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FROM  THE  NEW  TOBK  EVENING  MIRBOR. 

"The  true  Jeffrey  whom  we  meet  with  In  theie  volumes,  present!  a  character  somewhat  of  this  sort: — 
"  He  was  formed  undoubtedly  to  be  the  first  criiic  of  the  age  :  and  of  poetry,  he  was  probably  the  best  judge 
that  ever  lived.  An  intellect  of  the  highest  capacity  and  of  a  very  rare  order  of  completeness, — educated  by  a 
perfect  acquaintance  with  the  best  systems  of  metaphysical  philosophy, — is,  in  him,  pervaded  and  informed  by 
those  moral  perceptions  which  indeed  form  so  invariable  an  adjunct  of  the  highest  kind  of  great  understandings, 
that  they  ought  perhaps  to  be  treated  as  merely  the  loftiest  sort  of  mental  qualities.  His  perception  of  truth  is 
almost  an  instinct,  and  bis  love  of  it  truly  conscientious.  His  objects,  in  taking  up  any  work  or  subject,  are  to 
appreciate  and  to  judge;  his  searching  and  sensitive  intelligence  makes  him  sure  of  the  former,  and  the  sound- 
ness of  his  views  fits  him  for  the  other.  His  temper  is  admirable.  He  seems  to  have  no  prepossessions — to  be 
free  from  all  vanity  and  jealousy— to  possess  a  tone  of  impartiality  and  generous  candour,  almost  cavalier  in  its 
lofliness.  He  has  not  a  particle  of  cant,  none  of  the  formality  or  pretension  of  professional  style ;  but  on  the  con- 
trary, writes  thoroughly  like  a  gentleman,  and  with  the  air  of  perfect  breeding.  He  inspires  you  with  entire  con- 
fidence and  a  cordial  liking.  All  his  own  displays  are  in  the, truest;  good  taste-r^imple,  easy,  natural,  without 
ambition  or  effort.  He  has  the  p.owers,  the  Morals,  and  the' mannet-s'of  the  best  style  of  writing.  There  are, 
however,  hut  two  persons  who  stand  so  prominently  before  the  world,  that  they  deserve  to  be  set  for  comparison 
with  Jeffrey:  they,  of  course  are  Carlyle  and  Macauley.  We  should  distinguish  them  by  saying  that  Macaulcy 
is  a^good  reviewer,  but  a  sorry  critic;  Carlyle  an  admirable  critic,  but  a  miserable  reviewer  ;  while  we  look  on 
Jeffrey  as  beingat  once  the  best  critic  and  the  best  reviewer  of  the  age.    '   >       ,      ,     < 

"  We  must  content  ourselves  with  this  brief  note  tending  to  propitiate  the  regard  of  the  reader,  in  advance, 
for  the  Lord  Jeffrey;  for  our  limits  forbid  extracts.  Else,  we  could  show  a  specimen  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty 
in  composition,  and  of  the  noblest  eloquence,  that  the  literature  of  any  age  can  furnish.  But  the  strength  of  Jef- 
frey does  not  lie  in  a  paragraph,  and  sentences ;  but  in  the  vigour,  soundness  and  candour  of  the  whole  criticism.*' 
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PREFACE. 


No  reasonable  man,  I  suppose,  could  contemplate  without  alarm,  a  project  for  reprint- 
ing, with  his  name,  a  long  series  of  miscellaneous  papers— written  hastily,  in  the  ititervalg 
of  graver  occupations,  and  published  anonymously,  during  the  long  Course  of  Forty  preced- 
ing years  ! — especially  if,  before  sucha  suggestion  was  made,  he  had  copie  to  be  placed  in 
d  Situation  which  made  any  recurrence  to  past  indiscretions,  or  rash  judgments,  peculiarly 
unbecoming.  I  expect  therefore  to  be  very  readily  believed,  when  I  say  that  the  project  of 
this  publication  did  ilot  originate,  and  never  would  have  originated  with  me  :  And  that  I  have 
been  induced  to  consent  to  it,  only  after  great  hesitation ;  and  not  without  misgivings— 
which  have  not  yet  been  entirely  got  over.     The  true  account  of  the  matter  is  this. 

The  papers  in  question  are  the  lawful  property,  and  substantially  at  the  disposal,  of  the 
publishers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review:  And  they,  having  conceived  an  (rainion  that  such  a 
publication  would  be  for  their  advantage,  expressed  a  strong  desire  that  I  should  allow  it  to 
go  out  vrith  the  sanction  of  my  name,  and  the  benefit  of  such  suggestidns  as  I  might  be  dis- 
posed to  offer  for  its  improvement:  and  having,  in  the  end,  most  liberally  agreed  that  I 
should  have  the  sole  power  both  of  determining  to  wha.t  extent  it  should  be  carried,  and  also 
of  selecting  tlie  materials  of  which  it  should  be  composed,  I  was  at  last  persuaded  to  agree 
to  the  proposition :  and  this  the  more  readily,  in  consequence  of  intimation  having  been  re- 
ceived of  a  similar  publication  being  in  contemplation  in  the  United  Slates  of  America;* — 
Over  which,  of  course,  I  could  not,  under  any  arrangements,  expect  to  exercise  the  same 
efficient  control. 

With  all  this,  however,  I  still  feel  that  I  am  exposed  to  the  imputation,  not  only  of  great 
presumption,  in  supposing  that  any  of  these  old  things  could  be  worth  reprinting,  but  of  a 
more  serious  Impropriety,  in  thus  openly  acknowledging,  and  giving  a  voluntary  sanction  to 
the  republication  (of  some  at  least)  of  the  following  pieces :  And  I  am  far  from  being  sure 
that  there  may  not  be  just  ^ grounds  for  such  an  imputation.  In  palliation  of  the  offence, 
however — ^if  such  offence  shall  be  taken — I  would  beg  leave  humbly  to  state.  First,  that 
what  I  now  venture  to  reprint,  is  but  a  small  part — less  1  believe  than  a  third, — of  what  I 
actually  contributed  to  the  Review ;  and,  Secondly,  that  I  have  honestly  endeavoured  to  select 
from  that  great  mass — not  those  articles  which  I  might  think  most  likely  still  to  attract  notice, 
by  boldness  of  view,  severity  of  remark,  or  vivacity  of  expression — but  those,  much  rather, 
which,  by  enforcing  what  appeared  to  me  just  principles  and  useful  opinions,  I  really  thought 
had  a  tendency  to  make  rrien  happier  and  better. 

I  am  quite  aware  of  the  arrogance  which  may  be  ascribed  to  this  statement — and  even 
of  the  ridicule  which  may  attach  to  it.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the  only  apology  which  I  now 
wish  to  make — or  could  seriously  think  of  makirjg,  for  the  present  publication :  And  if  ,it 
should  be  thought  utterly  to  fail  me,  I  shall  certainly  feel  that  I  have  been  betrayed  into  an 
act,  not  of  imprudence  merely,  but  of  great  impropriety.  I  trust,  however,  that  I  shall  not 
be  driven  back  on  so  painful  a  conviction. 

The  Edinburgh  Review,  it  is  well  known,  aimed  high  from  the  beginning : — And,  refus- 
ing to  confine  itself  to  the  humble  task  of  pronouncing  on  the  mere  literary  merits  of  the 
works  that  came  before  it,  professed  to  go  deeply  into  the  Principles  on  which  its  judgments 
were  to  be  restpd ;  as  well  as  to  take  large  and  Original  views  of  all  the  important  questions 
to  which  those  works  might  relate.  And,  on  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  now  pretty  generally 
admitted  that  it  attained  the  end  it  aimed  at.  Many  errors  there  were,  of  course-^and  some 
considerable  blunders: — abundance  of  indiscretions,  especially  in  the  earlier  numbers;  and 
far  too  many  excesses,  both  of  party  zeal,  overweening  confidence,  and  intemperate  blame. 
Bat  with  all  these  drawbacks,  I  think  it  muSt  be  allowed  to  have  substantially  succeeded — 
in  familiarising  the  public  mind  (that  is,  the  minds  of  very  many  individuals)  with  higher 
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speculations,  and  sounder  and  larger  views  of  the  great  objects  of  human  pursuit,  than  had 
ever  before  been  brought  as  effectually  home  to  their  apprehensions;  and  also,  in  perma- 
nently raising  the  standard,  and  increasing  the  influence  of  all  such  Occasional  writings;  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  over  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  and  the  free  Slates  of  America;: 
While  it  proportionally  enlarged  the  capacity,  and  improved  the  relish  of  the  growmg  multi- 
tudes to  whom  such  writings  were  addressed,  for  "  the  stronger  meats"  which  were  then 
first  provided  for  their  digestion.  .  . 

With  these  convictions  and  impressions,  it  will  not  I  think  be  expected,  or  required  of 
me,  that  I  should  look  back— from  any  statibn— upon  the  part  I  took  in  originating  and  con- 
ducting such  a  work,  without  some  mixture  of  agreeable  feelings :  And,  while  I  seek  not  to 
decline  my  full  share  of  the  faults  and  follies  to  which  I  have  alluded,  I  trust  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  take  credit,  at  the  same  time,  for  some  participation  in  the  Merits  by  which  these 
were,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  redeemed  or  atoned  for. 

If  I  might  be  permitted  farther  to  state,  in  what  particular  department,  and  generally, 
on  account  of  what,  I  should  most  wish  to  claim  a  share  of  those  merits,  I  should  certainly 
say,  that  it  was  by  having  constantly  endeavoured  to  combine  Ethiqal,  precepts  with  Literary 
Criticism,  and  earnestly  sought  to  impress  my  readers  With  a  sense,  both  of  the  close  con- 
nection between  soUnd  Intellectual  attainments  and  the  higher  elements  of  Duty  and  Enjoy- 
ment ;  and  of  the  just  and  ultimate  subordination  of  the  former  to  the  latter.  The  praise  in 
short  to  which  I  aspire,  and  to  merit  which  I  am  conscious  that  my  efforts  were  most  con- 
stantly direpted,  is,  that  I  have,  more  uniformly  and  earnestly  than  any  preceding  critic,  made 
the  Mor;al  tendencies  of  the  works  under  considei-ation  a  leading  subject  of  discussion ;  and 
neglected' no  opportunity,  in  reviews  of  Poems  and  Novels  as  well  as  of  graver  productions, 
of  elucidating  the  true  constituents  of  human  happiness  and  virtue :  and  combating  those 
besetting  prejudices  , and.  errors  of  opinion  which  appear  so  often  to  withhold  men  frorn  the 
path  qf  their  dnty^or  to  array  them  in  foolish  and  fatal  hostility -to  each  other..  I  cannot,  of 
course,  do  riiore,  in  this  place,  than  intiTrmte  (h\s  proud  claim  :  But  for  the  proof — or  at  least 
the  explanation  of  it, — I  think  I  may  venture,  to  refer  to  the  greater  part  of  the  papers  that 
follow. 

I  wrote  the  first  article  in  the  first  Nurnber  of  the  Review,  in  October  1802 : — and  sent 
my  last  contribution  to  it,  in  October  1840!  It  is  a  long  period,  to  have  persevered  in  well 
—or  in  ill  doing !  But  I  was  by  no  means  equally  alert  in  the  service  during  all  the  inter- 
mediate time.  I  was  sole  Editor,  from  1803- till  late  in  1829  ;  and  during  that  perloc}  vi'as  no 
doubt  a  large  and  regular  contributor.  In  that  last  year,  however,  I  received  the  great  honour 
of  being  elected,  by  my  brethren  of  the  Bar,  to  the  office  of  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advo- 
cates:— When  it  immediately  occurred  to  me  that  it  was  not  quite  fitting  that  the  official 
head  of  a  great  Law  Corporation  should  continue  to  be  the  conductor  of  what  might  .be  fairly 
enough  represented  as,  in  many  respects,  a  Party  Journal :  and  I  consequently  withdrew  at 
once  and  altogether  from  the  management  :* — which  has  ever  since  been  in  such  hands,  as 
can  have  left  those  who  take  an  interest  in  its  success,  no  cause  to  regret  my  retirement. 
But  I  should  not  have  acted  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  resignation,  lior  felt  that  I  had  redeemed 
the  pledge  of  neutrality  I  meant  to  give  by  it,  if  I  had  not  at  the  same  time  substantially 
ceased  to  contribute  to,  or  to  concern  myself,  in  apy  way,  with  the  conduct  or  future  fortunes 
of  the  Review.  I  wrote  nothing  for  it,  accordingly,  for  a  considerable  time  subsequent  to 
1829:  and  during  the  whole  fourteen  years  that  have  since  elapsed,  have  sent  in  all  but 
Four  papers  to  that  work — none  of  them  oil  political  subjects.  I  ceased,  in  reality  to,  be  a 
contribito'')  in  1829. 

In  a  professed  Reprint  of  fonner  publications  I  did  not  of  course  think  myself  entitled  to 
make  (and  accordingly  I  have  not  made)  any  change  in  the  substance  of  what  was  originally 
published — noj  even  in  the  expression,  except  where  a  slight  verbal  correction  seemed  neces- 
sary, to  clear  the  meaning,  or  to  remedy  some  mere  slip  of  the  pen.  I  have  not  "however 
held  myself  equally  precluded  frona  maiking  occasional  retrenchments  from  the  papers  as  they 
first  appeared ;  though  these  are  mostly  confined  to  the  citations  that  had  been  given  from  the 
books  reviewed — at  least  in  the  three  first  of  these  volumes :  But  notice,  I  believe,  is  given 
pi  all  the  considerable  omissions — (with  some  intimation  of  the  reasons) — in  the  places  where 
they  occur. 

,  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  the  Arrangement  of  the  pieces  composing  this  collection,  I 
have  not  followed,  in  any  degree,  the  Chronological  order  of  the  original  publications :  though 
the  actual  date  of  its  first  appearance  is  prefixed  to  each  paper.     The  great  extent  and  very 

*  For  my  own  sake  in  part,  but  principally  for  the  honour  of  my  Conservative  Buethrer  who 
ultimately  concurred  in  my  appointmern,  I  think  it  right  to  state,  that  this  resignation  was  in  no 
degree  a  matter  of  compromise  or  arrangement,  with  a  view  to  that  appointment : — the  fact  be- 
ing, on  the.  nontraiy,  that  I  gave  no  hint  of  m^  purpose,  in  any  quarter,  till  after  the  election  was 
over — or  at  all  events  till  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  learned  and  distinguished  Person  who  had 
heen  put  in  nomination  against  tne,  had  made  it  certain  that  my  return  would  be  unanimous. 
His  perseverance,  I  doubt  not,  might  have  endangered  that  result :  For,  though  considerably  my 
junior,  his  eminence  in  the  profession  was,  even  then  I  believe,  qui'e  equal  to  mine.  But  ha 
generously  deferred  to  my  Seniority. 
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miscellaneous  nature  of  the  subjects  discussed,  seemed  to  make  such  a  course  ineligible ;  and 
rather  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  distribution  with  reference  to  these  subjects.  I  have  now 
attempted  therefore  to  class  them  under  a  few  genera)  Heads  or  titles,  with  a  view  to  such  a 
connection :  And,  though  not  very  artificially  digested,  or  strictly  adhered  to,  I  think  the 
convenience  of  most  readers  will  be  found  to  have  been  consulted  by  this  arrangement.  The 
particular  papers  in  each  group  or  division,  have  also  been  placed  in  the  order,  rather  of  their 
natural  dependence,  or  analogy  to  each  other,  than  of  the  times  when  they  were  respectively 
written.  I  am  now  sensible  that,  by  adopting  this  plan,  I  have  brought  more  strikingly  into 
view,  the  repetitions,  as  well  as  the  discrepancies  and  •  small  inconsistencies,  which  I  talce  to 
be  incident  to  this  kind  of  writing.  But  this  is  a  reproach,  or  disadvantage,  to  which  I  must 
be  content  to  submit:  and  from  which  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  shall  have  much  to  suffer, 
in  the  judgment  of  good-natured  readers.  There  are  many  more  important  matters  as  to 
which  I  am  conscious  that  I  shall  need  all  their  indulgence:  But  to  which  I  do  not  think  it 
necessary,  as  I  am  sure  it  would  not  be  prudent,  now  to  direct  their  attention. 

Before  closingthis  notice,  there  is  a  little  matter  as  to  which  several  of  my  friends  have 
suggested  that  I  ought  to  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  an  explanation.  My  own  first 
impression  was,  that  this  was  unnecessary;  and,  but  for  the  illustrious  name  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  subject,  I  should  still  be  of  that  opinion.  As  it  is,  I  cannot  now  refuse  to 
say  a  few  words  on  it.  '  ,       o  ,  ,  n,o\ 

In  the  second  volume  of  Mr.  Lockhart's  Lifaof  Sir  Walter  Scott,  there  are  (at  page.  219} 
several  extracts  from  a  letter  of  Sir  Walter  to  Mr,  George  Ellis,  dated  in  December  1808, 
and  referring  among  other  things  toithe  projected  establishment  of  the  Quarterly  Review:  m 
connection  with  which  topic,  the  following  passage  occurs— 'fJeflfrey  has  offered  teqns  of 
pacification — engaging  that  no  party  politics  should  again. appear  in' his  Review.  I  told  him  I 
thought  it  wasnow  tort  late;  and  reminded  him  that  I  had  ofteupointed  out  to  bim  the  con- 
sequences of  letting  his  work  become  a  party  tool.  He  said,  he  did  not  care  for  the  conse- 
quences; They  were  but  four  rnen  he; feared  aS  opponents,  &c.  .AH  this  was  in  great  good 
humour,    He  has  no  suspicion  of  our  Review  whatever."  ,,'■,,  , 

Nowthpughl  havano  particular  recollection  of  the  conversation,  here  alluded  to,  arid 
should  never  dream,  at  any. rate,  of  setting  up  any  reeollecition  of  so  distant  an  occurrence  in 
opposition  to  a  contemporary  record  of  it  by  such  a  man  as  Sir  .Walter  Scott— I  feel  myself 
fully  warranted,  in  saying  that  the- words  I  have  put  in  italics, are  calculated  to  convey  an 
inaccurate  impression  of .  any  thing  I  could  possibly  have  said  on  that  occasion ;— and  that  I 
am  morally  certain  that  I  never  offered  to  come  under  any  such  engagement  as  these  words, 
in  their  broad  and  unqualified  sense,  would  seem  to  imply .  Of  course,  I  impute  no  intentional 
misrepresentation  to  Sir  Walter,  Scott.  Of  that  he  was  as  incapable,  as  I  trust  I  am  of  the 
baseness  of  making  the-:  imputation.  Neither  can  I  think  it  possible- that  he.  should  have 
misunderstood  me  at  the  time.  But  in  hastily ,writing  a  familiar  letter  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
has  expressed  himself  inaccurately— or  at  least  imperfectly— and  used  words  which  convey 
afar  larger  and  more  peremptory  meaning  than  truly  betonged  to  any  thing  I  could  have 
uttered.  My  reasons  for  this  conviction  I  think  may  he  stated,  to  the  satisfaction  even  of 
those  to  whom  the  circumstances  of  the  parties  may  yet  be  unknown. 

My  first  reason  is,  that  I  most  certainly  had  no  power  to  come  underany  such  engagement, 
without  the  consent  of  the  original  and  leading  Contributors,— from  whom  no  such  consent 
could  then  have  been  expected.  I  was  not  the  Proprietor  of  the  work— nor  the  representative, 
in  any  sense,  of  the  proprietors— but  merely  the  chosen  (and  removeable)  manager  for  the 
leading  contributors;  the  greater  pairt  of  w^hom  certainly  then  looked  upon  the  Pohtieal 
influence  of  the  Review,  as  that  which  gave  it  its  chief  value  and  importance.  This  con- 
dition of  things  was  matter  of  notoriety  at  Edinburgh  at  the  time.  But  at  all  events  nobody 
was  more  thoroughly  aware  of  it  than  Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  has  himself  mentioned,  in  the 
passage  already  quoted,  that  he  had  frequently' before  remonstrated,  with  me  on  what  he 
thought  the  intemperate  tone  of  some  our  political  articles:  and  though  I  generally  made 
the  best  defence  I  could,  for!  them,  I  distinctly  remember  mote  than  one  occasion  on  vyhich, 
after  admitting  that  the  youthful  ardour  of  some  of  our  associates  had  carried  them  farther 
than  I  could  approve  of;  I  begged  him  to  consider  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  alwa,ya 
to  repress  this— and  to  remember  that  I  was  but  a  Feudai  monarch,  who  had  but  a  slender 
control  over  his  greater  Barons— and  really  could  not  prevent  them  from  occasionally  waging 
a  little  private  war,  upon  griefs  or  resentments  of  their.own.i- 1  arh' as  certain  of  having 
repeatedly  expressed  this  sentiment,  and  used  this  illustration  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  as  I  am 

of  my  own  existence.  .  „      .        r         ,  •        »         vi 

But  in  the  next  place  it  requires  no  precise  recollection  of  words  or  occasions,  to  enaoie 
me  now  to  say,  that,  neither  in  1808,  nor  for  long  periods  before  and  after,  did  my  party 
principles  (or  prejudices  or  predilections)  sit  so  loosely  upon  me,  as  that  I  should  ever  have 
Lreed  to  lay  them  aside,  or  to  desist  from  their  assertion,  merely  to  secure  the  assistance 
of  a  contributor  (however  distinguished),  to  what  would  then  have  been  a  mere  literary 
undertaking.     For  the  value  I  then  set  on  those  principles  I  Wiay  still  venture  to  refer  to 

-    ^  ■       ■'    • •■-■ ' ♦"  -at  the  hazard  at  least,  if  not  to 

no  wish  at  this  moment  to 


particulars  of  that  advocacy:  But  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  if,  in  December 
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1808, 1  could  have  bargained  to  desist  from  it,  and  to  silence  the  Edinburgh  Review  as  an  organ 
of  party,  I  might  have  stipulated  for  somewhat  higher  advantages  than  the  occasional  co- 
operation of  Sir  Walter  Soott  (for  he  never  was  a  regular  contributor  even  to  the  Quarterly)  in 
a  work  in  which  I  had  little  interest  beyond  that  of  commanding  a  ready  vehicle  for  the  dis- 
semination of  my  own  favoured  opinions. 

All  this  rests,  it  will  he  observed,  not  upon  the  terms  of  any  particular  conversation,  which 
might  of  course  be  imperfectly  remembered — but  upon  my  own  certain  knowledge  of  the 
principles  by  which  I  was  actuated  for  a  long  course  of  years;  and  which  I  cannot  but  think 
were  then  indicated  by  a  sufficient  nnriiber  of  overt  acts,  to  make  it  easy  to  establish  the 
mastery  they  exercised  over  me,  by  extrinsic  evidence,  if  necessary.  If  the  prevalence  of 
these  principles,  however,  is  plainly  inconsistent  with  the  literal  accuracy  of  the  passage  in 
question,  or  the  fact  of  my  having  actually  made  such  an  offer  as  is  there  mentioned,  I  think 
myself  entitled  to  conclude  that  the  statement  in  that  passage  is  inaccurate;  and  that  a  care- 
less expression  has  led  to  an  incorrect  representation  of  the  fact. 

And  here  also  I  hope  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  a  very  distinct  recollection  of  the 
tenor,  not  of  one  but  of  many  conversations  with  Sir  Walter,  in  which  he  was  directly  apprised 
of  the  impossibility  (even  if  I  could  have  desired  it)  of  excluding  politics  (which  of  course 
could  mean  nothing  but  party  politics)  from  the  Review.  The  undue  preponderance  of  such 
articles  in  that  journal  was  a  frequent  subject  of  remonstrance  with  him :  and  I  perfectly 
remember  that,  when  urging  upon  me  the  expediency  of  making  Literature  our  great  staple, 
and  only  indulging  occasionally  in  those  more  exciting  discussions,  I  have  repeatedly  told 

him  that,  with  the  political  influence  we  had  already  acquired,  this  was  not  to  be  expected 

and  that  by  such  a  course  the  popularity  and  authority  of  the  Review  would  be  fatally  im- 
paired, even  for  its  literary  judgments : — and  upon  one  of  these  occasions,  I  am  quite  certain 
that  I  made  use  of  this  expression  to  him— "The  Review,  in  short,  has  but  two  legs  to  stand 
on.  Literature  no  doubt  is  one  of  them :  But  its  Right  leg  is  Politics."  Of  this  I  have  the 
clearest  recollection. 

I  have  dwelt  too  long,  I  fear,  on  this  slight  but  somewhat  painful  incident  of  my  early 
days.  But  I  cannot  finally  take  leave  of  it  without  stating  my  own  strong  conviction  of  what 
must  have  actually  passed  on  the  occasion  so  often  referred  to;  and  of  the  way  in  which  1 
conceive  my  illustrious  friend  to  have  been  led  to  the  inaccuracy  I  have  already  noticed,  in 
his  report  of  it.  I  have  already  said,  that  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any  recollection  of  this 
particular  conversation:  But  combining  the  details  which  are  given  in  Sir  Walter's  letter, 
with  my  certain  knowledge  of  the  tenor  of  many  previous  conversations  on  the  same  subject, 
I  have  now  little  doubt  tliat,  after  deprecating  his  threatened  secession  from  our  tanks,  I 
acknowledged  my  regret  at  the  needless  asperity  of  some  of  our  recent  diatribes  on  politics- 
expressed  my  own  disapprobation  of  violence  and  personality  in  such  discussions— and 
engaged  to  do  what  I  could  to  repress  or  avoid  such  excesses  for  the  fijfure.  '  It  is  easy  I 
think,  to  see  how  this  engagement,— to  discourage,  so  far  as  my  influence  went,  all  violent 
and  unfair  party  politics,— m\g\it  be  represented,  in  Sir  Walter's  brief  and  summary  report, 
as  an  engagement  to  avoid  party  politics  altogether:— the  inaccuracy  amounting  only  to  the. 
omission  of  a  qualification,— to  which  he  probably  ascribed  less  importance  than  trulv 
belonged  to  it.  ■  .     ' 

Other  imputations,  I  am  aware,  have  been  publicly  made  against  me,  far  heavier  than  this 
which  has  tempted  me  into  so  long  an  explanation.  But  with  these  I  do  not  now  concern 
myself:  And,  as  they  never  gave  me  a  moment's  anxiety  at  the  time,  so  I  am  now  contented 


to  refer,  for  their  refutation,  to  the  tenor  of  all  I  have  ever  written,  and  the  testimony  of  all 
to  whom  I  have  been  personally  known.    With  any  thing  bearing  the  name  of  Sir  Walter 


ture  or  deference  to  individual  genms,  I  think  myself  called  upon  to  offer  all  the  explanations 
in  my  power:— While  I  do  not  stoop  to  meet,  even  with  a  formal  denial,  the  absurd  and 
degrading  charges  with  which  I  have  been  occasionally  assailed,  by  persons  of  a  different 
description.  '    j  r 

F.  JEFFREY. 
Craigcrook,  10th  November,  1843. 
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Essays  on  the  Nature  and  Principles  of  Taste. — ^By  Archibald  Alison,  L  L.  B-,  F.  R.  S., 
;  Prebendary  of  Sarum,*  &c.  2  vols.  8vo. 


1  HERE  are  few  parts  of  our  nature  which 
have  given  more  trouble  to  philosophers,  or 
appeared  more  simple  to  the  unreflecting, 
than  the  pejoeptions  we  have  of  Beauty,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  these  are  pre- 
sented to  us.  If  we  ask  one  of  the  latter  (and 
larger)  class,  what  beauty  isT  we  shall  most 
probably  be  answered,  that  it  is  what  makes 
things  ple^pant  to  look  at ;  and  if  we  remind 
him  that  many  other  things  are  called  and 
perceived  to  be  beautiful,  besides  objects  of 
sight,  and  ask  how,  or  by  what  faculty  he 
supposes  that  we  distinguish  such  objects,  we 
must  generally  be  satisfied  with  hearing  that 
it  has  pleased  God  to  make  us  capable  of  such 
a  perception.  The  science  of  mind  may  not 
appear  to  be  much  advanced  by  these  re- 
sponses; and  yet,  if  it  Could  be  made  out,  as 
some  have  alleged,  that  our  perception  of 
beauty  was  a  simple  sensation,  like  our  per- 
ception of  colour,  and  that  the  faculty  of  taste 
was  an  original  and  distinct  sense^  like  that 
of  seeing  or  hearing;  this  would  be  truly  the 
only  account  that  could  be  given,  either  of  the 
sense  or  of  its  object; — and  all  that  we  could 
do,  in  investigating  the  nature  of  the  latter, 
would  be  to  ascertain  and  enumerate  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  it  was  found  to  indi- 
cate itself  to  its  appropriate  organ.  All  that 
we  can  say  of  colour,  if  we  consider  it  very 
strictly,  is,  that  it  is  that  property  in  objects 
by  which  they  make  themselves  known  to 
the  faculty  of  sight;  and  the  faculty  of  sight 
can  scarcely  be  defined  in  any  other  way  than 
as  that  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  discover 
the  existence  of  colour.  When  we  'attempt 
10  proceed  farther,  and,  on  being  asked  to 


*  The  greater  part  of  this  paper  was  first  printed 
in  ihe  Eainburgn  .Review  for  May  1811 ;  but  was 
afterwards  considerably  enlarged,  and  inserted  as  a 
separate  article  (under  the  word  Beauty)  in  ihe 
supplement  to  the  Encyclcpeedia  Briltannico,  pub- 
lished in  1824,  and  subsequently  incorporated  into 
the  new  edition  of  that  great  work  in,  1841,  from 
jcliich  it  is  now  reprinted  in  its  complete  form,  by 
the  liberal  allow^nco  of  the  proprietors. 


define  what  green  or  red  is,  say  that  green  is 
the  colour  of  grass,  and  red  of  roses  or  of 
blood,  it  is  plain  that  we  do  not  in  any  respect 
explain  the  nature  of  those  colours,  but  only 
give  instances  of  their  occurrence-;  and  that 
one  who  had  never  seen  the  objects  referred 
to  could  learn  nothing  whatever  from  these 
pretended  definitions.  Complex  ideas,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  compound  emotions,  may  al- 
ways be  defined,  and  explained  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  enumerating  the  parts  of  which 
they  are  made  up,  or  resolving  them  into  the 
elements  of  which  they  are  composed:  and 
we  may  thus  acquire,  not  only  a  substantial, 
though  limited,  knowledge  of  their  nature, 
but  a  practical  power  in  their  regulation  or 
production; 

It  becomes  of  importance,  therefore,  in  the 
very  outset  of  this  inquiry,  to  consider  whether 
our  sense  of  beauty  be  really  a  simple  sen- 
sation, like  sOme  of  those  we  have  enume- 
rated, or  a  compound  or  derivative  feeling, 
the  sources  or  elements  of  wliich  may  be  in- 
vestigated and  ascertained.  If  it  be  the 
former,  we  have  then  only  to  refer  it  to  the 
peculiar  sense  or  faculty  of  which  it  is  the 
object ;  and  to  determine,  by  repeated  obser- 
vation, under  what  circumstances  that  sense 
is  called  into  action:  but  if  it  be  the  latter, 
we  shall  have  to  proceed,  by  a  joint  process 
of  observation  and  reflection,  to  ascertam  what 
are  the  primary  feelings  to  which  it  may  be 
referred;  and  by  what  peculiar  modification 
of  them  it  is  produced  and  distinguished.  We 
are  not  quite  prepared,  as  yet,  to  exhaust  the 
whole  of  this  important  discussion,  to  which 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  return  in  the  sequel  of 
our  inquiry ;  but  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
explain  and  to  set  forth,  iti  their  natural  order, 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  subject  is  sur- 
rounded, to  state  here,  in  a  very  few  words, 
one  or  two  of  the  most  obvious,  and,  as  we 
think,  decisive  objections  against  the  notion 
of  beauty  .being  a  simple  sensation,  or  the 
object  of  a  separate  and  peculiar  faculty. 

The  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  consider- 
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able,  is  the  want  of  agreement  as  to  the 
presence  and  existence  of  beauty  in  particular 
objects,  among  men  whose  organization,  is 
perfect,  and  who  are  plainly  possessed  of  the. 
faculty,  whatever  it  may  be,  by  which  beauty 
is  discerned.  Now,  no  such  thing. happens, 
we  imagine,  or  can  be  conceived  to  happen, 
in  the  case  of  any  other  simple  sensation,  or 
the  exercise  of  any  other  distinct  facuit)'. 
Where  one  man  sees  light,  all  men  who  have 
eyes  see  light  also.  All  men  allow  grass  to 
be  green.  a_nd  sugarto  be  sweet,  and  iCe  to  be 
cold ;  and  the  uha voidable  inference  from  any 
apparent  disagreement  in  such  matters  neces- 
sarily is,  that  the  party  is  insane,  or  entirely 
destitute  of  the  sense  or  org'an  concerned  in 
the  perception.  With  regard  to  beauty,  how- 
ever,, it  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  that  the  case 
is  entirely  different.  One  man  sees  it, per- 
petually, where  to  another  it  is  quite  invisible, 
or  even  where  its  reverse  seems  to  be  con- 
spicuous.- NOr  is  this  owing  to  the  insensi- 
bility of  either  of  the  pai-ties ;  for  the  same 
contrariety  exists  where  both  are  keenly  alive 
to  the  influences  of  the  beauty  they  respect- 
ively discern.  A  Chinese  "or  African  lover 
would  probably  see  nothing  at  all  attractive 
in  a  belle  of  London  or  Paris ;  and,  undoubtT 
edly,  an  elegans  foi'marum  spectator  itoni  either 
of  those  cities  would  discover  nothing  but  de- 
formity in  the  Venus  of  the  Hottentots.  A 
little  distance  in  time  often  produces  the 
same  effects  as  distance  in  place ; — the  gar- 
dens, the  furniture,  the  dress,  which  appeared 
beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  our  grandfathers,  are 
odious  and  ridiculous  in  ours.  Nay,  the  dif- 
ference of  rank,  education,  or  employments, 
gives  rise  to  the  same  diversity  of  sensation. 
The  little  shop-keeper  sees  a  beauty  in  his 
roadside  box,  and  in  the  staring  tile  roof, 
wooden  lions,  and  clipped  boxwood,  which 
strike  horror  into  the  soul  of  the  student  of 
the  picturesque;  while  he  is  transported  in 
surveying  the  fragrhents  of  ancient  sculpture, 
which  are  nothing  but  ugly  masses  of  mould- 
ering stone,  in  <he  judgment  of  the  admirer 
of  neatness.  It  is  needless,  however,  to  mul- 
tiply instance.?,  since  the  fact  admits  of  no 
contradiction.  But  how  can  we  believe  that 
beauty  is  the  object  of  a  peculiar  sense  or 
faculty,  when  persons  undoubtedly  possessed 
of  the  faculty,  and  even  in  ah  eminent  degree, 
can  discover  nothing  of  it  in  objects  where  it 
is  distinctly  felt  and  perceived  by  others  with 
the  same  use  of  the  faculty'? 

This  one  consideration,  we  confess,  appears 
to  us  conclusive  against  the  supposition  of 
beauty  being  a  real  property  of  objects,  ad- 
dressing itself  to  the  power  of  taste  as  a  sepa- 
rate sense  or  faculty ;  and  it  seems  to  point 
irresistibly  to  the  conclusion,  that  our  sense 
of, it  is  the  result  of  other  more  elementary 
feelings,  into  which  it  may  be  analysed  6r 
resolved.  A  second  objection,  however,  if 
possible  of  still  greater  force,  is  suggested,  by 
considering  the  prodigious  and  almost  infinite 
variety  oT  things  to  which  this  property  of 
beauty  is  ascribed ;  and  the  inipossibility  of 
imagining  any  one  inherent  quality  which 
can  belong  to  them  all,  and  yet  at  the  same 


time  possess  so  much  unity  as  to  pass  uniyer 
sally  by  the  same  name,  and  be  recogniseu 
as  the  peculiar  object  of  a  separate  sense  or 
faculty.  All  simple  qualities  that  are  perceived 
in  any  one  object,  are  immediately  recognised 
to  be  the  same,  when  they  are  again  perceived 
in  another;  and  the  objects  in  which  they  are 
thus  perceived  are  at  once  felt  so  far  to  re- 
semble each  other,  and  to  partake  of  the  same 
nature.  Thus  snow  is  seen  to  be  white,  and 
chalk  is  seen'  to  be  white ;  but  this  is  no 
soonel  seen,  than  the  two  substances,  how- 
ever unlike  in  other  respects,  are  felt  at  once 
to  have  this  quality  in  common,;  and  to  re- 
semble each  other  completely  in  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  quality  of  colour,  and  the  sense 
of  seeing.  But  is  this  felt,  or  could  it  even  be 
intelligibly  asserted,  with  regard  to  the  quality 
of  beautyl  Take  even  alimited  and  specifid  sort 
of  beauty — for  instance,  the  beauty  of  form. 
The  form  of  a  fine  tree  is  beautiful,  and  the 
form  of  a'fine  Woman,'and  the  form  of  a  column, 
and  a  vase,  and  a  chandelier.  Yet  how  can  it 
be  said  that  the  form  of  a  woman  has  any 
thing  in  common  with  that  of  a  tree  or  a  tem- 
ple ■?  or  to  which  of  the  senses  by  which  forms 
are  distihguished  can  it  be  supposed  to  appear 
that  they  have  any  resemblance  or  affinity? 

The  matter,  however,  becomes  still  more 
inextricable  when  we  recollect  that  beauty 
does  not  belong  merely  to  fbrms  or  colours, 
but  to  sounds,  and  perhaps  to  the  objects  of 
other  senses;  nay,  that  in  all  la%uages  and 
in  all  nations,  it  is  not  supposed  to  reside  ex- 
clusively in  material  objects,  but  to  belong 
also  to  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  intellectual 
and  moral  existences.  Not  only  is  a  tree 
beautiful,  as  well"  as  a  palace  or  a  waterfall ; 
but  a  poem  is  beautiful,  and  a  theorem  in 
mathematics,  and  a  contrivance  in  mechailics. 
But  if  things  iiitellectual  and  totally  segre- 
gated from  matter  may  thus  possess  beauty, 
how  can  it  possibly  be  a  quality  of  material 
objects'?  or  what  sense  or  faculty  can  that  be, 
whose  proper  office  it  is  to  intimate  to  us  the 
existence  of  some  property  which  is  common 
to  a  flower  and  a  demonstration,  a  valley  and 
an  eloquent  discourse? 

The  only  answer  which  occurs  to  this  is 
plainly  enough  a  bad  one ;  but  the  statement 
of  it,  and  df  its  insufficiency,  .will  serve  better, 
perhaps,  than  any  thing  else,  to  develope  the 
actual  difficulties  of  the  subject,  and  the  true 
state  of  the  question  with  regard  to  them.  It 
may  be  said,  then,  in  answer  to  the  questions 
we  have  suggested  above,  that  all  these  ob- 
jects, however  various  and  dissimilar,  agree 
at  least  in  being  agreeable,  and  that  this 
agreedbleness,  which  is  the  only  quality  they 
possess  in  common,  may  probably  be  the 
beauty  which  is  ascribed  to  thein  all.  No*, 
to  those  who  are  accustomed  to  such  discus- 
sions, it- would  be  quite  enough  to  reply,  that 
though  the  agreeableness  of  such  objects  de- 
pend plainly  enough  upon  their  beauty,  it  by 
no  means  follows,  but  quite  the  contrary,  that 
their  beauty  depends  upon  their  agfeeable- 
ness;  the  latter  being  the  more  comprehensive 
or  generic  term,  under  whieh  beauty  must 
rank  as  one  of  the  species.    Its  nature,  there 
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fore,  is  n)  .more  explainedj  nor  is  less  ab- 
surdity substantially  committed,  by  saying 
tliat  things  are  beautiful  because  they  are 
agreeable;  than  if  we  were  to  give  ttie  same 
explanation  of  the  sweetness  of  sugar;  ft*r  no 
one,  we  suppoSe,  will  d'spilte,  that  though  it 
be  very  true  that  sugar  is  agreeable  because 
it  is  sweet,  it  would  be  inanifestly  prepos- 
terous to  say  that  it  was  sweet  because  it  was 
agreeable.  For  the  benefit,  hoid-ever.  of  those 
who  wish  or  require  to  be  more  regularly 
initiated  in  these  mysteries,  we  beg  leave  to 
add  a  few  observations. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  seems  evident, 
that  agreeableness,  in  general,  cannot  be  the 
same  with  beauty,  because  there  are  very 
many  things  in  the  highest  degree  agreeable, 
that  Can  in  no  sense  be  Called  beautiful. 
Moderate  heat,  and  savoury  food,  and  rest, 
and  exercise,  are  agreeable  to  the  bo'dy;  but 
none  of  these  can  be  called  beautiful;  and 
among  objects  of  a  higher  class,  the  love  arid 
esteem  of  others,  and  fame;  and  a  good  con- 
science, and  health,  and  riehesj  and  wisdom, 
are  all  eminently  agreeable;  but  none  at  all 
beautiful,  according  to  any  intelligible  use  of 
the  word.  It  is  plainly  quite  absurd,  therefore, 
to  say  that  beauty  consists  in  agreeableness, 
without  specifying  in  consequence  of  what  it 
is  agreeable — or  to  hold  that  any  thing  what' 
ever  is  taught  as  to  its  nature,  by  merely 
classing  it  among  our  pleasurable  emotions. 

In  the  second  place,  however,  we  may  re- 
mark, that  among  all  the  objects  that  are 
agreeable,  whether  they  are  also  beautiful  or 
not,  scarcely  any  two  are  agreeable  on  account 
of  the  same  qualities,  or  eveii  suggest  their 
agreeableness  to  the  same  faculty  or  Organ. 
Most  certainly  there  is  no  reserrfblatice  or 
affinity  whatever  between  the  qlialities  which 
make  a  peach  agreeable  to  the  palate,  and  a 
beautiful  statue  to  the  eyej  which  soothe  us 
in  an  easy  chair  by  the  fire,  or  delight  us  in  a 
philosophical  discovery.  The  truth-  is,  that 
agreeableness  is  not  properly  a  quality  of  any 
object  whatsoever,  but  the  effector  result  of 
certain  qualities,  the  nature  of  which,  in  every 
particular  instance,  we  can  genetally  define 
pretty  exactly,  OT  of  which  we  know  at  I^ast 
with  certainty  that  they  manifest  themselves 
respectively  to  some  one  particular  sense  6r 
faculty,  and  to  no  other;  and  cdnse<}uently  it 
would  be  just  as  obviously  ridiculous  to  sup- 
pose a  faculty  or  organ,  Whose  office  it  was  (6 
perceive  agreeableness  in  generalj  as  to  sup^ 
pose  that  agreeableness  was  a  distinct  quality 
that  could  thus  be  perceived.  ' 

The  class  of  agreeable  objectSj  thanks  to 
the  botinty  of  Providence,  is  exoeedmgly  large. 
Certain  tmngs  are  agreeable  to  the  palate,  atid 
others  to  the  smell  and  to  the  touch.  Soliie 
again  are  agreeable  to  our  faculty  of  iihagina- 
.  tion,  or  to  our  understanding;  or  to  6ur  moral 
feelings;  and  none  of  all  these  we  call  beau- 
tiful. But  there  are  others  which  we  do  call 
beautiful;  and  those  we  say  are  agreeable  to 
our  faculty  of  taste  j'-^-but  wiien  we  come  to 
ask  what  is  the  faculty  of  taste,  and  what  are 
the  qualities  which  recommend  the  subjects 
to  that  faculty*  ■  -we  have  no  such  answer  to 


give ;  and  find  ourselves  jilst  wnere  we  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion,  and  em- 
barrassed with  all  the  difficulties  arising  from 
the  prodigious  diversity  of  objects  which  seem 
to  possess  these  qualities. 

We  know  pretty  well  what  is  the  faculty 
of  seeing  or  hearing;  or,  at  least,  we  know 
that  what  is  agreeable  to  one  of  those  facul- 
ties, has  no  effect  whatever  on  the  other.  We 
know  that  bright  colours  afford  no  dehght  to 
the  ear,  nor  sv/eet  tones  to  the  eye ;  and  are 
therefore  perfectly  assured  that  the  qualities 
which  make  the  visible  objects  agreeable, 
cannot  be  the  same  with  those  which  give 
pleasure  to  the  ear.  But  it  is  by  the  eye  and 
by  the  ear  that  all  material  beauty  is  per- 
ceived; and  yet  the  beauty  which  discloses 
itself  to  these  two  separate  Senses,  and  conse« 
quently  must  depend  u^on  qualities  which 
have  no  sort  of  affinity,  is  supposed  to  be  one 
distinct  quality,  and  to  be  perceived  by  a  pe- 
culiar sense  or  faculty !  -The  perplexity  be- 
comes still  greater  when  we  think  of  the 
beauty  of  poenis  or  theorenls,-an~a  endeavour 
to  imagine  what  qualities  they  can  possess  ir 
common  With  the  agreeable  modifications  oi 
light  Or  of  sound. 

-'It  is  in  these  considerations  undoubtedly 
that  the  difficulty  of  the  siibject  consists.  The 
faculty  of  taste,  plainly,  is  not  a  faculty  like 
any  of  the  external  senses,  the  range  of  whose 
objects  is  limited  and  precise,  as  well  as  the 
qualities  by  which  they  are  gratified  or  of- 
fended ;  and  beauty,  aecorditlgly,  is  discovered 
in  an  infinite  variety  of  objects;  aiiiOng  which 
it  seems,  at  first  sight,  impossible  to  discdyef 
any  other  bond  of  connexion.  Yet  boundless 
as  their  diversity  may  appear,  it  is  plain  that 
they  *ittsf  Teserhble  each  other  in  iojHeffe'ng, 
and  in  Something  more  definite  and  definable 
than  merely  in  being  agreeable ;  since  they 
are  all  classed  together,  in  every  tOngiie  and 
nation,  under  the  common  appellation  of  beau- 
tiful, and  aie  'felt  indeed  to  produce  emotions 
in  the  m'ind  that  have  some  sort  of  kindred  or 
affinity.  ;'The  words  beauty  and  beautiful,  in 
short,  do'and  must  mean  something;  and  are 
universally  felt  to  m«an  something  "much 
more  definite  than  agreeableness  or  gratifica- 
tion iti  general :  and  while  it  is  confessedly 
by  no  means  easy  to  describe  or  de'fine  what 
that  soniething  is,  the  force  aiid  clealiress  of 
our  perception  of  it  is  demonstrated'  by  the 
readiness  with  which  we  determine,  in  any 
particular  instance,  whether  the  object  of  a 
given  pleasurable  emotion  is  Or  is  not  prop- 
erly described  as  beauty.  ' 

What  we  have*  already  said,  wC  confess, 
appears  to  us  conclusive  against  the  idea  of 
this  beauty  being  any  fixed  or  inherent  prop- 
erty of  the  objects  to  which  it  is  asCribed,  or 
itself  the  Object  of  any  separate  and  inde- 
pendent faculty ;  and  we  will  no  longe'r  con- 
ceal frota  the  reader  what  -We  take  to  be  the 
true  solution  of  the  difficulty.  In  our  opinion, 
then,  our  sCnse  of  beauty  depends  entirely  oA 
our  previous  experifence  of  simpler  pleastires 
or  emotions,  and  consists  in  the  suggestion  of 
agreeable  or  interesting  sensations  with  which 
we  had  formerly  Tjeen  made  familiar  by  tho 
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direct  and  inielligible  agency  of  our  common 
sensibilities;  and  that  vast  variety  of  objects, 
to  which  we  give  the  common  name  of  beau- 
tiful, become  entitled  to  that  appellation, 
merely  because  they  all  possess  the  power  of 
recalling  or  reflecting  those  sensations  of 
which  they  have  been  the  accompaniments, 
or  with  which  they  have  been  associated  in 
our  imagination  by  any  other  more  casual 
bond  of  connection.  According  to  this  view 
of  the  matter,  therefore,  beauty  is  not  an  in- 
herent property  or  quality  of  objects  at  all, 
but  the  result  of  the  accidental  relations  in 
which  they  may  stand  to  our  experience  of 
pleasures  or  emotions ;  and  does  not  depend 
upon  any  particular  configuration  of  parts, 
proportions,  or  colours,  in  external  things,  nor 
upon  the  unity,  coherence,  or  simplicity  of 
intellectual  creation*— but  merely  upon  the 
associations  which,  in  the  case  of  every  indi- 
vidual, maj  enable  these  inherent,  and  other- 
wise indifferent  qualities,  to  suggest  or  recall 
to  the  mind  emotions  of  a  pleasurable  or  in- 
teresting description.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  no  object  is  beautiful  in  itself,  or  could 
appear  so  antecedent  to  our  experience  of  di- 
rect pleasures  or  emotions;  and  that,  as  an 
infinite  variety  of  objects  may  thus  reflect  iii- 
teresting  ideas,  so  all  of  them  may  acquire 
the  title  of  beautiful,  although  utterly  diverse 
and  disparate  in  their  nature,  and  possessing 
nothing  in  common  but  this  accidental  power 
of  reminding  us  of  other  emotions. 

This  theory,  which,  we  believe,  is  now  very 
generally  adopted,  though  under  many  need- 
less qualifications,  shall  be  farther  developed 
and  illustrated  in  the  sequel.  But  at  present 
we  shall  only  remark,  that  it  serves,  at  least, 
to  solve  the  great  problem  involved  in  the 
discussion,  by  rendering  it  easily  conceivable 
how  objects  which  have  no  inherent  resem- 
blance, nor,  indeed,  any  one  quality  in  com- 
mon, should  yet  be  united  in  one  common 
relation,  and  consequently  acquire  one  com- 
mon name ;  just  as  all  the  things  that  belonged 
to  a  beloved  individual  may  serve  to  remind 
us  of  him,  and  thus  to  av^ake  a  kindred  class 
of  emotions,  though  just  as  utjike  each  other 
as  any  of  the  objects  that  are  classed  under 
the  general  name  of  beautiful.  His  poetry, 
for  instaace,  or  his  slippers — his  acts  of  bounty 
or  his  saddle-horse — may  lead  to  the  same 
chain  of  interesting  remembrances,  and  thus 
agree  in  possessing  a  power  of  excitement, 
for  the  sources  of  which  we  should  look  in 
vain  through  all  the  variety  of  their  physical 
or  raetaphys'pal  qualities. 

By  the  h.'lp  of  the  same  consideration,  we 
get  rid  of  all  the  mystery  of  a  peculiar  sense 
or  faculty,  imagined  for  the  express  purpose 
of  perceiving  beauty;  and  discover  that  the 
power  of  taste  is  nothing  more  than  the  liabit 
of  tracing  those  associations,  by  which  almost 
all  objects  may  be  connected  with  interesting 
emotions.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  that  the 
recollection  of  any  scene  of  delight  or  emotion 
must  produce  a  certain  agreeable  sensation, 
and  that  the  pbjects  which  introduce  these 
recollections  should  not  appear  altogether  in- 
different to  us :  nor  is  it,  perhaps,  very  difficult 


to  imagine,  that  recollections  thus  strikingly 
suggested  by  some  real  and  present  existence, 
should  present  themselves  under  a  different 
aspect,  and  move  the  mind  somewhat  differ- 
ently from  those  which  arise  spontaneously  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  our  reflections,  and  do 
not  thus  grow  out  of  a  direct,  present,  and 
peculiar  impression. 

The  whole  of  this  doctrine,  however,  we 
shall  endeavour  by  and  bye  to  establish  upon 
more  direct  evidence.  But  having  now  ex- 
plained, in  a  general  way,  both  the  difficulties 
of  the  subject,  and  our  suggiestion  as  to  their 
true  solution,  it  is  proper  thatwe  should  take  a 
short  review  of  the  more  considerable  theories 
that  have  been  proposed  for  the  elucidation 
of  this  curious  question;  which  is  one  of  the 
most  delicate  as  well  as  the  most  popular  in 
the  science  of  metaphysics — was  one  of  the 
earliest  which  exercised  the  speculative  inge- 
nuity of  philosophers — and  has  at  last,  we 
think,  been  more  successfully  treated  than 
any  other  of  a  similar  description. 

In  most  of  these  speculations  we  shall  find 
rather  imperfect  truth  than  fundamental  error; 
or,  at  all  events,  such  errors  only  as  arise  natu- 
rally from  that  peculiar  difficulty  which  we 
have  already  endeavoured  to  explain,  as  con- 
sisting in  the  prodigious  multitude  and  di- 
versity of  the  objects  in  which  the  common 
quality  of  beauty  was  to  be  accounted  for. 
Those  who  have  not  been  sufRcifintly  aware 
of  the  difficulty  have  generally  dogmatised 
from  a  small  number  of  instances,  and  have 
rather  given  examples  of  the  occurrence  of 
beauty  in  some  few  classes  of  objects,  than 
afforded  any  light  as  to  that  upon  which  it 
essentially  depended  in  all ;  while  those  who 
felt  its  full  force  have  very  often  found  no 
other  resource,  than  to  represent  beauty  as 
consisting  in  properties  so  extremely  vague 
and  general,  (such,  for  example,  as  the  power 
of  exciting  ideas  of  relation,)  as  almost  to 
elude  our  comprehension,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  so  abstract  and  metaphysical  a  de- 
scription, as  not  to  be  very  intelligibly  stated, 
as  the  elements  of  a  strong,  familiar,  ana 
pleasurable  emotion. 

This  last  observation  leads  us  to  make  one 
other  remark  upon  the  general  character  of 
these  theories ;  and  this  is,  that  some  of  them, 
though  not  openly  professing  that  doctrine, 
seem  necessarily  to  imply  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  sense  or  faculty  for  the  perception 
of  beauty ;  as  they  resolve  it  into  properties 
that  are  not  in  any  way  interesting  or  agree- 
able to  any  of  our  known  faculties.  Such 
are  all  those  which  make  jt  consist  in  propor- 
tion— or  in  variety,  combined  with  regular- 
ity— or  in  waving  lines — or  in  unity — or  in 
the  perception  of  relations^without  explain- 
ing, or  attempting  to  explain,  how  any  of  these 
things  should,  in  any  circumstances,  alfect  us 
with  delight  or  emotion.  Others,  again,  do 
not  require  the  supposition  of  any  such  sepa- 
rate faculty;  because  in  them  the  sense  of 
beauty  is  considered  as  arising  from  other 
more  simple  and  familiar  emotions,  which 
are  in  themselves  and  beyond  all  dispute 
agreeable.    Such  are  those  which  teach  that 
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oeauty  depends  on  the  perception  of  utility, 
or  of  design,  or  fitness,  or  in  tracing  associa- 
tions between  its  objects  and  the  common 
joys  or  emotions  of  our  nature.  Which  of 
these  two  classes  of  speculation,  to  one  or 
other  of  which,  we  believe,  all  theories  of 
beauty  may  be  reduced,  is  the  most  philo- 
sophical in  itself,,  we  imagine,  can  admit  of 
no  question;  and  we  hope  in  the  sequel  to 
leave  it  as  little  doubtful,  which  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  most  consistent  with  the  fact.  In 
the  mean  time,  we  must  give  a  short  account 
of  some  of  the  theories  themselves. 

The  most  ancient  of  which  it  seems  neces- 
sary to  take  any  notice,  is  that  which  may  be 
traced  in  the  Dialogues  of  Plato — though  we 
are  very  far  from  pretending  that  it  is  possible 
to  give  any  intelligible  or  consistent  account 
of  its  tenor.  It  should  never  be  forgotten, 
however,  that  it  is  to  this  subtle  and  inge- 
nious spirit  that  we  owe  the  suggestion,  that 
it  is  mind  alone  that  is  beautiful;  and  that, 
in  perceiving  beauty,  it  only  contemplates 
the  shadow  of  its  own  affections; — a  doctrine 
which,  however  mystically  unfolded  in  his 
wiiting-s,  or  however  combined  with  extrava- 
gant or  absurd  speculations,  unquestionably 
carries  in  it  the  the  germ  of  all  the  truth  that 
has  since  been  revealed  on  the  subject.  By 
far  the  largest  dissertation,  however,  that  this 
great  philosopher  has  left  upon  the  nature  of 
beauty,  is  to  be  found  in  the  dialogue  entitled 
The  Greater  Hippias,  which  is  entirely  de- 
voted to  that  inquiry.  We  do  not  learn  a 
great  deal  of  the  author's  own  opinion,  in- 
deed, from  this  performance;  for  it  is  one  of 
the  dialogues  which  have  been  termed  Ana- 
treptie,  or  confuting — in  which  nothing  is 
concluded  in  the  affirmative,  but  a  series  of 
sophistical  suggestions  or  hypotheses  are  suc- 
cessively exposed.  The  plan  of  it  is  to  lead 
on  Hippias,  a  shallow  ana  confident  sophist, 
to  make  a  variety  of  dogmatical  assertions  as 
to  the  nature  of  beauty,  and  then  to  make 
him  retract  and  abandon  them,  upori  the 
statement  of  some  obvious  objections.  So- 
crates and  he  agree  at  first  in  the  notable 
proposition,  "that  beauty  is  that  by  which 
all  beautiful  things  are  beautiful ;"  and  then, 
after  a  great  number  of  suggestions,  by  far 
too  childish  and  absurd  to  be  worthy  of  any 
notice — such  as,  that  the  beautiful  may  per- 
adventure  be  gold,  or  a  fine  woman,  or  a 
handsome  mare — they  at  last  get  to  some 
suppositions,  which  show  that  almost  all  the 
theories  that  have  since  been  propounded  on 
this  interesting  subject  had  occurred  thus 
early  to  the  active  and  original  mind  of  this 
keen  and  curious  inquirer.  Thus,  Socrates 
first  suggests  that  beauty  riiay  consist  in  the 
fitness  or  suitableness  of  any  object  to  the 
place  it  occupies ;  and  afterwards,  more  gen- 
erally and  directly,  that  it  may  consist  in 
utility — a  notion  which  is  ultimately  reject- 
ed, however,  upon  the  subtle  consideration 
that  the  useful  is  that  which  prbduces  good, 
and  that  the  producer  and  the  product  being 
necessarily  different,  it  would  follow,  upon 
that  supposition,  that  beauty  could  nal  be 
good  nor  good  beautiful.  Finally,  hi  »ug- 
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gests  that  beauty  may  be  the  inp:e  organic 
delight  of  the  eye  or  the  ear;  to  which,  after 
stating  very  slightly  the  objection,  that  it 
would  be  impossible  to  account  upon  this 
ground  for  the  beauty  of  poetry  or  eloquence, 
he  proceeds  to  rear  up  a  more  refined  and 
elaborlite  refutation,  upon  suoh  grounds  as 
these : — If  beauty  be  the  proper  name  of  thai 
which  is  naturally  agreeable  to  the  sight  and 
hearing,  it  is  plain,  that  the  objects  to  which 
it  is  ascribed  must  possess  some  common  and 
distinguishable  property,  besides  that  of  being 
agreeable,  in  consequence  of  which  they  are 
separated  and  set  apart  from  objects  that  are 
agreeable  to  our  other  senses  and  faculties, 
and,  at  the  sametime^  classed  together  under 
the  common  ajjpellation  of  beautiful.  Now, 
we  are  not  only  quite  unable  to  discover  what 
this  property  is,  but  it  is  manifest,  that  objects 
which  make  themselves  known  to  the  ear, 
can  have  no  property  as  such,  in  common 
with  objects  that  make  themselves  known  to 
the  eye;  it  being  impossible  that  an  object 
which  is  beautiful  by  its  colour,  can  be  beau- 
tiful, from  the  same  quality,  with  another 
which  is  beautiful  by  its  sound.  From  all 
which  it  is  inferred,  that  as  beauty  is  admitted 
to  be  something  real,  it  cannot  be  merely  what 
is  agreeable  to  the  organs  of  sight  or  hearing. 

There  is  jjo  practical  wisdom,  we  admit,  in 
those  fine-drawn  speculations;  nor  any  of  that 
spirit  of  patient  observation  by  which  alone 
any  sound  view  of  such  objects  can  ever 
be  attained.  There  are  also  many  marks 
of  that  singular  incapacity  to  distinguish 
between  what  is  absolutely  puerile  and 
foolish,  and  what  is  plausible,  at  least,  and 
ingenious,  which  may  be  reckoned  among 
the  characteristics  of  "the  divine  philoso- 
pher," and  in  some  degree  of  all  the  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity:  but  they  show  clearly 
enough  the  subtle  and  abstract  character  of 
Greek  speculation,  and  prove  at  how  early 
a  period,  and  to  how  great  an  extent,  the 
inherent^  difficulties  of  the  subject  were  felt, 
and  produced  their  appropriate  efl"ects. 

There  are  some  hints  on  these  subjects  in 
the  works  of  Xenophon ;  and  some  scattered 
observations  in  those  of  Cicero ;  who  was  the 
■first,  we  believe,  to  observe,  that  the  sense 
of  beauty  is  peculiar  to  man;  but  nothing 
.else,  we  believe,  in  classical  antiquity,  which 
requires  to  be  analysed  or  explained.  It  ap- 
pears that  St.  Augustin  composed  a.  large 
treatise  on  beauty ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented, 
that  the  speculations  of  that  acute  and  ardent 
genius  on  such  a  subject  have  been  lost.  We 
discover,  from  incidental  notices  in  other  parts 
of  his  writings,  that  he  conceived  the  beauty 
of  all  objects  to  depend  en  their  unity,  or  on 
the  perception  of  that  principle  or  design 
which  fixed  the  relations  of  their  various 
parts,  and  presented,  them  to  the  intellect  or 
imagination  as  one  harmonious  whole.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  deal  very  strictly  with 
a  theory  with  which  we  are  so  imperfectly 
acquainted :  but  it  may  be  observed,  that, 
while  the  author  is  so  far  in  the  right  as  to 
make  beauty  consist  in  a  relation  to  mind, 
and  not  in  any  physical  ciuality,  he  has  taken 
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far  too  narrow  and  circumscribed  a  view  of 
t tie  matter,  and  one  which  seems  almost  ex- 
clusively-applicable to  works  of  human  art; 
it  being  plain  enough,  we  think,  that  a  beau- 
tiful landscape,  or  a  beautiful  horse,  has  no 
more  unity,  and  no  more  traces  of  design, 
than  one  which  is  not  beautiful.  . 

We  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  the 
schoolmen  taught  upon  this  subject  during  the 
dark  ages;  but  the  discussion  does  not  seem 
10  have  been  resumed  for  long  after  the  re- 
vival of  letters.  The  followers  of  Leibnitz 
were  pleased  to  maintain  that  beauty  con- 
sisted in  perfection ;  but  what  constituted 
perfection  (in  this  respect)  they  did  not  at- 
tempt to  define.  M.  Crouzas  wrote  a  long 
essay,  to  show  that  beauty  defended  on  these 
five  elements,  variety,  unity,  regularity,  order, 
and  proportion;  and  the  Pere  Andre,  a  still 
longer  one  to  prove,  that,  admitting  these  to 
be  the  true  foundations  of  beauty,  it  was  still 
most  important  to  consider,  that  the  beauty 
which  results  from  them  is  either  essential, 
or  natural,  or  artificial — and  that  it  may  be 
greater  or  less,  according  as  the  character- 
istics of  each  of  these  classes  are  combined 
or  set  in  opposition. 

Among  ourselves,  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
considerable  publication  on  the  subject  till 
the  appearance  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Charac- 
teristics; in  which  a  sort  of  rapturous  Platonic 
doctrine  is  delivered  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
primitive  and  Supreme  Good  and  Beauty,  and 
of  a  certain  internal  sense,  by  which  both 
beauty  and  moral  merit  are  distinguished. 
Addison  published  several  ingenious  papers 
in  The  Spectator,  on  the  pleasures  of  the 
imagination,  and  was  the  first,  we  believe, 
who  referred  them  to  the  specific  sources  of 
beauty,  sublimity,  and  novelty.  He  did  not 
enter  much,  however,  into  the  metaphysical 
discussion  of  the  nature  of  beauty  itself;  and 
the  first  philosophical  treatise  of  note  that  ap- 
peared on  the  subject,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  Inquiry  of  Dr.  Hucheson,  first  pub- 
lished, we  believe,  in  1735. 

In  this  work,  the  notion  of  a  peculiar  in- 
ternal sense,'  by  which  we  are  made  sensible 
of  the  existence  of  beauty,  is  very  boldly  pro- 
mulgated, and  maintained  by  many  ingenious 
arguments:  Yet  nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be 
more  extravagant  than  such  a  proposition ; 
and  nothing  but  the  radical  faults  of  the  other 
parts  of  his  theory  could  possibly  have  driven 
the  learned  author  to  its  adoption.  Even 
after- the  existence  of  the  sixth  sense  was  as- 
sumed, he  felt  that  it  was  still  necessary  that 
he  should  explain  what  were  the  qualities  by 
which  it  was  gratified ;  and  these,  he  was 
pleased  to  allege,  were  nothing  but  the  com- 
binations of  variety  with  uniformity;  all  ob- 
jects, as  he  has  himself  expressed  it,  which 
are  equally  uniform,  being  beautiful  in  pro- 
portion to  their  variety — and  all  objects 
e(Jually  various  being  beautiful  in  proportion 
to  th'^ir  uniformity.  Now,  not  to  insist  upon 
the  obvious  and  radical  objection  that  this  is 
not  true  in  fact,  as  to  flowers,  landscapes,  or 
•indeed  of  any  thing  but  architecture,  if  it  be 
true  of  that — it  could  not  fail  to  strike  the 


ingenious  author  that  these  qualities  of  uni- 
formity and  variety  were  not  of  themselves 
agreeable  to  any  of  our  known  senses  or  facul- 
ties, except  when  considered  as  symbols  of 
utility  or  design,  and  therefore  could  not  in- 
telligibly account  for  the  very  lively  emotions 
which  we  often  experience  from  the  percep- 
tion of  beauty,  where  the  notion  of  design  or 
utility  is  not  at  all  suggested.  He  was  con- 
strained, therefore,  either  to  abandon  this  view 
of  the  nature  of  beauty  altogether,  or  to  ima- 
gine a  new  sense  or  faculty,  whose  only  func- 
tion it  should  be  to  receive  delight  from  the 
combinations  of  uniformity  and  variety,  with- 
out any  consideration  of  their  being  significant 
of  things  agreeable  to  our  other  faculties;  and 
this  being  accomplished  by  the  mere  force 
of  the  definition,  there  was  no  room  for  farther 
dispute  or  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

Some  of  Hucheson's  followers,  such  as  Ge- 
rard and  others,  who  were  a  little  startled  at 
the  notion  of  a  separate  faculty,  ^and  yet 
wished  to  retain  the  doctrine  of  beauty  de- 
pending on  variety  and  uniformity,  endea- 
voured, accordingly,  to  show  that  these  quali-  - 
ties  were  Haturally  agreeable  to  the  mind,  and 
were  recommended  by  considerations  arising 
from  its  most  familiar  properties.  Uniformity 
or  simplicity,  they  observed,  renders  our  con- 
ception of  objects  easy,  and  saves  the  mind 
from  all  fatigue  and  distraction  in  the  con- 
sideration of  them  ;  whilst  variety,  if  circum- 
scribed and  limited  by  an  ultimate  uniformity, 
gives  it  a  pleasing  exercise  and  excitement, 
and  keeps  its  energies  in  a  state  of  pleasur- 
able activity.  Now,  this  appears  to  us  to  be 
mere  trifling.  The  varied  and  lively  emotions 
which  we  receive  from  the  perception  of 
beauty,  obviously  have  no  sort  of  resemblance 
to  the  pleasure  of  moderate  intellectual  exer- 
tion: nor  can  anything  be  conceived  more 
utterly  dissimilar  than  the  gratification  we 
have  in  gazing  on  the  form  of  a  lovely  woman, 
and  the  satisfaction  we  receive  from  working 
an  easy  problem  in  arithmetic  or  geometry. 
If  a  triangle  is  m6re  beautiful  than  a  regular 
polygon,  as  those  authors  maintain,  merely  be- 
cause its  figure  is  more  easily  comprehended, 
the  number  four  should  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  number  327,  and  the  form  of  a  gibbet 
far  more  agreeable  than  that  of  a  branching 
oak.  The  radical  .error,  in  short,  consists  m 
fi.xlng  upon  properties  that  are  not  interesting 
in  themselves,  and  can  never  be  conceived, 
therefore,  to  excite  any  emotion,  as  the  foun- 
tain-spring of  all  our  emotions  of  beauty :  and 
it  is  an  absurdity  that  must  infallibly  lead  to 
others — whether  these  take  the  shape  of  a 
violent  attempt  to  disguise  the  truly  different 
nature  of  the  properties  so  selected,  or  of  the 
bolder  expedient  of  creating  a  peculiar  faculty, 
whose  office  it  is  to  find  them  interesting. 

The  next  remarkable  theory  was  that  pro- 
posed by  Edmund  Burke,  in  his  Treatise  of 
the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  But  of  this,  in 
spite  of  the  great  name  of  the  author,  we  can- 
not persuade  ourselves  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say  much.  His  explanation  is  founded  upon 
a  species  of  materialism — not  much  to  have 
been  expected  from  the  general  character  of 
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his  genius,  or  the  strain  of  his  other  specula- 
tions— for  it  all  resolves  into  this — that  all 
objects  appear  beautiful,  whicii  have  the 
po'wer  of  producing  a  peculiar  relaxation  of 
our  nerves  and  fibres,  and  thus  inducing  a 
certain  degree  of  bodily  languor  and  sinking. 
Of  all  the  suppositions  that  have  been  at  any 
lime  hazaixied  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
beauty,  this,  we  think,  is  the  most  unfortu- 
nately imagined,  and  the  most  weakly  sup- 
ported. There  is  no  philosophy  in  the  doctrine 
— and  the  fandamental  assumption  is  in  every 
way  contradicted  by  the  most  familiar  expe- 
rience. There  is  no  relaxation  of  the  fibres 
in  the  perception  of  beauty — and  there  is  no 
pleasure  in  the  relaxation  of  the  fibres.  If 
there  were,  it  would  follow,  that  a  warm  bath 
would  be  by  far  the  most  beautiful  thing  in 
the  world — and  that  the  brilliant  lights,  and 
bracing  airs  of  a  fine  autumn  morning,  would 
be  the  very  reverse  of  beautiful.  Accordingly, 
though  the  treatise  alluded  to  will  always  be 
valuable  on  account  of  the  many  fine  and  just 
remarks  it  contains,  we  are  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  accurate  inquirer  into  the  subject 
{with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Mr.  Price,  in 
whose  hands,  however,  the  doctrine  assumes 
a  new  character)  by  whom  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  theory  has  not  been  expli- 
citly abandoned. 

A  yet  more  extravagant  doctrine  was  soon 
afterwards  inculcated,  and  in  a  tone  of  great 
authority,  in  a  long  article  from  the  brilliant 
pen  of  Diderot,  in  the  French  Encyclopedie; 
and  one  which  exemplifies,  in  a  very  striking 
manner,  the  nature  of  the  difficulties  with 
which  the  discussion  is  embarrassed.  This 
ingenious  person,  perceiving  at  once,  that  the 
beauty  which  we  ascribe  to  a.  particular  class 
of  objects,  could  not  be  referred  to  any  pecu- 
liar and  inherent  quality  in  the  objects  them- 
selves, but  depended  upon  their  power  of 
exciting  certain  sentiments  in  our  minds ;  and 
being,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  loss  to  discover 
what  common  power  could  belong  to  so  vast 
a  variety  of  objects  as  pass  under  the  general 
appellationi  of  beautiful,  or  by  what  tie  all  the 
various  emotions  which  are  excited  by  the 
perceptioa  of  beauty  could  be  united,  was  at 
last  driven,  by  the  necessity  of  keeping  his 
definition  sufficiently  wide  and  comprehen- 
sive, to  hazard  the  strange  assertion,  that  all 
objects  were  beautiful  which  excite  in  us  the 
idea  o{  relation ;  that  our  sense  of  beauty  con- 
sisted in  tracing  out  the  relations  which  the 
object  possessing  it  might  have  to  other  ob- 
jects j  and  Ihal  its  actual  beauty  was  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  and  clearness  of  the 
relations  thus  suggested  and  perceived.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary,  we  presume,,  to  expose  by 
any  arguments  the  manifest  fallacy,  or  rather 
the  palpable  absurdity,  of  such'  a  theory  as 
this.  In  the  first  place,  we  conceive  it  to  be 
obvious,  thati  all  objects  whatever  have  an 
infinite,  aad  consequently,  an  equal  number 
of  relations,  and  are  equally  likely  to  suggest 
them  to  those  to  whom  they  are  presented;— 
or,  at  all  events,  it'  is  certain,  that,  ugly  and 
disagreeable  objects  have  just  as  many  rela- 
tions as  those  tJiat  are  agreeable,  and  ought,  f 


I  therefore,  to  be  just  as  beautiful,  if  the  sense 
of  beauty  consisted  In  the  perception  of  rela- 
tions. In  the  next  place,  it  seems  to  be  suffi- 
ciently certain,  from  the  experience  and  com- 
mon feelings  of  all  men,  that  the  perception  of 
relations  among  objects  is  not  in  itself  accom- 
panied by  any  pleasure  whatever ;  and  in  par- 
ticular has  no  conceivable  resemblance  to  the 
emotion  we  receive  from  the  percepliou  of 
beauty.  When  we  perceive  one  ugly  old 
woman  sitting  exactly  opposite  to  two  other 
ugly  old  women,  and  observe,  at  the  same 
moment,  that  the  first  is  as  big  as  the  other  two 
taken  together,  we  humMy  conceive,  that  this 
clear  perception  of  the  relations  in  wliich  these 
three  Graces  stand  to  each  other,  cannot  well 
be  mistaken  for  a  sense  of  beauty,  and  that  it 
does  not  in  the  least  abate  or  interfere  with  our 
sense  of  their  ugliness.  Finally,  we  may  ob- 
serve, that  the  sense  of  beauty  results  instanta- 
neously from  the  perception  of  the  object; 
whereas  the  discovery  of  its  relations  to  other 
objects  must  necessarily  be  a  work  of  time  and 
reflection,  in  the  course  of  which  the  beauty  of 
the  object,  so  far  from  beitjg  created  or  brought 
into  notice,  must,  in  fact,  be  lost  sight  of  and 
forgotten. 

Another  more  plausible  and  ingenious  theory 
was  suggested  by  the  Pete  Buffiej:,  and  after- 
wards adopted  and  illustrated  with  great  talent 
in  the  Discourses  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.  Ac- 
cording to  this  doctrine,  beauty  consists,  as 
Aristotle  held  virtue  to  do,  in  mediocrity,  or 
conformity  to  that  which  is  most  usual.  Thus 
a  beautiful  nose,  to  make  use  of  Dr.  Smith's 
very  apt,  though  homely,  illustration  of  this 
doctrine,  is  one  that  is  neither  very  long  nor 
very  short — very  straight  nor  very  much 
bent — but  of  an  ordinary  form  and  proportion, 
compared  with  all  the  extremes.  It  is  the 
form,  in  short,  which  naturq  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  in  all  cases,  though  she  has  more 
friequently deviated  from  it  than  hit  it;  but 
deviating  from  it  in  all  directions,  all  her  de- 
viations come  nearer  to  it  than  they  ever  do 
to  each  other.  Thus'  the  most  beautiful  in 
every  species  of  creatures  bears  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  the  whole  species,  while  mon- 
sters are  so  denominated  because  they  bear 
the  least ;  and  thus  the  beautiful,  though  in 
one  sense  the  rarest,  as  the  exact  medium  is 
but  seldom  hit,  is  invariably  the  most  common, 
because  it  is  the  central  point  from  vdtiich  ail 
the  deviations  are  the  least  remote.  Thi« 
view  of  the  matter  is  adopted  by  Sir  Joshua  in 
its  full  extent,  and  is  even  carried  so  fiir  by 
this  great  artist,  that  he  does  not  Scruple  to 
conclude,  "  That  if  we  were  more  used  to  de- 
formity than  beauty,  deformity  would  then 
lose  the  idea  that  is  now  annexed  to  it,  and 
take  that  of  beauty; — ^just  as  we  approve  and 
admire  fashions  in  dress,  for  no  other  reasoa 
than  that  we  are  used  to  them." 

Now,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  very  startling 
conclusion  to  which  these  principles  must 
lead,  viz.  that  things  are  beautiful  in  propor- 
tion as  they  are  ordinary,  and  that  it  ie 
merely  their  familiarity  which  constitute* 
their  beauty,  we  would  observe,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  whole  theory  seems  to  have 
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been  suggested  by  a  consideraticjn  of  animal  i 
foims,  or  perhaps  of  the  human  figure  exclu- 
sively. In  these  forms,  it  is  quite  true  that 
great  and  monstrous  deviations  from  the  usual 
proportions  are  extremely  disagreeable.  But 
this,  -we  have  no  doubt,  arises  entirely  from 
some  idea  of  pain  or  disaster  attached  to  thejr 
existence;  or  from  their  obvious  unfitness  for 
the  functions  they  have  to  perform.  In  vege- 
table forms,  accordingly,  these  irregularities 
excite  no  such  disgust;  it  being,  in  fact, 
the  g?eat  object  of  culture,  in  almost  all  the 
more  beautiful  kinds,  to  produce  what  may 
be  called  monstrosities.  And,  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, vphere  the  idea  of  suffering  is  still 
more  completely  excluded,  it  is  notorious  that, 
so  far  from  the  more  ordinary  configurations 
being  thought  the  most  beautiful,  this  epithet 
is  scarcely  ever  employed  but  to  denote  some 
rare  and  unusual  combination  of  veins,  colours, 
or  dimensions.  As  to  landscapes,  again,  audi 
almost  all  the  works  of  art,  without  exception, 
the  theoiry  is  plainly  altogether  incapable  of 
application.  In  what  sense,  for  example,  can 
it  be  said  that  the  beauty  of  natural  scenery; 
consists  in  mediocrity ;  or  that  those  landscapes 
are  the  most  beautiful  that  are  the  most  com- 
mon 1  or  what  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the 
proposition,  that  the  most  beautiful  building,, 
or  picture,  or  poem,  is  that  which  bears  the 
nearest  resemblance  to  all  the  individuals  of 
its  class,  and  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most 
ordinary  and  common  1 

To  a  doctrine  which  is  liable  to  these  obvi- 
ous and  radical  objections,  it  is  not  perhaps 
necessary  to  make  any  other ;  but  we  must 
remark  farther,  first,  that  it  necessarily  sup- 
poses that  our  sense  of  beauty  is,  in  all  cases, 
preceded  by  such  a  large  comparison  between 
various  individuals  of  the  same  species,  as 
may  enable  u^  to  ascertain  that  average  or 
mean  form  in  which  beauty  is  supposed  to 
consist;  and,  consequently,  that  we  could 
never  discover  any  object  to  be  beautiful  an- 
tecedent to  such  a  comparison ;  and,  secondly, 
that,  even  if  we  were  to  allow  that  this  theory, 
afforded  some  explanation  of  the  superior 
beauty  of  any  one  object,  compared  with 
others  of  the  same  class;  it  plainly  furnishes 
no  explanation  whatever  of  the  superior 
beauty  of  one  class  of  objects  compared  with 
another.  We  naay  believe,  if  we  please,  that 
one  peacock  is  handsomer  than  another,  be- 
cause it  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  ave- 
rage or  mean  form  of  peacocks  in  general ; 
but  this  reason  will  avail  us  nodiing  whatever 
in  explaining  why  any  peacock  is  handsomer 
than  any  pelican  or  penguin.  We  may  say, 
withont  manifest  absurdity,  that  the  most 
beautiful  pig  is  that  which  has  I'east  of  the 
extreme  qualities  that  sometimes  occur  in  the 
tribe ;  but  it  would  be  palpably  absurd  to  give 
this  reason,  or  any  thing  like  it,  for  the  superior 
beauty  of  the  tribe  of  antelopes  or  spaniels. 

The  notion,  in  short,  seems  to  have  been 
hastily  adopted  by  the  ingenious  persons  who 
have  maintained  it,  partly  upon  the  narrow 
ground  of  the  disgust  ,produced  by  monsters 
in  the  animal  creation,  which  has  been  already 
BufHciently  explained — and  partly  in  conse- 


quence of  the  fallacy  which  lurks  ii.  the  vagHs 
and  general  proposition  of  those  things  being 
beautiful  which  are  neither  too  big  nor  too  lit- 
tle, too  massive  nor  too  slender,  &o.;  from 
which  it  was  concluded,  that  beauty  must  con- 
sist in  mediocrity : — ^not  considering  that  tho 
particle  too  merely  denotes  those  degrees 
which  are  exclusive  of  beauty,  without  in  any 
way  fixing  what  those  degrees  are.  For  the 
plain  meaning  of  these  phrases  is,  that  the  re- 
jected objects  are  too  massive  or  too  slender 
to  be  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  to  say  that  an 
object  is  beautiful  which  is  neither  too  bigiior 
too  httle,  &c.  is  really  saying  nothing  more 
than  that  beautiful  objects  are  such  as  are  not 
in  any  degree  ugly  or  disagreeable.  The  il- 
lustration-as  to  the  effects  of  use  or  custom  in 
the  article  of  dress  is  singularly  inaccurate 
and  delusive ;  the  fact  being,  that  we  never 
admire  the  dress  which  we  are  most  accus- 
tomed to  see  — which  is  that  of  the  common 
people — but  the  dress  of  the  few  who  are  dis- 
tinguished by  rank  or  opulence  ;  and  that  we 
require  no  more  Custom  or  habit  to  make  us 
admire  this  dress,  whatever  it  may  be,  thaii  is 
necessary  to  associate  it  in  our  thoughts  with 
the  wealth,  and  dignity,  and  graceful  manners 
Of  those  who  wear  it. 

We  need  say  nothing  in  this  place  of  the 
opinions  expressed  on  the  sulqect  of  beauty  by 
Dr.  Gerard,,  Dr.  Blair,  and  a  whole  herd  of -rhe- 
toricians; because  none  of  them  pretend  to 
have  any  new  or  original  notions  with  regard 
to  it,  and,  in  general,  have  been  at  no  pains  to 
reconcile  or  render  consistent  the  various  ac- 
counts of  the  matter,  which  they  have  con- 
tented themselves  with  assembling  andlaying 
before  their  readers  all  together,  as  affording 
among  them  the  best  explanation  that  could 
be  offered  of  the  question.  Thus  they  do  not 
scruple  to  say,  that  the  sense  of  beauty  is 
sometimes  produced  by  the  mere  organic  af- 
fection of  the  senses  of  sight  or  hearing ;  at 
other  times,  by  a  perception  of  a  kind  of  re- 
gular variety :  and  in  other  instances  by  the 
association  of  interesting  conceptions ; — thus 
abandoning  altogether  any  attempt  to  answer 
the  radical  tfnestion — how  the  feeling  of 
beauty  should  be  excited  by  such  opposite 
causes— and  confounding  together,,  withont  any 
attempt  at  diserinlination,  those  theories  which 
imply  the  existence  of  a  separate  sense— oi 
faculty,  and  those  which  resolve  our  sense 
of  beauty  into  other  more  simple  or  familiar 
emotions. 

Of  late  yl^ears,  however,  we  have  had  three 
publications  on  the  subject  of  a  far  higher 
character^ — we  mean,  Mr.  Alison's  Exuays  on 
the  NaHin  and  Principles  of  Taste — Mr.  Payne 
Knight's  Andyiical  Inquiry  into  the  same  sub- 
jects— ^and  Mr.  Dugal  Stewart's  Dissertations 
on  the  Beautiful  and  on  Taste,  in  hiB  yglume 
o{  Philosophical  Essatjs.  All  these  works  pos- 
sess an  infinite  deal  of  merit,  and  have  among 
them  disclosed  almost  all  the  tmth  that  is  to  be 
kndwn  on  the  subject ;  though,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  with  some  little  admixture  of  error,  from 
which  it  will  hot,  however,  be  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate it. 

Mr.  Alison  maintains,  that  all  beauty,  or  at 
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least  111411,111:118;  beauty  of  material  objects, 
dBpends  on  the  association)s<  that  may  have 
connected  -them  with  the  ordinary  affections 
<»r  emotions  of  our- nature;  and  in  this,  which' 
is  the  filildamental  point  of  his  theory,  we 
conceive  hirii  to  fee  no  less  «Iearly  right,  than 
he  is  convincing  and  judicious  in  the  copious 
and  beautifal  iliaetrations'  by  which  he  has 
sought  to  establish -its  trnth.  When  he  pro- 
ceeds, hi3weTer,to, assert  that  our  sense  of 
beauty  consists  not  merely  in  the  suggestion! 
Bf  ideas  of  emotion,  but  in  the  contemplation 
•sf  a  connected  series  mr  train  of  6ueh  ideas,  and 
indicates  a  stabe'of  mind  in  which  the  facul- 
ties, half  active  and  half  passive,  ^re  given  Up' 
to  a  sort  of  reverie  or  musing,  in  which  they 
may  wander,  though  among  kindred  impres- 
sionSj  far  enough  from  the  immediate  object' 
of  perception,  we  wUl  confess  that  he  not  only 
seems  to' us  to  advance  a  very  questionable 
proposition,  but  very' essenti^y  to  endanger 
Eke  evidence,  as  well  as  the  consistency,  of ' 
kis  general  doctrine.  We  arcfer  from  dfeny-^' 
ing,  that,  in  minds  of  sensibility  a:nd'of  reftect- 
nig  habits,  the  contemplation  of  beautiful  ob- 
leots  will  be  apt^  especially  in  moments  of 
feisttre,  and  when  the  mind  is  vacant,  -to  give 
rise  to  such  trains  of  thoii^htj  and  to  such  pro- 
tracted ^  meditations;  but  we  cannot  possibly 
admit  that  their  eiiistenee  is  necessary  to  the 
perception  of  beauty,  orthat  it  is  in  this  state 
of  mind  exclusively  that  the  sense  of  beauty 
existsi  The  perception  of  beauty,  oiri  the  con- 
trary, we  hold  to  be,  in  most  cases,  quite  in- 
stantaneojlSj  and  altogether  as  immediate  as 
the  pepeeption  of  the  exterrtal  qualities  of  the 
object  to  which  it  isascribed.  Indeed,  it  seems 
only  neeesstiry  to  recollect,  that  i^  is  to  a  pre- 
sent material"  object  that  we  astually  ascribe' 
End  refer  this -beauty,  and  that  the  only  thing 
to  be  expiaitied  is,  how'  tfo's  object  comes  to 
appear  beautiful.  -In  the  long  train  of  inter- 
esting meditations,  however,':  to  which  Mr/ 
Alison  refers — in'  the  delightful  reveries  in 
which: he  wouM make  the-'sense  of  beauty 
consist^t  is  oovious  that  we 'must' soon  l^e 
sigh*-of  the 'external  object  which  ^gave  the 
Srst  impulse  tooGi*  thou^ts;  and  though  we 
may  afterwiiris^eAeat  upon  it,  with  increased 
interest  and' gratitude,  as  the  parent  'df  so 
many  ohariiiing  imagsSj  it  is  impossible,' we 
eoneeive,  that  the  perception  of  t7s  beauty  can 
ever  depend  uponU  long  series  of  various  and 
shifting  emotions.  "  ^' 

It  likewise  occurs  to  us -to  observe,  that  if 
everything  was  bejtutifuli'which  -was  the  oc- 
casion of  a  train  of  ideas  of  emotion,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  objects  that  are  called  'Ugly 
should  not  be  entitled  to  that  appellation.  If 
they  are  sufSciently  ugly  not  to  be  viewed 
with  indifference,,  they  too  will  give  rise  to 
ideas  of  emotion^  and  those  ideas  are  just  as 
ifikely  to  run  into  trains  and  series,  as  those  of 
a  more  agre'eaMe  description.  Nay,  as  con- 
trast itself  is  one  of  the  principles  of  associa- 
tion, it  is  not  at  aH-i!nlikely,ithja;t,  in  the  train 
of  impressive  Sideas  which  the  sight  of  ugly 
objects  miay  excite,  a,  transition  may  be  uiti- 
mately  made  to  such  as  are  connected  with 
pleasure ;  and,  thereforej  if  the  perception  of 


the  beauty  of  the  object  which  first  suggest- 
ed them  depended  on  its  having  produced  a 
series, of  ideas  of  emotion.  Or  even  of  agreea- 
ble emotions,  there  seems  to  be  no  good  rea- 
son for  doubtingj  that  ugly  objects  may  thus 
be  as  beautiful  as  any  other,  and  that  beauty 
and  ugliness  may  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
Such  is  the  danger,  as  it  appears  to  us,  of  de- 
serting the  object  itself,  or  going  beyond  its 
immediate  effect  and  impression,  in  order  to 
discover  the  sources  of  its  beauty.  Our  view 
of  the  matter  is  safer,  we  thilik,  and  far  more 
simple.  We  conceive  the  object  to  be  asso- 
ciated either  in  our  past  experience,  or  by 
some  universal  analogy,  vrith  pleasures,  "or 
emotions  that  upon  the  whole  are  pled^ant ; 
and  that  these  associated  pleasures  are  iiistan- 
taneously- suggested,  as  soon  as  the  object  ia 
presented,  fmd  by  the  first  glimpse  of  its  phy- 
sical properties,  with  which,  indeed,  they  are 
consubstantiated^and  cotifounded  in  our  sen- 

satiqM.  '   ■■  ' ' 

The  work  of  Mr.  Enight  is  more  lively,  va- 
rious, and  discursive j  than  Mr.  Alison's — but 
not  so  systematic  ,or  conclusive.  It  is '  the 
cleverer  book^  of  the  two^-but  not  the  most 
philosophical  discussion  of  the  subject;  His 
agrees  with  Mr.  Alison  in  hoHing  the  most 
important,  and,  indeed,  the  only  considerable 
part  of  beauty,  to  depend  upon  association  J 
and  has  illustrated  this '  opimOn  with  a  great 
variety  of  just  and  original  observations.  But 
he  maintains,  and  maintains  stoutly,  that  there 
is  a  beauty  independent  of  association — prior 
to  it,  and  more  original  and  fundamental — the 
priiflitiVe  and  natural  beauty  of  colours  and 
sounds.  Now,  this  we  look  upon  to  be  a 
heresy;  and  a  heresy  inconsistent  with  the 
very  first  princijdes  of  Catholic  phUosophy. 
We  shall  not  stop  at  presetit  to  give  our  rea- 
sonis  for  this  opinion,  which  we  shall  ilhistrate 
at  large  before  we  bring  this  article  to  a  close ; 
^but  we  beg- leave  merely:  to  suggest  at  pre- 
sent, that  if  oUr  sense' of  beauty  be  confess- 
edly,'m  most  cases j  the  mere:  image  or; reflec- 
tion of  pleasures  or  emotions  that  have  been 
asBoeiated'-with  objects  in  themselves  indiffer- 
ent, it  cannot  foil  to :  appear  strange  that  it 
shOBld  aWo  on  some  few  otcasions  bea'  mere 
orgknio  or  sensual  gratifiGafcioii  of  these  par- 
ticular 'Oi^ns.  Lang-uage,  it  is  believed, 
affords  no  other  example  of  so  whimsical  a 
combination  of  different  objects  under  one  ap- 
pellation;;  or  of  the  confounding  of  a  direct 
physical  sensation  'With  the '  suggestion  of  a 
social  or  isynrpathetic  moral  feeling.  We 
would  obsepve'  also,  that  while  Mr.  Knight 
stickles  so  violently  for  this  alloy  of  the  senses 
in  the  constitution  of  beauty,  he  admits,  un- 
equivocally, :  fliat  sublimity  is,  in  every  in- 
stance, and  in  all  cases,  the  effect  of  associa- 
tion alone.  Yet  sublimity  and  beauty,'in  any 
just  or  large  sense,  and  with  a  view  to  the 
philosophy  of  either,  are  manifestly  one  and 
the  same;  nOr  is  it  conceivable  to  us,  that,  if 
sublimity  be  aliioays  the  result  of  an  associa- 
tion with  ideas  of  power  or  danger,  beauty 
can  possibly  be,  in  any  case,  the  result  of  a 
mere  pleasurable  impulse  on  the  nerves  of  the 
eye  or  the  ear.    We  shall  return,  however,  to 
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this  discussion  hereafter.  Of  JVTr.  Knight  we 
have  only  further  to  observe,  that  -we  think 
he  is  not  less  heretical  in  maintaining,  that 
we  have  no  pleasure  in  sympathising  with 
distress' or  suffering,  but  only  with  mental 
energy ;  and  that,  in  contemplating  the  sub- 
lime, we  are  moved  only  with  a  sense  of 
power  and  grEindeur,  and  never  with  any  feel- 
ing oj'  terror  or  awe. — These  errors,  however, 
are  less  intimately  connected  with  the  subject 
of  our  present  discussion. 

With  Mr.  Stewart  we  have  less  occasion  for 
quarrel:  chiefly,  perhaps,  because  he  has 
made  fewer  positive  assertions,  and  entered 
less  into  the  matter  of  controversy.  His  Essay 
on  the  Beautiful  is  rather  philological  than 
metaphysical.  The  object  of  it  is  to  show  by 
what  gradual  and  successive  extensions  of 
meaning  the  word,  though  at  first  appropri- 
ated to  denote  the  pleasing  effect  ^of  colours 
alone,  might  naturally'  come  to  signify  all  the 
other  pleasing  things  to  which  it  is  now, ap- 
plied. In  tills  investigation  he  makes  many 
admirable  remarks,  and  touches,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  upon  many  of  the  disputa- 
ble parts  of  the  question ;  but  he  evades  the 
particular  point  at  issue  between  us  and  Mr. 
knight,  by  stating,  that  it  is  quite  immaterial 
to  his  purpose,  whether  the  beauty  of  colours 
be  supposed  to  depend  on  their  organic  effect 
on  the  eye,  or  on  some  association  between 
them  and  other  agreeable  emotions — ^it  being 
enough  for  his  purpose  that  this  was  probably 
the  first  sort  of  beauty  that  was  observed,  and 
that  to  which  the  name  was  at  first  exclusively 
applied.  It  is  evident  to  us,  however,  that  he 
leans  to  the  opinion  of  JVIr.  Knight,  as  to  this 
beauty  being  truly  sensual  or  organic.  In  ob- 
servii^,  too,  that  beauty  is  not  now  the  name 
of  any  one  thing  or  quality,  but  of  very  many 
different  qualities — ^and  that  it  is  applied  to 
them  all,  merely  because  they  are  often  united 
in  the  same  objects,  or  perceived  at  the  same 
time  and  by  the  same  organs — it  appears  to  us 
that  he  carries  his  philology  a  little  too  far, 
and  disregards  other  principles  of  reasoning  of 
far  higher  authority.  To  give  the  name  of 
beauty,  for  example,  to  every  thing  that  in- 
terests or  pleases  us  through  the  channel  of 
sight,  including  in  this  category  the  mere  im- 
pulse of  light  that  is  pleasant  to  the  organ, 
and  the  presentment  of  objects  whose  whole 
charm  consists  in  awakening  the  memory  of 
social  emotions,  seems  to  us  to  be  confound- 
ing things  together  that  must  always  be  sepa- 
ratfe  in  our  feelings,  and  giving  a  far  greater 
importance  to  the  mere  identity  of  the  organ 
by  which  they  are  perceived,  than  is  warrant- 
ed either  by  the  ordinary  language  or  ordinary 
experience  of  men.  Upon  the  same  principle 
we  should  give  this  name  of  beautiful,  and  no 
other^  to  all  acts  of  kindness  or  magnanimity, 
and,  indeed,  to  every  interesting  occurrence 
which  took  place  in  our  sight,  or  came  to  our 
knowledge  by  means  of  the  eye  : — ^nay,  as  the 
ear  is  also  allowed  to  be  a  channel  for  impres- 
sions of  beauty,  the  same  name  should  be 
given  to  any  interesting  or  pleasant  thing  that 
we  hear — and  good  news  read  to  tts  from  the 
gazette    should  be    denominated  beautiful, 


just  as  much  as  a  fine  composition  of  music. 
These  tilings,  however,  are  never  called  beau- 
tiful, and  are  felt,  indeed,  to  afford  a  gratifica- 
tion of  quite  a  different  nature.  It  is  no  doubt 
true,  as  Mr.  Stewart  hjas  observed,  that  beauty 
is  not  one  thing,  but  many— and  does  nol 
produce  one  uniform  emotion,  but  an  infinite 
variety  of  emotions.  But  this,  we  conceive, 
is  not  merely  becatisei  many  pleasant  things 
may  be  intimated  to  us  by  the  same  sense, 
but  because  the  things  that  are  called  bea,uti- 
ful  may  be  associated  with  an  infinite  variety 
of  agreeable  emotionsof  the  specific'character 
of  which  their  .beauty  will  consequently  par- 
take. Nor  does  it  follow,  from  the  fact  of  this 
great  variety,  that  there  can  be  no  other  prin- 
ciple of  union  among  these  agreeable  emo- 
tions, but  that  of  a  name,  extended  to  them  all 
upon  the  very  slight  ground  of  their  coming 
through  the  same  organ  j  since,  upon  our  the- 
ory, and  indeed  upon  Mr.  Stewart's,  in  a  vasl 
majority  of  instances^  there  is  the  remarkable 
circumstance  of  their  being  all  suggested. hy 
association  with  some  present  sensatien,  and 
all  modified  and  confounded,  to  our  feelings, 
by  an  actual  and  direct  perception. 

It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  pursue  these 
criticisms,  or,  indeed,  this  hasty  review  of  the 
speculation  of  other  writers,  any  farther.  The 
few  observations  we  have  already  made,  will 
enable  the  intelligent  reader,  both  to  under- 
stand in  a  general  way  what  has  been  already 
done  on  the  subject,  and  in  some  degree  pre- 
pare him  to  appreciate  the  merits  of  that 
theory,  substantially  the  same  with  Mr.  Ali- 
son's, which  we  shall  how  proceed  to  illus- 
trate somewhat  more  in  detail.  , 

The  basis  of  it  is,  that  the  beauty  which 
we  impute  to  outward  objects,  is  nothing 
more  than  the  reflection  of  our  own  inward 
emotions,  and  is  made  np  entirely  of  certain 
little  portions  of  love,  pity,  or  other  affection  s> 
which  have  been  connected  with  these  ob- 
jects, and  still  adhere  as  it  were  to  them,  and 
move  us  anew  whenever  they  are  presented  to 
oui;  observation.  Before  profteding  to  bring 
any  proof  of  the  tnath .  of  this  propoeition, 
there  are  tvpo  things  that  it  may  be  proper  to 
explain  a  little  more  distinctly.  First,  What 
are  the  primary  affections,  by  tht?  snggestion 
of  which  we  think  the  sense  of  beauty  is 
produced  t  And,  secondly,  What  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  connection  by  which  we  suppose 
that  the  objects  we  call  beautiful  are  enabled 
to  suggest  these  affections  1 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  points,  it  for- 
tunately is  not  necessary  either  to  enter  into  any 
tedious  details,  or  to  have  recourse  to  any  nice 
distinctions.  All  sensations  that  are  not  ab- 
solutely indifferent,  and  are,  at  the  same  lime, 
either  agreeable,  when  experienced  by  our- 
selves, or  attractive  when  contemplated  in 
others,  may  form  the  foundation  of  the  emo- 
tions of  sublimity  or  beauty.  The  love  of 
sensation  seems  to  be  the  ruling  appetite  of 
human  nature;  and  many  sensations,  in  which 
the  painful  maybe  thought  to  predominate, 
are  consequently  sought  for  with  avidity,  and 
recollected  with  interest,  even  in  our  own 
persons.    In  the  persons  of  others  emotions 
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still  more  painful  are  contemplated  with  ea- 
gerness and  delight :  and  therefore  we  must 
not  be  surprised  to  find,  that  many  of  the 
pleasing  sensations  of  beauty  or  sublimity  re- 
solve themselves  ultimately  into-  recollections 
of  feelings  that  may  appear  to  have  a  very 
opposite  character.  The  sum  of  the  whole 
is,  that  every  feeling  which  it  is  agreeable  to 
experience,  to  recal,  or  to  witness,  may  be- 
come the  source  pf  beauty  in  external  objects, 
when  it  is  so  connected  with  them  as  that 
their  appearance  reminds  us  of  that  feeling. 
Now,  in  real  life,  and  from  daily  experience 
and  observation,  we  know  that  it  is  agreeable, 
in  the  first  place,  to  recollect  our  own  pleasur- 
able sensations,  or  to  be  ejjabled  to  form  a 
lively  conception  of  the  pleasures  of  other 
men,  or  even  of  sentient  beings  of  any  de- 
scription. We  know  likewise,  from  the  same 
sure  authority,  that  there  is  a  certain  delight 
in  the  remembrance  of  our  past,  or  the  con- 
ception of  our  future  emotions,  even  though 
attended  with  great  pain,  provided  the  pain 
be  not  forced  too  rudely  on  the  mind,  and,  be 
softened  by  the  accompaniment  of  any  milder 
feeling.  And  finally,  we  know,  in  the  same 
maimer,  that  the  spectacle  or  conception  of 
the  emotions  of  othersj  even  when  in  a  high 
degree  painful,  is  extremely  interesting  and 
attractive,  and  draws  us  away,  not  only  from 
the  consideration  of  indifferent  objects,  but 
even  from  the  pursuit  of  light  or  frivolous 
enjoyments.  All  these  are  p£in  and  familiar 
facts;  of  the  existence  of  which,  however 
they  may  be  explained,  no  one  can  entertaip 
the  slightest  doubt^and  into  which,  there- 
fore, we  shall  have  made  no  inconsiderable 
progress,  if  we  can  resolve  the  more  myste- 
rious fact,  of  the  emotions  we  receive  from 
the  contemplation  of  sublimity  or  beauty. 

Our  proposition  then  is,  that  these  Amotions 
are  not  original  emotions,  nor  produced  di- 
rectly by  any  material  qualities  La  the  objects 
which  excite  them;  but  are  reflections,  or 
images,  of  t^e  more  radical  and  familiar 
emotions  to  which  we  have  already  alluded ; 
and  are  occasioned,  not  by  any  inherent  virtue 
in  the  objects  before  us,  but  by  the  accidents, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  by  Vhich 
these  may  have  been  enabled  to  suggest  or 
recal  to  us  our  own  past  sensations  or  sympa- 
thies. We  might  almost  venture,  indeed,  to 
lay  it  down  as  an  axiom,  that,  except  in  the 
plain  and  palpable  case  of  bodily  pain  or 
pleasure,  w^e  can  never  be  interested  in  any 
thing  but  the  fortunes  of  sentient  beings; — 
and  that  every  thing  partaking  of  the  nature  of 


which  are  sometimes  excited  by  the  spectacle 
of  beauty. 

Of  the  feelingSj  by  their  connection  with 
which  external  objects  become  beautiful,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  speak  more  mi- 
nutely;;— and,  therefore,  it  only  remains,  imder 
this  preliminary  view  of  the  subject,  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  that  connection  by  whiclj 
we  conceive  this  effect  to  be  produced.  Here, 
also,  there  is  but  little  need  for  minuteness, 
or  fulness  of  enumeration.  Almost  every  tie, 
by  which  two  objects  can  be  bound  together 
in  the  imagination,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
the  presentment  of  the  one  shall  recal  the 
memory  of  the  other; — or,  in  other  words, 
almost  every  possible  relation  which  can 
subsist  between  such  objects,  may  serve  to 
connect  the  things  we  call  sublime  and  beau- 
tiful, with  feelings  that  are  interesting  or  de- 
lightful. It  may  be  useful,'  however,  to  class 
these  bonds  of  association  between  mind  and 
matter  in  a  rude  and  general  way. 

It  appears  ;to  us,  then,  that  objects  are 
sublime  or  beautiful,  first,  when  they  are  the 
natural  signs,  and  perpetual  concomitants  of 
pleasurable  sensations,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  some 
lively  feeling  or  emotion  in  ourselves  or  in 
some  other  sentient  beings;  or,  secondly,  when 
they  are  the  arbitrary  or  accidental  concomi- 
tants of  such  feelings;  or,  thirdly,  when  they 
bear  some  analogy  or  fanciful  resemblance  to 
things  with  which  these  emotions  are  neces- 
sarily connected.  In  endeavouring  to  illus- 
trate the  nature  of  these  several  relations,  we 
shall  be  led  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
proofs  that  appear  to  us  satisfactory  of  the 
truth  of  the  general  theory. 

The  most  obvious,  and  the  strongest  asso- 
ciation that  can  be  established  between  in- 
ward feelings  and  external  objects  is,  where 
the  object  is  necessarily  and  universally  con- 
nected with  the  feeling  by  the  law  of  nature, 
so  that  it  is  always  presented  to  the  senses 
when  the  feeling  is  impressed  upon  the  mind 
— as  the  sight  or  the  sound  of  laughter,  with 
the  feeling  of  gaiety — of  weeping,  with  dis- 
tress— of  the  sound  of  thunder,  with  ideas 
of  danger  and  power.  Let  us  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  the  last  instance. — Nothing,  per- 
haps, in  the'  whole  range  of  nature,  is  more 
strikingly  and  universally  sublime  than  the 
sound  we  have  just  mentioned;  yet  it  seems 
obvious,  that  the  sense  of  sublimity  is  pro- 
duced, not  by  any  quality  that  is  perceived 
by  the  ear,  but  altogether  by  the  impression 
of  power  and  of  danger  that  is  necessarily 
made  upon  the  mind,  whenever  that  sound  is 


mental  emotion,  must  have  for  its  object  the  J  heard.     That  it  is  not  produced  by  any  pecu- 


feelings,  p'ast,  present,  orpossible,  of  something 
capable  of  sensation.  Independent,  therefore, 
of  all  evidence,  and  without  the  help  of  any 
explanation,  we  should  have  been  apt  to  con- 
clude, that  the  emotions  of  beauty  and  sub- 
limity must  have  for  their  objects  the  suffer- 
ings or  enjoyments  of  sentient  beings; — and 
to  reject,  as  intrinsically  absurd  and  incredi- 
ble, the  supposition, "that  material  objects, 
\vhioh  obviously  do  neither  hurt  nor  delight 
the  body,  should  yet:,excite,  by  their  mere 
^.hysical  qualities,  the  very  powerful  emotions 


liarity  in  the  sound  itself,  is  certain,  from  the 
mistakes  that  are  frequently  made  with  re- 
gard to  it.  The  noise  of  a  cart  rattling  over 
the  stones,  is  often  mistaken  for  thunder;  and 
as  long  as  the  mistake  lasts,  this  very  vulgar 
and  insignificant  noise  is  actually  felt  to  be 
prodigiously  sublime.  It  is  so  felt,  however, 
it  is  perfectly  plain,  merely  because  it  is  then 
associated  with  ideas  of  prodigious  power  and 
undefined  danger; — and  the  sublimity  is  ac- 
cordingly destroyed,  the  moment  the  asso- 
ciation is  dissolved,  though  the  sound  itself 
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and  its  effect  on  the  ovgan,  continue  exactly 
llie  same.  This,  therefore,  is  an  instance  in 
which  sublimity' is  distinctly  proved  to  con- 
sist, not  in  any  physical  quality  of  the  object 
to  which  it  is  ascribed,  but  in  its  necessary 
connection  with  that  vast  and  uncontrolled 
Power  which  is  the  natural  object  of  awe  and 
feneration. 

We  may  now  take  an  example  a  little  less 
plain  and  elementary.  The  most  beautiful 
object  in  nature,  perhaps,  is  the  countenance 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman ; — and  we 
are  apt  at  first  to  imagine,  that,  independent 
of  alt  associations,  the  form  and  colours  vphich 
it  displays  are,  in  themselves,  lovely  and  en- 
gaging; arid  would  appear  charming  to  all 
beholders,  with  whatever  other  qualities  or 
impressions  they  might  happen  to  be  con- 
nected. A  very  little  reflection,  however, 
will  probably  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of 
the  fallacy  of  this  impression :  and  to  sa;tisfy 
us,  that  what  we  admire  is  not  a  combination 
of  forms  and  colours,  (which  could  never  ex- 
cite any  mental  emotion,)  but  a  collection  of 
signs  and  tokens  of  certain  mental  feelings 
and  affections,  which  are  universally  recog- 
nised as  the  proper  objects  of  love  and  sym- 
pathy. Laying  aside  the  emotions  arising 
from  difference  of  sex,  and  supposing  female 
beauty  to  be  contemplated  by  the  pure  and 
Unenvying  eye  of  a  female,  it  seems  quite 
obvious,  that,  among  its  ingredients,  we  should 
trace  the  signs  of  two  different  sets  pf  quali- 
ties, that  are  neither  of  them  the  object  of 
sight,  but  of  a  far  higher  faculty; — in  the  first 
place,  of  youth'and  health ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  of  innocence,  gaiety,  sensibility,  intel- 
ligetice,  delicacy  or  vivacity.  Now,  without 
enlarging  upon  the  natural  effect  of  these 
suggestions,  we  shall  just  suppose  that  the 
appearances,  which  must  be  admitted  at 
all  events  to  be  actually  significant  of  the 
qualities  we  have  enumerated,  had  been  by 
the  law  of  nature  attached  to  the  very  oppo- 
site qualities; — that  the  smooth  forehead,  the 
firm  cheek,  and  the  full  lip,  which  are  now 
so  distinctly  e.xpressive  to  us  of  the  gay  and 
vigorous  periods  of  youth — an(|  the, clear  and 
blooming  complexion,  which  indicates  health 
and  activity,  had  been  in  fact  the  forms  and 
colours  by  which  old  age  and  sickness  were 
characterised ;  and  that,  instead  of  being  found 
united  to  those  sources  and  seai3ons  of  enjoy- 
ment, they  had  been  the  badges  by  which 
/lature  pointed  out  that  state  of  suffering  and. 
Jeoay  which  is  now  signified  to  us  by  the 
livid  and  emaciated  face  of  sickness,  or  the. 
ATinkled  front,  the  quivering  lip,  and  hollow 
cheek  of  age ; — If  this  were  the  familiar  law 
of  ournature,  can  it  be  doubted  that  we  should 
look  upon  these  appearances,  not  with  rapture, 
but  with  aversion — and  consider  it  as  abso- 
lutely ludicrous  or  disgusting,  to  speak  of  the 
beauty  of  what  was  interpreted  by  every  one 
as  the  lamented  sign  of  pain  and  decrepitude'? 
Mr.  Knight  himself,  though  a  firm  believer  in 
the  inirmsic  beauty  of  colours,  is  so  much  of 
this  opinion,  that  he  thinks  it  entirely  owing 
to  those  associations  that  we  prefer  the  tame 
emoothness,  and  comparatively  poor  colours 


of  a  youthful  face,  to  the  richly  fretted  and 
variegated  countenance  of  a  pimpled  drunk 

ard !  .       . 

Such,  we  conceive,  would  be  the  mevita- 
ble  effect  of  dissolving  the  subsistingconnect- 
ion  between  the  ailimating  ideas  of  hope  and 
enjoyment,  and  those  visible  appeai-ances 
which  afe  now  significant  of  those  emotions; 
and  derivB  their  whole  beauty  from  that 
signification.  But  the  effect  would  be  still 
stronger,  if  we  could  suppose  the  ntord  ex- 
pression  of  those  appearances  to  be  reversed 
in  the  same  manner.  If  the  smile,  which 
now  enchants  us,  as  the  expression  of  inno- 
cerice  and  affection,  were  the  sign  attached 
by  nature  to  guilt,  and  malignity — if  the  blush 
which  expresses  delicacy,  and  the  glance  that 
speaks  intelligence,  vivacity,  and  softness,  had 
always  been  found  united  with  brutal  passion 
or  idiot  moodiness ;  is  it  not  certain,  that  the 
whole  of  their  beauty  would  be  extinguished, 
and  that  our  emotions  from  the  sight  of  them 
would  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  they 
now  are? 

That  the  beauty  of  a  living  and  sentient 
creature  should  depend,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  qualities  peculiar  to  such  a  creature, 
ratlier  than  upon  the  mere  physical  attributes 
which  it  may  possess  in  common  with  the 
inert  matter  around  it,  cannot  indeed  appear 
a  very  improbable  supposition  to  any  one. 
But  it  may  be  more  difficult  for  some  persons 
to  understand  how  the  beauty  of  mere  dead 
matter  should  be  derived  from  the  feelings 
and  sympathies  of  sentient  beings.  It  is  ab* 
solutely  necessary,  therefore,  that  we  should 
give  an  instance  or  two  of  this  derivation 
also. 

ft  is  easy  enough  to  understand  hdw  the 
sight  of  a  picture  or  statue  shojald  affect  us 
nearly  in  the  same  way  as  the  sight  of  the 
original :  nor  is  it  much  more  difficult  to  con- 
ceive, how  the  sight  of  a  cottage  should  give 
us  something  of  the  same  feeling  as  the  sight 
of  a  peasant's  family ;  and  the  aspect  of  a  town 
raise  many  of  the  same  ideas  as  the  appear- 
ance of  a  multitude  of  persons.  We  may 
begin,  therefore,  with  an  example  a  httle 
more  complicated.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
case  of  a  common  English  landscape — green 
meadows  with  grazing  and  ruminating  cattle 
-:^canals  or  navigable  rivers — well  fenced', 
well  cultivated  fields — ^neat,  clean,  scattered 
cottages  —  hurnble  antique  churches,  with 
church-yard  elms,  and  crossing  hedgerows- 
all  seen  under  bright  skies,  and  in  good  wea- 
ther : — There  is  much  beauty,  as  every  one 
will  acknowledge,  in  such  a  scene.  But  in 
what  does  the  beauty  consist  ?  i  Not  certainly 
in  the  mere  mixture  of  colours  and  forms ;  for 
colours  more  pleasing,  and  lines  more  grace- 
ful, (according  to  any  Iheory  of  grace  that 
maybe  preferred,)  might  be  spread  upon  a 
board,  or  a  painter's  pallet,  without  engaging 
the  eye  to  a  second  glance,  or  raising  the 
least  emotion  in  the  mind ;  but  in  the  picture 
of  human  happiness  that  is  presented  to  our 
imaginations  and  affeotions^n  the  visible 
and  unequivocal  signs  of  comfort,  and  cheer- 
ful and  peaceful  enjoyment — ^and  of  that  se- 
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curt?  and  Mccessfnl  industry  that  ensures  its 
continuance — and  of  the  piety  by  which  it  is 
exalted — and  of  the  simplicity  by  which  it  is 
contrasted  with  the  guilt  and  the  fever  of  a 
city  life;— hi  the  iiiiages  of  health  and  tem- 
pentnce  and  plenty  which  it  exhibits  to  every 
eye— and  in  the  glimpse's  which  it  affoi-ds  to 
warmer  irnaginationS,  of  those  pririiitiVe  or 
fabulous-  times,  when  man  was  uncorrnpted 
by  luxury  and  ambition;  and  of  those  humble 
retreats  in  which  we  still  delight  to  imagine 
that  l6ve  and  philosophy  inay  find  an  unpol- 
luted asyluin.  At  all  events,  however,  it  is 
human  feeling  that  excites  our  sympathy,  and 
forms  the  true  object  of '  our  emotions.  It  is 
man,  and  man  al'oiie,  that  we  see  in' the  beau- 
ties of  the  earth  which  he  irihabits ;— or,  if  a 
more  sensitive  and  extended  sympathy  Con- 
nect us  with  the  lower  fariiilie^  of  animated 
nature,  and  make  us  rejoice  with  the  lambs 
that  bleat  on  the  uplands,  or  the  cattle  that 
repose  in  the  valley,  or  even  with  the  living 
plants  that  drinlc  the  bright  siln  .arid  the 
balmy  air  beside  them,  it  is  still  the  idea  of 
enjoyinenf — of  feelings  thatianimate  the  ex- 
istence of  sentient  beings — that  calls  forth  all 
our  emotions,  and  is  the  parent  of  all  the 
beauty  with  which  we  proceed  to  invest  the 
inanimate  creation  around  us. 

Instead  of  this  quiet  and  tame'  English 
landscape,  let  us  now  take  a  Welch  or  a 
Highland  scene ;  and  see  whether  its  beau- 
ties will  admit  of  being  explained  on  the 
same  principle.  Here,  we  shall  have  lofty 
mountains,  and  rocky  and  lonely  recesses — 
tufted  woods  hung  over  precipices — lakes 
intersected  with  castled  promontories — am- 
ple solitudes  of  unploughed  and  untrodden 
valleys — nameless  and  gigantic  ruins — and 
mountain  echoes  repeating  the  scream  of  the 
eagle  and  the  roar  of  the  cataract.  This, 
too,  is  beautiful ; — and,  to  ,those  who  can 
interpret  the  language  it  speaks,  far  more 
beautiful  than  the  prosperous  scene  yifith 
which  we  have  cohtrasted  it.  Yet,  lonely  a.s 
it  is,  it  is  lo  the  recollection  of  mail  and  the 
suggpstioti  of  hurinan  feelings  that, its  beauty 
also  is  owing.,  The  mere  forrhs  and  colours 
that  compose  its  visible  appearance,  are  no 
more  capable  of  exciting  any  emotion  in  the 
mind,  than  the  forms  and  colours'  of  g,  Turkey 
carpet.  It  is  sympathy  with  the  present  ojc 
the  past,  or  the  imaginary  inhabitants  of  such 
a  region,,  that  alone  gives  it  either  interest  or 
beauty;  and  the  delight  of  those  who  behold 
if,  wifl  always  be  found  to  be  In  exact  pro^ 
portion  to  the  force  of  their  imaginations,  and 
the  warrnth  of  their  social  affections.  The 
leading  ampressions,  here,  are  those  of  ro- 
mantic seclusion, ,.  and  primeydl  ...simplicity ; 
lovers  sequestered  in  these  blissful  solitudes, 
"  from  towns  and  toils  reniotei,'.' — and  rustic 
poets  and  philosophers. communing  with  nar 
ture,  and  at  a  distance  from  the  low  pursuits 
and  selfish  malignity  of  ordinary  mortals ; — 
then  there  ie  the  sublime  impression  of  the 
Mighty  Powjr  which  piled  the  massive  cliffs 
upon  eacK  other,  and  rent  the  mountains 
asmider,  and  scattered  their  giant  fragments 
at  their  base ; — and  all  the  images  connected 


*ith  the  mon{iments  of  ancient  magnificence 
and  extinguished  hostihty^the  feuds,  and 
the  combats,  and_  the  triumphs  of  its  wild  and 
primitive  inhabitants,  contrasted  with  the 
stillness  and  desolation'  Of  the  scenes  where 
they  lie  interred ;— and  the  romantic  ideas 
attached  to  their  aincient  traditions,  and  the 
peculiarities  of  the  actual  life  of  their  des- 
cendants^— their  wild  and  enthusiastic  poetry 
— their  gloomy  superstitions — their  attach- 
ment to  their  chiefs— the  dangers,  and  the 
hardships  and  enjoyments  '  of  their  lonely 
huntings  and  fishings — their  pastoral  shielings 
oh  the  mountains  m  summer — and  thfe  tales 
and  the  sports  that  amuse  the  little  groups 
that  are  frozen  into  their  vast  and  trackless 
valleys  in  the  Winter!  Add  to  all  thi^,  the 
ti'aoes  of  vast  and  'obscure  antiquity  that' are 
impressed  on  the  language  and  the  habits  of. 
the  people,  and  on  the  cliffs,  and  caves,  and 
^ulfy' torrents  of  the  land;  and  the  solemn 
and  touching  reflection,  perpetually  recurring, 
of  the  Weakness  and  insignificance  of  perishr 
able  man,  whose  generations  thus  pass  away 
into  o'blivion,  with  all  their  toils  and  ambi- 
tion ;  while  nature  holds  on  her  unvarying 
course,  and  pours  out  her  streams,  and  re- 
news her  forests,  with  undecaying  activity, 
regardless  of  the  fate  of  her  proud  and  perish- 
able sovereign. 

We  have  said  enough,  we  believe,  to  let 
our  Ireaders  understand '  what  we  mean  by 
external  objects  being  the  natural  signs  or 
concoinitants  of  human  sympathies  or  emo- 
tions. Yet  we  cannot  'refrain .  from  adding 
one  other  illustration,  and  asking  on  what 
other  principle  we  can  account  for  the  beauty 
of  Spring  ■?  Winter  has  shades  as  deep,  and 
colours  as  brilUant;  and  the  great  fortns  of 
nature  are  substantially  the  same  through  all 
the  revolutions  of -the  year.  /We  shall  seek 
in  vai_n,~  therefore,  in  the  accidents  of  mere 
organic  matter,  for  the  sources  of  that  "ver^ 
naj  delight  and  joy,"  which  subject  all'  finer 
spirits  to  an  annual  intoxication,- and  strike 
home  the  sense  of  beauty  even  to' hearts  that 
seem  proof  against  it  under  all,  other  aspects. 
And  it  is  rio,t  among  the  Dead  but  among  l^e 
Living,  that  this  beauty  originates.  |tis,the 
renovation  of  life  and  of  joy  to  all  animated 
beings,  that  constitutes  this  great  jubilee  of 
nature;— the  young  of  animals . bursting , into 
existencep-the  simple  and  universal  pleasures 
which  are  diffused  by  the  me^re  t'emperature 
of  the  air,  and  the  profusion  "of  sustenance — 
the  pairing  of  birds— the  cheerful  resumption 
of  rustic  toils— the  great  alleviation  of  all  the 
misqri,es  of  poverty  and  sickness — our  sym- 
pathy vvith  the  young  life,  and  the  promise 
arid  the  hazards  of  the  vegetable  creation — 
the  solemn,  yet  ..cheering,  impression  .of  the 
qonstanoy  of  nature  to  her  great  periods,  of 
reriov^tion-^and  the  hopes  that  dart  sponta- 
neously forward  into  the  new  circle  of  exer- 
tions and  enjoyments  that  is  opened  up  by  jher 
hand  and  her  example.  Such  are  some  of 
the  conceptions  that  are  forced  upon  us  by 
the  appearances  of  returning  spring;  and  that 
seem  jo  account  foi  the  emotions  of  delight 
with  which  these  appearances  are  hailed,  by 
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every  mind  endowed  with  any  degree  of  sen- 
sibility, somewhat  better  than  the  brightness 
of  the  colours,  or  the  agreeableness  of  the 
smells  that  are  then  presented  to  our  senses. 
They  are  kindred  conceptions  that  consti- 
tute all  the  beauty  of  childhood.  The  forms 
and  colours  that  are  peculiar  to  that  age,  are 
not  necessarily  or  absolutely  beautiful  in 
themselves ;  for,  in  a  grown  person,  the  same 
forms  and  colours  would  be  either  ludicrous 
or  disgusting.  It  is  their  indestructible  con- 
nection with  the  engaging  ideas  of  innocence 
— of  careless  gaiety — of  unsuspecting  confi- 
dence ;— made  still  more  tender  and  attract- 
ive by  the  recollection  of  helplessness,  and 
blanaeless  and  happy  ignorance — of  the  anx- 
ious affection  that  watches  over  all  their  ways 
—arid  of  the  hopes  and  fears  that  seek  to 
pierce  futnrity,  for  those  who  have  neither 
fears  nor  cares  nor  anxieties  for  themselves. 

These  few  illustrations  will  probably  be 
sufficient  to  give  our  readers  a 'general  con- 
ception of  the  character  and  the  grounds  of 
that  theory  of  beauty  which  we  think  affords 
the  only  true  or  consistent  account  of  its  na- 
ture.    They  are  all  examples,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, of  the  First  and  most  important  con- 
nection which  we  think  may  be  shown  to 
exist  between  external  objects  and  the  senti- 
ments or  emotions  of  the  mind ;  or  cases,  in 
■which  the  visible  phenomena  are  the  natural 
and  universal  accompaniments  of  the  emo- 
tion, and  are  consequently  capable  of  reviving 
that  emotion,  in  some  degree,  in  the  breast 
of  every  beholder.     If  the   tenor  of  those 
illustrations  has  been  such  as  to  make  any 
impression  in  favour  of  the  general  theory, 
we  conceive  that  it  must  be  very  greatly  con- 
firmed by  the  slightest  consideration  of  the 
Second  class  of  cases,  or  those  in  which  the 
external  object  is  not  the  natural  and  rleces- 
sary,  but- only  the  occasional  or  accidental 
concomitant  of  the  emotion  which  itrecals. 
In  the  former  instances,  some  conception  of 
beauty  seems  to  be  inseparable  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  objects ;  and  being  irnpressed, 
in  some  degree,  upon  all  persons  to  whom 
they  are  presented,  there  is  evidently  room 
for  insinuating  that  it  is  an  independent  and 
intrinsic  quality  of  their  nature,  and  does  not 
arise  from  association  with  any  thing  else. 
In  the  instances,  however,  to  which  we  are 
now  to  allude,  this  perception  of  beauty  is 
not  universal,  but  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  opportunities  which  each  individual  has 
had  to  associate  ideas  of  emotion  with  the 
object  to  which  it  is  ascribed : — the   same 
thing  appearing  beautiful  to  those  who  have 
been  exposed  to  the  influence  of  such  asso- 
ciations, and  indifferent  to  those  who  have 
not.     Such  instances,  therefore,  really  afford 
an  experimentum  crucis  as  to  the  truth  of  the 
theory  in 'question  ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive 
any  more  complete  evidence,  both  that  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  absolute  or  intrinsic  beauty, 
and  that  it  depends  altogether  on  those  asso- 
ciations with  which  it  is  thus  found  to  come 
and  to  disappear. 

The  accidental  or  arbitrary  relations  that 


sympathies  or  emotions,  and  external  objeets, 
may  be  either  such  as  occur  to  whole  classes 
of  men,  or  are  confined  to  particular  indi- 
viduals. Among  the  former,  those  that  ap- 
ply to  different  nations  or  races  ol  men,  are 
tiie  most  important  and  remarkable;  and  con- 
stitute  the  basis  of  those  peculiarities  by 
which  national  tastes  are  distinguished.— 
Take  again,  for  example,  the  mstance  ot  fe- 
male beauty— and  think  what  diflereiit  and 
inconsistent  standards  would  be  fixed  lor  it 
in  the  different  regions  of  the  world;— in 
Africa,  in  Asia,  and  in'  Europe ;— in  Tartary 
and  in  Greece;  in  Lapland,  Patagonia,  and 
Circassia.  If  there  was  any  thing  absolutely 
or  intrinsically  beautiful,  in' any  of  the  forma 
thus  distinguished,  it  is  inconceivable  that 
men  should  differ  so  outrageously  m  their 
conceptions  of  it-:  if  beauty  were  a  real  and 
independent  quality,  it  seems  impossible  that 
it  should  be  distinctly  and  clearly  felt  byone 
set  of  persons,  where^ another  set,  altogether 
as  sensitive,  could  see  nothing  but  its  oppo- 
site; and  if  it  were  actually  and  inseparably 
attached  to  certain  forms,  colours,  or  propor- 
tions, it  must  appear  utterly  inexplicable  that 
it  should  be  felt  and  perceived  in  the  most 
opposite  forms  and  proportion,  in  objects, of 
the  same  description.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
all  beauty  consist  in  reminding  us  of  .certain 
natural  sympathies  and  objects  of  emotion, 
with  vehich  they  have  been  habitually  con- 
nected, it  is  easy  to  perceive  how  the  most 
different  forms  should  be  felt  to  be  equally 
beautiful.  If  female  beauty,  for  instance, 
consist  in  the  visible  signs  and  expressions 
of  youth  and  health,  and  of  gentleness,  vi- 
vacity, and  kindness;  then  it  will  necessarily 
happen,  that  the  forms,  and  colours  and  pro- 
portions which  nature  may  have  connected 
with  those  qualities,  in  the  different  climates 
or  regions  of  the  world,  will  all  appear  equally 
beautiful  to  those  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  recognise  them  as  the  signs  of  such  quali- 
ties; while  they  will  be  respectively  indif- 
ferent to  those  who  have  not  learned  to  inter- 
pret them  in  this  sense,  and  displeasing  to 
those  whom  experience  has  led  to  consider 
them  as  the  signs  of  opposite  qualities. 

The  case  is  the  same,  though,  perhaps  to  a 
smaller  degree,  as  to  the  peculiarity  ofnational 
taste  in  other  particulars.  The  style  of  dress 
and  architecture  in  every  nation,  if  not  adopted, 
from  mere  want  of  skill,  or  penury  of  mate- 
rials, always  appears  beautiful  to  the  natives, 
and  somewhat  monstrous  and  absurd  to 
foreigners ; — and  the  general  character  and 
^pect  of  their  landscape,  in  like  manner,  if 
not  associated  with  substantial  evils  and  in- 
conveniences, always  appears  more  beautiful 
and  enchanting  than  the  scenery  of  any  other 
region.  The  fact  is  still  more  striking,  per- 
haps, in  the  case  of  music ; — in  the  effects  of 
those  national  airs,  with  which  even  the  most 
uncultivated  imaginations  have  connected  so 
many  interesting  recollections ;,  and  in  the  de- 
light with  which  all  persons  of  sensibility 
catch  the  strains  of  their  native  melodies  in 
strange  or  in  distant  lands.   It  is  owing  chiefly 


may  thus  be  established  between   natural  I  to  the  same  sort  of  arbitrary  and  national  as- 
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Hociation,  that  white  is  thought  a  gay  colour  i 
la  Europe,  where  it  is  used  at  weddings — 
and  a  dismal  colour  in  China,  where  it  is  used  i 
for  mourning  ;^that  we  think  yew-trees 
gloomy,  because  they  are  planted  in  church- 
yards—and large  masses  of  powdered  horse- 
hair majestic,  because  we  see  them  on  the 
heads  of  judges  and  bishops. 

Next  to  those  curious  instances  of  arbitrary 
or  limited  associations  that  are  exemplified  in 
the  diversities  of  national  taste,  ar^  those,  that 
are  produced  by  the  differences  of  instrijction 
or  education.  If  external  objects  were  sublime 
and  beautiful  in  themselves,  it  is  plain,  that 
they  would  appear  equally  so  to  those  wlio 
were  acquainted  with  their  origin,  and  to  those 
to  whom  it  was  unknown.  Yet  it  is  not  easy, 
perhaps,  to  calculate  the  degree  to  which  our 
notions  of  beauty  and  sublimity  are  now  influ- 
enced, over  all  Europe,  by  the  study  of  clas- 
sical literature ;  or  the  number  of  impressions 
of  this  sort  which,  the  well-educated  eonse- 
C[uently  receive,  from  objects  that  are  utterly 
indifferent  to  uninstruoted  persons  of  the  same 
natural  sensibility.  We  gladly  avail  ourselves, 
upon  this  subject,:  of  the  beautiful  expressions 
of  Mr.  Alison. 

"  The  delight  which  most  men  of  education 
receive  from  the  consideration  of  antiquity, 
and  the  beauty  that  they  discover  in  every 
object  which  is  connected  with  ancient  times, 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
same  cause.  The  antiquarian,  in  his  cabinet, 
surrounded  by  the  relics  of  former  ages,  seems 
to  hiniself  to  be  removed  to  periods  that  are 
long  since  past,  and  indulges  in  the  imagina- 
tion of  living  in  a  world,  which,  by  a  -very 
natural  kind  of  prejudice,  we  are  always  wil- 
ling to  believe  was  both  wiser  and  better  than 
the  present.  AU  that  is  venerable  or  laudable 
in  the  history  of  these  times,  present  them- 
selves to  his  memory.  The  gallantry,  the 
heroism,  the  patriotism  of  antiquity,  rise  again 
before  his  view,  softened  by  the  obscurity  in 
which  they  are  involved,  and  rendered  more 
seducing  to  the  imagination  by  that  obscurity 
itself,  which,  while  it  mingles  a  sentiment  of 
regret  amid  his  pursuits,  serves  at  the  same 
time  to  stimulate  his  fancy  to  fill  up,  by  its 
own  creation,  those  long  intervals  of  time  of 
which  history  has,  preserved  no  record. 

"And  what  is  it  tjhat  constitutes  that  emotion 
of  sublime  delight,  which  every  man  of  com- 
mon sensibility  feels  upon  the  first  prospect  of 
Rome  ?  It  is  not  the,  scene  of  destruction  which 
is  before  him.  It  is  not  the  Tiber,  diminished 
in  his  imagination  to  ~a  paltry  stream,  flov? ing 
amid  the  ruins  of  that  magnificence  ,which  it 
once  adorned.  It  is  not  the  triumph  of  super- 
stition over  the,  wreck  of  human  greatness, 
and  its  monuments  erected  upon  the  very 
spot  where  the  first  honours  of  humanity  have 
been  gained.  It  is  ancient  Rome  which  fills 
his  imagination.  It  is  the  country  of  Csesar, 
and  Cicero,  and  Virgil,  which  is  before  him. 
It  is  the  Mistress  of  the  world  which  he  sees, 
and  who  seems  to  him  to  rise  again  from  her 
tomb,  tp  give  laws  to  the  universe.  ,  All  that 
the  labours  of  his  youth,  or  the  studies  of  his 
mat  urer  age  have  acquired,  with  regard  to  the 


history  of  this  great  people,  open  at  once  be- 
fore his  imagination,  and  present  him  with  a 
field  of  high  and  solemn  imagery,  which  can 
never  be  exhausted.  Take  from  him  these 
associations — conceal  from  him  that  it  is 
Some  that  he  sees,  and  how  different  would 
be  his  emotion!" 

The  influences  of  the  same  studies  may  be 
traced,  indeed,  through  almost  all  our  impres- 
sions of  beauty — and  especially  in  the  feelings 
which  we  receive  from  the  contemplation  of 
rural  scenery;  where  the  images  "and  recol- 
lections which  have  been  associated  with  such 
otjects,  in  the  enchanting  strains  of  the  poets, 
are  perpetually  recalled  by  their  appearance, 
and  give  an  iiiterest  and  a  beauty  to  the  pros- 
pect, of  which  the  uninstructed  cannot  have 
the  .slightest  perception.  Upon  this  subject, 
also,  Mr.  Alison  has  expressed  himself  with 
his  usual  warmth  and, elegance.  After  ob- 
serving, that,  in  childhood,  the  beauties  of 
nature  have  scarcely  any  existence  for  those 
who  have  as  yet  but  little  general  sympathy 
T^th  mankind,  he  proceeds  to  state,  that  they 
ate  usually  first  recommended  to  notice!  by 
the  poets,  to  whom  we  are  introduced  in  the 
course  of  education;  and  who,  in  a  manner, 
Create  them  for  us,  by  the  associations  which 
they  enable  us  to  form  with  their  visible  ap- 
pearance. 

"How  diffelent,  from  this  period,  become 
the  sentiments  with  which  the  scenery  of 
nature  is  conteniplated,  by  those  who  have 
any  imagination !'  The  beautiful  forms  of  an- 
cient mythology,  with  which  the  fancy  of 
poets  peopled  every  element,  are  now  ready 
to  appear  to  their  minds,  upon  the  prospect 
of  every  scene.  The  descriptions  of  ancient 
authors,  so  long  admired,  and  go  deservipg  of 
admiration,  occur  to  them  at  every  moment, 
and  with  them,  all  those  enthusiastic  ideas  oi 
ancient  genius  and  glory,  which  the  study  of 
so  many  years  of  youth  so  naturally  leads 
them  to  form.  Or,  if  the  study  of  modern 
poetry  has  succeeded  to  that  of  the  ancient,  a 
thousand  other  beautiful  associations  are  ac- 
quired, which,  instead  of  destroying,  serve 
easily  to  unite  with  the  former,  and  to  afford 
a  new  source  of  delight.  The  awful  forms 
of  Gothic  superstition,  the  wild  and  romantic 
imagery,  which  the  turbulence  of  the  middle 
ages,  the  Crusades,  and  the  institution  of 
chivalry  have  spread  over  every  country  of 
Europe,  arise  to  the  imagination  in  every 
scene ;  accompanied  with  all  those  pleasing 
recollections  of  prowess,  and  adventure,  and 
courteous  manners,  which  distinguished  those 
memorable  times.  With  such  images  in  their 
minds,  it  is  not  common  nature  that  appears 
to  surround  them.  It  is  nature  embellished 
and  made  sacred  by  the  memory  of  Theocritus 
and  Virgil,  and  Milton  and  Tasso ;  their  ge- 
nius seems  still  to  linger  among  the  scenes 
which  inspired  it,  and  to  irradiate  every  object 
where  it  dwells;  and  the  creation  of  their 
fancy  seem  the  fit  inhabitants  of  that  nature, 
which  their  descriptions  have  clothed  with 
beauty." 

It  is  needless,  for  the  purpose  of  mere  illus- 
tration, to  pursue  this  subject  of  arbitrary  or 
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accidental  association  through  all  the  divisions  i 
of  -which  it  is  susceptible ;  and,  indeed,  the  | 
task  would  be  endfess ;  since  there  is  scarcely  j 
any  class  in  society  which  may  not  be  shown  ! 
10  have  peculiar  associations  of  interest  and 
emotion  with  objects  which  are  not  so  con- 
nected in  the  minds  of  any  other  class.  The 
young  and  the  old— the  rich  and  the  poor — 
the  artist  and  the  man  of  science— the  in- 
habitant of  the  city  and  the  inhabitant  of  the 
country — the  man  of  business  and  the  man 
of  pleasure — the  domestic  and  the  dissipated, 

nay,  even   the  followers  of  almost  every 

different  study  or  profession,  have  perceptions 
of  beauty,  because  they  have ,  associations 
with  external  objects,  which  are  peculiar  to 
theriiselves,  and  have  no  existence  for  any 
other  persons.  But,  though  the  detail  of  such 
instances  could  not  fail  to  show,  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  convincing  manner,  how  directly 
the  notion  of  beauty  is  derived  from^  some 
more  radical  and  fa.miliar  emotion,  and  how 
many  and  various  are  the  channels  by  which 
such  emotions  are  transmitted,  enough,  pw- 
haps,  has  been  already  said,  to  put  our  readers 
in  possession  of  the  principles  and  general 
bearings  of  an  argument  which  we  must  not 
think  of  exhausting. 

Before  entirely  leaving  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  however,  let  us  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  familiar  but  very  striking  and  decisive 
mstance  of   our  varying  and   contradictory 
judgments,  as  to  the  beauty,  of  the  successive 
fashions  of  dress  that  have  existed  within  our 
own  remembrance.     All  persons  who   still 
continue  to  find  amusement  in  society,  and 
are  not  old  enough  to  enjoy  only  the  recollec- 
tions of   their  youth,   think  the  prevailing 
fashions    becoming    and  graceful,   and    the 
feshions  of  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  old  i 
intolerably  ugly  and  ridiculous.  The  younger 
they  are,  and  the  more  they  mix  in  society, 
this  impression  is'  the  stronger;  and  the  fact 
is  worth  noticing;  because  there  is  really  no 
one  thing  as  to  which  persons  judging  iherely 
from  their  feelings,  and  therefore  .less  likely, 
to  be  misled  by  any  systems  or  theories,  are 
BO  very  positive,  and  decided,  as  that  estab- 
lished fashions  are  beautiful  intheinselves;- 
and  that  exploded  fashions  are  intrinsically 
and  beyond  all  question  preposterous   and 
ngly.    We  have  never  yet  met  a  young  lady 
or  gentleman,  who  spoke  from  their  hearts 
and  without  reserve,  who'  had  the  least  doubt 
on  the  subject;  or  could  conceive  how  any 
person  could  be  so  stupid  as  not  to  see  the 
intrinsic  elegance  of  the  reigning  mode,  or 
not  to  be  struck  with  the  ludicrous  awkward- 
ness of  the  habits  in  which  their  mothers 
were  disguised.    Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  if  these  ingenuous  critics  had  beten  born, 
with  the  same  niatural  sensibility  to  beauty, 
but  twerity  years  earlier,  they  would  have 
joined  in  acuniring  what  they  now  laugh  at; 
as  certainly  as  those  who  succeed  them  twenty 
years  hereafter  wUl  laugh  aX  them.  It  is  plain, 
then,  and  we  think  scarcely  disputed,' out  of 
the  circles  to  which  we  have  alludedj  that 
there  is,  in  the  general  case,  no  intrinsic 
beauty  or  deformity  in  any  of  those  fashions  j 


and  that  the  forms,  and  colours,  and  materials, 
that  are.  we  may  say,  universally  and'  very 
strongly'felt  to  be  beautiful  wlule  they  are. 
in  fashion,  are  sure  to  lose  all  their  beauty  as 
soon  as  the  fashion  has  passed  away.  Now 
the  forms,  and' colours,  and  combinations  re- 
main  exactly  as  they  were;  and,  therefore,; 
it  seems  indisputable,  that  the  source  ol  their 
successive  beauty  and  ugliness  must  be  sought 
in  something  extrinsic,  and  can  only  be  lound 
in  the  associations  which  once  exalted^  and 
ultimately  degraded  them  in  our  estimation. 
While  they  were  in'  fashion,  they  were  the 
forms  and  colours  which  distinguished  the 
rich  and  the  noble— the  eminent,  the  envied, 
the  observed  in  society.  They  were  the  forms 
and  the  colours  in  which  all  that  was  beauti- 
ful, and  admired,  and  exaUed,  were  habitually 
arrayed.  They  were  associated,  therefore; 
with  ideas  of  opulence,  and  elegance,  and 
gaiety,  and  all  that  is  captivating  and  bewitch- 
ing, in  manners,  fortune,  and  situation-^and 
derived  the  whole  of  their  beauty  from  those 
associations.  By  and  bye,  however,  they  were 
deserted  by  the  beautiful,  the  rich,  and  the 
elegant,  and  descended  to  the  vulgar  and  de- 
pendent, or  were  only  seen  in  combiiiation 
with  the  antiquated  airs  of  faded  beauties  or 
obsolete  beaux.  They  thus  came  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  ideas  of  vulgarity  and  derision, 
and  with  the  images  of  old  and  decayed  per- 
sons, whom  it  is  difficult  for  their  juniors  to 
believe  ever  to  have  been  young  or  attractive; 
—and  the  associations  being  thus  reversed,  in 
which  all  their  beauty  consisted,  the  beauty 
itself  naturally  disappeared. 

The  operation  of  the  same  causes  is  dis- 
tinctly Visible  in  all  the  other  apparent  irreg- 
ularities of  our  judgments  as  to  this  descrip- 
tion of  beauty.     Old  people  have  in  general 
but  little  toleration  for  the  obsolete  fashions 
of  their  later  or  middle  years;  but  will  gene- 
rally stickle  for  the  intrinsic  elegance  of  those 
which  were  prevalent  in  the  bright  days  of 
their  early  youth — as  being  still  associated 
in  their  I'ecolleCtiOils,  with  the  beauty  with 
■which  they  were  first  enchanted,  and  the  ^ 
spirits  with  which  they  were  then  inspired. 
In  the  same  way,  while  we  laugh  at  the  fash- 
ions of  which  fine  Mies  and  gentlemen  were 
proud  in  the  days  of  our  childhoqd,'  because 
I  theiyare  now  Associated'  only  "tvith  images  of 
decrepitude  and  decay,  we  look  with  somfe 
feelings  of  veneration  on  the  habits  of  more 
remote  generations,  the  individuals  of  which 
are  only  known  to  us  as  historical  persons; 
and  with  unmingled  respect  and  admiration 
on  those  still  more  ancient  habiliments  which 
remind  us  either  of  the  heroism  of  the  feudal 
chivalry,  or  the  virtue  and  nobleness  of  clas- 
sical antiquity.    The  iron  mail  of  the  Gothic 
knight,  or  the  clutnSy  shield  and  naked  arnv* 
of  the  Roman  warrior,  strike  us  as  majesty 
and  graceful,  merely  because  they  are  asso- 
ciated wjlh  ,nothing  but  tales- of  roman tic  dar 
ing  or'  patriotic  pro-wess — while'  the  ftill-bot. 
tomed  periwigs  that  were  added  to  the  sol- 
dier's equipment  in  the  days' of  Le'Wis  XlV. 
and  King  William — aiid  no  doubt  had  a  no- 
ble effect  in  the  eyes  of  that  generation— 
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now  appear  to  us  equally  ridiculous  and  un- 
becoming ;  merely  because  such  appendages 
afe  no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  upon  the  heads 
of  sober  and  sedentary  lawyers,  or  in  the  pio- 
tures  of  antiquated  esquires. 

We  cannot  afford,  however,  to  enlarge  any 
farther  upon  these  considerations,  and  are  in- 
clined indeed  to  think,  that  what  has  been 
already  said  oa  the  subject  of  associations, 
whilh,  though  not  universal,  are  common  to 
whole  classes  of  persons,  T*ill  make  it  unne- 
cessary to  enlarge  on  those  that  are  peculiar 
to  each  individual.  It  is  almost  enough,  in- 
deed, to  transcribe  the  following  short  pas- 
sage from  Mr.  Alison. 

."Thereas  no  man,  who  has  not  some  inter- 
esting associatioils  with  particular  scenes,  or 
airs,  or  books;  and  who  does  not  feel  their 
beauty  or  sublimity  enhanced  to  him  by  such 
connections.  The  view  of  the  house  where 
one  was  born,  of  the  school,  where  one  was 
educated,  and  where  the  gay  years  of  infancy 
were  passed,,  is  indifierent  to  no^man.  .There 
are  sorigs  also,  which  w«  have  heard  in  our 
infancy,  which,  when  brought  to  pur  remem- 
brance in  after  years,  raise  emotions  for  vrhich 
we  cannot  ,well  account;;  and  which,  though 
perhaps  very  indiiferent  in  themselves,  still 
continue  from  this  association,  and  from  the 
variety  of  conceptions  Wfhich  they  kindle  in 
our  minds,  to  be  our  favourites  through  life. 
The  scenes  which  have  been  distiipguished 
by  the  residence  of  any  person,  vihose  mem- 
ory we  admire,  produce  a  similar  effect. 
Movemur  enim,  nescio  mio  pacta,  locis  ipsis,  in 
quibus  eorum,  quos  dihp.mus,  out  admiramur 
adsuni  vesti^.  -The  scenes  themselves  may 
be  little  beautiful ;  but  the  delight  with  which 
we  recollect  the  traces  of  their  lives,  blends 
itself  insensibly  with  the  emotions  which  the 
scenery  excites;  and  the  admiration  which 
these  recollections  afford,  seems  to  give  a  kind 
of  sanctity  to  the  place  where  they  dwelt,  and 
converts  every  thing  into  beauty  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  connected  with  them." 

There  are  similar  impressions — as  to  the 
sort  of  scenery  to  which  we  have  been  long 
accustomed— as  to  the  style  of  personal  beau- 
ty by  which  we  were  first  enchanted — and 
even  as  to  the  dialect,  or  the  form  of  versifi- 
cation which  >  we  first  began  to  admire,  that 
bestow  a  secret  and  adventitious  charm  upon 
all  these  objects,  and  enable  us  to  discover' 
in  them  a  beauty  which  is  invisible,  because 
it  is  non-existent  to  every  other  eye. 

In  all'  the  cases:  we  have  hatherto  consid- 
ered, the  external  object  is  supposed  to  have 
acquired  its  beauty  by  being  actually  cormec- 
ted  with  the  causes  of  our  natural  emotions, 
either  as  a  constant  sign  of  their  existence,' 
or  as  being  casually. present  on  the  ordinary 
occasions  of  their  excjtement.  There  is  a  re- 
lation, however,  of  another  kind,  to  which 
also  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  both  to  eluci- 
.  date,  the  general  grounds  of  the  theory,  and 
to  explain  several  appearances  that  might 
otherwise  expose  it  to  objections.  ,  This  is  thei 
relation  which  external  objects  may  bear  to 
our  internal  feelings,  and  the  power  they  may 
consequently-  acquire  of  suggesting  them,  in 


consequence  of  a  sort  of  resemblance  or  an- 
alogy which  they  seem  to  have  to  their  natu- 
ral and  appropriate  objects.  The  language 
of  Poetry  is  founded,  in  a  great  degree,  upon 
this  analogy;  and  cdt  language,  indeed,  is  full 
of  it;  and  attests,  by  its  structure,  both  the 
extent  to  which  it  is  spontaneously  pursued, 
and  the  effects  that  are  produced  by  its  sug- 
gestion. We  take  a  familiar  instance  from 
the  elegant  writer  to  whom  we  have  already 
referred. 

i'  What,  for  instance,  is  the  leading  impres- 
sion we  receive  from  the  scenery  of  spriug  1 
The  soft  and  gentle  green  with  which  the 
earth  is  spread,  the  feeble  texfure  of  the 
plants  and  flowers,  and  the  remains  of  winter 
yet  lingering  among  the  woods  and  hills — 
all  conspire  to  infuse  into  our  minds  some- 
what of  that  fearful  tenderness  with  which 
infancy  is  usually  beheld.  With  such  a  sen- 
timent, how  innumerable  are  the  ideas  which 
present  themselves  to, our  imagination!  ideas, 
it  is- apparent,  by  no  means  confined  to  the 
scene  before  our  eyes,  or  to  the_ possible  deso- 
lation which  may ,  yet  await  its  infant  beauty, 
but  which  ailmogt  involuntarily  extend  them- 
selves to  analogies  with  the  life  of  man!  and 
bring  before  us  all  those  images  of  hope  or 
fear,  which,  according  to  our  peculiar  situa- 
tion's; have  the  dominion  of  our  hearts !  Tlie 
beauty  of  autumn  is  accompanied  with  a 
similar  exercise  of  thought :  the  leaves  begin 
then  to  drop  from  the  trees;  the, flowers  and 
shrubs,  with  which  the  fields  were  adoi'ned 
in  the  summer  months,  decay;  the  woods 
and  groves  are  silent ;  the  sun  himself  seems 
gradually  to  withdraw  his  light,  or  to  become 
enfeebled  in  his  power.  Who  is  there,  who, 
at  this  season,  does  not  feel  his  mind  impres- 
sed with  a  sentiment  of  melancholy  1  or  who 
is  able  to  resist  that  current  of  thought, 
which,  from  such  appearances  of  decay,  so 
naturally  leads  him  to  the  solemn  imagina- 
tion of  that  inevitable  fate,  which  is  to  bring 
on  alike  the  decay  of  life,  of  empire,  and  of  na- 
ture itself?" 

A  thousand  such  analogies,  indeed,  are  sug- 
gested to  us  by  the  most  familiar  aspects  of 
nature.  The  .morning  and  the  evening  pre- 
sent the  same  ready  picture  of  youth  and  of 
closing  life,  as  the  various  vicissitudes  of  the 
year.  The  withering  of  flowers  images  out 
to  us  the  langour  of  beauty,  or  the  sickness  of 
childhood.  The  loud  roar  of  troubled  waters 
seems  to  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  voice 
of  lamentation  or  violence ;  and  the  softei 
murmur  of  brighter  streams,  to  be  expressive 
of  cheerfulness  and  innocence.  The  purity 
and  transparency  of  water  or  of  air,  indeed, 
is  universally  itself  felt  to  be  expressive  of 
mental  purity  and  gaiety;  and  their  darkness 
or  turbulence,  of  mental  gloom  and  dejection. 
The  genial  warmth  of  autumn  suggests  to  ua 
the  feeling  of  mild  benevolence ; — the  sunny 
gleams  and  fitful  showers  of  early  spring,  re- 
mind us  of  the  waywardness  of  infancy ; — 
flowers  waving  on  their  slender  stems,  im- 
press us  with  the  notioii  of  flexibility  ami 
lightndss  of  temper.  All  fine  and  delicatfs 
fpiTOS  are  typical  of  delicacy  and  gentleness 
c2 
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01  character;  and  almost  all  forms,  bounded 
by  waving  or  flowing  lines,  suggest  ideas  of 
easy  movement,  social  pliability,  and  ele- 
gance. Rapid  and  impetuous  motion  -seems 
to  be  emblematical  of  violence  and  passion; 
—slow  and  steady  motion,  of  deliberation, 
dignity,  and  resolution;— fluttering  motion,  of 
inconstancy  or  terror ;— and  waving  motion, 
according  as  it  is  slow  or  swift,  of  sadness  or 
playfulness.  A  lofty  tower,  or  a  massive 
building,  gives  us  at  once  the  idea  of  firm- 
ness and  elevation  of  character ; — a  rock  bat- 
tered by  the  waves,  of  fortitude  in  adversity. 
Stillness  and  calmness,  in  the  water  or  the  air, 
seem  to  shadow  out  tenderness,  indolence, 
and  placidity; — moonlight  we  call  pensive 
and  gentle;— and  the  unclouded  sun  gives  us 
an  impression  of  exulting  vigour,  and  domi- 
neering ambition  and  glory. 

It  is  not  difficult;  with  the  assistance  which 
language  aff'ords  us,  to  trace  the  origin  of  all 
these,  and  a  thousanil  other  associations.  In 
many  instances,  the  qualities  which  thus  sug- 
gest mental  emotions,  do  actually  resemble 
their  constant  concomitants  in  human  nature ; 
as  is  obviously  the  case  with  the  forms  and 
motions  which  are  sublime  and  beautiful : 
and,  in  some,  their  effects  and  relations  bear 
so  obvious  an  analogy  to  those  of  human  con- 
duct or  feeling,  as  to  force  itself  upon  the  no- 
tice of  the  most  careless  beholder.  But,  what- 
ever may  have  been  their  original,  the  very 
structure  of  language  attests  the  vast  extent 
to  which  they  have  been  carried,  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  suggestions  to  which  they  are  in- 
debted for  their  interest  or  beauty.  Since  we 
all  speak  familiarly  of  the  sparkling  of  wit— 
and  the  darkness  of  melancholy— can  it  be 
any  way  difEcult  to  conceive  that  bright  light 
may  be  agreeable,  because  it  reminds  us  of 
gaiety — and  darkness  oppressive,  because  it 
is  felt  to  be  emblematical  of  sorrow  ?  It  is 
very  remarkable,  indeed,  that,  while  almost 
all  the  words  by  which  the  affections  of  the 
mind  are  expressed,  seem  to  have  been  bor- 
rowed Originally  from  the  qualities  of  matter, 
the  epithets  by  which  we  learn  afterwards  to 
distinguish  such  material  objects  as  .are  felt 
to  be  sublime  or  beautiful,  are  all  of  them 
epithets  that  had  been  previously  appropri- 
ated to  express  some  quality  or  emotion  of 
mind.  Colours  are  thus  familiarly  said  to  be 
gay  or  grave — motions  to  be  lively,  or  delib- 
erate, or  capricious — forms  to  be  delicate  or 
modest — sounds  to  be  animated  or  mournful 
— prospects  to  be  cheerful  or  melancholy — 
rocks  to  be  bold — ^waters  to  be  tranquil — and 
a  thousand  other  phrases  of  the  same  import ; 
all  indicating,  most  unequivocally,  the  sources 
from  which  our  interest  in  matter  is  derived, 
and  proving,  that  it  is  necessary,  in  all  cases, 
to  confer  mind  and  feeling  upon  it,  before  it 
can  be  conceived  as  either  sublime  or  beauti- 
ful. The  great  charm,  indeed,  and  the  great 
secret  of  poetical  diction,  consists  in  thus 
lending  life  and  emotion  to  all  the  objects  it 
embraces ;  and  the  enchanting  beauty  which 
we  sometimes  recognise  in  descriptions  of 
very  ordinary  phenomena,  will  be  found  to 
arise  from  the  force  of  imagination,  by  which 


the  poet  has  connected  with  human  emotions, 
a  variety  of  objects,  to  which  common  minds 
could  not  discover  such  a  relation.  What  the 
poet  does  for  his  readers,  however,  by  his 
original  similes  and  metaphors,  in  these  high- 
er cases,  even  the  dullest  of  those  readers  do, 
in  some  degree,  every  day,  for  themselves; 
and  the  beauty  which  is  perceived,  when 
natural  objects  are  unexpectedly  vivified  by 
the  glowing  fancy  of  the  former,  is  prefflsely 
of  the  same  kind  that  is  felt  when  the  close- 
ness of  the  analogy  enables  them  to  force  hu- 
man feelings  upon  the  recollection  of  all  man- 
kind. -As "the  poet  sees  more  of  beauty  in 
nature  than  ordinary  mortals,  just  because 
he  perceives  more  of  these  analogies  and 
relations  to  social  emotion,  in  which  all 
beauty  consists;  so  other  men  see  more  or 
less  of  this  beauty,  exactly  as  they  hap- 
pen to  possess  that  fancy,  or  those  habits, 
which  enable  them  readily  to  trace  out  these 
relations. 

From  all  these  sources  of  evidence,  then, 
we  think  it  is  pretty  well  made  out,  that  the 
beauty  or  sublimity  of  external  objects  is  no- 
thing but  the  reflection  of  emotions  excited 
by  the  feelings  or  condition  of  sentient  be- 
ings ;  and  is  produced  altogether  by  certain 
little  portions,  as  it  were,  of  love,- joy,  .pity, 
veneration,  or  terror,  that  adhere  to  the  oh? 
jects  that  were  present  on  the  occasions  of 
such  emotions. — Nor,  after  what  we  have  al- 
ready said,  does  it  seem  necessary  to  reply 
to  more  than  one  of  the  objections  to  which 
we  are  aware  that  this  theory  is  liablei — If 
beauty  be  nothing  more  than  a  reflection  of 
love,  pity,  or  veneration,  how  comes  it,^it  may 
be  asked,  to  be  distinguished  from  these  sen- 
timents 1  They  are  never  confounded  with 
each  other,  either  in  our  feelings  or  our  lan- 
guage : — Why,  then,  should  they  all  be  con- 
founded under  the  common  name  of  beauty  1 
and  why  should  beauty,  in  all  cases,  affect  us 
in  a  way  so  different  from  the  love  or  com- 
passion of  which  it  is  said  to  be  merely  the 
reflection  ? 

Now,  to  these  questions,  we  are  somewhat 
tempted  to  answer,  after  the  manner  of  our 
country,  by  asking,  in  our  turn,  whether  it  be 
really  true,  that  beauty  always  affects  us  in 
one  and  the  same  manner,  and  always  in  a 
different  manner  from  the  simple  and  ele- 
mentary affections  which  it  is  its  office  to 
recal  to  us  f  In  very  many  cages,  it  appear 
to  us,  that  the  sensations  which  we  receive 
from  objects  that  are  felt  to  be  beautiful,  and 
that  in  the  highest  degree,  do  not  differ  at  all 
from  the  direct  movements  of  tenderness  or 
pity  towards  sentient  beings.  If  the  epithet 
of  beauty  be  correctly  (as  it  is  universally)  ap- 
plied to  many  of  the  most  admired  and  en- 
chanting passages  in  poetry,  which  consist 
entirely  in  the  expression  of  affecting  senti- 
ments, the  question  would  be  speedily  de- 
cided; and  it  is  a  fact,  at  all  events,  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted,  that  some  of  the 
most  powerful  and. delightful  emotions  that 
are  uniformly  classed  under  this  name,  arise 
altogether  from  the  direct  influence  of  such 
pathetic  emotions,  without  the  intervention 
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nf  any  material  imagery.  We  do  not  wish, 
however,  to  dwell  upon  an  argument,  which 
certainly  is  not  applicable  to  all  parts  of  the 
question;  and,  admitting  that,  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  feelings  which  we  experience 
from  beauty,  are  sensibly  different  from  the 
primary  emotions  in  which  we  think  they 
originate,  w^e  shall  endeavour  in  a  very  few 
words,  to  give  an  explanation  of  this  differ- 
ence, which  seems  to  be  perfectly  consist- 
ent with  the  theory  we  have  undertaken  to 
illustrate. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  make  some  dif- 
ference on  the  primary  affections  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  that,  in  the  cases  alluded  to, 
they  are  reflected  from  material  objects,  and 
not  directly  excited  by  their  natural  causes. 
The  light  of  the  moon  has  a  very  different 
complexion  from  that  of  the  sun ; — though  it 
is  in  substance  the  sun's  light:  and  glimpses 
of  interesting,  or  even  of  familiar  objects, 
caught  unexpectedly  from  a  mirror  placed  at 
a  distance  from  these  objects,  will  affect  us, 
like  sudden  allusions  in  poetry,  very  differ- 
ently from  the  natural  perception  of  those  ob- 
jects in  their  ordinary  relations.  In  the  next 
place,  the  ernotion,  when  suggested  in  the 
shape  of  beauty,  comes  upon  us,  for  the  most 
part,  disencumbered  of  all  those  accompani- 
ments which  frequently  give  it  a  peculiar  and 
less  satisfactory  character,  when  it  arises  from 
direct  intercourse  with  its  living  objects.  The 
compassion,  for  example,  that  is  suggested  by 
beauty  of  a  gentle  and  winning  description,  is 
not  attended  with  any  of  that  disgust  and  un- 
easiness which  frequently  accompany  the 
spectacle  of  real  distress;  nor  with  that  im- 
portunKe  suggestion  of  the  duty  of  relieving 
it,  from  which  it  is  almost  inseparable.  Nor 
does  the  temporary  delight  which  we  receive 
from  beauty  of  a  gay  and  animating  charac- 
ter, call  \ipon  us  for  any  such  expenditure  of 
spirits,  or  active  demonstrations  of  sympathy, 
as  are  sometimes  demanded  by  the  turbu- 
lenne  of  real  joy.  In  the  third  place,  the 
emotion  of  beauty,  being  partly  founded  upon 
illusion,  IS  far  more  transitory  in  its  own  na- 
ture, and  is  both  more  apt  to  fluctuate  and 
vary  in  its  character,  and  more  capable  of 
being  dismissed  at  pleasure,  than  any  of  the 
primary  affections,  whose  shadow  and  repre- 
sentative it  is.  In  the  fourth  place,  the  per-' 
oeption  of  beauty  implies  a  certain  exercise 
of  the  imagination  that  is  not  required  in  the 
case  of  direct  emotion,  and  is  sufficient,  of  it- 
self, both  to  give,  a  gew  character  to  every 
emotion  that  is  suggested  by  the  intervention 
of  such  an  exisroise,  and  to  account  for  our 
classing  all  the  various  emotions  that  are  so 
suggested  under  the  same  denomination  of 
beauty.  When  we  are  injured,  we  feel  in- 
dignation— when  we  are  wounded,  we  feel 
pain — when  we  see  suffering,  we  feel  com- 
passion— and  when  we  witness  any  splendid 
act  of  heroism  or  generosity,  we  feel  admira- 
tion— without  any  effort  of  the  imagination, 
or  the  intervention  of  any  picture  or  vision  in 
the  mind.  But  when  we  feel  indignation  or 
pity,  or  admiration,  in  consequence  of  seeing 
some  piece  of  inanimate  matter  that  merely 


suggests  or  recall  to  us  the  ordinary  causes 
or  proper  objects  of  these  emotions,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  our  fancy  is  kindled  by  a  sudden 
flash  of  recollection;  and  that  the  effect  is 
produced  by  means  of  a  certain  poetical  crea- 
tion that  is  instantly  conjured  up  in  the  mind. 
It  is  this  active  and  heated  state  of  the  ima- 
gination, and  this  divided  and  busy  occupa- 
tion of  the  mind,  that  constitute  the  great 
peculiarity  of  the  emotions  we  experience 
from  the  perception  of  beauty. 

Finally,  and  this  is  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  of  the  whole,  it  should 
be  recollected,  that,  along  with  the  shadow  or 
suggestion  of  associated  emotions,  there  is 
always  present  a  real  and  direct  perception, 
which  not  only  gives  a  force  and  liveliness  to 
all  the  images  which  it  suggests,  but  seems 
to  impart  to  them  some  share  of  its  own 
reality.  That  there  is  anillusion  of  this  kind 
in  the  case,  is  sufficiently  demonstrated  by 
the  fact,  that  we  invariably  ascribe  the  inter- 
est, which  we  think  has  been  proved  to  arise 
wholly  from  these  associations,  to  the  object 
itself,  as  one  of  its  actual  and  inherent  quali- 
ties ;  and  consider  its  beauty  as  no  less  a  prop- 
erty belonging  to  it,  than  any  of  its  physical 
attributes.  The  Eissociated  interest,  there- 
fore, is  beyond  all  doubt  confounded  with  the 
present  perception  of  the  object  itself;  and  a 
livelier  and  more  instant  impressipn  is  accord- 
ingly made  upon  the  mind,  than  if  the  inter- 
esting conceptions  had  been  merely  excited 
in  the  memory  by  the  usual  operation  of  re- 
flection or  voluntary  meditation.  Something 
analogous  to  this  is  familiarly  known  to  occur 
in  other  cases.  When  we  merely  think  of  an 
absent  friend,  our  emotions  are  incomparably 
less  lively  than  when  the  recollection  of  him 
is  sHddenly  suggested  by  the  unexpected 
sight  of  his  picture,  of  the  house  where  he 
dwelt,  or  the  spot  on  which  we  last  parted 
from  him — and  all  these  objects  seem  for  the 
moment  to  wear  the  colours  of  our  own  asso- 
ciated affections.  When  Captain  Cook's  com- 
panions found,  in  the  remotest  corner  of  the 
habitable  globe,  a  broken  spoon  with  the  word 
London  stamped  upon  it — and  burst  into  tears 
at  the  sight ! — they, proved  how  differently  we 
may  be  moved  by  emotions  thus  connected 
with  the  real  presence  of  an  actual  percep- 
tion, than  by  the  mere  recollection  of  the  ob- 
jects on  which  those  emotions  depend .  Every 
one  of  them  had  probably  thought  of  London 
every  day  since  he  left  it;  and  many  of  them 
might  have  been  talking  of  it  with  tranquilli- 
ty, but  a  moment  before  this  more  effectual 
appeal  was  made  to  their  sensibility. 

If  we  add  to  all  this,  that  there  is  necessa- 
rily sornething  of  vagueness  and  variableness 
in  the  emotions  most  generally  excited  by  the 
perception  of  beauty,  and  that  the  mind  wan- 
ders with  the  eye,  over  the  different  obieiMs 
which  may  supply  these  emotions,  with  a 
degree  of  unsteadiness,  and  half  voluntary 
half  involuntary  fluctuation,  we  rij^y  come  to 
understand  how  the  effect  not  only  should  be 
essentially  different  from  that  of  the  simple 
presentment  of  any  one  interesting  concep- 
tion, but  should  acquire  a  peculiarity  which 
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entitles  it  to  a  different  denomination.  Most 
of  the  associations  of  which  we  have  been  last 
speakin"-,  as  being  founded  on  the  analogies 
or  fanciful  resemblances  that  are  felt  to  exist 
between  physical  objects  and  qualities,  and 
the  interesting  affections  of  mind,  are  intrin- 
sically of  this  vague  and  wavering  descrip- 
tion—and when  we  look  at  a  fine  landscape, 
or  any  other  scene  of  complicated  beauty,  a 
great  variety  of  such  images  are  suddenly 
presented  to  the  fancy,  and  as  suddenly  suc- 
eeeded  by  others,  as  the  eye  ranges  over  the 
different  features  of  which  it  is  composed,  and 
feeds  upon  the  charms  which  it  disc-loses. 
Now,  the  direct  perception,  in  all  such  cases, 
not  only  perpetually  accompanies  the  asso- 
ciated emotions,  but  is  inextricably  con- 
founded with  them  in  our  feelings,  and  is 
even  recognised  upon  reflection  as  the  cause, 
not  merely  of  their  unusual  strength,  but  of 
the  several  peouliarhies  by  which  we  have 
shown  that  they  are  distinguished.  It  is  not 
wonderful,  therefore,  either  that  emotions  so 
circumstanced  should  not  be  classed  along 
with  similar  affections,  excited  under  different 
circumstances,  or  that  the  perception  of  pre- 
sent existence,  thus  mixed  up,  and  indissolu- 
bly  confounded  with  inteif  sting  conceptions, 
should  between  them  produce  a  sensation  of 
so  distinct  a  nature  as  naturally  to  be  distin- 
guished byi  a  pecuhar  name-^or  that  the 
beauty  which  results  from  this  combination 
should,  in  ordinary  language,  be  ascribed  to 
the  objects  themselves — the  presence  and 
perception  of  which  is  a  necessary  condition 
of  its  existence. 

What  we  have  now  said  is  enough,  we  be- 
lieve, to  give  an  attentive  reader  that  general 
conception  of  the  theory  before  us,  which  is 
all  that  we  can  hope  to  give  in  the  narrow 
limits  to  which  we  are  confined.     It  may  be 
observed,  however,  that  we  have  spoken  only 
of  those  sorts  of  beauty  which  we  think  capa^ 
ble  of  being  resolved  into  some  passion,  or 
emotion,  or  pretty  lively  sentiment- of  our  na- 
ture; and  though  these  are  undoubtedjjj' the 
highest  and  most  decided  kinds  of  beauty,  it 
is  certain  that  there  are  many  things  called 
beautiful  which  cannot  cljiim  so  lofty  a  con- 
nection.   It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  observe, 
that,  though, every  thing  that  excites  any  feel- 
ing worthy  to  be  called  an  emotion,  by  its 
beauty  or  sublimity,  will  be  found  to  be  re- 
lated to  the  natural  objects  of  human  passions 
or  affections,  there  are  many  things  which  are 
pleasing  or  agreeable   enough  to  be  called 
beautiful,  in  consequence   of  their  relation 
merely  to  human  convenience  and  comfort; — 
many  others  that  please  by  suggesting  ideas 
of  human   skill  and  ingenuity; — and  many 
that  obtain  the  name  of  beautiful,  by  being 
associated  with  human  fortune,  vanity,  or 
splendour.   After  what  has  been  already  said, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  either  to  exemplify  or 
explain  these  subordinate  phenomena.     It  is 
enough  mi»rely  to  suggest,  that  they  all  please 
upon  the  same  great  principle  of  sympathy  with 
human  feelinp;  and  are   explained  by  the 
simple   and  indisputable   fact,  that   we  are 
pleased   with  the   direct    contemplation    of 
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human  comfort,  ingenuity,  and  fortune     All 
these,  indeed,  obviously  '[l^fr.w^v.^fi^f 


into  the.  great  object  of  sympathy-human 
enjoyment.  Convenience  and  comfort  is  but 
another  name  for  a  lower,  but  very  "jJ'sp^'- 
sable  ingredient  of  that  emotion.  Skill  and 
ingenuity  readily  present  themselves  as  means 
by  which  enjoyment  may  be  promoted ;  and 
hi"h  fortune,  and  opulence,  and  splendour, 
pa'ss.  at  least  at  a  distance  for  its  certain 
causes  and  attendants.  The  beauty  of  fitness 
and  adaptation  of  parts,  even  in  the  works  of 
nature,  is  derived  from  the  same  fountain— 
nartlv  by  means  of  its  obvious  analogy  to 
works  oi  human  skill,  and  partly  by  sugges- 
tions  of  that  Creative  power  and  wisdom,  to 
which  all  human,  desthiy  is  subjected.  I  he 
feelings,  therefore,  associated  with  all  those 
qualities,  thoug^h  scarcely  rising  to  the  height 
of  emotion,  are  obviously  in  a  certain  degree 
pleasing  or  interesting;  and  when  several  of 
them  happen  to  be  united  in  one  object,  may 
accumulate  to  a  very  great  degree  of  beauty. 
It  is  needless,  we  think,  to  pursue  these  gene- 
ral propositions  through  all  the  details  to 
which  they  so  obviously  lead.  We  shall  con- 
fine ourselves,  therefore,  to  a  very  few  remarks 
upon  the  beauty  of  architecture— ancl  chiefly  ' 
as  an  illustration  of  our  general  position. 

There  are  few  things,  about  which  men  of 
virtii  are  more  apt  to  rave,  than  the  merits  of 
the  Grecian  architecture;, and  most  of. those 
who  affect  an  uncommon  purity  and  delicacy 
of  taste,  talk  of  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  its  pro- 
portions as  a  thing  not  to  be  disputed,  except 
by  barbarian  ignorance  and  stupidity.  Mr. 
Alison,  we  think,  was  the  first  whosave  a 
full  and  convincing  refutation  of  thii^yste- 
rious  dogma;  and,  while  he  admits,  in  the 
most  ample  terms,  the  actual  beauty  of  the 
objects  in  question,  has  shown,  we  think,  in 
the  clearest  manner,  that  it  ariseis  entirely 
from  the  combination  of  the  following  asso- 
ciations:— 1st,  The  association  of  utility,  con- 
venience, or  fitness  for  the  purposes  of  the 
building;  2d,  Of  security  and  stability,  with  a 
view  to  the  nature  of  the  materials;  3d,  Of 
the  skill  and  power  requisite  to  mould  suqh 
materials  into  forms  so  commodious;  4th,  Of 
macnificence,  and  splendour,  and  expense; 
Sth;"  Of  antiquity ;  and,'  6thly,  Of  Roman  and 
Gi-ecian  greatness.  His  observations  are  sum- 
med up  in  the  following  short  sentence. 

!"The  proportions,"  he  observes,  "of  these 
orders,  it  is  to  be  remembered,  are  distinct 
subjects  of  beauty,  from  the  ornaments  with 
which  they  are  embelBshed,  from  the  magni- 
ficence with  which  they  are  executed,  from 
the  purposes  of  elegance  they  are  intended  to 
serv6,or  the  scenes  of  grandeur  they  are  des- 
tined to  adorn.  It  is  in  such  scenes,  however, 
and  with  such  additions,  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  observe  them;  and,  while  we  feel 
the  effect  of  all  these  accidental  associations, 
we  are  seldom  willing  to  examine  what  are 
the  causes  of  the  complex  emotion  we  feel, 
and  readily  attribute  to  the  nature  of  the  ar- 
chitecture itself,  the  whole  pleasure  which  we 
enjoy.  But,  besides  these,  there  are  othei 
associations  we  have  with  these  forms,  that 
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etjll  more  jowerfully  serve  to  command  our 
admiration;  for  they  are  the  Grecian  orders; 
they  derive  their  origin  frore^  those  time^,  and 
were  the  ornameat  of  those  countries  which 
are  most  hallowed  incur  imaginations;  and  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  see  them,  even  in  their 
modern  copies,  without  feeling  them  operate 
upon  our  mmds  as.  relics  of  those  polished 
nations  where  they  &st  arose,  and  of  that 
greater  people  by  \vhom  they  were  afterwards 
borrowed." 

This  analysis  is  to  us  perfectly  satisfactory. 
But,  indeed,  we  cannot  conceive  any  more 
complete  refutation  of  the  notion  of  an  in- 
trinsic and  inherent  beauty  in  the  proportions 
of  the  Grecian  architectui-e,  than  the  fact  of 
the  admitted,  beauty  of  suoh  very  opposite 
proportions  in  the  Gothic.  Opposite  as  they 
afe,  however,  the  great  elements  of  beauty 
are  the  same  in  this  style  as  in  the  other— 
the  impressions  of- religious  awe  and  of  chi- 
valrous recollections,  coniing  here  in'  place  of 
the  classical  associations  which  constitute  so 
gi-eata  share  of  the  interest  of  the  fonner.  It 
is  well  observed  too  by  Mr.  Alison,  that  the 
great  durability  and  cosjliness  of  the  produc- 
tions of  this  art,  have  had  the  effect,  in  almost 
all  regions  of  the  world,  of  rendering  their 
Fashion  permanent,  after  it  had  once  attained 
such  a  degree  of  perfection  as  to  fulfil  its 
substantial  purposes. 

"Buildings,"  he  observes,  "may  last,  and 
are  intended  to  last  for  centuries.     The  life 
of  man  is  very  inadequate  to  the  duration  of 
such  productions ;  and  the  present  period  of 
the  world,  though  old  .with  respect  to  those 
arts  which  are  employed  upon  perishable  sub- 
jects, isiyet  yojmg  in  rela,tion  to  an  art,  which 
IS  employed   upon   so  durable   materials  as 
those  of  architecture.  Instead  of  a  few  years, 
therefore,  centuries  must  probably  pass  before 
such  productions  demand  to  be   renewed; 
and,  long  before  that  period  is  elapsed,  the 
sacredness  of  antiquity  is  acquired  by  the 
subject  itself,  and  a  new  motive  given  for  the 
preservation  of  similar  forms.   In  every  coun- 
try, accordingly,  the  same  effect  has  takerl- 
place :  and  the  same  causes  which  have  thus 
served   to  produce  among,  us,  for  so  many 
years,  an  uniformity  of  taste  with  regard  to 
the  style  of  Grecian  architecture,  have  pro- 
duced also  among  the  nations  of  the  East,  for 
a  much  longer  course  of  time,  a  similar  uni- 
formity of  taste  with  regard  to  their  orna- 
mental .style,  of  architecture ;  and  have  pei^ 
petuated  among  them  the  same  forms  which 
were  in  use  among  their  forefathers,  before 
the  Grecian  orders  were,  invented." 

It  is  not  necessary,,  we  think,  to  carry  these 
illustrations  any  fa,rther :  as  the  theory  Ihey 
are  intended  to  explain,  is  now,  we  believe, 
uni^-ersally  adopted,  though  with  some  limita- 
tion,3,  which  we  see  no  reason  to  retain.  Those 
suggested  by  Mr.  Alison,  we  have  already  en- 
deavoured to  dispose  of  in  the  few  remarks 
we  have  made  upon  his  publication,;  and  it 
only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  more  upon 
Mr.  Knight's  doctrine  as  to  the  primitive  and 
independent  beauty  of  colours,  upon  which 
ivfi  have  aueady  hazarded  some  remarks. 
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Agreeing  as  he  does  with  Mr.  Alison,  and 
all  modern  inquirers,  that  the  whole  beauty 
of  objects  consists,  in  the  far  greater  number 
of  instances,  in  the  associations  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  he  still  maintains,  that  some 
few,  visible  objects  affect  us  with  a  sense  of 
beauty  in  consequenca  of  the  pleasurable  im- 
pression they  make  upon  the  sense— and  that 
our  perception  of  beauty  is,  in  these  instances, 
a  mere   organic   sensation.     Now,  we  have 
already  stated,  that  it  would  be  something 
quite  unexampled  in  the  history  either  of 
mind  or  of  language,  if  certaimphysical  and 
bodilyi  sensations  should  thus  be  confounded 
with  moral  and  social  feelings  with  which 
they  had  no  connection,  and  pass  familiarly 
under  one  and  the  same  name.     Beauty  con- 
sists confessedly,  in  almost  all  cases,  in  the 
suggestion  of  moral  or  social  emotions,  mixed 
up  and  -modified  by  a  present  sensation  or 
perception;  and  it  is  this  suggestion,  and  this 
identifica.tion  with  a  present  object,"that  con- 
stitutes its   essence,   and   gives    a   common 
character  to   the  whole  class  of  feelings  it 
produces,  sufficient  to  justify  their  being  de- 
signated  by  a  common  appellation.     If  the 
word  beauty,  in  short,  must  mean  something, 
and' if  this  be  very  clearly  what  it  means,  in 
all  the  remarkable  instances  of  its  occurrence, 
it  is  difficult  to  conceive,  that  it  should  occa- 
sionally mean  something  quite  different,  and 
denote  a  mere  sensual  or  physical  gratifica-, 
tion,  unaccompanied  by  the  suggestion  of  any 
moral  emotion  whatever.  ,  According  to  Mr. 
Knight,  however,  and,  indeed,  to  many  other 
writers,  this  is  the  case  with  reg-ard  to  the 
beauty  of  colours.;  which  depends  altogether, 
they  say,,  upon   the  delight  which   the  eye 
naturally  takes  in  their  contemplation— this 
delight  being  just  as  primitive  and  sensual  as 
that  which  the  palate  receives  from  the  «on- 
tajjt  of  agreeable  flavours. 

It  must  be  admitted,  we  think,  in  the  first 
place,  that  such  an  allegation  is  in  itself  ex- 
tremely improbable,  and  contrary  to  all  anal- 
ogy, and  all  experience  of  the  structure  of 
language,  or  of  the  laws  of  thought.    It  is 
farther  to  be  considered,  too.  that  if  the  plea- 
sures  of  the  senses  are  ever' to  be  considered,, 
as  beautiful,  those  pleasures  which  are  the 
mcst  lively  and  important  would  be  the  most 
likely  to  usurp  this  denomination,  and  to  take 
rank  with,  the  higher  gTatifications  that  result 
from  the  perception  of  beauty.    Now,  it  ad- 
mits of  no  dispute,  that  the  mere  organic 
pleasures  of  the  eye  (if  indeed  they  have  any 
existence)  are   far  inferior  to   those  of  the 
palate,  the  touch,  and  indeed  almost  all  the 
other  senses — none  of  which,  however,  are  in 
any  case  confounded  with  the  sense  of  beauty. 
In  the  next  place,  it  should  follow,  that  if 
what  affords  organic  pleasure  to  the  eye  be 
properly  called   beautiful,  what -offends    or 
gives  pain  to  it,  should  be  called  ugly.  Npw, 
excessive  or  dazzling  light  is  offensive  to  the 
eye— but,   considered  by  itself,  it   is  never 
called  ugly,  but  only  painful  or  disagreeable. 
The   moderate  excitement  qf  light,  on  the 
other  hand,  or  the  soothing  of  certain  bright 
but:  temperate  colours,  vrhen  considered  in 
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tliis  primary  aspect,  are  not  called  beautiful, 
but  only  agreeable  or  refreshing.  So  lar  as 
the  direct  ofience  or  comfort  of  the  organ,  m 
short,  is.  referred  to,  the  language  ^which  we 
use  relates  strictly  to  physical  or  bodily  sensa- 
tion, and  is  not  confounded  with  that  which 
relates  to  mental  emotion ;  and  we  really  see 
no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  is  any  ex- 
ception to  this.  rule.  ,    ^   .i. 

It   is  very  remarkable,   indeed,   that  ttie 
sense  whose  organic  gratification  is  here  sup- 
posed to  constitute  the   primary  feeling  oi 
beanty,  shoukl  be   one,  in   the   first  place, 
whose. direct  organic  gratifications  are  ot  very 
little' force. or  intensity ;— and,  in  the  next 
place,  one  whose  office  it  is,  almost  exclu- 
sively, to  make  us  acquainted  with  the  exist- 
ence and  properties  of  those  external  objects, 
which  are  naturally  interesting  to  our  inwa.rd 
feelings    and    affections.      This    peculiarity 
makes  it  (at  the  very  least)  extremely  proba- 
ble, that  ideas  of  emotion  should  be  assocwtM. 
with  the  perceptions  of  this  sense ;  but  px-, 
tremely  improbable,  that  its  naked  and  unos- 
socialed  sensations  should  in  any  case  be; 
classed  with  such  emotions.    If  the  name  ot 
beauty  were  given  to  what  directly  gratiiies 
any  sense,  such  as  that  of  tasting  or  smelling, 
which  doesjnot  make  us  acquainted  with  the 
nature  or  relations  of  outward  objects,  there 
,  would  be  less  room  for  such  an  explanation. 
But  when  it  is  the  business  of  a  particular 
sense  or  organ  to  introduce  to  our  knowledge 
those  objects  which  are  naturally  connected 
with  ideas  of  emotion,  ft  is  easy  to  understand 
how  its  perceptions  should  be  associated  with 
these  emotions,  and  an  interest  and  impor- 
tance thus  extended  to  them,  that  belong  to 
the  intimations  of  no  other  bodily  organ.  But, 
for  those  very  reasons,  we  should  be  prepared 
to  suspect,  that  all  the  interest  they  possess 
is  derived  from  this  association ;  and  to  dis- 
trust the ,  accuracy  of  any  observations  that 
might  lead  us  to  conclude  that  its.  mere  or- 
ganic impulses  ever  produced,  any  thing  akin 
to  those  associated  eraotionSj  or  entitled  to 
pass,  under  their  name.    This,  caution  will 
appear  stilL  more,  reasonable,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, that  all  the  other  qualities  of  visible 
objects,  except  only  thejr  colours, -are  now 
admitted  to  be  perfectly  indifferent  in  them- 
selves, and  to  possess  no  other  beauty  than 
they  may  derive  from  their  associations  with 
our  ordinary  affections.    There  are,  wo.  forms, 
for  example,  even  in  Mr.  Knight's,  opinion, 
that  have  any  intrinsic  beauty,  or  any  power 
of  pleasing  or  affecting  us,  except  through 
their  associations,  or  affinities  to  mental  affec- 
tions, either  as  expressive  of  fitness  and  utihty, 
or  as  types  and  symbols  of  certain  moral  or 
intellectual  qualities,  in  which  the  sources  of 
our  interest  are  obvious.     Yet  the  form  of  an 
object  is  as  conspicuous  an  ingredient  of  its 
beauty  as  its  colour:  and  a  property,  too, 
which  seems  at  first  view  to  be  as  intrinsic- 
ally and  independently  pleasing.  Why,  then, 
should  we  persist  m  holding  that  colours,  or 
combinations  of  colours,  please  from  being 
naturcHy  agreeable  to.  the  organ  of  sight,  when 
it  is  afJmitted  that  other  visible  qualities, 


which  seem  to  possess  the  sa,me  power  of 
pleasing,  are  found,  upon  exammation,  to  owe. 
it  entirely  to  the  principle  of  association  1 

The  only  reason  that  can  be  assigned,  or 
that  actually  exists  for,  this  di^inction,  is,  that 
it  has  been  supposed  more  difficult  to  account 
for  the  beauty  of  colours,  upon  the  principles, 
which  have  accounted  for  ether  beauties,,  or. 
to,  specify  the  particular  associations  by  virtue, 
of  which  they  could   acquire   this  quality 
Now,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  no  such, 
difficulty ;  and  that  there  is  no  reason  what- 
ever for  holding  that  one  colour,  or  combina- 
tion of  colours,  is  more  pleasing  than  another, 
except  upon  the  same  grounds  of  association, 
vfhich  recommend  particular  forms,  motions, 
or  proportions.     It  appears  to  us,  that  the  or- 
ganic pleasures  of  the  eye  are  extremely  few, 
and  insignificant.    It  is  hurt,  no  doubt,  by  an 
excessive  glare  of  Hght;  and  it  is  in  soine  de.. 
gree  gratified,  perhaps,  by  a  moderate  degree- 
of  it.    But  it  is  only  by  the  quantity  or  in- 
tensity of  the  light,  we  think,^  that  it  is  so 
affected.     The  colour  of  it,  we  take  it,  is,  in 
all  cases,  absolutely  indifferent.   But  it  is  the. 
colour  only  that  is  called  beautiful  or  otheii 
wise;  and  these  qualities  we  think  it>  veiy 
plainly  derives  from  the  common  fountain  of 
association.  ■    ^i. 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  ask,  whetHer- 
there  is  any  colour  that  is  beautiful  in  all; 
situations'?  and,  in  the  next  place,  whether 
there  is.  any  colour  that  is  not  beautiful  in 
some  situation?  With  regard  to.  the  first, take 
the  colours  that  are  most  commonly  referred 
to  as  intrinsically  beautiful— bright  and  soft- 
green— clear  blue— bright  pink,  or  vermilion. 
The  first  is  unquestionably  beautiful  in  vernal 
woods    and    summer   meadows; — and,  we 
humbly  conceive,  is  beautiful,  .because  it  is-- 
the  natural   sign,  and  concomitant  of  those 
scenes  and  seasons  of  enjoyment.  Blue,  again, 
is  beautiful  in  the  vernal  sky ;— and,  as  we  be- 
hove, for  the  sake  of  the  pleasures  of  which 
such  skies  are  prohfio ;  and  pink  is  beautiful' 
on  the  cheeks  of  a  young  woman  or  the  leaveSi 
of  a  rose,  for  reasons  too  obvious.to  be  stated. 
We  have  associations  enough,  thereforej  to, 
recommend  all  those  colours,  in  the  situation*- 
in  which  they  are  beautiful :   But,  strong  as 
these  associations  are,   they  are   unable  to. 
make  them  universally  beautiful— or  beauti. 
ful,  indeed,  in, any i other,  situations.    Green 
would  not  be  beautiful  in  the  sky — ^nor  blue 
on  the,  cheek — nor  vermilion  on  the  grass.  It 
maybe  said,  indeed,  that,  though  they  are 
always  recognised  as  beautiful  in  themselves, 
their  obvious  unfitness  in  such  situations  coun- 
teracts the  effect  of  their  beauty,  and  make 
an  opposite  impression,  as  of  something  mon- 
strous and  unnatural ;  and  that,  accordingly)- 
they  are  all  beautiful  in  indifferent  situations, 
where  there  is  no  such  antagonist  principle— 
in  furniture,  dress,  and  ornaments.     Now_thfi 
fact,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  so ; — these  bright 
colours  being  but  seldom  and  sparingly  ad' 
mitted  in  ornaments  or  works  of  art ;  and  no 
man,  for  example,  choosing  to  have  a  blafl 
housBj  or  a  ^een  ceiling,  or  a  pink  coat.    But, 
in  the  second  place,  if  the  facts  were  admitted 
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we  think  it  obvioasj  that  the  general  beauty  of 
those  colours  would  be  suiRciently  accounted 
for  by  the  very  interesting  and  frnwerful  asso- 
iviations'  under  which  all  of  thetn  a*e  so  fre- 
quently presented  by  the  hdnd  of  Nature; 
The  interest  we  taie  in.  female  beauty, — in 
vernal  de]ights,^-in  UnGlettded'  skies, — is  far 
too.  lively  and  too  constantly  recurring,  not  tO' 
stamp  a  kindred  interest  upon  the  colours 
Ihaf  are  naturally  associated  with  such  ob- 
jects ;  and  to  make  us  regard  with  some  affec- 
tion a:nd  delight  those  hues  that  remind  us  of 
them,  although  we  should  only-  meet  theiia 
upon  a  fan,  or  a  dressing*box,  the  lining  of  a 
curtain,  or  the  back  of  a  screen.  Finally,  we' 
beg  leave  to  observe^  that  all  bright  and  clear" 
colours  are  naturally  typical  of  oheerfuliiess 
and  purity  of  mind,  and  are  hailed  as  em-' 
blems  of  liiotai  qualities,  to  which-  n&  one  can 
be  indifferent. 

With  regard  to ugiy colours  again,  Wfefeally 
are  not  a-ware  of  any  to  wilicb  that  epithet 
can  be  safely  applied.  Dull  and'  dingy  hues 
are  usualiy  mentioned"  as'  in  themselves-  the 
least  pleasing.  Yet  these  are  the  pnevailing 
tints  in,  many  beautiful  landscapes,  and 'many 
admired  pictures.  They  are  also  the  most 
common  colours  that  are  chosen  for  dress 
(male  dr«ss'  at  least), — for  building, — for  fur- 
niture,— where  the  consideration  of  beaaty  is 
the  only  motive  for  the  choice.  In  feet,  the 
shaded  "paitts  of^  all  coloured  objects  pass  into 
tints  of  this  description: — nor  can  we- at  pre- 
sent reeollect  any  One  colour,  which  We  could 
specify  as  in  itself'  disagreeable;  -wdthouP  run- 
ning counter  to  the  feelings  and  me  practice  of 
the-greafc  mass  of  mankind.  If  the  fact,  how^ 
ever,  ■were  otherwise,  and  if  certain  muddy 
and  dull  colours  were  universally  allowed  to 
be  disagreeable,  we  should  think  there  could 
be  no  difficulty-  in  referring  these,  too,  to  na- 
tural associations.  Darkness;  and  all  that  ap- 
proaches it,  is  naturally  associated  withideias- 
of  melancholy,-Mrf  helplBssneas,  and'  danger ; 
— and  the  gbomy  hues  that  remind  us  of  it, 
or  seem  to  draw  upon  it,  muflst"  share  in  the 
same  associations.  Lurid  skies,  too,  it  should 
be  observedj  and  turbid  vraters,  and  unfruitful 
swamps,  and  dreary  m.orasses,  are  the  natural 
and  most  common  wearers  of  these  dismal 
liveries,  It'is  from^thesethatwe  fiist  become 
acquainted  with  them;  and  it  is-  needless^ 
therefore,  to  say,  that,  such  objects  are  neces^ 
sarily associated witkidseas  of  discolnlbtt, and 
sadoessj  and  danger;  l  ajid-thttt  the  colours' that 
remind"  us  of  them,  can  scarcely  fail  to  reoal 
some  of  the  same  disagreeable  sen^.tions. 

Erwau^,  however,  andmofe  than  enough, 
has  been  said' about- tfee  supposed  primitive 
and  independant  beauty  of  separate  colours, 
ft  is'ciiiefly  upon  the  intrinsic  beauty  of  their' 
lilistture  or  combinations  that  Mr:  Knight  and 
his  adherents' have  insisted;-^ and  it  is  no 
doubt  quite  true,"  that,  ambing-  pais ters  and 
connoisseurs,  we  hear  a  gteat  deal  about  the 
harmony  and  composition  of  tints,  and  the 
charms  anddifHcaltres  afa  judicious  icolotir- 
ing.  In  all  this,  however,  we  cannot  helpsus- 
peotii^  that  there  is  no  little  pedantry;  and  no 
little  jargon;  and  that  these  phrases;  when.' 


used  without  reference  to  the  practical  diffii- 
culties  of  the  art;  which  must  go  for  nothing 
in  the  present  question,  f  eally  mean  little  more 
than  the  true  and  natural  ajjteearance  of  co- 
loured objectis,  seen  thfough  me  same  tinted 
or' partially  obsciire  medium  that  commonly 
constitutes  the  atmosphere  :  alidfoj-  the  actual 
optical  effects  of  which-  but  few  ai'tists  know 
how  to  make  the  jiroper  allowance.  In  na- 
ture. We  know  of  no  discordant  or  offeilsiv*' 
colouring,  except  what  may  be  referred  tb 
some  accident  or  disaster , that  spoils  the  moral 
or  sentimental  expre^on  of"  the  scene,  and- 
disturbs  the  associations  upon  which  all  its 
beauty.  Whether- of  forme  or -of  hues,  seems 
to  us- very  plainly  dependent.  We"  are  per- 
fe<stly  aware,  that  ingenious  persons  have  been 
disposed  to  dogmatize  aad  to  speculate  verj- 
cojifidently  upon  these  subjects;  and  have 
had  the  benefit  of  seeing  variousleamed  trea^ 
tisesujJOH  the  natural  gamut  of  coltiiirs,  and' 
th©  inherent  eongrUity  of  those  that  are  called 
compileiflentSiTy,  with  reference  to  the  pris- 
matic sj)e<;(rte»>i.  But  we  confess  we  have  nci 
feith  in  any  of  those  felieies;  and'  believe, 
that,  if  all'  these  coloure  were-  fai-rly-  arranged 
on  a  plain  board,  according  to  the  'Hieet  rigid- 
rules  of  this  supposed  harmony,  nobody,  but 
the  author  of  the  theory,  woilld  perceive  thS' 
smallest' beauty  in  the  exhibition,-orbe  the' 
least  offeaded  by  reversing  their  collocation-. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  to  dispute,  that' 
the  laws  of  colouring,  ihsisted-on  by  learned 
artists,  will  prtdilce  a  more  pleasing  effect-' 
upon  framed  judges  of  the^att,  tha:n  a  neglect- 
of  these  laws ;  because  wehave  Mtfle  doubt- 
that  these  combinations  of  colour  aie  recom- 
mended by  certain  a^ociations,  w^hich  rendei^ 
them  generally  pleasing  to-- persons  so  trained" 
and  educated; — all  that  ■we  miiintain  is,  tha* 
there  are  no  combinations  that  are  originally* 
and  univessally  pleasiiie  or  displeasing  to  the' 
eye,  independent  of  such  associations;  and  ili- 
seems -to  us  an  irresistible  proof  of  this,  that 
these  laws  of  harmonious  colouring  are  pei^ 
petuaOy  and  deliberately  violaited  by  gi-eat> 
mukitwdestrf  persons,  who  not  only  have  th# 
perfect  use  of  their  sight,  but  are  actually-.be- 
sto^wing  .great  pains  and  expense  in  providing 
f«»  its  gratification,  in'the'veryactof" this  "vio- 
lation.  The'  Dutch  trader.  Who  pa,ints  over  "the 
outside  of  his  country-house  with  as  mant' 
bright  colours  as  are  to  be  found  in  his  tulip- 
bed,  and  ^mishes-  his  green'  shutteTs-  with"- 
blue  fecingB,  and  hiB  purple  roof  with  lilafr 
ridges,  not  only- sees  as  ■well  as  the  studied  co- 
lourist,  who  snuddels  at  the  exhibition,  but 
actually  receives  as  much  pteasure,  and  as 
strong  ah  impressioti  of 'beauty;  from  the  fin- 
ished lusth)m&,as  the  artist-does  from  one  of 
his  best  pictures.    It  is  impossible,  then,-  that 
these  comMnations  of  colours  can  hencturaltf 
or-  intrinsicaliy  offensive  to  the  organ  of  sight ; 
and  their  beauty  or  ugliness  wKsfdfepend  upon 
the  associations  which  different  individuals 
may  have  happened' to '  form-  with  regard  to-' 
them.     We  coiitend;  however,  foi  nothing 
jnorej  and  are  qilite  willing  to  allow  that  the 
assomatioiTS  which  recommend  his   staring 
ta'wdiFiness  to  tte  burgomaster, .  ate  such  as 
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could  not  easily  have  been  formed  in  tlie  mind 
of  a  diligent  and  extensive  observer  of  nature, 
and  that  tbey  would  probably  be  reversed  by 
habits  of  reflection  and  study.  But  the  same 
thing,  it  is  obvious,  may  be  said  of  the  riotions 
of  beauty  of  any  other  description  that  pre- 
vail among  the  rude,  the  inexperienced,  and 
uninstructed ; — though,  in  all  other  instancOs, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  beauty  which 
is  perceived  depends  altogether  upon  associa- 
tion, and  in  no  degree  on  its  power  of  giving 
a  pleasurable  imptilse  to  the  organ  to  which 
it  addresses  itself,  ff  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  persons,  with  the  perfect  use  of  sight, 
actually  take  pleasure  in  certain  combinations 
of  colours — that  is  complete  proof  that  such 
combinations  are  not  naturally  oifensive  to  the 
organ  of  sight,  and  that  the  pleasure  of  such 
persons,  exactly  hke  that  of  those  who  disa- 
gree with  them,  is  derived  not  from  the  sense, 
but  from  associations  with  its  perceptions. 

With  regard,  again,  to  the  effect  of  broken 
masses  of  light  and  shadow,  it  is  proper,  in 
the  first  place,  to  remember,  that  by  the  eye 
we  see  colour  only;  and  that  lights  and  sha- 
dows, as  far  as  the  mere  organ  is  concerned, 
mean  nothing  but  variations  of  tint.     It  is 
very  true,  no  doubt;  that  we  soon  learn  to  refer 
many  of  those  variations  to  light  and  shade, 
and  that  they  thus  become  signs  to  us  of 
depth,  and  distance,  and  relief.    Butj  is  not 
this,  of  itself,  sufficient  to  refute  the  idea  of 
their  affording  any  primitive  or  organic  plea- 
sure ■?     In  so  far  as  they  are  mere  variations 
of  tints,  they  may  be  imitated  by  unmeaning 
daubs  of  paint  on  a  pallet ; — in  so  far  as  they 
are  signs,  it  is  to  the  mind  that  they  address 
themselves,  and  not  to  the  organ.     They  are 
signs,  too,  it  should  be  recollected,  and  the 
only  signs  we  have,  by  which  we  can  receive 
any  correct  knowledge  of  the  existence  and 
condition  of  all  external  objects  at  a  distance 
ifljom  us,  whellier  interesting  or  not  interest- 
ing.   Without  the  assistance  of  variety  of  tint, 
and  of  lights  and  shadows,  we  could  never 
dlstinguiMi  one  object  from  another,  except  by 
the  touch.    These  appearances,  therefore,  are 
the  perpetual  vehicles  of  almost  all  our  inter- 
esting perceptions ;  and  are  consequently  as- 
sociated with  all  the  emotions  we  receive  from 
visible  objects.     It  is  pleasant  to  see  many 
things  in  one  prospect,  because  some  of  them 
are  probably  agreeable ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  the  relations  of  those  things,  because 
the   qualities  or  associations,  by  means*  of 
which  they  interest  us,  generally  depend  upon 
that  knowledge.    The  mixture  of  colours  and 
shades,  however,  is  necessary  to  this  enjoy- 
ment, and  consequently  is  a  sign  of  it,  and  a 
source  of  associated  interest  or  beauty. 

Mr.  Knight,  however^  goes  much  farther 
than  this;  and  maintains,  that  the  beauty 
which  is  so  distinctly  felt  in  many  pictures  of 
objects  in  themselves  disagreeable,  is  to  be 
ascribed  entirely  to  the  effect  of  the  brilliant 
and  harmonious  tints,  and  the  masses  of  light 
and  shadow  that  may  be  employed  in  the  re- 
presentation. The  filthy  and  tattered  rags  of 
a  beggar,  he  observes,  and  the  putrifyiiig  con- 
Iflnts  of  a  dunghiU,  may  form  beautiful  objects 


in  a  picture;  because,  considered  as  mere 
obj^ts  of  sight,  they  may  often  present  beau- 
tiful  effects  of  colouring  and  shadow;  and 
these  are  preserved  or  heightened  in  the  imi- 
tation, disjointed  from  all  their  offensive  ac- 
companiments.   Now,  if  the  tints  and  shades 
were  the  exclusive  sources  of  our  gTatification, 
and  if  this  gratification  was  diminished,  in- 
stead of  being  heightened,  by  the  suggestion 
which,  however  transiently,  must  still  intiude 
itself,  that  they  appeared  in  an  imitation  of 
disgusting  objects,  it  must  certainly  follow, 
that  the  pleasure  and  the  beauty  would  be 
much  enhanced  if  there  was  no  imitation  of 
any  thing  whatever,  and  if  the  canvas  merely 
presented  the  tints  and  shades,  unaccompa- 
nied with  the  representation  of  any  particular 
object.    It  is  perfectly  obvious,  however,  that 
it  would  be  absurd  to  call  such  a  collection  of 
coloured  spots  a  beautiful  picture  ;  and  that  a 
man  would  be  laughed  at  who  should  hang 
up  such  a  piece  of  stained  canvas  among  the* 
works  of  the  great  artists.     Again,  if  it  were 
really  possible  for  any  one,  but  a  student  of 
art,  to  confine  the  attention  to  the  mere  co« 
louring  and  shadowing  of  any  picture,  there 
is  nothing  so  disgusting  but  what  might  form 
the  subject  of  a  beautiful  imitation.    A  piece 
of  putrid  veal,  or  a  cancerous  ulcer,  or  the 
rags  that  are  taken  from  it,  may  display  the, 
most  brilliant  tints,  and  the  finest  distribution 
of  light  and  shadow.    Does  Mr.  Knight,  how- 
ever, seriously  think,  tbat  either  of  these  ex- 
periments would  succeed  1    Or  are  there,  in 
reality,  no  other  qualities  in  the  pictures  in 
question,  to  which  their  beauty  can  be  as- 
cribed, but  the  organic  effect  of  their  colours'? 
We  humbly  conceive  that  there  are ;  and  that 
far  less  ingenuity  than  his  might  have  been 
able  to  detect  them. 

There  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  pleasing  as- 
sociation of  the  skill  and  power  of  the  artist 
— a  skill  and  power  which  we  know  may  he 
employed  to    produce    unmingled    dehght ; 
whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  parti- 
cular effort  before  us :  and  with  the  pride  of 
whose  possessors  we  sympathise.    But,  in  the 
second  place,  we  do  humbly  conceive  that 
there  are  many  interesting  associations  con- 
nected with  the  subjects  which  have  been  re- 
presented as  purely  disgusting.    The  aspect 
of  human  wretchedness  and  decay  is  not,  at 
all  events,  an  indifferent  spectacle ;  and,  if 
presented  to  us  without  actual  offence  to  our 
senses,  or  any  call  on  our  active  beneficence, 
may  excite  a  sympathetic  emotion,  which  is 
known  to  be  far  from  undelightful.    Many  an 
attractive  poem  has  been  written  on  the  mise 
ries  of  beggars ;  and  why  should  painting  be 
supposed  more  fastidious  ?     Besides,  it  will 
be  observed,  that  the  beggars  of  the'  painter 
are  generally  among  the  most  interesting  of 
that  interesting    order  • — either   young    and 
lovely  children^  whose  health  and  gaiety,  and 
sweet  expression,  form  an  affecting  contrast 
with  their  squalid  g-arments,  and  the  neglect 
and  misery  to  which  they  seem  to  be  destin- 
ed— or  old  and  venerable  persons,  mingling 
something  of  the  dignity  and  reverence  of  .vge 
with  the  broken  spirit  of  their  condition,  anu 
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seeming  to  reproach  mankind  for  exposing 
neads  so  Old  and  white  to  the  pelting  of  the 
pitiless  storm.  -  While  snch  pictures  suggest 
images  so  pathetic,  it  looks  almost  like  a  wil- 
ful perversity,  to  ascribe  their  beauty  entirely 
to  the  mixture  of  coloars  which  they  display, 
and  to  the  forgetfulness  of  these  images. 
Even  for  the  dunghill,  we  think  it  is  possible 
to  say  something, — ^though,  we  confess,  we 
have  never  happened  to  see  any  picture,  of 
which  that  useful  oomponnd  formed  the  pe- 
culiar subject.  There  is  the  display  of  the 
painter's  art  and  power  here  also ;  and  the 
Jun^ll  is  not  only  useful,  but  is  associated 
with  many  pleasing  images  of  rustic  toil  and 
occupation,  and  of  the  simplicity,  and  comfort, 
and  innocence  of  agricultural  lifei  We  do  not 
fenow  that  a  dunghill  is  at  all  a  disagreeable 
object  to  look  at,  even  in  plain  reality — pro- 
vided it  be  so  &r  off  as  not  to  annoy  us  with 
its  odour,  or  to  soil  tis  with  its-  effusions.  In 
a  picture,  however,  we  are  safe  from  any  of 
these  disasters";  and,  considering  that  it  is 
usually  -eombined,  ih  such  delineations,  vnth 
other  more  pleasing  and  touching  remem- 
brancers of  humble  happiness'  and  content- 
ment, we  really  do  not  see  that  it  was  at  ail 
necessary  to  impute  anymysterious  or  intrin- 
sic beaijty  to  its  complexion,  in  order  to  ac- 
count for  the  satisfaction  with  which  we  cfin 
then  bear  to  behold  it. 

Having  said  so  much  with  a  view  to  reduce 
to  its  just  value,  as  an  ingredient  of  beauty, 
the  mere  oi^nical  delight  which  the  eye 
is  supposed  to  derive  from  colours,  we  really 
have  not  patience  to  apply  the  same  oonsider- 
atidns  to  the  alleged  beauty  of  SoMnds  that  are 
supposed  to  be  insignificant.  Beautiful  sounds, 
in  general,  we  think,  are  beautiful  from  as- 
sociation only, — from  their  resembling  the 
natural  tones  of  various  passions  and  affec- 
sion-s, — or  from  their  being  originally  and  most 
frequontly  presented  to  us  in  scenes  or  on 
occasions  of  natural  interes^^or  emotion.   With 

,  regard,  again,  to  successive  Or  coexistent 
sounds,  we  do  not,  of  course,  mean  to  dispute, 
that  there  are  such  things  as  melody  and  har- 
anony;  and  that  most  taen  are  offended  or 
gratified  by  the  violation  or  observance  of 
those  laws  upon  which  they  depend.  This, 
fciowever,  it  should  be  observed,  is  a  faculty 
quite  uniqae,  and  unlike  anything  else  in  our 
constitution;  by  no  means  universal,  as  the 

,  sense  of  beauty  is,  even  in  cultivated  societies; 
and  apparently  withheld  from  whole  commu- 
tiities  of  quidk-eared  savages  and  barbarians. 
Whether  the\  kiad  of  gi-atification,  which  re- 
sults from  the  mere  musical  arrangement  of 
sounds,  would  %e  felt  to  be  beautiful,  or  would 
pass  under  that  name,  if  it  could  be  presented 
entirely  detached  from  -any  -associated  emo- 
tions, appears  to  us  to  be  exceedingly  doubtful. 
Even  with  the  benefit 'of  -such  combinations, 
we  do  not  find,  that  every  arrangement  which 
merely  preserves  inviolate  the  rules  of  com- 
position, is  considered  as  beautiful ;  and  we 
do  not  think  that  it  would  be  consonant,  either 
with  the  common  feeling  or  common  language 
of  mankind,  to  bestow  this  epithet  upon  pieces 

ikaikaA  bo  other  -merit.    At  all.eveflts.  and 


whatever  may  be  thought  of  Its  proper  name 
of  this  singular  gratification,  of  a  musical  ear, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  certain,  that  all  that  rises 
to  the  dignity  of  an  emotion  in  the  pleasure  we 
receive  from  sounds,  is  as  clearly  the  gift  of 
association,  as  in  the  case  of  visible  beauty, — 
of  association  with  the  passionate  tones  and 
modulations  of  the  human  voice, — with  the 
scenes  to  which  the  interesting  sounds  are 
native, — with  the  poetry  to  which  they  have 
been  married, — or  even  with  the  skill  and 
genius  of  the  artist  by  whom  they  have  been 
arranged. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  the  beauty  of 
external  objects  only.  But  the  whole  diffi- 
culty of  the  theory  consists  in  its  application 
to  them.  If  that  be  once  adjusted,  the  beauty 
of  immaterial  objects  can  occasion  no  per- 
plexity. Poems  and  other  compositions  in 
words,  are  beautiful  in  proportion  as  they  are 
conversant  with  beautiful  objects — or  as  they 
suggest  to  us,  in  a  more  direct  way,  the  moral 
and  social  emotions  on  which  the  beauty  of 
all  objects  depends.  Theorems  and  demons 
strations  again  are  beautiful,  according  as  they 
excite  in  us  emotions  of  admiration  for  the 
genius  and  intellectual  power  of  their  invent- 
ors, and  images  of  the  magnificent  and  bene- 
ficial ends  to  which  such  discoveries  may  be 
applied ; — and  mechanical  contrivances  are 
beautiful  when  they  remind  us  of  similar 
talents  and  ingenuity,  and^t  the  same  time 
impress  us  vvith  a  more  direct  sense  of  their 
vast  utility  to  mankind,  and  of  the  great  ad- 
ditional conveniences  with  which  life  is  con- 
sequently adorned.  In  all  cases,  therefore, 
there  is  the  suggestion  of  some  interesting 
conception  or  emotion  associated  with  a  pre- 
sent perception,  in  which  it  is  apparently 
confounded  and  embodied — and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  whole  of  the  preceding  deduction, 
is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  beautj 

Having  now  explained,  as  fully  as  we  thij 
necessary,  the  founds  of  tjlat  opinion  aa 
the  nature  of  beauty  which  appears  to  be  trn 
conformable  to  the  truth — we  have  only'' 
add  a  word  or  two  as  to  the  necessary  conse- 
quences of  its  adoption  upon  several  other 
controversies  of  a  kindred  description. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  conceive  that  it 
establishes  the  substantial  identity  of  the 
Sublime,  the  Beautiful,  and  the  Pictunesque  j 
and,  consequently,  puts  an  end  to  all  contro- 
versy that  is  not  purely  verbaL  as  to  the  dif- 
ference of  those  several  qualities.  Every 
material  object  that  interests  us,  without  ac- 
tually hurting  or  g-ratifying  our  bodily  feelings, 
must  do  80,  according  to  this  theory,  in  one 
and  the  same  manner, — that  is,  by  suggesting 
or  recalling  some  emotion  or  affection  of  our- 
selves, or  some  other  sentient  being,  and  pre- 
senting, to  our  imagination  at  least,  some 
natural  object  of  love,  pity,  admiration,  or  awe. 
The  interest  of  material  objects)  therefore,  is 
al-ways  the  same;  and  arises,  in  every  case, 
not  from  stay  physical  qualities  thby  may 
possess,  but  from  their  association  with  some 
idea  of  emotion.  But,  though  materialobjects 
have  but  one  means  of  exciting  emotion,  the 
emotions  they  do  excite  are  infinite.  They 
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are  minoTS  that  may  reflect  all  shades  aind  aJl 
colours;  and,  in  point  of  faet/do  seldom  reflect 
the  same  hues  twice.  No  two  in,te;resting 
objects,  perhaps,  whether  known  by  the  name 
of  Beautiful,  Sublime,  or  Picturesque,  ever 
produced  eJMOtly  the  same  emotion  in  the 
oehalder;  and  no  one  object,  it  is  most  pro- 
'bable,  -ever  moved  any  two  persons  to  the 
very  same  conceptions.  As  they  may  be  as- 
sociated with  all  the  feelings  snd  affections 
^of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptible,  so 
they  may  suggest  those  feelings  in  all  their 
variety,  and,  in  fact,  do  daily  excite  ,aU  sorts 
of  emotions-— running  through  every  gradation, 
from  -extreme  gaiety  and  elevation,  to  the 
borders  of  horror  and  disgust. 

Now, it  is  certainly  true,  thatall  the yariely 
-»f  emotions  raised  in  this  way,  on  the  single 
•basis  of  asso.ciaition,  may  be  classeA  in  a  rude 
way,  under  t&e  denominations  of  suMime, 
beautiful,  and  picturesque,  according  as  they 
partake  of  awe,  tenderness,  or  admiratiogi : 
and  we  have  no  other  objection  to  this  nomen- 
clature, except  it«  exteeme  imperfection,  and 
the  delusions  to  which  we  know  that  it  has 
given  occasion.     If  objects  that  jnterest  by 
their  association  with  ideas  of  power,  and 
-danger,  and  terror,  are  -to  be  distinguished  by 
ike  peculiar  name  of  sublime,  why  should 
there  not  be  a  separate  nftme  also  fqr  objects 
:that  interest  by  sssocjations  of  mirth  and 
fgaiety— anotherllbr  those  that  please  by  sug- 
-  ^estionsof  softness  and  jnejaneholy — another 
for  such  as  are  connected  with  impressions 
Bf  comfort  and  tranquillity — and  another  for 
■  those  tto  are  related  to  pity,  and  admiration, 
and  Jove,  and  regret,  and  all  the  other  distinct 
emoticais  and  affections  of  our  nature  "i   These 
are  not  in  reality  less  distinguishable  from 
^ach  other,  than  from  the  emotions  of  awe 
and  veneration  that  confer  the  title  of  sublime 
on  their  reptesentfttiTes;  and  while  alj  the 
fermer  are  ooijfounded  under  the  eomprehen- 
■re  appellatioii^iof  beauty,  thjp  partial  attempt 
Br  distinction  is  only  apt  to  mislead  us  into  an 
irroneoQS  ctpinion  of  our  accuracy,  and   to 
make  us  believe,  both  that  there  is  a  greater 
conformity  among  the  things  that  pass  under 
the  same  name,  and  a  greater  difference  be- 
tween those  that  pass  under  different  names, 
than  is  really  the  case.  We  have  seen  already, 
that  the  radical  error  of  almost  all  preceding 
inquirers,  has  lain  in  supposing  that  every 
thing  that  passed  under  the  name  of  beautiful, 
must  have  some  real  and  inherent  quality  in 
common  with  every  thing,  -else  that  obtained 
that  name :  And  it  is  scarcely  necessary  for 
us  to  observe,  that  it  has  been  almost  as  gene- 
ral an  opinion,  that  sublimity  was  not  only 
something  radically  different  from  beauty, 
but  aotnally  opposite  to  it ;  whereas  the  fact 
is,  that  it  is  fer  more  nearly  related  to  some 
sorts  of  beauty,  than  many  sorts  of  beauty  are 
to  each  other ;  and  that  both  are  founded  ex- 
actly upon  the  same  principle  of  suggesting 
some  past  or  possible  emotion  of  some  sentient 
being. 

Upon  this  important  point,  we  are  happy  to 
find  our  opinions  confirmed  by  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  who,  in  his  Essay  on  the 


Beaatiful,  already  referred  to,  has  ojserved, 
not  only  that  there  appears  to  ihmi  to  be  m 
inconsistency  or  impropriety  m  .such,  expres- 
-sioBB  as  the  suilime  Umties  «f  nature,  or  of 
the  sacred  Soripturss;— but  has  added,  m  ex- 
press terms,  that,  "to  oppose  the  beautiful  to 
fhe  sublime,  or  to  the  picturesque,  strikes  him 
as  something analogous-to  a  contr3«t  between 
ihe  beautiful  and  the  comic— the  beantitui 
and  the  tragic— the  beadjtiful  and  the  patketie 
—or  the  beautifiuland  the  romantic." 

jhe.  only  other  advantage  which  we  shall 
-specify  as  likely  to  [result  from  the  genera! 
adoption  of  the  ^theory  we  have  been  endea- 
voBring  to  illustrate  is,  that  .it  seems  calcu- 
feted  to  pnt  an  end  to  all  these  perplexing 
and  vexations  questions  about  the  standard 
of  tastes  which  have  given  occasion  to  so 
much  impertinent  and  so  much  elaborate  dis- 
cussion-   M  tfcings  are  not  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, bat  only  as  they  serve  to  suggest  in- 
teresting conceptions  to  the  mind,  then  every 
thing  which  does  in  point  of  fact  suggest  such 
a  conception  to  any  indjvidual,  is  lemtifvi  to 
-that  individual;  and  it  »  not  only  quite  true 
that  there  is  no  room  for  disputing  about 
tastes,  but  that  s.11  tastes  are  equally  -just  and 
correct,  in  so  far  as  each  individual  speaks 
only  of  his  own  emotions.    When  a  man  calls . 
a  thing  beautiful,  however,  he  may  indeed 
mean  to  make  two  very  different  assertions; 
— ^he  may  mean  that  it  gives  U'm  pleasare  by 
suggesting  to  him  some  interesting  emotion ; 
and,  in  this  sense,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
if  he  merely  speak  truth,  the  thing  is  beauti- 
ful ;  and  that  it  rpleases  him  precisely  in  the 
same  way  that  ail  other  things  please  those 
to  whom  they  appear  beautiful.    But  if  he 
mean, farther  to  say  that  the  thing  possesses 
some  quality  which  should  make  it  apjiear 
beautiful  to  every  other  person,  and  that  it  is 
owing  to  some  prejudice  or  defect  in  them  if 
it  appear  otherwise,  then  he  is  as  unreasona- 
ble and  absurd  as  he  would  think  those  who 
should  attempt  to  convince  him  that  he  felt 
no  emotion  of  beauty. 

All  tastes,  then,  are  equally  just  and  true, 
in  so  far  as  concerns  the  individual  whose 
taste  is  in  qnestion;  and  what  a  man  feels 
distinctly  to  be  beautiful,  is  hemctiful  to  him, 
whatever  other  people  may  think  of  it.  AD 
this  follows  clearly  from  the  theory  now  ii> 
question !  but  it  does  not  follow,  from  it.  thai 
all  tastes  are  equally  good  or  desirable,  of, 
that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  describing  tha- 
which  is  really  the  best,  and  the  most  to  he 
envied.  The  only  use  of  the  faculty  of  taste- 
is  to  afford  an  innocent  dolight,  and  to  assist 
in  the  cultivation  of  a  finer  morality ;  and  tha> 
man  certainly  will  have  the  most  delight  from 
this  faculty,  who  has  the  most  numerous  and 
the  most  powerful  perceptions  of  beauty. 
But,  if  beawty  consist  in  the  reflection  of  oar 
affections  and  sympathies,  it  is  plain  that  i* 
will  always  see  the  most  beauty  whose  affec- 
tions are  the  warmest  and  most  exercised — 
whose  imagination  is  the  most  powerful,  and 
who  has  most  accustomed  himself  to  attend  to 
tlie  objects  by  which  he  is  surrounded.  In  so 
far  as  mere  feeling  and  enjoyment  are  con- 
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eerned,  therefore,  it  seems  evident,  that  the 
best  taste  must  be  that  which  belongs  to  the 
best  affections,  the  most  active  fancy,  and  the 
most  attentive  habits  of  observation.  It  will 
follow  pretty  exactly  too,  that  Sill  men's  per- 
ceptions of  beauty  will  be  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  their  sensibility  and  social 
Byrapathies;  and  ihat  those  who  have  no  af- 
fections towards  sentient  beings,  will  be  as 
certainly  insensible  lb  beauty,  iji  external  ob- 
jects, as  he,  who  cannot  hear  the  sound  of 
his  friend's  voice,  must  bo  deaf  to  its  echo. 

In  so  far  as  the  sense  of  beauty  is  regarded 
as  a  mere  source  of  enjoyment,  this  seems  to 
be  the  only  distinction  that  deserves  to  be 
attended  to ;  and  the  only  ciillivation  that 
taste  should  ever  receive.  With  a  view  to  the 
gratification  of  the  individual,  should  be 
through  the  indirect  channel  of  cultivating 
the  affections  and  powers  of  observation.  If 
we  aspire,  however,  to  be  creators,  as  well  as 
observers  of  beauty,  and  place  any  part  of 
our  happiness  in  ministering  to  the  gratifica- 
tion of  others — as  artists,  or  poets,  or  authors 
of  any  sort — then,  indeed,  a  new  distinction 
of  tastes,  and  a  far  more  laborious  system  of 
cultivation,  will  be  necessary.  A  man  who 
pursues  only  his  own  deligiit,  will  be  as  much 
charmed  with  objects  that  suggest  powerful 
omotions  in  consequence  of  personal  and  ac- 
cidental associations,  as  with  those  that  intro- 
duce similar  emotions  by  means  of  associa- 
tions that  are  unjver.sal  and  indestructible. 
To  him,  all  objects  of  the  former  class  are 
really  as  beautiful  as  those  of  the  latter-^— and 
for  his  own  gratification,  the  creation  of  that 
sort  of  beauty  is  just  as  im,portatit  an  occupa- 
tion: but  if  he  conceive  the  ambition  of  cre- 
ating beauties  for  the  admiration  of  others,  he 
must  be  cautious  to  employ  only  such  objects 
as  are'  the  natural  signs,  or  the  inscf arable 
concomitantsof  emotions,  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  mankind  are  susceptible;  and  his 
taste  will  then  deserve  to  be  called  bad  and 
false,  if  he  obtrude  upon  the  public,  as  beau- 
lifdl,  objects  that  are  not  likely  to  be  associa- 
ted in  common  minds  with  any  interesting 
irtipressiouS. 

For  a  man  himself,  then,  there  is  no  taste 
that  is  either  bad  or  false;  and  the  only  dif- 
ference worthy  of  being  at'tendeil  to,  is  thait 
between  a  great  deal  anil  k  very  little.  Some 
who  have  cold  affections,  sluggish  imagina- 
tions, and  no  habits  of  obsel'vation,  can  with 
difficulty  discern  beauty  in  any  thing;  while 
otheis,  who  are  full  of  kinduesSi  and  sensi- 
bility, and  who  have  been  accustomed  to  at- 
tend to  all  the  objects  ai-ound  Uiem,  fed  it 
almost  in  every  thing.  It  is  no  matter  whait 
other  people  may  think  of  the  objects  bf  their 
admiration;  nor  ought  it  U  be  any  conoei^u 


of  theirs  that  the  public  would  be  astonished 
or  offended,  if  they  were  called  upon  to  join 
in  that  admitation.  So  long  as  no  such  call 
is  made,  this  anticipated  discrepancy  of  feel- 
ing need  give  them  no  uneasiness;  and  the 
suspicion  of  it  should  produce  no  contempt  in 
any  other  persons.  It  is  a  strange  aberration 
indeed  of  vanity  that  makes  us  despise  per- 
sons for  being  happy — for  having  sources  of 
enjoyment  in  which  we  cannot  share  : — and 
yet  this  is  the  true  source  of  the  riilicule, 
vv'hich  is  so  generally  poured  upon  inilividuals 
who  seek  only  to  enjoy  their  peculiar  tastes 
unmolested : — for,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the 
theory  we  have  been  expounding,  no  taste  is 
bad  for  any  other  reasoirthan  becau.se  it  is 
.ppcuHar — as  the  objects  in  which  it  dehghts 
must  actually  serve  to  suggest  to  the  indi- 
vidual thbse  common  emotions  and  universal 
affections  upon  which  the  sense  of  beauty  is 
every  where  founded.  The  misfortune  is, 
however,  that  we  are  apt  to  consider  all  per- 
solis  who  make  known  their  peculiar  relishes, 
anil  especially  all  who  create  any  objects  for 
their  gratification,  as  in  some  measure  ilic- 
tating  to  the  public,  and  setting  up  an  idol  ^or 
general  adoration;  and  hence  this  intolerant 
interference  with  almost  all  peculiar  percep- 
tions of  beauty,  and  the  unsparing  derision' 
that  pursues  all  deviations  from  acknowledgecf 
Standards.  This  intolerahn^we  admit,  is  often 
.provoked  by  something  oWfrspirit  of  pr'osMjt- 
ism  ami  arrogance,  in  thase  who  mistake  their 
own  casual  associations  for  natuial  or  univer- 
sal relations;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
mortified  vanity  ultimately  dries  up,  even  for 
them,  the  fountain  of  their  peculiar  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  disenchants,  by  a  new  association 
of  general  contempt  or  ridiclile,  the  scenes 
that  had  been  consecrated  by  some  inil&cent 
but  accidental  emotion. 

As  all  men  must  have  some  jiecnliar  assgj 
ciatlons,  all  men  must  have  some  pecuj| 
notions  of  beauty,  and,  of  cjjtuse,  to  a  ceri^ 
extent,  a  taste  that  the-  public  would  be* 
titled  to  consider  as  false  or  vitiated, 
those  who  make  no  ilemands  on  public  admi- 
r'ation,  however,  it  is  haril  to  be  obliged  to 
sacrifice  this  source  of  enjoyment ;  aitd,  even 
for  those  who  laboui-  for  applause,  the  wisest 
course,  perhaps,  if  it  were  only  ■practicable, 
would  be,  to  have  two  tastes — one  to  enjoy, 
and  one  to  work  by — one  founded  upon  uni- 
versal associations,  according  to  which  they 
finished  those  performances  for  which  they 
challenged  uiilVei'sal  praise — andanotherguid- 
ed  by  all  casual  and  individual  associations, 
throug'h  which  they  might  still  look  fondly 
upon  Wature,  and  upon  the  objects  of  theu 
secret  adhi-iratioii. 
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De  laLiUerature  considered  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  Us  Institutions  Socides.  Par  Mad.  ek 
Stael-Holstein.  Avec  un  Precis  de  la  Vie  et  ies  Ecrits  de  FAuteur.  2  tomes.  12m(,. 
pp.  600.     London:  1812.* 

When  we  say  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  de- 
cidedly the  most  eminent  literary  female  of 
her  age,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there 
may  he  others  whose  writings  are  of  more  di- 
rect and  indisputable  utility — who  are  distin- 
guished by  greater  justness  and  sobriety  of 
thinking,  and  may  pretend  to  have  conferred 
more  practical  benefits  on  the  existing  genera- 
tion. But  it  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  deny, 
that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  as  well  as 
a  more  dangerous  career  ;^ — that  she  has  treat- 
ed of  subjects  of  far  greater  difficulty,  and  far 
more  extensive  interest;  and,  even  in  her 
failures,  has  frequently  given  indication  of 
greater  powers,  than  have  sufficed  for  the 
success  of  her  more  prudent  contemporaries. 
While  otHer  female  writers  have  contented 
themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  embel- 
lishing or  explaining  the  truths  which  the 
more  robust  intellect;  of  the  other  sex  had 
previously  establi^ed — in  makiijg  knowledge 
more  familiar,  ow'S'iTtue  more  engagiiig — or, 
at  most,  in  multiplying  the  fmer  distinctions 
which  may  be  detected  about  the  boundaries 
of  taste  or  of  morality — and  in  illustrating  the 
importance  of  the  minor  virtues  to  the  general 
happiness  of  life— this  distinguished  person 
has  not  only  aimed  at  extending  the  bounda- 
ries of  knowledge,  and  rectifying  the  errors  of 
received  opinions  upon  subjects  of  the  greatest 
importance,  but  has  vigorously  applied  her- 
self to  trace  out  the  operation  of  general 
«ses,  and,  by  combining  the  past  with  the 
sent,  and  poi»ting  out  the  (Connection  and 
procal  action  of  all  coexistent  phenomena, 
levelope  the  harmonious  system  which  ac- 
tually prevails  in  the  apparent  chaos  of  human 
affairs ;  and  to  gain  something  like  an  assui'- 
ance  as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  to- 
wards which  our  thoughts  are  so  anxiously 
driven,  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  the  generous 
principles  of  our  nature. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed^  with  any 
writer  who  has  made  such  bold  and  vigorous 
attempts  to  carry  the  generalizing  spirit  of 
true  philosophy  into  the  history  of  literature 


*  I  reprint  this  paper  as  containing  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  the  progress  of  lyiterature,  es- 
pecially in  the  ancient  world,  than  any  other  from 
which  I  could  make  the  selection ;  and  also,  in 
some  degree,  for  the  sake  of  ihe  general  discussion 
on  Perfeciibiliiy,  which  I  siiU  think  satisfactorily 
conducted.  I  regret  that,  in  the  body  of  the  article, 
the  portions  that  are  taken  from  Madame  de  Stael 
are  not  beller  discriminated  from  those  for  which  I 
only  am  responsible.  The  reader,  however,  will 
not  go  far  wrong,  if  he  attribute  to  that  distinguished 

Eerson  the  grtaler  part  of  w^hat  may  strike  him  as 
old,  imaffinaiive,  and  original ;  and  leave  to  me 
the  hnmbler  province  of  the  sober,  corrective,  and 
iliatrusiful. 


and  manners ;  or  who  has  thrown  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  capricious  and  apparently  un- 
accountable diversities  of  national  taste,  ge- 
nius, and  morality— by  connecting  them  with 
the  political  structure  of  societyj  the  accidents 
of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the  va- 
riety of  creeds  and  superstitions.  In  her  lighter 
works,  this  spirit  is  indicated  chiefly  by  the 
force  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  general 
observations  with  which  they  abound;  and 
which  strike  ?it  once,  by  their  justness  and 
novelty,  alid  by  the  great  extent  of  their  ap- 
plication. They  prove  also  in  how  remark- 
able a  degree  she  possesses  the  rare  talent 
of  embodying  in  one  luminous  proposition 
those  sentiments  and  impressions  which  float 
unquestipned  and  undefined  over  many  an 
understanding,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  cha* 
racter,  and  a  bias  to  the  conduct,  of  multitudes, 
who  are  not  so  much  as  aware  of  their  exist- 
ence. Besides  all  this,  her  novels  bear 
testimony  to  the  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
minuteness  of  her  observation  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of 
those  dark  and  secret  workings  of  the  heart, 
by  which  misery  is  so  often  elaborated  from 
the  pure  element  of  the  affections.  Her 
knowledge,  however,  we  must  say,  seems  to 
be  more  of  evU  than  of  good :  For  the  pre- 
dominating sentiment  in  her  fictions  is,  despau 
of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue ;  -and 
their  interest  is  founded  almost  entirely  on 
the  inherent  and  almost  inevitable  heartless- 
ness  of  polished  man.  The  impression  which 
they  leave  upon  the  mind,  therefore,  though 
powerfully  pathetic,  is  both  painful  and  hu- 
miliating ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  proceeds, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  double 
error  of  supposing  that  the  bulk  of  intelligent 
people  are  as  selfish  as  those  splendid  victims 
of  fashion  and  philosophy  from  whom  her  cha- 
racters are  selected ;  and  that  a  sensibility  to 
imkindness  can  long  survi-Ce  the  extinction 
of  all  kindly  emotions.  The  work  before 
us,  however,  exhibits  the  fairest  specimen 
which  we  have  yet  seen  of  the  systematizing 
spirit  of  the  author,  as  well  as  of  the  moral 
enthusiasm  ,by  which  she  seems  to  be  pos- 


The  professed  object  of  this  work  is  to  show 
that  all  the  pecuharities  in  the  literature  of 
different  ages  and  countries,  may  be  explained 
by  a  reference  to  the  condition  of  society,  and 
the  political  and  religious  institutions  of  each  ;• 
— and  at  the  same  time,  to  point  out  in  what  v 
way  the  progress  of  letters  has  in  its  turn 
modified  and  affected  the  government  and 
religion  of  those  nations  among  whom  they 
have  flourished.  All  this,  however,  is  bot- 
tomed upon  the  more  fmidamental  and  fa- 
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vourite  proposition,  that  there  is  a  prosress,  to 
produce  these  effects— that  letters  and  intelli- 
gence are  in  a  state  of  constant,  universal,  and 
irresistible  advancement — in  other  words^  that 
human  nature  is  tending,  by  a  slpw  and  mter- 
minable  progression,  to  a  state  of  perfection. 
This  fascinating  idea  seems  to  have  been  kept 
constantly  in  view  by  Madame  de  Stael,  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  vrork  beford 
us  ;.^and  though  v^e  conceive  it  to  have  been 
pursued  with  far  too  sanguine  and  assured  a 
spirit,  and  t6  have  led  in  this  way  to  most  of 
what  is  rash  and  questionable  in  her  conclu- 
sions, it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  has  also 
helped  her  to  many  explanations  that  are 
equally  solid  and  ingenious,  and  thrown  a 
light  upon  many  phenomena  that  would  other- 
wise have  appeared  very  dark  and  unac- 
countable. 

In  the  range  which  she  here  takes,  indeed, 
she  has  need  of  all  the  lights  and  all'  the  aids 
that  can  present  themselves ; — for  her  work 
contains  a  critique  and  a  theory  of  all  the 
literature  and  philosophy  in  the  world,  from 
the  days  of  Homer  to  the  tenth  year  of  the 
French  revolution.  She  begins  \vith  the  early 
learning  and  philosophy  of  Greece ;  and  after 
characterizing  the  national  taste  and  genius 
of  that  illustrious  pdople,  in  all  its  depart- 
ments, and  in  the  different  stages  of  their 
progress,  she  proceeds  to  a  similar  investi- 
gation of  the  literature  and  science  of  the 
Romans;  and  then,  after  a  hasty  sketch  of 
the  decline  of  arts  and  letters  iii  the  later 
days  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  actual  progress 
of  the  human '  mind  during  the  dark  ages, 
when  it  is  supposed  to  have  slumbered  in 
complete  inactivity,  she  enters  upon  a  more 
detailed  examination  of  the  peculiarities,  and 
the  causes  of  the  peculiarities,  of  all  the  dif- 
ferent aspects  of  national  taste  and  genius  that 
characterize  the  literature  of  Italy,  Spain, 
England,  Germany,  and  France — entering,  as 
to  each,  mto  a  pretty  rriinute  exposition  of  its 
general  merits  and  defects — and  not  only  of  ■ 
the  circumstances  in  the  situation  of  the  coun- 
try that  have  produced  those  cljaracteristics, 
but  even  of  the  authors  and  productions,  in 
which  they  are  chiefly  exemplified.  To  go 
through  all  this  with  tolerable  success,  and 
without  committing  any  very  gross  or  ridicu- 
lous blunders,  evidently  required,'  in  the  first 
place,  a  greater  allowance  of  learning  than 
has  often  fallen  to. the  lot  of  persons  of  the 
learned  gender,  who  lay  a  pretty  bold  claim 
to  distinction  upon  the  ground  of  their  learn- 
ing alone :  and,  in  the  next  place,  an  extent 
of  general  knowledge,  and  a  power  and  com- 
prehensiveness of  thinking,  that  has  still  more 
rarely  been  the  ornament  of  great  scholars. 
Madame  de  Stael  may  be  surpassed,  perhaps, 
in  scholarship  (so  far  as  relates  to  accuracy  at 
least,  if  not  extent,)  by  some^and  in  sound 
philosophy  by  others.  ]Sut  there  are  few  in- 
deed who  can  boast  of  having  so  much  of 
both ;  and  no  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  who 
has  applied  the  one  to  the  elucidation  of  the 
other  with  so  much  boldness  and  success. 
But  it  is  time  to  give  a  little  more  particular 
account  of  her  lucubrations. 


There  is  a  very  eloquent  and  higiVtoned 
Introduction,  illustrating,  in  a  general  way, 
the  influence  of  literature  on  the  morals,  the 
^lory,  the  freedom,  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
people  among  whom  it  flourishes.  It  is  full 
of  brilliant  thoughts  and  profound  observa- 
tions; but  we  are  most  struck  with  those 
sentiments  of  mingled  triumph  and  mortifi- 
cation by  which  she  connects  these  magnifi- 
cent speculations  with  the  tumultuous  aspect 
of  the  times  in  which  they  were  nourished. 

"  Que  ne  puis-je  rappeler  tous  les  eeprits  6claircs 
a  la  jouissance  des  medilatiuns  philosophiques !  Les 
eoniemporains  d'une  Revolution  petdent  souvent 
lout  interet  a  la  recherche  de  la  verite.  Tant  d'eve- 
nemens  decides  par  la'force,  tani  de  crimes  absous 
par  le  succes,  tant  de  vertus  fletries  par  le  blame, 
tarn  d'infortunes  insultees  par  le,  pquvoir,  taiit  de 
sentimens  geoereux  devenus  I'objet  de  la  moquerie. 
tant  de  vila  calculs  philosopliiquement  commentes; 
tout  lasse  de  resperance  les  hommes  lea  plusfideles 
au  culte  de  la  raiaon.  Neaninoins  ils  doivent  se 
ranimer  en  observant,  dar\s  rhisioire  de  I'esprit 
hurnain,  qu'il  n'a  existe  ni  une  pensee  mile,  ni  une 
verite  profonde  qui  n'ait  trouve  son  siecle  et  ses 
admiratcurs.  C'est  sans  doute  un  triste  effort  que 
de  transporter  son  interet,  de  reposer  son  attente,  a 
traVers  I'avenir,  sur  nos  successeurs,  sur  les  etran- 
gers  bien  loin  de  nous,  sur  les  inconnua,  sur  tons 
les  hommes  enfin  dont  le  souvenir  et  I'image  ne 
peuvent  se  retracer  a  notre  esprit.  Mais,  helas !  si 
ron  en  excepte  quelques  amis  inalterables,  la  plu- 
part  de  ceux  qu'on  se  rappelle  aprea  dix  annees  de 
revolution,  contristent  voire  coeur,  elouffent  vos 
mouvemens,  en  imposent  a  votre  talent  mSme,  non 
par  leur  superiorile,  mais  par  cette  malveillance  qui 
ne  cause  de  la  douleur  qu'aux  antes  douces,  et  ne 
fait  souffrir  que  ceux  qui  ne  la  meritent  pas." — Tom. 
i.  p.  27,  28. 

The  connection  between  good  morals  and 
that  improved  state  of  intelligence  which 
Madame  de  Stael  considers  as  synonymous 
with  the  cultivation  of  literature,  is  too  obvi- 
ous to  require  any  great  exertion  of  her  talents 
for  its  elucidation.  She  observes,  with  great 
truth;  that.much  of  the  guilt  and  the  misery 
which  are  vulgarly  imputed  to  great  talents, 
really  arise  from  not  having  talent  enough-p^'. 
and  thjft  the  only  certain  cure  for  the  errors 
which  are  produced  by  superficial  thinking, 
is  to  be  found  in  thinking  more  deeply : — At 
the  same  time  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten, 
that  all  men  have  not  the  capacity  of  think- 
ing deeply — and  that  the  most  general  culti- 
vation of  literature  will  not  invest  every  one 
with  talents  of  the  first  order.  If  there  be  a 
degree  of  intelligence,  therefore,  that  is  more 
unfavourable  to  the  interests  of  morality  and 
just  opinion,  than  an  utter  want  of  intelli- 
gence, it  may  be  presumed,  that,  in  very  en- 
lightened times,  this  will  be  the  portion  of 
the  greater  multitude— or  at  least  that  nations 
and  individuals  will  have  to  pass  through  this 
troubled  and  dangerous  sphere,  in  their  way 
to  the  loftier  and  purer  regions  of  perfect  un- 
derstanding. The  better  answer  therefore 
probably  is,  that  it  is  not  intelligence  that 
doe.s  the  mischief  in  any  case  whatsoever, 
but  the  presumption  that  sometimes  accom- 
panies the  lower  degrees  of  it;  and  which  is 
best  disjoined  from  them,  by  making  the 
higher  degrees  more  attainable.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  Madame  de  Stael  observes,  that  the 
1)2 
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power  of  public  Qpinion,  which  is  the  only 
■sure  and  ultimate  guardian  either  of  freedom 
or  of  virtue,  is  greater  or  less  exactly  as  the 
.public  is  more  or  less  enlightened ;  and  that 
this  public  can  never  be  trained  to  the  habit 
of  just  and  commanding  sentiments,  except 
■under  the  influence  of  a  sound  and  progressive 
literature.  The  abuse  of  power,  and  the 
abuse  of  the  means  of  enjoyment,  are  the 
■great  sources  of  misery  and  depravity  m  an 
advanced  stage  of  society.  Both  originate 
with  those  who  stand  on  the  highest  stages 
ef  human  fortune ;  and  the  cure  is  to  be  found, 
in  both  eases,  only  in  the  enlightened  opinion 
of  those  who  stand  a  little  lower. 

Liberty,  it  will  not  be   disputed,  is  still 
■more  clearly  dependent  on  intelligence  than 
iHiorality  itself.     When  the  governors  are  ig- 
norant, they  are  naturally  tyrannical.  Force 
is  the  obvious  resource  of  tho.se  who  are  inca- 
pable of  convincing ;  and  the  more  unworthy 
■  any  one  is  of  the  power  with  which  he  is  in- 
vested, the  more  rigorously  will  he  exercise 
that  power.     But  it  is  in  the  mtelligence  oi 
the  people  themselves  that  the  chief  bulwark 
of  their  freedom  will  be  found  to  consist,  j,nd 
all  the  principles  of  political  a:melioration  to 
originate.   This  is  true,  however,  as  Madame 
de  Stael  observes,  only  of  what  she  terms 
"la  haute  litterature ;"  or  the  general  cultiva- 
tion of  philosophy,  eloquence,  history,  a.nd 
those  other  demrtmSnts  of  learning  which 
irefer  chiefly  to  the  heart  and  the  understand- 
ing, and  depend  upon  a  knowledge  of  human 
■nature,  and  an  attentive  study  of  all  that 
contributes  to  its  actual  enjoyments.     What 
is  merely  for  delight,  ag-ain,  and  addresses 
itself    exclusively  to    the    imagination,   has 
neither   so  noble  a,  genealogy,  nor  half  so 
illustrious  a  progeny.     Poetry  and  works  of 
.gaiety  and  amusement,  together  with  music 
and  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture, 
,ha.ve  a  much  slighter  connection  either  with 
virtue  or  with  freedom.    Though  among  their 
-most  graceful  ornaments,  they  may  yet  flour- 
ish under  tyrants,  and  be  relished  in  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  and  most  debasing  corruption 
ef  manners.     It  is  a  fine  and  a  just  remark 
too,  of  Madame  de  Stael/  that  the  pursuits 
which  minister  to  mere  aelight,  and  give  to 
life  its  charm  and  voluptuousness,  generally 
produce  a  great   indifference  about   dying. 
They  supersede  and  displace  all  the  stronger 
passions  and  affections,  by  which  alone  we 
are  bound  very  closely  to   existence ;   and, 
while  they  habituate  the  mind  to  transitory 
and  passive  impressions,  seem  naturally  con- 
nected with  those  images  of  indolence  and 
intoxication  and  slumber,  to  which  the  idea 
of  death  is  so  readily  assimilated,  in  charac- 
ters of  this  description.     When  life,  in  short, 
is  considered  as  nothing  more  than  an  amuse- 
ment, its  termination   is  contemplated  with 
far  less   emotion,  and  its  course,  upon  the 
whole,  is  overshadowed  with  deeper  clouds 
of  ennui,  than  when  it  is  presented  as  a  scene 
of  high  duties  and  honourable  labours,  and 
holds  out  to  us  at  every  turn — not  the  perish- 
able pastimes  of  the  passing  hour,  but  the 
fixed  and  distant  objects  of  those  serious  and 


lofty  aims  which  connect  us  with  a  long 

^"The^introduction  ends  with  an  eloquenl 
profession  of  the  author's  unshaken  faith  in 
the  philosophical  creed  of  Perfectibility  .- 
upon  which,  as  it  does  not  hj^ppen  to  be  our 
■creed,  and  is  very  frequently  brought  mto 
notice  in  the  course  of  the  work,  we  must 
here  be  indulged  with  a  few  prehmmary 
observations.  , 

This  splendid  illusion,  which  seems  to  have 
succeeded  that  of  Optimism  m  the  favour  of 
philosophical  enthusiasts,  and  rests,  like  it, 
upon  the  notion  that  the  whole  scheme  of  a 
beneficent  Providence  is  to  be  developed  rn 
this  world,  is  supported  by  Madame  de  Stael 
upon  a  -variety  of  grounds :  and  as,  like  most 
oth(*  illusions,  it  has  a  considerable  admix- 
ture of  truth,  it  is  supported,  in  many  points, 
upon  grounds  that  are  both  solid  and  ingeni- 
ous. .She  relies  chiefly,  of  course,  upon  the 
experience  of  the  .past;  and,  in  particular, 
upon  the  marked  and  decided  superiority  of 
the  moderns  in  respect  of  thought  and  reflec- 
tion—their more  profound  knowledge  ol  hu- 
man  feelings,  and  more  comprehensive  views 
of  human  affairs.  She  ascribes  less  import- 
ance than  is  usually  done  to  our  attainments 
in  mere  science,  and  the  arts  that  relate  to 
matter;  and  augurs  less  confidently  as  to  the 
future  fortune  of  the  species,  from  the  exploits 
of  Newton,  Watt,  and  Davy,  than  from  those 
of  Bacon,  Bossuet,  Locke,  Hume,  and  Voltane. 
In  eloquence,  too,  and  in  taste  and  fancy,  she 
admits  that  there  has  been  a  less  conspicuous 
advancement;  because,  in  these  things,  there 
is  a  natural  limit  or  point  of  perfection,  which 
has  been  already  attained :  But  there  are  no 
boundaries  to  the  increase  of  human  know- 
ledge, or  to  the  discovery  of  the  means  of  hu- 
man happiness ;  and  every  step  that  is  g-amed 
in  those  higher  walks,  is,ga;ined,  she  coHpeiVes, 
for  posterity,  and  for  ever. 

The  great  objection  derived  from  the  signal 
check  which  the  arts  and  civility  of  life  re- 
ceived from  the  inroads  of  the  northern  bar- 
barians on  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power, 
and  the  long  period  of  darkness  and  degrada- 
tion which  ensued,  she  endeavours  to  obviate, 
by  a  very  bold  and  ingenious  speculation.  It 
is  her  object  here  to  show  that  the  invasion 
of  the  northern  tribes  not  only  promoted  their 
own  civilization  more  effectually  than  any 
thing  else  coulcl  have  done,  but  actually  im- 
parted to  the  genius  of  the  vanquished,  a 
character  of  energy,  solidity,  and  seriousness, 
which  could  never  have  sprung  up  of  itself 
in  the  volatile  regions  of  the  South.  The 
amalgamation  of  the  two  races,  she  thinks, 
has  produced  a  mighty  improvement  on  both; 
and  the  vivacity,  the  elegance  and  versatility 
of  the  warmer  latitudes,  been  mingled,  in- 
finitely to  their  mutual  advantage,  with  the 
majestic  melancholy,  the  profound  thought, 
and  the  sterner  morality  of  the  North.  This 
confibination,  again,  she  conceives,  could  haTe 
been  effected  in  no  way  so  happily  as  by  the 
successful  invasion  of  the  ruder  people ;  and 
the  conciliating  influence  of  that  commoii 
faith,  which  at  once  repressed  the  fri-f^™ 
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»iid  mollrfied  the  feroeions'tendencies  of  our 
nature .  The  ■temporary  disappearance  there- 
fore of  Lterature  and  politeness,  upon  the  first 
Shock  of  this  mighty  collision,  was  but  the 
subsidence  of  the  sacred  flame  under  the 
heaps  of  fuel  which  were  thus  profusely 
provided  for  its  increase;  and  the  seeming 
waste  and  sterility  that  ensued,  was  but  the 
first  aspect  of  the  fertilizing  flood  and  accu- 
mulated manure  under  which  vegetation  was 
buried  for  a  while,  that  it  might  break  out 
at  last  with  a  richer  and  more  indestructible^ 
lulxurianoe.  The  htmian  intellect  was  neither 
dead  nor  inactive,  she  -contends,  during  that 
long  slumber,  in  which  it  was  collecting  vig- 
our for  unprecedented  exertions;  and  the; 
oceupationB  to  whidi  ifwas  devoted,  though 
not  of  the  most  brilliant  or  attractive  descrip- 
tion, were  perhaps  the  best  fitted  for  its  ul- 
timate and  snbstantial  improvement.  The 
subtle  distinctions,  the  refined  casuistry,  'and 
ingenious  logic  of  the  ■st!hodl  divines,  were 
all  -fafvourabie  to  habits  of  careful  and  accu- 
Tat^  thinking:  tind  led  insensibly  to  a  far 
more  thorougph  'and  profound  knowledge  of 
■fauman  natuie-^the  limits  of  its  fiiculties  and 
Ihe  grounds  nf  its  dirties — ^than  had  been 
attained  by  the  more  'careless  inquirers  of 
antiquity.  When  men,  therefore,  began  again 
,  to  reason  upon  human  affairs,  they  were  found 
■•  tp  have  made  an  immense  progress  dtiriftg  the 
period  when  all  appeared  to  be  either  retro- 
grade or  stationary ;  and  Shakspeare,  Bacon,s 
Maohiavel,  Montaigne,  and  Gallileo,  who  ap- 
peared aliiiost  at  the  sanie  time,  in  the  most 
distant  countries  of  Europe,  each  displayed  a 
teach  Of  thought  and  a  power  of  reasonitig 
which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  iii  the  elo- 
quent dissertaions  of  the  classical  ages.  To 
them  succeeded  such  men  as  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Moliere,  Pascal,  Locke,  and  La  Brujere— a:Il 
of  them  observers  of  a  character,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  parallel  in  antiquity ; 
and  yet  only  preparing  the  way,  in  the  suc- 
ceeding age,  for  Montesquieu,  Hn'me,  Voltaire, 
Smith,  Bntk*,B'entham,  Malthus,  alnd  so  many 
others;  who  have  ihade  the  world  rfamiliar 
■with  truths,  which,  howe-ver  important  and 
demoftstrable  at  all  times.  Certainly  never 
entered  into  the  conception  of  the  earlier  in- 
liabitants  of  the  world.  Those  fruflis,  and 
others  still  more  important,  of  which  they 
"are  destined  to  be  the  pa'rents,  have  alwafly, 
according '  to  Madame  de  Slael,  produced  a 
prodigious  alteration,  and  an  incalculable  im- 
provement on  the  condition  of  hnman  nature. 
Through  their  influence!,  assisted  no  doubt  by 
that  of  the  Gospel,  slavery  has  been  abolished, 
trade  and  industry  set' free  ftom '  restriction, 
and,  war  disarmed  off  ha;lf  its  horrors ;  while, 
m  private  life,  women  have  been  restored  to 
their  just  rank  in  society ;  sentiments  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity  have  been  universally  cul- 
tivated, and  public  ojiinion  b6en  armed  witli 
a  power  which  renders  every  other  bdth  safe 
ahd  salutary. 

Many  of  these  truths,  which  were  once  the 
doubtful  or  derided  discoveries  of  meii  of 
original  genius,  are  now  adrriitted  aS  elemen- 
tary principles  in  the  reasonings  of  ordinary 


people ;  and  are  every  day  extending  theii 
empire,  and  multiplying  their  progeny.  Ma. 
dame  de  Stael  sees  no  reason  to  doubt,  there, 
fore,  that  they  will  one  day  inherit  the  wtoola 
earth ;  and,  under  their  reign,  she  takes  it  to 
be  clear,  that  war,  and  poverty,  and  all  the 
misery  that  arises  from  vice  an-d  jgnoran-ce, 
will  disappear  from  the  face  of  society ;  ana 
that  men,  universally  convinced  that  justice 
and  benevolence  are  the  true  sources  of  en- 
joyment, will  seek  their  own  happiness  in  a 
constant  endeavour  to  jromote  that  of  Iheir 
neighbours. 

It  Would  be  •very  agreeabte  to.  believe  all 
this — in  Spite  of  the  grudging  which  wffnld 
necessarily  arise,  from  the  reflection  that  we 
ourselves  Were  bflm  so  much  too  soon  for  vir- 
tue and  enjoyment  in  this  world.  But  it  is 
really  impossible  to  overlook  the  manifold 
imperfections  'of  the  reasonfcg  on  which  thi& 
splendid  anticipation  is  founded ; —  thougii  it 
■may  be  worth  wliile  to  ascertain,  if  possible, 
ih  -vvtat  degree  it  is  founded  in  truth. 

The  first  thing  that  occurs  to  a  sober-mind- 
ed listener  to  this  dream  of  perfectibility,  is 
the  extreme  narrC'tvness  of  the  induction  from 
whichthese  sweeping  conclusions  are  so  con- 
fidently deduced.  A  progress  that  is  in  its 
own  natural  infinite  and  irresistible,  must 
necessarily  have  been  both  universal  and 
unremitting ;  and  yet  the  evidence  of  its  ex- 
istence is  founded,  if  we  do  not  deceive  our- 
selves, upon  the  history  of  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  hnman  race,  for  a  very  small  num^ 
ber  of  generations.  The  proposition  is,  that 
the  human  species  is  advancmg,  and  has  al- 
■sVays  been  advancing,  to  a  state  of  perfection, 
by  a  law  of  their  nature,  Of  the  existence  of 
which  their  past  history  and  present  State 
leave  no  room  to  doubt.  Bnt  when  we  cast 
a  glance  upon  this  high  destined  ,  species, 
Ttve  find  this  neces.sary  and  eternal  progress 
scarcely  begun,  even  now,  in  the  old  inhabi- 
ted continent  of  Africa — stationary,  as  far 
back  as  our  information  reaches,  in  China — 
and  retrograde,  for  a  ■period  of  at  least  twelve 
pentnries,  and  up  to  this  day,  in  Egypt,  India, 
Persia,  and  Greece.  Even  in  our  own  Europe, 
whicih  contains  probably  less  than  one  tentli 
part  of  our  kind,  it  is  admitted,  that,  for  up- 
■wa,rds  of  a  thousand  years,  this,  greurt  work  of 
moral  nattoe  not  only  stood  still,  but  went 
visibly  backward's,  over  its  fairest  regitun's; 
and  though  there  has  been  a  prodigious  pro- 
gress in  England  and  France  and  German)' 
during  the  last  two  hupdred  years,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  thing  of  this  sort  Can 
be  said  of  .Spain  or  Italy;  or  various  other 
portions,  even  of  this  favoured  quarter  of  the 
world.  It  may  be  Very  natural  for  Madame 
de  Sta'e'I,  or  for  us,  loctrng  only  to  what  has 
happened  in  our  own  -world,  arid  in  our  o-wn 
times,  to  indulge  in  those  dazzling  views  ot 
the  unbounded  and  universal  improvement 
of  the  Whole  human  race ;  but  such  specu- 
lations would  appear  rather  wild,  we  suspect, 
to  those  whose  lot  it  is  to  philosophize  among 
the  unchanging  nations  of  Asia ;  and  -would 
probably  carry  eveli  something  of  riditnla 
with  them,  if  propoimded  upon  the  ruins  of 
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Thebes  or  Babylon,  or  even  among  the  pro- 
laned  relics  of  Athens  or  Rome.  ,    , 

We  are  not  inclined,  however,  to  push  this 
very  far.  The  world  is  certainly  something 
the  wiser  for  its  past  experience ; — and  there  is 
an  accumulation  of  useful  knowledge,  which 
we  think  likely  to  increase.  The  invention 
of  printing  and  fire-arms,  and  the  perfect 
communication  that  is  established  over  all 
Europe,  insures  us,  we  think,  against  any 
considerable  falling  back  in  respect  of  the 
sciences,-  or  the  arts  and  attainments  that 
minister  to  the  conveniences  of  ordinary  hfe. 
We  have  no  idea  that  any  of  the  important 
discoveries  of  modern  times  will  ever  again 
be  lost  or  forgotten ;  or  that  any  future  gene- 
ration will  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  inventing, 
for  a  second  time,  the  art  of  making  gunpow- 
der or  telescopes — the  astronomy  of  Newton, 
or  the  mechanics  of  Watt.  All  knowledge 
which  admits  of  demonstration  will  advance, 
we  have  no  doubt,  and  e.xtend  itself;  and  all 
processes  will  be  improved,  that  do  not  inter- 
fere with  the  passions  of  human  nature,  or 
the  apparent  interests  of  its  ruling  classes. 
But  with  regard  to  every  thing  depending  on 
probable  reasoning,  or  susceptible  of  debate, 
and  especially  with  regard  to  every  thing 
touching  morality  and  enjoyment,  we  really 
are  not  sanguine  enough  to  reckon  on  any 
considerable  improvement ;  and  suspect  that 
men  will  go  on  blundering  in  speculation, 
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expedient  for  one  individual,  might  be  just 
the  reverse  for  another.  Ease  and  obscurity 
are  the  summum  bonum  of  one  description  of 
men  •  while  others  have  an  irresistible  voca- 
tion to  strenuous  enterprise,  and  a  positive 
delight  in  contention  and  danger.  Nor  is  the 
magnitude  of  our  virtues  and  vices  referable 
to  a  more  invariable  standard.  Intemperance 
is  less  a  vice  in  the  robust,  and -dishonesty 
less  foolish  in  those  who  care  but  little  for 
thd  scorn  of  society.  Some  men  find  their 
chief  happiness  in  relieving  sorrow— some  in 
sympathizing  with  mirth.  Some,  again,  de- 
rive most  of  their  enjoyment  from  the  exer- 
cise of  their  reasoning  faculties— others  from 
that  of  their  imagination ;— while  a  third  sort 
attend  to  little  but  the  gratification  of  their 
senses,  and  a  fourth  to  that  of  their  vanity. 
One  delghts  in  crowds,  and  another  in  soli- 
tude ;— one  thinks  of  nothing  but  glory,  and 
another  of  comfort; — and  so  on,  through  all 
the  infinite  variety,  and  infinite  combinations, 
of  human  tastes,  temperaments,  and  habits. 
Now,  it  is  plain,'  that  each  of  those  persons 
not  only  will,  but  plainly  ought  to  pursue  a 
different  road  to  the  common  object  of  hap- 
piness ;  and  that  they  must  clash  and  conse- 
quently often  jostle  with  each  other,  even  if 
each  were  fully  aware  of  the  peculiarity  of 
his  o>vn  notions,  and  of  the  consequences  of 
all  that  be  did  in  obedierice  to  their  impulses. ' 
It  is  altogether  impossible,  therefore,  we 
and  transgressing  in  practice,  pretty  nearly  as   humbly  conceive,  that  nien  should  ever  set 


they  do  at  present,  to  the  latest  period  of  their 
history. 

In  the  nature  of  things,  indeed,  there  can 
be  no  end  to  disputes  upon  probable,  or  what 
is  called  moral  evidence ;  nor  to  the  contra- 
dictory conduct  and  consequent  hostility  and 
oppression,  which  mu.st  result  from  the  oppo- 
site views  that  are  taken  of  ?uch  subjects ; — 
and  this,  partly,  because  the  elements  that 
enter  into  the  calculation  are  so  vast  and  nu- 
merous, that  many  of  the  most  material  must 
always  be  overlooked  by  persons  of  ordinary 
talent  and  information;  and  partly  because 
there  not  only  is  no  standard  by  which  the 
value  of  those  elements  can  be  ascertained 
and  made  manifest,  but  that  they  actually 
have  a  different  value  for  almost  every  dif- 
ferent individual.  With  regard  to  all  nice, 
and  indeed  all  debateable  questions  of  happi- 
ness or  morals,  therefore,  there  never  can  be 
any  agreement  among  men ;  because,  in  re- 
aHty,  there  is  no  truth  in  which  they  can 
agree.  AU  questions  of  this  kind  turn  upon 
a  comparison  of  the  opposite  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  any  particuliar  course  of  con- 
duct or  habit  of  mind :  but  these  are  really 
of  very  different  magnitude  and  importance  to 
different  persons ;  and  their  decision,  there- 
fore, even  if  they  all  saw  the  whole  con- 
Bequenoes,  or  even  the  same  set  of  conse- 
quences, must  be  irreoonoileably  diverse.  If 
the  matter  in  deliberatiorf,  for  example,  be, 
whether  it  is  better  to  live  without  ton  or  ex- 
ertion, but,  at  the  same  time,  without  wealth 
or  glory,  or  to  venture  for  both  upon  a  scene 
of  labour  and  hazard — it  is  easy  to  see,  that 
Ihe  determination  which  would  be  wise  and 


'tie  the  point  as  to  what  is,  on  the  wholej  the 
wisest  course  of  conduct,  or  the  best  dispo- 
sition of  mind;  or  consequently  take  even 
the  first  step  towards  that  perfection  of  moral 
science,  or  that  cordial  concert  and  oo-opera- 
Jion  in  their  common  pursuit  of  happiness, 
which  is  the  only  alternative  to  their  fatal 
opposition. 

This  impossibility  will  become  more  appa- 
rent when  it  is,  considered,  that  the  only  in- 
strument by  which  it  is  pretended  that  this  ^ 
moral  perfection  is  to  be  attained,  is  such  a 
general  illumination  of  the  intellect  as  to  make 
all  ,men  fully  aware  of  the  consequences  of 
their  actions ;  while  the  fact  is,  that  it  is  not, 
in  general,  through  ignorance  of  their  conse- 
quences, that  actions  producing  misery  are 
actually  performed.    When  the  misery  is  in- 
flicted upon  others,  the  actors  most  frequently 
disregard  it,  upon  a  fair  enough  comparison 
of  its  amount  with  the  pain  they  should  in- 
flict on  themselves  by  forbearance ;  and  even 
when  it  falls  on  their  own  heads,  they  will 
generally  be  found  ratber  to  have  been  un- 
lucky in  "the  game,  than  to  have  been  truly 
unacquainted  with  its  hazards ;  and  to  have 
ventured  with  as  fuU  a  knowledge  of  the 
risks,  as  the  fortunes  of  others  can  ever  im- 
press on  the  enterprizing.    There  are  maiiy 
men,  it  should  always  bs  recollected,  to  whom' 
the  happiness  of  others  gives  very  little  satis- 
faction, and  their  sufferings  very  little  pain, 
— and  who  would  rather  eat  a  luxurious  meal 
by  themselves,  than  scatter  plenty  and  grati- 
tude over  twenty  famishing  cottages.     No 
enlightening  of  the  understanding  will  make 
such  men  the  instruments  of  general  happi^ 
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ness ;  and  wherever  there  is  a  competition — 
■wherever  the  question  is  stirred  as  to  whose 
claims  shall  be  renounced  or  asserted,  we  are 
all  sucii  men,  we  fear,  in  a  greater  or  a'  less 
degree.  There  are  others,  again,  who  pre- 
sume upon  their  own  good  forturiej  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  that  no  exposition  of  the 
cliances  of  failure  can  ever  repress;  and  in 
all  oases  where  failure  is  possible,  there  must 
be  a  risk  of  suffering  from  its  occurrence, 
however  prudent  the  venture  might  have  ap- 
peared. These,  however,  are  the  chief  sources 
of  all  the  unhappiness  which  results  from  the 
conduct  of  man ; — and  they  are  sources  which 
we  do  not  see  that  the  improved  mtellect,  or 
added  experience  of  the  species,  is  likely  to 
close  or  diminish.    ■ 

Take  the  case,  for  example,  of  War — by 
far  the  most  prolific  and  extensive  pest  of  the 
human  race,  whether  we  consider  the  suffer- 
ings it  inflicts,  or  the  happiness  it  prevents — 
and  see  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  arrested  by 
the  progress  of  intelligence  and.  civilizationL 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  manifest,  that  instead 
of  becoming  less  frequent  or  aestructive,  in 
proportion  to  the  rapidity  of  that  progress, 
our  European  wars  have,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
incomparably  more  constant,  and  more  san- 
guinary, since  Europe  became  si^ally  en- 
lightened and  humanized — and  that  they 
have  uniformly  been  most  obstinate  and  most 
popular,  in  its  most  pohshed  countries.  The 
brutish  Laplanders,  and  bigoted  and  profli- 
gate Itahans,  ha,ve  had  long  intervals  of  re- 
pose;  biit  France  and  England  are  now  pretty 
regularly  at  war,  for  about  fourscore  years  out 
of  every  century.  In  the  second  place,  the 
lovers  and  conductors  of  war  are  by  no  means 
the  most  ferocious  or  stupid  of  their  species 
—but  for  the  most  part  the  very  contrary ; — 
and  their  delight  in  it",  notwithstanding  their 
compassion  for  human  suffering,  and  their 
complete,  knowledge  of  its  tendency  to  pro- 
duce suffering,  seems  to  us  sufficient  almost 
of  itself  to  discredit  the  confident  prediction 
of  those  who  assure  us,  that  when  men  have 
attained  to  a  certain  degree  of  intelligence, 
war  nlust  necessarily  cease  among  all ,  the 
nations  of  the  earth.  There  can  be  no  better 
illustration  indeed,  than  this,  of  the  utter  fu- 
tility of  all  those  dreams  of  perfectibility; 
which  are  foilnded.on  a  radical  ignorance  of 
what  it  is  that  opn^titutes  the  real  enjoyment 
of  human  nature,  and  upon  the  play  of  how 
many  priaciples  aniopposite  stimuli  that  hap- 
piness depends,  which,  it  is  absurdly  ima- 
gined, would  be  found  in  the  mere  negation 
of  suffering,  or  in  a  state  of  Quakerish  pla- 
cidity, dulness,  and  uniformity.  Men  delight 
in  war,  in  spite  of  the  pains  ujid  miseries 
which  they  know  it  entails  upon  them  and 
their  fellows,  because  it  exercises  all  the 
talents,  and  calls  out  all  the  energies  of  their 
nature — because  it  holds  them  out  conspicu- 
ously as  objects  of  public  sentiment  and  gene- 
ral sympathy — because  it  gratifies  their  pride 
of  art,  and  gives  thenj  a  lofty  sentiment  of 
their  oVn  power,  worth  and  courage — but 
principally  because  it  sets  the  game  of  exist- 
ence upon  a  higher  stake,  and  dispelsj  by  its 


powerful  interest,  those  feelings  of  enmtt 
which  steal  upon  every  condition  from  which 
hazard  and  anxiety  are  excluded,  and  drive 
us  into  danger  and  suffering  as  a  relief.  While 
human  nature  continues  to  be  distinguished  by 
those  attributes,  we  do  not  see  any  chance  of 
war  being  superseded  by  the  increase  of  wis- 
dom and  morality.    , 

We  should  be  pretty  well  advanced  in  the 
career  of  perfectibility,  if  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Europe  were  as  intelligent,  and  upright, 
and  considerate,  as  Sir  John  ikoore,  or  Lord 
Nelson,  or  Lord  CoUingwood,  or  Lord  Wel- 
lington— but  we  should  not  have  the  less 
vvar,  we  take  it,  with  all  its  attendant  mise- 
ries. The  more  wealth  and  intelligence,  and 
liberty, .  there  is  in  a  country  indeed,  the 
greater  love  we  fear  there  will  always  be  for 
war ;— for  a  gentleman  is  uniformly  a  more 
pugnacious  animal  than  a  plebeian,  and  a  free 
man  than  a  slave.  The  case  is  the  same, 
with  the  minor  contentions  that  agitate  civil 
life,  and  shed  abroad  the  bitter  waters  of  po- 
litical animosity,  and  grow  up  into  the  ran- 
cours and  atrocities  of  faction  and  cabal.  The 
leading  actors  in  those  sfcenes  are  not  the 
lowest  or  most  debased  characters  in  the 
country — but,  almost  without  exception,  of 
the  very  opposite  description.  It  would  be 
too  romantic  to  suppose,  that  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  any  country  should  ever  be  raised  to 
the  level  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  Burke,  Wind- 
ham, or  Grattan ;  and  yet  if  that  miraculous 
irnprovement  were  to  take  place,  we  know 
that  they  would  be  at  least  as  far  from  agree- 
ing, as  they'are»at  present;  and  may  fairly 
conclude,  that  they  would  contend  vrith  far 
greater  warmth  and  animosity. 

For  that  great  class  of  evils,  therefore, 
which  arise  from  contention,  emulation,  and 
diversity  of  opinion  upon  points  which  admit 
of  no  demonstrative  solution,  it  is  evident  that 
the  general  increase  of  intelhgence  would 
afford  no  remedy ;  and  there  even  seems  to 
be  reason  for  thinking  that  it  would  increase 
their  amount.  If  we  turn  to  the  other  great 
source  of  huinan  suffering,  the  abuse  of  power 
and  wealth,  and  the  other  means  of  enjoy- 
ment, we  suspect  we  shall  not  find  any  ground 
for  indulging  in  more  sanguine  expectations. 
Take  the  common  case  of  youthful  excess  and 
imprudence,  for  example,  in  which  the  evir 
commonly  rests  on  the  head  of  the  trans- 
gressor—  the  injury  done  'to  fortune,  by 
thoughtless  expense — to  health  and  character, 
by  sensual  indulgence,  and  to  the  whole  feh- 
city  of  after  life,  by  rash  and  unsorted  mar- 
riages. The  whole  mischief  and  hazard  of 
such  practices,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just  as 
thoroughly  known  and  understood  at  present, 
as  it  will  be  when  the  world  is  five  thousand 
years  older;  and  as  much  pains  are  now 
taken  to  impress  the  ardent  spirits  of  youth" 
with  the  belief  of  those  hazards,  as  can  well 
be  taken  by  the  monitors  who  may  discharge 
that  office  in  the  most  remote  futurity.  But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  oflfenders  do  not  offend 
so  much  in  ignorance,  as  in  presumption. 
They  know  very  well,  that  men  are  oftener 
ruined  than  enriched  at  the  gaming  table; 
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and  that  love  marriagea,  clapt  up  under  age, 
ttve  frequently  followed  by  divorces:  But 
they  know  too,  that  this  is  not  always  the 
case ;  and  they  flatter  themselves  that  their 
good  luck,  and  good  judgment,  will  class  them 
among  the  exceptions,  and  not:  among  the 
ordinary  examples  of  the:rule.  They  are  told 
well  enough,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  excess- 
ive folly  of  acting  upon,  such  a  presumption, 
in  matters  of  such  importance : — But  ibisthe- 
nature  of  youth,  to  despise  much  of  the- wis- 
dom that  is  thus  pressed  upon  them ;  and  i  to 
think  well  of  their  fortune  and  sagacity,  till 
they  have  actually  had  experience  of  th^ir 
slipperiness.  A^e  really  have  no-  idea  that 
their  future  teachers- will  be  able  to  change 
this  nature :  or  to  destroy  the  etemaii  distinc- 
tion between  the  character  of  early  and  mature 
life ;  and  therefoEe  it  isj  that  we  despair  of 
the  cure,  of  the  mdnifoldevils  that  spring  from 
thissour'oe;  and;  remain  persuaded,  that  youngi 
men  will  be  nearly  as  foohsh,  and  as  incapa- 
IdIc  of  profiting  by  the  experience  of  their 
seniors,  ten  thousand  years  hence,  as  they^are 
at  this  moment. 

With  regard  to  the  other  glittering  curses 
of  life — the  heartless  dissipations — the  cruel 
seductions — the  selfish  extravagance — the-  re- 
jection of  all  interesting  occupation  orseiious 
afl'ection,  which  blast  the  splendid  sunmiit 
of  human  fortune  with  perpetual  barreimess 
and  disoomfortT— wa  can  only  say,  that  as 
they  are  miseries:  which  now  exist  almost 
exclusively  among  the  most  polished  and  in- 
telligent of  the  species,  we  do  not  think  it 
very  probable,  at  least,  that  th«y  will  be  eradi- 
cated by  rendering  the  species  in  general 
more  polished  and  intelligent.  They  are..not 
occasioned,  we  think,  by  ignorance  or  jra- 
proper  education ;  but  by  that  eagerness^ for 
strong  emotion  and  engrossing  occupation, 
which  still  proclaim  it  to  be  the  irreversible 
destiny  of  man  to  earn  his  bread  by  the  sweat 
of  his  brows.  It  is  a  fact  indeed  rather  per- 
plexing and  humiliating  to  the  advocates  of 
perfectibility,  that  as  soon,  as  a  man  iS'  de- 
livered from  l4ie  necessity  of  subsisting  him- 
self, and  providing  for  his-  family,  ha  gene- 
rally falls  into  a-  state  of  consiiderable-  nnhap- 
piness;  and  if  some  fortunate  anxiety,  or 
necessity  for  ejcertion,  doeSi  not  come  to  his 
relief,  is  commonly,  obliged  to  seek  for- a 
slight  and  precarious  distraction  in  vicious 
and  unsatisfactory  pursuits.  It  is  not  for 
want  of  knowing  that  they  are  unsatisfaetory 
that  he  persists  in  them,  nor  for  want  of 
being  lold  of  their  folly  and  criminality  ;^— for 
moralists  and  divines  have  been  occupied' 
with  little  else  for  the  best  part  of  a  century ; 
and  writers  of  all  descriptions,  indeed,  have 
charitably  expended  a  good  part  of  their  own 
ennui  in  copious  directions  for  the  innocent 
and  effectual  reduction  of  that  common  ene- 
my. In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  the  malady 
has  increased  with  our  wealth  and  refine- 
ment; and  has  brought  along  with  it  the 
increase  of  all  those  vices  and  follies  in  which 
its  victims  still  find  themselves  constrained 
to  seek  a  temporary  relief.  The  truth  is, 
that  military  and  senatorial  glory  is  neither 


within  th.e  reach,  nor  suited  to  the  taste,  of 
any  very  great  proportion  of  the  sufferers: 
and:  that  the  cultivaibion  of  waste  lands,  ani 
the  su-psrintendenee:  of  tippling-houses  and' 
charity  schools,  have  not  always  been  found! 
such  effectual  and  dehghtful.  remedies  as-the^ 
inditers  of  godly  romances:  have  sometiraesi 
represented.  So  that  those  whom  fortune: 
has  cruelly  exempted  from,  the  necessity  of 
djsing  anything,  have  been  led  very  generally 
to  do  evil  of  their  own:  accord,;  and  haver 
fancied  that  they  rather  diminished  than 
added  to  the:  sum  of  hunjan  misery,  by.  en.- 
gaging  in  intrigues,  and  gamirg-clubs,  aad 
esta,blishing:  coteries  for  defccaction  or  seni 
suality 

The  real  and  radical  difficulty  is  to  find' 
some  laudable  pursuit  that  wiD  permanency 
interest — some  worthyobject  that  will  con- 
tinue to  capti-ra,tB  and  engrflssithe  faculties'::: 
and  this,  instead  of  becoming  easier  in  pro- 
portionasour  intelligence  inoreasesj  obviouw^ 
lyi  becomes  more  difficult.  It  is  knowledge 
that  destrj^s!  enthusiasm,  and  dispels  all  thxjse 
prejudices  of  admiration  which:  people  sim- 
pler minds  -with-  so  many  idols  of  enchant- 
mienti  It  is  knowledge  that  distracts  by  itB< 
variety,  and  satiates  by  its  abundance,  aad- 
generatesj*  by  its  communication,  that-  dart 
and. cold  spirit  of  fastidiousness  and  derision, 
which  revenges  on  those  whom  it  possesses 
the  pangs  which  it.  inflicts  on  those  on  whom: 
it  is  exerted.  Yet  it  is  to  the  increase:  of 
knowledge  and  talents  alone,  that  the  prophets 
of  perfectibility  look  forward  for  the  cure  of 
all  our  vices  and  all  ourunhappiness! 

Even  as  to  intellect,  and  the  pleasures  that' 
are  to  be  derived  from  the  exercise  of  a  vigoP" 
ous  understanding:,  we  doubt  :greatly  wheSieif! 
we  ought  to  look  forward  to  posterity,  with- 
any  very  lively  feelings  of  envy  or  humilia- 
tion. More  knowledge  they  probably  will 
have. — as- we  ha-ve  undoubtedly  more  kno-w. 
ledge  than  our  ancestors-  had  two  hundreiJ; 
years  ago;  butfor  V!goujr:of  understanding,' 
or  pleasure. in  the  exsrciseof  it,  we  must  beg' 
leave  to  demur;  The  more  there  is  already 
known,  the  lesa  there  Teniain»-to  be  discover- 
ed;: and  the  more  time  a. man  is' obliged  to 
spend' in: ascertaining  what  his  predecessors: 
have:  already  established^  the  less  he  will 
have  to  bestow  in  adding  to  its  amount.— 
•The  time,  however,  is  of  less  consequence  ;' 
but-  the  habits  of  mind  that .  are  foi-med'  by^' 
walking!  patiently,  humbly,  and  passively  is 
the  paths  that  have  been  traced  by  others,- 
are  the  very  habits 'that  disqualify  us  for 
vigorous  and"  independent  excuisionsof  our" 
own.  There  is  a  certain  degree  of  knowledge 
to  be  sure,  that  is.  but  wholesome  aliment  toi' 
the  understanding — ^raatej-ials  for  it  to  work: 
upon^or  instruments  tO' facilitate  its  labours: 

but-  a' larger  quantity  is- apt  to  oppress  and'' 

encumber  it ^  and  as  industry,  which  is  ex' 
cited  by  the  importation  of  the  raw  material, 
may  be  superseded  and  extinguished  by  the 
introduction  of  the  finished  manufacture,  so 
the  minds  which  are  stimulated  to  activity 
by  a  certain  measure  of  instruction  may, 
unquestionably,  be-reduced  to  a  state  of  paS" 
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give  and  languid  acquiescence,  by  a  more 
profuse  and  redundant  supply. 

Madame  de  Stael,  and  the  other  advocates 
of  her  system,  talk  a  great  deal  of  the  pro- 
digious advantage  of  having  the  results  of  the 
laborious  discoveries  of  one  generation  made 
matters  of  familiar  and  elementary  know- 
ledge in  another ;  and .  for  practical  utility,  it 
may  be  so :  but  nothing,  we  conceive,  can 
be  so  completely  destructive  of  all  intellec- 
tual enterprise,  and  all  force  and  originality 
of  thinking,  as  this  very  process,  of  the  re- 
duction of  knowledge  to  its  results,  or  the 
multiplication  of  those  summary  and  accessi- 
ble pieces  of  information  in  which  the  stu- 
dent is  saved  the  whole  trouble  of  investiga- 
tion, and  put  in  possession  of  the  prize,  with- 
out either  the  toils  or  the  excitement  of  the 
contest.  This,  in  the  first  place,  necessarily 
makes  the  prize  much  less  a  subject  of  ex- 
ultation or  delight  to  him ;  for  the  chief  plea- 
sure is  in  the  chase  itself,  and  not  in  the  ob- 
ject which  it  pursues;  and-he  who  sits  at 
home,  and  has  the  dead  game'  brought  to  the 
side  of  hjs  chair,  will  be  very  apt,  we  be- 
lieve, to  regard  it  as  nothing  better  than  an 
unfragrant  vermin.  But,  in  the  next  place,  it 
does  him  no  good ;  for  he  misses  altogether 
the  invigorating  exercise,  and  the  invaluable 
training  to  habits  of  emulation  and  sagacity 
and  courage,  for  the  sake  of  which  alone  the 
pursuit  is  dieserving  of  applause.  And,  in 
Bie  last  place,  he  not  only  fails  in  this  way 
to  acquire  the  qualities  that  may  enable  him 
to  run  do'ivn  knowledge  for  himself,  but  nec- 
essarily finds  himself  without  taste  or  induce- 
ment for  such  exertions.  He  thinks,  and  in 
one  sense  he  thinks  justly,  that  if  the  proper 
object  of  study  be  to  acquire  knowledge,  he 
caii  employ  his  time  much  more  profitably 
in  implicitly  listening  to  the  discoveries  of 
others,  than  in  alaborious  attempt  to  discover 
something  for  himself.  It  is  infinitely  more 
fatiguing  to  think,  than  to  reirtember;  and 
incomparably  shorter  to  be  led  to  an  object, 
than  to  explore  our  own  way  to  it.  It  is  in- 
conceivable what  an  obstruction  this  fur- 
nishes to  the  original  exercise  of  the  under- 
standing in  a  certain  state  of  information ;  and 
how  effectually  the  general  difl'usion  of  easily 
.accessible  knowledge  operates,  as  a  bounty 
Upon  indolence  and  mental  imbecility. — 
Where  the  quantity  of  approved  and  collected 
knowledge  is  already  very  great  in  any  coun- 
try, it  is  naturally  required'  of '  all  well  edu- 
cated persons  to  possess  a  considerable  share 
of  it ;  and  where  it  has  also  been  made  very- 
accessible,  by  being  reduced  to  its  summary 
and  ultimate  results,  an  astonishing  variety 
of  those  abstracts  may  be  stowed  away  in 
the  memory,  with  scarcely  any  fatigue  or 
exercise  to  the  other  faculties.  The  whole 
mass  of  attainable  intelligence,  however,  must 
Btill  be  beyond  the  reach  of  any  individual ; 
and  he  may  go  on,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  a 
long  and  industrious  life,  constantly  acquir- 
ir.g  kno\yledge  in  this  cheap  and  expeditious 
manner.  But  if,  in  the  course  of  these  pas- 
sive and  humble '  researches,  he  should  be 
tempted  to  inquire  a  little  for  himself,  he 


cannot  fail  to  be  struck  yiih.  the  prodigious 
waste  of  time,  and  of  labour,  that  is  neces- 
sary for  the  attainment  of  a  very  inconsider- 
able portion  of  original  knowledge.  >His  pro- 
gress is  as  slow  as  that  of  a  man  whxa  is 
making'  a  road;  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  afterwards  travel  over  it ;  and  he  feels, 
that  in  order  to  make  a  very  small  advance 
in  one  department  of  study,  he  must  consent 
to  sacrifice  very  great  attainments  in  others. 
He  is  disheartened,  too,  by  the  extreme  in- 
significance of  any  thing  that  he  can  expect 
to  contribute,  when  compared  with  the  great 
store  that  is  aheady  in  possession  of  the  pub- 
lic ;  and  is  extremely  apt  to  conclude,  that  it 
is  not  only  saferj  but  more  profitable  to  fol- 
low, than  to  lead ;  and  that  it  is  fortunate  for 
the  lovers  of  wisdom,  that  our  ancestors  have 
accumulated  enough  of  it  for  our  use,  as  well 
as  for  their  own. 

But  while  the  general  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge tends  thus  powerfully  to  repress  all 
original  and  independent  speculation  in  indi- 
viduals, it  operates  still  more  powerfully  in 
rendering  the  public  indifferent  and  unjust  to 
their  exertions.  The  treasures  they  have  in- 
herited from  their  predecessors  are  so  aniplB, 
as  not  only  to  take  away  all  disposition  to 
labour  for  their  farther  increase,  but  to  lead 
them  to  undervalue  and  overlook  any  httle 
addition  that  may  be  made  to  them  by  the 
voluntary  offeringsof  individuals.  The  works 
of  the  best  models  are  perpetually  before  their 
eyes,  and  their  accumulated  glory  in  their  re- 
membrance ;  the  very  variety  of  the  sorts  of 
excellence  which  are  constantly  obtruded  on 
their  noti«,  renders  excellence  itself  cheap 
and  vulgar  in  their  estimation.  As  the  mere 
possessors  or  judges  of  snch  things,  they  are 
apt  to  ascribe  to  themselves  a  character  of 
superiority,  which  renders  any  moderate  per- 
formance unworthy  of  their  regard;  and  their 
cold  and  languid  familiarity  with  what  is  best, 
ultimately  produces-  no  other  effect  than  to 
render  them  insensible  to  its  beauties,  and  at 
the  same  time  intolerant  of  all  that  appears  to 
fall  short  of  it.  . 

In  such  a  condition  of  society,  it  is  obvious' 
that  men  must  be -peculiarly  disinclined  from 
indulging  in  those  bold  and  original  specula- 
tions, for  which  their  whole  training  had  pre- 
viously disqualified  them;;  and  we  appeal  to 
our  readers,  whether  there  are  not,  at  this  day, 
apparent  symptoms  of  such  a  condition  of  so- 
ciety. A  childish  love  of  novelty  may  indeed 
give  a  transient  popularity  to  works  of  mere 
ainusement;  but  the  age  of  original  genius, 
and  of  comprehensive  and  independent  rea- 
soning, seems  to  be  over.  Instead  of  such 
works  as  those  of  Bacon,  and  Shakspeare,  and 
Taylor,  and  Hooker,  we  have  EncyclopEedias, 
and  geographical  compilations,  and  county 
histories,  and  new  editions  of  black  letter  au- 
thors— and  trashy  biographies  and  posthumous^ 
letters — and  disputations  upon  prosody— and 
ravings  about  orthodoxy  and  methodism.  Men 
of  general  information  and  curiosity  seldom 
think  of  adding  to  the  knowledge  that  is 
already  in  the  world ;  and  the  inferior  persons 
upon  whom  that  task  is  consequently  devolved, 
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carry  it  on,  for  the  most  part,  by  means  pf  that 
minute  subdivision  of  labour  -which  is  the 
great  secret  of  the  mechanical  arts,  but  can 
never  be  introduced  into  literature  without 
depriving  its  higher  branches  of  all  force,  dig- 
nity, or  importance.  One  man  spends  his  life 
in  improving  a  method  of  dyeing  cotton  red; 
— another  in  adding  a  few  insects  to  a  ca,ta- 
Jogue  which  nobody  reads ; — a  third  in  settling 
the  metres  of  a  few  Greek  Choruses; — a 
fourth  in  decyphering  illegible  romances,  or 
old  grants  of  farms;— a  fifth  in  picking  rotten 
bones  out  of  the  earth ;— a  sixth  in  describing 
all  the  old  walls  and  hillocks  in  his  parish  ; — 
and  five  hundred  others  in  occupations  equal- 
ly liberal  and  important :  each  of  them  being, 
for  the  most  part,  profoundly  ignorant  of  every 
thing  out  of  his  own  narrow  department,  and 
very  generally  and  deservedly  despised,  by 
his  competitors  for  the  favour  of  that  public — 
which  despises  and  supports  them  all. 

Such,  however,  it  appears  to  us,  is  the  state 
of  mind  that  is  naturally  produced  by  the 
great  accumulation  and  general  diffusion  of 
various  sorts  of  knowledge.  J^en  learn,  in- 
stead of  reasoning.  Instead  of  meditating, 
theyremember;  and,  in  place  of  the  glow  of 
inventive  genius,  or  the  warmth-of  a  generous 
admiration,  nothing  is  to  be  met  with,  in  so- 
ciety, but  tiinidity  on  the  one  hand,  and  fas- 
tidiousness on  the  other — a  paltry  accuracy, 
and  a  more  paltry  derision — a  sensibility  to 
small  faults,  and  an  incapacity  of  great  merits 
— a  disposition  to  exaggerate  the  value  of 
knowledge  that  is  not  to  be  used,  and  to  un- 
derrate the  importance  of  powers  which  have 
ceased  to  exist.  If  these,  howevM,  are  the 
consequences  of  accumulated  ancr  diifused 
knowledge,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whettier 
the  human  intellect  will  gain  in  point  of  dig- 
nity and  energy  by  the  only  certain  acquisi- 
tions to  which  we  are  entitled  to  look  forward. 
For  our  own  part,  we  will  confess  w'e  have  no 
such  expectations.  There  will  be  improve- 
ments, we  make  no  doubt,  in  all  the  mechani- 
cal and  domestic  arts; — better,  methods  of 
working  metal,,  and  preparing  cloth; — more 
commodious  vehicles,  and  more  efficient  im- 
plements of  war.  Geography  will  be  made 
more  complete,  and  astronomy  more  precise ; 
— natural  history  will  be  enlarged  and  di- 
gested;— and  perhaps  some  little  improve- 
ment suggested  in  the  forms  of  adminisj;ering 
law.  But  as  to  any  general  enlargement  of 
the  understanding,  or  more  prevailing  vigour 
■  of  judgment,  we  will  own,  that  the  tendency 
seems  to  be  all  the  other  way ;  and  that  we 
think  strong  sense,  and  extended  views  of 
human  affairs,  are  more  likely  to  be  found, 
and  to  be  listened  to  at  this  moment,  than 
two  or  three  hundred  years  hereafter.  The 
truth  is,  we^uspect,  that  the  vast  and  endur- 
ing products  of^  the  virgin  soil  can  no  longer 
be  reared  in  that  factitious  mould  to  which 
cultivation  has  since  given  existence ;  and  that 
its  forced  and  deciduous  progeny  will  go  on 
degenerating,  till  some  new  deluge  shall  re- 
store the  vigour  of  the  glebe  by  a  temporary 
destniction  of  all  its  generations. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  on!)-  of  the  higher 


and  more  instructed  classos  of  society,~to 
whom  it  is  reasonable,  to  suppose  that  the  per- 
fecition  of  wisdom  and  happiness  will  come 
first,  in  their  progress  through  the  whole  race 
of  men ;  and  we  have  seen  what  reason  there 
is  to  doubt  of  their  near  approach.  The 
lower  orders,  ho.wever,  we  think,  have  still 
less  good  fortune  to  reckon  on.  In  the  whole 
history  of  the  species,  there  has  been  nothing 
at  a|l  comparable  to  the  improvement  of  Eng- 
land within  the  last  century;  never  anywhere 
was  there  such  an  increase  of  wealth  and  lux- 
ury—so many  admirable  inventions  in  the, 
arts— so  many  works  of  learning  and  inge- 
nuity— such  a  progress  in  cultivation^— such 
an  enlargement  of  commerce: — and  yet,  in 
that  century,  the  number  of  paupers  in  Eng- 
land has  increased  fourfold,  and  is  now  rated 
at  one  tenth  of  her  whole  population;  and, 
notwithstanding  the  enormous  sums  that  are, 
levied  and  given  privately  for  their  relief,  and 
the  multitudes  that  are  drained  off  by  the 
waste  of  war,  the  peace  of  the  country  is  per- 
petually threatened  bv  the  outrages  of  fam- 
ishing multitudes.  This  fact  of  itself  is  deci- 
sive, we  think,  as  to  the  effect ,  of,  general 
refinement  and  intelligence  on  the  condition 
of  the  lower  orders;  but  it  is  not  difficult  to 
trace  the  steps  of  its  operation.^ 

Increasing  refinement  and  ingenuity  lead 
naturally  to  the  establishment  of  manufao-; 
tures;  and  not  only  enable  society  to  spare  a 
great  proportion  of  its  agricultural  labourers 
for  this  purpose,  but  Jictually  encourage  the 
breeding  of  an  additional  population,  to  be 
mairitahed  out  of  the  profits  of  this  new  oc- 
cupation. For  a  time,  too,  this  answers ;  and 
the  artisan  shares  in  the  conveniences  to  which 
his  labours  have  contributed  to  give  birth; 
but  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  the  manufaor 
turing  system,  to  be  liable  to  great  fluctuation, 
occasional  check,  and  possible  destruction; 
and  at  all  events,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
a  greater  population  than  it  can  permanently, 
support  in  comfort  or  prosperity.  The  average 
rate  of  wages,  for  the  last  forty  years,  has 
been  insufficient  to  maintain  a  labourer  with 
a  tolerably  large  family  ; — and  yet  such  have 
been  the  occasional  fluctuationSj^  and  such  the 
sanguine  calculations  of  persons  incapable  of 
taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole, 
that  the  manufacturing  population  has  been 
prodigiously  increased  in  the  same  period.  It 
is  the  interest  of  the  manufacturer  to  keep, 
this  population  in  excess,  as  the  only  sure 
means  of  keeping  wages  low ;  and  wherever 
the  means  of  subsistence  are  uncertain,  and 
liable  to  variation,  it  seems  to  be  the  geneial 
law  of  our  nature,  that  the  population  should 
be  adapted  to  the  highest,  and  not  to  the 
average  rate  of  supply.  In  India,  where  a  dry 
season  used  to  produce  a  failure  of  the  crop, 
once  in  every  ten  or  twelve  years,  the  popu 
lation  was  always  up  to  the  measure  of  the 
gTeatest  abundance ;  and  in  manufacturii:g 
countries,  the  miscalculation  is  still  more  najm 
guine  and  erroneous.  Such  countries,  there- 
fore, are  always  overpeopled ;  and  it  seems  d 
be  the  necessary  effect  Of  increasirg  talent  ana 
refinement,  to  convert  all  countries  into  ^m 
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denomination.  China,  the  oldest  manufacturing 
nation  m  the  world,  and  by  far  the  greatest  that 
ever  existed  with  the  use  of  little  machinery, 
has  always  suffered  from  a  redundant  popula- 
tion, and  has  always  kept  the*  largest  part  of 
its  inhabitants  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  poverty. 
The  effect  then  which  is  produced  on  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  by  that  increase  of 
industry  and  refinement,  and  that  multiplica- 
tion of  conveniences  which  are  commonly 
looked  upon  as  the  surest  tests  of  increasing 
prosperity,  is  to  convert  the  peasants  into 
manufacturers,  and  the  manufacturers  into 
paupers;  while  the  chance  of  their  ever 
emerging  from  this  condition  becomes  con- 
stantly less,  the  more  complete  and  mature 
the  system  is  which  had  originally  produced 
it.  When  manufactures  are  long  established, 
and  thoroughly  understood,  it  will  always  be 
found,  that  persons  possessed  of  a  large  capi- 
tal, can  carry  them  On  upon  lower  profits  than 
persons  of  any  other  description;  and  the 
natural  tendency  of  this  system,  therefore,  is 
to  throw  the  whole  business  into  the  hands 
of  great  capitalists ;  and  thus  not  only  to  render 
it  next  to  impossible  for  a  common  workman 
to  advance  himself  into  the  condition  of  a 
master,  but  to  drive  from  the  competition  the 
greater  part  of  those  moderate  dealers,  by 
whose  prosperity  alone  the  general  happiness 
of  the  nation  can  be  promoted.  The  state  of 
the  operative  manufacturers,  therefore,  seems 
every  day  more  hopelessly  -  stationary ;  and 
that  great  body  of  the  people,  it  appears  to 
us,  is  likely  to  grow  into  a  fixed  and  degraded 
caste,  out  of  which  no  person  can  hope  to  es- 
•  cape,  who  has  once  been  enrolled  among  its 
members.  They  bannot  look  up  to  the  rank 
of  master  manufacturers;  because,  without 
considerable  capital,  it  will  every  day  be  more 
impossible  to  engage  in  that  occupation — and 
I)aok  they  cannot  go  to  the  labours  of  agricul- 
lure,  because  there  is  no  demand  for  their 
services.  The  improved  system  of  farming, 
furnishes  an  increased  produce  with  many 
fewer  hands  than  were  formerly  employed  in 
procuring  a  much  smaller  return ;  and  besides 
aU  this,  the  lower  population  has  actually  in- 
creased to  a  far  greater  amount  than  ever  was 
at  any  time  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
ground. 

To  remedy  all  these  evils,  which  are  likely, 
as  we  conceive,  to  be  aggravated,  rather  than 
relieved,  by  the  general  progress  of  refinement 
and  intelligence,  we  have  little  to  look  to  but 
the  beneficial  effects  of  this  increasing  intelli- 
gence upon  the  lower  orders  themselves; — 
and  we  are  far  from  undervaluing  this  influ- 
ence. By  the  universal  adoption  of  a  good 
system  of  education,  habits  of  foresight  and 
self-control,  and  rigid  economy,  may  in  time 
no  doubt  be  pretty  generally  introduced,  in- 
stead of  the  ilnprovidence  and  profligacy 
which  too  commonly  characterize  the  larger 
assemblages  of  our  manufacturing  population ; 
and  if  these  lead,  as  they  are  likely  to  do,  to 
the  general  institution  of  Friendly  Societies 
and  banks  for  savings  among  the  workmen,  a 
great  palliative  will  have  been  provided  for 
the  disadvantages  of  a  situation,  which  must 
/  7 
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always  be  considered  as  ;ne  of  the  least  for- 
tunate which  Providence  has  assigned  to  any 
of  the  human  race. 

There  is  no  end,  however,  we  find,  to  these 
speculations ;  and  we  must  here  close  our  re- 
marks on  perfectibility,  without  touching  upon 
the  Political  changes  which  are  likely  to  be 
produced  by  a  long  course  of  progressive  re- 
finements and  scientific  improvement — though 
we  are  afraid  that  an  enlightened  anticipation 
would  not  be  much  more  cheering  in  this 
view,  than  in  any  of  those  we  have  hitherto 
considered.  Luxury  and  refinement  have  a 
tendency,  we  fear,  to  make  men  sensual  and 
selfish ;  and,  in  that-  state,  increased  talent 
and  intelligence  is  apt  only  to  render  them 
more  mercenary  and  servile.  Among  the 
prejudices  whicf^this  kind  of  philosophy  roots 
out,  that  of  patriotism,  we  fear,  is  generally 
among  the  first  to  be  surmounted ; — and  then, 
a  dangerous  opposition  to  power,  and  a  sacri- 
fice of  interest  to  affection,  speedily  come  to 
be  considered  as  romantic.  Arts  are  discov- 
ered to  palliate  the  encroachments  of  arbitrary 
power;    and   a   luxurious,   patronizing,   and 


vicious  monarchy  is  firmly  established  amidst 
the  adulations  of  a  corrupt  nation.  But  we 
must  proceed  at  last  to  Madame  de  StaePg 
History  of  Literature. 

Not  knowing  any  thing  of  the  Egyptians 
and  PhoBnicians,  she  takes  the  Greeks  for  the 
first    inventors   of   literature — and    explains 
many  of  their  peculiarities  by  that  supposition. 
The  fiist  development  of  talent,  she  says,  is 
ii^Poetry ;  and  the  first  poetry  consists  in  the 
rapturous  description  of  striking  objects  in  na- 
ture, or  of  the  actions  and  exploits  that  are 
then  thought  of  ■  the   greatest    importance. 
There  is  Uttle  reflection — ^no  nice  development 
of   feeling  or  character— and  no   sustained 
strain  of  tenderness  or  moral  emotion  in  this 
primitive  poetry;  which  charms  almost  en- 
tirely by  the  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  its 
colouring — the  spirit'  and  naturalness  of  its 
representations — and  the  air  of  freedom  and 
facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed. 
This,  was   the   age   of  Homer.     After  that, 
though  af  a  long  interval,  came  the  age  of 
Pericles  r — When  human  nature  was  a  little 
more  studied  and  regarded,  and  poetry  re- 
ceived accordingly  a  certain  cast  of  thought- 
fulness,  and  an  air  of  labour — eloquence  began 
to  be  artful,  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  men 
to   be   subjects  of  meditation  and  inquiry. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  era  of  the  tragedians, 
the  orators,  and  the  first  ethical  philosophers. 
Last  came  the  age  of  Alexander,  when  science 
had  superseded  fancy,  and  all  the  talent  of 
the  country  was  turned   to  the  pursuits  of 
philosophy.    This,  Madame  de  Stael  thinks, 
is  the  natural  progress  of  literature  in  all 
countries;  and  that  of  the  Greeks  is  only  dis- 
tinguished by  their  having  been  the  first  that 
pursued  it,  and  by  th^  peculiarities  of  their 
mythology,  and  their  political  relations.    It  is 
not  quite  clear  indeed  Ihat  they  were  the  first ; 
but  Madame  de  Stael  is  very  eloquent  upon 
that  supposition. 

The  ptate  of  society,  however,  in  those  early 
times,  was  certainly  such  as  to  impress  very 
hi 
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strongly  on  the  mind  those  objects  and  oocuij 
rences  which  forced  the  first  materials  of 
poetry.  The  intercourse  with  distant  coun- 
tries being  difficult  and  dangerous,  the  legends 
of  the  traveller  were  naturally  invested  with 
more  than  the  modern  allowance  of  the  mar- 
velious.  The  sraallness  of  the  civilized  states 
connected  every  individual  in  them  with  its 
leaders,  and  made  him  personally  a  debtor  for 
ithe  protection  which  their  prowess  afforded 
from  the  robbers  and  wild  beasts  which  then 
infested  the  misabdued  earth.  Gratitude  and 
terror,  therefore,  combined  to  excite  the  spirit 
of  enthusiasm ;  and  the  same  ignorance  which 
imputed  to  the  direct  agency  of  the  gods,  the 
more  rare  and  dreadful  phenomena  of  nature, 
gave  a  character  of  supernatural  greatness  to 
the  reported  exploits  of  their  heroes.  Philoso- 
phy, which  has  led  to  the  exact  investigation 
of  causes,  has  robbed  the  world  of  much  of 
its  sublimity;  and  by  preventbg  us  from  be- 
lieving much,  and  from  wondering  at  any. 
thing,  has  taken  away  half  our  enthusiasm, 
and  more  than  half  our  admiration. 

The  purity  of  taste  which  characterizes  the 
very  earhest  poetry  of  the  Greeks,  seems  to  us 
more  difficult  to  be  accounted  for.  Madame 
de  Stael  ascribes  it  chiefly  to  the  influence 
of  their  copious  mythology ;  and  the  eternal 
presence  of  those  Gods — which,  though  al- 
ways about  men,  vrere  ^  a,lways  above  them, 
and  gave  a  tone  of  dignity  or  elegance  to  the 
whole  scheme  of  their  existence.  Their  tra- 
gedies were  acted  in  temples — in  the  sup- 
posed presence  of  the  Gods,  the  fate  of  vphoie 
descendants  they  commemorated,  and  as  a 
part  of  the  religious  solemnities  instituted  in 
their  honour. '  Their  legends,  in  like  manner, 
related  to  the  progeny  of  the  immortals :  and 
theil-  feasts — their  dwellings — their  farming — 
their  battles — and  every  incident  and  occupa- 
tion of  their  daily  life  being  under  the  imme- 
diate sanction  of  Some  presiding  deity,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  speak  of  them  in  a  vulgar 
or  inelegant  maimer;  and  the  nobleness  of 
their  style  therefore  appeared  to  result  natu- 
rally from  the  elegance  of  their  mythology. 

Now,  even  if  we  could  pa-ss  over  the  ob-' 
vious  oljjection,  that  this  my  thology  was  itself 
a  creature  of  the  same  poetical  imagination 
which  it  is  here  supposed  to  have  modified; 
it  is  impossible  not  to  observe,  that  though 
+Vic»  fn'rnntYintnn^psi  now  nlViided  to  may  ac- 

oftheGre- 
cjcti-t  ^uctij',  aciKx  iui  liiw  ^ji.'^Lu.^i.-^A  ot  low  or 
familiar  life  from  their  dramatic  representa- 
tions, it  will  not  explain  the  far  more  substan- 
tial in^i.cations  of  pure  taste  afforded  by  the 
absence  Qf  .all  that  gross  exaggeration,  violent 
incongruity,  an^  tedious  and  childish  extrava- 
gance which , {ire  tfgpnd  to  deform  tfte  primi- 
tive poetry  of  most  Qtjjer  nations.  The  Hin- 
doos, for  example,  have  a  mythology  at  least 
as  copious,  and  still  more  closely  interwoven 
with  every  action  of  their  lives;  But  their  le- 
gends are  the  very  models  of  b¥4  taste ;  and 
unite  all  the  detestable  attributes  i©f  obscurity, 
puerility,  insufferable  tediousneea,  ;^nd  me 
most  revolting  and  abominable  absurdity. 
The  poetry  of  the  northern  bar^s  i§  Wt  Wiush 


more  commendable :  But  the  Greeks  are  won- 
derfully rational  and  moderate  in  all  their 
works  of  imagination;  and  speak,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  degree  of  justness  and  brevity^ 
which  is  only  the  more  marvellous,  when  it  is 
considered  how  much  rehgion  had  to  do  in  the 
business.  A  better  explanation,'  perhaps,  of 
their  superiority,  may  be  derived  from  recol- 
lecting  that  the  sins  of  affectation,  and  inju- 
dicious  effort,  really  cannot  be  committed 
where  there  are  no  models  to  be  at  once  co- 
pied and  avoided.  The  first  writers  naturally 
took  possession  of  what  was  most  striking, 
and  most  capable  of  producing  effect,  in  na- 
ture and  m  incident.  Their  successors  con- 
sequently found  these  occupied;  and  were 
obliged,  for  the  credit  of  their  originaUty,  to 
produce  something  which  should  be  different, 
at  least,  if  not  better,  than  their  originals; 
They  had  not  only  to  adhere  to  nature,  there- 
fore, but  to  avoid  representing  her  exactly  as 
she  had  been  represented  by  their  predeces- 
sors; and  when  they  could  not  accompliEh 
both  these  oTDJects,  they  contrived,  at  least,  to . 
make  sure  of  the  last.  The  early  Greeks  had' 
but  one  task  to  perform:  they  were  in  no 
danger  of  comjjarisorts,  or  imputations  of  pla- 
giarism: and  wrote  down  whEttever  stritck 
them  as'  just  and  impressive,  without  fear  of 
finding  that  they  had  been  stealing  from  a 
predecessor.  The  wide  world,  in  short,  was 
before  them,  unappropriated  and  unmarked 
by  any  precedingfootstep ;  and  they  took  their 
way,  without  hesitation,  by  the  most  airy 
heights  and  sunny  valleys;  while  those  who 
came  after,  found  it  so  seamed  and  crossed 
with  tracks  in  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
tread,  that  they  were  frequently  driven  to 
make  the  most  fantastic  circuits  and  abrupt 
descents  to  avoid  them. 

The   characteristic    defects  of  the    eariy 
Greek  poetry  are  all  to  be  traced  to  the  same 
general  causes, — the  peculiar  state  of  society, 
and  that  newness  to  which  they  w-ere  indebt- 
ed for  its  principal  beauties.     They  describe 
every  thing,  because  nothing  had  been  pre- 
viously described;  and  incumber  their w'hfile 
diction  with  epithets  that  convey  no  infofina- 
tion.     There  is  no  reach  of  thought,  or  fiiie- 
ness  of  sensibility,  because  reflection  had  not 
yet  awakened  the  deeper  syn^pathies  of  their 
nature ;  and  we  are  perpetually  shocked  with 
the  imperfections  of  their  morality,  and  the 
indelicacy  Of  their  affections,  because  society 
had  tiot  subsisted  lorig  fenovigh  in  peace  and 
security  to    develop  thd^e  fiHer   sources  of 
emotion.   These  defects  are  rtiost  conspicuous 
in  every  thing  that  relates  to  women.    They 
had  absolutely  no  idea  otf  that  mixture  of 
friendship,  veneration,  and  desire^  which  is 
indicated  by  the  word  Love,  in  the  modem 
languages  of  Europe.    The  love  of  the  Greek 
tragedians,  is  a  species  Of  insanity  or  frenzy,— 
a  blind  and  ungovernable  impulse  inflioted  by 
the  Gods  in  their  vengeance,  and  leading  its 
humiliated  victim  to  the  commission  oif  all 
sorts  of  enormities.    Racine,  in  his  Phecdre, 
has  ventured  to  exhibit  a  love  of  this  descrip- 
tion on  a  modern  Stage ;  but  the  softenings  oT 
delicate  feeling — the  tehdemess  and  profoBud 
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ftfflictioa  which  he  Tias  been  forced  to  add  to 
the  fetal  impulse  of  the  or^ial  character, 
Bhow,  more  strongly  than  any  thing  else,  the 
radical  difference  between  the  ancient  and 
the  modem  conception  of  the  passion. 

The  Political  institutions  of  Greece  had  also 
ft  remarkable  effect  on  their  hterature;  and 
nothing  can  show  this  so  strongly' as  the  strik- 
ing contrast  between  Athens  and  Sparta — 
placed  under  the  same  sky — with  the  same 
language  and  religion— and  yet  so  opposite  in 
their  govemment  and  in  their  literary  pur- 
suite.  The  ruling  passion  of  the  Athenians 
was  that  of  amusement;  for,  though  the 
emulation  of  glory  was  more  lively  among 
them  than  among  any  other  people,  it  was  still 
subordinate  to  their  rapturous  admiration  of 
successful  talent.  Their  law  of  ostracism  is 
a  proof,  how  much  they  were  afraid  of  their 
own  propensity  to  idolize.  They  could  not 
trust  themselves  in  llie  presence  of  one  who 
had  become  too  popular.  This  propensity 
also  has  had  a  sensible  effect  upon  their 
poetry ;  and  it  should  never  be  Sargotten,  that 
it  was  not  composed  to  be  read  and  studied 
and  critieiaed  in  the  solitude  of  the  closet, 
!ike  the  works  thathave'been  fwoduoed  since 
the  invention  of  printing;  but  to  be  recited  to 
music,  before  multitudes  jassembled  at  feasts 
and  high  solemnities,  where  every  thing  fa- 
voBred  the  kindling  and  diffusion  of  that  en- 
thusiasm, of  which  the  history  now  seems  to 
us  so  incredible. 

There  is  a  separate  chapter  on  the  Greek 
drama — which  is  fiiU  of  brilliant  and  original 
observations;— thoB^  we  have  already  antic- 
ipated the  substance  of  many  of  them.  The 
great  basis  ai  its  pecilliajrity,  was  ihe.  constant 
interposition  of  me  Gods.  Almost  all  the 
violent  passions  are  represented  as  the  irre- 
sistible inspirations  of  a  superior  power; — 
almost  all  their  eactraordinary  actions  as  the 
fulfilment  of  an  oraclC' — the  accomplishment 
of  an  unrelenting  destiny.  This  probably 
added  to  tke  awfiilness  and  terror  of  the  rep- 
resentation, in  an  audience  whitih  believed 
implicitly  in  the  reality  of  those  dispensations. 
But, it  has  impaired  their  dramatic  exoelleBce, 
liy  dispensing  them  too  much  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  .pre^ring  their  catastrophes  by  a 
gradatioaof  naturajl  events, — the  exact  de- 
lineation of  character, — and  the  touching  "rep- 
resentation of  those  preparaitojy  struggles 
which, precede  a.resolution  of  horror.  Orestes 
kills  his  mother,  and  .Electra  encouiages  idm 
to  the  deed,— rwithoat  the  least  indication,  in 
either,  of  that  poignant  remorse  which  after- 
wairds  avenges  the-  parricide.  No  modem 
dramatist  coaJd  possibly  have  omitted  so  im- 
portant and  natuiala  part  of  the  exhibition ; — 
but  the  explanation  of  it  is  found  at  once  in 
the  ruling  superstition  of  the  age.  Apollo  had 
commanded  the  murder — and  Orestes  could 
not  hesitate  to  obey.  When  it  is  committed, 
the  Juries  are  eomniissioned  to  pursue  him: 
and  the  audience  shudders  with  reverential 
aweat  the  torments  they  inflict  on  their  victim^ 
Human  sentiments,  and  human  inotives,.have 
bvit  little  to  do  in  bringing  about  these  catas- 
trophes.   They  are  sometimes  siii^ested  by 


the  Choms: — but  the  heroes  themselves  act 
always  by  the  order  of  the  Gods.  Accord- 
ingly, the  authors  of  the  mostatrocious  actions 
are  seldom  represented  in  the  Greek  tragedies 
as  properly  guilty,  but  only  as  piacular ; — and 
their  general  moral  is  rather,  that  the'  God? 
are  omnipotent,  than  that  crimes  should  g'ive 
rise  to  punishment  and  detestation. 

A  great  part  of  the  effect  of  these  represen- 
tations must  have  depended  on  the  exclusive 
nationality  of  their  subjects,  and  the  extreme 
nationality  of  their  auditors ;  though  it  is  a 
striking  remark  of  Madame  de  Stael,  that  the 
Greeks,  after  all.  were  more  national  than  re- 
publican,— and  were  never  actuated  with -that 
profound  hatred  and  scorn  of  tyranny  which 
afterwards  exalted  the  Boman  character.  Al- 
most all  their  tragic  subjects,  accordingly,  are 
taken  from  the  misfortunesof  kings ; — of  kings 
descended  from  the  Gods,  and  tipon  whose 
genealogy  the  nation  still  continued  to  pride 
itself.  The  fate  of  the  Tarquins  could  never 
hafve  been  regarded  at  Rome  as  a  worthy  oc- 
casion either  of  pity  or  horror.  Republican 
sentiments  are  occasionally  introduced  into 
the  Greek  Choruses ;— though  we  cannot  agree 
with  Madame  de  Stael  in  considering  these  mur 
sical  bodies  as  intended  toT^iSesent  the  people. 

It  is  in  their  comedy,  that  the  defects  of  the 
Greek  literature  are  rtiost  conspicuous.  The 
world  was  then  too  young  to  supply  its  mate- 
rials. Society  had  not  existed  fcng  enough, 
either  to  develop  the  finer  shades  of  character 
in  real  iifei,  or  to  generate  the  talent  of  ob- 
serving, generalizing,  and  representing'them. 
The  national  genius,  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment, led  them  to  delight  in  detraction  and 
popular  abuse;  for  though  they  admired  and 
applauded  their  great  men,  they;had  not  in 
their  hearts  any  great  respect  for  them ;  and 
the  .degradation  or  seclusion  in  which  they 
kept  their  women,  took  away  almost  all  inte- 
rest'or  elegance  from  the,  intercourse  of  private 
life,  and  reduced  its  scenes  of  gaiety  to  those 
of  coarse  debauch,  or  broad  and  humomous  de- 
rision. The  extreme  coarsenessand  vulgairity 
of  Aristophanes,  is  apt  to  excite  ;our  wonder, 
when  we  first  raDnSiderihim  as  the  contempo- 
rary of  Etaripides,  and  Socrates,  and  Plato  ;-— 
but  the  trntn  is,  that  the  Athenians,  after  suH, 
were  but  an  ordinary  populace  as  to  moral 
deli<Kicy  and  social  refinement.'  Enthusiasm, 
and  especially  the  enthusiasm  of  superstition 
and  nationahty,  is  as  muoh.a  passion  of  the 
vulgar,  as  a  delight  in  ribaldry  and  low  buf- 
foonery. The  olje  was  gratified  by  their 
tragedy; — and  the  comedy  of  Aristophanes 
was  exactly  cateitlated  to  give  delight  to  the 
other.  In  the  end,  however,  their  love  lof 
buffoonery  and  detraction  unfortunately  proved 
too  strong  for  their  nationality.  When  Philip 
was  at  their  gates,  all  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes could  not  rouse  them  from  their  the- 
atrical dissipations.  The  great  dangier  whicii 
they  always  apprehended  to  4heir  .liberties, 
was  from  the  excessive  power  and  popularity 
of  one  of  their  own  great  men ;  and,  by  a 
angular  fatality,  they  perished,  from' a  profli- 
ga'te  indifference  and  insensibility  to  the 
charms  of  patriotism  and  greatness. 
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In  ptilosophy;  Madame  de  Stael  does  not 
rank  the  Greeks  very  high.     The  greater  part 
of   them,   indeed,   were   orators  and  poets, 
rather  than  profound  thinkers,  or  exact  in- 
quirers.   They  discoursed  rhetorically  upon 
vague  and  abstract  ideas ;  and,  up  to  the  time 
of  Aristotle,  proceeded  upon  the  radical  error 
of   substituting  hypothesis  for  observation. 
That  eminent  person  first  showed  the  use  and 
the  necessity  of  analysis;  and  did  infinitely 
more  for  posterity  than  all  the  mystics  that 
went  before  him.    As  their  states  were  small,' 
and  their  domestic  life  inelegant,  men  seem 
to  have  been  considered  almost  exclusively 
in  their  relations  to  the  public.    There  is, 
accordingly,  a  noble  air  of  patriotism  and  de- 
votedness  to  the  common  weal  in  all  the  mo- 
rality of  the  ancients ;  and  though  Socrates 
set  the  example  of  fixing  the  principles  oi 
virtue  for  private  life,  the  ethics  of  Plato,  and 
Xenophon,  and  Zeno,  and  most  of  the  other 
philosophers,  are  little  else  than  treatises  of 
political  duties.    In  :modern  times,  from  the 
prevalence  of  monarchical  government,  and 
the  great  extent  of  societies,  men  are  very 
generally  loosened  from  their  relations  with 
the  public,  and  are  but  too  much  engrossed 
with  their  private   interests  and   affections. 
This  may  be  venial,  when  they  merely  forget 
the  state, — by  which  they  are  forgotten ;  but 
it  is  base  and  fatal,  when  they  are  guided  by 
those  interests  in  the  few  public  functions  they 
have  still  to  perform.     After  all,  the  morality 
of  the  Greeks  was  very  clumsy  and  imperfect. 
In  political  science,  the  variety  of  their  govern- 
ments, and  the,perpetual  play  of  war  and  nego- 
tiation, had  made  them  more  expert.     Their 
historians  narrate  with  spirit  and  simplicity; 
aiM  this  is  their  merit.     They  make  scarcely 
any  reflections;  and  are  mai-vellously  indiffer- 
ent as  to  vice  or  virtue.    They  record  the  most 
atrocious  and  most  heroic  actions — the  most 
disgusting  crimes  and  most  exemplary  gener- 
osity— ^with  the  same  tranquil  accuracy  with 
which  they  would  describe  the  succession  of 
storms  and  sunshine.     Thncydides  is  some- 
what of  a  higher  pitch;  but  the  immense  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Tacitus  proves, 
better  perhaps  than  any  general  reasoning,  the 
progress  which  had  been  made  in  the  interim 
m  the  powers  of  reflection  and  observation ; 
and  how  near  the  Greeks,   with  all   their 
boasted  attainments,  should  be  placed  to  the 
intellectual  infancy  of  the  species.    In  all 
their  productions,  indeed,  the  fewness  of  their 
ideas  is  remarkable  ;  and  their  most  impres- 
sive writings  may  be  compared  to  the  music 
of  certain  rude  nations,  which  produces  the 
most  astonishing  effects  by  the  combination 
of  not  more  than  four  or  five  simple  notes. 

Madame  de  Stael  now  proceeds  to  the  Ro- 
mans— who  will  not  detain  us  by  any  means 
so  long.  Their  literature  was  confessedly 
borrowed  from  that  of  Greece;  for  little  is 
ever  invented,  where  borrowing  will  serve  the 
purpose  :  But  it  was  marked  with  several  dis- 
tinctions, to  which  alone  it  is  now  necessary 
to  attend.  In  the  first  place — ^and  this  is  very 
remarkable — the  Romans,  contrary  to  the 
custom  of  all  other  nations,  began  their  career 


of  letters  with  philosophy;  and  the  cause  of 
this  peculiarity  is  very  characteristic  of  the 
nation.  They  had  subsisted  longer,  and  ef- 
fected  more,  without  literature,  than  any  othei 
people  on  record.  They  had  become  a  great 
state,  wisely  constituted  and  skilfully  admin- 
istered, long  before  any  one  of  their  citizens 
had  ever  appeared  as  an  author.  The  love 
of  their  country  was  the  passion  of  each  intli- 
vidual — the  greatness  of  the  Roman  name  the 
object  of  their  pride  and  enthusiasm..  Studies 
which  had  no  reference  to  political  objects, 
therefore,  could  find  no  favour  in  their  eyes; 
and  it  was  from  their  subserviency  to  popular 
and  senatorial  oratory,  and  the  aid  whichthey 
promised  to  afford  in  the  management  of  fac- 
tions and  national  concerns,  that  they  were 
first  led  to  listen  to  the  lessons  of  theGreeS 
philosophers.  Nothing  else  eould  have  in- 
duced  Cato  to  enter  upon  such  a  study  at  SBch 
an  advanced  period  of  life.  Though  the  Ro- 
mans borrowed  their  philosophy  from  the 
Greeks,  however,  they  made  much  more  nse 
of  it  than  their  masters.  They  carried  into 
their  practice  much  of  what  the  others  con- 
tented themselves  with  setting  down  in  their 
books ;  and  thus  caine  to  attain  much  more 
precise  notions  of  practical  duty,  than  could 
ever  be  invented  by  mere  discoursers.  The, 
philosophical  writings  of  Cicero,  though  in- 
cumbered with  the  subtleties  of  his  Athen- 
ian preceptors,  contain  a  much  more  complete 
code  of  morality  than  is  to  be  found  in  all  the 
volumes  of  the  "Greeks — though  it  may  be 
doubted,  whether  his  political  information  and 
acuteness  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Aris- 
totle. It  was  the  philosophy  of  the  StoicS)  ^ 
however,  that  gained  the  hearts  of  the  Ro- 
mans ;  for  it  was  that  which  fell  in  with  theii 
national  habits  and  dispositions. 

The  same  character  and  the  same  national 
institutions  that  led  them  to  adopt  the  Greek 
philosophy  instead  of  their  poetry,  restrained 
them  from  the  imitation  of  their  theatrical 
excesses.  As  their  free  government  was 
strictly  aristocratical,  it  could  never  peimit 
its  legitinjate  chiefs  to  be  held  up  to  mockery 
on  the  stage,  as  the  democratical  licence  of 
the  Athenians  held  up  the  pretenders  to  their 
favour.  But,  independently  of  this,  the  severer 
dignity  of  the  Roman  character,  and  the  deeper 
respect  and  proxider  affection  they  entertained 
for  all  that  exalted  the  glory  of  their  country, 
would  at  all  events  have  interdicted  such  in- 
decorous and  humiliating  exhibitions.  The 
comedy  of  Aristophanes  never  could  have 
been  tolerated  at  Rome ;  and  though  Plantus 
and  Terence  were  allowed  to  imitate,  or  rather 
to  translate,  the  more  inoffensive  dramas  of  a 
later  age,  it  is  remarkable,  that  they  seklom 
ventured  to  subject  even  to  that  mitigated 
and  more  general  ridicule  any  one  invested 
with  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  citizen.  The  man- 
ners represented  are  almost  entirely  Greek 
manners;  and  the  ridiculous  parts  are  almost 
without  any  exception  assigned  to  foreigners, 
and  to  persons  of  a  servile  condition.  Women 
were,  from  the  beginning,-  of  more  account  in 
the  estimation  of  the  Romans  than  of  tl^ 
Greeks — though  their  province  was  stilil  strict- 
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ly  domestic,  and  did  not  extend  to  what,  in 
piodern  times,  is  denominated  society.  With 
all  the  severity  of  their  character,  the  Romans 
had  much  more  real  tenderness  than  the 
Greeks, — though  they  repressed  its  external 
indications,  as  among  those  marks  of  weak- 
ness which  were  unbecoming  men  iatrusted 
with'  the  interests  and  the  honour  of  their 
country.  Madame  de  Stael  has  drawn  a 
pretty  picture  of  the  parting  of  Brutns  and 
rortia;  and  contrasted  it;  as  a  specimen  of 
national  character,  with  the  Grecian  group  of 
Pericles  pleading  for  Aspasia.  The  general 
observation,  we  are  persuaded,  is  just;  but 
the  examples  are  not  quite  &irly  chosen. 
BrulMS  is  a  little  too  good  for  an  average  of 
Roman  virtue.  If  she  had  chosen  Mai-k  An- 
tony, or  Lepidas,  the  contrast  would  have 
been  less  brilliant.  The  self-control  which 
£heir  principles  required  of  them — the  law 
which  they  had  imposed  on  themselves,  to 
have  no  indulgence  for  suffering  in  them- 
selves or  in  others,  excluded  tragedy  from 
the  range  -of  their  literature.  Pity  was  never 
to  be  recognized  by  a  Roman,  but  when  it 
came  in  the  shape  of  a  noble  clemency  to  a 
vanquished  foe  j — and  wailings  and  complaints 
were  never  to  disgust  the  ears  of  men,  who 
knew  ho\v  to  act  and  to  suffer  in  tranquillity. 
The  very  frequency  of  suicide  in  Rome,  be- 
longed to  this  characteristic.  There  vras  no 
other  alternative,  but  to  endure  firmly,  or  to 
die  J — nor  were  importunate  lamentations  to 
be  endured  from  one  who  was  free  to  quit 
life  whenever  he  could  not  bear  it  without 
murmuring. 

What  has  been  said  relates  to  the  literature 
of  republican  Rome.  The  usurpation  of  Au- 
gustus gave  a  new  character  to  her^  genius ; 
iind  brou^t  it  back  to  those  poetical  studies 
with  which  miQst  other  nations  have  begun. 
Ihe  cause  of  this,  too^  is  obvious.  While 
liberty  survived,  the  study  of  philosophy  and 
oratory  and  history  was  but  as  an  instrument 
in  the  hands  of  a  liberal  and  patriotic  ambi- 
tion, and  naturally  attracted  the  attention  of 
sill  whose  .talents  entitled  them  to  aspire  to 
the  first  dignities  of  the  state.  After  an  ab- 
solute government  was  established,  those 
faigh  prizes  were  taken  out  of  the  lottery  of 
iifej  and  the  primhive  uses  of  those  noble 
instmments  expired.  There  was  no  longer 
any  safe  or  worthy  end  to  be  gained,  by  in- 
fluencing the  conduct^  or  fixing  the  principles 
of  jaen.  Bat  it  was  still  permitted  to  seek 
Sheir  applause  by  ministering  to  their  delight; 
and  talent  and  ambition,  when  excluded  from 
the  nobleir  career  of  political  activity,  naturally 
Bought  for  a  humbler  harvest  of  glory  in  the 
cultivation  of  poetry,  and  the  ai-ts  of  imagina- 
tion. The  poetry  of  the  Romans,  however, 
Jeriyed  this  advantage  from  the  lateness  of 
Its  origin,  that  it  was  enriched  by  all  that 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  those 
habits  of  reflection,  which  had  been  generated 
by  the  pjevious  study  of  philosophy.  There  is 
unifonaly  more  thought,  therefore,  and  mare 
aevefopment,  both  of  reason  and  of  mora! 
feeling^  in  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age,  than 
snany  of  thftr  Greek  predeoassors;  and  though 


repressed  in  a  good  degree  by  the  remains  of 
their  national  austerity,  there  is  also  a  great 
deal  more  tenderness  of  affection.  In  spite 
of  the  pathos  of  some  scenes  in  Euripides, 
5ind  the  melancholy  passion  of  some  frag- 
ments of  Simonides  and  Sappho,  there  is  no- 
thing at  all  like  the  fourth  book  of  Virgil,  the 
Alomene,  and  Baticis  and  Philemon  of  Ovid, 
and  some  of  the  elegies  of  TibuUiis,  in  the 
whole  range  of  Greek  literature.  The  memory 
of  their  departed  freedom,  too,  conspired  to 
give  an  air  of  sadness  to  much  of  the  Roman 
poetry,  and  their  feeling  of  the  lateness  of  the 
age  in  which  they  were  born.  The  Greeks 
thought  only  of  the  present  and  the  future ; 
but  the  Romans  had  begun  already  to  live  in 
the  past,  and  to  make  pensive  reflections  on 
the  faded  glory  of  mankind.  The  historians 
of  this  classic  age,  though  they  have  more  of 
a  moral  character  than  those  of  Greece,  are  still 
but  superficial  teachers  of  wisdom.  Their 
narration  is  more  animated,  and  more  pleas- 
ingly dramatised,  by  the  orations  with  which 
it  is  interspersed; — Imt  they  have  neither  the 
profound  reflection  of  Tacitus,  nor  the  power 
of  explaining  great  events  by  general  causes, 
which  distinguishes  the  writers  of  modem 
times. 

The  atrocious  tyrarmy  that  darkened  the 
earlier  ages  of  the  empire,  gave  rise  to  the 
third  school  of  Roman  literature.  The  suffer- 
ings to  which  men  were  subjected,  turned 
their  thoughts  inward  on  their  own  hearts; 
and  that  philosophy  which  had  first  been 
courted,  as  the  handmaid  of  a  generous  ambi- 
tion, was  now  sought  as  a  shelter  and  con- 
solation in,  misery.  The  maxims  of  the  Stoics 
w^ere  again  revived, — not,  indeed,  to  stimulate 
to  noble  exertion,  but  to  harden  against  mis- 
fortune. Their  lofty  lessons  of  virtue  were 
again  repeated — but  with  a  bitter  accent  of 
despair  and  reproach;  and  that  indulgence,  or 
indifference  towards  vice,  which  had  charac- 
terised the  first  philosophers,  was  now  con- 
verted, by  the  terrible  experience  of  its  evils, 
info  vehement  and  gloomy  invective.  Seneca, 
Tacitus,  Epictetus,  all  fall  under  this  descrip- 
tion; and  -the  same  spirit  is  discernible  in 
Juvenal  and  Lucan.  Much  more  profound 
views  of  human  nature,  and  a.far  greater  mo- 
ral sensibility  characterise  thisage, — and  show 
that  even  the  unspeakable  degradation  to 
which  the  -abuse  of  power  had  then  sunk  the 
mistress  of  the  world,  could  not  arrest  alto- 
gether that  intellectual  pnogress  whiqli  gathers 
its  treasures  from  all  the  varieties  of  human 
foi-tune.  Quintilian  and  the  two  Plinys  afford 
further  evideiice  of  this  progress; — Ibr  they 
ai-e,  in  point  of  thought  and  accuracy,  and 
profound  sense,  conspicuously  superior  to  any 
writers  upon  similar  subjects  in  the  days  of 
Augustus.  Poetryand  tne  fine  arts  languish- 
ed, indeed,  under  the  rigoure  of  this  blasting 
despotism; — ^and  it  is  honourable,  oii  the 
whole,  to  the  memory  of  their  fonner.  great- 
ness, that  so  few  Roman  poets  should  have 
sullied  their  pens  by  any  traces  of  adulation 
towards  the  monstere  who  then  sat  in  the 
place  of  power. 

We  pass  over  Madame  de  Stael's  view  of 
£  2 
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the  middle  ages,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
:he  mixture  of  the  northem  and  aouthem  races 
ameliorated  the  intellect  and  the  morality  of 
both.  One  great  cause  of  their  mutual  im- 
provement, hDwever,  she  truly  states  to  have 
been  the  general  prevalence  of  Christianity  j 
which,  hy  the  abolition  of  domestic  slavery, 
removed  the  chief  cause,  both  of  the  corrup- 
tion and  the  ferocity  of  ancient  manners.  By 
investing  the  conjugal  union,  too,  with  a  sacred 
character  of  equality^  it  at  once  redressed  the 
long  inju^ice  to  which  the  female  sex  had 
been  subieoted,  and!  blessed  and  gladdened 
private  life  with  a  new  progeny  of  joys>  and  a 
new  fund  of  knowledge  of  the  most  interest- 
ing dsscription.  Upon  a  subject  of  this  kind, 
we  naturally  expect  a  woman  to  express  her- 
self with  jfeculiar  animation;  and  Madame 
de  Stael  has  done  it  ample  justice  in  the  fol- 
lowing, and  in  other  passages. 

"  C ' est  done  alors  que  tes  fcmm es  commCTicerent 
i  gtre  de-  moitie  dana  I'association  hamaitiie.  C'est 
sJors  aussi  que  Ton  connui  veritablement  le  bonheur 
domestiqua.  Trop  de  puissance  deprave  la  bonte, 
altRre  toutes  les  ^iesances  de  la  delicatease  i^  les 
vertus  et  les  seniimens  ne  peuvent  resister  d'une 
tart  a  I'exercice  do  ponvoir,  de  I'auire  a  I'habitude 
de  la  crainte.  La  fdlicite  de  rbomirte  s'accrat  de 
toute  I'independance  qu'obtint  I'objet  de  sa  ten- 
dresse;  il  put  se  croire  airae;  un  etre  libre  le 
ehoisit ;  un  6tre  fibre  obeit  a  ses  desira.  Les  ap- 
perjus  de  1  esprit,  les  noances  senties  par  le  cosur 
se  muKpliereht  avec  les  iiiea  et  les  impressions  de 
ees  ame*  nouvelteB,  qui  s'essayoient  a  I'eUistence 
morale,  apres  avoir  long-tempe  langui  dans  la  vie. 
Les  femme^  n'ont  point  compose  d'ouvrages  verit- 
ablement superieurs;  maisellesn'enont  pas  moins 
eminemment  servi  les  ptogres  de_^  la  litterature, 
par  la  foule  de  pensees  qu'ont  inspirees  aux  hommes 
les  relations  entretennea  avec  ces  Stres  mobiles  et 
delicats.  Tons  les  rapports  se  sont  doublfo,  pour 
ainsi  dire,  depnis  que  les  Objels  ont  ete  considercs 
sous  un  point  de  vue  toilt-a-ifart  nmiveau.  La  con- 
fiance  d'un  lien  intimeen  a  plus  appris  sur  la  nature 
morale,  que  tousles  traitea  et  tous  les  sysiSmea  qui 
p*ignoient  Thomme  tel  qo'il  se  montre  a  I'homme, 
et  non  tet  qu'il  est  rfettement." — pp.  197,  196.^ 

"  Les  femmes  ont  deconvert  dans  les  caracterea 
nne  foitlede  nuances,  qtie  le  besoin  de  donftiner  ou 
la  crainte  d'etre  aaiervies  leur  a  fait  apperoevoir : 
elles  ont  foumi  au  talent  dramalique  de  nouveaux 
secrets  poar  emouvoir.  Totis  les  sentimens  aux- 
qaels  il  tenr  est  jpeonis  de  se  livrer,  Ift  crairjte  de  la 
ttiort,  le  regret  de  la  vie,  le  devouement  sans 
bornes,  I'inaigoation  sans  mesure,  enrichissent  la 
Ktterature  d'expre^sioris  nonvelles.  De-la  vient 
que  les  moKalistes  modernes  ont  en  general  beau- 
eoup  plus  de  finesse  et  de  sagacite  dans  la  connois- 
Sance  des  hommes,  que  les  morafistesde  Taniiquite. 
Quiconque,  chez  les  anciens,  ne  poBvo^it  atfcindre  a 
!a  retiomm6e,  n'avort  aucnn  motif  de  developpe- 
ment.  Depots  qu'on  est  deux  dans  la  vie  domes- 
tiqtie,  les  communications  de  Tesprit^et  rexercice 
de  la  morale  existent  toujoura,  au  moins  dana  tan 
petit  cercle;  les  enfans  sont  devenus  plus  chers  a 
leur  parens,  par  la  tendresse  reciproque  qui  forme  le 
Ben  conjugal ;  et  toutes  lee  affections  ont  pris  I'em- 

Preinte  de  celte  divine  alliance  de  I'amour  et  de 
amilie,  de  Testime  et  de  I'aitrait,  de  ia  confiance 
meritee  et  de  la  seduction  involontaite. 

"  U  n  age  aride,  que  la  gloire  et  la  Vertu  ponvoient 
honorer,  mais  qui  lie  devpil  plus  etre  ranime  par 
fes  emotions  dn  coeor,  la  vieitlesse  e'est  enricWe  de 
touies  les  pensees  de  la  melancolie;  il  lui  a  ete 
donne  de  se  ressouvenir,  de  regreiter,  d'aimer  en- 
Core  ee  qu'elle  avoit  aime.  Les  afiections  morales, 
unies,  dcs  la  jeunesse,  aux  passions  brfilantes, 
peuvent  se  prolonger  par  de  nobles  traces  jusqu'a 


la  finde  I'existence,  et  laisser  voir  encore  te  menu 
tableau  sous  le  cpgpe  fungbre  da  temps. 

"  Une  sensibilite  rgveuse  et  profonde  est  un  des 
plus  grands  chariUes  de  quelques  outrages  mo- 
dernes ;  et  ce  sont  les  femmes  quin  nt  connoissant 
de  la  vie  que  ta  faculte  d'atm^r,  ont  fait  passer  la 
douceur  de  leurs  impresaons  daias  le  style  die  quel- 
ques ecrivains.  En  lisant  les  livres  composes  dc- 
puis  la  renaissance  des  letires.  Ton  pourroit  mar- 
quer  a  chaque  page,  qu'ellea  sont  le^s  idees  qn'on 
n'aVoit  pas,  avant  qu'on  eut  aeeorde  a»x  femme» 
une  sorte  d'%al»te  civile.  La  g&ierosi«^,  la  naleur, 
Khamamte,  ont  pris  a  quelqwea  egards  one  iccep- 
tion  di^rente.  Toutes'  les  vertus  des  anciens 
etoient  fond&s  sur  I'amour  de  fe  patrie ;  les  femmes 
exercent  leurs qualites  d'une  maniereindependante. 
La  pili^  pour  la  foiblesse,  fa  sympathie  pour  !e  mal- 
heur,  une  elevation  d'ame,  sans  autre  bot  que  la 
jouissance  niSme  de  cette  elevation,  sont  beaiaconp 
plus  dans  leur  nature  que  tesveriua  politiques.  Le» 
modernes,  influences  par  les  femmes,  out  facile- 
ment  cede  aux  liens  de  la  phitanthropie ;  et  Tespril 
est  devenue  plus  philosophiquement  iJbr*,  en  se 
livrant  moins  a  rempire  des  associations  exclusives." 
—pp.  212-- ei5. 

lit  is  pi'incipally  tOr  this  cause  tliat  she 
ascribes  the  improved'  morality  of  modem 
times.  The  improvement  of  their  intellect 
she  refers  more  generally  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  knowledge,  and  the  experiene'e  of 
which  they  have  had  the  benefit.  Inglead 
of  the  eager  spirit  of  emulation,  and  the  un- 
weighed  and  rash  enthusiasm  which  kindlei 
the  genius  of  antiquity  into  a  sort  of  yeiitMal 
or  instirjctive  animaticm,  We  have  a  spirit  of 
deep  reflection,  and  a  feeling  of  mingled 
melancholy  and  philanthropy,  inq)iied  by  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  the  sofferiiig^ 
the  affections,  and  the  frailties  of  human 
nature.  There  ia  a  certain  touching  and  pa- 
thetic tone,  therefore,  diffused  over  almost 
all  modem  writings  of  the  higher  order;  and 
in  the  art  of  agitating  the  soul,  and  tnoviig 
the  gentler  affections  of  the  heart,  there  is 
nothing  in  all  antiquity  that  can  be  considered 
as  belonging  to  the  same  class  with  tjhe' wri- 
tings of  Bossnet  or  Rousseau — ^many  passages 
in  the  English  poets — and  some  few  in  those 
of  Germany.  The  sciences,  of  course,  have 
made  prodigious  advances;  for  in  these  noth- 
ing once  gained  can  be  lost, — and  the  mere 
elapse  of  ages  E?npposes  a  vast  aeenunulatian. 
In  morals,  the  progress  has  been  greatestin 
the  private  virtues — in  the  sacre4  regard  foi 
life — in  compassion,  sympathy,  and  benefi- 
cence. Nothing,  indeed,  can  illustrate  the 
difference  of  the  two  systems  more  strikingly, 
than  the  opposite  views  they  take  of  the  re- 
lation of  parent  and  child.  Filial  obedience 
and  submission  was  enjoined  by  the  aneier;! 
code  with  a  rigotir  from  which  reason  and 
justice  equally  revolt.  According  to  our  pre- 
sent notions,  parental  love  is  a  duty  of  at  l«as! 
mutual  obligatioB ;  and  as  nature  has  placed 
the  power  of  showing  kindness  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  the  father,  il  seems 
but  reasonable  that  the  exercise  of  it  shoilld 
at  last  be  enjoined  as  a  duty. 

Madame  de  Stael  begins  her  review  «f 
modem  literature  with  that  of  Italy.  It  was 
there  that  the  manuscripts — the  monuments 
— the  works  of  art  of  the  imperial  nation, 
were  lost; — and  it  was  there,  of  course,  to 
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U»ey  were  ultimately  recovered.  The  re- 
searches neceseavy  for  this,  required  authority 
and  money;  and  they  were  begun,  accord- 
ingly, under  the  patronage  of  princes  and 
academies: — circumstances  favourable  to  the 
accumulation  of  knowledge,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  mere  scholars^ — but  adverse  to  the 
development  of  original  genius.  The  Italians, 
aceorduigly,  have  been  scholars,  and  have 
furnished  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  im- 
plements of  liberal  study;  but  they  have 
achieved  little  for  themselves  in  the  high 
philosophy  of  politics  and  morals — though 
the'y  have  to  boast  of  Galilep,  Cassini,  and  a 
long  list  of  celebrated  names  in  the  physical 
■  sciences.  In  treating  of  subjects  of  a  large 
and  commanding  interest,  they  are  almost 
always  bombastic  and  shallow.  Nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  just  or  acute  than  the 
following  delineation  of  this  part  of  their 
character. 

"  Lea  Italiens,  accoutum^a  souvent  a  ne  rien 
croire  et  a  tout  professer,  se  sont  bieii  plus  exerces 
dans  la  plaisanterie  que  dans  le  raisonnement.  lis  se 
moquent  de  leur  propre  maniere  d'etre.  Uuand  ils 
yeulent  renoncer  a  leur  talent  natiirel,  a  I'espril 
comique,  pour  essoyer  de  I'eloquence  oratoive,  ils 
ont  presque  toujours  de  rafleetaiion.  Les  souvenirs 
<J'une  grandeur   pa^ee,  sans  aucun  sentiment  de 

?:randeur  pvesente,  produisent  le  giganlesque.  Les 
(aliens  auroient  ije  la  digniio,  si  la  plus  sombre 
tristesse  formoit  teur  caractere ;  mais  quand  les 
euccesseurs  des  Romqins,  pives  de  lout  ecl^t  na- 
tional, de  toute  li!berle  politique,  sont  encore  un  ties 
peuples  les  plus  gais  de  la  terre,  ils  ne  peuvent 
avoir  aucun  elevauon  naturelle. 

"  Les  Italiens  se  moquent  dans  Ipui  contes,  et 
.souvent  mcme  sur  le  theatre,  des  pretres,  auxquels 
ils  sont  d'ailleurs  entierement  asservis.  Mais  ce 
n'est  point  sous  un  point  de  vue  philosophique  qu'ils 
attaquent  les  abus  dc  la  religion,  lis  n'ont  pas, 
conime  quelques-uns  de  nos  ecrivains,  le  but  de  re- 
former les  dcfauis  dont  ils  plaisanient ;  ce  qu'ils 
veulent  seulemenf,'  c'est  s'amuser  d'autant  plus 
Qije  le  sujet  est  plus  ecfrieux.  Leurs  opinions  sont, 
dans  le  {oiid.  asse^  opposees  a  tous  les  genres 
d'autorite  au.xquelsils  sontsoumis;  mais  cet  esprit 
d'opposilion  n'a  de  force  que  ce  qu'il  faut  pour 
Douvoir  mepriser  ceux  qui  Is's  commaiident.  C'est 
.a  ruse  des  enfans  envers  Ipurs  pedagogues ;  ils  leur 
obeissent,  a  condition  qu'il  leur  aoit  permis  (Je  s'en 
moquer." — p-  248. 

In  poetry,  however,  tlie  brilliant,  imagina- 
.tJQn  of  the  South  was  sure  to  re-assel't  its 
claims  to  E|.dmii'ation ;  and  the  first  great 
poets  of  modern  Italy  had  the  advantage  of 
opening  up  a  new  career  for  their  talents. 
Poetical  fiotion,  as  it  is  now  known  in  Europe, 
seems  to  have  had  two  distiiict  sources, 
Among  the  fierce  and  illiterate  nations  of 
the  North,  nothing  h^d  any  chance  of  being 
listened  to,  that  did  not  relate  to  the  feats  gf 
war  in  which  it  was  their  sole  ambition  to 
e-yoel;  and  poetical  invention  was  forced  to 
display  itself  in  those  legends  of  chivalry, 
which  contain  merelyan  exaggerated  picture 
pf  scenes  that  were  familiar  to  all  their  audi- 
tors. In  Asia,  again,  the  terrors  of  a  san- 
guinary despotism  ha.a  driven  men  to  express 
their  emotions,  and  to  insinuate  -their  moral 
adraonitidns,  in  the  form  of  apologiaes  and 
fables;  and  as  these  necessarily  took  a  very 
wild  and  improbable  course,  their  fictions 
assumed  la  mtich  mora  extravagant  and  va- 
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ried  form  than  those  pf  the  northern  roman- 
cers. The  two  styles  however  were  \)rought 
together,  partly  J)y  the  effect  of  the  crusades, 
and  partly  by  the  Moorish  settlement  in 
Spain;  and  Ariosto'had  the  merit  of  first 
cornbining  them  into  one,  in  that  miraculou." 
poem,  which  contains  more  painting,  more 
variety,  and  more  iiriagination,  than  any  other 
poem  in  existence.  'The  fictions  of  Boyardo 
are  more  purely  in  the  taste  of  the  Orientals ; 
and  Tasso  is  imbued  far  more  deeply  with  the 
spirit  and  manner  of  the  Augustan  classics. 

The  false  refinements,  the  concetti,  the  in- 
genious turns  and  misplaced  subtlety,  which 
have  so  long  been  the  reproach  of  the  Italian 
literature,  Madame  de  Stael  ascribes  to  tlieir 
early  study  of  the  Greek  Theologians,  and 
later  Platonists,  who  were  so  much  in  favour 
at  the  first  revival  of  learning.  The  nice 
distinctions  and  sparkling  sophistries  v/hich 
these  gentlemen  applied,  with  considerable 
success,  in  argument,  were  unluckily  trans- 
ferred, by  Petrarch,  to  subjects  of  love  and 
gallantry ;  and  the  fashion  was  set  of  a  most 
unnatural  alliance  between  wit  and  passion- 
ingenuity  and  profound  emotion, — which  has 
turned  out,  as -might  have  been  expected,  to 
the  discredit  of  both  the  contracting  parties. 
We  admit  the  fact,  and  its  eonsequencjes :  but 
we  do  not  agree  as  to  the  causes  which  are 
here  supposed  to  have  produced  it.  We  really 
do  not  thinjk  that  the  polemics  of  Constanti- 
nople are  answerable  for  this  extravagance ; 
and  have  little  dpubt  that  it  originated  in  that 
desire  to  impress  upon  their  productions  the 
visible  marks  of  labour  and  art,  which  is  felt 
by  almost  all  artists  in  the  infancy  of  the 
study.  As  all  men  can  speak,  and  set  words 
together  in  a  natural  order,  it  was  likely  to 
occur  to  those  who  first ,  made  an  art  of  com- 
position, and  challenged  general  admiration 
for  an  arrangement  of  words,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  make  a  very  strong  and  con- 
spicuous distinction  between  their  composi- 
tions and  ordinaiy  and  casual  discourse ;  and 
to  proclaim  to  the  most  careless  reader  or 
hearer,  that  a  great  difficulty  had  beeri  sur- 
mounted, and  something  effected  which  every 
one  was  not  in  a  condition  to  accomplish. 
This  feeling,  we  have  no  doubt,  first  gave 
occasion  to  versification  in  all  laiigxiages;  and 
will  serve  to  account,  in  a  good  degree,  for 
the  priority  of  metrical  to  prose  compositions : 
but  where  versification  was  remarkably  easy, 
or  already  familiar,  some  visible  badge  of 
artifice  would  also  be  required  in  the  thought ; 
and,  accordingly,  there  seems  to  have  been  a 
certain  stage  in  -the  progress  of  almost  all 
literature,  in  which  this  excess  has  been  com- 
mitted. In  Italy,  it  occurred  so  early  as  the 
time  of  Petrarch.  In  France,  it  became  con- 
spicuous in  the  writings  of  Voiture,  Ealsac, 
and  all  that  coterie ;  and  in  England,  in  Cow- 
ley, Donne,  and  the  whole  tribe'  of  meta- 
physical poets.  Simplicity,  in  short,  is  the 
last  attainment  of  progressive  literature ;  and 
men  are  very  long  afraid  of  being  natural, 
from  .the  dread  of  being  taken  for  ordinary. 
There  is  a  simplicity,  indeed,  that  is  antece 
,dent  to  the  existence  of  arything  like  literar) 
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ambition  or  critical  taste  in  a  nation,— the  sirn- 
plicity  of  the  pijraitive  ballads  and  legends 
of  all  rude  nations;  but  afteracertam  degree 
of  taste  has  been  created,  and  composition 
has  become  an  object  of  pretty  general  atten- 
tion, simplicity  is  sure  to  be  despised  for  a 
considerable  period  ;  and  indeed,  to  be  pretty 
uniformly  violated  in  practice,  even  after  it  is 
restored  to  nominal  honour  and  veneration. 

We  do  not,  however,  agree  the  less  cordial- 
ly with  Madame  de  Stael  in  her  remarks  upon 
the  irreparable  injury  which  affectation  does 
to  taste  and  to  character.  The  following  is 
marked  with  all  her  spirit  and  sagacity. 

"  L'affectaiion  est  de  lous  les  defauis  des  carao- 
teres  et  des  ecrits,  celui  qui  tarit  de  la  maniere  la 
plus  irreparable  la  source  de  tout  bien ;  car  elle 
blase  sur  la  verite  meme,  dont  elle  imite  I'accent. 
Dans  quelque  genre  que  ce  solt;  tous  les  mots  qui 
ont  servi  a  des  idees  fausses,  a  de  froides  exagera- 
t-ions,  sont  pendant  long--temps  frappes  d'aridite ; 
et  telle  langue  meme  peut  perdre  enlierement  la 
puissance  d'omouvoir  sur  lei  sjijet,  si  elle  a  ete  Irop 
souvent  prodiguee  ace  sujet  meme.  Ainsi  peut-elre 
I'ltalien  esr-il  de  toutes  les  langues  de  I'Europe  la 
moins  propre  a  I'eloquence  passionn^.e  de  I'amour, 
comme  la  notre  est  maintenant  usee  pour  I'elo- 
quence de  la  liberte."— pp,  241,  242. 

Their  superstition  and  tyranny — their  in- 
quisition and  arbitrary  governments  have  ar- 
rested the  progress  of  the  Italians — as  they 
have  in  a  great  degree  prevented  that  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  career  of  letters  and  philoso- 
phy.    Bat  for  this,  the  Spanish  genius  would 
probably  have  gone  far.     Their  early  roman- 
ces show  a  grandeur  of  conception,  and  a  gen- 
uine enthusiasm;  and  their  dramas,  though 
irregular,   are   full  of   spirit   and   invention. 
Though  bombastic  and  unnatural  in  most  of 
their  serious  compositions,  their  extravagance 
is  not  so  cold  and  artificial  as  that  of  the  Ital- 
ians ;  but  seems   rather  to  proceed  from  a 
natural  exaggeration  of  the  fancy,  and  an  in- 
considerate  straining    after   a  magnificence 
which  they  had  not  skill  or  patience  to  attain. 
-We  come  now  to  the  literature  of  the  North, 
— by  which  name  Madame  de  Stael  desig- 
nates the  literature  of  England  and  Germany, 
and  on  which  she  passes  an  encomium  which 
we  scarcely  expected  from  a  native  of  the 
South.     She  startles  us  a  little,  indeed,  when 
she' sets  off  with  a  dashing  parallel  betv^een 
-Homer  and  Ossian ;  and  proceeds  to  say,  that 
the  peculiar  character  of  the  northern  litera-^ 
ture  has  all  been  derived  from  that  Patriarch 
of  the  Celts,  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  the 
south  of  Europe  may  be  ultimately  traced 
back  to  the  genius  of  Homer.     It  is  certainly 
rather  against  this  hypothesis,  that  the  said 
Ossian  has  only  been  known  to  the  readers 
and  writers  of  the  North  for  about  forty  years 
from  the  present  day;  and  has  not  been  held 
in  especial  reverence  by  those  who  have  most 
<listinguished  themselves  in  that  short  period. 
However,  we  shall  suppose  that  Madame  de 
Stael  means  only,  that  the  style  of  Ossian  re- 
unites the  peculiarities  that  distinguish  the 
northern  school  of  letters,  and  may  be  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  them   such  as  they  were 
before  the  introduction  of  the  classical  and 
southern  models.    We  rather  think  she  is 


right  in  saying,  that  there  is  a  radical  differ, 
eiice  in  the  taste  and  genius  of  the  two  re- 
gions; and  that  there  is  more  melancholy 
more  tenderness,  more  deep  feeling  and  fixed 
and  lofty  passion,  engendered  among  the 
clouds  and  mountains  of  the  North,  than  upon 
the  summer  seas  or  beneath  the  perfumed 
groves  of  the  South.  The  causes  of  the  dif- 
ference  are  not  perhaps  so  satisfactorily  sta- 
ted. Madame  de  Stael  gives  the  first  place 
to  the  climate. 

Another  characteristic  is  the  hereditary 
independence  of  the  northern  tribes— aiising 
partly  from  their  scattered  population  and  in- 
accessible retreats,  and  partly  from  the  physi- 
oal  force  and  hardihood  which  their  way  of 
life,  and  the  exertions  requisite  to  procure 
subsistence  in  those  regions,  necessarily  pro- 
duced. Their  religious  creed,  too,  even  be- 
fore their  conversion  to  Christianity,  was  less 
fantastic,  and  more  capable  of  leading  t& 
heroic  emotions  than  that  of  the  southern 
nations.  The  respect  and  tenderness  with 
which  they  always  regarded  their  women,  is 
another  cause  (or  effect)  of  the  peculiarity  of 
their  nationaj  character ;  and,  in  later  times, 
their  general  adoption  of  the  Protestant  faith 
has  tended  to  confirm  that  character.  For 
oiir  own  part,  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  more 
weight  to  the  last  circumstance,  than  tp  all 
the  others  that  have  been  mentioned;  and 
that  not  merely  from  the  better  education 
which  it  is  the  genius  of  Protestantism  to 
bestow  on  the  lower  orders,  but  from  the  nec- 
essary effect  of  the  universal  study  of  the 
Scriptures  which  it  enjoins.  A  very  great 
proportion  of  the  Protestant  population  of 
Europe  is  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  Bi- 
ble ;  and  there  are  many  who  are  acquainted 
with  scarcely  any  other  book.  Nowj  the 
Bible  is  not  only  full  of  lessons  of  patience 
and  humility  and  compassion,  but  abounds 
with  a  gloomy  and  awful  poetry,  which  can- 
not fail  to  make  a  powerful  impression  on 
minds  that  are  not  exposed  to  any  other,  and 
receive  this  under  the  persuasion  of  its  diving 
origin.  The  peculiar  character,  therefore, 
which  Madame  de  Stael  has  ascribed  to  the 
people  of  the  North  in  general,  will  now  be 
found,  we  believe,  to  belong  only  to  such  of 
them  as  profess  the  reformed  religion ;  and 
to  be  discernible  in  all  the  communities  that 
maintain  that  profession,  without  much  re- 
gard to  the  degree  of  latitude  which  they  in- 
habit— though  at  the  same  time  it  is  unde- 
niable, that  its  general  adoption  in  the  North 
must  be  expls-ined  by  some  of  the  more  gene- 
ral causes  which  we  have  shortly  indicated 
above. 

The  great  fault  which  the  French  impute 
to  the  writers  of  the  North,  is  want  of  taste 
and  politeness.  They  generally  admit  that 
they  nave  genius ;  but  contend  that  they  do 
not  know  how  to  use  it ;  while  their  partisans 
maintain,  that  what  is  called  want  of  taste  is 
merely  excess  of  genius,  and  independence 
of  pedantic  rales  and  authorities.  Madajflfl 
de  Stael,  though  admitting  the  transcendent 
merits  of  some  of  the  English  writers,  takes 
part,  upon  the  whole,  against  them  in  this 
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controversy;  and,  after  professing  her  unquali- 
fied preference  of  a  piece  compounded  of  great 
blemishes  and  great  beauties,  compared  with 
one  free  of  faults,  but  distinguished  by  little 
excellence,  proceeds  very  wisely  to  remark, 
that  it  would  be  still  better  if  the  great  faults 
were  corrected— and  that  it  is  but  a  bad  spe- 
cies of  independence  which  manifests  itself 
by  being  occasionally  offensive  :  and  then^she 
attacks  Shakespeare,  as  usual,  for  interspers- 
ing so  many  puerilities  and  absurdities  and 
grossieretes  with  his  sublime   and   pathetic 


Now,  there  is  no  denying,  that  a  poem 
would  be  better  without  faults;'  and  that  ju- 
dicious painters  use  shades  only  to ,  set  off 
their  pictures,  and  not  blots.  But  there  are 
two  httle  remarks  to  be  made.  In  the  first 
place,  if  it  be  true  that  an  extreme  horror  at 
faults  is  usually  found  to  exclude  a  variety 
of  beauties,  and  that  a  poet  can  scarcely  ever 
attain  the  higher  excellencies  of  his  art,  with- 
out some  degree  of  that  rash  and  headlong 
confidence  which  naturally  gives  rise  to  blem- 
ishes and  excesses,  it  may  not  be  quite  so 
absurd  to  hold,  that  this  temperament  and 
disposition,  with,  all  its  hazards,  deserves  en- 
couragement, and  to  speak  with  indulgence 
of  faults  that  are  symptomatic  of  great  beau- 
ties. There  is  a  primitive  fertility  of  soil  that 
naturally  throws  out  weeds  along  with  the 
matchless  crops  which  it  alone  can  bear;  and 
we  might  reasonably  grudge  to  reduce  its 
vigour  for  the  sake  of  .purifying  its  produce. 
There  are  certain  savEige  virtues  that  can 
•scarcely  exist  in  perfaction  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete civilizatioti ;  and,  as  specimens  at  least, 
we  may  wish  to  preserve,  and  be  allowed  to 
admire  them,  with  all  their  exceptionable 
accompaniments.  It  ig  easy  to  say,  that 
there  is  no  necessary  connection  between  the 
faults  and  the  beauties  of  our  great  dramat- 
ist ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  since  men  have  be- 
come afraid  of  falling  into  his  faults,  no  one 
has  approached  to  his  beauties ;  and  we  have 
already  endeavoured,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, to  explain  the  grounds  of.  this  con- 
nection. 

But  our  second  remark  is,  hat  it  is  not  quite 
fair  to  represent  the  controversy  as  arising, 
altogether  from  the  excessive  and  undue  in- 
dulgence of  the  English  for  the  admitted 
faults  of  their  favourite  authors,  and  their  per- 
,  sisting  to  idolize  Shakespeare  in  spite  of  his 
buffooneries,  extravagancies,  and  bombast. 
We  admit  that  he  has  those  faults ;  and,  as 
they  are  faults,  that  he  would  be  better  with- 
out them :  but  there  are  many  more  things 
which  the  French  call  faults,  but  which  we 
deliberately  consider  as  beauties.  And  here, 
we  suspect,  the  dispute  does  not  admit  of  any 
settlement :  Because  both  parties,  if  they  are 
really  sincere  in  their  opinion,  and  understand 
the  subject  of  discussion,  may  very  well  be 
right,  and  for  that  very  reason  incapable  of 
coming  to  any  agreement.  We  consider  taste 
to  mean  merely  the  faculty  of  receiving  plea- 
sure from  beauty :  and,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
person  rcceOTjig  that  pleasure,  we  apprehend 
f  to  admit  of  little  doubt,  that  the  best  taste 
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is  that  which  enables  him.  ia  receive  the 
greatest  quantity  of  pleasur*f:Si  the  greatest 
number  of  things.  With  regard  to  the  author 
again,  or  artist  of  any  other  description,  who 
pretends  to  bestow  the  pleasure,  his  object  of 
course  should  be,  to  give  as  much,  and  to  as 
many  persons  as  possible ;  and  especially  to 
those  who,  from  their  rank  and  education,  are 
likely  to  regulate  the  judgment  of  the'  re- 
mainder. It  is  his  business  therefore  to  as- 
certain what  does  please  the  greater  part  of 
such  persons;  and  to  fashion  his  productions 
according  to  the  rules  of  taste  which  may  be 
deduced  from  that  discovery.  Now,  we  hum- 
bly conceive  it  to  be  a  complete  and  final  jus- 
tification for  the  whole  body  of  the  English 
nation,  who  understand  French  as  well  as 
English  and  yet  prefer  Shakespeare  to  Racine, 
just  to  state,  modestly  and  firmly,  the  fact  of 
that  preference;  and  to  declare,  that  their 
habits  and  tempers,  and  studies  and  occupa- 
tions, have  been  such  as  to  make  them  receive 
far  greater  pleasure  from  the  more' varied 
imagery — the  more  flexible^  tone — the  closer 
imitation  of  nature — the  more  rapid  succes- 
sion of  incident,  and  vehement  bursts  of  pas- 
sion of  the  English  author,  than  from  the 
unvarying  majesty — the  elaborate  argument 
— and  epigrammatic  poetry  of  the  French  dra- 
matist. For  the  taste  of  the  nation  at  large, 
we  really  cannot  conceive  that  any  other  apol- 
ogy can  be  necessary:  and  though  it  might 
be  very  desirable  that  they  should  agree  with 
their  neighbours  upon  this  point,  as  well  as 
upon  many  others,  we  can  scarcely  imagine 
any  upon  which  their  disagreement  could  be 
attended  with  less  inconvenience.  For  the 
authors,  again,  that  have  the  misfortune  not 
to  be  so  much  admired  by  the  adjoining  na- 
tions as  by  their  own  countrymen,  we  can 
only  suggest,  that  this  is  a  very  common  mis- 
fortune ;  and  that,  as  they  wrote  in  the  lan- 
guage of  their  country,  and  will  probably  be 
always  most  read  within  its  limits,  it  was  not 
perhaps  altogether  unwise  or  unpardonable  in 
them  'to  accommodate  themselves  to  the  taste 
which  was  there  established. 

Madame  de  Stael  has  a  separate  chapter 
upon  Shakespeare ;  in  which  she  gives  him 
full  credit  for  originality;  and  for  having  been 
the  first,  and  perhaps  the  only  considerable 
author,  who  did  not  copy  from  preceding 
models,  but  drew  all  his  greater  conceptions 
directly  from  his  own  feelings  and  observa- 
tions. His  representations  of  human  passions, 
therefore,  are  incomparably  more  true  and 
touching,  than  those  of  any  other  writer ;  and 
are  presented,  moreover,  in  a  far  more  elemen- 
tary and  simple  state,  and  without  any  of 
those  circumstances  of  dignity  or  contrast 
with  which  feebler  artists  seem  to  have  held 
it  indispensable  that  they  should  be  set  off. 
She  considers  him  as  the  first  writer  who  has 
ventured  upon  the  picture  of  overwhelming 
sorrow  and  hopeless  wretchedness; — thatde 
solation  of  the  heart,  which  arises  from  the 
long  contemplation  of  rpined  hopes  and  irre 
parable  privation ; — that  inward  anguish  and 
bitterness  of  soul  which  the  public  life  of  the 
ancients  prevented  them  from  feeling,  and 
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iheir  stoical  precepts  interdicted  them  from 
disclosing.    The   German  poets,  and   some 
saoceeding  English  authors,  have  produced  a 
prodigious  effect  by  the  use  of  this  powerful 
instrument ;  bat  nothing  can  exceed  the  orig- 
inal sketches  of  it  exhibited  in  Lear,  in  Ham- 
let, in  Timon  of  Athens,  and  in  some  parts  of 
Richard  and   of  Othello.     He   has  likewise 
drawn,  with  the  hand  of  a  master,  the  strug- 
gles of  nature  under  the  immediate  contem- 
plation of  approaching  death;  and  that  with- 
out  those  supports  of  conscious   dignity  or 
exertion  with  which  all  other  writers  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  blend  or  to  contrast 
their  pictures  of  this  emotion.  But  it  is  in  the 
excitement  of  the  two  proper  tragic  passions 
of  pity  and  terror,  that  the  force  and  origin- 
ality of  his  genius  are  most  conspicuous ;  pity 
not  only  for  youth  and  innocence,  and  noble- 
ness and  virtue,  as  in  Imogen  and  Desdemona, 
Brutus  and  Cariolanus— but  for  insignitioarit 
persons  like  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  or  profli- 
gate and  worthless  ones  like  Cardinal  Wolsey ; 
— terror,  in  all  its  forms,  from  the  madness 
of  Lear,  aad  the  ghost  of  Hamlet,  up  to  the 
dreams  of  Richard  and  Lady  Macbeth.     In 
comparing  the  effects  of  such  delineations 
with  the  superstitious  horror  excited  by  the 
mythological  persons  of  the  Greek  drama,  the 
vast  superiority  of  "the  English  author  cannot 
fail  to  be  apparent.    Instead  of  supernatural 
beings  interfering  with  their  cold  and  irapasr 
sive  natures,  in  the  agitations  and  sufferings 
of  men,  Shakespeare  employs  ordy  the  magic 
of  powerful  passion,  and  of  the  illusions  to 
which  it  gives  birth.     The  phantoms  and  ap- 
paritions which  he  occasionally  conjures  up 
to  add  to  the  terror  of  the  scene,  are  in  truth 
but  a  bolder  personification  of  those  troubled 
dreamSj  and  thick  cpming  fancies,  which  har- 
row up  tjie  souls  of  guilt  and  agony;  and 
even  his  sorcery  and  incantation  are  but  traits 
of  the  credulity  and  superstition  which  so 
frequently  accompany  the  exaltation  of  the 
gre_ater  passions.     But  perhaps  the  most  mi- 
raculous of  all  his  representations,  are  those 
in  which  he  has  pourtrayed  the  wanderings 
of  a  disordered  intellect,  and  especially  of 
that  species  of  distraction  which  arises  from 
excess  of  sorrow.    Instead  of  being  purely 
'terrible,  those  scenes  are,  in  his  hands,  in  the 
highest  degree  touching  and  pathetic ;  and 
the  wildness  of  fancy,  and  richness  of  imagery 
which  they  display,  are  even  less  admirable 
than  the  constant,  though  incoherent  expres- 
sion of  that  one  sentiment  of  agonizing  grief 
which  had  overborne  all  the  faculties  of  the 
soul. 

Such  are  the  chief  beauties  which  Madame 
ie  Stael  discovers  in  Shakespeare ;  and  though 
they  are  not  perhaps  exactly  what  an  English 
reader  would  think  of  bringing  most  into  no- 
tice, it  is  interesting  to  know  what  strikes  an 
intelligent  foreigner,  in  pieces  with  which  we 
ourselves  have  always  been  familiar.  The 
chief  fault  she  imputes  to  him,  besides  the 
mixture  of  low  buffoonery  with  tragic  passion, 
are  occasional  tediousness  and'  repetition — too 
much  visible  horror  and  bloodshed— rand  the 
personal  deformity  of  Caliban  and  .Richard 


III.;  for  all  which  we  shall  leave  it  to  our 
readers  to  make  the  best  apology  they  can. 

Madame  de  Stael  thinks  very  poorjy  of  our 
talent  for  pleasantry;  and  isnot  very  success- 
ful in  her  delineation  of  vphat  we  call  humour, 
The  greater  part  of  the  nation,  she  saySj  Hves 
either  in  the  serious  occupations  of  business 
and  politics,  or  in  the  tranquU  circle  of  family 
affection.    What  is  called  society,  therefore, 
has  scarcely  any  existence  among  them ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  that  sphere  of  idleness  and  frivolity, 
that  taste  is  matured,  and  gaiety  made  ele- 
gant.    They  are  not  at  all  trained,  therefore, 
to  observe  the  finer  shades  pf  character  and 
of  ridicule  in  real  life ;  and  consequently  nei- 
ther think  of  delineating  them  in  their  com- 
positions, nor  are  aware  of  their  merit  when 
delineated  by  others.     We  are  unwilling  to 
think  this  perfectly  just ;  and  are  encouraged 
to  suspect,  that  the  judgment  of  the  ingenious 
author  may  not  be  altogether  without  appeal 
on  such  a  subject,  by  observing,  that  she  rep- 
resents the  paltry  flippancy  arid  disgusting 
affectation  of  Sterne,  as  the  purest  specimen 
of  true  English  humour;  and  classes  the  char- 
acter of  Ealstaff'  along  with  that  of  Fistol.  aa 
parallel  instances  of  that  vvilgar  caricature 
from  which  the  English  still  condescend  to 
receive  amusement.    It  is  more  just,  how? 
ever,  to   observe,  that  the  humour,  and  in 
general  the  pleasantry,  of  our  nation,  has  vefy 
frequently  a  sarcastic  and  even  misanthropic 
character,   which  distiriguishes  it  from  the 
mere  playfulness  and  constitutional  gaiety  p! 
our  French  neighbours ;  and  that  we  have  not, 
for  the  most  part,  succeeded  in  our  attempts 
to  imitate  the  graceful  pleasantry  and  agree- 
able trifling  of  that  ingenious  people.    )Ve 
develope  every  thing,  she  maintains,  a  great 
deal  too  laboriously;  and  give  a  harsh  and 
painful  colouring  to  those- parts  which  the 
very  nature  of  their  style  requires  to  be  but 
lightly  touched  and  delicately  ghaded.    We 
never  think  we  are  heard,  unless  we  cry  out ; 
^nor  understood,  if  we  leave  any  thing  un- 
told : — an  excess  of  diffuseness  and  labour 
which  could  never  be  endured  out  of  ourpwn 
island.     It  is  curious  enough,  indeed,  to  ob- 
serve, that  men  who  have  nothing  to  do 'with 
their  time  but  to  get  rid  of  it  in  amusement, 
are  always  much  more  impatient  of  any  kiiiQ 
of  tediousness  in  their  entertainers,  than  those 
who  have  but  little  leisure  for  entertainment. 
The  reason  is,  we  suppose,  that  familiarity 
with  business  makes  the  latter  habitually 
tolerant  of  tediousness ;   while-  the '  legs,  en- 
grossing pursuits  of  the  former,  in  order  to 
retain  any  degree  of  interest,  require  a  very 
rapid  succession  and  constant  variety.    On 
the  whole,  we  do  not  think  Madame  de  Stael 
very  correct  in  her  notions  of  English  gaiety; 
and  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  she  must 
have  been  in  some  respects  unfortunate  in  her 
society,  during  her  visit  to  this  country. 

Her  estimate  of  our  poetry,  and  of  our  works 
of  fiction,  is  more  unexceptionable.  She  does 
not  allow  us  much  invention,  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  that  word;  and  still  less  grace. and 
sprightlinesg  in  works  of  a  light  and  playful 
character:   But,  for  glowing  descriptions  o£- 
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nature — for, the  pure  laoguage  of  the  affec- 
tions— for  profound  thought  and  lofty  senti- 
ment, she  adlmite,  that  the  greater  poets  of 
England  are  superior  to  any  thing  else  that 
the  world  has  yet  exhibited.  Milton,  Youiog, 
Thomson,  Goldsmith,  and  Gray,  seem  to  be 
her  chief  favourites.  We  do  not  find  that 
Cowper,  or  any  later  author,  had  come  to  her 
knowledge.  The  best  of  them,  however,  she 
says,  are  chargeable  with  the  national  faults 
of  exaggeration,  and  'des  lengaeurs.'  She 
overrates  the  merit,  we  think,  of  our  novels, 
when  she. says,  Chat  with  the  exception  of  La 
Nouvelle  Heloise,  which  belongs  exclusively  to 
the  genius  of  the  singTilar  individual  who  pro- 
duced it,  and  has  no  relation  to  the  character 
of  his  nation,  all  the  novels  that  have  suc- 
ceeded in  France  have  been  undisguised  imi- 
tations of  the  English,  to  whom  she  ascribes, 
without  qualification,  the  honour  of  that  meri- 
torious invention. 

The  last  chapter  upon  Enghsh  Hterature  re- 
lates to  their  philosophy  and  eloquence ;  and 
here,  though  the  learned  author  seems  aware 
of  the  transcendent  merit  of  Bacon,  we  rather 
think  she  proves  herself  to  be  unacquainted 
with  that  of  his  illustrious  contemporaries  or 
immediate  successors,  Hooker,  Taylor,  and 
Barrow — for  she  places  Bacon  as  the  only  lu- 
minary of  our  sphere  in  the  period  preceding 
the  UsuTpation,  and  considers  the  true  era  of 
British  philosophy  as  commencing  with  the 
reign  of  King  William.  We  cannot  admit  the 
accaracy  of  this  intellectual  chronology.  The 
character  of  the  English  philosophy  is  to  be 
patient,  profound,  and  always  guided  by  a 
view  to  utility.  They  have  done  wonders  in 
the  metaphysic  of  the  understanding;  but 
have  not  equalled  De  Eetz,  La  Bruyere,  or 
even  Montaig-ne,  in  their  analysis  of  the  pas- 
sions and  dispositions.  The  following  short 
passage  is  full  of  sagacity  and  talent. 

"  Lea  Anglais  ont  avance  dans  les  sciences  phi- 
losophiques  comme  dans  I'industrie  comnierciale, 
a  I'aide  de  la  patience  et  du  temps.  Le  penchant 
de  leurs  philosoplies  pour  leB  abstractions  sembloit 
devoir  les  entrainer  dans  des  syslSmes  qui  pouvoient 
Stre  contraires  a  la  raison :  mais  Tespril  de  calcul, 
qui  regularise,  dans  leur  afi)lication,  les  combinai- 
sons  abstraites,  ta  moralite,  qui  est  la  plus  explri- 
mentale  de  toutes  les  id^es  humaines,  I'intlret  du 
eommerce,  Tamourde  la  liberie,  ont  toujours  ramene 
les  philosophes  Anglais  a  des  r^sullats  pratiques. 
Que  d'ouvragea  entrepris  pour  servir  utilement  les 
hommes,  pour  1' education^ des  enfans,  pour  le  sou- 
lagement  des  malbeareux,  pour  I'econoinie  politi- 
que, lal^islation  dritninelle,  les  sciences,  la  morale, 
lametaphysique !  Quelle  pbilosophie  dans  les  con- 
ceptions !  quel  respect  pour  Texperienee  dans  le 
choix  des  moyens! 

"  C'est  a  la  liberty  qu'il  faut  attribuer  cette 
Emulation  et  cette  sagesse.  On  pouvoit  si  rarement 
se  flatter  en  France  d'influer  par  ses  eciits  sur  les 
institiilions  de  son  pays,  qu'on  ne  songeoit  qu'a 
montrer  de  I'csprit  dains  les  discussions  mgtne  les 
plus  s^rieuses.  Qn  poussoit  jusqu'au  paradoxe  un 
systcme  vrai  dans  une  eertaine  mesure  ;  la  raison 
ne  pouvant  avoir  une  effst  utile,  on  Vouloit  au  moins 
que  le  paradoxe  fut  brillant.  D'ailleurs  sons  une 
monarchie  abselue,  on  pouvoit  sans  danger  vanter, 
comme  dans  le  Contrat  Social,  la  d^mocratie  pure ; 
mais  on  n'auroit  point  ose  spproclier  des  idees 

fiossibles.  Tout  etoit  jeu  d' esprit  en  France,  hors 
es  arrSts  du  conscil  du  roi :  tandis  qu'en  Angle- 


terre,  chacun  ponvant  agir  d'une  maniere  quelcon- 
que  sur  les  resolutions  de  sea  representans,  I'on 
prend  I'habitude  de  comparer  la  pensee  avec  Tac- 
tion, et  I'on  s'accouttime  a  I'amour  du  bien  ptiblic 
par  respoir  d'y  contribuer." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  5—7. 

She  returns  again,  however,  to  hex  former 
imputation  of  "longueurs,"  and  repetitions, 
and  excessive  development;  and  maintain';, 
that  the  greater  part  of  English  books  are 
obscure,  in  tajasequeaoe  of  their  prolixity,  and 
of  the  author's  extreme  anxiety  to  be  perfectly 
understood.  We  suspect  a  part  of  the  confu- 
sion is  owing  to  her  want  of  familiarity  with 
the  language.  In  point  of  fact,  we  know  of 
no  French  writer  on  similar  subjects  so  con- 
cise as  Hume  or  Smith;  and  believe  we  might 
retort  the  charge  of  longueurs,  in  the  n&me 
of  the  whole  English  nation,  upon  one  half  of 
the  French  classic  authors — upon  their  Rollin 
and  their  Masillon — their  D'Alembert — their 
Bnflfon — their  Helvetius — and  the  whole  tribe 
of  their  dramatic  writers: — while  as  to  repe- 
titions, we  are  quite  certain  that  there  is  no 
one  English  author  who  has  repeated  the  same 
ideas  half  so  often  as  Voltaire  himself — cer- 
tainly not  the  most  tedious  of  the  fraternity. 
She  complains  also  of  a  want  of  warmth  and 
animation  in  our  prose  writers.  And  it  is 
true  that  Addison  and  Shaftesbury  are  cold ; 
but  the  imputation  only  convinces  us  the 
more,  that  she  is  unacquainted  with  the  writ- 
ings of  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  that  illustrious 
train  of  successors  which  has  terminated,  we 
fear,  in  the  person  of  Burke.  Our  debates  in 
parliament,  she  says,  are  more  remarkable  for 
their  logic  than  their  rhetoric ;  and  have  more 
in  them  of  sarcasm,  than  of  poetical  figure 
and  ornament.  Ana  no  doubt  it  is  so — arid 
must  be  so — in  all  the  discussions  of  perma- 
nent assemblies,  occupied  from  day  to  daj^, 
and  from  month  to  month,  with  great  ques- 
tions of  internal  legislation  or  foreign  policy. 
If  she  had  heard  Fox  or  Pitt,  however,  or 
Burke  or  Windham,  or  Grattan,  we  cannot 
conceive  tliat  she  should  complain  of  our  want 
of  animation ;  and,  warm  as  ahe  is  in  her  en- 
comiums on  the  eloquence  of  Mirabeau,  and 
some  of  the  orators  of  the  first  revolution,  she 
is  forced  to  confess,  that  our  system  of  elo- 
quence is  better  calculated  for  the  detection 
of  sophistry,  and  the  effectual  enforcement 
of  all  salutary  truth.  We  really  are  not  aware 
of  any  other  purposes  which  eloquence  can 
serve  in  a  great  national  assembly. 

Here  end  her  remarks  on  our  English  litera- 
ture— and  here  we  must  contrive  also  to  close 
this  desultory  account  of  her  lucubratioiis — 
though  we  have  accompanied  her  through 
little  more  than  one  half  of  the  work  before 
us.  It  is  impossible,  however,  that  we  can 
now  find  room  to  say  any  thing  of  her  expo- 
sition of  Gerriian  or  of  French  hterature — and 
Still  less  of  her  anticipations  of  the  change 
which  the  establishment  of  a  Republican  gov- 
ernntient  in  the  last  of  those  countries  is  likely 
to  produce, — or  of  the  hints  and  cautions  with 
which,  in  contemplation  of  that  event,  she 
thinks  it  necessary  to  provide  her  countrymen. 
These  are  perhaps  the  most  curious  parts  of 
the  work : — but  we  cannot  enter  upon  them 
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at  present:— and  indeed,  in  what  we  have 
already  said,  we  have  so  far  exceeded  the 
limits  to  which  we  always  wish  to  confine 
ourselves,  that  we  do  not  very  well  know  what 
apology  to  make  to  our  readers— except 
merely,  that  we  are  not  without  hope,  that 
the  miseeilaneous  nature  of  the  subject,  by 
which  we  have  been  insensibly  drawn  into 
this  great  prolixity,  may  have  carried  them 
also  along,  with  as  moderate  a  share  of  fatigue 
as  we  have  ourselves  experienced.  If  it  be 
otherwise — we  must  have  the  candour  and 
the  gallantry  to  say,  that  we  are  persuaded 
the  fault  is  to  be  imputed  to  us,  and  not  to 
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the  ingenious  author  upon  whose  work  we 
have  been  employed;  and  that,  if  we  had 
confined  ourselves  to  a  mere  abstract  of  her 
lucubrations,  or  interspersed  fewer  of  our  own 
remarks  witn  the  account  we  have  attempted 
to  give  of  trheir  substance,  we  might  have 
extended  this  article  to  a  still  greater  length, 
without  provoking  the  impatience  even  of  the 
more  fastidious  of  our  readers.  As  it  is,  we 
feel  that  we  have  done  but  scanty  justice, 
either  to  our  author  or  her  subject— though 
we  can  now  make  no  other  amends,  than  by' 
earnestly  entreating  our  readers  to  study  bcltll 
of  them  for  themselves. 


(Jnla,  1806.) 


The  Complete  Works,  in  Philosophy,  Politics,  and  Morals,  of  the  lfej>&.  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Now  first  collected  and  arranged.  With  Memoirs  of  his  Early  Ufe,  written  hy  himself.-- 
3  vols.  8to.  pp.  1450.     Johnson,  Lonflon :  1806. 


Nothing,  we  think,  can  show  more  clearly 
Ihe  singular  want  of  literary  enterprise  or 
activity,  in  the  United  States  of  Arnerica, 
than  that  no  one  has  yet  been  found  in  that 
flourishing  republic,  to  collect  and  publish 
the  works  of  their  only  philosopher.    It  is  not 
even  very  creditable  to  the  liberal  curiosity 
of  the  English  public,  that  there  should  have 
been  no  complete  edition  of  the  writings  of 
Dr.  Franklin,  till  the   year   1806  :   and  we 
should  have  been  altogether  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
manner  in  which  the  task  has  now  been  per- 
formed, if  it  had  not  been  for  a  statement  in 
the  prefatory  advertisement,  which  removes 
ail  blame  from  the  editor,  to  attach  it  to  a 
higher  quarter.     It  is  there  stated,  that  re- 
cently after  the   death  of  the  author,   his 
grandson,  to  whom  the  whole  of  his  papers 
had  been  bequeathed,  'made  a  voyage   to 
London,  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  and  dis- 
posing of  a  complete  collection  of  all  his 
published  and   unpublished   writings,   with 
memoirs  of  his  life,  brought  down  by  himself 
to  the,  year  1757,  and  continued  to  his  death 
by  his  descendant.     It  vpas  settled,  that  the 
work  should  be  published  in  three  quarto 
volumes,  in  England,  Germany,  and  France ; 
and  a  negotiation  was  commenced  with  the 
booksellers,  as  to  the  terms  of  the  purchase 
and  publication.    At  this  stage  of  the  busi- 
ness, however,  the  proposals  were  suddenly 
withdrawn ;  and  nothing  more  has  beien  heard 
of  the  work,  in  this  its  fair  and  natural  mar- 
ket.    "  The  proprietor,  it  seems,  had  found  a 
bidder  of  a  different  description,  in  some  emis- 
sary of  Government,  whose   object  was  to 
leithhold  the  manuscripts  from  the  world, — 
not  to  benefit  it  by  their  publication;  and 
they  thus  either  passed  into  other  hands,  or 
the  person  to  whom  they  were  bequeathed,  re- 
ceived a  remuneration  for  suppressine  them." 
If  this  statement  be  correct,  we  liave  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  no  emissary  of  Gov- 
ernment was  ever  employed  on  a  more  miser- 


able and  unworthy  service.  It  is  ludicrous 
to  talk  of  the  danger  of  disclosing  in  1795, 
any  secrets  of  state.  With  regard  to  the  war 
of  American  independence;  and  as  to  a.ny 
anecdotes  or  observations  that  might  give 
offence  to  individuals, , we  think  it  should 
always  be  remembered,  that  public  func- 
tionaries are  the  property  of  the  public;  that 
their  character  belongs  to  history  and  to 'pos- 
terity ;  and  that  it  is  equally  absurd  and  dis- 
creditable to  think  of  suppressing  any  part  of 
the  evidefice  by  which  their  merits  must  be 
ultimately  determined.  But  the  whole  of  the 
works  that  have  been  suppressed,  certainly 
did  not  relate  to  republican  politics.  The 
history  of  the  author's  life,  down  to  1757, 
could  not  well  contain  any  matter  of  offence; 
and  a  variety  of  general  remarks  and  specu- 
lations which  he  is  understood  to  have,  left 
behind  him,  might  have  been  permitted  to 
see  the  light,  though  his  diplomatic  revelations 
had  been  forbidden.-  The  emissary  of  Gov- 
ernmentj  however,  pjobably  took  no  care  of 
those  thmgs.  He  was  resolved,  we  suppose, 
"to  leave  no  rubs  nor  botches  in  his  work;" 
and,  to  stifle  the  dreaded  revelation,  he  thought 
the  best  way  was  to  strangle  all  the  innocents 
in  the  vicinage.  , 

Imperfect  as  the  work  now  before  us  nec- 
essarily is,  we  think  the  public  is  very  niuch 
indebted  to  its  editor.  It  is  presented  in  a 
cheap  and  unostentatious  form ;  and  though 
it  contains  little  that  has  not  been  already 
printed  as  the  composition  of  the  author,  and 
does  not  often  settle  any  point  of  disputed 
authenticity  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  seems, 
on  the  whole,  to  have  been  compiled  with 
sufficient  diligence,  and  arranged  with  con- 
siderable jud^ent.  Few  writings,  indeed, 
require  the  aid  of  a  commentator  less  than 
those  of  Dr.  Franklin ;  and  though  this  editor 
is  rather  too  sparing  of  his  presence,  we  are 
infinitely  better  satisfied  to  be  left  now  and 
then  to  our  conjectures,  than  to  be  incumber- 
ed with  the  explanations,  and  overpowered 
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■with  the  loquacity,  of  a  more  officious  at- 
tendant. 

We  do  not  propose'to  give  any  thing  like  a 
regular  account  of  the  papers  contained  in 
these  volumes.  The  best  of  them  have  long 
been  familiar  to  the  public;  and  there  are 
many  which  it  was  proper  to  preserve,  that 
caimot  now  be  made  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  Dr.  Franklin,  however,  is  too  great 
a  man  to  be  allowed  to  walk  past,  without 
some  observation ;  and  our  readers,  we  are 
persuaded,  will  easily  forgive  us,  if  we  yield 
to  the  temptation  of  making  a  few  remarks  on 
his  character. 

This  self-taught  American  is  the  most  ra- 
tional, perhaps,  of  all  philosophers.  He  never 
loses  sight  of  common  sense  in  any  of  his 
speculations ;  and  when  his  philosophy  does 
not  consist  entirely  in  its  fair  and  vigorous 
application,  it  is  always  regulated  and  con- 
trolled, by  it  in  its  application  and  result.  No 
individual,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a  juster 
understanding;  or  was  so  seldom  obstructed 
in  the  use  of  it,  by  indolence,  enthusiasm,  or 
authority. 

Dr.  Franklin  received  no  regular  education ; 
and  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  ia  a 
society  where  thei:e  was  no  relish  and  no  en- 
couragement for  literature.  On  an  ordinary 
-mind,  ttiese  circumstances  would  have  pro- 
duced their  usual  effects,  of  repressing  all 
sorts  of  intellectual  ambition  or  activity,  and 
perpetuating  a  generation  of  incurious  me- 
chanics :  but  to  an  understanding  like  Frank- 
lin's, we  cannot  help  considering  them  as 
peculiarly  propitious;  and  imagine  that  we 
can  trace  back  to  them,  distinctly,  alnjost  all 
the  peculiarities  of  his  intellectual  charac- 
ter. 

Regular  education,  we  think,  is  unfavour- 
able to  vigour  or  originality  of  understanding. 
Like  civilization,  it  makes  society  more  in- 
teUigent  and  agreeable ;  but  it  levels  the  dis- 
tinctions of  nature.  It  strengthens  and  assists 
the  feeble ;  but  it  deprives  the  strong  of  his 
triumph,  and  casts  down  the  hopes  of  the 
aspiring.  It  accomplishes  this,  not  only  by 
training  up  the  mind  in  ^iJiabitual  veneration 
for  authorities,  but,  by  lading  us  to  bestow  a 
disproportionate  degree  of  attention  upon 
studies  that  are  only  valuable  as  keys  or  in- 
struments for  the  understanding,  they  copie 
at  last  to  be  regarded  as  ultimate  objects  of 
pursuit ;  and  the  means  of  education  are  ab- 
surdly mistaken  for  its  end;  How  many 
powerful  understandings  have  been  lost  in 
the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle !  And  of  how 
much  gocid  philosophy  are  we  daily  defraud- 
ed, by  the  preposterous  error  of  taking  a 
knowledge  of  prosody  for  useful  learning! 
The  mind  of  a  man,  who  has  escaped  this 
training,  will  at  least  have  fair  play.  What- 
ever other  errors  he  may  fall  into,  he  will  be 
safe  at  least  from  these  infatuations :  And  if 
he  thinks  proper,  after  he  grows  up,  to  study 
Greek,  it  will  probably  be  for  some  better 
purpose  than  to  become  critically  acquainted 
with  its  dialects.  His  prejudices  will  be 
those  of  a  man,  and  not  of  a  schoolboy;  and 
ais  speculations  and  conclusions  will  be  inde- 


pendent of  the  maxims  of  tutors,  and  the 
oracles  of  literary  patrons. 

The  consequences  of  hving  in  a  refuied  and 
literary  community,  are  nearly  of  the  same 
kind  with  those  of  a  regular  education.  There 
are  so  many  critics  to  be  satisfied — so  many 
qualifications  to  be  established — so  many  ri- 
vals to  encounter,  and  so  much  derisioa  to  be 
hazarded,  that  a  young  man  is  apt  to  be  de- 
terred from  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  and  led 
to  seek  for  distinction  in  some  safer  line  of 
exertion.  He  is  discouraged  by  the  fame  and 
the  perfection  of  certain  models  and  favourites, 
who  are  always  in  the  mouths  of  his  judges, 
and,  "  under  them,  his  genius  is  rebuked," 
and  his  originality  repressed,  till  he  sinks  into 
a  paltry  copyist,  or  ainjs  at  distinction,  by  ex- 
travagance and  affectation.  In  such  a  state 
of  society,  he  feels  that  mediocrity  has  no 
chance  of  distinction :  and  what  beginner  can 
expect  to  rise  at  once  into  excellence  j  He 
imagines  that  mere  good  sense  will  attract  no 
attention;  and  that  the  manner  is  -of  much 
more  importance  than  the  matter,  in  a  candi- 
date for  pubhc  admiration.  In  his  attention 
to  the  manner,  the  matter  is  apt  to  be  ne- 
glected ;  and,  in  his  soHcitude  to  please  those 
who  require  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of 
wit,  or  harmony  of  periods,  he  is  in  some  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  that  strength  of  reason,  and 
accuracy  of  obi5ervation,  by  which  he  first  pro- 
posed to  recommend  himself.  His  attention, 
when  extended  to  so  many  collateral  objects, 
is  no  longer  vigorous  or  collected ; — the  stream, 
divided  into  so  many  channels,  ceases  to  flow 
either  deep  or  strong;— he  becomes  an  unsuc- 
cessful pretender  to  fine  writing,  or  is  satis- 
fied with  the  frivolous  praise  of  elegance  or 
vivacity. 

We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power 
to  these  obstructions  to  intellectual  originality, 
that  we  cannot  help  fancying,  that  if  FraniSin 
had  heefi  bred  in  a  college,  he  would  have 
contented  himself  with  expounding  the  me- 
tres of  Pindar,  and  mixing  argument  with  his 
port  in  the  common  room;  aijd  that  if  Boston 
had  abounded  with  men  of  letters,  he  would 
never  have  ventured  to  come  forth  from  his 
printing-house ;  or  been  driven  back  to  it,  at 
any  rate,  by  the  sneers  of  the  critics,  after  the 
first  publication  of  his  Essays  in  the  Busy 
Body. 

This  win  probably  be  thought  exaggerated; 
but  it  cannot  be  denied,  we  think,  that  the 
cantrary  circumstances  in  his  history  had  a 
powerful  effect  -in  determining  the  character 
pf  his  understanding,  and  in  producing  those 
.peculiaf  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation 
by  which  his  writings  are  distinguished.  He 
was  encouraged  to  publish,  because  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  around  him  whom  he  could 
not  easily  excel.  He  wrote  with  gTeat  brevi- 
ty, because  he  had  not  leisure  for  more  volu- 
minious  compositions,  and  because  he  knew 
that  the  readers  to  whom  he  addressed  him- 
self were,  for  the  most  part,  as  busy  as  him- 
self. For  the  same  reason,  he  studied  great 
perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  statement.  His 
countrymen  had  then  no  relish  for  fine  writ- 
ing, and  could  not  easily  be  made, to  under- 
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«ttad  a  deduction  d-epending  on  a  long  or 
jlaboiate  proc-.ess  of  reasoning.  3e  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  concentrate  what  he  had 
to  say:  and  since  he  had  no  chance  of  being 
admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  composition,  it 
■was  natural  for  htm  to  aim  at  making  an  im- 
pression by  the  force  and  the  clearness  of  his 
statements.  ■ 

His  conclusions  were  often  rash  and  inaccu- 
rate, from  the  same  circumstances  which  ren- 
dered his  productions  concise.     Philosophy 
and  speculation  did  not  form  the  business,  of 
his  life;  nor  did  he  dedicate  himself  to  any 
particular  study,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  and 
complete  the  investigation  of  it  in  all  its  parts, 
and  under  all  its  relations.     He  engaged  in 
every  interesting  inquiry  that  suggested  itseilf 
to  him,  rather  as  the  necessary  exercise  of  a 
powerful  and  active   mind,  than  as  a  task 
which  he  had  bound  himself  to  perform.     He 
cast  a  quick  and  penetra:ting  glance  over  the 
facts  and  the  teotthat  were  presented  to  him; 
and  drew  his  conclusions'  with  a  rapidity  and 
precision  that  have  not  often  been  equalled. 
But  he  did  not  generally  stop  to  exarame  the 
completeness  of  the  data  upon  whiclf  he  pro- 
ceeded, nor  to  consider  the  ultimate  effect  or 
application  of  the  principles  to  which  he  had 
been  conducted.    In  all  questions,  therefore, 
where  the  facts  upon  which  he  was  to  deter- 
mine, and  the  materials  from  which  his  judg- 
ment was  to  be  formed,  were  either  few  in 
number,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  not  to  be  over- 
looked, his  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part, 
perfectly  just  and  conclusive,  and  his  decisions 
unexceptionably  sound;  but  where  the  ele- 
ments of  the  calculation  were  more  numerous 
and  widely  scattered,  it  appears  to  ns  that  he 
has  often  been  precipitate^  and  that  he  has 
either  been  misled  by  a  partial  apprehension  of 
the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or  has  discovered 
only  a  portion  of  the  truth  which  lay  before 
him.     In  all  physical  inquiries;  in  almost  all 
questioris  of  particrilar  and  immediate  policy; 
and  in  much  of  what  relates  to  the  practical 
wisdom  and  happiness  of  private   life,  his 
views  will  be  found  to  be  admirable,  and  the 
reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported  most 
masterly  and  convincing.  But  upon  subjects  of 
general  politics^  of  abstract  morality,  and  politi- 
cal economy,  his  notions  appeat  to  be  more  Un- 
satisfactory and  incomplete.  He  seems  to  have 
wanted  leisure,  and  perhaps  inclination  also, 
to  spread  out  before  ihim  the  whole  vast  pre- 
mises of  those  extensive  sciences,  and  scarcely 
to  have  had  patience  to  hunt  for   his   con- 
clusions through  so  AVide  and  intricate  a  region- 
as  that  upon  which  they  invited  him  to  enter. 
He  has  been  satisfied,  therefore,  on  many  occa- 
sions, with  reasoning  from  a  very  limited  view 
of  the  facts,  aijd  often  from  a  particular  in- 
stance ;  and  he  has  done  all  that  sagacity  and 
sound  sense  could  do  with  such  materials: 
but  it  cannot  excite  wonder,  if  he  has  some- 
times overlooked  an  essential  part  of  the  argu- 
ment, and  often  advanced  a  particular  truth 
into  the  place  of  a  general  principle.     He  sel- 
dom reasoned  upon  those  subjects  at  all,  we' 
believe,  without  having  some  practical  appli- 
cation of  them  immediately  in  view ;  and  as 


he  began  the  investigation  rather  to  deteririkfi 
a  particular  case,  than  to  establish  a  general 
maxim,  so  he  prohahly  desisted  as  soon  as  he 
had  relieved  himself  of  the  present  difficulty. 
There  are  not  many  among  the  thorough- 
bred scholars  and  philosophers  of  EQrope,  w  ho 
can  lay  claim  to  distinction  in  more  than  one 
or  two'  departments  of  science  or  literature. 
The  uneducated  tradesman  of  Alnerica  has 
left  writings  that  call  for  our  respectful  atten- 
tion, in  natural  philosophy,— in  politics^— iir 
political  economy,— and  in  general  literature 

and  morality.  .  ti,     ■ 

Of  his  labours  in  the  department  ol  Fhysics, 
we  do  not  propose  to  Say  muoh;  They  were 
almost  all  suggested  by  views  of  utility  in  the 
beginning,,  and -were,  without  exception,  ap- 
phed,  we  believe,  to  promote  such  views  in 
the  ■  end.  His  letters  upon  Electricity  hare 
been  more  extensively  circulated  than  any  of 
his  other  writings  of  this  kind;  and  are  en- 
titled to  more  praise  and  popularity  than  they 
seem  ever  to  have  met  with  in  this  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  lu- 
minous and  graphical  precision  with  which 
the  e.xperunents  are  narrated :  the  ingenuity 
with  which  they  are  projected;  and  the  saga- 
city -with  which  the  concluflon  is  inferred^ 
limited,  and  confirmed.      • 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,^  ia 
these,  and  indeed  in  the  whole  of  his  physical 
speculations,  is  the   unparalleled   siniphcity 
and  .facility  with  which  the  reader  is  oon- 
(duct'ed  from  one  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  anr 
other.     The  author  never  appears  for  a  mo- 
ment to  labour  or  to  be  at  a  loss.     The  most 
ingeniotis  and  profound  explanations  are  sUg- 
igested,   as  if  they  were   the  most  natural 
and  obvious  way  of  accounting  for  the  die- 
nomena;  and  the  author  seems  to  value  him- 
self so  little  on  his  most  important  discoveries, 
that  it  is  necessary  to  compare  him  with 
.others,  before  we  can  form  a  just  notion  of  his 
merits.     As  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  no 
exertion,  he  feels  no  partiality  for  any  part  of 
his  speculations,  and  never  seeks  to  raise  the 
reader's  idea  of  their  importance,  by  any  arts 
of  declamation  or  ellquence.   Indeed,  the  ha- 
ibitual* precision  of  his  conceptions,  and  hie 
invariable  practice  of  referring  to  specific  facts 
and  observations,  secured  him,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, both  from  those  extravagant  conjectures 
in  which  so  many  naturalists  have  indulged, 
and  from   the   zeal  and   enthusiasm  which 
seems  so  naturally  to  be  engendered  in  their 
defence.    He  was  by  no  means  averse  to  give 
scope  to  his  imagination,  in  suggesting  a  va- 
riety of  explanations  of  obscure  and  unman- 
ageable phenomena;  but  he  never  allowed 
himself  to  confound  these  vague  and  conjec- 
tural theories  with  the  solid  results  of  experi- 
enc'e  and  observation.    In  his  Meteorological 
papers,  and  in  his  Observations  upon  Heat  and 
Light,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such  bold  and 
original  suggestions:  but  he  evidently  sets  but 
little  value  upon  them;  and  has  no  sooner 
disburdened  his  mind  of  the  impressions  from 
which  they  proceeded,  than  he  seems  to  dis 
miss  them  entirely  from  his  consideration^ 
and  turns  to  the  legitimate  philosophy  of  ex- 
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periment  with  unabated  diligence  and  hu- 
mility. As  an  instance  of  this  disposition,  we 
may  quote  part  of  a  letter  to  the  Abbe  Sou- 
laive,  upon  a  new  Theory  of  the  Earth,  which 
ne  proposes  and  dismisses,  without  concern  or 
anxiety,  in  the  course  of  a  few  sentences ; 
though,  if  the  idea  had  fallen  upon  the  brain 
of  an  European  philosopher,  it  might  have  ger- 
minated into  a  volume  of  eloquence,  like 
Buffon's,  or  an  infinite  array  of  paragraphs  and 
observations,  like  those  of  Parkinson  and  Dr. 
Huttoii. 

After  remarking,  that  there  are  manifold 
indications  of  some  of  the  highest  parts  of  the 
land  haying  been  formerly  covered  by  sea. 
Dr.  Franklin  observes — 

"  Such  changes  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the 
globe,  seemed  to  me  unlikely  to  happen,  if  the 
earth  were  solid  in  the  centre.  I  (herefore  imagined, 
that  the  internal  pans  might  be  a  fluid  more  dense, 
and  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  any  of  the  solids 
we  are  acquainted  with,  which  therefore  might 
swim  in  or  upon  that  fluid.  Thus  the  surface  of 
the  globe  would  be  a  shell,  capable  of  being  broken 
and  disordered  by  the  violent  movements  of  the 
fluid  oa  which  it  rested,  And  as  air  has  been  com- 
pressed by  art  so  as  to  be  twice  as  dense  as  water, 
and  as  we  know  not  yet  the  degree  of  density  to 
which  air  may  be  compressed,  and  M.  Amontons 
calculated  that  its  density  increasing  as  it  approached 
the  centre  in  the  same  proportion  as  above  the  sur- 
face, it  would,  at  the  depth  of  leagues,  be  heavier 
than  gold,  and  possibly  the  dense  fluid  occupying 
the  internal  parts  of  the  globe  might  therefore  be 
air  compressed.  And  as  the  force  of  expansion  in 
dense  air,  when  heated,  is  in  proportion  to  its 
density,  thiscentral  air  might  affoid  another  agent 
to  move  the  surface,  as  well  as  be  of  use  in  keeping 
alive  the  subterraneous  fires;  though,  as  you  observe, 
the  sudden  rarefaction  of  watercoming  into  contact 
with  those  fires,  may  also  be  an  ageht  sufficiently 
strong  for  that  purpose,  when  acting  between  the 
incumbent  earth  and  the  fluid  on  which  it  rests. 

"  If  one  might  indulge  imagination  in  supposing 
how  such  a  globe  was  formed,  I  should  conceive, 
that  all  the  elements  in  separate  particles  being 
originally  mixed  in  confusion,  and  occupying  a  great 
space,  they  wonid  (as  soon  as  the  Almighty  fiat  or- 
dained gravity,  or  the  mutual  attraction  of  certain 
pSfis,  and  the  miltual  repulsion  of  others  to  exist) 
all  move  to  their  common  centre  ;  that  the  air  being 
a  fluid  whose  parts  repeleach  other,  though  drawn 
to  the  common  centre  hy  their  gravity,  would  be 
densest  towards  the  centre,  and, rarer  as  more  re- 
mote ;  consequently,  all  matters  lighter  than  the 
central  parts  of  that  air,  and  immersed  in  it,  would 
recede  from  the  centre,  and  rise  till  they  arrived  at 
tliat  region  of  (he  air  which  was  of  the  same  specific 
gravity  with  themselves,  where  they  would  rfest ; 
while  other  matter,  mixed  with  the  lighter  air, 
would  descend,  and  the  two,  meeting,  would  form 
the  shell  of  the  first  eai;th,  leaving  the  upper  atmos- 
phere nearly  clear.  The  original  movement  of  the 
pans  towards  their  common  cemre,  would  natu- 
rally form  a  whirl  there ;  which  would  continue, 
upon  the  turning  of  the  new-formed  globe  upon  its 
axis :  and  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  shell  would 
he  in  its  equator.  If,  by  any  accident  afterwards, 
the  axis  should  be  changed,  the  dense  mternal  fluid, 
by  altering  its  form,  must  burst  the  she)l,  and  throw 
all  its  siibstance  into  the  confusion  in  which  we  find 
it.  I  will  not  trouble  you  at  present  with  my  fan- 
cies concerning  the  manner  of  forming  the  rest  of 
our  system.  Superior  beings  smile  at  our  theories, 
and  at  our  presumption  in  making  them." — vol.  ii, 
pp.  117—119. 

He  afterwards  makes  his  theor}f  much  finer 
and  more  extravagant,  by  combining  with  it  a 


very  wild  speculation  upon  magnetism;  and. 
notwithstanding  the  additional  temptation  of 
this  new  piece  of  ingenuity,  he  abandons  it  in 
the  end  with  as  much  unconcern,  as  if  he 
had  had  no  share  in  the  making  of  it.  We 
shall  add  the  whole  passage. 

"  It  has  long  been  a  supposition  of  mine,  that  the 
iron  contained  in  the  surface  of  the  globe  has  made 
it  capable  of  becoming,  as  it  is,  a  great  mtignet ; 
that  the  fluid  of  magnetism  perhups  exists  in  all 
space ;  so  that  there  is  a  magiietical  north  and 
south  of  the  Universe,  as  well  as  of  this  globe,  so 
that  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  to  fly  from  star  to 
star,  he  might  govern  his  course  by  the  compass  ; 
that  it' was  by  the  power  of  this  general  magnetism 
this  globe  Ijecame  a  particular  magnet.  In  soft  or 
hot  iron  the  fluid  of  magnetism  is  naturally  diffused 
equally:  But  when  within  the  influence  of  the 
magnet,  it  is  drawn  to  one  end  of  the  iron  ;  made 
denser  there,  and  rarer  at  the  other.  While  the 
iron  continues  soft  and  hot,  it  is  only  a  temporary 
magnet :  if  it  cools  or  grows  hard  in  tbat  situation, 
it  becomes  a  permanent  one,  the  magnetic  fluid  not 
easily  resuming  its  equilibrium.  Perhaps  it  may 
b?  owing  to  the  permanent  magnetism  of  this  globe, 
which  it  bad  not  at  first,  that  its  axis  is  at  present 
kept  parallel  to  itself  and  not  liable  to  the  cnanges 
itrorraerly  suffered,  which  occasioned  the  rupture 
of  its  shell,  the  submersions  and  emersions  of  its 
lands,  and  the  confusion  of  its  seasons.  The  present 
pokr  and  equatorial  diameters  differing  from  each 
other  near  ten  leagues,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  in  case 
some  power  should  shift  the  axis  gradually,  and 
place  it  in  the  present  equator,  and  make  the  new 
equator  pass  through  the  present  poles,  tvhat  a 
sinking  of  the  wafers  would  happen  in  the  present- 
equatorial  regiions,  and  what  a  rising  in  the  present 
polar  regions ;  so  that  vast  tracts  would  be  dis- 
covered, that  now  are  under  water,  and  others 
covered,  that  are  now  dry,  the  water  rising  and 
sinking  in  the  different  extremes  near  five  leagues. 
Such  an  operation  as  this  possibly  occasioned  much 
of  Europe,  and  among  the  rest  this  Mountain  of 
Passy  on  which  I  live,  and  which  is  composed  of 
limestone  rock  and  sea-shells,  to  be  abandoned  by 
the  sea,  and  to  change  its  ancient  climate,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  hot  one.  The  globe  being 
now  become  a  perfect  magnet,  we  are,  perhaps, 
safe  from  any  change  of  its  axis.  But  we  are  sfill  j 
subject  to  the  accidents  on  the  snfface,  which  are 
occasioned  Tjy  a  wave  in  the  internal  ponderous 
fluid  ;  and  such  a  wave  is  producible  by  the  sudden 
violent  explosion  you  mention,  happening  from  the 
junction  of  water  and  fire  under  the  earth,  which 
not  only  lifts  the  incumbent  earth  that  is  over  the 
explosion,  but  impressing  with  the  same  force  the 
fluid  under  it,  creates  a  wave,  that  may  ran  a 
thoiisand  leagues,  lifting,  and  thereby  shaking,  suc- 
cessively, ail  the  countries  under  which  it  passes.  I 
know  not  whsther  I  have  expressed  ftiyself  so 
clearly,  as  not  to  get  out  of  your  sight  in  these 
reveries.  If- they  occasion  any  nevi'  inquiries,  and 
produce  a  belter  hypothesis,  they  will  not  be  quite 
useless.  You  see  I  have  given  a  loose  to  imagination; 
but  I  approve  much  more  your  method  of  philoso- 
phizing, which  proceeds  upon  actual  observation, 
makes  a  collection  of  facts,  and  concludes  no  further 
than  those  facts  will  warrant.  In  my  present  cir- 
cumstances, that  mode  df  studying  the  nature  of 
the  globe  is  out  of  my  power,  and  therefore  I  have 
permitted  myself  to  wander  ti  little  in  the  wilds  of 
fancy."— vol.  ij.  p.  119— 1?1. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any 
analysis  of  the  other  physical  papers  contained 
in  this  collection.  Iiiey  are  all  admirable  for 
the  clearness  of  the  description,  the  felicity 
and  familiarity  of  the  illustrations,  and  the 
singular  sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which 
they  are  interspersed.     The  theory  of  whir) 
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winds  and  waterspouts,  as  well  as  the  obser- 
vations on  the  course  of  the  winds  and  on  cold, 
seem  to  be  excellent.  The  paper  called  Mari- 
time Observations  is  full  of  ingenuity  and 
practical  good  sense;  and  the  remarks  on 
Evaporation,  and  on  the  Tides,  most  of  which 
are  contained  in  a  series  of  letters  to  a  young 
lady,  are  adrnirable,  not  merely  for  their  per- 
spicuity, but  for  the  interest  and  amusement 
they  are  calculated  to  communicate  to  every 
description  of  readers.  The  remarks  on  Fire- 
places and  Smoky  chimnies  are  infinitely  more 
original,  concise,  and  scientific,  than  those  of 
Count  Rumford ;  and  the  observations  on  the 
Guiph-stream  afford,  we  beUeve,  the  first 
example  of  just  theory,  and  accurate  rnvesti- 
gatioii,  applied  to  that  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Franklin,  we  think,  has  never  made  use 
of  the  mathematics,  in  his  investigation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature ;  and  though  this  may 
render  it  surprising  that  he  has  fallen  into  so 
few  errors  of  importance,  we  conceive  that  it 
helps  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  un^ 
equalled  perspicuity  and  vivacity  of  his  expo- 
sitions. An  algebraist,  who  can  work  wondei^ , 
with  letters,  seldom  condescends  to  be  much 
indebted  to  words ;  and  thinks  himself  enti- 
tled to  make  his  sentences  obscure,  provided 
his  calculations  be  distinct.  A  writer  who 
has  nothing  but  words  to  make  use  of,  must 
make  all  the  use  he  can  of  them :  he  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  only  chance  he  has  of 
being  understood.  ,         ,•  ■ 

We  should  now  say  something  of  the  politi- 
cal writings  of  Dr.  Franklin,— the  productions 
which  first  raised  him  into  public  office  and 
eminence,  and  which  will  be  least  read  or 
attended  to  by  posterity.     They  may  be  di- 
vided into  two  parts;  those  which  relate  to 
the  internal  affairs  and  provincial  difl'erences 
of  the  American  colonies,  before  their  quarrel 
with  the  mother  country;   and  those  which 
relate  to  that  quarrel  and  its  consequences. 
The  former  are  no  longer  in  any  degree  in- 
teresting :  and  the  editor  has  done  wisely,  we 
think,  in  presenting  his  readers  with  an  ab- 
stract only  of  the  longest  of  them.     This  was 
published  in  1759,  under  the  title  of  an  His- 
torical Review  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  consisted  of  upwards  of  500, pages, 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
political  privileges  reserved  to  the  founder  of 
the  colony  had  been  illegally  and  oppressively 
used.   The  Canada  pamphlet,  written  in  1760, 
for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  importance 
of  retaining  that  colony  at  the  peace,  is  given 
entire ;  and  appears  to  be  composed  with  great 
force  of  reason,  and  in  a  style  of  extraordinary 
perspicuity.     The  same  may  be  said  of  what 
are  called  the  Albany  Papers,  or  the  plan  for 
a  general  political  union  of  the  colonies  in 
1754 ;  and  a  variety  of  other  tracts  on  the 
provincial  politics  of  that  day.     All  these  are 
worth  preserving,  both  as  monuments  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  talents  and  activity,  and  as  afford- 
ing, in  many  places,  very  excellent  models  of 
strong  reasoning  and  popular  eloquence  :  but 
the  interest  of  the  subjects  is  now  completely 
gone  by;  and  the  few  specimens  of  general 
reasoning  which  we  meet  with,  serve  only  to 


increase  our  regret,  that  the  talents  of  the 
author  should  have  been  wasted  on  sucli 
perishable  materials.  ,  ■     .    , 

There  is  not  much  written  on  the  subject  ol 
the  dispute  with  the  colonies;  and  most  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  papers  on  that  subject  are  already 
well  known  to  the  public.  His  examinalion  be- 
fore the  House  of  Commons  in  1766  afl:ords  a 
striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  information, 
the  clearness  and  force  of  his  extempore  com- 
position, and  the  steadiness  and  self-possession 
which  enabled  him  to  display  these  qualities 
with  so  much  effect  upon  such  an  occasion. 
His  letters  before  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities are  full  of  grief  and  anxiety;  but,  no  , 
sooner  did  matters  come  to  extremities,  than 
he  appears  to  have  assumed  a  certain  keen 
and  confident  cheerfulness,  not  unmixed  with 
a  seasoning  of  asperity,  and  more  vindictiye- 
ness  of  spint  than  perhaps  became  a  philoso- 
pher. In  a  letter  written  in  October  1775,  he 
expresses  himself  in  this  manner : — 

"  Tell  our  dear  good  friend  *  *  *,  who  sometimes 
has  his  dtubts  and  despondencies  about  our  firm- 
ness, that  America  is  delermined  and  unanimous^; 
a  very  few  Tories  and  placemen  excepted,  wht) 
will  probably  soori  export  themselves.  Britain,  M 
the 'expense  of  three  millions,  has  killed  one  huiiT 
dred  and  fifty  Yankies  this  campaign,  which  is 
ZO.OOOi.  a  head;  and,  at  Bunker's  Hill,  she  gained 
a  mile  of  ground,  half  of  which  she  lost  again  by 
our  taking  post  on  Ploughed  Hill.  During  the 
same  time,  sixty  thousand  children  have  been  borii 
in  America.  From  these  data,  his  mathematical 
head  will  easily  calculate  the  time  and  expense  nec- 
essary to  kill  -us  all,  and  conquer  our  whole  terri- 
tory."— vol.  iii,  p.  357,  358. 

The  following  letters,  which  passed  between 
Dr.  Franklin  and  Lord  Howe,  when  his  Lord- 
ship arrived  off  the  American  coast  with  what 
were  called  the  pacificatoiy  proposals  in  1776, 
show  not  only  the  consideration  in  which'  the 
former  was  held  by  the  Noble  Commissi(jner, 
but  contain  a  very  striking  and  prophetic  state- 
ment of  the  consequences  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  perseverance  of  Great  Britain  in  her 
schemes  of  compulsion.  His  Lordship  writes, 
in  June  1776,— 


"  I  cannot,  my  worthy  friend,  permit  the  letters 
and  parcels,  which  I  have  sent  (in  the  slate  I  re- 
ceived them,)  to  be  landed,  without  adding  a  word 
upon  the  subject  of  the  injurious  extremities  in 
which  our  unhappy  disputes  have  engaged  us. 

"You  will  learn  the  nature  of  my  mission,  from 
the  official  cle.spatches  which  I  have  recommencled 
to  be  forwarded  by  the  same  conveyance.  Retain- 
ing all  the  earnestness  I  ever  expressed,  to  see  our 
differences  accommodated  j  I  shall  conceive,  if  I 
meet  with  the  disposition  in  the  colonies  which  1 
was  once  taught  to  expect,  the  most  flattering  hopes 
of  proving  serviceable  in  the  objects  of  the  King's 
paternal  solicitude,  by  promoting  the  establishment 
of  lasting  peace  and  union  with  the  Colonies.  But, 
if  the  deep-rooted  prejudices  of  America,  and  the 
necessity  of  preventing  her  trade  from  passing  into 
fnreitrn  channels,  must  keep  us  still  a  divided  people, 
I  shall,  from  every  private  as  well  as  public  motive, 
most  heartily  lament,  that  this  is"  not  the  moment, 
wherein  those  great  objects  of  my  ambition  are  to 
be  attained,  and  that  I  am  to  be  longer  deprived  of 
an  opportunity  to  assure  you,  personally,  of  the  re- 
gard with  which  Pam,  &c." — vol.  iii.  p.  365— 3t>7. 

Dr.  Fianklin  answered, — 

"I  received  safe  ihe  letters  your  Lordship  so 
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kindly  forwarded  to  me,  and  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks, 

"  The  ofBcial  despatches  to  which  you  refer  me, 
contain  nothing  more  than  what  we  had  seen  in  the 
act  of  Parliament,  viz.  '  Offers  of  pardon  upon  sub- 
mission ;'  which  I  was  sorry  to  find ;  as  it  must 
give  your  Lordship  pain  to  be  senfso  far  on  so 
Hopeless  a  business. 

"  Directing  pardons  to  be  offered  to  the  colonies, 
wjio  are  the  very  parlies  injured,  expresses  indeed 
that  opinion  of  our  ignorance,  baseness,  and  insen- 
sibility, which  your  uninformed  and  proud  nation 
has  long  been  pleased  to  entertain  of  us ;  but  it  can 
have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  increasing  our  re- 
sentments. It  is  impossible  we  should  think  of 
submission  to  a  government, that  has,  with  the  most 
wanton  barbarity  and  cruelty,  burned  our  defence- 
less towns  in  the  midst  of  winter;  excited  the 
savages  to  massacre  our  (peaceful)  farmers,  and  our 
slaves  to  murder  their  masters ;  and  is  even  now* 
bringing  foreign  mercenaries  to  delugje  our  settle- 
ments with  blood.  These  atrocious  injuries  have 
extinguished  every  spark  of  affection  for  that  parent 
country  we  once  held  so  dear:  but,  were  it  possible 
for  Mi!  to  forget  and  forgive  them,  it  is  not  possible 
for  you  (I  mean  the  British  nation)  to  forgive  the 
people  you  have  so  heavily  injured.  You  can 
never  confide  again  in  those  as  fellow-subjects,  and 
permit  them  to  enjoy  equal  freedom,  to  whom  you 
Know  you  have  given  such  just  causes  of  lasting 
enmity:  and  this  must  impel  you^  were  we  again 
under  your  government,  to  endeavour  the  breaking 
our  spirit  by  the  severest  tyranny,  and  obstructing, 
by  every  means  in  your  power,  our  growing  strength 
and  prosperity.     , 

"But  your  Lordship  mentions  'the  King's  pa- 
ternal solicitude  for  promoting  the  establishment  of 
lasting  peace  and  union  with  the  Colonies.'  If  by 
peace  is  here  meant,  a  peace  to  be  entered  into  by 
distinct  states,  now  at  war;  and  his  Majesty  has 
given  your  Lordship  powers  to  treat  with  us  of  such 
a  peace ;  I  may  venture  to  say,  though  without  au- 
thority, that  I  think  a  treaty  for  that  purpose  not 
quite  impracticable,  before"we  enter  into  foreign 
alliances.  But  I  am  persuaded  you  have  no  such 
powers.  Your  nation,  though,  by  punishing  those 
American  governors  who  have  fomented  the  discord, 
rebuilding  our  burnt  towns,  and  repairing  as  far  as 
possible  the  mischiefs  done  us,  she  might  recover  a 
great  share  of  our  regard,  and  the  greatest  share 
of  our  growing  commerce,  with  all  the  advantages 
of  that  additional  strength,  to  be  derived  from  a 
friendship  with  us ;  yet  I  know  too  well  her  abound- 
ing pride  and  deficient  wisdom,  to  believe  she  will 
ever  take  such  salutary  measures.  Her  fondness  for 
conquest  as  a  warhke  nation ;  her  lust  of  dominion 
as  an  ambitious  one;  and  her  thirst  for  a  gainful 
monopoly  as  a  commercial  one,  {none  of  theni  legit- 
imate causes  of  war,)  will  join  to  hide  from  her 
eyes  every  view  of  her  true  interest,  and  con- 
tinually goad  her  on  in  those  ruinous  distant  expe- 
ditions, so  destructive  both  of  lives  and  of  treasure, 
that  ihey  miist  prove  as  pernicious  to  her  in  the  end, 
as  the  Croisades  formerly  were  to  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

"I  have  not  the  vanity,  my  Lord,  to  think  of  iii- 
fimidating,  by  thus  predicting  the  effects  of  this 
war;  for  I  know  it  will  in  England  have  the  fate 
of  all  my  former  predictions — not  to  be  believed 
till  the  event  shall  verify  it. 

"  Long  did  I  etideavour,  with  unfeigned  and  un- 
wearied zeal,  to  preserve  from  breaking  that  fine 
and  nobis  porcelain  vase — the  British  empire  ;  for  I 
knew  that,  being  once  broken,  the  separate  parts 
could  not  retain  .even  their  sAore  of  the  strength  and 
value  that  existed  in  the  whole  ;  and  that  a  perfect 
reunion  of  those  parts  coiild  scarce  ever  be  hoped 
for.  Your  Ijordship  may  possibly  remember  the 
tears  of  joy  that  welted  my  cheek,  when,  at  your 
good  sister's  in  Londori,  you  once  gave  me  expec- 


♦  About  this  time  the  Hessians,  Sec.  Iiail  jnsi  arrived 
from  Europe  at  Slatcn  Island  and  New  York.    B.  V. 
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lations  that  a  reconciliation  might  soon  take  place. 
I  had  the  misfortune  to  find  these  expectations  dis- 
appointed, and  tQ  be  treated  as  the  cause  of  the 
mischief  I  was  labouring  to  prevent.  My  consola- 
tion under  that  groundless  and  malevolent  treatment 
was,  that  I  retained  the  friendship  of  many  wise 
and  good  men  in  that  country;  and,  among  the 
rest,  some  share  in  the  regard  of  Lord  Howe. 

"The  well-founded  esteem,  and,  permit  me  to 
say,  affection,  which  I  shall  always  have  for  yonr 
Lordship,  make  it  painful  to  me  to  see  you  engaged 
in  conducting  a  war,  the  great  ground  of  which  (as 
described  in  your  letter)  is  'the  necessity  of  pre- 
venting the  American  trade  from  passing  into 
foreign  channels.'  To  me  it  seems,  that  neither 
the  obtaining  Or  retaining  any  trade,  how  valuable 
soever,  is  an  object  for  which  men  may  justly  spill 
each  other's  blood;  that  the  true  and  sure  means 
of  extending  and  securing  commerce,  are  ihepood- 
ness  and  cheapness  of  commodities ;  and  ,thai  the 
profits  of  no  trade  can  ever  be  equal  to  the  ex- 
pense of  compelling  it,  and  holding  it  by  fleets  and 
armies.  I  consider  this  war  against  us,  therefore, 
as  both  unjust  and  unwise ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that 
cool  and  dispassionate  posterity  will  condemn  to 
infamy  those  who  advised  it;  and  that  even  success 
will  not  save  from  some  degree  of  dishonour,  those 
who  have  voluntarily  engaged  to  conduct  it, 

"  I  know  your  great  motive  in  coming  hither  was 
the  hope  of  being  instrumental  in  a  reconciliation  ; 
and  J  believe,  when  you  find  that  to  be  impossible, 
on  any  terms  given  you  to  propose,  you  will  then 
relinquish  so  odious  a  command,  and  return  to  a 
more  honourable  private  station. 

"  With  the  greatest  and  most  sincere  respect,  I 
have  the  honour  to  be,  &c." — vol.  iii.  p.  367 — 371. 

None  of  Dr.  Franklin's  political  writings, 
during'  the  nine  years  when  he  resided  as 
Ambassador  at  the  Court  of  France,  have  yet 
been  made  public.  Some  of  them,  we  should 
imagine,  must  be  highly  interesting. 

Of  the  merit  of  this  author  as  a  political 
eeonorSist,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to 
say  something,  in  the  general  remarks  which 
we  made  on' the  character  of  his  genius ;  and 
we  cannot  now  spare  time  to  go  much  into 
particulars.  He  is  perfectly  sound  upon  many 
important  and  practical  points; — upon  the 
corn-trade,  and  the  theory  of  money,  for  in- 
stance ;  and  also  upon  the  more  general  doc- 
trines, as  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
the  principle  of  population.  In  the  more  ele- 
mentary and  abstract  parts  of  the  science', 
however,  his  views  seem  to  hive  been  less 
just  and  luminous.  He  is  not  very  consistent 
or  profound  in  what  he  says  of  the  effects  of 
luxury;  and  seems  to  have  gone  headlong 
into  the  radical  error  of  the  Economistes,  when 
he  maintains,  that  all  that  is  done  by  manu- 
facture, is  to  embody  the  value  of  the  manu- 
facturer's subsistence  in  his  work,  and  that 
agriculture  is  the  only  source  from  which  a 
real  increase  of  wealth  can  be  derived.  An 
other  favourite  position  is,  that  all  commerce 
is  cheating,  where  a  commodity,  produced  by 
a  certain  quailtity  of  labour,  is  exchanged  for 
another,  on  which  more  labour  has  been  ex- 
pended ;  and  that  the  only  fair  price  of  any 
thing,  is  some  other  thing  requiring  the  same 
exertion  to  bring  it  to  market.  This  is  evi- 
dently a  very  narrow  and  erroneous  view  of 
the  nature  of  commerce.  The  fair  price  td 
the  purchaser  is,  whatever  he  deliberately 
chooses  to  give,  rather  than  go  without  thft 
commodity ; — it  is  no  matter  to  him,  whether 
r2 
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ilie  seller  bestowed  mucli  or  little  labour  upon 
it.  or  whether  it  came  into  his  possession 
without  any  labour  at  all ; — whether  it  be  a 
diamond,  which  he  picked  up,  or  a  picture,  at 
which  he  had  been  wprkiiig  for  years.  The 
commodity  is  not  valued  by  the  purchaser, 
on  account  of  the  labour  which  is  supposed  to 
be  embodied  in  it,  but  solely  on  account  of 
certain  qualities,  which  he  fiirds  convenient 
or  agreeable :  he  compares  the  convenience, 
and  delight  which  he  expects  to  derive  from 
this  object,  with  the  convenience  and  delight 
which  is  afforded  by  the  things  asked  in  ex- 
change for  it;  and  if  he  firid  tlie  former  pre- 
ponderate, he  consent^  to  the  exchange,  and 
makes  a  beneficial  baj-gain. 

We  have  stated  the  case  in  the  name  of  a 
purchaser,  because,  in  barter,  both  pairties 
are  truly  purchasers,  and  act  upon  the  same 
principles;  and  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  all 
commerce  resolves  itself,  ultimately,  intg  ba,r- 
ter.     There  can  be  no  unfairness  in  trade, 
except  where  there  is  concealment  on  the 
part  of  the  seller,  either  of  the  defects  of  the 
comrnodity,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  purchaser 
may  be  supplied  with  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  by 
another.     It  is  a  matter  of  fact,  bat  not  of 
morality,  that  the  price  of  most  commodities 
will  be  influenced  by  the  labour  employed  in 
producing  them.   If  they  are  capable  of  being 
produced  in  unlimited  quantities,  the  compe- 
tition of  the  producers  will  sink  the  price  very 
nearly  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  this 
labour;,  and  the  impossibility  of  continuing 
the  production,  without  repaying  that  labour, 
will  prevent  it  from  sinking  lower.    The  doc- 
trine does  not  apply  at  all,  to  cases  where  the 
materials,  or  the  skill  necessary  to  work  them 
up;  are  scarce  in  propprtion  to  the  demand. 
The  author's  speculations  on  the  effects  of 
paper-money,  seem  also  to  be  superficial  and 
inaccurate.     Statistics  had  not  been  carefully 
studied  in  the  days  of  his  activity;  and,  acr 
cordingly,  we  meet  with  a  good  deal  of  loose 
assumption,  and  sweeping  calculation  in  his 
writings.     Yet  he  had  a  genius  for  exact  ob- 
servation, and  complicated  detail;  and  proba- 
bly wanted  nothing  but  leisure,  to  have  made 
very  great  advances  in  thisbranch  of  economy. 
As  a  writer  on  morality  and  general  litera- 
ture, the  merits  of  Dr.  Franklin   cannot  be 
estimated  properly,  without  taking  into  con- 
sideration the   peculiarities  that  have  been 
already  alluded  to  iii  his  early  history  and 
situation.     He  never  had  the  benefit  of  any 
academical  instruction,  nor  of  the  society  of 
men  of  letters  ;,^his  style  was  formed  entirely 
by  his  own  judgment  and  occasional  reading; 
and  most  of  his  moral  pieces  were  written 
while  he  was  a  tradesman,  addressing,  him- 
self to  the  tradesmen  of  his  native  city.    We 
cannot  expect,  therefore,  either  that'  he  should 
write  with  extraordinary  elegance  or  grace ; 
or  that  he  should   treat  of  the  accomplish- 
ments, follies,,  and  occupations  of  polite  life. 
He  had  no  great  occasion,  as  a  moralist,  to 
expose  the  guilt  and  the  folly  of  gaming  or 
eeduction ;  or  to  point  a  poignant  and  playful 
ridicule  against  the  lighter  immoralities  of 
fashionable  life.    To  the  mechanics  and  tra- 


ders of  Boston  afiil  Philadelphia,  such  warn- 
ings were  altogether  unnecessary;  and  ne 
eildeavoured,  therefore,  with  more  appropri- 
ate eloq^enoe,  to  impress  ppon,  them  the  im-, 
portance  of  indu3try,  spbnety,  and  economy, 
and  to  direct  their  wise  and  humble  ambition 
to  the  attainment  of  useful  knowledge  and 
honourable  independence.  That  morality, 
after  all,  is  certainly  the  most  valuable,  which 
is  adapted  to  the  circunistances  of  the  greatei 
part  of  mankind ;  and, that  eloquence  themogl 
meritorioiis,  that  is  calcuIated,to  convince  and 
persuade  the  multitude  to  virtue.  Nothing, 
can  be  more  perfectly  and  beautifully  adapted 
to  its  object,  than  most  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
compositions  of  this.  sort.  The  tone  of  fajjiili- 
arity,  of  good-will,  and  homely  jocularity— 
the  plain  and  pointed  illustrations — the  short 
sentences,  njade  up  of  short  words — and  the 
strong  sense,  clear  information,  and  obvious 
convictipn  of  the  author  himself,  make  most 
of  his  moral  exhortations,  perfect  models  of 
popular  eloquence ;  and  afford  the  finest  spec* 
imens  of  a  style  which  has  been  but  too  little 
cultivated  in  a  country  which  numbers  per- 
haps more  than  half  a  million  of  readeis 
anjong  its  tradesmen  and  artificers. 

In  writings  which  possess  such  solid  and 
unusual  merit,  it  is  of  no  great  consequence 
that  the  fastidious  eye  of  a  critic  can  discover 
inany  bleniishes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
vulgarity  in  the  practical  writings  of  Dr. 
Franklin ;  and  more  vulgarity  than  was  any 
way  necessary  for  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
There  is  something  childish,  too,  in  some  of 
his  attempts  at '  pleasantry ;  his  story  of  the 
Whistle,  and  his  Parisian  letter,  announcing 
the  discovery  that  the  sun  gives  light  as  soon 
as  he  rises,  are  instances  of  this.  The  solilo- 
quy of  an  Epheraeris,  however,  is  much  bet- 
ter ;  and  both  it,  and  the  Dialogue  with  the 
Gout,  are  executed  with  the  lightness  and 
spirit  of  genuine  French  compositions,  The 
Speech  in  the  Divan<  of  Algiers,  composed  a^ 
a  parody  on  those  of  the  defenders  of  the 
slave  trade,  and  the  scriptural  parable  against 
persecution  are  inimitable ; — ihey  have  aU 
the  point  and  facility  of  the  fine  pleasantries 
of  Swift  and  Arbuthnpt,  vi;ith  spmething  more 
of  directness  and  apparent  sincerity. 

The  style  of  his  letters,  in  general,  is  ex- 
cellent. They  are  chiefly  reiharkable,  for 
great  simplicity  6f  language,  admirable  good 
sense  and  ingenuity,  '^nd  aji  amiable  and 
inoffensive  cheerfulness,,  that  is  never  over* 
clouded  or  eclipsed.  Among  the  most  valua- 
ble of  the  writings  that  are  published  for  the 
first  time,  in  the  present  edition,  are  four  let- 
ters from  Dr.  Franklin  to  Mr.  Whatley,  writ- 
ten within  a  few  years  of  his  death,  and 
expressive  of  all  that  unbrokep  guiety,  phi- 
lanthropy, and  activity,  which  distinguish  the 
compositions  of  his  earlier  years.  We  give 
with  pleasure  the  following  extracts. 

"  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the  saying  of  Alphon- 
SU9,  which  you  allude  to  as  a  sanclification  of  your 
rigidity,  in  refusing  to  allow  me  the  plea  of  old  age 
as  an  excuse  for  my  want  of  exactitude  in  corre- 
spondence. What  was  that  saying  ? — You  do  not,  it 
seems,  feel  any  occasion  for  such  ah  excuse,  though 
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jflu  are,  as  yon  say,  nsing.  aeventy-twe,  but  I  am 
rising  (perhaps  more  properly  tailing)  eiglily — and 
I  leave  the  excuse  wiih  you  till  you  arrive  at  that 
Bge ;  perhaps  you  may.  then  be  mprb  sensible  of  ii^ 
validity,  atiS  see  fit  to  use  it  for  yourself. 

'■  I  [Must  agree  with  you  that  the  gout  is  bad,  and 
ihatthe  stone  is  worse.  I  am  happy  in  not  having 
ihem  both  together ;  and  I  join  inyour  pjrayei:,  that 
you  may  live  jjJJ  youidie  wiihput  eiffler.  But  I  dp|ibt 
the  author  <^  tli/siepitpiph yo.u  iseiit  me  i^  a  little  luts- 
(aken,  w  hen,  speaking  of  the  world,  he  s^iya,  that 

'  he  ne'er  carM  a  pi|ii, 

What  they  said  or  may  say  of  the  mortal  within.' 

"It  is  so  natural  to  wish  to  be  well  spoken  of, 
whether  alive  or  dead,  that  I  imagine  he  could  not 
be  quite  exempt  from  that  desire;~and  that  at  least 
he  wished  to  be  thought  a  wit,  or  he  would  not 
have  given  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  so  good 
an  epitaph  to  teave  behind  him,"-r"  Ypi  see  I 
have  some  reason  to  wish  that  in  a  future  state  I 
may  not  only  be  as,  well  ag  I  wias,  but  a  little  belter. 
A  nd  I  hope  it :  for  1,  too,  with  your  poet ,  Crust  in. 
Goi.  And  wlwn  [  obseiive,  that  there  is  great'  fru- 
gality as  well  as  wisdom  ,in  his.  wo/ks,  since  he  h^s 
been  evidently  sparing  both  of  labour  and  materials ; 
for,  bs;  the  various  ^yonilsrif^l  inventiofts  of  Pfopa- 
gatjonl  he  has  provided  for  the  continual  pebphng. 
nis  world  with  plants  and  animals,  without  bising 
at  tihe  trouble  of  repeated  newcieations:  and  by 
the  natiual  reduction  of  compound  subslances.  to 
(imir  original  eleni^ts,  caPAb^.  «|f  beins-  employed 
in  new  conjposittpns,  fee  has  Rrevjeijted.  'he  neces- 
sity of  creating  nev?  matter;  for  that  the  earth, 
water,  air,  and'pernapsfere,  which  being  compound- 
ed, form  wood,  do,  when  the  wood  is  dissolved,  re- 
tarn,  and  again  become  air,  earth,  fine  aridiwater ; — 
[  say,  that  wfcen  I  see  nothing  anpifeilatieds  and  not 
even  a  drop  of  water  w^led;,  I  can,not  aspect  the 
annihilation  of  souls-,  or  believie  that, he  mi\  saSex 
the  daily  w,astie  of  millions  of  minds  ready  made 
tbat  now  exist,  and  put  himself'  to  the  contiriual 
trouble  of  malting  new  ones.  Thus  finding  my- 
self to  exist  in  the  woild,  I  believe  I  shall  in  some 
sbspe  or  otKer  ajiways  exist.  Andwh,  a)^  the  in- 
conveniences human  Vife  is  Ua|}|<8  to,  I  shall  not 
object  to  a  new  edit«)n,of  ipipe;  hoj^ng,  however, 
that  the  errata  of  the  last  may  be  corrected." — Vol. 
iii.  pp.  5*6— '54-8. 

"  Our  oonBtitiition  seetns  not  to  be  well  under- 
stood utith  you.  If  tJie  congress  were  a  permanent 
bodyr  thevfB  would  be  more  reason  in  bang  jes^lous 
of  gwiqg  it  powers.  Sut  it?  oiembeia  ^re  chosen 
annually,  and  cannot  be  chosen  inpre  than-  three 
years  successively,  nor  more  than  tliree  years  in 
seven,  and  anyof  ihem  may  be  recalted  at  any  time, 
wh'nnffiiffer  .their' ~corrstituents  shall  be  dissatisfied 
---'--  -.i  i;     --.    ^pple,  aud 

— J.   ..„  „.„..     laving  no 

more  diir'aMp  pise miR«!i.oe  Ihap  ttie  ainetent.gtfiins 
of  sapd  ift  an.  iiinir-glass.  Such  an  assembly  can- 
not eaalybeoome  dangerous  to  liberty.  They  ajs 
the  servants  of  the  people,  senttogettiqr  to  dfl  tlie 
peojil6''Js  business,  and-promote  Ijie.istahlicvpelfaiie ; 
thoffpowers  mijst  be  sufficient,  <^r  (heir  dtttjesesnT 
not  be  psrfoiBied.  They  hajre  no  jjrpfifabte  ap- 
poiijtmente,  buf-  a  m^re  payment  of  daily  wages, 
such  as  are  scarcely  equivalent  to  their  expenses ; 
90  that,  havitig  iio  cihanpe  of  great  places  and  enor- 
mous ealaiies  of  pen^ns,  as  in  some  countries, 
kihere -is  no  intriguing  or  bnbing  fiwclections.  I 
wi^H  Old  jEngland  were  ?s  hmv  i"  "«  govenir 
ment,  but  f  do  not  see  it.  Your  people,  however, 
tliinH  their,  copsfttutipii.  ,ttie  best  in  the  world,  and 
aJBect  to  tlespasB  ours.  It  is  conifortabie  to  haye  a 
sood  opinion  of  one'' 8  self,  and  of  every  thiii^  that 
belongs  to  US';  to  think  one's  own  religion, Tting, 
and  wife,  the  ijeet  of  all  p0saSHe  wives,  Ttiflgs,  apd 
r^fejons.  I  te^iwmber  three  Greenland^m,  who 
hmf^travelled  two  yei^rs  in  Europe,  w\dei"  tM.  care 
of  some  Moravian  imreionarie^,  and  .had  visited 
Germany.  Denmark,  Holland,  andEnglaiid;  when 
I  aslced  them  at  Philadelphia  <whein  tUey  were  in 


their  way  home)  whether,  npw  they  had  ?een  hqw 
rnuch  moi;e  cotnmodiousiy  the  white  people  lived 
by  the  help  of  ihe  arts,  they  typuld  not  capose  tq 
remain  among  us — i  heir  answer  was,  that  they  were 
■pleasei  with  having  hsid  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
liijany  fine  things,  b&tUiey  cJiose  to  live  in  their  owk 
couHtmy:  wiibh  country,  by  the  way,  consisted  of 
rock  only  :  for  the  Moraji^np,  were  obliged  to  car- 
ry eaiith  in  their  ship.li'om  Nev(t  York,  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  making  there  a  cabbage  garden !" — Vol.  iii. 
pp.  550,  551. 

"  You  are  now  seventy-eight,  and  I  am  eigtoty- 
two.  You  tread  fast  upoa  my  heels ;  but,  though. 
you  have  more  strength  and  spirit,  you  cannot 
come  up  with  me  till  I  stop,  which  must  now  be 
soon  ;  for  I  am  grown  so  old  as  to  have  buried  most 
of  the  friends  of  my  youth ;  and  I  now  often  hear 
persons,  whom  I  knew  when  children,  called  old 
sfix.  such  a  one,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  sons, 
now  rneh  grown,  and  in  business;  so  that,  by  Ht- 
ing  twelve  years  beyond  David's  period,  I  seem  to 
haite  intruded  myselt  inlo.the  company  of  posierity, 
when  I  ought  to  have  been  abed  and  asleep.  Yet 
had  I  gone  at  seventy,  it  would  have  cat  off  twelve 
of  the  most  active  years  of  my  life,  employed,  too, 
in  matters  of  the  greatest  importance :  but  whether 
I  have  been  djciing^odbor misphiefi  is fpr  ticne; to 
di^coyen  {  o^ly  knp'f'.that  I  ififende^  «ieM,  siq,4i 
I  hope  alll1lyi^  en^  w;ell.. 

"  Be  so  gpod  as  to  pre^nt  my  afifectipnate  re., 
spects  to  IXt.  Biowley.  I  am  uhdei'  great  obli^a^ 
lions  to  him,  and  shall  write  to  him  shortly.  It 
will  be  a  pleasure  to  lilim.  tp  hear  that  my  malady 
does  iwt  grow  sensibly  worse,  a^qd  that.is  a  great; 
point;  for  it  has  always  been  so  toleirable,  as  rv^. 
to  prevent  my  enjoyirig  the  pleasures  of 'socielj, 
aqd,  being  cheerful  ip  conversation.  I  owe  this  A 
a  great  measure  to  his  good  counsels;"— Vol.  iii! 
pp.  555,  556.  ' 

"  Your  eyes  must  continue  very  gpodv  since  yniik 
are  able  to  writq  sq  small  a,  hap^  iv^thpiif  wsq^ 
des.  I  cannot  d4Sticg!4is|>  a  tetter  even  of  large 
print;  biji^  a,i»  happy  ini  the  iftyention  of  <ioubje 
spectacles,  w'Hch,  serving  for  distant  olfiecls  as'weli' 
as  near  ones,  make  my  eyes  as  useful  to  me  aai 
ever  they  were.  If  all  the  other  defects  and  m^ 
ficmilies  of  old  age  could  be:  as  easily,  andi  cbesnl^ 
remedied,  it  would  be  vjiottli  while,  niy  friend,  tfl:5)jj^ 
a  good  deal  longer.  Bjil  I'lqpk  oppn  death  to.  be 'a? 
necessary  to  our  constitutions  as  sleep.  We  shall 
rise  refreshed  in  the  mqrning.  Adfeu,  and'  believe 
me  ever,  &.Ci" — VoL  iii.  pp.  i44,  545. 

lliere  is  eoanqtliilig  extremely  gjow^le,  i^ 
flid  Jtge,  wilieii  thus  sxh4>ited  witlwut  quqiiqir 
loiisness,  discontent,  or  impatience,  and  fi^e, 
^t  tlie  siama  time,  feijaany  affectpd  op  ijujbe- 
coming  levity.  We.  tUwc  tfeeije  mufit  b«> 
many  liBflre  of  Dr-  Franklin's  teftliere  in  exist 
emap,  tbiaji  haur^, yet  been  given  to  thp  puiblip,; 
and  from  th.e  tone  ^i»d-  tenoj^  ojf  tjiinge,  whifh 
Tjne  have  seen,  vi"e;are  ^tisSed'  ihe^t  they 
WO-Skld  fee  read  -witjii.  genera.1  avidity  and,  inb 
p!!Ojsei»ent. 

His  acc<»(nt  oif  his  own  life,  dwwn  to  th? 
year  17^0,:  has  been  in  the  t»nd$'Qf  ^P  pu^ 
fc>  since  1790.  It  is  written  with  great  siiflT 
pjicity  and  liveliness,  though,  it  ooataitjs  to^ 
many  trifling  details  and  anecd'Ptsg  of  obscsue 
individuate.  It  affottis  howeven  a  striking 
example  of  die  irresi6tib.l.e  force  with  which 
tatenjts  and  industry  bear  upvparda  in  society; 
as  well  as  an  itnpressive  illustration  qf  the 
substantial  wisdom  and  good  policy  of,  invaria- 
ble integrity  and- candoni:.  W^-  wpitjld  think 
it  a  very  usefiil  reading  for  all  yo);^g. persons 
of-  UBiconfirmed  principles,  wjio  have  thajf 
,£^Diiissto  make  or  to^mjaIld:in  the  world. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  look  upon  the  life  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  as  affording  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  incalculable  value  of  a 
sound  and  well  directed  understanding ;  and 
of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  learning 
and  laKorious  accomplishments.  Without  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  the  character  of  a 
scholar  or  a  man  of  science,  he  has  extended 
the  bounds  of  human  knowledge  on  a  varietur 
of  subjects,  which  scholars  and  men  of  sci- 
ence had  previously  investigated  without  suc- 


cess ;  and  has  only  been  found  deficient  m 
those  studies  which  the  leameil  have  gene- 
rally turned  from  in  disdain.  We  vrould  not  be 
understood  to  say  any  thing  in  disparagement 
of  scholarship  and  science;  but  the  value 
of  these  instruments  is  apt  to  be  over-rated 
by  their  possessors;  and  it  is  a  wholesome 
mortification,  to  show  them  that  the  work 
may  be  done  without  them.  We  have  long 
known  that  their  employment  does  not  insure 
its  success. 


(gfpttrabn-,  1816.) 

The  WorJcs  of  Jonathan  Swift,  D.  D.,  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  Dublin.  Containing  Addi- 
tional Letters,  Tracts,  and  Poems  not  hitherto  published.  With  Notes,  and  a  life  of  the  Au- 
thor, by  Walter  Scott, 'Esq.     29vols.  8vo.     Edinburgh:  1815. 


By  far  the  most  considerable  change  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  world  of  letters,  in  our 
days,  is  that  by  which  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  have  been  gradually  brought 
down  from  the  supremacy  which  they  had 
enjoyed,  without  competition,  for  the  best  part 
of  a  century.  When  we  werfo  at  our  studies, 
some  twenty-five  years  ago,  we  can  perfectly 
remember  that  every  young  man  was  set  to 
read  Pope,  Swift,  and  Addison,  as  regularly 
as  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace.  AH  who  had 
any  tincture  of  letters  were  familiar  with  their 
writings  and  their  history;  allusions  to  them 
abounded  in  all  popular  discourses  and  all 
ambitious  conversation;  and  they  and  their 
contemporaries  were  universally  acknow- 
ledged as  our  great  models  of  excellence,  and 
placed  without  challenge  at  the  head  of  our 
national  literature.  New  books,  even  when 
allowed  to  have  merit,  were  never  thought 
of  as  fit  to  be  placed  in  the  sariie  class,  but 
were  generally  read  and  forgotten,  and  passed 
away  like  the  transitory  meteors  of  a  lower 
sky;  while  they  Temamed  in  their  brightness, 
and  were  supposed  to  shine  with  a  fiSed  and 
unalterable  glory. 

All  this,  however,  we  take  it,  is  now  pretty 
well  altered ;  and  in  so  far  as  persons  of  our 
antiquity  can  judge  of  the  training  and  habits 
of  the  rising  generation,  those  celebrated 
vrriters  no  longer  form  the  manual  of  our  stu- 
dious youth,  or  enter  necessarily  into  the  in- 
stitution of  a  liberal  education.  Their  names, 
indeed,  are  still  familiar  to  our  ears ;  but  their 
writings  no  longer  solicit  our  habitual  notice, 
and  their  subjects  begin  already  to  fade  from 
our  recollection.  Their  high  privilieges  and 
proud  distinctions,  at  any  rate,  have  evidently 
passed  into  other  hands.  It  is  no  longer  to 
them  that  the  ambitious  look  up  with  envy, 
or  the  humble  with  admiration ;  nor  is  it  m 
their  pages  that  the  pretenders  to  wit  and 
eloquence  now  search  for  allusions  that  are 
sure  to  captivate,  and  illustrations  that  cannot 
be  mistaken.  In  this  decay  of  their  reputa- 
tion they  have  few  advocates,  and  no  imita- 
tors :  and  from  a  comparison  of  many  obser- 
vations, it  seems  to  be  clearly  ascertained, 


that  they  are  declined  considerably  from  '  the 
high  meridian  of  their  glory,'  and  may  fairly 
be  apprehended  to  be  '  hastening  to  their  set- 
ting.' Neither  is  it  time  alone  that  has 
wrought  this  obscuration;  for  the  fame  of 
Shakespeare  still  shines  in  undecaying  bright'^ 
ness;  and  that  of  Bacon  has  been  steadily 
advancing  and  gathering  new  honours  during 
the  whole  period  which  has  witnessed  the  rise 
and  decline  of  his  less  vigorous  successors. 

There  are  but  two  possible  solutions  fur 
phenomena  of  this  sort.  Our  taste  has  either 
degenerated — or  its  old  models  have  been 
fairly  surpassed ;  and  we  have  ceased  to,  ad- 
mire the  writers  of  the  last  century,  only  be- 
cause they  are  too  good  for  us — or  becaiise 
they  are  not  good  enough.  Now,  we  confess 
we  are  no  believers  in  the  ahsolute  and  per- 
manent corruption  of  national  taste;  on  the 
contrary^  we  think  that  it  is,  of  all  faculties, 
that  which  is  most  sure  to  advance  and  im- 
prove with  time  and  experience;  and  that, 
with  the  exception  of  those  great  physical  or 
political  disasters  which  have  given  a  check 
to  civilization  itself,  there  has  always  been  a 
sensible  progress  in  this  particular;  and  that 
the  general  taste  of  every  successive  genera- 
tion is  better  than  that  of  its  predecessors. 
There  are  little  capricious  fluctuations,  no 
doubt,  and  fits  of  foolish  admiration  or  fasti- 
diousness, which  cannot  be  so  easily  account- 
ed for:  but  the  great  movements  are  all  pro- 
gressive :  and  though  the  progress  consists  at 
one  time  in  withholding  toleration  from  gross 
faults,  and  at  another  in  giving  their  high 
prerogative  to  great  beauties,  this  alternation 
has  no  tendency  to  obstmct  the  general  ad- 
vance; but,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  best  and 
the  safest  course  in  which  it  can  be  con- 
ducted. 

We  are  of  opinion,  then,  that  the  writers 
who  adorned  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury have  been  eclipsed  by  those  of  our  own 
time ;  and  that  they  have  no  chance  of  ever 
regaining  the  supremacy  in  which  they  have 
thus  been  supplanted.  There  is  not,  however, 
in  our  judgment,  any  thing  very  stupendous 
m  this  triumph  of  our  contemporaries;  and 
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the  greater  wonder  with  us,  is,  that  it  was  so 
long  delayed,  and  left  for  them  to  achieve. 
For  the  truth  is,  that  the  writers  of  the  former 
age  had  not  a  great  deal  more  than  their  judg- 
ment and  industry  to  stand  on:  and  were 
always  much  more  remarkable  for  the  few- 
ness of  their  faults  than  the  greatness  of  their 
beauties'.  Their  laurels  were  won  much  more 
by  good  conduct  and  discipline,  than  by  en- 
terprising boldness  or  native  force; — nor  can 
it  be  regarded  as  any  very  great  merit  in  those 
who  had  so  little  of  the  inspiration  of  genius, 
to  have  steered  clear  of  the  dangers  to  which 
that  inspiration  is  liable.  Speaking  generally 
of  that  generation  of  authors,  it  may  be  said 
that,  as  poets,  they  had  no  force  or  greatness 
of  fancy — no  pathos,  and  no  enthusiasm; — 
and,  as  philosophers,  no  comprehensiveness, 
depth,  or  originality.  They  are  sagacious,  no 
doubt,  neat,  clear,  and  reasonable;  but  for 
the  most  part  cold,  timid,  and  superficial. 
They  never  meddle  with  the  great  scenes  of 
nature,  or  the  great  passions  of  man;  but 
content  themselves  with  just  and  sarcastic 
representations  of  city  life,  and  of  the  paltry 
passions  and  meaner  vices  that  are  bred  in 
that  lower  element.  Their  chief  care  is  to 
avoid  being  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
witty,  and  above  all  to  eschew  the  ridicule 
of  excessive  sensibility  or  enthusiasm — to  be 
at  once  witty  and  rational  themselves,  with 
as  good  a  grace  as  possible;  but  to  give  their 
countenance  to  no  wisdom,  no  fancy,  and  no 
morality,  which  passes  the  standards  current 
in  good  company.  Their  inspiration,  accord- 
ingly, is  little  more  than  a  sprightly  sort  of 
good  sense ;  and  they  have  scarcely  any  in- 
vention but  what  is  subservient  to  the  pur- 
poses of  derision  and  satire.  Little  gleams 
of  pleasantry,  and  sparkles  of  wit,  glitter 
through  their  compositions;  but  no  glow  of 
feeling — no  blaze  of  imagination — no  flashes 
oi  genius,  ever  irradiate  their  substance.  They 
never  pass  beyond  "the  visible  diurnal 
sphere,"  or  deal  in  any  thing  that  can  either 
lift  us  above  our  vulgar  nature,  or  ennoble  its 
reality.  With  these  accomplishments,  they 
may  pass  well  enough  for  sensible  and  polite 
writers, — ^but  scarcely  for  men  of  genius;  and 
it  is  certainly  far  more  surprising,  that  per- 
sins  of  this  description  should  have  maintain- 
ed themselves,  for  near  a  century,  at  the  head 
of  the.  literature  of  a  country  that  had  pre- 
viously produced  a  Shakespeare,  a  Spenser,  a 
Bacon,  and  a  Taylor,  than  that,  towai:ds  the 
end  of  that  long  period,  doubts  should  have 
arisen  as  to  tlie  legitimacy  of  the  title  by 
which  they  laid  claim  to  that  high  station. 
Both  parts  of  the  phenomenon,  however,  we 
dare  say,  had  causes  which  better  expounders 
might  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  the 
world.  We  see  them  but  imperfectly,  and 
have  room  only  for  an  unperfect  sketch  of 
what  we  see. 

Our  fust  literature  consisted  of  samtly  le- 
gends, and  romances  of  chivalry,— though 
Chaucer  gave  it  a  more  national  and  popular 
character,  by  his  original  descriptions  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  and  the  familiarity  and  gaiety 
of  his  social  humour.    In  the  time  of  Eliza- 


beth, it  received  a  copious  infusion  of  classicdl 
images  and  ideas :  but  it  was  still  intrinsically 
romantic — serious-rand  even  somewhat  lofty 
and  enthusiastic.  Authors  were  then  so  few 
in  number,  that  they  were  looked  upon  with 
a  sort  of  veneration,  and  considered  as  a  kind 
of  inspired  persons;  at  least  they  were  not 
yet  so  numerous,  as  to  be  obliged  to  abuse 
each  other,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of  dis- 
tinction for  themselves;— and  they  neither 
affected  a  tone  of  derision  in  their  writings, 
nor  wrote  in  fear  of  derision  from  others. 
They  were  filled  with  their  subjects,  and  dealt 
with  them  fearlessly  in  their  own  way;  and 
the  stamp  of  originality,  force,  and  freedom, 
is  consequently  upon  almost  all  their  produc- 
tions. In  the  reigii  of  James  I.,  our  literature, 
with  some  few  exceptions,  touching  rather 
the  form  than  the  substance  of  its  merits,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  have  reached  the  greatest  per- 
fection to  which  it  has  yet  attained;  though 
it  would  probably  have  advanced  still  farther 
in  the  succeedirig  reign,  had  not  the  great  na- 
tional dissensioiii  which  then  arose,  tnrried 
the  talent  and  energy  of  the  people  into  other 
channels— first,  to  the  assertipn  of  their  civil 
rights,  and  afterwards  to  the  discussion  of 
tiieir  religious  interests.  The  graces  of  litera- 
ture suffered  of  course  in  those  fierce  conten- 
tions; and  a  deeper  shade  of  austerity  was 
thrown  upon  the  intellectual  character  of  the 
nation.  Her  genius,  however,  though  less  cap- 
tivating^ and  adorned  than  in  the  happier  days 
which  preceded,  was  still  active,  fruitful,  and 
commanding;  and  the  period  of  the  civil  wars, 
besides  the  mighty  minds 'that  guided  the 
public  councils,  and  were  absorbed  in  public 
cares,  produced  the  giant  powers  of  Taylor, 
and  Hobbes,  and  Barrow— the  muse  of  Mil- 
ton— the  learning  of  Coke— and  the  ingenuity 
of  Cowley.  ,- 

The  Restoration  introduced  a  French  court 
— under  circumstances  more  favourable  for 
the  effectual  exercise  of  court  influence  than 
ever  before  existed  in  England :  but  this  of 
itself  would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  sudden  change  in  our  literature 
which  ensued.  It  was  seconded  by  causes 
of  far  more  general  operation.  The  .Restora- 
tion was  undoubtedly  a  popular  act;— and, 
indefensible  as  the  conduct  of  the  army  and 
the  civil  leaders  was  on  that  occasion,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  severities  of  Crom- 
well, and  the  extravagancies  of  the  sectaries, 
had  made  republican  professions  hateful,  and 
religious  ardour  ridiculous,  in  the  eyes  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people. ,  All  the  emi- 
nent writers  of  the  preceding  period,  however, 
had  inclined  to  the  party  that  was  now  over- 
thrown; and  their  writings  had  not  merely 
been  accommodated  to  the  character  of  the 
government  under  which  th,ey  were  produced, 
but  were  deeply  imbued  with  its  obnoxious 
principles,  winch  were  those  of  their  respect- 
ive authors.  When  the  restraints  of  authority 
were  taken  off,  therefore,  and  it  became  pro- 
fitable, as  well  as  popular,  to  discredit  the 
fallen  party,  it  was  natural  that  the  leading 
authors  should  affect  a  style  of  levity  and 
derision,  as  most  opposite  to  that  of  their  op- 
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gohents,  and  best  calculated  for  the  purposes 
fiiey  had  in  vie*.  The  nation,  too,  was  now 
for  the  filst  time  essentially  divided  in  point 
Hi  character  ^d  principle,  and  a  much  greater 
proportion  were  capable  both  of  writing  in 
snpport  of  their  own  notions,  wd  of  being  in- 
fltienced  by  what  was  written.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  there  were  teal  and  sevioiis  defefcts 
iti  the  style  and  manner  of  the  fo,rmer  gener- 
ation; and  that  the  grace,  and  brevity,  aaad 
Vivacity  of  that  gayer  manner  whifch  was  now 
ihtrodiiced  from  France,  were  ndt  only  good 
and  captivsttirig-  in  themselves,  btit  had  then 
kll  the  chai-ms  of  novelty  and  of  contrast ; 
and  it  will  not  be  difRcillt  to  uiiderstand  how 
it  came  to  supplant  that  which  had  been  es- 
tablished Of  old  in  the  fconntry, — and  that  so 
fenddenly,  th^t  the  same  generation,  artioog 
whom  Milton  had  been  frfrmed  to  the  severe 
Sanctity  of  wisdom  and  the  noble  independ- 
ence of  geiiins,  lavished  its  loudest  applapses 
ton  the  obscenity  and  servility  of  such  writers 
a^  Rochester  and  Wycherly. 

This  change,  hdweVer,  -liie  all  'stidden 
tehanges,  was  too  fierce  and  violent  to  be  long 
inaJntained  at  the  same  pitch ;  and  when  the 
Wits  and  pr6fligates  of  King '  (3harles  had  Suf- 
Ificiently  inSalted  the  Serioufeiie^  and  virtue 
of  their  ;fffedecessors,  there  would  probably 
iave  been  a  revulsion  towards  the  abcnstomed 
taste  of  the  natidn,  had  not  the  party  of  the 
"innovators  been  reinfiSrfeed  by  champions  of 
inore  temperance  and  judgment.  The  result 
seemed  at  orfe  tihle  suspended  on  the  Will 
t)f  Dryden — -in  whose  individual  person  the 
genius  of  the  En^ishand  of  the  French  school 
of  literature  may  be  said  to  have  maintained 
a  protracted  struggle.  But  the  evil  principle 
prevailed !  Carried  by  the  original  bent  of 
his  geiiins,  and  his  familiarity  with  our  older 
models,  to  the  caltivatioo  of  our  native  style, 
to  Miioh  he  wight  have  imparted  more  steadi- ; 
hess  and  correctness — for  ill  force  and  in 
laweetness  it  wks  already  Bsatchless — he  was 
tiTiluckily  sedticed  by  thfe  attractions  of  fesfa- 
ion,  and  the  dazitling  Of  the  dear  wit  and  gay 
rhetoric  in  which  it  delighted,  to  lend  his 
powerittl  aid  to  the  new  corruptions  and  re- 
finements; and  in  fact,  to  prostitute  his  great 
^ifts  to  the  purposes  of  party  rage  or  licentious 
ribaldry. 

The  sobriety  of  the  succeeding  reigns  al- 
layed this  fever  of  ptofainity ;  but  no  genius 
arose  sufficiently  powerful  to  break  the  Spell 
that  still  withheld  us  from  the  use  of  our  own 
peculiar  gifts  and  faculties.  On  the  contrary, 
ft  was  the  unfoTtunatB  ambition  of  the  next 
g'eheration  of  authors,  to  improve  and  perfect 
the  new  style,  rather  than  to  relnm  to  the  old 
one ; — and  it  cannot  be  denied  that  they  did 
improve  it.  Theycorreeted  its  gross  indecen- 
cy— increased  its  precision  and'  correctness 
— made  itS  pleasantry  and  sarcasin  more  pol- 
ished and  elegant — -and  spread  through  the 
whole  of  its  irony,  its  narration,  and  its  re- 
flection, a  ione  of.  deal  and  condensed  good 
sense,  which  recommended  itself  to  all  who 
had,  and  all  who  had  not  any  relish  for  higher 
beauties. 

This  i«  the  praise  of  Queen  Anne's  wits — 


and  to  this  praise  they  are  justly  entitled. 
This  was  left  for  them  tO  do,  and  thejr  did  it 
well.  They  were  invited  to  it  by  the  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  possessed  of  any  such  bold  or  vigor- 
ous spirit,  as  either  to  neglect  or  to  outgo  the 
invitation .  Coining-  into  life  iftnttediattely  after 
the  consummation  of  a  bloodlesB  revolution, 
effeOted  mnoh  tno'ie  by  the  cool  sense,  than 
the  arigry  passions  'of  the  natiwi,  they  seem 
to  have  felt  that  the^  Were  boirn  in  an  age  of 
reason,  rather  than  of  feeling  or  fancy;  and 
ttiat  men's  minds,  though  considerably  di- 
vided and  unsettled  upon  many  points,  were 
in  a  much  better  tempet  to  relish  juoicioEs 
argtiment  and  cutting  satire,  than  the  glow 
of  entMSiastic  passion,  or  the  richness  of  a 
luxuriant  imagination.  To  those  accordingly 
they  made  nt>  pretensions ;  bttt,  writing  with 
iniBnite  good  sense,  aiid  great  grace  and  yi- 
vaeily,  and,  above  all,  Writing  for  the  fii-st 
time  in  a  tone  that  was  peculiar  to  the  upper 
ranks  of  society,  and  upon  subjects  that  weie 
almost  exclusively  iliteresting  to  them,  tliey 
naturally  figured,  at  least  while  the  manner 
was  new,  as  the  most  accomplished,  fashiona- 
ble, and  perfect  writers  Which  the  world  had 
ever  seen ;  and  made  the  wild,  lu-xariant,  and 
humble  sweetness  of  obf  earlier  authors  ap- 
pear rude  and  untutored  in  the  comparison. 
Men  gre\v  ashamed  of  admiring,  and  afraid  of 
imitating  Writers  &i  so  little  skill ,  and  smart- 
ness ;  and  the  OpiniOn  became  general,  not 
only  that  their  faults  were  intolerable^  but 
that  even  their  beauties  were  jpueriJe  and  bar- 
barous, and  unworthy  the  senous  regard  of  a 
polite  "and  distinguishing  age. 

These,  and  similar  considerations,  wiH  gw 
far  to  account  for  the  belebrjty  which  those 
authors  acquired  in  their  day ;  but  it  is  not 
quite  so  easy  to  explain  how  they  should 
have  so  long  retained  their  ascendant.  One 
cause  wndoubtedly  was,  the  real  exiseBencs 
of  their  productionB).  in  the  stylewhich  they 
had  adiqpted.  It  was  hopefesB  to  think  of 
surpassing  them  in  that  style;  and)  recwn- 
mended  as  it  was,  by  the  felifciliy  of  their  exe- 
ctition,  it  required  some  courage  to  depart 
from  it^  and  to  recrar  to  another,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  so  lately  abandoned  for  its  sake. 
The  age  which  succeeded,  too,  was  not  the 
age  of  courage  or  adventure.  There  ne+ei 
was,  on  the  whole^  a  quieter  time  than  the 
reigns  of  the  two  first  Georges,  and  the  great- 
e*-  part  of  that  which  enSued.  There  weiie 
two  little  provincifal  rebellions  indeed,  and  a 
fair  proportioh  of  foreign  War ;  but  there  was 
nothing  to  stir  the  minds  Of  the  people  at 
large,  to  roUse  their  passions,  or  excite  their 
imaginations — nothing  like  the  agitations  of 
the  Reformation  in  the  Sixteenth  century,  or 
of  the  citil  wars  in  the  Seventeenth.  They 
went  on.  afceordingly,  minding  their  old  busi- 
ness, and  reading  their  old  books,' with  great 
platience  arid  stupidity :  And  certainly  there 
never  was  so  remarkable  a  dearth  of  original 
talent — so  long  an  interregnum,  of  native  ge- 
nius-^as  during  about  sixty  years  in  the 
middle  of  the  last  century.  The  dramatic 
art  was  dead  fifty,  years  before — and  poetrl 
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seemed  verging  to  a  similar  extinction.    The 
few  sparks  that  appeared,  too,  showed  that 
the  old  fire  was  burnt  out,  and  that  the  altar 
must  hereafter  be  heaped  with  fuel  of  another 
'quality.     Gray,  with  the  talents,  father  of  a 
'critic  than  a  poet — with  learning,  fastidious- 
ness, and  scrupulous  delicacy  of  taste,  instead 
of  fire,  tenderness,  or  invention — began  and 
ended  a  small  school,  which  we  could  scarce- 
ly have  wished  to  become,  permanent,  admii- 
■able  in  many  refepects  as  some  of  its  produc- 
tions are — b^ing  far  too  elaborate  and  artifi- 
cial, either  for  grace  Or  for  fluency,  and  fitter 
to  excite  the  adrhiration  of  scholars,  than  the 
delight  of  ordin^ary  men.    However,  he  had 
'the  merit  of  not  being  in  any  degree  French, 
and  of  restoring  to  our  poetry  the  dignity  of 
'seriousness,  and  the  tone  at  least  of  force  and 
energy.     The  Whartonfe,  both  as  critics  and 
■aS  poets,  were  of  consideralble  service  in  dis- 
crediting the  high  pretensions  of  the  foi^nier 
ratee,  and  in  bringing  back  to  public  notice 
'the  great  stores  and  treasures  of  poetry  which 
'lay  hid  in  the  irebords  of  our  Older  literature. 
Akenfeide  attempted  a  sort  of  classical  and 
■philosophical  rapture,  which  no  elegance  of 
language  could  easily  have  rendered  popular, 
^but  which  had  merits  of  no  vulgar  order  for 
those  who  could  study  it.     Gfoldsmith  wrote 
with  perfect  elegance  and  beauty,  iti  a  style 
of  mellow  tenderneigs  and  elaborate  simplici- 
ty.   He  had  the  harmony  of  Pope  without  his 
quaintne^s,  and  his  selectness  Of  diction  with- 
'dut  his  coldness  and  e'teirnal  vivacity.     And, 
last  of  all^  came  Cowper,  with  a  style  of  com- 
plete origmality,— and,  for  the  first  time,  made 
It  apparent  to-  readers  of  all  descriptions,  that 
Pope  and  Addison  we're  no  longer  to  be  the 
models  of  English  poetry. 

In  philosophy  and  prose  writing  in  general, 
the  case  was  nearly  parallel.  The  naimeof 
■Hume  is  by  'far  the  most  considerable  which 
occurs  in  the  period  to  which  We  have  al- 
luded. But.  though  his  thinking  was  English, 
'his  style  is  entirely  French  j  and  being  natu- 
rally of  a  cold  fancy,  there  is  nothing  of  that 
'eidq'uenee  or  richness  about  him,  which  'char- 
Wterizes  the  -(vriti'ngS  of  Taylor,  and  Hooker, 
itnd  BacOn— and  continues,  with  less  liv^eight 
of  ihatter,  to  please  in  those  of  Cowley  aild 
'Clarendon.  Warburtoh  had  great  powers; 
tind  wrote  with  more  force  and  freedom  than 
the  wits  to  whom  he  succeeded— but  his 
faculties  were  perverted  by  a  paltry  love  of 
paradox,  and  reridered  lisel'ess  to  mankind  by 
^h  u'nMcky  choice  of  subjects,  and  the  arro- 
gance ahd  dogmatism  of  his  temper.  Adam 
Smith  was  nearly  the  first  who  made  deeper 
reasonings  and  more  exact  knowledge  popu- 
lar amon'g  us;  aMd  Junius  and  Johnson  the 
first  who  again  familiarized  us  with  rfiore 
glowing  aild  sonorous  diction^-and  made  iis 
feel  the  lameness  and  poorness  of  the  seridus 
style  of  Addison  'and  Swift. 

This  brings  us  down  almost  to  the  present 
times— in  which  the  revolution  in  out  litera- 
ture has  been  accelerated  and  confirmed  by 
the  concurrence  of  many  causes.  The  agita- 
tions of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  discus- 
sions as  well  as  the  hopes  and  terrors  to 


which  it  gave  occasion- the  genius  of  Ed- 
mund Burke,  and  sorr>e  others  of  his  land  of 
genius— the  impression  of  the  new  literature 
of  Germany,  evidently  the  original  of  our 
lake-school  of  poetry,  and  many  innovations 
in  our  drama- the  rise  or  revival  of  a  more 
evangelical  spirit,  in  the  body  of  the  people 
—and  the  vast  extension  of  our  political  and 
commercial  relations,  which  have  not  only 
familiarized  all  ranks  of  people,  with  distant 
countries,  and  great  undertakings,  but  have 
brought  knowledge  and  enterprise  home,  not 
merely  to  the  imagination,  but  to  the  actual 
experience  of  almost  every  individual. — All 
these,  and  several  other  circumstances,  have 
so  far  impi:oved  or  excited  the  character  of 
Our  nation,  as  to  have  created  an  effectual 
dernand  for  more  profound  speculatiori,  and 
more  serious  emotion  than  was  dealt  in  by 
the  writers  of  the  fofrner  centary,  and  which, 
if  it  has  not  yet  produced  a  corresponding 
supply  in  all  branches,  has  at  least  had  the 
efiect  of  decrying  th§  commodities  that  were 
previously  in  vogue,  as  unsuited  to  the  altered 
condition  of  the  times. 

Of  those  ingenious  writexs,  whose  charac- 
teristic certainly  was  not  vigour,  any  mOfe 
than  tenderness  or  fancy.  Swift  was  indis- 
putably the  most  vigorous— and  perhaps  the 
least  tender  or  fanciful.  The  greater  part  'of 
his  works  being  occupied  With  politics  and 
personalities  that  have  long  since  lost  all  in- 
terest, can  now  attract  but  little  attention, 
eXbep't  as  memorials  of  the  manner  in  which 
politics  arid  personalities  were  then  conduct- 
ed. In  other  parts,  however,  there  is  a  vein 
of  peculiar  humour  and  strong  satire,  which 
will  always  be  agreeable — and  a  sort  of 
heartiness  of  abuse  and  contempt  of  mankind, 
which  prCduces  a  greater  sympathy  and  ani- 
mation in  the  reader  than  the  more  elaborate 
sarcasms  that  have  since  come  into  fashion. 
Altogether  his  merits  appear  to  be  more  unique 
arid  inimitable  than  those  of  any  of  his  con- 
teriipOraiies  ;  and  as  his  works  are  connected 
in  hiaTiy  parts  with  historical  events  which  it 
must  always  be  of  irapdrtatice  to  unddrstahcf, 
we  conceive  that  there  are  none,  of  which  a 
new  and  careful  edition  is  so  likely  to  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  fiublic,  or  so  worthy  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  person  qualified  for  the 
undertaking.  In  this  resjpect,  the  pyojectors 
of  the  present  publication  must  be  considered 
as  eminently  fortunate— the,  celebrated  per- 
son who  has  here  condescended  to  the  func- 
tions of  an  editor,  being  almost  as  much 
distinguished  for  the  skill  and  learning  re- 
quired for  I'laat  humbler  office,  aS  for  the 
creative  genius  which  has  gi-yen  siich  unex- 
ampled popularity  to  his  original  compositions 
— and  uniting  to  the  minute  knowledge  and 
■patient  research  of  the  Malories  and  Chal- 
IfnerSe's,  a  vig-our  of  judgment  and  a  vivacity 
of  Sty-le  to  '(vhich  they  had,  no  pretensions. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  comparatively  hurnble 
functiorts,  he  has  acquitted  himself,  we  think, 
on  the  present  occasion,  with  great  judgment 
♦and  ability.  The  edition,  upon  the  whole,  is 
much  better  than  that  of  Dryden.  _  It  is  less 
loaded  with  long  notes  and  illustrative  quota- 
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tioiis:  while  it  furnishes  all  the  information 
that  can  reasonably  bp  desired,  in  a  simple 
and  compendious  form.  It  contains  upwards 
of  a  hundred  letters,  and  other  original  pieces 
of  Swift's  never  before  published — and,  among 
the  rest,  all  that  has  been  preserved  of  his 
correspondence  with  the  celebrated  Vanessa. 
E.vplanatory  notes  and  remarks  are  supplied 
vilh  great  diligence  to  all  the  passages  over 
which  time  may  have  thrown  any  obscurity ; 
and  the  critical  observations  that  are  prefixed 
to  the  more  considerable  productions,  are, 
with  a  reasonable  allowance  for  an  editor's 
partiality  to  his  author,  very  candid  and  in- 
genious. 

,  The  Life  is  not  every  where  extremely  well 
written,  in  a  literary  point  of  view;  but  is 
drawn  up,  in  i  substance,  with  great  intelli- 
gence, liberality^  and  good  feeling.  It  is  quite 
fair  and  moderate  in  politics;  and  perhaps 
rather  too  indulgent  and  tender  towards  indi- 
viduals of  all  descriptions — more  full,  at  least, 
of  kindness  and  veneration  for  genius  and 
social  virtue,  than  of  iridignation  at  baseness 
and  profligacy.  Altogether,  it  is  not  much 
like  the  pj'oduction  of  a  mere  man  of  letters, 
or  a  fastidious  speculator  in  sentiment  and 
morality;  but  exhibits  throughout,  and  in  a 
very  pleasing  form,  the  good  sense  and  large 
toleration  of  a  man  of  the  world — with  much 
of  that  generous  allowance  for  the 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise," 

which  genius  too  often  requires,  and  should 
therefore  always  be  most  forward  to  show. 
It  is  impossible,  however,  to  avoid  noticing, 
that  Mr.  Scott  is  by  far  too  favourable  to  the 
personal  character  of  his  author ;  whom  we 
think,  it  would  really  be  injurious  to  the  cause 
of  morality  to  allow  to  pass,  either  as  a  very 
dignified  or  a  very  amiable  person.  The  truth 
is,  we  think,  that  he  was  extremely  ambi- 
tious, arrogant,  and  selfish ;  of  a  morose,  vin- 
dictive, and  haughty  temper;  and,  though 
capable  of  a  sort  of  patronizing  generosity 
towards  his  dependants,  and  of  some  attach- 
■ment  towards  those  who  had  long  known  and 
flattered  him,  his  general  demeanour,  both  in 
public  and  private  life,  appears  to  have  been 
far  from  exemplary.  Destitute  of  temper  and 
magnanimity — and,  we  will  add,  of  principle, 
in  the  former;  and,  in  the  latter,  of  tender- 
jiess,  fidelity,  or  compassion. 

The  transformation  of  a  young  Whig  into 
an  old  Tory— the  gradual  falling  off  of  pru- 
dent men  from  unprofitable  virtues,  is,  per- 
haps, too  common  an  occurrence,  to  deserve 
iiiuch  notice,  or  justify  much  reprobation. 
But  Swift's  desertion  of  hiH  first  principles 
was  neither  gradual  nor  early — and  was  ac- 
complished under  such  circumstances  as  really 
require  to  be  exposed  a  little,  and  cannot  w-ell 
be  passed  over  in  a  fair  account  of  his  life 
and  character.  He  was  bred  a  Whig  under 
Sir  William  Temple — he  took  the  title  pub- 
licly in  various  productions;  and,  during  all 
the  reign  of  King  William,  was  a  strenuous, 
a.nd  indeed  an  intolerant  advocate  of  Revolur 
tion  principles  and  Whig  pretensions.  His 
first  patrons  were  Somer.9,  Hortland,  and  Hali- 


fax ;  and,  under  that  ministry,  the  members 
of  which  he  courted  in  private  and  defended 
in  public,  he  received  church  preferment  to 
the  value  of  near  iOOl.  a  year  (equal  at  lea«t 
to  1200/.  at  present),  with  the  promise  of  still 
farther  favours.  He  was  dissatisfied,  how- 
ever, because  his  livings  were  not  in  England; 
and  having  been  sent  over  on  the  affairs  of 
the  Irish  clergy  in  1710,  when  he  found  the 
Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  condition,  he 
temporized  for  a  few  months,  till  he  saw  that 
their  downfal  was  inevitable ;  and  then,  with- 
out even  the  pretext  of  any  public  motive, 
but  on  the  avowed  ground  of  not  having  been 
sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former  services, 
he  went  over  in  the  most  violent  and  decided 
manner  to  the  prevailing  party;  for  whose 
gratification  he  abused  his  fonner  friends  and 
benefactors,  with  a  degree  of  virulence  and 
rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too  much 
to  apply  the  terni  of  brutality ;  and,  in  the 
end,  when  the  approaching  death  of  the 
Queen,  and  their  internal  dissensions  made 
his  services  of  more  importance  to  his  new 
friends,  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  also, 
and  retire  altogether  from  the  scene,  unless 
they  made  a  suitable  provision  for  him;  and 
having,  in  this  way,  extorted  the  deanery  of 
St.  Patrick's,  which  he  always  complained 
of  as  quite  inadequate  to  his  merits,  he  coun- 
selled measures  that  must  have  involved  the 
country  in  a  civil  war,  for  the  mere  chance 
of  keeping  his  party  in  power;  and,  finally. 
on  the  Queen's  death,  retired  in  a  state  ot 
despicable  despondency  and  bitterness  to  his 
living,  where  he  continued,  16  the  end  of  his 
life,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with  unre- 
lenting and  pitiable  rancour — to  correspond 
with  convicted  traitors  to  the  constitution  they 
had  sworn  to  maintain — and  to  lament  as  the 
worst  of  calamities,  the  dissolution  of  a  minis- 
try which  had  no  merit  but  that  of  having 
promised  him  advancement,  and  of  which 
several  of  the  leading  members  immediately 
indemnified  themselves  by  taking  office  in 
the  court  of  the  Pretender. 

As  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  passed  over  a 
great  deal  too  slightly  by  his  biographer;  and 
as  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  the 
notion,  that  the  political  sins  of  eminent  per- 
sons should  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
their  merits,  we  must  beg  leave  to  verify  the 
corapreheiisive  sketch  we  have  now  given,  by 
a  few  references  to  the  documents  that  are  to 
be  found  in  the  volumes  before  us.  Of  his 
original  Whig  professions,  no  proof  will  pro- 
bably be  required ;  the  fact  being  notorious, 
and  admitted  by  all  his  biographers.  Abundant 
evidence,  however,  is  furnished  by  his  first 
successful  pamphlet  in  defence  of  Lord  So- 
mers,  and  the  other  Whig  lords  impeached  in 
1701; — by  his  own  express  declaration  in 
another  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  240),  that  "  having 
been  long  conversant  with  the  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  and  therefore  a  lover  of  liberty, 
he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  what  they  call 
a  Whig  in  politics;" — by  the  copy  of  verses 
in  which  he  deliberately  designates  himself 
"a  Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a  gown ;" — by 
his  exulting  statement  to  Tisdal,  whom  he 
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leproaohes  with  being  a  Tory,  and  says — "  To 
cool  your  insolence  a  little,  know  that  the 
Queen,  and  Court,  and  House  of  Lords,  and 
lialf  the  Commons  almost,  are  Whigs,  and  the 
number  daily  increases:" — And,  among  in- 
numerable other  proofs,  by  the  memorable 
verses  on  Whitehall,  in  which,  alluding  to  the 
execution  of  King  Charles  in  front  of  that 
building,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  with  more  zeal 
than  good  prosody, 

"  That  theatre  produced  rin  action  truly  great. 

On  wliioh  elcrnal  acclaniaiions  wait,"  &c. 
Such  being  the  principles,  by  the  zealous 
profession  of  which  he  had  first  obtained  dis- 
tinction and  preferment,  and  been  admitted 
to  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Somers,  Ad- 
dison, and  Steele,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen 
on  what  occasion,  and  on  what  considerations, 
he  afterwards  renouiiced  them .    It  is,  of  itself, 
a  tolerably  decisive  fact,  that   thia  change 
took  place  just  when  the  Whig  ministry  went 
out  of  power,  and  their  adversaries  came  into 
full  possession  of  all  the  patronage  and  inter- 
est of  the  government.     The  whole  matter, 
however,  is  fairly  spoken  out  in  various  parts 
of  his  own  writings :— and  we  do  not  believe 
there  is  anywhere  on  record  a  more  barefaced 
avowal  of  political  apostasy,  undisguised  and 
unpalliated  by  the  slightest  colour  or  pretence 
of  public  or  conscientious  motives.   It  is  quite 
a  singular  fact,  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
this  sort  of  conversion,  that  he  nowhere  pre- 
tends to  say  that  he  had  become  aware  of  any 
danger  to  the  country  from  the  continuance 
of  the  Whig  ministry — nor  ever  presumes  to 
call  in  question  the  patriotism  or  penetration 
of  Addison  and  the  rest  of  his  former  asso- 
ciates, who  remained  faithful  to   their  fii'st 
professions.     His  only  apology,  in  short,  for 
this    sudden  dereliction    of   the    principles 
which  he  had  maintained  for  near  forty  years 
—for  it  was  at  this  ripe  age  that  he  got  the 
first  glimpse  of  his  youthful  folly — is  a  pre- 
tence of  iU  usage  from  the  party  with  whom 
he  had  held  them ;  a  pretence^to  say  nothing 
of  its  inherent  baseness — which  appears  to  be 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  of  which  it  is 
enough  to  say,  that  no  mention  is  made,  till 
that  same  party  is  overthrown.    While  they 
remain  in  office,  they  have  full  credit  for  the 
sincerity  of  their  good  wishes  (see  vol.  xv.  p. 
250,  &c. ) : — and  it  is  not  till  it  becomes  both 
safe  and  profitable  to  abuse  them,  that  we 
hear  of  their  ingratitude.    Nay,  so  critically 
and  judiciously  tinied  is  this  discovery  of 
their  unworthiness,  that,  even  after  the  worthy 
author's  arrival  in  London  in  1710,  when  the 
movements  had  begun  which  terminated  in 
their  ruin,  he  continues,  for  some  months,  to 
keep  'on  fair  terms  with  them,  and  doeS  not 
give  way  to  his  well  considered  resentment, 
till  it  is/quite  apparent  that  his  interest  must 
gain   by  the   indulgence.     He  says,  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  a  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
"  The  Whigs  would  gladly  lay  hold  on  me,  as 
a  twig,  while  they  are  drowning— and  their 
great  men  are  making  me  theirclumsy  apolo- 
gies.    But  my  Lord   Treasurer  (Godolphiii) 
leceived  me  with  a  great  deal  of  coldness, 
which  has  enraged  me  so,  that  I  am  almost 
10 


vowing  revenge."  In  a  few  weeks  after- - 
the  change  being  by  that  time  complete — he 
takes  his  part  definitively,  and  makes  his  ap- 
proaches to  Harley,  in  a  manner  which  we 
should  really  imagine  no  rat  of  the  present 
day  would  have  confidence  enough  to  imitate. 
In  mentioning  his  first  interview  with  that 
emineut  person,  he  says,  "I  had  prepared' 
him  before  by  another  hand,  where  he  was 
very  intimate,  and  got  myself  represented 
(which  I  might  justly  do)  as  one  extremely  ill 
used  by  the  last  ministry,  after  some  obligation, 
because  I  refused  to  go  certain  lengths  they 
would  have  me."  (Vol.  xv.  p.  350.)  About 
the  same  period,  he  gives  us  farther  lights 
into  the  conduct  of  this  memorable  conver- 
sion, in  the  following  passages  of  the  Journal. 

"  Oct.  7.  He  (Harley)  lold  me  he  must  bring 
Mr.  Si.  John  and  me  acquainted;  and  spoke  so 
many  things  of  personal  kindness  and  esteem,  that 
I  am  inchned  to  believe  what  some  friends  had  told 
me,  that  he  would  do  every  thing  to  bring  me  over. 
He  desired  me  to  dine  with  him  onTuesday  i  and, 
after  four  hours  being  with  him,  set  ipe  down  at 
St.  James's  coifee-house  in  a  Hackney-coach. 

"I  must  tell  you  a  great  piece  of  refinement  in 
Harley.  He  charged  me  to  come  and  see  him 
often ;  I  told  him  I  was  loath  to  trouble  him,  in  so 
much  business  as  he  had,  and  desired  I  might  have 
leave  to  come  at  his  levee  ;  which  be  immediately 
refused,  and  said,  '  That  was  no  place  for  friends,' 

"  I  believe  never  was  any  thing  compassed  so 
soon :  and  purely  done  by  my  personal  credit  witli 
Mr.  Harjey  ;  who  is  so  excessively  obliging,  that  1 
know  not  U>Iiat  to  make  of  it,  mdess  to  ahem  the  ras- 
cals of  the  other  party,  that  they  used  a  man  unwor- 
thily who  had  deserved  better.  He  speaks  all  the 
kind  things  of  me  in  the  world. — Oc^.  14.  I  stand 
with  the  new  people  ten  times  better  than  ever  I 
did  with  the  old,  and  forty  times  more  caressed." 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  126. 

"  Nov.  8.  Why  should  the  Whigs  think  I  came 
to  England  to  leave  them  ?  But  who  the  devil  cares 
what  they  think  1  Am  1  under  obligations  in  the 
least  to  any  of  them  all  ?  Rot  them,  ungrateful 
dogs.  I  will  make  them  repent  their  usage  of  me, 
before  I  leave  this  place.  They  say  the  same  thing 
here  of  my  leaving  the  Whigs  ;  but  they  ovm  they 
cannot  blame  me,  considering  the  treatment  I  have 
had,^'  &c.  &c. 


If  he  really  ever  scrupled  about  going 
lengths  with  his  Whig  friends  (which  we  do 
believe),  he  seems  to  have  resolved,  that  his 
fortime  should  not  be  hurt  by  any  delicacy  of 
this  sort  in  his  new  connection ; — for  he  took 
up  the  cudgels  this  time  with  the  ferocity  of 
a  hireling,  and  the  rancour  of  a  renegade.  In 
taking  upon  himself  the  conduct  of  the  paper 
called  "The  Examiner,"  he  gave  anew  char- 
acter of  acrimony  and  bitterness  to  the  con- 
tention in  which  he  mingled^^nd  not  only 
made  the 'most  furious  and  unmeasured  at- 
tacks upon  the  body  of  the  party  to  which  it  had 
formerly  been.his  boast  that  he  belonged,  but 
singled  put,  with  a  sort  of  savage  discourtesy, 
a  variety  of  his  former  friends  and  benefac- 
tors, and  made  them,  by  name  and  descrip- 
tion, the  objects  of  the  most  malignant  abui?e. 
Lord  Somers,  Godolphin,  Steele,  and  many- 
others  with  whom  he  had  formerly  lived  in 
intimacy,  and  from  whom  he  had  received 
obligations,  were  successively  attacked  in  pub- 
lic with  the  most  rancorous  personalities,  and 
often  with  the  falsest  insinuations :  In  short, 
G  ' 
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as  he  has  himself  emphatically  expressed  it 
in  th«  Journal,  he  "  libelled  them  all  round." 
While  he  was  thus  abusing  men  he  could  not 
have  ceased  to  esteem,  it  is  quite  natural,  and 
in  course,  to  find  him  professing  the  greatest 
affection  for  those  he  hated  and  despised.  A 
thorough  partisan  is  a  thorough  despiser  of 
sincerity ;  and  no  man  seems  to  have  got  over 
that  weakness  more  completely  than  the  rev- 
erend person  before  us.  la  every  page  of 
the  Journal  to  Stella,  we  find  a  triumphant 
statement  of  things  he  was  writing  or  saying 
to  the  people  about  him,  in  direct  contradic- 
tion to  his  real  sentiments.  We  may  quote  a 
line  or  two  from  the  first  passage  that  pre- 
sents itself.  "I  desired  my  Lord  Radnor's 
brother  to  let  my.  lord  know  I  would  call  on 
him  at  six,  which  I  did ;  and  was  arguing 
with  him  three  hours  to  bring  him  over  to  us ; 
and  I  spoke  so  closely,  that  I  believe  he  will 
be  tractable;  But  he  js  a  scoundrel;  and 
though  I  said  I  only  talked  from  my  love  to  him, 
I  told  a  lie  ;  for  I  did  not  care  if  he  were  hang- 
ed :  but  every  one  gained  over  is  of  fwise- 
gMmce."— Vol.  iii.  p.  2.  We  think  there  are 
hot  many  even  of  those  who  liave  served  a 
regular  apprenticeship  to  corruption  and  job- 
bing, who  could  go  thfough  their  base  task 
wi  h  more  coolness  and  hardihood  than  this 
pious  neophyte. 

These  fe>v  references  are,  of  themselves,  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  spirit  and  the  true  motives 
of  this  dereliction  of  his  first  principles ;  and 
seem  entirely  to,  exclude  the  only  apology 
which  the  partiality  of  his  biographer  has 
been  able  to  suggest,  viz.  that  though,  from 
first  to  last,  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  was  all 
along  still  more  zealously  a  High-Church- 
man as  to  rel'gion  ;  and  left  the  Whigs  merely 
because  the  Tories  seemed  more  favourable  to 
ecclesiastical  {Sretensions.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  quite  inadmissible.  The 
^higs  w-ere  as  notoriously  connected  with  the 
liOw-Church  party  when  he  joined  and  de- 
fended them,  as  when  he  deserted  and  re- 
viled them ; — hor  is  this  anywhere  made  the 
specific  ground  ''^  his  revilings. ,  It  would  not 
have  been  very  easy,  indeed,  to  have  asserted 
such  a  principle  as  the  motive  of  his  libels  on 
the  Earl  of  i^otfingham,  who,  though  a  Whig, 
was  azeaJous  High-Churchman,  or  his  eulo- 
gies on  Bolingbroke,  who  was  pretty  well 
'  "  It  is  plain, 
principles 
were  all  along  but  a  part  ot  lus  seltishness  and 
ambition;  and  meant  nothing  else  than  a  de- 
sire to  raise  the  consequence  of  'the  order  to 
wjiioh  he  happened  to  belong.  If  he  had 
been  a  layman,  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  ■ 
have  treated  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood, 
as  he  treated  the  persons  of  all  priests  who 
were  opposed  to  him,  with  the  most  bitter 
and  irreverent  disdain.  Accordingly,  he  is  so 
far  from  ever  recommending  Whig  principles 
■  of  government  to  his  High-Chuich  friends,  or 
from  confining  his  abuse  of  the  Whigs  to  their 
tenets  in  matters  ecclesiastical,  that  he  goes 
the  whole  length  of  proscribing  the  party,  and 
proposing,  with  the  desperation  of  a  true 
apostate,  that  the  Monarch  should  be  made 


substantially  absolute  \y  the  assistance  of  a 
military  force,  in  oider  to  make  it  impossible 
that  their  principles  should  ever  again  acquire 
a  preponderance  in  the  country.  It  is  impos- 
sible, we  conceive,  to  give  any  other  mean- 
ing to  the  advice  contained  in  his  "Free 
Thoughts  on  the  State  of  Affairs,"  which  he 
wrote  just  before  the  Queen's  death,  and 
which  Bolingbroke  himself  thought  too  strong 
for  publication)  even  at  that  critical  period. 
His  leading  injunction  there,  is  to  adopt  a  sys- 
tem of  the  most  rigorous  exclusion  of  all 
Whigs  from  every  kind  of  employment ;  and 
that,  as  they  cannot  be  too  much  or  too  soon 
disabled,  they  ougiit  to  be  proceeded  against 
With  as  strong  measures  as  can  possibly  con- 
sist with  the  lenity  of  our  government;  so 
that  in  no  time  to  come  it  should  be  in  the 
power  of  the  Cro-vyn,  even  if,  it  wished  it,  to 
choose  an  ill  majority  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, 'fhis  great  work,  he  adds  very  explic- 
itly, could  only  be  well  carried  on  by  an 
entire  new-modelling  of  the  army :  and  espe- 
cfially  of  the  Royal  Guards, — which,  as  they 
then  stood,  he  chooses  to  allege  were  fitter  tp 
guard  a  prince  to  the  bar  of  a  high  court  of 
justice,  than  to  secure  him  on  the  throne. 
(Vol.  V.  p.,  404.)  This,  even  Mr.  Scott  is  so 
little  able  to  reconcile  -with  the  alleged  Whig 
principles  of  his  autior,  that  he  is  forced  to 
observe  upon  it,  that  it  is  "daring,  uncom- 
promising counsel ;  better  suited  to  the  genips 
of  the  man  who  gave  it,  than  to  that  of  the 
British  nation,  and  most  likely,  if  followed,, to 
have  led  to  a  civil  war."  i  After  this  admis- 
sion, it  really  is  not  very  easy  to  understand 
by  what  singular  stretch  of  charity  the  learn- 
ed editor  conceives  he  may  consistently  hold, 
that  Swift  was  always  a  good  Revolution 
Whig  as  to  politics,  and  only  sided  with  th6 
Tories — reluctantly,  we  must  suppose,  and 
with  great  tenderness  to  his  political  oppo- 
nents—out of  his  overpowering  zeal  for  the 
Church. 

While  he  thuS  stooped  to  the  dirtiest  and 
most  dishonourable'  part  of  a  partisan's  drudge- 
ry, it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should 
decline  any  of  the  mean  arts  by  which  a  Court 
party  may  be  maintained.  Accordingly,  we 
find  him  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  Mrs. 
Masham,  the  Queen's  favourite ;  and,  after 
reading  the  contemptuous  notices  that  occur 
of  her  in  some  of  his  Whig  letters,  as  "  one 
of  the  Queen's  dressers,  who,  by  great  in; 
trigue  and  flattery,  had  gained  an  ascendant 
over  her,"  it  is  very  edifying  to  find  him 
writing  periodical  accounts  of  the  progress  of 
her  pregnancy,  and  "  praying  God  to  preserve 
her  life,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
nation,"  &c.  &c. 

A  connection  thus  begun  upon  an  avowed 
dissatisfaction  with  the  reward  of  former 
services,  carmot,  with  consistency,  be  sup- 
posedto  have  had  any  thing  but  self-interest 
as  its  foundation :  and  though  Swift's  love  of 
power,  and  especially  of  the  power  of  wound; 
ing,  was  probably  gratified  by  his  exertions 
in  behalf  of  the  triumphant  party,  no  room  is 
left  for  doubting  that  these  Exertions  were 
substantially  prompted  by  a  desire  to  better 
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his  own  fortune,  and  that  his  opinion  of  the 
merits  of  the  party  depended  entirely  upon 
their  power  and  apparent  inchnatioli  to  per- 
foftn  this  first  of  all  duties.     The  thing  is 
spoken  edit  continually  in   the  confidential 
Journal  to  Stella;  and  though  he  was  very 
angry  with  Harley  for  offering  him  a  bank 
note  for  fiftjf  pOnrids,  and  refuged  to  be  his 
chaplain,   this  was  very  plainly  because  he 
considered  these  as  no  sufficient  pay  for  his 
services— by  no  means  because  he  wished  to 
serve  without  pay.     Very  soon  a;fter  his  pro- 
fession of  Toryism, -he  -writes'to  Stella—"  This 
is  the  last  sally- 1  Shall  ever  make ;  but  I  hope 
it  will  turn  to  soiile  (Ulcbunt.    I  have  done  more 
for  these,  and  I  think  they  laffe  more  honest 
than  the  last."  'And  a  httte  after — "  My  new 
friends  are  very  kind ;  and  I  have  promises 
enough.     To  return  -Without  some  mark  of 
distinction,  would  look  extremely  little ;  and 
I  leduld  likewise  gladly  he  sothewhat  riiher  than 
I  am."  At- last,  he  seems  to  have  fairly  asked 
for  the  see  of  Hereford  (Vol.  Xvi.  p.  45.) ;  and 
when  this  is  refused,  he  says,  "I  dined  with 
Lo'rd  Treasurer,  who  chid  me  for  being  absent 
three  days.    IVIighty  kind  -With  a  p — !  Less 
tof  'civility,  and  moire  dt  interest !"   At  lagt, 
■w-lien  thfe  -'State  of  the  Queen's  hea;lth  made 
'the  duration  of  the  ministry  ejctremely  pre- 
'cariouB,  'and  the  support  of  their  friends  more 
essential,  he  spearks'out  like  a  trueSwiss, and 
tells  theih  that  he  will  run  away  and  leave 
them,  if  they  dp  not  instantly  make  a  provi- 
sion for  him.    In  the  Journal  to  Stella,  he 
writes,  that  havingsfeen  the  warrants  foi:  three 
deaneries,  and  none  of  them  for  him,  ihe  had 
gone  to  the  Lord  Treasurer,  and  "  told  him  I 
•had  nothing  to  do  bUt  to  go  back  to  Ireland 
immediately;  forlcould  ilot,  with  any  reputa- 
tlbn,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had  something 
lidnou'rdble  iinmediatdji  given  to  me.   He  affer- 
wkrds  told  rile  he  kad  stopped  the  -«irarrants; 
and  hoped  sbinethin^  might  be  compassed  for 
me^"  &c.  And  iij  the, page  following  we  /Indi 
that  ill  his  love  lor  hip  dear  friend  ifee  Lord 
Treasurer,  wqula  not  .induce  him  ever  to  kei 
him  again,  if  he  *as  -disappbinted  in  this  ob- 
ject of  ambitifti.     "The  warrants  for  the 
deaneries  are  'still  sfoppbd,  for  fear  I  shot^ld 
he  gone,     bo  you  'thmk  kny  thing  will  be 
done  1  In  the  mean  time,  I  prepare  for  my' 
journey,  and  see  no  ^eat  people ; — nor  mil  I 
see  Lord  Treasurer  dtiy  m&re,  if  I  go."  (Vol.  iii. 
■p.  207.)  It  is  un'de*  this  threat  that  he  extortte 
the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's, — which  h6  ac- 
cepts with  much  griiriibling  and  discontent, 
and  does  not  enter  into  possession  till  all  hope 
of  better  preferment  seems  for  the  time  at  ah 
■fend.    In  this  extremity  he  seems  resolved, 
hbw'eve'r,  to'niake  the  most  'of  it ;  and  finding- 
Ihat  th'ei  expenses  of  his  induction  .and  the 
usual  payment's  'to  go-v6mmeht  on  the  occa--: 
sibn  coni6  fb  a  cop'sidferalrie  "sum,  ihe  boldlj' 
W'solvbs  to  iatek  4  thouiSand  ipoundfe  imp  fhfei 
fti'inistei's,  'on  te^  «d6rb  of  Jhib  fa^  teerVieeS',  iii  ■ 
order  to  tokk^  hiihself  feafey.    This  he  aki-i 
■nonnceS  to  Stella  soon  aftei-  the  appointmettt. ' 
"I  hope  in  time  they -irill  be  persuaded  to 
'&ve  me  some  monei/  to  tel'ear  off  these  debts. ' 
They  expect  I  shaH  ^a&s  th-e  aext  w&rtei-' 


here ;  and  then  I  will  drive  them  to  give  me  a 
sum  of  money."  And  a  little  after — "  I  shall 
be  sadly  cramped,  unless  the  Queen  will  g'lve 
me  a  thousand  .pounds.  I  am  sure  she  la-w  t  s 
me  a  great  deal  more.  Lord  Ti:easurer  ralliLs 
me  upon  it,  and,  I  am  sure,  intends  it — but 
quando  ?"  And  again — "  Lord  Treasurer  uses 
me  barbarously.  He  laughs  when  I  mention  a 
thousand  pounds — though  a  thousand  pounds 
is  a  very  serious  thing."  It  appears,  however, 
that  this  modest  request  never  -was  complied 
with ;  for,  though  Bolingbroke  got  the  Queen's 
warrant  for  it,  to  secure  Swift's  attachment 
after  he  had  turned  out  Harley,  yet  her  Tan- 
jesty'te  immediate  death  rendeled  the  gift 
unavailing. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  that  hia 
change  of  party  and  his  attachment  to  that 
which  was  no-w  uppermost,  was  wholly  foun- 
ded on  personal,  and  in  ho  degree  on  rpubhc 
considerations,  it  wouM  be  supplied  by  the 
iimum*rable  traits  of  ipersonal  vanity,  and  the 
uni-estrained  expeSsions  of  euldgy  or  abuse, 
accoiding  as  tfcit  vanity  Wis  gratified  or 
thwarted,  that  are  scattered  over  the  whole 
journal  and  correspondencej-^and  which  are 
utterly  irreconcUeable  with  the  conduct  Of  a 
man  who  was  aotirig  on  any  principle  of  dig- 
,nity  or  fairness.  ,  With  all  his  talent  and  all 
his  pride,  indeed,  it  appear^  that  Swift  ex- 
hibited, during  this  period  of  favour,  as  njuch 
of  the  ridiculous  airs  oiu. parvenu — of  a  low- 
bVed  underling  brought  suddenly  into  contact 
-With  wealth  and  splendour,  as  anyJSf  the  base 
understrappers  that  ever  made  party  disg-ust- 
ing.  ,  The  studied  rudeness  and  ostentatious 
arrogance  with  which  he  withheld  the  usual 
tribute  of  respect  that  all  well-bred  persons 
pay  to  rank  and  office,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  signs  of  this.  But  for  a  fuller  pic- 
ture, we  would  refer  to  the  Diary  of  Bishop 
Kenniet^  who  thiis  describes  the  demeanour 
of  this  politic  partisan  in  the  year  1713. 

"  Dr.  Swift  came  into  the  coffe'e-jipiiye,  and  had  a 
bow  frbSii  every  body  bvt  tbk.  When  I  chme  io 
the  'aiitic'hambe'r  to  wait  befofe  pi^ayftrs,  Dr.  Bvvift 
was  i:he  principal  man  Of  talk  ahd  business,  and 
adted  'as  a  inaster  of  -requests.  He  was  soliciting 
the  Earl  of  Arran  to  speak  to  his  brother  the  Duke 
of  .Ormqhdi  toget  a, chaplain's  place  established  jn 
ihe  garrison  of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  ia  clergyiiiati  in 
that  neighbourhood,  who  had  lately  been  in  jail,  and 
piiblished  serihoris  to  pay  fees.  He  was  promising 
Mr.  Thorord  to  iiiidtfrtake  with  my  fcord  I'reasarer, 
thait,  actjording  ro  his  petition,  he  should  ojstain  a 
salary  of  2601.  per  annum  as  minister  of  the  English 
nhtirch  at  Rotterdam.  'He  stepped  F,  Gwyniie, 
Esq.,  going  iii  with  the  red  bag  to  the  Quetei),  and 
told  him  'afolid  h'e  had  iSomethingi'osay  loliiha  fftsin 
my  Lord  Treasii'rer.  He  tallied  with  the  son  of 
Dr.  DaVen^lit  ro  bfe  sent  abroad^  and  rook  tiut  his 
pocket'booki,  and  wrote  down  several  things;,  as 
i^eOTprojniii,  to  do  for  him.     He  turned  to  the  fiie, 

Said 

'thie  ^octbi-,  '  if  "the  tbiurtJers  give  me  a  watch  that 
vvoil't  go"^ right ^'  Then  he  inytrncted  a  young  no- 
iileittm;  that  lh«  best,  poe,t  in  England  was  Mr. 
Pope  (a  papist),  who  had  begun  a  translation  of 


for  hiln.'  iSrd  Ti'iastt'rei-,  aft«r  leaving  the  Qaeeii, 
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cam«  through  the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to 
follow  him:  both  went  aS  just  before  ■prayers." — 
Life,  vol.  i.  p.  139,  140. 

We  are  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  as- 
cribe to  unworthy  motives,  what  may  be  suf- 
ficiently accounted  for  upon  better  considera- 
tions; but  we  really  have  not  charity  enough 
to  impute  Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  prevent  the 
rupture  between  Harley  and  Bolingbroke,  or 
his  continued  friendship  with  both  after  that ' 
rupture  took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disin- 
terested affection  for  those  two  individuals. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  a  most  manifest  in- 
terest to  prevent  their  disunion,  as  that  which 
plainly  tended  to  the  entire  dissolution  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  party  on  which 
he  depended;  and,  as  to  his  remaining  the 
friend  of  both  after  they  had  become- the  most 
rancorous  enemies  of  each  other,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  were  still,  respectively 
the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with  whom 
he  had  been  connected ;  and  that,  if  ever  that 
party  should  be  restored  to  power,  from  which 
alone  he  could  now  look  for  preferment,  he 
who  stood  well  with  both  these  statesmen 
would  have  a  double  chance  of  success.  Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he 
seems  to  have  east  off  friendships  far  more 
intimate  than  the  inequality  of  their,  condition 
renders  it  possible  that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bo- 
lingbroke could  be  with  him,  whenever  party 
interest  interifered  with  them; — considering 
the  disrespect  with  which  he  spoke  of  Sir 
William  Temple's  memory,  after  he  had  ab- 
jured his  principles; — the  coarseness  with 
which  he  calls  Lord  Somers  "  a  false  deceit- 
ful rascal,"  after  having  designated  him  Sis  the 
rflodern  Aristides.  for  £s  blameless  integrity; 
— and  the  unfeeling  rancour  with  which  he 
exposes  the  personal  failings  and  pecuniary 
embarrassments  of  Steele,  with  whom  he  had 
been  long  so  closely  united ; — it  would  seem 
to  require  something  more  than  the  mere  per- 
sonal attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to 
two  rival  peers,  to  account  for  his  expressions 
of  affection  for  both,  after  one  had  supplanted 
the  other.  The  natural  solution,  indeed, 
seems  to  lie  sufficiently  open.  After  the  per- 
fidy he  had  shown  to  the  Whig  party,  and  the 
virulence  with  which  he  had  revenged  his 
own  apostasy,  there  was  no  possibility  of  his 
being  again  received  by  them.  His  only 
chance,  therefore,  was  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Tories,  and  his  only  policy  to  keep  well  with 
both  their  great  leaders. 

Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  chooses  to  represent  him 
as  actuated  by  a  romantic  attachment  to  Lord 
Oxford,  and  pronounces  an  eloquent  encomium 
on  his  devoted  generosity  in  applying  for 
leave  of  absence,  upon  that  nobleman's  dis- 
grace, in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his 
retirement.  Though  he  talks  of  such  a  visit, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  he  never  did  pay 
it ;  and  that  he  was  all  the  time  engaged^  in 
the  most  friendly  correspondence  with  Bo- 
lingbroke, from  whom  the  very  day  after  he 
had  kicked  out  his  dear  friend  with  the  most 
undisguised  anger  and  contempt,  he  conde- 
scended to  receive  an  order  for  the  thousand 
pounds  he  had  so  long  solicited  from  his  pre- 


decessor in  vain.  The  following,  too,  are  the 
terms  in  which  Bolingbroke,  at  that  very  time, 
thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  could 
be  no  offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  ifi  a  pri- 
vate confidential  letter  to  this  his  dear  de- 
voted  friend.  "Your  state  of  late  passages  is 
right  enough.  I  reflect  upon  them  with  in- 
dignation ;  and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for 
having  trusted  so  long  to  so  much  real  pride 
and  a>vkward  humility ;— to  an  air  of  such  fa- 
miliar friendship,  and  a  heart  so  void  of  all 
tenderness;— to  such  a  temper  of  engrossing 
business  and  power,  and  so  perfect  an  iiica- 
pacity  to  manage  one,  with  such  a  tyrannical 
disposition  to  abuse  the  other,"  &c.  &c.  (Vol. 
xvi.  p.  219.)  If  Swift's  feelings  for  Oxford  had 
borne  any  resemblance  to  those  vi  hich  Mr. 
Scott  has  imputed  to  him,  it  is  not  conceiv- 
able that  he  should  have  continued  upon  a 
footing  of  the  greatest  cordiality  with  the  man 
who,  after  supplanting  him,  could  speak  in 
those  terms  of  his  fallen  rival.  Yet  Swift's 
friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with  Bolingbroke. 
continued  as  long  as  that  with  Oxford,  ana 
we  find  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice 
how  to  act  in  the  government  which  had  now 
fallen  entirely  into  his  hands,  but  kindly  of- 
fering, "  if  his  own  services  may  be  of  any 
use,  to  attend  him  by  the  beginning  of  win- 
ter." (Id.  p.  215.)  Those  who  know  of  what 
stuff  political  friendships  are  generally  made, 
indeed,  will  not  require  even  this  evidence  to 
prove  the  hoUowness  of  those  in  which  Swift 
was  now  connected.  The  following  passage, 
in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  the  mpst  intimate  and 
confidential  of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a 
week  or  two  before  Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a 
delicious  picture,  we  think,  of  the  whole  of 
those  persons  for  whom  the  learned  Dean  was 
thus  professing  the  most  disinterested  attach- 
ment, and  receiving,  no  doubt,  in  return,  pro- 
fessions not  less  animated  and  sincere.  It  is 
addressed  to  Swift  in  July,  1714. 

"I  meet  with  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend 
upon  any  probable  grounds  to  judge  who  will  carry 
the  great  point.  Our  female  friend  (Mrs.  Masham) 
lolJ  the  dragon  (Lord  Oxford)  in  her  own  house, 
last  Thursday  morning,  these  words :  '  You  never 
did  the  Queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable  of 
doing  her  any.'  He  made  no  reply,  hut  supped 
with  her  and  Mercurialis  (Bolingbroke)  that  mgU 
at  her  own  house. — His  revenge  is  not  the  less  meaU 
tated  for  that.  He  tells  the  words  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly to  all  mankind.  Those  who  range  under  his 
banner,  call  her  ten  thousand  bitches  and  kitchen- 
wenches.  Those  who  hate  him  do  the  same.  And 
from  my  heart,  I  grieve  that  she  should  give  such 
a  loose  to  her  passion ;  for  she  is  susceptible  of  true 
friendship,  and  has  many  social  and  domestic  vir- 
tues. The  great  attorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Har- 
court)  who  made  you  the  sham  offer  of  the  York- 
shire living,  had  a  lonp  conference  with  the  dragon 
on  Thursday,  kissed  him  at  parting,  and  cursedhita 
at  night!" — vol.  xvi.  p.  173,  174. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  which 
happened  on  the  1st  of  August  thereafter, 
speedily  composed  all  those  dissensions,  and 
confounded  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in 
one  common  proscription.  Among  the  most 
miserable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners 
on  that  occasion,  we  confess  we  were  some- 
what surprised  to  find  our  reverend  author. 
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He  who,  but  a  few  months  before,  was  vpilling 
to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war, 
for  the  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  office, 
sunk  instantly  into  pitiable  and  unmanly  des- 
pondency upon  the  final  disgrace  of  that  V)arty. 
We  are  unwilling  to  believe,  and  we  do  not 
m  fact  believe,  that  Swift  was  privy  to  the  de- 
signs of  BoUngbroke,  Ormona,  and  Mar,  to 
bring  in  the  Pretender  on  the  Queen's  demise, 
and  are  even  disposed  to  hold   it  doubtful 
whether  Oxford  concurred  in  those  measures; 
but  we  are  sure  that  no  man  of  common  fiiin- 
ness  could  have  felt  more  sorrow  and  despair, 
if  the  country  had  been  conquered  by  a  law- 
less invader,  than  this  friend  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement  did  upon  the  quiet  and  regular 
transmission  of  the  sceptre  to  the  appointed 
heir;  and  the  discomfiture  of  those  ministers 
who  are  proved  to  have  traitorously  conspired 
to  accomplish  a  counter  revolution,  and  re- 
store a  dynasty  which  he  always  affected  to 
consider  as  justly  rejected.    How  all  this  sor- 
row is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  character  of  a 
good  Revolution  Whig,  we  leave  it  to  the 
feamed  editor,  who  has  invested  him  with 
that  character,  to  discover.    To  us  it  merely 
aflfords  new  evidence  of  the  selfishness  and 
ambition  of  the  individual,  and  of  that  utter 
and  almost  avowed  disregard  of  the  public, 
which  constituted  his  political  character.    Of 
the  sorrow  and  despondency  itself,  we  need 
produce  no  proofs, — for  they  are  to  be  found 
m  every  page  of  his  subsequent  writings. 
His  whole  life,  indeed,  after  this  event,  was 
one  long  fit  of  spleen  and  lamentation :  and, 
to  the  very  end  of  his  days,  he  never  ceases 
bewailing  the  irreparable  and  grievous  calam- 
ity which  the  world  had  suffered  in  the  death 
of  that  most  imbecile  princess.    He  speaks 
of  it,  in  short,  throughout,  as  a  pious  divine 
might  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  fall  of 
primeval  man  from  the  state  of  innocence. 
The  sun  seems  darkened  for  ever  in  his  eyes, 
and  mankind  degenerated  beyond  the  tolera- 
tion of  one  who  was  cursed  with  the  remem- 
brance of  their  former  dignity  !     And  all  this 
for  what  ^ — because  the  government  was,  with 
the  full  assent  of  the  nation,  restored  to  the 
hands  of  those  whose  talents  and  integrity  he 
had  once  been  proud  to  celebrate — of  rather, 
because  it  was  taken  from  those  who  would 
have  attempted,  at  the  evident  risk  of  a  civil 
war.  to  defeat  that  solemn  settlenient  of  which 
he  had  always  approved,  and  in  virtue  of 
which  alone  the  late  Sovereign  had  succeed- 
ed ;— because  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
again  to  be  secured  in  peace,  under  the  same 
councils  which  had  carried  its  glories  so  high 
in  war— and  the  true  friends  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688  to  succeed  to  that  patronage  which 
had  previously  been  exercised  by  its  virtual 
enemies !     Such  were  the  public  calamities 
which  he  had  to  lament  as  a  patriot ;— and 
the  violence  done  to  his  pohtical  attachments 
seems  to  have  been  of  the  same  character. 
His  two  friends  were  BoHngbroke  and  Ox- 
ford :  and  both  these  had  been  abusing  each 
other,  and   endeavouring  to    supplant  each 
other,  with  all  their  might,  for  a  long  period 
of  time ;— and,  at  last,  one  of  them  did  this 


good  otfice  for  the  other,  in  the  most  insult- 
ing and  malignant  manner  he  could  devise : 
and  yet  the  worthy  Dean  had  charity  enough 
to  love  them  both  just  as  dearly  as  ever.  He 
was  always  a  zealous  advocate,  loo,  for  the 
Act  of  Settlement ;  and  has  in  twenty  places 
expressed  his  abomination  of  all  who  could 
allow  themselves  to  think  of  the  guilt  of  call- 
ing in  the  Pretender.  If,  therefore,  he  could 
love  and  honour  and  flatter  Bolingbioke,  who 
not  only  turned  out  his  beloved  Oxford,  but 
actually  went  over  to  the  Pretender,  it  is  not 
easy  to  see  why  he  should  have  been  so  im- 
placable towards  those  older  friends  of  his, 
who  only  turned  out  Bolingbroke  in  order  to 
prevent  the  Pretender  from  being  brought  in. 
On  public  grounds,  in  short,  there  is  nothing 
to  be  said  for  him ; — nor  can  his  conduct  or 
feelings  ever  receive,  any  explanation  upon 
such  principles.  But  every  thing  becomes 
plain  and  consistent  when  we  look  to  another 
quarter — when  we  consider,  that  by  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  Tory  party,  his  hopes  of  pre- 
ferment were  also  extinguished ;  and  that  he 
was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  dearer  deUght  of 
bustling  in  the  front  of  a  triumphant  party — 
of  inhaling  the  incense  of  adulation  from  its 
servile  dependants — and  of  insulting  with  im- 
punity the  principles  and  the  benefactors  he 
had  himself  deserted. 

That  this  was  thfe  true  key  to  his  feelings, 
on  this  and  on  every  other  occasion,  may  be 
concluded  indeed  with  safety,  not  only  from 
his  former,  but  from  his  after  life.    His  Irish 
politics  may  all  be  referred  to  one  principle — 
a  desire  to  insult  and  embarrass  the  gpvem- 
raent  by  which  he  was  neglected,  and  with 
which  he  despaired  of  being  reconciled  :--A 
single  fact  is  decisive  upon  this  point.    While 
his  friends  were  in  power,  we  hear  nothing 
of  the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  last 
we  hear  nothing  of  its  radical  grifevance,  the 
oppression  of  its  Catholic  population.     His 
object  was,  not  to  do  good  to  Ireland, 'but  to 
vex  and  annoy  the  English  ministry.     To  do 
this  however  with  effect,  it  was  necessary 
that  he  should  speak  to  the  interests  and  the 
feehngs  of  some  party  who  possessed  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  power  and  influence.     This 
unfortunately  was  not  the  case  in  that  day 
with  the  Catholics ;  and  though  thisguve  them 
only  a  stronger  title  to  the  senrices  of  a  truly 
brave  or  generous  advocate,  it  was  sufficient 
to  silence  Swift.    They  are  not  so  much  as 
named  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  writ- 
ijigs — and  then  only  with  scorn  and  reproba- 
tion.    In  the  topics  which  he  does  take  up,  it 
is  no  doubt  true,  that  he  frequently  inveighs 
against  real  oppression  and  acts  of  indisput- 
able impohcy ;  yet  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to 
say,  that  it  is  quite  manifest  that  these  were 
not  his  reasons  for  bringing  them  forward,  and 
that  he  had  just  as  little  scruple  to  make  an 
outcry,  where  no  public  interest  was  concern- 
ed, as  where  it  was  apparent.    It  was  suffi- 
cient for  him,  that  the  subject  was  likely  to 
excite  popular   prejudice  and  clamour, — or 
that  he  had  some  personal  pique  or  animosity 
to  gratify.     The  Drapier's  letters  are  a  suffi 
cient  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  former 
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principle ;  and  the  LegJoh  Club,  and  the  num- 
berless, bratalities  against  Tighe  and  Bettesr 
worth,  of  the  latter.  Every  body,  is  now 
satisfied  of  the  perfect  hafliilBssness,  and  in- 
deed of  the  gieat  utility  of  Wood's  scheme 
for  a  ^ew  copper  coinage  ;  and  tha  only  pre- 
texts for  the-  othei  scurrilities  to  which  we. 
have  alluded  were,  that  tha  Eadiament  had 
shown  a  disposition,  to  interfere  for  the  alj,e- 
viation,  in  some  inconsiderable  particulars,  of 
the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  tithe  system, 
—to  the  detriment,  aa  Swift  imagined,  of  the 
'  order  to  which  he.himself  belonged;  and  that 
Mr.  Tighe  had  obtained  for  a  friend  of  his 
own.  a  living  which  Swift  had  wished  to  ser 
cure  for  one  of  his  dependants. 

ffis  main  object  in  all  this,  we  make  no 
doubt,  was.  personal  pique  and  vengeance  j— 
yet  it  is  probable,  that  there  was  occasionally, 
or  throughout,  an  expectation,  of  being  again 
brought  into  the  paths  of  power  and  prefer- 
ment, by.  the  notoriety  which  these  publica- 
tions enabled  him  to  maintain,  and  by  the 
motives  which  they  held  out  to  each  succes- 
sive ministry,  to  secure,  so  efficient  a  pen  m 
their  fevour.    That  he  was  willing  to  have 
made  his  peace  with  Walpole,  eyen  during 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  is. admitted  by  Mr. 
Scott,— though  he.  discredits  the  details  which 
Lord  Chesterfield  and  others  have  given,  a^i- 
parently.  from  very  direct  authority,  of  the 
humiliating  terms  upon  which  he  was  willing 
to  accedb  to  the  alliance ;— and  it  is-  certain, 
that  he  paid  his  court  most  assiduously  to  the 
successor  of  that  Prince,  both  while  he  was 
Prince,  of  Wales,  and.  after  his  accession  to 
the  throne.    The  manner  in  which  he  paid 
his  court,  too,  was  truly  debasing,  and  espe- 
cially unworthy  of  a  High-Churchman  and  a 
public  satirist.    It  was  chiefly  by  flatteries 
and  assiduity  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard  ! 
with  whom  he  maintained  a  close  correspond- 
ence, and  upon  whom  he  always  professed 
mainly    to    rely  for    advancement.     When 
George  I.  died,  Swift  was  among  the  first  to 
kiss  the  hands  of'  the  new  sovereign,  and  in- 
dulged anew  in  the  golden  dreams  of  prefer- 
ment.    Walpole's  recal  to  power,  however, 
soon  overcast  those  visions;  and  he  then  wrote 
to  the  mistress,  humbly  and  earnestly  entreat- 
ing her,  to,  tell  him  sincerely  what  were  his 
chances  "of  success.     She  flattered  him  for 
a  while  with  hopes;  but  at  last  he  discovered 
that  the  prejudice  against  him  was  too  strong 
to  be  overcome ;  and  ran  back  in  terrible  hu- 
mour to  Ireland,  where  he  railed  ever  after 
with  his  usual  vehemence  against  the_King, 
the  Queen,  and  the  concubine.     The  truth,  it 
seems,  was,  that  the  latter  was  disposed  to  fa- 
vour him  ;  but  that  her-influence  with  the  King 
was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Queen,  who 
made  it  a  principle  to  thwart  all  applications 
which  were  made  through  that  channel. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the 
political  career  of  this  celebrated  person  ;— 
and  if  it  be  correct  in  the  main,  of  even  in 
any  material  particulars,  we  humbly  conceive 
that  a  more  unprincipled  and  base  course  of 
proceeding  never  was  held  up  to  the  scorn 
!wd  ridicule  of  mankind.    To  the  errors  and 


even  the  inconsistsnoies  of  honest  minds,  wo. 
hope  we  shall  always  besufficiently  indulgent; 
and  especially  to- siich  errors  in  practical  hfe 
as  are  incident  to  literary  and  itigeiuous  men. 
For  Swift,  however,  there isno  such  apology. 
His  profession,  through  life,  was  much  more- 
that  of  a  politician  than  of  a  clergyman  orau 
author.     He  was  not  led  away  m  any  degree 
by  heated  fancy,  or  partial  affection- by  de- 
luding visions  of  impossible  improvements,  or 
excessive  uidignation  at  incurable  vices.    He 
followed,  from  first  to  last,  the  eager   but 
steady  impulse  of  personal  ambition  and  per- 
sonal animosity ;.  and  m  the  dirty  and  devaous 
career  into  which  they  impelled  him,  he  never 
spared  the  character  orthe  feeliings  of  a  single 
individual  who  appeared  to  stand  m  his  way. 
In  no   respect,  therefore,  can  he  have  any 
claim  to  lenity;— and  now,  when  his  faults. 
are  of  importance  only  as  they  may  serve  the 
purpose  of  warning  or  misleading  to  other®,- 
we  consider  it  as  our  indispensable  duty  .to 
point  them  oiit  m  their  true  colours;  and. to 
show  that,  even  when  united  to  talents  as 
distinguished  as  his,  political  profligacy  and 
political  rancour  must  lead  to  universal  dis. 
trust  and  avoidance  during,  the  hfe- of  the  in- 
dividual, and  to  contempt  and  infamy  there. 

Gf'Swift's  personal  character,  his  ingeniana 
biographer  has  given  almost  as  partiala  rep- 
resentation, as  of  his  political  conduct;-^ 
great  part  of  it  indeed  has  been  antiBipatedj 
in  tracing  the  principles  of  that  conduct;-— 
the  same  arrogance  and  disdain  of  majikind, 
leading  to  profligate  ambition  and  scurrility  in 
public  life,  and  to  domineering  and  selfish 
habits  in  private.  His  character  seems  to  have 
been  radically  overbearing  and  tyrannical;— 
for  though,  like,  other  tyrants,- he  could  stoop 
low  enough  where  his  interests,  required  it,  it 
was  his  delight  to  exact  an  implicit  coniph- 
anae  with  his  humours  and  fancies,  and  to. 
impose  upon  all  around  him  the  task  of  ob- 
serving and.  accomihodating  tliemselves  to  hia 
habits,  without  the  slightest  regard  to  their 
convenience  or  comfort.   Wherever  he  came, 
the  ordinary  forms  of  society  were  to  give  way 
to  his: pleasure;  and  every  thing,  even  to  the 
domestic  arrangements  of  a  family,  to  be  sus- 
pended for  his  caprice.— If  he  was  to  be  intro- 
duced to  a  person  of  rank,  he.  insisted  that  the 
first  advances  and  the  first  visit  should  be  made 
to  him.   If  he  went  to  see  a.friend  in  the  coun- 
iry,  he  would  order  an  old  tree  to  be  cut  down, 
if  it  obstr-iloted  the  view  from  his  window— and 
was  never  at  his  ease  unless  he  was  allowed 
to  give  nicknames  to  the  lady  of  the  house, 
and  make  lampoons  upon  her  acquainianee. 
On  going  for  the.  first  time  into  any  family,  he 
frequently  prescribed  beforehand  the  hows 
for  their  meals,  sleep,  and  exercise:  and  in- 
sisted rigorously  upon  the  literal  fulfilmeut  ot 
the  capitulation.     From  his  intimates  he  uni- 
formly exacted  the  most  implicit  submission 
to  all  his  whims  and  absurdities;  and  earned 
his  prerogative  so  far,  that  he  sometimes  use* 
to  chase  the  Grattans  and  other  accommodating 
friends,  through  the  apartments  of  the  Dean- 
ery, and  up  and  down  stairs,  drivmg  them  like 
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horses,  with  a  large  whip,  till  he  thought  he 
had  enough  of  ex,eroiBe.  All  his  jests  have 
the  same  character  of  insolence  and  coarse- 
ness. When  he  first  came  to  his  curate's 
house,' he  announced  himself  as  "his  mas- 
ter;"— took  possession  of  the  fireside,  and  or- 
dered his  wife  to  take  charge  of  his  shirts  and 
stockings.  When  a  young  clergyma,n  was  in- 
troduced to  him,  he  offered  him  the  dregs  of 
a  bottle  of  wine,  and  said,  he  always  kept  a 
poor  parson  about  him  to  drink  up  his  dregs. 
Ijlven  in  hiring  servants,  he  always  chose  to 
iiisult  theni,,  by  inquiring  into  their  qualifica- 
tions for  some  filthy  and  degrading  oiSioe. 
And  though  it  may  be  true,  that  his  after 
conduct  was  not  exactly  of  a  piece  with  those 
preliminaries,  it  is  obvious,  that  as  iio  man  of 
proper  feelings  could  subniit  to  such  imperti- 
nence, BO  no  man  could  have  a  right  to  indulge 
in  it.  Even  considered  merely  as  a  manner 
assumed  to  try  the  character  of  those  with 
whom  he  lived,  it  was  a  test  .which  no  one 
but  a  tyrant  could  imagine  himself  entitled  to 
^'PPly  j~^°''  Swift's  practical  conclusion  froni 
it  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  might  be  ex- 
pected. He  attached  himself  to  those  only 
who  were  mean  enough  to  'bear  this  usage, 
and  broke  with  all  who  resented  it.  While 
he  had  something  to  gain  or  to  hope  from  the 
world,  he  seems  to  have  been  occasionally 
less  imperious;  but,  after  he  retired  to  Ireland, 
he  gave  way  without  restraint  to  the  native 
arrogance  of  his  character;  and^  accordingly, 
confined  himself  almost  entirely  to  the  society 
of  a  few  easy-tempered  persons,  who  had  no 
talents  or  pretensions  to  come  in  competition 
with  his :  and  who,  for  the  honour  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, were  willmg  tp  subijiit  to  the  do- 
minion he  usurped.  . 

A  singular  contrast  to  the  rudeness  apd  ar- 
rogance of  this  behaviour  to  his  friends  and 
dependants,  is  afforded  by  the  instances  of 
extravagant  adulation  and  base  humility, 
whi,ch  occur  in  his  addresses  to  those  upon 
whom  his  fortune  depended.  After  he  gets 
into  the  society  of  Bolingbroke  and  Oxford, 
and  up  to  the  age  of  forty,  these  are  composed 
in  something  of  a  better  taste ;  but  the  true 
models  are  to  be  found  in  his  addresses  to  Sir 
William  Temple,  the  first  and  most  honoured 
of  his  patrons,  upon  whose  sickness  and  re- 
covery lie  has  indited  a  heroic  epistle  and  a 
Pindaric  ode,  more  fulsome  and  extravagant 
than  any  thing  that  had  then  proceeded  froin 
the  pen  even  of  a  poet-laureate ;  and  to  whom, 
after  he  had  left  hjs  family  in  bad  humour, 
he  sends  a  miserable  epjstle,  entreating  a  cer- 
tificate of  character,  in  terms  which  are  scarce- 
ly consistent  with  the  consciousness  of  de- 
serving it;  and  are,  at  all  events,  infinitely 
inconsistent  with  the  proud  and  peremptory 
tone  which  he  assumed  to  those  who  would 
hear  with  it.  A  few  lines  may  be  worth 
quoting.  He  was  then  full  twenty-seven  years 
of  age,  and  a  candidate  for  ordiriation.  After 
explaitiing  this,  hp  adds — 

.  "  I  entreat  that  your  honour  will  consider  this, 
end  will  plea.s9  to  send  me  some  certificate  of  my 
tehaviour  during  almost  three  years  in  your  family; 
wherein  I  shall  stand  in  na  >d  of  all  your  goodness  lo 


excuse  my  many  weaknesses  and  oversights,  mucji 
more  lo  say  any  thing  to  my  advantage.  The  par- 
ticulars expected  of  me  are  what  relate  to  morals 
and  learning,  and  the  reasons  of  quitting  youi 
honour's  family,  that  is,  whether  the  last  was  oc- 
casioned by  any  ill  actions.  They  are  all  left  eniirely 
to  your  honour's  mercy,  though  in  the  first  I  think 
I  cannot  reproach  myself  any  farther  than  for  i»- 
firmities. 

"  This  is  all  I  dare  beg  at  present  from  your  honour, 
under  circumstances  of  life  not  worth  your  regard. 
What  is  left  me  to  wish  (next  to  the  healih  and  pros- 
perity of  your  honour  and  family),  is,  that  Heaven 
would  one  day  allow  me  the  opportunity  of  leaving 
my  acknowledgments  at  your  feet  fop  so  many  fa- 
vours I  have  received  ;  which,  whatever  eflect  they 
have  had  upon  my  fortune,  shall  never  fail  to  have 
the  greatest  upon  my  mind,  in  approving  myself* 
upon  all  occasions,  yoirr  honour's  most  obedient 
and  most  dutiful  servant." — Vol.  xv.  pp.  330,  231. 

By  far  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the. 
same  time  most  discreditable  and  most  inter- 
esting part  of  Swift's  history^  however,  is  that 
which  relates  to  his  connection  with  the  three 
unfortunate  women,  whose  happiness  he  ru- 
inedj  and  vfho^e  reputation  he  did  what  was 
in  htm  to  destroy.  We  say,  the  three  women 
— for  though  Varina  was  cast  off  before  he 
had  fame  or  practice  enough  in  composition 
to  celebrate  her  in  song,  like  Stella  or  Vanessa, 
her  injuries  seem  to  have  been  nearly  as  great, 
and  altogether  as  unpardonable  as  those  of  the 
other  two.  Soon  after  leaving  college,  he 
appears  to  have  formed,  or  at  best  professed, 
an  attachment  to  a  Miss  Jane  Waryng,  the 
sister  of  a  feUow-student,  to  whom  his  assidu- 
ities seemed  lo  have  rendered  him  acceptable, 
and  with,  whom  he  correspon4ed  for  a  series 
of  years,  und^r  the  preposterous  name  of  Va- 
rina. There  appear  to  he  but  two  letters  of  this 
correspondence  preserved,  both  written  by 
Swift,  one  in_  the  height  of  his  passion,  and 
the  other  in  its  decline — and  both  extremely 
characteristic,  and  curious.  The  first  is  dated 
in  1696,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  ex- 
treme badness  knd  stupidity;  though  it  is  full 
enough  of  love  and  larnentation.  _  The  lady, 
it  seems,  had  long  before  confessed  a  mutual 
flame ;  but  prudential  considerations  made  ■ 
l^er  averse  to  an  immediate  union, — upon 
which  the  lover  raves  and  complains  in  the 
following  deplorable  sentences, — written,  it 
will  be  observed,  when  he  was  on  the  borders 
of  thirty,  and  proving,  along  with  his  early 
poerns,  how  very  late  he  canie  to  the  use  of 
his. faculties. 

"  Madnm — Impatience  is  the  mo?t  inseparable 
jiualiiy  of  a  lover,  and  indeed  of  every  person  who 
is  in  pursuit  of  q  design  whereon  he  Conceives  his 
greatest  happiness  or  misery  to  depend.  It  is  the 
same  thing  in  war,  in  courts,  and  in  commpn  busi- 
ness. Every  one  who  hunts  after  pleasure,  or  fanie, 
or  fortune,  is  still  restless  and  uneasy  till  he  has 
hunted  down  his  game ;  and  all  this  is  not  only 
very  natural,  but  something  reasonable  too :  for"a 
violent  desire  is  little  better  than  a  distemper,  and 
therefore  men  are  not  to  blame  in  looking  after 
a  cure.  /  find  myself  Imgdy  infected  with  tlii? 
malady,  and  am  easily  vain  enough  to  behevq  it 
has,  some  very  good  reasons  lo  excuse  it.  For  in- 
deed, in  my  case,  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  will  admit  p4rdon  for  more  than  ordinary 
disquiets.  That  dearest  object  upon  which  all 
my  prospect  of  happiness  eniirely  depends,  is  in 
perpetual  danger  to  b?  removed  ior  ever  from  my 
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Bight.  Varina'a  life  is  daily  wasiine ;  and  though 
one  just  and  hpnourable  action  would  furnish  htalrh 
to  her,  and  unspeakable  happiness  to  us  both,  yet 
some  power  that  repines  at  human  felicity  has  that 
influence  to  hold  her  continually  doating  upon  her 
cruelty,  and  me  on  the  cause  of  it. 

'•  Would  to  Heaven  you  were  but  a  while  sensi- 
ble of  the  thoughts  into  which  my  present  distrac- 
tions' plunge  nie  ;  they  hnle  me  a  thousand  ways, 
and  I  not  able  to  hear  them.  It  is  so,  hy  Heaven: 
'I'he  love  of  Varina  is  of  more  tragical  consequence 
than  her  cruelty.  Would  to  God  you  had  treated 
and  scorned  me  from  the  beginning.'  It  was  your 
pity  opened  the  first  way  to  my  misfortune  ;  and 
now  your  love  is  finishing  my  ruin ;  and  is  it  so 
then  ?  In  one  fortnight  I  must  take  eternal  farewell 
of  Varina:  and'  (I  wonder)  will  she  weep  at  part- 
ing, a  little  to  justify  her  poor  pretences  of  some 
affection  to  me  ? 

*'  Surely,  Varina,  you  have  but  a  very  mean 
opinion  of  the  joys  that  accompany  a  true,  honour- 
able, unlimited  love  ;  yet  either  nature  and  our  an- 
cestors have  highly  deceived  us,  or  else  all  other 
sublunary  things  are  dross  in  comparison.  Is  it 
possible  you  can  be  yet  insensible  to  the  prospect 
of  a  rapture  and  delight  so  innocent  and  so  exahed  ? 
By  Heaven,  Varina,  you  are  more  experienced  and 
have  less  virgin  innocetice  than  I.  Would  not  your 
conduct  make  one  think  you  were  hugely  skilled 
in  all  the  httle  politic  methods  of  intrigue  ?  Love, 
with  the  gall  of  too  much  discretion,  is  a  thousand 
times  worse  than  with  none  at  all.  It  is  a  peculiar 
part  of  nature  which  art  debauches,  but  cannot 
improve. 

"  Farewell,  madam  ;  and  may  love  make  you  a 
while  forget  your  temper  to  do  me  justice.  Only 
remember,  tlmt  if  you  still  refuse  to  be  mine,  you 
will  quickly  lose,  for  ever  lose,  him  that  has  resolved 
to  die  as  he  has  lived,  all  yours,  Jo.\.  Swift." — 
Vol.  XV.  pp.  232—237. 

Notwithstanding  these  tragic  denunciations. 
he  neitlier  died— nor  married — nor  broke  off 
thfe  connection,  for  four  years  thereafter;  in 
the  latter  part  of  which,  having  been  at  last 
presented  to  two  livings  in  Ireland,  worth 
near  4001.  a  year,  the  lady  seems  to  have 
been  reduced  to  remind  him  of  his  former 
impatience,  and  fairly  to  ask  him,  whether 
his  affections  had  suffered  any  alteration.  His 
answer  to  this  appeal  is  contained  in  the 
second  letter; — and  is,  we  think,  one  of  the 
most  complete  patterns  of  meanness,  selfish- 
ness, and  brutality,  we  have  ever  met  with. 
The  truth  undoubtedly  was,  that  his  affections 
were  estranged,  and  had  probably  settled  by 
this  time  on  the  unfortunate  Stella:  but  in- 
stead of  either  fairly  avowing  this  inconstancy, 
or  honourably  fulfilling  engagements,  froni 
which  inconstancy  perhaps  could  not  release 
him,  he  thinks  fit  to  write,  in  the  most  frigid, 
insolent,  and  hypocritical  terms,  undervaluing 
her  fortune  and  person,  and  finding  fault  with 
her  humour ; — and  yet  pretending,  that  if  she 
would  only  comply  with  certain  conditions 
which  he  specifies,  he  might  still  be  persuaded 
to  venture  himself  with  her  into  the  perils  of 
matrimony.  It  will  be  recollected,  that  when 
he  urged  immediate  marriage  so  passionafely 
in  1696,  he  had  no  provision  in  the  world,  and 
must  have  intended  to  live  on  her  fortune, 
which  yielded  about  lOOl.  a  year,  and  that  he 
thought  her  health  as  well  as  happiness  would 
be  saved  by  the  match.  ,  In  ItOO,  when  he 
had  got  two  livings,  he  addresses  her  as  fol- 
lows— 

"  I  desire,  therefore,  you  will  let  mo   know  if 


your  health  be  otherwise  than  it  was  when  you 
-told  me  the  doctors  advised  you  against  marriage, 
as  what  would  certainly  hazard  your  life.  Are 
they  or  you  grown  of  another  opinion  in  this  partic- 
ular ?  are  you  in  a  condition  to  manage  domestic 
affairs,  with  an  income  of  less  (perhaps)  than  3001. 
a-year  ?  (it  must  have  been  near  .500i.)  have  you 
such  an  inclination  to  my  person  and  humour,  as 
to  comply  with  my  desires  and  way  of  living,  and 
endeavour  to  make  us  both  as  happy  as  you  can? 
can  you  bend  your  love  and  esteem  and  indifference 
to  others  the  same  way  as  I  do  mine  ?  shall  I  have 
so  much  power  in  your  heart,  or  you  so  much  gov- 
ernment of  your  passions,  as  to  grow  in  good 
humour  upon  my  approach,  though  provoked  by  a 
?  have   you   so   much  good   nature  as  to 


endeavour  by  soft  words  to  smooth  any  rugged 
humour  occasioned  by  the  cross  accidents  of  lile  1 
shall  the  place  wherever  your  husband  is  thrown 
be  more  welcome  than  courts  xir  cities  without 
him  ?  In  short,  these  are  some  of  the  necessary  me- 
thods to  please  men,  who,  like  me,  are  deep  read  in 
the  world  ;  and  to  a  person  thus  made,  1  should  he 
proud  in  giving  all  due  returns  towards  making 
her  happy." — Vol.  xv.  pp.  247,  248. 

He  then  tells  her,  that  if  every  thing  else 
were  suitable,  he  should  not  care  whether 
her  person  were  beautiful,  or  her  fortune  large. 

"  Cleanliness  in  the  first,  and  cpmpelencyin  the 
other,  is  all  I  look  for.  I  desire,  indeed,  a  plentiful 
revenue,  but  would  rather  it  should  be  of  my  own; 
though  I  should  bear  from  a  wife  to  be  reproached 
for  the  greatest." — Vol.  xv.  pp.  248. 

To  complete  the  picture  of  his  indifference, 
or  rather  his  ill-disguised  disincHnation,  he 
adds — 

"  The  dismal  account  you  say  I  have  given  you 
of  my  livings  I  can  assure  you  to  be  a  true  one; 
and,  since  it  is  a  dismal  one  even  in  your  own 
opinion,  you  can  best  draw  consequences  from  it. 
The  place  where  Dr.  Bolton  lived  is  upon  a  living 
which  he  keeps  with  the  deanery ;  but  the  place 
of  residence  for  that  they  have  given  me  is  within 
a  mile  of  a  town  called  Trim,  twenty  miles  from 
hence ;  and  there  is  no  other  way  but  to  hire  a 
house  at  Trim,  or  build  one  on  the  spot:  the  first 
is  hardly  to  be  done,  and  the  other  1  am  too  poor  to 
perform  at  present. ^^ — Vol.  xv,  p.  246. 

The  lady,  as  was  to  be  expected,  broke  off 
all  correspondence  after  this  letter — and  so 
ended  Swift's  first  matrimonial  engagement, 
and  first  eternal  passion  ! — What  became  of 
the  unhappy  person,  whom  he  thus  heartlessly 
abandoned,  with  impaired  health,  and  morti- 
fied affections,  after  a  seven-years'  courtship, 
is  nowhere  explained.  The  fate  of  his  next 
victim  is  at  least  more  notorious. 

Esther  Johnson,  better  known  to  the  reader 
of  Swift's  works  by  the  name  of  Stella,  was 
the  child  of  a  London  merchant,  who  died  ir. 
her  infancy ;  when  she  went  with  her  mother, 
who  was  a  friend  of  Sir  W.  Temple's  sister, 
to  reside  at  Moorpark,  where  Swift  was  then 
domesticated.  Some  part  of  the  charge  of  her 
education  devolved  upon  him; — and  though 
he  was  twenty  years  her  senior,  the  interest 
with  which  he  regarded  her,  appears  to  have 
ripened  into  something  as  much  like  affection 
as  could  find  a  place  in  his  selfish  bosom. 
Soon  after  Sir  William's  death,  he  got  his 
Irish  livings,  besides  a  considerable  legacy; — 
and  as  she  had  a  small  independence  of  her 
own,  it  is  obvious  that  there  was  nothing  to 
prevent  their  honourable  and  immediate  union. 
Some  cold-blooded  vanity  of  ambition,  how- 
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ever,  or  some  politic  anticipation  of  his  own 
possible  inconstancy,  deterred  him  from  this 
onward  and  open  course ;  and  led  him  to  an 
arrangement  which  was  dishonourable  and 
absurd  in  the  beginning,  and  in  the  end  pro- 
uuctire  of  the  most  accumulated  misery.   He 
prevailed  upon  her  to  remove  her  residence 
from  the  bosom  of  her  own  family  in  Eng- 
land, to  his  immediate  neighbourhood  in  Ire- 
land, where  she  took  lodgings  with  an  elderly 
companion,  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Dingley — 
avowedly  for  the  sake  of  his  society  and  pro- 
tection, and  on  a  footing  of  intimacy  so  very 
■  strange  and  unprecedented,  that  whenever  he 
,  left  his  parsonage  house  for  England  or  Dub- 
lin, these  ladies  immediately  took  possession, 
a,nd  occupied  it  till  he  came  back. — A  situa- 
tion so  extraordinary  and  undefined,  was  liable 
of  course  to  a  thousand  misconstructions ;  and 
must  have  been  felt  as  degrading  by  any 
woman  of  spirit  and  delicacy:  and  accord- 
ingly, though  the  master  of  this  Platonic  se- 
raglio seems  to  have  used  all  manner  of  paltry 
and  insulting  practices,  to  protect  a  reputation 
which  he  had  no  right  to  bring  into  question, 
— by  never  seeing  her  except  in  the  presence 
of  Mi's.  Dingley,  and  never  sleeping  under 
the  same  roof  with  her, — it  is  certain  both 
that  the  connection  was  regarded  as  indeco- 
rous by  persons  of  her  own  sex,  and  that  she 
herself  felt  it  to  be  humiliating  and  improper. 
Accordingly,  within  two  years  after  her  set- 
tlement in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  she  encou- 
raged the  addresses  of  a  clergyman  of  the 
name  of  Tisdall,  between  whom  and  Swift 
there  was  a  considerable  intimacy ;  and  that 
she  would  have  married  him,  and  thus  sacri- 
ficed her -earliest  attachment  to  her  freedom 
and  her  honour,  had  she  not  been  prevented 
by  the  private  dissuasions  of  that  false  friend, 
who  did  not  choose  to  give  up  his  own  claims 
tp  her,  although  he  had  not  the  heart  or  the 
nonour  to  make  her  lawfully  his  own.     She 
•was  then  a  blooming  beauty,  of  little  more 
than  twenty,  with  fiiie  black  hair,  delicate 
features,  and  a  playful  arid  affectionate  char- 
acter.    It  seems  doubtful  to  us,  whether  she 
originally  felt  for  Swift  any  thing  that  could 
properly  be  called,  love — and  her  willingness 
to  marry  another'  in  the  first  days  of  their 
connection,   seems   almost  decisive   on   the 
subject:  but  the  ascendancy  he  had  acquired 
over  her  mind,  and  her  long  habit  of  submit- 
ting her  own  judgment  and  inclinations  to 
his,  gave  him  at  least  an  equal  power  over 
her,  and  moulded  her  pliant  affections  into 
too  deep  and  exclusive  a  devotion.     Even 
before  his  appointment  to  the  Deanery  of  St. 
Patrick's,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  devise 
any  apology  for  his  not  marrying  her,  or  allow-- 
ing  her  to  marry  another;  the  only  one  that 
he  ever  appears  to  have  stated  himself,  viz. 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  fortune  to  sustain  the 
expenses  of  matrimony,  being  palpably  absurd 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man  born  to  nothing,  and 
already  rnqre  wealthy  than  nine-tenths  of  his 
order :  but,  after  he  obtained  that  additional 
preferment,  and  was  thus  ranked  among  the 


sense  to  pretend  that  it  was  the  want  of  mo- 
ney that  prevented  him  from  fulfilling  his 
engagements.  Stella  was  then  twenty-six, 
and  he  near  forty-five ;  and  both  had  hitherto 
lived  vexy  far  within  an  income  that  was  now 
more  than  doubled.  Tl^at  she  now  expected 
to  be  made  his  wife,  appears  from  the  pains 
he  takes  in  the  Journal  indirectly  to. destroy 
that  expectation;  and  though  the  awe  in 
which  he  habitually  kept  her,  probably  pre- 
vented her  either  from  complaining,  or  in- 
quiring into  the  cause;  it  is  now  certain  that 
fe,  new  attachment,  as  heartless,  as  unprinci- 
pled, and  as  fatal  in  its  consequences  as  either 
of  the  others,  was  at  the  bottom  of  this  cruel 
and  unpardonable  propeeding. 

During  his  residence  in  London,  from  1710 
to  1712,  he  had  leisure,  in  the  intervals  of  his 
political  labours,  to  form  ihe  acquaintance  of 
Miss  Esther  Vanhomrigh,  whose  unfortunate 
love  he  has  recorded,  with  no  great  delicacy, 
under  the  name  of  Vanessa.  This  young 
lady,  then  only  in  her  twentieth  year,  joined 
to  all  the  attractions  of  youth,  fashion,  and 
elegance,  the  still  more  dangerous  gifts  of  a 
hvely  imagination,  a  confiding  temper,  and  a 
capacity  of  strong  and  permanent  afi'ection — 
Swift,  regardless  of  the  ties  which  bound  him 
to  Stella,  allowed  himself  to  be  engaged  by 
those  qualities;  and,  without  explaining  the 
nature  of  those  ties  to  his  new  idol,  strove  by 
his  assiduities  to  obtani  a  return  of  afi'ection — 
while  he  studiously  concealed  from  the  un- 
happy Stella  the  wrong  he  was  conscious  of 
doing  her.  We  willingly  borrow  the  worda 
of  his  partial  biographer,  to  tell  the  rest  of  a 
story,  which,,  we  are  afraid,  we  should  tell 
with  little  temper  ourselves. 

"  While  Vanessa  was  occupying  much  of  his 
time,  and  much  doubtless  of  his  thoughts,  she-'  is 
never  once  meniioned  in  the  Journal  directly  by 
name,  and  is  only  twice  casually  indicated  by  the 
title  of  Vanhomrigh's  eldest  daughter.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  consciousness  on  Swift's  part,  that  his 
attachment  to  his  younger  pupil  was  of  a  nature 
which  could  not  be  graiifying  lo  her  predecessor, 
alihough  he  probably  shut  his  own  eyes  to  ine  con- 
sequences of  an  intimacy  which  he  wished  to  con 
ceal  from  those  of  Stella.  Miss  Vanhom.righ,  in 
the  mean  while,  conscious  of  the  pleasure  which 
Swift  received  from  her  society,  and  of  the  advan- 
tages of  youth  and  fortune  which  she  possessed, 
and  ignorant  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which 
he  siood  with  respect  to  another,  naturally,  and 
surely  wiihout  offence  either  to  reason  or  virtue, 
gave  way  to  the  hope  of  forming  an  union  with  a 
man  whose  talents  had  first  attracted  her  admira- 
tion, and  whose  attentions,  in  the  course  of  their 
rnutual  studies,  had,  by  degrees,  gained  her  afiet,- 
tions,  and  seemed  to  warrant  his  own.  The  friends 
conlitiued  to  use  the  language  of  friendship,  but 
whh  the  assiduity  and  earnestness  of  a  warmer 
Ijassion,  until  Vanessa  rent  asunder  the  veil,  by  in 
titiiaiing  to  Swift  the  stale  of  her  affections ;  and  in 
this,  as  she  conceived,  she  was  justified  by  his  own 
favourite,  though  dangerous  maxim,  of  doing  thai 
which  seems  in  itself  right,  wiihout  respect  to  the 
common  opiiiion  of  the  world.  We  cannot  doubt 
thijr  he  actually  felt  the  'shame,  disappointment, 
guilt,  surprise,'  e.^pressed  in  his  celebrated  poem, 
though  he  had  not  courage  to  take  the  open  and 
manly  course  of  avowing, those  engagements  with 
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confession,  he  answered  the  avowal  of  Vanessa's 
passion,  at  first  in  raillery,  and  nfierwards  by  an 
oifer  of  devoted  and  everlasting  friendsliip,  founded 
on  the  basis  of  virtuous  esteem.  Vanessa  seems 
neither  to  have  been  contented  nor  silenced  by  the 
result  of  her  declaration ;  but  to  the  very  close  of 
her  life  persisted  in  endeavouring,  by  entreaties  and 
arguments,  to  extort  a  more  lively  return  to  her 
passion,  than  this  cold  proffer  was  calculated  to 
tfford. 

"  The  effect  of  his  increasing  intimacy  with  the 
fascinating  Vanessa, 'may  be  plainly  traced  in  the 
Journal  to  Stella,  which,  in  the  course  of  its  pro- 
gress, becomes  more  and  more  cold  and  indiffer- 
ent,— breathes  fewer  of  those  aspirations  after  the 
quiet  felicity  of  a  life  devoted  to  M.  D.  and  the 
v\ilIows  at  Laracor, — uses  less  frequently  the  affec- 
tionate jargon,  called  the  '  little  language,'  in  which 
his  fondness  at  first  displays  itself, — and,  in  short, 
exhibits  all  the  symptoms  of  waning  affection. 
Stella  was  neithjer  blind  to  the  altered  style  of  his 
correspondence,  nor  deaf  to  the  rumours  which 
were  wafted  to  Ireland.  Her  letters  are  not  pre- 
served; but,  from  several  passages  of  the  Journal, 
it  appears  that  they  intimated  displeasure  and  jea- 
lousy, which  Swift  endeavours  to  appease. 

"  Upon  Swift's  return  to  Ireland,  we  may  guess 
at  the  disturbed  state  of  his  feelings,  wounded  at 
once  by  ungratified  ambition,  and  harassed  by  his 
affection  being  divided  between  two  objects,  each 
worthy  of  his  attachment,  and  each  having  great 
claims  upon  him,  while  neither  was  likely  to  remain 
contented  with  the  hmited  return  of  friendship  in 
exchange  for  love,  and  that  friendsliip  too  divided 
with  a  rival.  The  claims  of  Stella  were  preferable 
in  point  of  date ;  and,  to  a  man  of  honour  and  good 
faith,  in  every  respect  irresistible.  She  had  resigned 
her  country,  her  friends,  and  even  hazarded  her 
character,  in  hopes  of  one  day  being  united  to 
Swift.  But  if  Stella  had  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fice, Vanessa  was  the  more  important  victim.  She 
had  youth,  fortune,  fashion;  all  the  acquired  ac- 
complishments and  information  in  which  Stella  was 
deficient ;  possessed  at  least  as  much  wit,  and  cer- 
tainly higher  powers  of  imagination.  That  he  had 
no  intention  to  marry  Vanessa,  is  evident  from  pas- 
sages in  his  letters,  which  are  inconsistent  with 
such  an  arrangement;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
whole  tenor  excludes  that  of  guilty  intimacy.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  conduct,  with  respect  to  Stella, 
was  equally  dubious.  So  soon  as  he  was  settled  in 
the  Deanery-house,  his  first  care  was  to  secure 
lodgings  for  .Mrs.  Dingley  and  Stella,  upon  Or- 
mond's  Quay,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Liff'y;  and 
to  resume,  wuh  the  same  guarded  caution,  the  in- 
tercourse which  nad  formerly  existed  between  them. 
But  circumstances  soon  compelled  him  to  give  that 
connection  a  more  definite  character. 

"  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh  was  now  dead.  Her, two 
sons  survived  her  but  a  short  time ;  and  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  young  jLadies  were  so  far  em- 
barrassed by  inconsiderate  expences,  as  gave  them 
■a  handsome  excuse  for  retmlng  to  Ireland,  where 
their  father  had  left  a  small  jwoperty  near  Celbritlge. 
The  arrival  of  Vanessa  -iii  ©ablin  ejcoiied  the  ap- 
prehensions of  Swift,  add  the  jealoHsy  of  Stella. 
However  imprudently  tihe  Dean  might  ijave  in- 
dulged himself  and  the  unfortunate  young  lady,  by 
frequenting  her  society  during  his  residenceSn  fen^ 
land,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  aKVie  to  all  the 
hazards  that  might  accrue  to  the  reputation  and 
peace  of  both,  by  .continuing  the  same  intimacy  in 
Dubhn.  But  -the  jneans  of  avoiding  it  were  no 
longer  in  his  power,  although  his  reiterated  re- 
monstrances^assumed  cyan  the  character  of  unkind- 
ness.  Sho'imjioiMuned  him  with  complaints  of  ne- 
glect and  cruelly ;  and  it  was  obvious,  that  any 
decisive  measure  to  break  their  correspondence, 
would  be  attended  with  some  such  tragic  conse- 
quence, as,  though  late,  at  length  concluded  their 
story.  Thus  engaged  in  a  labyrinth,  where  perse- 
verance was  wrong,  and  retreat  seemed  almost  im- 


possible. Swift  resolved  to  temporise,  in  hopes 
probably,  that  time,  accident,  the  mutability  inci- 
dent to  violent  aflTections,  might  extricate  himself 
and   Vanessa  from  the  snare  in  which   his  own 
culpable  imprudence  had  involved   them.    Mean 
while,  he  continued  to  bestow  on  her  those  merits 
of  regard  which  it  was  impossible  to  refuse  to  her 
feelings  towards  him,  even  if  they  had  not  been 
reciprocal.     But  the  conduct   which  he  adopted 
as  kindest  to  Miss  Vanhomrigh,  was  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  Stella.     His  fears  and  affections  were  next 
awakened  for  that  early  favourite,  whose  suppress, 
ed  grief  and  jealousy,  acting  upon  a  frame  naturally 
delicate,  menaced  her  health  in  an  alarming  man. 
ner.     The  feelings  with  which  Swift   beheld  the 
wreck  which  his  conduct  had  occasioned,  will  nut, 
bear  description.     Mrs.  Johnson  had  forsaken  her 
country,  and  clouded  even  her  reputation,  to  be- 
come  the  sharer  of  his  fortunes,  when  at  their 
lowest ;  and  the  implied  ties  by  which  he  was  bound 
to  make  her  compensation,  were  as  strong  as  the 
most  solemn  promise,  if  indeed  even  prornises  of 
future  marriage  had  not  been  actually  exchanged 
between   them.      He  employed  Dr.  St.   George 
Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  his  tutor.and  earlyfriend, 
to  request  the  cause  of  her  melancholy ;   and  he 
received'  the  answer  which   his  conscience  must 
have  anticipated — it  was  her  sensibility  to  his  recent 
indiflTerence,  and  to  the  discredit  which  her  own 
character  sustained  from  the  long  subsistence  of 
the  dubious  and  mysterious  connection  between 
them.     To  convince  her  of  the  constancy  of  his 
affection,  and  to  remove  her  beyond  the  reach  of 
calumny,  there  was  but  one  remedy.  To  this  com- 
munication Swift  replied,  that  he  had  formed  two 
resolutions  concerning  matrimony  : — one,  that  he 
would  not  marry  till  possessed  of  a  competent  for- 
tune ;  the  other,  that  the  event  should  take  place 
at  a  time  of  life  which  gave  him  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect to  see  his  children  settled  in  the  world.    The   . 
independence  proposed,  he  said,  he  had  not.  yet 
achieved,  being  still  embarrassed  by  debt;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  he, was  past  that  term  of  life  after 
which  he  had  determined  never  to  marry.    Yet  he 
was  ready  to  go  through  the  ceremony  for  the  ease 
of  Mrs.  Johnson's  mind,  providing  it  should  re- 
main a  strict  secret  from  the  public,  and  thai  they 
should  continue  to  five  separately ,  and  in  the  same 
guarded  manner  as  formerly.  To  these  hard  terms 
Stella  subscribed  ;  they  relieved  her  own  mintl  at 
least  from  all  scruples  on  the  impropriety  of  their 
connection ;   and  they  soothed   her  jealousy,  by 
rendering  it  impossible  that  Swift  should  ever  give 
his  hand  to  her  rival.     They  were  married  in  the 
garden  of  the  Deanery,  by  the  Bishop  of  Clogher, 
in  the  year  1716."— Vol.  i.  pp.  229—238. 

Even  admitting  all  thje  palliations  that  are 
here  suggested,  it  is  plain  that  Swift's  conduct 
is  utterly  indefensible — and  that  his  ingenious 
biographer  thinks  nearly  as  ill  of  it  as  we  do. 
Supposing  it  possible  that  a  man  of  his  pene- 
tration should  have  inspired  an  innocent  young 
girl  with  a  violent  passion,  without  being  at 
all  aware  of  it,  whit  possible  apology  can 
there  be  for  his  not  disclosing  his  engage- 
ments, with  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  peremptorily 
breaking  off  all  intercourse  with  her  rejected 
rijral? — He  was  bound  to  her  by  ties  even 
more  sacred  than  those  of  actual  marriage — 
and  was  no  more  at  liberty,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, to  disguise  that  connection  than 
the  other : — or  if  he  had  himself  unconsciously 
imbibed  an  irresistible  passion  for  his  younger 
admirer,  it  would  have  been  far  less  guilty  or 
dishonourable  to  have  avowed  this  to  Stella, 
and  followed  the  impulse  of  such  a  fatal  at- 
tachment.    In  either  of  these  ways,  he  w6uld 
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have  spared  at  least  one  of  his  vietiniB.  But 
he  had  not  the  apology  of  any  such  passion  : 
and,  desirous  apparently  of  saving  himself 
the  shock  of  any  unpleasant  disclosure,  or 
vifishiiig  to  secure  to' himself  the  gratification 
of  both  their  attachments,  he  endeavoured 
basely,  to  conceal  from  each  the  shaie  which, 
the  other  hadiin  his  affections,  and  sacrificed 
the  peace  of  both  to  the  indulgence  of  this: 
mean  and  cold-blooded  duplicity.  The  same 
disgusting  selfishness  is,  if  possible,  still  more 
apparent,  in.  the  mortifying  and  degrading 
coHdition.s  he  annexed  to  his  nominal  marriage 
with  Stella,  for  the  concealment  of  which  no 
reason  can  be  assi^ed,  to  which  it  is  possible 
to,  listen  *ith  patience,— at  least  after  the 
d,eath  of  Vanessa  had  removed  all  feat  of  its 
ataicting  or  irritating  that  unhappy  rival.  This 
tragical  event,  of  which  Swift  was  as  directly 
and  as  guiltily  the  cause,  as  if  he  hadptonged 
a  dagger,  into  her  heart,  is  described  with 
much  feeling  by  Mr.  Scott,  who  has  added  a 
fuller  account  of  her  previous  retirement  than 
any  former  editor. 

"  About  the  year  1717,  she  retired  from  Dubhn, 
to  her  house  and  property  near  Celbridge,  to  nurse 
her  hopeless  passion  in  seclusion  from  the  world. 
Swift  seems  to  have  foreseen  and  warned  her 
against  the  consequences  of  this  step.  His  letters 
uniformly  exhort  her  to  seek  general  society,  to 
take  exercise,  and  to  divert,  as  mifoh  as  possible, 
the  current  of  her  thoughts  from  the  unfortunate 
subject  which  was  preying  upon  her  spirits.  He 
even  exhorts  her  to  leave  Ireland.  Until  the  year 
1720,  he  never  appears  to  have  visited  her  at  Cel- 
bridge ;  they  only  met  when  she  was  occasionally 
in  DubUn,  But  in  that  y«ar,  and  down  to  the  time 
of  her  death.  Swift  came  repeatedly,  to  Celbridge  ; 
and,  from  the  information  of  a  most  obliging  cor- 
respondent, I  am  enabled  to  give  account  of  some 
minuie  particulars  attending  them. 

"Marley  Abbey,  near  Celbridge,  where  Mies 
Vanhotnrigh  resjded,  is  built  muchjn.th?  form  of  a 
real  cloister,  especially  in  its  external  appearance. 
An  aged  man  (u|)warda  of  ninety  by  hi^  dv/n  ao- 
cotlntT  showed  the  grounds  to  my  correspoiideot. 
He  was  the  son  of  Mrs.  Vanhomrigh's  gardener, 
and  used  to  work  with  his  father  in  the  garden  when 
a  boy.  He  remembered  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
well,  and  his  account  ofjier  corresponded  with  the 
ti'sual  description  of  her  person,  espepially  as  to  her 
embonpoint.  He  said  she  w'eht  seldom  abroad,  ^nd 
saw  little  company  :  her  constant  amusement  was 
reading,  or  walking  in  the  garden.  Yet,  according 
to  this  authority,  her  society  was  courted  by  several 
feniilies' in  the  neighbourhood,  who  visited  her, 
notwiihsiahding  her  seldom  returning  that  atten- 
tion,— and  ^e  added,  thai  her  manners  interested 
every  one  who  khew  her.  But  she  avoided  com- 
pany, and  was  always  melancholy  Save  when  Dean 
HWift  was  there,  and  then  she  seemed  happy.— 
'I'he  gardep  was  to  an  uricommon  degree  crowded 
with  laurels.  i;He  old  man  said,  that  when  Miss 
Vanhomrigh  expected  the  Dean.sfie  always  plant- 
ed, with  her  Own  hand,  a  laurej  or  tw'o  agaiqgt  his 
arrival.  He  showed  her;  favourite  seat,  still  called 
Vanessa's  Bower.  Three  or  four  trees,  and  some 
laurels,  indicate  the  spot.  They  had  formerly, 
according  to  the  old  man's  information,  been  train- 
ed into  a  close  arbour.  There  were  two  seats  and 
and  a  rude  table  within  the  bower,  the  opening  of 
which  ct)mmanded  a  view  of  the  Liffy,  which  had 
a  romantic  effect ;  and  there  was  a  smaH'cascade 
that  tnurnnured  at  some  distance.  Iii  this  seques- 
tered spot,  according  to  the  old  gardeiier's  account, 
the  Dean  and  Vanessa  used  oftert  to  sit,  lyith  book& 
ari^  writing-materials  on  the  table  bef9re  them. , . 


-  "Vanessa,  besides  musing  over  her  unhappy 
attachment,  had,  dufingher  residence  in  this  soli- 
tude, the  care  of  nursing  ihe  dechning  health  of 
her  younger  sister,  who  at  length  died  about.1720. 
This  event,  as  it  left  her  alone  in  the  world,  seems 
to  have  increased  the  energy  of  her  falalpassion  for 
iSwitt,'  while  he,  on  the  contrary,  saw  room  for  stil; 
greater  reserve,  when,  her  situation  became  that  oi 
a  sohtary  female,  without  the  society  or  counte- 
nance  of  a  fennale  relation,  But  Miss  Vanhomrigh, 
irritated  at  the  situation  in  which  she  found  herself, 
determined  on  bringing  to  a  crisis  those,  expecta- 
tions of  an  union  with  the  object  of  her  ftffectioids, 
tp  the  hope  of  which  she  had  clung  amid  every 
^vicissitude  ,of  his  conduct  towards  her.  The  moat 
probable  (ba,r  w.as.his  undefined  connection  with 
Mrs.  Johnson,  which,  as  it  must  have  been  per- 
fectly known  to  her,  had,  doubtless,  long  ejccited 
her  secret  jealousy:  although  only  t  single  hiht  to 
that  purpose  is  to  be  found  in  their  correspondence,  ' 
and  that  so  early  as  1713,  when  she  writes  to  him, 
then  in  Ireland,  "  If  you  are  very  happy,  ir  is  ill- 
riatured  of  you  not  tp  tell  me  so,  except  'tis  what 
ii  inconsistent  with  mine.'  Her  silence  and  pa- 
tience under  this  state  of  uncertainty,  for  no  less 
than  eight  years,  must  haVe  been  partly'owing  to 
her  awe  for  Swift,  and  partly  perhaps  to  the  weak 
state  of  her  rival's  health,  which  from  year  to  year, 
seemed  to  announce  speedy  dissolution.  At  length, 
however,  Vanessa's  impatience  prevailed ;  and  she 
vehtured  on  the  decisive  step  of  writing  to  Mrs. 
Johnson  herself,  requesting  to  know  the  nature  of 
that  connection.  Stella,  iri  reply,  informed  her  of 
her  marriage  with  the  Dean  i  and,  full  of  the  high- 
eat  resentment  against  Swift  for  having  given  an- 
other female  such  a  right  in  him  as  Miss  Vanhorn- 
righ's  inquiries  implied,  she  sent  to  him  her  rival's 
letter  of  interrogation,  and,  without  seeing  him,  or 
awaiting  his  reply,  retired  to  the  house  of  Mr. 
Ford,  near  Dubhn.  Every  reader  knows  the  con- 
sequence.  Swift,  in  one  of  those  paroxysms  of 
fury  to  which  he  was  liable,  both  from  temper  and 
disease,  rode  instantly  to  Marley  Abbey.  As  he 
entered  the  apartment,  the  sternness  of  his  counte- 
nance, which  was  peculiarly  forthed  to  express  the 
fiercer  passions,  struiik  the  unfortunate  Vanessa 
with  such  terror,  that  she  could  scarce  ask  vithether 
he  would  not  sit,  down.  He  answered  by  flinging 
a  letter  on  the  table ':  and,  instantly  leaving  the 
house,  mounted  his  horse,  anti  returned  to  Dublin. 
When  Vanessa  opened  the  packet,  she  only  found 
her  own  letter  to  Stella.  It  v^^as  her  death  Warrant. 
She  sunk  at  once  under  the  disappointment  of  the 
delayed,  yet  cherished  hopes,  wh^ch  had  so  long 
sickened  her  heart,  and  beneath  the  unrestrained 
wrath  of  him  for  whose  sake  she  had  indulged 
them.  How  long:  she  survived  this  last  interview, 
is  uncertain,  but  the  time  does  not  seem  to  have 
exceeded  afewweeks."-^Zt/e,  vol.i.  pp.  248 — 2.53. 

_  Among.the  novelties  of  the  present  edition, 
is  what  is  Cz^lled  a  complete  copy  of  the  cor- 
respondence betwixt  Swift  and  this  unforlu- 
nate  lady.  To  us  it  is  manifest,  that  it  is  by 
tip  ineans  a,  complete  copy; — and,  ,on  the 
whole,  the.  J)arts  that  are  now  published  .for 
the  first  time,  are  of  less  moment  than  those 
that  had  been,  formerly  priijted.-  But  it  is 
altogether  a  very  interesting  atld  painful  .cpl- 
lection;  and  there  is. something  to  us  ine.\- 
pressibly  touching  in  the  innocent  fondness, 
and  almost  childish  gaiety,  of  Vanessa  at  it.? 
commencement,  contrasted  with  th^  deep 
gloom  into  which  she  sinks  in  its  later  stages ; 
while  the  ardour  of  affection  which  breathes 
through  the  whole,  and  the  tone  of  devoted 
innocence  and  simplicity  of  character  which 
are  every  where  preserved,  make  us  both 
hate  and  wonder  at  the  man  who  could  de- 
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liberately  break  a  heart  so  made  to  be  cher- 1 
ished.  We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
extracting  a  little  of  the  only  part  of  this 
whole  publication  in  which  any  thing  like 
heart  or  tenderness  is  to  be  discovered.  His 
first  letter  is  written  immediately  after  their 
first  separation,  and  while  she  yet  believed 
that  his  slowness  in  returning  her  passion 
arose,  as  he  had  given  her  ample  warrant  to 
suppose,  (see  the  whole  of  the  poeiri  of  Cad- 
enus  and  Vanessa,  vol.  xiv,)  from  nothing  but 
a  sense  of  the  unsuitableness  of  their  years 
and  habits,  which  would  give  way  to  the  con- 
tinued proofs  of  its  constancy  and  ardour. 
He  had  written  her  a  cold  note  on  his  journey, 
to  which  she  thus  rapturously  answers : — 

"  Now  you  are  good  beyond  expression,  in  send- 
ing me  that  dear  voluntary  from  St.  Aiban's.  It 
fives  me  more  happiness  than  you  can  imagine,  or 
describe,  to  find  that  your  head  is  so  much  better 
already.  I  do  assure  you  all  my  wishes  are  em- 
ployed for  the  continuance  of  it.  I  hope  ihe  next 
will  tell  me  they  have  been  of  force.  Pray,  why 
did  not  you  remember  me  at  Dunstable,  as  well  as 
Moll?  Lord!  what  a  monster  is  Moll  grown  since. 
Butnorhingof  poor  Hess ;  except  that  the  mark 
will  be  in  the  same  place  of  Davilla  where  you  left 
it.  Indeed.'it  is  not  much  advanced  yet,  for  I  have 
been  studying  of  Rochefoucault  to  see'  if  he  de- 
scribed as  much  of  love  as  I, found  in  myself  a  Sun- 
day, and  I  find  he  falls  very  short  of  it.  I  am  very 
impatient  to  hear  from  you  at  Chester,  li  is  im- 
possible to  tell  you  how  often  I  have  wished  you  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  an  orange  at  your  inn."— Vol. 
xix,  pp.  403,  404. 

Upon  hearing  of  his  arrival  in  Ireland,  she 
writes  again  in  the  same  spirit. 

"Here  is  now  three  long  weeks  passed  since 
you  wrote  to  me.  Oh !  happy  Dublin,  that  can 
employ  all  your  thoughts,  and  happy  Mrs.  Emer- 
son, that  could  hear  from  you  the  moment  you 
landed.  Had  it  -not  been  for  her,  I  should  be  yet 
more  uneasy  than  I  am.  I  really  believe,  before 
you  leave  Ireland,  I  shall  give  you  just  reason  to 
wish, I  did  not  know  my  letters,  or  at  least  that  I 
could  not  write :  and  I  had  rather  you  should  wish 
so,  than  entirely  forget  me.  Mr.  Lewis  has  given 
me  '  Le»  Dialogues  Des  Mortes,'  and  I  am  so 
charmed  with  them,  that  1  am  resolved  to  quit  my 
body,  let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  except 
you  will  talk  to  me,  for  I  find  no  conversation  on 
earth  co^riparable  to  yours  ;  so,  if  you  care  I  should 
stay,  do  but  talk,  and  you  will  keep  me  with  plea- 
sure."—Vol.  xix,  pp.  407—409. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this  trifling 
of  a  heart  at  ease,  and  supported  by  enchant- 
ing hopes.  It  is  miserabfe  to  think  how  sadly 
the  style  is  changed,  when  she  comes  to  know 
better  the  object  on  whom  she  had  thus  irre- 
trievably lavished  her  affections.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  first  letter  that  appears  after  she  fol- 
lowed him  to  Ireland  in  1714 ;  arid  it  appears 
to  us  infinitely  more  touching  and  pathetic, 
in  the  truth  and  simplicity  of  the  wretched- 
ness it  expresses,  than  all  the  eloquent  despair 
of  all  the  heroines  of  romance.  No  man, 
with  a  heart,  we  think,  could  receive  such 
letters  and  live. 

"  You  bid  me  be  easy,  and  you'd  see  me  as  often 
as  you  could  .  you  had  better  have  said  as  often  as 
you  could  get  the  better  of  your  inclinations  so 
much ;  or  as  often  as  you  remembered  there  was 
such  a  person  in  the  world.    If  you  continue  to 


treat  me  as  you  do,  you  will  not  be  made  tmeasy 
by  me  long.  'Tis  impossible  to  describe  what  I 
have  suffered  since  I  saw  you  last ;  I  am  sure  I 
could  have  borne  ihe  rack  much  better  than  those 
killing,  killing  words  of  yours.  Sometimes  1  have 
resolved  to  die  without  seeing  you  ijiore,  but  those 
resolves,  to  your  misfortune,  did  not  last  long;  for 
there  is  someiihing  in  human  nature  that  piompis  i 
one  so  to  find  relief  in  this  world :  I  must  give  way 
to  it,  and  beg  you'd  seje  me,  and  speak  kindly  to 
me  ''  for  I  am  sure  yoa  would  not  condemn  any 
one  to  suffer  what  I  have  done,  could  you  but  know 
it  The  reason  I  write  to  you  is,  because  I  cannot 
tell  it  you,  should  I  see  you ;  for  when  I  begin  to 
complain,  then  you  are  angry,  and  there  is  some- 
thing in  your  look  so  awful,  that  it  strikes  me  dumb. 
Oh  !  that  you  may  but  have  so  much  regard  lor  nie 
left,  that  this  complaint  may  touch  your  soul  wiih 
piiy.  I  say  as  little  as  ever  I  can.  Did  yoU  but 
know  what  I  thought,  I  am  sure  it  would  move 
you  Forgive  me,  and  believe  I  cannot  help  tell- 
ingyou  this,  and  live."— Vol.  xix.  p.  421. 

And  a  little  after, 

"  I  am,  and  cannot  avoid  being  in  the  spleen  to 
the  last  degree.  Every  thing  -combines  to  make 
me  so.  Yet  this  and  all  other  disappointments  in 
life  I  can  bear  with  ease,  but  tiiat  of  being  neglected 
by  ...  .  Spleen  I  cannot  help,  so  you  must  ex- 
cuse it.  I  do  all  I  can  to  get  the  better  of  it ;  but 
it  is  too  strong  for  me.  I  nave  read  more  since  I 
saw  Cad,  than  I  did  in  a  great  while  passed,  and 
chose  those  books  that  required  most  atteniion,  on 
purpose  to  engage  my  thoughts,  but  I  find  the  more 
I  think  the  more  unhappy  1  am. 

"I  had  onc«  a  mind  not  to  have  wrote  to  you, 
for  fear  of  tnaking  you  uneasy  to  find  me  so  dull; 
but  I  could  not  keep  to  that  resolution,  for  the 
pleasure  of  writing  to  you.  The  satisfaction  Ihave 
in  your  remembering  me,  when  you  read  my  letters, 
and  the  dehght  I  have  in  expecting  one  from  Cad, 
makes  me  rather  choose  to  give  you  some  uneasi- 
ness, than  add  to  my  own."— Vol.  xix.  pp.  431, 433. 

As  the  correspondence  dravi's  to  a  close,  her 
despair  becomes  more  eloquent  and  agonizing-. 
The  following  two  letters  are  dated  in  1720. 

"  Believe  me,  it  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I 
now  complain  to  you ; — yet  what  can  I  do  ? '  I  intist 
either  unload  my  heart,  and  tell  you  all  its  griefs, 
or  sink  under  the  inexpressible  distress  I  now  suffer 
by  your  prodigious  neglect  of  me.  'Tis  now  t'en 
long  weeks  since  I  saw  you,  and  in  all  that  lime  1 
have  never  received  but  one  letter  from  you,  and 
a  little  note  with  an  excuse.  Oh,  how  have  you 
forgot  me !  You  endeavour  by  severities  to  force 
me  from  you:  Nor  can  I  blame  you;  for  witVthe 
utmost  distress  and  confusion,  I  behold  myself  the 
cause  of  uneasy  reflections  to  you,  yet  I  cannot 
comfort  you,  but  here  declare,  that  'tis  not  m  the 
power  of  time  or  accident  to  lessen  the  inexpressible 
passion  which  I  have  for 

"  Put  my  passion  under  the  utmost  restraint,— 
send  me  as  distant  from  you  as  the  earth  will  allow, 
— yet  you  cannot  banish  those  charming  ideas  which 
will  ever  stick  by  me  whilst  I  have  the  use  of 
memory.  Nor  is  the  love  I  bear  you  only  seated 
in  my  soul,  for  there  is  not  a  single  atom  of  my 
frame  that  is  not  blended  with  it.  Therefore,  don  t 
flatter  yourself  that  separation  will  ever  change  my 
sentiments ;  for  I  find  myself  unquiet  in  the  midst 
of  silence,  and  my  heart  is  at  once  pierced  with 
sorrow  and  love.  For  Heaven's  sake,  tell  me  what 
BSs  caused  this  prodigious  change  on  you,  which  1 
have  found  of  late.  If  you  have  the  least  remains  ot 
pity  for  me  left,  tell  me  tenderly.  No :  io"'^'  'v 
it  so  that  it  may  cause  my  present  death,  and  don  t 
suffer  me  to  live  a  life  like  a  languishing  death, 
which  is  the  only  life  I  can  lead,  if  you  have  lost 
any  of  your  tenderness  for  me." — Vol.  xix.  pp.  441, 
442.  .  ,    , 

"  Tell  me  sincerely,  if  you  have  once  wishefl 
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with  earnestiieas  to  see  me,  since  I  wrote  last  to 
you.  No,  so  far  from  that,  you  have  not  once 
pitied  me,  though  I  told  you  how  I  was  distressed. 
Solitude  is  insupportable  to  a  mind  which  is  not  at 
ease.  I  have  worn  on  my  days  in  sighing,  and  my 
nights  with  watching  and  thinking  of .  .  .  .  who 
thinks  not  of  me.  How  many  letters  must  I  s^nd 
you  before  I  shall  receive  an  answer?  Can  you 
deny  me  in  my  misery  ihe  only  comfort  which  I 
can  expect^  at  present  ?  Oh  !  that  I  could  hope  to 
see  you  here,  or  that  1  could  go  to  you  I  I  was 
born  with  violent  passions,  which  terminate  all  in 
one,  that  inexpressible  passion  I  have  for  you. 
Consider  the  killing  emotions  which  I  feel  irom 
your  neglect,  and  show  some  tenderness  for  me,  or 
I  shall  lose  my  senses.  Sure  you  cannot  possibly 
be  so  much  taken  up,  but  you  might  command  a 
moment  to  write  to  me,  ana  force  your  incUnations 
10  do  so  great  a  charity.  I  firmly  believe,  qould  I 
know  your  thoughts  which  no  human  creature  is 
capable  of  guessing  at,  (because  never  any  one 
living  thought  like  you,)  I  should  find  you  have 
often  in  a  rage  wished  me  religious^  hopirtg  then  I 
should  have  paid  my  devotions  to  Heaven:  but 
thai  would  not  spare  you, — for  was  I  an  enthusiast, 
still  you'd  be  the  deity  1  should  worship.  What 
marks  are  there  of  a  deity,  but  what  you  are  to  be 
known  by  ? — you  are  present  everywhere :  your 
dear  image  is  always  before  mine  eyes.  Some- 
limes  you  strike  me  with  that  prodigious  awe,  I 
tremble  wiih  fear,  at  other  times  a  charming  com- 
passion shines  through  your  countenance,  which 
revives  my  soul.  Is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  adore 
a  radiant  form  one  has  seen,  than  one  only  de- 
scribed ?"— Vol.  xix.  pp.  442,  443. 

From  this  heart-breaking  scene  we  turn  to 
another,  if  possible,  still  more  deplorable. 
Vanessa  was  now  dead.  The  grave  had 
heaped  its  tranquillieing  mould  on  her  agi- 
tated heart,  and  given  her  tormentor  assur- 
ance, that  he  should  no  more  suffer  from  her 
reproaches  on  earth ;  and  yet,  though  with  her 
the  last  pretext  was  extinguished  for  refusing 
to  acknowledge  the  wife  he  had  so  infemously 
abused,  we  find  him,  with  this  dreadful  ex- 
ample before  his  eyes,  persisting  to  withhold 
from  his  remaining  victim,  that  late  and  im- 
perfect justice  to  which  hev  claim  was  so 
apparent,  and  from  the  denial  of  which  she 
was  sinking  before  his  eyeg  in  sickness  and 
sorrow  to  the  grave.  It  is  utterly  impossible 
to  suggest  any  excuse  or  palliation  for  such 
cold-blooded  barbarity.  Even  though  we 
were  to  believe  with  Mr.  Scott,  that  he  had 
ceased  to  be  a  man,  this  would  afford  no 
apology  for  his  acting  like  a  beast !  He 
might  still  have  acknowledged  his  wife  in 
public;  and  restored  to  her  the  comfort  and 
the  honour,  of  which  he  had  robbed  her  with- 
out the  excuse  of  violent  passion,  or  thought- 
less precipitation.  He  was  rich,  far  beyond 
what  either  of  them  could  have  expected 
when  their  union  was  first  contemplated ;  and 
had  attained  a  name  and  a  station  in  society 
which  rflade  him  independent  of  riches.  Yet, 
for  the  sake  of  avoiding  some  small  awkward- 
ness or  inconvenience  to  himself — to  be  se- 
cured from  the  idle  talking  of  those  who  might 
wonder  why,  since  liiey  were  to  marry,  tHey 
did  not  marry  before— or  perhaps  merely  to 
retain  the  object  of  his  regard  in  more  com- 
plete subjection  and  dependence,  he  could 
bear  to  see  her  pining,  year  after  year,  in 
solitude  and  degradation,  and  sinking  at  last 
into  an  untimely  grave,  prepared  by  his  hard 


and  unrelenting  refusal  to  clear  her  honour  to 
the  world,  evert  at  her  dying  hour.  There 
are  two  editions  of  this  dying  scene — one  on 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  other  on 
that  of  Mr.  Theophilus  Swift,  who  is  said  to 
have  received  it  from  Mrs.  Whiteway.  Mr. 
Scott,  who  is  unable  to  discredit  the  former, 
and  is  iriclined  at  the  same  time  to  prefer  the 
least  disreputable  for  his  author,  is  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  supposing,  that  both  may 
be  true,  and  that  Mr;  Sheridan's  story  may 
have  related  to  an  earlier  period  than  that 
reported  by  Mrs.  Whiteway.  We  shall  lay 
both  before  our  readers.    Mr,  Sheridan  says, 

'  "  '  A  short  time  before  her  death,  a  scene'  passed 
between  the  Dean  and  her,  an  account  of  which  I 
had  from  my  father,  and  which  I  shall  relate  with 
reluctance,  tis  it  seems  to  bear  more  hard  on  Swift's 
humanity  than  any  other  part  of  his  conduct  in  life. 
As  she  found  her  final  dissolution  approach,  a  fevir 
days  before  it  happened,  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Sheridan,  she  addressed  Swift  in  the  most  earnest 
and  pathetic  terms  to  grant  her  dying  request; 
"That,  as  the  ceremony  of  marriage  had  passed 
between  them,  though  lor  sundry  considerations 
they  had  not  cohabited  in  that  state,  in  order  to  put 
it  out  of  the  power  of  slander  to  be  busy  with  her 
fame  after  death,  she  adjured  him  by  their  friend- 
ship to  let  her  have  the  satisfaction  of  dying  at 
least,  though  she  had  not  Uved,  his  acknowledged 
wife." 

"  '  Swift  made  no  reply,  but,  turning  on  his  heel, 
walked  silently  out  of  the  room,  nor  ever  saw  her 
afterward,  during  the  few  days  she  lived.  This 
behaviour  threw  Mrs.  Johnson  into  unspeakable 
agonies,  and  for  a  time  she  sunk  under  the  weight 
of  so  cruel  a  disappointment.  But  soon  after, 
rpused  by  indignation,  she  inveighed  against  his 
cruelty  in  the  bitterest  terms;  and,  sending  for  a 
lawyer,  inade  her  will,  bequeathing  her  foriune  by 
her  own  name  to  charitable  uses.  This  was  done 
in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Sheridan,  whom  she  ap- 
pointed one  of  her  executors.'  " — Vol.  i.  p.  357. 

If  this  be  true.  Swift  must  have  had  the 
heart  of  a  monster :  and  it  is  of  little  conse- 
quence, whether,  when  her  death  was  nearer, 
he  pretended  to  consent  to  what  his  unhappy 
victim  herself  then  pathetically  declared  to 
be  'too  late;'  and  to  what,  at  all  events,  cer- 
tainly never  was  done.  Mrs.  Whiteway's 
statement  is  as  follows : — 

"  '  When  Stella  was  in  her  last  weak  slate,  and 
one  day  had  come  in  a  chair  to  the  Deanery,  she 
was  with  difficulty  brought  into  the  parlour.  The 
Dean  had  prepared  some  mulled  wine,  and  kept  it 
by  the  fire  for  her  refreshmeiit.  After  tasiing  it, 
she  became  very  faint,  but  having  recovered  a  little 
by  degrees,  whf  n  her  breath  (for  she  was  asthmatic), 
was  allowed  her,  she  desired  to  lie  down.  She 
was  carried  up  stairs,  and  laid  on  a  bed ;  the  Dean 
sitting  by  her,  held  her  hand,  and  addressed  her  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  She  drooped,  how- 
ever, very  much.  Mrs.  Whiteway  was  the  only 
third  person  present.  After  a  short  time,  her  po- 
liteness induced  her  to  withdraw  to  the  Sdjoining 
room,  but  it  was  necessary,  on  account  of  air,  that 
the  door  should  not  be  closed, — it  was  half  shuf : 
the  rooms  were  close  adjoining.  Mrs.  •Whiteway 
had  too  much  honour  to  listen,  but  could  not  avoid 
observing,  that  the  Deah  and  Mrs.  Johnson  con- 
versed together  in  a  low  tone ;  the  latter,  indeed, 
was  too  weak  to  raise  her  voice.  Mrs.  Whiteway 
paid  no  afterition,  having  no  idle  curiosity,  but  at 
lenelh  she  heard  the  Dean  say,  in  an  audible  voice, 
"  Well,  my  dear,  if  you  mishit,  it  thall  be  owned," 
to  which  Siella  answered  with  a  sigh,  "/(  is  too 
i!a(e."— Vol.  i.  pp.  355,  3.56. 
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With  the  consciousness  of  having  thus  bar- 
barously destroyed  all  the  women  for  whom 
he  had  ever  professed  affection,  it  is  not  won- 
derful that  his  latter  days  should  have  been 
overshadowed  with  gloom  and  dejection :  but 
it  was  liot  the  depression  of  late  regret,  or  im- 
availing  self-condemnation,  that  darkened  his 
closing  scene.     It  was  but  the  rancour  of  dis- 
appointed ambition,  and  the  bitterness  of  proud 
misanthropy :  and  we  verily  believe,  that  if 
his  party  had  got  again  into  power,  and  given 
him  the  prefeiment  he  expected,  the  pride 
and  joy  of  his  vindictive  triuihph  would  Jiave 
been  but  little  alloyed  by  the  remembrance 
of  the  innocent  and  aocomphshed  women  of 
whom  we  have  no  hesitation  to  pronounce-him 
the  murderer.     In  the  whole  of  his  later 
writings,  indeed,  we  shall  look  in  vain  for  any 
traces  of  that  penitential  regret,  which  was 
due  to  the  misery  he  had  occasioned,  even  if 
it  had  arisen  without  his  guilt,  or  even  of  that 
humble  and  solemn  self-reproach,  which  is 
apt  to  beset  thoughtful  men  in  the  decline  of 
life  and  animation,  even  when  their  coiiduct 
has  been  generally  blameless,,  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  candid  finds  nothing  in  them  to 
condemn :  on  the  contrary,  there  is  nowhere 
to  be  met  with,  a  tone  of  more  insolent  re- 
proach, and  intolerant  contempt  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  or  so  direct  a  claim  to  the  posses- 
sion of  sense  and  virtue,  which  that  world 
was  no  longer  worthy  to  employ.    Of  women, 
too,  it  isvery  remarkable,  that  he  speaks  with 
unvaried  rudeness  and'  contempt,  a.nd  rails 
indeed  at  the  whole  human  race,  as  wretches 
with  whom  he  thinks  it  an  indignity  to  share 
a  common  nature.     All  this,  we  confess,  ap- 
pears to  us  intolerable ;  for,  whether  we  look 
to  the  fortune,  or  the  conduct  of  this  extraor- 
dinary person,  we  really  recollect  no  individual 
who  was  lesg  entitled  to  be  either  discontented 
or  misanthropical — ^to  complain  of  men  or  of 
accidents.     Born  almost  a  beggar,  and  neither 
very  industrious  nor  very  engaging  in  his  early 
habits,  he  attained,  almost  with  his  first  efforts, 
the  very  height  of  distinction,  and  was  re- 
warded by  appointments,  which  placed  him 
in  a  state  of  independence  and  respectability 
for  life..  He  was  honoured  with  the  acquaint- 
ance of  all  that  was  distinguished  for  rank, 
literature,  or  reputation;^ — and,   if  not  very 
generally  beloved,  was,  what   he   probably 
valued  far  more,  admired  and  feared  by  most 
of  those  with  whom    he   was   acquainted. 
When  his  party  was  overthrown,  neither  his 
person  nor  his  fortune  suffered  ;— but  he  was 
indulged,  through  the  whole  of  his  life,  in  a 
licence  of  scurrility  and  abuse,  which  has 
never  been  permitted  to  any  other  writer, — 
and  possessed  the  exclusive  and  devoted  af- 
fection of  the  only  two  women  to  whom  he 
wished  to  appear  interesting.    In  this  history, 
we  confess,  we  see  but  little  apology  for  dis- 
content and  lamentation ; — and,  in  his  conduct, 
there  is  assuredly  still  less  for  misanthropy. 
In  public  life,  we  do  hot  know  where  we 
osiiid  have  found  any  body  half  so  profligate 
and  unprincipled  as  himself,  and  the  friends 
to  whom  he  finally  attached  himself; — nor 
can  we  conceive  that  complaints  of  venality. 


and  want  of  patriotism,  could  ever  come  with 
so  ill  a  grace  from  any  quarter,  as  from  him 
who  had  openly  deserted  and  libelled  his 
original  party,  without  the  pretext  of  any 
other  cause  than  the  irisufiicieucy  of'  the  re- 
wards they  bestowed  upon  him, — and  joined 
himself  with  men,  who  were  treacherous  not 
only  to  their  first  professions,  but  to  their 
country  and  to  each  other,  to  all  of  whom  he 
adhered,  after  their  mutual  hatred  and  vil- 
lanieswere  detected.  In  private  life,  again, 
with  what  face  could  he  erect  himself  into  a 
rigid  censor  of  morals,  oi:  pretend  to  complain 
of  men  in  general,  as  unworthy  of  his  notice, 
after  breakirig  the  hearts  of  two,  if  not  three, 
amiable  women,  whose  affections  he  had 'en'- 
gaged  by  the  most  constant  assiduities,-^after 
savagely  libelling  almost  all  his  early  friends 
and  benefactors,  and  exhibiting,  in  his  daily 
life  and  conversation,  a  picture  of^  domineering 
insolence  and  dogmatism,  to  which  no  parallel 
could  be  found^  we  believe,  in  the  history  of 
any  other  individual,  and  which  rendered  his 
society  intolerable  to  all  who  were  not  subdued 
by  their  awe  of  him,  or  inured  to  it.  by  long 
use?  He  had  some  right,  perhaps,  to  look  with 
disdain  upon  men  of  ordinary  understandings; 
but  for  all  that  is  the  proper  object  of  reproach, 
he  should  haye  looked. only  within:  and  what- 
ever may  be  his  merits  as~a  writer,  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  he  was  despicable  as 
a  politician,  and  hateful  as  a  man. 

With  these  impressions  of  his  personal  char- 
acter, perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge 
quite  fairly  of  his  woi-ks.     Yet  we  are  (of 
from  b&ing  insensible  to  their  great  and  very 
peculiar  merits.     Their  chief  peculiarity  is, 
that  they  were  almost  all  what  may  be  called 
occasional  productions — not  written  for  fame 
or  for  posterity — from  the  fulness  of  the  mind, 
or  the  desire  of  instructing  mankind — but  on 
the  spur  of  the  occasion — -for  promoting  some 
temporary  and   immediate  object,  and  pro- 
ducing a  practical  effect,  in  the  attainment 
of  which  their  whole  importancie  centered. 
With  the  exception  of  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gul- 
liver, the  Polite  Conversation,  and  about  half 
a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will  ap- 
ply to  almost  all  that  is  now  before  us; — and 
it  is  no  small  proof  of  the  vigour  and  vivacity 
of  his  genius,  that  posterity  should  have  been 
so  anxious  to  preserve  these  careless  and 
hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 
appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  an  end.    The 
truth  is,  accordingly,  that  they  are  very  extra- 
Ordinary  performances :  And,  considered  with 
a  view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  have  probably  never  been  equalled 
in  any  period  of  the  world.     They  are  writ- 
ten with  great  plainness,  force,  and  intrepidity 
— advance  at  once  to  the  matter  in  dispute — 
^e  battle  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  ami 
never  seek  any  kind  of  advantage  from  dark- 
ness or  obscurity.    Their  distinguishing  fea- 
ture, however,  is   the  force  and  the  vehe- 
mence of  the  invective  in  which  they  aboundij 
— the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  the  perse- 
verance, and  the  dexterity  with  which  abliSft 
and  ridicule  are  showered  upoi  the  advei^ 
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sary.  This,  we  think,  was,  beyond  all  doubt, 
Swift's  great  talent,  and  the  weapon  by  which 
he  made  himself  formidable.  He  -W^s,  with- 
out exception,  the  greatest  and  most  efficient 
libeller  that  ever  exercised  the  trade;  and 
possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  quali- 
fications which  it  requires : — a  clear  head — a 
cold  heart^a  vindictive  temper — no  admira- 
tion of  noble  qualities — no  sympathy  with  suf- 
fering— not  much  ootisoience— ^not  much  con- 
sistency— a  ready  wit — a  sarcastic  humour — 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  baser  parts  of 
human  nature  —  and  a  complete  familiarity 
with  every  thing  that  is  low,  homely,  and  fa- 
miliar in  language.  These  were  his  gifts ; — 
and  he  soon  felt  for  what  ends  they  were 
given.  Almost  all  his  works  are  libels;  gene- 
rally upon  individuals,  sometimes  upon  sects 
and  parties,  sometimes  upon  human  nature. 
Whatever  be  his  end, '  however,  personal 
abuse,  direct,  vehement,  unsparing  invective, 
is  his  means.  It  is  his  sword  and  his  shield, 
his  panoply  and  his  chariot  of  war.  In  all  his 
writings,  accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to  raise 
or  exalt  our  notions  of  human  nature, — but 
every  thing  to  vilify  and  degrade.  We  may 
learn  frOra  them,  perhaps,  to  dread  the  con- 
sequences of  base  actions,  but  never  to  love 
the  feelings  that  lead  to  generous  ones.  There 
is  no  spirit,  indeed,  of  love  or  of  honour  in  any 
part  of  them ;  but  an  unvaried  and  harassing 
display  of  insolence  and  animoshy  in  the 
writer,  and  villanyarid  folly  in  those  of  whom 
he  is  writing.  Though  a  great  polemic,  he 
makes  no  use  of  general  principles,  nor  ever 
enlarges  his  views  to  a  wide  or  comprehen- 
sive conclusion.  Every  thing  is  particular 
with  him,  and,  for  the  most  part,  strictly  per- 
sonal. To  make  amends,  however,  we  do 
think  him  quite  without  a  competitor  in 
personalities.  With  a  quick  and  sagacious 
spirit,  and  a  bold  and  popular  maimer,  he 
joins  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  the  strotigand 
the  weak  part's  of  every  cause  he  ha?  to  man- 
age ;  and,  without  the  least  restraint  from 
delicacy,  either  of  taste  or  of  feeling,  he 
seems  always  to  think  the  most  effectual 
blows  the  most  advisable,  and  no  advantage 
unlawful  that  is  likely  to  be  successful  for 
the  moment.  Disregarding  all  the  laws  of 
■  l,olished"  hostility,  he  uses,  at  one' and  the 
Same  rnoment,  his  sword  and  his  poisoned 
dagger — ^his  hands  and  his  teeth,  and  his  en- 
venomed breath, — and  does  not  even  scruple, 
upon  occasion,  to  imitate  his  own  yahoos,  by 
discharging  on  his  unhappy  victims  a  shower 
of  filth," from  which  neither  courag'e  nor  dex- 
terity can  afford  any  protection.— Against 
such  an  antagonist,  it  was,  of  course,  at  no 
time  very  easy  to  make  head :  and  accord- 
ingly his  invective  seems,  for  the  most  part, 
to  have  been  as  much  dreaded,  and  as  tre- 
mendous as  the  personal  ridicule  of  Voltaire. 
Both  were  inexhaustible,  well-directed,  and 
«nspa,ring;  but  even  when  Voltaire  drew  blood, 
he  did  not  mangle  the  victim,  and  was  only 
•mischievous  when  Swift  was  brutal.  Any  one 
who  will  compare  the  epigrams  on  M.  Franc 
de  Pompignan  with  those  on  Tighe  or  Bettes- 
worth,  will  easily  understand  the  distinction. 


Of  the  few  works  which  he  wrote  in  the 
capacity  of  an  author,  and  not  of  a  party  zealot 
or  personal  enemy.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  was 
by  far  the  earliest  in  point  of  time,  and  has, 
by  many,  been  considered  as  the  first  in  point 
of  merit.  We  confess  we  are  not  of  that  opin- 
ion. It  is  by  far  too  long  and  elaborate  for  a 
piece  of  pleasantry ; — the  humour  sinks,  in 
many  places,  into  mere  buffoonery  and  non- 
sense ; — and  there  is  a  real  and  extreme  te- 
diousness  arising  from  the  too  successful  mim- 
icry of  tediousness  and  pedantry.  All  these 
defects  are  apparent  enoUgh  even  in  the  main 
story,  in  which  the  incidents  are  without  the 
shadow  of  verisimilitude  or  interest,  and  by 
far  too  thinly  scattered ;  but  they  become  in- 
sufferable in  the  interludes  or  digressions, 
the  greater  part  of  which  are  to  us  utterly 
illegible,  and  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely 
of  cold  and  forced  conceits,  and  exaggerated 
representations  of  long  exploded  whims  and 
absurdities.  The  style  of  this  work,  which 
appears  to  usgreatly  inferior  to  the  History  of 
John  Bull  or  even  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  is 
evidently  more  elaborate  than  that  of  Swift's 
other  writings, — but  has  all  its  substantial 
characteristics.  Its  great  merit  seems  to  con- 
sist in,  the  author's  perfect  familiarity  with 
all  sorts  of  common  and  idiojnatioal  expres- 
sions, his  unlimited  command  of  established 
phrases,  both  solemn  and  familiar,  and  the 
unrivalled  profusion  and  propriety  with  which 
he  heaps  them  up  and  applies  them  to  the 
exposition  of  the  most  fantastic  conceptions. 
To  deliver  absurd  notions  or  incredible  tales 
in  the  most  authentic,  honest,  and  direct 
terms,  that  have  been  used  for  the  commu- 
nication of  truth  and  reason,  and  to  luxuriate 
in  all  the  variations  of  that  grave,  plain,  and 
perspicuous  phraseology,  which  dull  men  use 
to  e.xpress  their  homely  opinions,  seems  to  be 
the  great  art  of  this  extraordinary  humorist, 
and  that  which  gives  their  character  and 
their  edge  to  his  sly  strokes  of  satire,  his 
keen  sarcasms  and  bitter  personalities. 

The  voyages  of  Captain- Lemuel  Gulliver 
is  indisputably  his  greatest  work.  The  idea 
of  making  fictitious  travels  the  vehicle  of 
satire  as  vs-ell'as  of  amusement,  is  at  least  as 
old  as  Lucian ;  but  has  never  been  carried 
into  execution  with  such  success,  spirit,  and 
originality,  as  in  this  celebrated  performance. 
The  brevity,  the  minuteness,  the  homeliness, 
the  unbroken  seriou.sness  of  the  narrative,  all 
give  a  character  of  truth  and  simplicity  to  the 
work,  which  at  once  palliates  the  extrava- 
gance of  the  fiction,  and  enhances  the  effect 
of  those  weighty  reflections  and  cutting  se- 
verities in  which  it  abounds.  Yet  thougli  it 
is  probable  enough,  that  without  those  touch- 
es of  satjre  and  observation  the  work  would 
have  appeared  childish  and  preposterous,  we 
are  persuaded  that  it  pleases  chiefly  by  the 
novelty  and  vivacity  of  the  extraordinary  pic- 
tures it  presents,  and  the  entertainment  we 
receive  from  following  the  fortunes  of  the 
travelleir  in  his  several  extraordinary  adven- 
tures. The  greater  part  of  the  wisdom  and 
satire  at  least  appears  to  us  to  be  extremely 
vulgar  and  common-place ;  and  we  have  no 
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idea  that  they  could  possibly  appear  either 
impressive  or  entertaining,  if  presented  with- 
out these  accompaniments.  A  considerable 
]iart  of  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  the  voy- 
!iges  of  Gulliver,  in  short,  is  of  the  same  de- 
scription with  that  which  we  receive  from 
ihose  of  Sinbad  the  sailor;  and  is  chiefly 
Heightened,  we  believe,  by  the  greater  brevi- 
ty and  minuteness  of  the  story,  and  the  su-> 
perior  art  that  is  employed  to  give  it  an  ap- 
pearance of  truth  and  probability,  in  the  very 
midst  of  its  wonders.  Among  those  arts,  as 
Mr.  Scott  has  judiciously  observed,  one  of 
:he  most  important  is  the  exact  adaptation  of 
the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed 
author. 

"  The  character  of  the  imaginary  traveller  is  ex- 
actly that  of  Dampier,  ar  any  oiher  sturdy  nautical 
wanderer  of  the  period,  endowed  with  courage  and 
common  sense,  who  sailed  through  distant  seas, 
without  losing  a  single  English  prejudice  which  he 
had  brought  from  fortsmouih  or  Plymouth,  and 
on  his  return  gave  a  grav6  and  simple  narrative  of 
what  he  had  seen  or  heard  in  foreign  countries. 
The  character  is  perhaps  strictly  English,  and  can 
be  hardly  relished  by  a  foreigner.  The  reflections 
and  observations  of  GuUiver  are  never  more  refined 
or  deeper  than  might  be  expected  from  a  plain  mas- 
ter of  a  merchantman,  or  surgeon  in  the  Old  Jew- 
ry ;  and  there  was  such  a  reality  given  to  hijs  whole 
person,  that  one  seaman  is  said  to  have  sworn  he 
knew  Captain  GuHiver  very  well,  but  he  lived  at 
Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhithe.  It  is  the  contrast 
between  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity  of  such  a 
style,  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  contaiiis, 
that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  satire 
on  the  imperfections,  follies,  and  vices  of  mankind. 
The  exact  calculations  preserved  in  the  first  and 
second  part,  have  also  the  effect  of  qualifying  the 
extravagance  of  the  fable.  It  is  said  that  in  natural 
objects  where  proportion  is  exactly  preserved,  the 
marvellous,  whether  the  object  be  gigantic  or  di- 
minutive, is  lessened  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectator ; 
and  it  is  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  forms 
an  essential  attribute  of  truth,  and  consequently  of 
verisimilitude,  or  that  i^hich  renders  a  narration 
probable.  If  the  reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the 
traveller  his  postulates  as  to  the  existence  of  the 
strange  people  whotn  he  visits,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  seem  that  he  and  they  eon' 
duct  themselves  towards  each  other,  precisely  as 
must  necessarily  have  happened  in  the  respective 
circumstances  which  the  author  has  supposed.  In 
this  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  highest  praise  that 
could  have  been  bestowed  on  Gulliver's  Travels 
was  the  censure  of  a  learned  Irish  prelate,  who 
said  the  book  contained  aome  things  which  he  could 
not  prevail  upon  himself  to  believe." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
340,341. 

That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the 
satire  but  from  the  plausible  description  of 
physical  wonders,  seems  to  be  farther  proved 
by  the  fact,  that  the  parts  which  please  the 
least  are  those  in  which  there  is  most  satire 
and  least  of  those  wonders.  In  the  voyage 
to  Laputa,  after  the  first  description  of  the 
flying  island,  the  attention  is  almost  exclu- 
sively directed  to  intellectual  absurdities; 
and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  dulness  that  is 
the  result.-  Even  as  a  satire,  indeed,  this 
part  is  extremely  poor  and  defective ;  nor  can 
any  thing  show  more  clearly  the  author's  in- 
capacity for  large  and  comprehensive  views 
than  his  signal  failure  in  all  those  jiarts  which 
invite  h'm  to  such  contemplations.    In  the 


multitude  of  his  vulgar  and  farcical  represen- 
'tations  of  particular"  errors  in  philosophy,  he 
nowhere  appears  to  ha,ve  any  sense  of  its 
true  value  or  principles;  but  satisfies  him- 
self with  collecting  or  imagining  a  number 
of  fantastical  quackeries,  which  tend  to  illus- 
trate nothing  but  his  contempt  for  human  un- 
derstanditig-r  Even  where  his  subject  seems 
to  invite  him  to  something  of  a  higher  fiight, 
he  unifoimly  shrinks  back  from  it,  and  takes 
shelter  in  common-place  derision.  What,  for 
instance,  can  be  poorer  than  the  use  he  makes 
of  the  evocation  of  the  illustrious  dead— in 
which  Hannibal  is  conjure~d  up,  just  to  say 
that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  his  camp; 
and  Aristotle,  to  ask  two  of  his  commentators, 
"  whether  the  rest  of  the  tribe  were  as  great 
dunces  as  themselves'?"  The  voyage  to  the 
Houyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed  to  dis- 
please by  its  vile  and  degrading  representa- 
tions of  human  nature ;  but,  if  we  do  not 
strangely  mistake  our  own  feelings  on  the 
subject,  the  impression  it  produces  is  not  so 
much  that  of  disgust  as  of  dulnesS.  The  pic- 
ture is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald  and 
tame  in  the  highest  degree ;  while  the  story 
is  not  enlivened  by  any  of  those  numerous 
and  uncommon  incidents  which  are  detailed 
in  the  two  first  parts,  with  such  an  inimitable 
air  of  probability  as  almost  to  persuade  us  of 
their  reality.  For  the  rest,  we  have  observed 
already,  that  the  scope  of  the  whole  work, 
and  indeed  of  all  his  writings,  is  to  degrade 
and  vilify  human  nature ;  and  though  some 
of  the  images  which  occur  in  this  part  may 
be  rather  coarser  than  the  others,  we  do  not 
think  the  difl^erence  so  considerable  as  to  ac- 
count for  its  admitted  inferiority  in  the  power 
of  pleasing. 

His  only  o'ther  considerable  works  in  prose, 
are  the  "Polite  Conversation,"  which  we 
think  admirable  in  its  sortj  and  excessively 
entertaining;  and  the  "Directions  to  Ser- 
vants," which,  though  of  a  lower  pitch,  con- 
tains as  much  perhaps  of  his  peculiar,  vigor- 
ous and  racy  humour,  as  any  one  of  his  pro- 
ductions. The  Journal  to  Stella,  which  was 
certainly  never  intended  for  publication,  is 
not  to  be  judged  of  as  a  literary  work  at  all 
— but  to  us  it  is  the  most  interesting  of  all 
his  productions — exhibiting  not  only  a  minute 
and  masterly  view  of  a  very  extraordinary 
political  crisis,  but  a  truer,  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  more  favourable  picture  of  his  own 
mind,  than  can  be  gathered  from  aU  the  rest 
of  his  writings — together  with ,  innumerable 
anecdotes  characteristic  not  only  of  various 
eminent  individuals,  but  of  the  private  man- 
ners and  public  taste  and  morality  of  the 
times,  more  nakedly  and  surely  autl^entic 
than  any  thing  that  can  be  derived  from  con- 
temporary publications. 

Of  his  Poetry,  we  do  not  think  there  is 
much  to  be  saiid; — for  we  cannot  persuade 
ourselves  that  Swift  was  in  any  respect  a 
poet.  It  would  be  proof  enough,  we  think, 
just  to  observe,  that,  though  a  popular  and 
most  miscellaneous  writer,  he  does  not  men- 
tion the  name  of  Shakespeare  above  two  or 
three  times  in  any  part  of  his  works,  and  ba# 
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nowhere  said  a  word  in  his  praise.    His  par- 
tial editor  admits  that  he  has  produced  noth- 
ing which  can  he  called  either  sublime  or 
pathetic ;  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as 
to  the  beautiful.   The  merit  of  correct  rhymes 
and  easy  diction,  we  shall  not  deny  him ;  but 
the  diction  is  almost  invariably  that  of  the 
most  ordinary  prose,  and  the  matter  of  his 
pieces  no  otherwise  poetical,  than  that  the 
Muses  and  some  other  persons  of  the  Hea- 
then mythology  are  occasionally  mentioned. 
He  has  written  lampoons  and  epigrams,  and 
satirical  ballads  and  abusive  songs  in  great 
abundance,  and  with  infinite   success.     But 
these  things  are  not  poetry;^— and  are  better 
in  verse  than  in  prose,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  the  sting  is  more  easUy  remem- 
bered, and  the  ridicule  occasionally  enhanced, 
by  the  hint  of  a  ludicrous  parody,  or  the  drol- 
lery of  an  extraordinary  rhyme.     His  witty 
verses,  when  they  are  not  made  up  of  mere 
filth  and  venom,  seem  mostly  framed  on  the 
model  of  Hudibras ;  and  are  chiefly  remarka- 
ble, like  those  of  his  original,  for  the  easy  and 
apt  application  of  homely  and  familiar  phrases, 
to  illustrate  ingenious  sophistry  or  unexpected 
allusions.     One   or  two  of  his  imitations  of 
Horace,  are  executed  with  spirit  and  elegance, 
and  are  the  best,  we  think,  of  his  familiar 
pieces;  unless  we  except  the  verses  on  his 
own  death,   in  which,   however,   the   great 
charm  arises,  as  we  have  just  stated;  from 
the  singular  ease  and  exactness  with  which 
he  has  imitated  the  style  of  ordinary  society, 
and  the  neatness  with  which  he  has  brought 
together  and  reduced  to  metre  guch  a  number 
of  natural,  characteristic,  and  common-place 
expressions.     The  Cadenus  and  Vanessa  is, 
of  itself,  complete  proof  that  he  had  in  him 
none  of  the  elements  of  poetry.    It  was  writ- 
ten when  his  faculties  were  in  their  perfec- 
tion, and  his  heart  animated  with  all  the  ten- 
derness of  which  it  was  ever  capable — and 
yet  it  is  as  cold  and  as  flat  as  the  ice  of  Thule. 
Though  describing  a  real  passion,  and  a  real 
perplexity,  there  is  not  a  spark  pf  fire  nor  a 
throb  of  emotion  in  it  from  one  end  to  the 
other.   All  the  return  he  makes  to  the  warm- 
hearted creature  who  had  put  her  destiny  into 
his  hands,  consists  in  a  frigid  mythological 
fiction,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  that  Venus  and 
the  GSraces  lavished  their  gifts  on  her  in  her 
infancy,  and  moreover  got  Minerva,  by  a  trick, 
to  inspire  her  with  wit  and  wisdom.   The  style 
is  mere  prose^-or  rather  a  string  of  familiar 
and  vulgar  phrases  tacked  together  in  rhyme, 
like  the  general  tissue  of  his  poetry.    How- 
ever, it  has  'been  called  not  only  easy  but 
elegant,  by  some  indulgent  critics — and  there- 
fore, as  we  take  it  for  granted  nobody  reads  it 
now-a-days,  we  shall  extract  a  few  lines  at 
random,  to  abide  the  censure  of  the  judicious. 
To  us  they  seem  to  be  about  as  much  poetry 
as  so  many  lines  out  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

"  But  in  the  poets  we  may  find 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind, 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  Fate's  decree, 
That  gods,  of  "whatsoe'er  degree, 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given, 
Or  any  brother  god  in  Heaven : 
12 


Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods, 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds : 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws, 
Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause ; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  ador'd 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council  board ; 
Besides,  she  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Love 
Would  tneet  with  better  friends  above. 
And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect, 
'J'o  see  a  mortal  virgin  deck  d 
With  graces  hitherto  unknown 
To  female  breasts  except  her  own  : 
Yet  she  would  act  as  best  became 
A  goddess  of  unspotted  fame. 
She  knew  by  augury  divine, 
Venus  would  fail  in  her  design  : 
She  studied  well  the  point,  and  found 
Her  foe's  conclusions  were  not  gound. 
From  premises  erroneous  brought; 
And  therefore  the  deduction's  naught, 
And  must  have  contrary  effects', 
To  what  her  treacherous  foe  expects.' ' 

Vol.  xiv.  pp,  448,  449. 

The  Rhapsody  of  Poetry,  arid  the  Legion 
Club,  are  the  oidy  two  pieces  in  which  there 
is  the  least  glow  of  poetical  animation;  though, 
in  the  latter,  it  takes  the  shape  of  ferocious 
and  almost  frantic  invective,  «,nd,  in  ihe  for- 
mer, shines  out  but  by  fits  in  the  midst  of  the 
usual  small  wares  of  cant  phrases  and  snap- 
pish misanthropy.  In  the  Rhapsody,  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  for  instance^  near  the  beginning, 
are  vigorous  and  energetic. 

"  Not  enjpire  to  the  rising  sun 
By  valour,  conduct,  fortune  Won  ; 
Not  highest  wisdom  in  debates 
For  framing  laws  to  govern  states; 
Not  skill  in  sciences  profound. 
So  large  to  gras^  the  circle  round  : 
Such  heavenly  mffnence  require. 
As  how  to  strike  the  Musi's  lyre. 

Not  beggar's  brat  on  bulk  begot ; 
Not  bastard  of  a  pedlar  Scot ; 
Not  bo^  brought  up  to  cleaning  shoes. 
The  spawn  of  bridewell  or  the  stews ; 
Nor  infants  dropped,  the  spurious  pledges 
Of  gypsies  littering  under  hedges^ 
Are  so  disqualified  by  faie 
To  rise  in  church,  or  law,  or  state. 
As  he  whom  PhcBbus  in  his  ire 
Has  blasted  with  poetic  fire." 

Vol.^iv.  pp.310,  311. 
Yet,  immediately  after  this  nervous  and  po- 
etical line,  he  drops  at  once  into  the  lowness 
of  vulgar  flippancy. 

"  What  hope  of  custom  in  the  fair. 
While  iiot  a  soul  demands  your  ware  ?"  &c. 

There  are  undoubtedly  many  strong  lines, 
and  much  cutting  satire  in  this  poem-;  but 
the  staple  is  a  mimicry  of  Hudibras,  without 
the  richness  or  compression  of  Butler ;  as,  for 
example, 

"  And  here  a  simile  comes  pat  in  : 
1'hough  chickens  take  a  month  to  fatten, 
The  guests  in  less  than  half  an  hour. 
Will  more  than  half  a  score  devour. 
So,  after  toiling  twenty  .days 
To  earn  a  stock  of  pence  and  praise. 
Thy  labours,  grown  the  critic's  prey. 
Are  swallow'd  o'er  a  dish  of  tea: 
Gone  to  be  never  heard  of  more. 
Gone  where  the  chickens  went  before. 
■  How  shall  a  new  attempter  learn 
Of  difierent  ipirit^  to  discern. 
And  how  disimguish  which  is  which. 
The  poet's  vein,  or  scribbling  itch  ?" 

•  Vol.  XIV.  pp.  311,312. 
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The  Legion  Club  is  a  satire,  or  rather  a 
tremendous  invective  on  the  Irish  House  of 
Commoiis,  who  had  incurred  the  reverend 
author's  displeasure  for  entertaining  some 
propositions  about  alleviating  the  burden  of 
the  tithes  in  Ireland ;  and  is  chiefly  remarka- 
ble, on  the  whole,  as  a  proof  of  the  extraor- 
dinary liberty  of  the  press  which  was  in- 
dulged to  the  disaffected  in  those  days — no 
prosecution  having  been  instituted,  either  by 
that  Honourable  House  itself,  or  by  any  of  the 
individual  members,  who  are  there  attacked 
in  a  way  in  which  no  public  men  were  ever 
attacked,  before  or  since.  It  is  also  deserving 
of  attention,  as  the  most  thoroughly  animated, 
fierce,  and  ehergetic,  of  all  Swift's  metrical 
compositions;  and  though  the  animation  be 
altogether  of  a  ferocious  character,  ^nd  seems 
occasionally  to  verge  upon  absolute  insanity, 
there  is  still  a  force  and  a  terror  about  it  which 
redeems  it  from  ridicule,  and  makes  us  shud- 
der at  the  sort  of  demoniacal  inspiration  with 
which  the  malisOn  is  vented.  The  invective 
of  Swift  appears  in  this,  and  some  other  pieces, 
like  the  infernal  fire  of  Milton's  rebel  angels, 
which 

"  Seorehed  and  blasted  and  o'erthrew — " 

and  was  launched  even  agaiiist  the  righteous 
with  such  impetuous  fury, 

"  That  whom  it  hit  notje  ori  their  feet  might  stand, 
Though  standing  else  as  rocks — but  down  they 

fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  rolled." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remark,  however, 
that  there  is  never  the  least  approach  to  dig- 
nity or  nobleness  in  the  style  of  these  terrible 
invectives;  and  that  they  do  not  even  pretend 
to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or  gene- 
rous impatience  of  unworthiness.  They  are 
honest,  coarse,  and  violent  efiusions  of  furious 
anger  and  rancorous  hatred ;  and  their  efiect 
depends  upon  the  force,  heartiness,  and  ap- 
parent sincerity  with  which  those  feelings  are 
expressed..  The  author's  object  is  simply  to 
vilify  his  opponent, — by  no  means  to  do  honour 
to  himself.  If  he-can  make  his  victim  writhe, 
he  cares  not  what  may  be  thought  of  his  tor- 
mentor ; — or  rather,  he  is  contented,  prqvided 
he  can  make  him  sufficiently  disgusting,  that 
a  good  share  of  the  filth  which  he  throws 
should  stick  to  his  own  imgers ;  and  that  he 
should  himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing 
of  which  his  enemy  is  the  principal  object. 
In  the  piece  now  before  us,  many  of  the 
personalities  are  too  coarse  and  filthy  to  be 
quoted ;  but  the  very  opening  shows  the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  written. 

"  As  I  siroll  the  city  oft  I 
See  a  building  large  and  lofty. 
Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  college. 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge ! 
By  the  prudent  architect, 
Plac'd  against  the  church  direct. 
Making  good  my  grandam's  jest, 
'  Near  the  church^— you  know  the  rest. 

"  Te)l  us  what  the  pile  contains  ? 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 
Such  assemblies,  you  might  swear, 
Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear : 


Such  a  noise  and  such  harangiung, 

When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging : 

Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 

Run  to  hear  Jackpudding  gabble  : 

Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throws 

On  a  far  less  villain's  nose. 
"  Could  I  from  the  building's  top 

Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop, 

While  the  devil  upon  the  roof 

(ff  the  devil  be  thunder  proof) 

Should  with  poker  fiery  red 

Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead  ; 

Drive  ihem  down  on  every  scull. 

When  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ; 

Quite  destroy  ihe  harpies'  n«st ; 

How  then  might  our  isle  be  blest ! 
,        "  Let  them,  when  they  once  get  in, 

Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin  ; 

While  they  sit  a  picking  straws. 

Let  them  rave  at  making  laws ; 

While  they  never  hold  their  tongue. 

Let  ibem  dabble  in  their  dung; 

Let  them  form  a  grand  committee. 

How  to  plague  and  starve  the  city  j 

Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown 

When  they  see  a  clergy  gown  ; 

Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  louse ; 

Call  for  th'  orders  of  the  House ; 

Let  them,  with  their  gosling  quills. 

Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills ; 

We  may,  while  they  strain  their  •liroats, 

Wipe  our. noses  with  their  votes, 
"  Let  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  ass, 

Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  and  grass ; 
'    But  before  the  priest  he  fleeces, 

Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces : 

At  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy ! 

Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoeboy, 

Footman  !  traitor !  vile  seducer ! 

Perjur'd  rebel !  brib'd  accuser  I 

Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  aside, 

Sprung  from  Papists,  and  a  regicide ! 

Fall  a  working  like  a  mole. 

Raise  the  dirt  about  your  hole !" 

Vol.  X.  pp.  548^.550. 
This  is  strong  enough;  we  suspect,  for  most 
readers ;  but  we  sljall  venture  on  a  few  lines 
more,  to  show  the  tone  in  which  the  leading 
characters  in  the  country  might  be  libelled 
by  name  and  surname  in  those  days. 

"In  the  porch  Briareus  stands. 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands ; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  rogues  their  country  fleece, 
They  may  hope  for*pence  a-piece. 

"  Clio,  who  had  been  so  wise 
To  put  on  a  fool's  disguise. 
To  bespeak  some  approbation,    > 
And  be  thought  a  near  relation. 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
All  involv'd  in  wild  disputes. 
Roaring  till  their. lungs  were  spent, 
Privilege  op  Parliament, 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heels,"  &c. 

"  Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 
By  their,  lantern  jaws  and  leathern, 

,    You  might  swear  they  both  are  brethren; 
Dick  Fitzbaker,  Dick  the  player ! 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  ? 
Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss< 

Toast  Old  Glorious  in  your ; 

Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether. 
Let  them  starve  &nd  stink  together ; 
Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly. 
Lash  them  daily,  lash  then)  duly ; 
Though  'lis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them. 
Scorpion  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  them." 
Vol.  x.  pp.  553,  554. 
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Such  were  the  libels  which:  a  Tory  writer 
found  it  safe  to  publish  under  a  Whig  admin'- 
istratio'n  in  1736  ■;  and  we  do  not  find  that  any- 
national  disturbance  arose  from  their  impu- 
nity,— though  the  libeller  was  the'  most  cele- 
brated and  by  far  the  most  popular  writer  of 
the  agei'  Nor  was  it  merely  the  exasperation 
ot  bad  fortune  that  put  that  polite  party  upon 
the  use  of  this  discourteous  style  of  discus- 
sion. In  all  situations,  the  Tories  have  been 
the  great  libellers — and,  as  is  fitting,  the 
great  prosecutors  of  libels;  and  even  in  this 
early  age  of  their  glory,  had- themselves,  when 
in  potver,  encouraged  the  same  licence  of 
defamation,  and  in  the^  same  hands.  It  will 
scarcely  be  believed,  that  the  following  char- 
acter of  the  Earl  of  Wharton,  then  actually 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  publicly 
printed  and  sold,  with  his  Lordship's  name 
and  addition  at  full  length,  in  1710,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  productions  by  which  the- rev- 
erend permian  bucklered  the  cause  of  the 
Tory  ministry,  and-  revenged  himself  on  a 
parsimonious  patron.  We  cannot  afford  to 
give  it  at  full  length — ^but  this  specimen  will 
answer  our  purpose. 

"  Tfioitias,  Earl  of  Wharton,  Lord  I^ieutenant 
of  Ireland,  by  the  force  of  a  wonderful  constitution, 
has  some  years  passed  his  grand  climateric,  without 
any  visible  effects  of  old  age,  either  on  his  body  or 
his  mind  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  continual  prostitntion  to 
those  vices  which  usually  wear  out  both.  His  be- 
baviour  is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  young  man  at  five- 
afid-twenty.  Whether  he  walks,  or  whistles,  or 
talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  acquits  himself  in 
each,  beyond  a  templar  of  three  years' standing.^ 
He  seems  to  he  but  an  ill  dissembler,  and  an  ill  liar, 
although  they  are  the  two  talents  he  most  practises, 
and  moat  values  himself  upon.  The  ends  he  has 
gained  by  lying,  appear  to  be  more  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency, than  the  art  of  them  :  his  lies  being  some- 
times detected  in  an  hour,  often  in  a  day,  and  al- 
ways in  a  week.  He  tells  them  freely  in  mixed 
companies,  although  he  knows  half  of^those  that 
hear  him  to  be  his  enemies,  and  is  sure  they  will 
discover  them  the  moment  ,they  leave  him.  He 
swears  soletnnly  he  loves  and  will  serve  you ;  and 
your  back  is  no  sooner  turned,  but  he  tells  those 
about  him,  you  are  i^  dog  and  a  rascal.  He  goes 
constantly  to  prayers  in  the  forms  of  his  place,  and 
will  talk  bawdy  and  blasphemy  at  the  qhapel^door. 
He  is  a  presbyterian  in  politics,  and  an  atheist  in 
religion  ;  but  he  chooses  at  p.resent  to  ^yhore  vyith  a 
papist. — He  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  endeavouring 
to  ruin  one  kingdom,  and  has  raised  it  by  going  far 
in  the  ruin  of  another.       ' 

"He  bears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the 
indifference  of  a  stoic  j  and  thinks  them  well  re-- 
conipensed,  ;by  a  return  of  children  to  suppprt  his 
family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 

"  He  has  three  predominant  passions,  which  you 
will  seldom  ifind  united  in  the  Same  man,  as  arising 
from  different  dispositions  of  mind,  and  naturally 
thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of  power, 
love  of  money,  and  love  of  pleasure ;  they  ride  him 
sometimes  by  turns,  sometimes  all  together.  Since 
he  went  into  Ireland,  he  seems  most  disposed  to 
the  second,  and  has  met  with  great  success  ;  hav- 
ing gained  by  his  goverment,  of  under  two  years, 
five-and-forty  thousand  pounds  by  the  most  favour- 
able computation,  half  in  the  regular  way,  and  half 
in  the  prudential. 

"  He  was  never  yet  k,nown  to  refuse,  or  keep  a 
promise,  as  I  remember  he  told  a  lady,  but  with  an 
exception  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (which  was 
to  get  her  a  pension) ;  yet  he  broke  even  that,  and, 
I  rpnfess,  deceived  us  both.    But  here  I  desire  to 


distinguish  between  a  promise  and  a  bargain ;  for 
he  will  be  sure  to  keep  the  latter,  when  he  has  the 
fairest  offer'."— Vol.  iv.  pp.  149—152. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  now  to 
say  much  of  Swift^s  style,  or  of  the  general 
character  of  his  ,hterary  genius: — But  our 
opinion  may  be  collected  from  the  remarks 
we  have  made  on  particialar  passages,  and 
from  our  introductory  observations  on  the 
school  or  class  of  auth'ors,  with  whom  he 
must  undoubtedly  be  rated.  On  the  subjects 
to- which  he  confines  himself,  he  is  unques- 
tionably a  strong,  masculine,  and  perspicuous 
writer.  He  is  r  never  finical,  fantastic,  or 
absurd' — takes  ad-v&ntage  of  no  equivocations 
in  argument — and  puts  on  no  tawdriness  for 
ornament.  Dealing  always  with  particulars, 
he  is  safe  from  all  great  and,  systematic  mis- 
takes ;  and,  in  fact,  reasons  mostly  in  a  series 
of  small  and  minute  propositions,  in  the  hand- 
ling of  which,  dexterity  is  more  requisite  than 
genius;  and  practical  good  sense,  with  an 
exact  knowledge 'of  transactions,  of  far  more 
importance  than  profound  arid  high-reaching 
judgment.  He  did  not  write  history  or  phi- 
losophy, but  party  pamphlets  and  journals  ;— 
not  satire,  but  particular  lampoons; — ^not 
pleasantries  for  all  mankind,  but  jokes  for  a 
particular  oircle*  Even  in  his  pamphlets,  the 
broader  questions  of  party  are  always  waved, 
to  make  way  for  discussions  of  personal  or  im- 
mediate interest.  His  object  is  not  to  show 
that  the  Tories  have  better  principles  of  gov- 
ernment than  the  Whigs,^ — but  to  prove  Lord 
Oxford  an  angel,  and  Lord  Somers  a  fiend,  to 
convict  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  of  avarice 
or  Sir  Richard  Steele  of  insolvency ;— not  to 
point  out  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  in  the  depres- 
sion of  her  Catholic  population,  her  want  of 
education,  of  the  discouragement  of  her  in- 
dustry; but  to  raise  an  outcry  against  an 
amendment  of  the  copper  or  the  gold  coin,  or 
against  a  parliamentary  proposition  for  remit- 
ting the  tithe  of  agistment.  For  those  ends, 
it  oaniiot  be  denied,  that  he:  chose  his  means 
judiciously,  and  used  them  with  incomparable 
^kiU  and  spirit.  But  to  choose  such  ends, 
we  humbly  conceive,  was  not  the  part  either 
of  a  high  intellect  or  a  high  character ;  and 
his  genius  must  share  in  the  disparage- 
ment which  ought  perhaps,  to  be  confined  to 
the  impetuosity  and  viiidiotiveness  of  his 
temper. 

Of  his  styte,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with 
great,,  arid,  we  think,  exaggerated  praise.  It 
is  less  mellow  than  Dryden's — less  ejegant 
than  Pope's  or  Addison's — less  free  and  noble 
than  Lord  Bolingbroke's — and  utterly  without 
the  glow  and  loftuiess  which  belonged  to  our 
earlier  masters.  It  is  radically  a  low  and 
homely  style — without  grace  and  without  af- 
fectation ;  and  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great 
choice  and  profusion  of  common  words  and 
expressions.  Other  writers,  who  have  used  a 
plain  and  direct  style,  have  been  for  the  most 
part  jejune  and  limited  in  their  diction,  and 
generally  give  us  an  impression  of  the  poverty 
as  well  as  the  lameness  of  their  language : 
but  Swift,  without  ever  trespassing  into  figured 
or  poetical  expressions,  or  ever  emplofing  a 
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word  that  can  be  called  fine,  or  pedantic,  has 
a  pndigious  variety  of  good  set  phrases  al- 
ways at  his  jommand,  and  displays  a  sort  of 
homely  richness,  like  the  plenty  of  an  old 
Englisk  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe  of  a  wealthy 
burgess.  This  taste  for  the  plain  arid  sub- 
stantial was  fatal  to  his  poetry,  which  subsists 
not  on  such  elements ;  but  was  in  the  highe.st 
degree  favourable  to  the  effect  of  his  humour, 
very  much  of  which,  'depends  on  the  imposing 
gravity  with  which  it  is  delivered,  and  on  the 
various  turns  and  heightenings  it  may  receive 
from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  appropriate 
expression.  Almost  all  his  works,  after  The 
Tale  of  a.  Tub,  seem  to  have  been  written 
very  fast,  and  with  very  little  minute  eare  of 
the  diction.  For  his  own  ease,  therefore,  it 
is  probable  they  were  all  pitched  on  a  low 
key,  and  set  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a 
familiar  letter  or  conversation ;  as  that  from 
which  there  was  a  little  hazard  of  falling, 
even  in  moments  of  negligence,  and  from 
wfeich  any  rise  that  could  be  effected,  must 
always  be  easy  and  conspicuous.  A  man 
fully  possessed  of  his  subject,  indeed,  and 
confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always 
write  with  vigour  and  effect,  if  he  can  get 
over  the  temptation  of  writing  finely,  and 
really  confine  himself  to  the  strong  and  clear 
exposition  of  the  matter  he  has  to  bring  for- 
ward. Half  of  the  affectation  and  offensive 
pretension  we  meet  with  in  authors,  arises 
from  a  want  of  matter, — and  the  other  half, 
from  a  paltry  ambition  of  being  eloquent  and 
ingenious  out  of  place.  Swift  had  complete 
confidence  in  himself;  and  had  too  much  real 
business  on  his  hands,  to  be  at  leisure  to  in- 
trigue for  the  fame  of  a  fine  writer; — in  con- 
sequence of  which,  his  writings  are  more  ad- 
mired by  the  judicious  than  if  he  had  bestowed 
all  his  attention  on  their  style.  He  was  so 
much  a  man  of  business,  indeed,  and  so  much 
accustomed  to  consider  his  writings  merely  as 
means  for  the  attainment  of  a  practical  end — 
whether  that  enS  was  the  strengthening  of  a 
party,  or  the  wounding  a  foe — that  he  not  only 
aisdained  the  reputation  of  a  composer  of 
pretty  sentences,  but  seems  to  have  been 
thoroughly  nidifierent  to  all  sorts  of  literary 
fame.  He  enjoyed  the  notoriety  and  "influence 
which  he  had  procured  by  his  writings ;  but 
it  was  the  glory  of  having  carried  his  point, 
and  not  of  having  written  well,  that  he  valued. 
As  soon  as  his  publications  had  served  their 
turn,  they  seem  to  have  been  entirely  forgot- 
ten by  their  author; — and,  desirous  as  he  was 
of  being  ricier,  he  appears  to  have  thought 
as  little  of  making  money  as  immortality  by 
means  of  them.    He  mentions  somewhere, 


that  except  3001.  which  he  got  for  Gulliver,  ho 
never  made  a  farthing  by  any  of  his  writings. 
Pope  understood  his  trade  better, — and  not 
only  made  knowing  bargains  for  his  own 
works,  but  occasionally  borrowed  his  friends' 
pieces,  and  pocketed  the  price  of  the  whole. 
This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  three 
volumes  of  Miscellanies,  of  which  the  greater 
part  were  from  the  pen  of  Swift. 

In  humour  and  in  irony,  and  in  the  talent  of 
debasing  and  defiling  what  he  hated,  we  join 
with  all  the  world  in  thinking  the  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's  without  a  rival.  His  humour,  though 
sufficiently  marked  and  peculiar,  is  not  to  be 
easily  defined.  The  nearest  description  we 
can  give  of  it,  would  make  it  consist  in  ex- 
pressing sentiments  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous — the  most  shocking  and  atrocious 
— or  sometimes  the  most  energetic  and  origi- 
nal — in  a  sort  of  composed,  calm,  and  uncon- 
scious way,  as  if  they  were  plain,  undeniable, 
commonplace  truths,  which  no  person  could 
dispute,  or  expect  to  gain  credit  by  announcing 
— and  in  maintaining  them,  always  in  the 
gravest  and  most  familiar  language,  with  a 
consistency  which  somewhat  palliates  their 
extravagance,  and  a  kind  of  perverted  inge- 
nuity, which  seems  to  give  pledge  for  their 
sincerity.  The  secret,  in  short,  seems  to  con- 
sist in  employing  the  language  of  humble 
good  sense,  and  simple  undoubting  conviction, 
to  express,  in  their  honest  nakedness,  senti- 
ments which  it  is  usually  thought  necessal^ 
to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pretence.s — or 
truths  which  are  usually  introduced  with  a 
thousand  apologies.  The  basis  of  the  art  is 
the  personating  a  character  of  great  simplicity 
and  openness,  for  whom  the  conventional  or 
artificial  distinctions  of  society  are  supposed 
to  have  no  existence ;  and  making  use  of  this 
character  as  an  instrument  to  strip  vice  and 
folly  of  their  disguises,  and  expose  guilt  in  all 
its  deformity,  and  truth  in  all  its  terrors.  In- 
dependent of  the  moral  or  satire,  of  which 
they  may  thus  be  the  vehicle^  a  great  part  of 
the  entertainment  to  be  derived  from  works 
of  humour,  arises  from  tlte  contrast  between 
the  grave,  unsuspecting  indifference  of  the 
character  personated,  and  the  ordinary  feel- 
iiigs  of  the  World  on  the  subjects  which  he 
discusses.  This  contrast  it  is  easy  to  heighten, 
by  all  sorts  of  imputed  absurdities :  in  which 
case,  the  humour  degenerates  into  mere  farce 
and  buffoonery.  Swift  has  yielded  a  little  to 
this  temptation  in  The  Tale  of  a  Tub ;  but 
scarcely  at  all  in  Gulliver,  or  any  of  his  later 
writings  in  the  same  style.  Of  his  talent  for 
reviling,  we  have  already  said  at  least  enough, 
in  some  of  the  preceding  pages. 


&iaD.  du  deffand  and  mlle.  de  lespinasse. 
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,      (lantiara,  1810.) 

Correspondance  inidite  de  Madame  du  Deffand,  avec  D'Alemhert,  Montesquieu,  le  President 
Henault,  La  Duchesse  du  Maine,  Mesdames  de  Choiseul,  De  Stad,  Ifc.  Sfc.  3  tomes,  12mo, 
Paris  :'1»09.  " 

Lettres  de  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  ecrites  depuis  V Annie  1773  jusqu'a  V Annie  1776,  &o. 
3  tomes,  12mo.    Paris:  1809. 


The  popular  works  of  La  Harpe  and  Mar- 
montel  have  made  the  names  at  least  of  these 
Indies  pretty  well  known  in  this  country;  and 
we  have  been  induced  to  place  their  corres- 

Eondenoe  under  one  article,  both  because  their 
istory  is  in  some  measure  connected,  and 
because,  though  extremely  unlike  each  other, 
they  both  form  a  decided  contrast  to  our  own 
national  character,  and,  taken  together,  go  far 
to  exhaust  what  was  peculiar  in  that  of  France. 
Most  of  our  readers  probably  remember 
what  La  Harpe  and  Marmontel  have  said  of 
these  two  distinguished  women;  and,  at  all 
events,  it  is  not  necessary  for  our  purpose  to 
give  more  than  a  very  superficial  account  of 
them.  Madame  du  Defiand  was  left  a  widow 
with  a  moderate  fortune,  and  a  great  reputa- 
tion for  wit,  about  1750;  and  soon  after  gave 
up  her  hotel,  and  retired  to  apartments  in  the 
&)uvent  de  St.  Joseph,  where  she  continued  to 
receive,  almost  every  evening,  whatever  was 
most  distinguished  in  Paris  for  rank,  talent, 
or  accomplishment.  Having  become  almost 
blind  in  a  few  years,thereafter,  she  found  she 
required  the  attendance  of  some  intelligent 
young  woman,  who  might  read  and  write  for 
her,  and  assist  in  doing'  the  honours  of  her 
conversazioni.  For  this  purpose  she  cast  her 
eyes  on  Mademoiselle  Lespinasse,  the  illegiti- 
mate daughter  of  a  man  of  rank,  who  had 
been  boarded  in  the  same  convent,  and  was 
for  some  time  delighted  with  her  election. 
By  and  bye,  however,  she  found  that  her 
young  companion  began  to  engross  more  of 
the  notice  of  her  visitors  than  she  thought 
suitable;  and  parted  from  her  with  violent, 
ungenerous,  and  implaoatle  displeasure. 
Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse,  however,  carried 
with  her  the  admiration  of  the  greater  part  of 
her  patroness'  circle ;  and  having  obtained  a 
small  pension  from  goverimient,  opened  her 
own  doors  to  a  society  not  less  brilliant  than 
that  into  which  she  liad  been  initiated  under 
Madame  du  Deffand.  The  fatigue,  however, 
which  she  had  undergone  in  reading  the  old 
marchioness  asleep,  had  irreparably  injured 
her  health,  which  was  still  more  impaired  by 
the  agitations  of  her  own  inflammable  and 
ambitious  spirit;  and  she  died,  before  she  had 
obtained  middle  age,  about  1776, — leaving  on 
the  minds  of  alniost  all  the  eminent  men  in 
France,  an  impression  of  talent,  and  of  ardour 
of  imagination,  which  seems  to  have  been 
considered  as  without  example.  Madame  du 
Deffand  continued  to  preside  in  her  circle  till 
a  period  of  extreme  old  age;  and  died  in 
1780,  in  full  possession  of  her  faculties. 


Where  the  letters  that  are  now  given  to  the 
world  have  been  secreted  for  the  last  thirty 
years,  or  by  whom  they  are  at  last  publish- 
ed, we  are  not  informed  in  either  of  the  works 
before  us.  That  they  are  authentic,  we  con- 
ceive, is  demonstrated  by  internal  evidence ; 
though,  if  more  of  them  are  extant,  the  selec- 
tion that  has  been  made  appears  to  us  to  be  a 
little  capricious.  The  correspondence  of 
Madame  du  Deffand  reaches  from  the  year 
1738  to  1764; — that  of  Mademoiselle  de  Les- 
pipasse  extends  only  from  1773  to  1776.  The 
two  works,  therefore,  relate  to  different  pe- 
riods ;  and,  being  eritirely  of  different  charac- 
ters, seem  naturally  to  call  for  a  separate 
consideration.  We  begin  with  the  correspon- 
dence of  Madame  du  Deffand,  both  out  of 
respect  to  her  seniority,  and  because  the  va- 
riety which  it  exhibits  seems  to  afford  room 
for  more  observation. 

As  this  lady's  house  was  for  fifty  years  the 
resort  of  every  thing  brilliant  in  Paris,  it  is 
natural  to  suppose,  that  she  herself  must  have 
possessed  no  ordinary  attraction — and  to  feel 
an  eager  curiosity  to  be  introduced  even  to 
that  shadow  of  her  conversation  which  we 
may  expect  to  meet  with  in  her  correspond- 
ence. Though  the  greater  part  of  the  letters 
are  addressed  to  her  by  various  correspond- 
ents, yet  the  few  w^ich  she  does  write  are 
strongly  marked  with  the  traces  of  her  pecu- 
liar character  and  talent;  and_the  whole  taken 
together  give  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture arid  occupations  of  the  best  French  so- 
ciet)',  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  splendour. 
Laying  out  of  view  the  greater  constitutional 
gaiety  of  our  neighbours,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
this  society  was  distinguished  from  any  that 
has  ever  existed  in  England,  by  three  circum- 
stances chiefly: — in  the  first  place,  by  the 
exclusion  of  all  low-bred  persons;  secondly, 
by  the  superior  intelligence  and  cultivation  of 
the  women;  and,  finally,  by  the  want  of  politi- 
cal avocations,  and  the  absence  of  politiciil 
antipathies. ' 

By  the  first  of  these  circumstances,  the  old 
Parisian  s(jciety  was  rendered  considerably 
more  refined,  and  infinitely  more  easy  and 
natural.  The  general  and  pereinptory  pro- 
scription of  the  bourgeois,  excluded,  no  doubt, 
a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  and  coarseness ;  but 
it  had  a  still  better  effect  in  excluding  those 
feelings  of  mutual  jealousy  and  contempt,  and 
that  conflict  of  family  pride  and  consequential 
opulence,  which  can  only  be  prevented  from 
disturbing  a  more  promiscuous  assembly,  by 
means  of  universal  and  systematic  reserve. 
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Where  all  are  noble,  all  are  equal ;— there  is 
rjo  room  for  ostentation  or  pretension  of  any 
sort; — every  one  is  in  his  place  everywhere; 
and  the  same  manners  being  familiar  to  the 
whole  society  from  their  childhood,  jnanners 
cease  in  a  great  measure  to  be  an  abject  of 
attention.  Nobody  apprehen4a  any  imputa- 
tion of  vulgarity;  and  nobody  values  himself 
on  being  free  from  it.  The  little  peculiarities 
by  which  individuals  are  distinguished,  are 
ascribed,  not  to  igirorance  or  awkwardness, 
but  to  caprice  merely,  or  to  peculiarity  of  dis- 
position ;  and  not  being  checked  by  contempt 
or  derision,  are  indulged,  for  the  most  part;  as 
caprice  or  disposition  may  dictate;  and  thus' 
the  very  highest  society  is,  brought,  back,  and 
by  the  same  causes,  to  much  of  the^freedom 
and  simplicity  of  the  lowest. 

In  England,  we  have  never  had  this  ar- 
rangement. The  great  wealth  of  the  mercan- 
tile classes,  and  the  privilege  which  every 
man  here  possesses  of  aspiring  to  every  situa^ 
tion,  has  always  prevented  any  sij,ch  complete 
separation  of  the  high  and  the  low-born,  even 
in  ordinary  society,  and  made  all  large  assem- 
blages of  people  to  a  certain  degree  proniis- 
cnous.  Great  wealth,  or  great  talents,  being 
sufficient  to  raise  a  man  to  power  and  emi- 
nence, are  necessarily  received  as  a  sufficient 
passport  into  private  company ;  and  fill  it,  on 
the  large  scale,  with  such  motley  and  dis- 
cordant characters,  as  visibly  to  endanger 
either  its  ease  or  its  tranquillity.  The  pride 
of  purse,  and  of  rank,  and  of  manners,  mutu- 
lUy  provoke  each  other;  and  vanities  which 
were  undiscovered  while  they  were  univer- 
sal, soon  become  visible  in  the  light  of  oppo- 
*te  vanities.  With  us,  therefore,  society, 
when  it  passes  beyond  select  clubs  and  asso- 
ciations, is  apt  either  to  be  distracted  with 
little  jealousies  and  divisions,  or  finally  to 
settle  into  constraint,  insipidity,  and  reserve. 
People  meeting  from  all  the  extremes  (Jf  life, 
are  afraid  of  being  misconsttued,  and  despair 
of  being  understood.  Conversation  is  left  to 
a  few  professed  talkers ;  and  all  the  rest  are 
satisfied  to  hold  their  tongues,  and  despise 
each  other  in  their  hearts. 

The  superior  cultivation  of  French  Women, 
however,  was  productive  of  still  more  sub- 
stantial advantages.  Ever  since  Europe  be- 
came civilised,  the  females  of  that  country 
have  stood  more  on  an  intellectual  level-.with 
the  men  than  in  any  other, — and  have  taken 
their  share  in  the  politics  and  literature,  and 
public  controversies  of  the  day,  far,  niore 
largely  than  in  any  other  nation  with  which 
we  are  acquainted.  For  more  than  two  cen- 
turies, they  have  been  the-  uiiipires  of  polite 
letters^  and  the,  depositaries  and  the  agentsof 
those  intrigues  by  which  the  functions  of  gov- 
ernment are  usually  forwarded  or  impeded. 
They  could  talk,  therefore,  of  every  thing  that 
nien  could  wish  to  talk  about ;  and  general 
conversation,'  consequently,  assumed  a  tone, 
both  less  frivolous  and  less  uniform,  than  it 
has  ever  attained  in  our  country. 

The  grand  source,  however,  of  the  differ- 
once  between  the  good  society  of  France  and 
of  England,  is,  that,  in  the  former  counry,  men 


had  nothing  but  society  to  attend  to ;  whe-eaa, 
in  the  latter,  almost  all  who  are  considerable 
for  ranks  or  for  talents,  are  continually  en- 
grossed with  politics.  They  have  no  lersure, 
therefore,  for  society,  in  the  first  place :  in  the 
second  place,  if  they  do  enter  it  at  all,  they  are 
ajit  to  regard  it  as  a  scene  raiher  of  relaxatioa 
than  exertion;  and,  finally,  they  naturally 
acquire  those  habits  of  thinking  and  of  talk- 
ing, which  are  better  adapted  to  carry  on 
business  and  debate,  than  to  enliven  people 
assembled  for  amusement.  In  England,  rnea 
of  condition  liave  still  to  perform  the  high 
duties  of  citizens  and  statesmen,  and  can  only 
rise  to  eminence  by  dedicating  their  days  and 
nights  to  the  study,  of  business  and  affairs^ 
to  the  arts  of  .influencing  thos,e,  with- whom, 
and  by  whom,  they  are  to  ,  act — ap.d  to  the 
actual  management  of  those  strennous  con- 
tentions by  which  the  government  of  .a  free 
state  is  |. perpetually  embarrassed  and.  pre- 
served. In  France,  on  the  -contrary,  under 
the  rf)ld  monarchy,  men  of  the  first  rank  had 
no  political,  functions  to  discharge — no  control 
to  exercise  over  the  government-^and  no  rights 
to  assert,  eitheT  for  themselves  or  their  fellow 
subjects.  They  were  either  left,  therefore, 
to  solace  their  idleness  with  the .  frivolous  en- 
chantments of  polished  society,  or,  if  they  had 
any  object  of  public  ambition,  were  driven  to 
pursue  it  by  the  mediation  of  those  favourites 
or  mistresses  who  were  most  likely  to  be  won 
by  the  charms  of  an  elegant  address,  or  the. 
assiduities  of  a  skilful  flatterer. 

It  is  to  this  lamentable  inferiority  in  the 
government  and  constitution  of  their  countty, 
that  the  French  are  indebted  for  the  superi- 
ority of  their  pohte  assemblies.  Their  saloons 
are  better  filled  than  ours,  because  they  have  no 
senate  to  fill  out  of  their  population;  and  their 
conversation  is  more  sprightly,  and  their  so- 
ciety more  animated  than  ours,  because  there 
is  no  other  outlet  for  the  talent  and  ingenuity 
of  the  nation  but  society  and  ■  conversation. 
Our  parties  of  pleasure,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
mostly  left  to  beardless  youths  and  supeiam- 
nuated  idlers — ^not  because  our  men  want 
talents  or  taste  to  adorn  them,  but  because 
their  ambition,  and  their  sense  of  pubho  duty, 
have  dedicated  them  to  a  higher  service. 
When  we  .  lose  our  constitution — when  the 
houses  of  parliament,  are  shut  up,  our  assem- 
blies, we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  far  more  ani- 
mated and  rational.  It  would  bp  easy  to  have 
splendid  gardens  and  parterres,  if  we  would 
only  givei  up  our  com  fields  and  our  pastures: 
nor  should  we  want  for  magnificent  fountains 
and  ornamental  canalg,  if  we  were  contented 
to  drain  the  whole  surrounding  couptry  of  the 
rills  that  maintain  its  fertility  and  beauty.   , 

But,  while  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the 
French  enjoyed,  in  the  agreeable  constitution 
of  their  higher  society,  no  sjight  compensation 
for  the  want  of  a  free  government,  it  is  curious, 
and  not  unsatisfactory,  to  be  able  to  trace  the 
operation  of  this  same  compensating  principle 
through  all  the  departments  we  have  alluded 
to.  -  It  is  obviously  to  our  free  government, 
and  to  nothing  else,  that  we  owe  that  mixture 
of  ranks  and  of  characters,  which  certainl) 
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renders  our  large  society  less  amiable,  and 
less  unconstrained,  than  that  of  the  old  French 
nobility.  Men,  possessed  of  wealth  and  po- 
litical power,*lftiust  be  associated  with  by  all 
with  whom  they  choose  to  associate,  and  to 
whom  their  friendship  or  support  is  material. 
A  trader  who  has  bought  his  borough  but  yes- 
terday, will  not  give  his  influence  to  any  set 
of  noblemen  or  ministers,  who  will  not  receive 
him  and  his  family  into  their  society,  and 
'  agree  to  treat  them  as  their  equals.  The  same 
principle  extends  downwards  by  impercepti- 
ble gradations ; — and  the  whole  community  is 
mingled  in  private  life,  it  must  be  owned  with 
some  little  discomfort,  by  the  ultimate  action 
of  the  same  principles  which  combine  them, 
to  their  incalculable  benefit,  in  public. 

Even  the  backwardness  or  the  ignorance  of 
our  women  may  be  referred  to  the  same  no- 
ble origin.  Women  have  no  legal  or  direct 
political  functions  in  any  country  in,  the  uni- 
verse. In  the  arbitrary  governments  of  Eu- 
rope, however,  they  exert  a  personal  influence 
over  those  in  power  and  authority,  which 
raises  them  into  consequence,  famili&rizes 
them  in  some  degree  with  business  and  affairs, 
and  lead?  them  to  study  the  character  and  the 
dispositions  of  the  most  eminent  persons  of 
their  day.  In  free  statQS,  again,  where  the 
personal  inclination  of  any  ifldividual  can  go 
but  a  little  way,  and  where  every  thing  must 
be  canvassed  and  sanctioned  by  its  legitimate 
censors,  this  influence  is  very  inconsiderable ; 
and  women  are  excluded  almost  entirely  from 
any  concern  in  those  affairs,  with  which  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  country  are  necessarily 
occupied.  They  come,  therefore,  almost  un- 
avoidably, to  be  considered  as  of  a  lower  order 
of  intellect,  and  to  act,  and  to  be  treated,  upon 
that  apprehension.  The  chief  cause  of  their 
inferiority,  however,  arises  from  the  circum- 
stances tliat  have  been  already  stated.  Most 
of  the  men  of  talent  in  upper  life  are  engaged 
in  pursuits  from  which  women  are  necessarily 
excluded,  and  hav?  no  leisure  to  join  in  those 
pursuits  which  might  occupy  them  in  com- 
mon. Being  thus  abandoned  m  a  good  degree 
to  the  society  of  the  frivolous  of  our  sex,  it  is 
impossible  that  they  should  not  be  frivolous 
in  their  turn.  In  old  France,  on  the  contrary, 
the  men  of  talents  in  upper  life  had  little!  to 
do  but  to  please  and  be  pleased  with  the  wo- 
men ;  and  they  naturally  came  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  and  those  accomplishments  which 
fitted  them  for  such  society. 

The  last  distinction  between  good  French 
and  good  English  society,  arises  from  the  dif- 
ferent position  which,  was  occupied  in  each 
by  the  men  of  lettei*.  In  France,  certainly, 
tliey  mingled  much  more  extensively  with  the 
polite  world. — incalculably  to  the  benefit  both 
of  that  worid,  and  of  themselves.  In  England, 
our  great  scholars  and  authors  have  commonly 
lived  in  their  studies,  or  in  the  society  of  a 
few  learned  friends  or  dependants ;  and  their 
life  has  been  so  generally  gloomy,  laborious 
and  inelegant,  that  literature  and  intellectual 
eminence  have  lost  some  of  their  honours,  and 
much  of  their  attraction.  With  us,  when  a 
man  takes  to  authorship,  he  is  commonly 


looked  upon  as  having  renounced  both  the  gay 
and  busy  world  j  and  the  consequence  is,  tliat 
the  gay  are  extremely  frivolous,  and  the  ac- 
tive rash  and  superficial ;  while  the  man  of 
genius  is  admired  by  posterity,  and  finishes 
his  days  rather  dismally,  without  knowing  or 
caring  for  any  other  denomination  of  men, 
than  authors,  booksellers  and  critics. 

This  distinction  too,  we  think,  arises  out  of 
the  difference  of  government,  or  out  of  some 
of  its  more  immediate  consequences.  Our 
politicians  are  too  busy  to  mix  with  men  of 
study ;  and  our  idlers  are  too  weak  and  too 
frivolous.  The  studious,  therefore,  are  driven 
in  a  great  measure  to  herd  with  each  other, 
and  to  form  a  little  world  of  their  own,  in 
which  all  their  peculiarities  are  aggravated, 
their  vanity  encouraged,  and  their  awkward- 
ness confirmed.  In  Paris,  where  talent  and 
idleness  met  together,  a  society  grew  up,  both 
more  inviting  and  more  accessible  to  men  of 
thought  and  erudition.  What  they  coinmu- 
nioated  to  this  society  rendered  it  more  intel- 
ligent and  respectable ;  and  what  they  learned 
from  it,  made  them  much  more  reasonable, 
amiable,  and  happy.  They  learned,  in  short, 
the  true  value  of  knowledge  and  of  wisdom, 
by  seeing  exactly  how  much  they  could  con- 
tribute to  the  government  or  the  embellish- 
ment of  life ;  and  discovered,  that  there  were 
sources  both  of  pride  and  of  happiness,  far 
more  important  and  abundant  than  thinking, 
writing,  or  reading. 

It  is  curious,  accordingly,  to  trace  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  the  more  intimate  and 
private  life  of  some  of  those  distinguished 
men,  whomnie  find  it  difficult  to  represent  to 
ourselves  under  any  other  aspect,  than  that 
of  the  authors  of  their  learned  publications. 
D'Alembert,  Montesquieu,  Henault,  and  sev- 
eral others,  all  appear  in  those,  letters  in  their 
true  and  habitual  character,  of  cheerful  and 
careless  men  of  the  world — ^whose  thoughts 
ran  mostly  on  the  little  exertions  and  amuse- 
ments of  their  daily  .society ;  who  valued  even 
their  greatest  works  chiefly  as  the  means  of 
amusing  their  leisure,  or  of  entitling  them  to. 
the  admiration  of  their -acquaintances;  and 
occupied  themselves  about  posterity  far  less 
than  posterity  will  be  occupied  about  them. 
It  win  probably  scandalize  a  good  part  of  our 
men  of  learning  and  science  (though  we  think 
it  will  te  consolatory  to  some)  to  be  told,  that 
there  is  great  reason  for  suspecting  that  the 
most  profound  of  those  authors  looked  upon 
Warning  chiefly  as  a  sort  of  tranquil  and  in- 
nocent amusement;  to  which  it  was  very  well 
to  have  recourse  when  more  lively  occupa- 
tions were  not  at  hand,  but  which  it  was  wise 
and  meritorious,  at  alf  times,  to  postpone  to 
pleasant  parties,  and  the  natural  play,  either 
of  the  imagination  or  of  the  affections.  It  ap- 
pears, accordingly,  not  only  that  they  talked 
easily  and  familiarly  of  all  their  works  to  their 
female  friends,  but  that  they  gave  themselves 
very  little  anxiety  either  'about  their  sale,  or 
their  notoriety  out  of  the  sphere  of  their  awn 
acquaintances,  and  made  and  invited  all  sorts 
of  jokes  upon  them  with  unfeigned  gaiety  and 
indifference.    The  hves  of  our  learned  men 
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would  be  much  happier,  and  their  learning 
much  more  useful  and  amiable,  if  they  could 
be  persuaded  to  see  things  in  the  same  light. 
It  is  more  than  time,  however,  to  introduce 
the  reader  to  the  characters  in  the  volumes 
before  us. 

Madame  du  DetFand'a  correspondence  con- 
sists of  letters  from  Montesquieu,  D'Alem- 
bert,  Henault,  D'Argens,  Formont,  Bernstorif, 
Soheffer,  &c.  among  the  men, — and  Mesdames 
de  Staal,  de  Choiseul,  &o.  among  the  women. 
Her  own  letters,  as  we  have  already  intimat- 
ed, form  but  a  very  inconsiderable  part  of 
the  collection ; — and,  as  these  distinguished 
names  naturally  excite,  in  persons  out  of  Paris, 
more  interest  than  that  of  any  witty  mar- 
chioness whatsoever,  we  shall  begin  with 
some  specimens  of  the  intimate  and  private 
style  of  those  eminent  individuals,  who  are 
already  so  well  known  for  the  value  and  the 
beauty  of  their  public  instructions. 

Of  these,  the  oldest  and  the  most  popularly 
known,  \vas  Montesquieu, — an  author  who 
frequently  appears  profound  when  he  is  only 
parado.xical,  and  seems  to  have  studied  with 
great  success  the  art  of  hiding  a  desultory  and 
fantastical  style  of  reasoning  in  imposing 
aphorisms,  and  epigrams  of  considerable  ef- 
fect. It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Esprit  des 
Loix,  without  feeling  that  it  is  the  work  of  an 
indolent  and  very  ingenious  person,  who  had 
fits  of  thoughtfulness  and  ambition  ;  and  had 
meditated  the  different  points  which  it  com- 
prehends at  long  intervals,  and  then  connect- 
ed them  as  he  best  could,  by  insinuations, 
metaphors,  and  vague  verbal  distinctions. 
There  is  but  little  of  him  in  this  collection ; 
but  what  there  is,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
D'Alembert  had  proposed  that  he  should  write 
the  articles  Democracy  and  Despotism,  for  the 
Encyclopedie ;  to  which  proposal  he  answers 
with  much  naivete,  as  follows : 

"Quant  a  mon  introduction  dans  I'Encyclope- 
die,  c'est  un  beau  palais  oii  je  serais  liien  glorieux 
de  mettre  les  pieds ;  mais  pour  les  deux  articles 
Democratie  et  De-tpoiisme,  je  rte  voudrais  pas  pren- 
dre ceux-Ia;  j'ai  tir^,  sur  nes  articles,  de  mon  cer- 
veau  tout  ce  qui  y  etatt.  L^esprit  que  fai  est  un 
moule;  on  n^en  tire  jamais  que  les  memes  portraits: 
ainsi  je  ne  vous  dirais  que  ce  que  j'ai  dit,  et  peut. 
dtre  plus  mal  que  je  ne  I'ai  dit.  Ainsi,  si  vous 
voulez  de  moi,  laissez  a  mon  eapril  le  choix  de  quel- 
ques  articles ;  et  si  vous  voulez  ce  choix,  ce  fera 
chez  madame  du  Deifand  avec  du  marasquin.  Le 
pcre  Castel  dit  qu'il  ne  peut  pas  se  corriger,  parce 
qn'en  corrigeant  son  ouvrage,  il  en  fait  un  autre ;  et 
moi  je  ne  puis^pas  me  corrfger,  parce  que  je  chanle 
toujours  la  meme  chose.  li  me  vient  dans  I'esprit 
que  je  ponrrais  prendre  peut-Stre  I'arlicle  Go&t,  et 
je  prouverai  bien  que  difficile  est  proprie  commuula 
dicere." — Vol.  i.  pp.  30,'31. 

There  is  likewise  another  very  pleasing  let- 
ter to  M.  de  Henault,  and  a  gay  copy  of  verses 
to  Madame  de  Mirepoix; — but  we  hasten  on 
to  a  personage  still  more  engaging.  Of  all 
the  men  of  genius  that  ever  existed,  D'Alem- 
bert perhaps  is  the  most  amiable  and  truly 
respectable.  The  great  extent  and  variety  of 
his  leaminjr,  his  vast  attainments  and  dis- 
coveries in  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  the 
beauty  and  eloquence  of  his  literary  composi- 
tions, are  known  to  all  the  world:  But  the 


simplicity  and  openness  of  his  character — hia 
perpetual  gentleness  arid  gaiety  in  society- 
the  unostentatious  independence  of  his  seiiii. 
menls  and  conduct — his  naturai  and  cheerful 
superiority  to  all  feelings  of  worldly  ambition, 
jealousy,  or  envy — and  that  air  of  perpetual 
youth  and  unassuming  kindness,  which  made 
him  so  delightful  and  so  happy  in  the  society 
of  women, — are  traits  which  we  scarcely  ex- 
pect to  find  in  combination  with  those' splendid 
qualifications ;  and  compose  altogether  a  char- 
acter of  which  we  should  have  been  tempted 
to  question  the  reahty,  were  we  not  fortunate 
enough  to  be  familiar  with  its  counterpart  in 
one  living  individual.* 

It  is  not  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  better 
idea  of  the  character  of  D'Alembert,  than 
merely  to  state  the  fact,  and  the  reason  of  his 
having  refused  to  go  to  Berlin,  to  preside  over 
the  academy  founded  there  by  Frederic.  In 
answer  to  a  most  flattering  and  urgent  appli. 
cation  from  that  sovereign,  he  writes  thus  to 
M.  D'Argens.t 

"  La  situation  oii  je  siiis  seroit  peut-6tre,  mon- 
sieur, un  molifsuffisant  ponr  bien  d'auires,  de  re- 
noncer  a  leur  pays.  Ma  fortune  est  au-dessous  du 
mediocre  ;  1700  liv.  de  rente  font  tout  mon  revenu : 
eniier'ement  independanl  et  maitre  de  niee  volontes, 
je  n'ai  point  de  famille  qui  s'y  oppose;  oublie  du 

fouvernement  comm^  tant  de  gens  le  sont  de  la 
'rovidence,  persecute  meme  autant  qu'on  peut 
I'etre  quand  on  evite  de  donner  trop  d'avantages 
sur  soi  a  la  mechancete  des  hommes ;  je  n'ai  aucune 
part  aux  recompenses  qui  pleuvent  ici  sur  les  gens 
de  leltres,  avec  plus  de  profusion  que  de  iumieres. 
Malgre  totjt  cela,  monsieur,  la  tranquillity  dont  je 
jouis  est  si  parfaile  et  si  douce,  que  je  ne  puis  itie 
resoudre  a  lui  faire  courir  le  moindre  risque."— 
"  Snperieur  a  la  mauvaise  fortune,  les  epreuves  de 
toute  esp^^ee  que  j'ai  essuy^es  dans  ce  genre,  m'ont 
endurci  a  I'indigence  et  au  malheur,  et  ne  m'ont 
laisse  de  sensibilite  que  pour  ceux  qui  me  ressem- 
blent.  A  force  de  privations,  je  me  suis  accoutum^ 
sans  effort  a  me  contenter  du  plus  etroit  necessaire, 
et  je  serois  mSme  en  eiat  de  partager  mon  peu  de  for- 
tune avec  d'honnetesgenspluspauvres  que  moi.  J'ai 
commence,  comme  les  autres  nommes,  par  d^siper 
les  places  et  les  richesses,  j'ai  fini  par  y  renoncer  ab- 
solument;  et  de  jour  en  jour  je  m'en  Irouve  mieux. 
La  vie  retiree  et  assez  obscure  que  je  mene  est 
parfaitement  conforme  a  mon  caractere,  a  mon 
amour  extreme  pour  I'independance,  et  pcui-etre 
mSme  a  un  peu  d'eloignement  que  les  evenemeps 
de  ma  vie  m'otil  inspire  pour  les  hommes.  La  ro- 
traite  oti  le  regime  que  me  presorivent  mon  eial  et 
mon  goftt  m'ont  procure  la  sante  la  plus  parfaile  et 
la  plus  egale — c'esl-a-dire,  le  premier  bien  d'un 
philosophe  ;  enfin  j'ai  le  bonheur  de  jouir  d'lin  peiit> 
nombre  d'amis,  dont  le  commerce  et  la  confianqe 
font  la  consolation  et  le  charme  de  ma  vie.  jiigcii 
maintenant  vous-meme.  monsieur,  s'il  pa'est  posfi- 
ble  de  renoncer  a  ces  avantases,  et  de  changer  iin 
bonheur  sttr  poiir  une  situation  toujours  incertaine, 
quelque  brillante  qu'elle  pnisse  etre.  'Jenedouie 
riullement  des  bontes  du  r»i,  et  de  lout  ce  qu'il  pent 


*  It  cannot  now  offend  the  modesly  nfanv  living 
reader,  if  I  explain  that  the  person  here  alluded  lo 
was  my  excellent  and  amiable  friend,  ihe  late  Pro- 
fessor Playfair. 

t/rhis  learned  person  writes  in  a  very  aflected 
and  pricieuse  style.  He  ends  one  of  his  letters  lo 
D'Alembert  wilh  the  following  eloquent  expres- 
sion : — "  Ma  same  s'effoiblit  tons  les  jours  de  pins 
en  plus  ;  et  je  me  djspose  a  aller  faire  bicntot  met 
rrvrrpvces  au  ptre  elernel:  mais  landi?  que  jo  res- 
iciai  dans  re  moiide  je  serai  le  plus  ze'.n  de  vos  ad- 
miraieurs." 
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faire  pour  me  rendre  agreable  mon  nouvel  etat; 
inais,  malheureuaement  pour  moi,  toutes  les  circon- 
stances  essentiellea  a  mon  bonheur  ne  sont  pas  en 
son  pouvoir.  Si  ma  sante  venoit  a  s'alterer,  ce  qui 
ne  seroit  que  trop  a  craindre,  que  deviendrois-je 
alore?  Incapable  de  me  rendre  utile  au  roi,  je  me 
verrois  force  a  aller-finir  mes  jours  loin  de  lui,  el  a 
reprendre  dans  ma  palrie,  ou  ailleurs,  mon  ancien 
ciat,  qui^auroit  perdu  ses^pi-emiers  charmes.  Peut- 
etre  mSme  n  aurois-je  plus  la  consolation  de  re- 
trouver  en  France  les  amis  que  j'y  aurois  laisses,  et 
a  qui  je  percerois  le  cceur  par  mon  depart.  Je  vous 
avoue,  monsieur,  qufe  cetie  derniere  raison  seule 
peut  tout  sur  moi. 

"  Enfin  (et  je  vous  prie  d'etre  persuade  que  je  ne 
cherche  point  a  me  parer  ici  d'une  fausse  modestie) 
■  ■'<''  n?"'*  '''^^  ^^  '^"^^^  ^"^''  propre,a  eeite  place  que 
^■j  ™"'  '''*'"  '^  croire.  Livre  des  mon  enlance 
a  des  etudes  continuelles,  je  n'ai  que  dans  la  theorie 
la  connoissanoe  des  hommes,  qui  est  si  necessaire 
dans  la  p  atique  quand  on  a  affaire  a  eux.  La  tran- 
quillife,  et,  si  je  I'ose  dire,  Voisiveti  du  cabinet, 
m  onl  rendu  absolument. incapable  des  details  aux- 
quels  le  chef  d'un  corps  doit  se  livrer.  D'ailleurs, 
dans  les  differena  objeta  dont  I'Academie  s'oocupe, 
il  en  est  qui  me  sont  entierement  inconnus,  oomme 
la  chimie,  I'histoire  naturelle,  et  plusieurs  autres, 
sur  lesquels  par  consequent  je  ne  pourrois  etre  aussi 
utile  que  je  le  d^sirerois.  Enfin  une' place  aussi 
brillante  que  celle  dont  le  roi  veut  m'honorer,  oblige 
a  une  sorte  de  representation  tout-a-fait  eloignee 
du  train  de  vie  que  j'ai  pris  jusqu'lpi ;  elle  engage 
a  un  grand  nombre  de  devoirs:  et  les  devoirs  sont 
lea  entraves  d'un  homme  libre." — Vol.  ii.  pp.73— 78. 

This  whoJe  transaction  was  kept, quite  se- 
cret for  many  monthir;  and,  when  it  began  to 
take  air,  he  speaks  of  it  to' Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  in  the  following  natural  manner. 

"Apres  tout,  que  cela  se  repande  ou  rie  se  re- 
pande  pas,  je  n'en  suis  ni  fache  ni  bien-aise.  Je 
garderai  auroi  de  Prusseson  secret,  mSme  lorsqu'il 
ne  I'exige  plus,  et  vous  verrez  aislment  que  mea 
lettres  n'ont  p^s  ete  faitea  pour  etre  vues  du  minis- 
lere  de  France ;  je  suia  bien  resolu  de  ne  lui  pas 
demander  plus  de  graces  qu'aux  ministresduroide 
Congo ;  et  je  me  contenterai  que  la  posterite  lise 
sur  mon  tombeau  ;  ilful  estimi  des  honnetei  gens, 
et  est  mort  pauvre.  puree  gu'il  I'a  bien  voulu.  Voila, 
madame,  de  quelle  maniere  je  pense.  Je  ne  veux 
braver'ni  aussi  flatter  les  ^ens  qui  m'ont  fait  du  mal, 
ou  qui  sont  dans  la  disposition  de  m'en  faire ;  mais  je 
me  conduirai  de  r.janiere  que  je  les  reduirai  seule- 
ment  a  ne  me  pas  faire  du  bien." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  33,  34 


Upon  publishing  his  .Melanges,  he  was 
furiously  attacked  by  a  variety  of  acrimoniotis 
writers ;  and  all  his  revenge  was  to  retire  to 
his  geometry,  and  to  write  such  letters  as  the 
following  to  Madame  du  Deffand. 

"  Me  voila  claquemur^  pour  long-temps,  et  vrai- 
serablablement  pour  toujours,  dans  ma  triste,  mais 
tres-cliere  et  tres-paisible  Geometrie  !  Je  suis  fort 
content  de  troijver^un  pr€texte  pour  ne  plus  rien 
faire,  .dana  le  dechainement  que  mon  livre  a  excite 
centre  moi.  Je  n'ai  pourtant  ni  attaque  personne, 
rii  m^me  d^si^ne  qui  que  ce  soit,  plus  que  n'a  fail 
rauteur  du  Mechant,  et  vingt autres,  eontre  lesquels 
personne  ne  s'est  dechai'ne.  Mais  il  n'y  a  qu'heur 
et  niaiheui-.  Je  n'ai  besoin  ni  de  I'amitie  de  tons 
ces  gens-la,  puisque  assurement  je  ne  veux  rien 
leur  demander,  ni  de  leur  estinie,  ptiisque  j'ai  bien 
resolu  de  ne  jamais  vivre  avec  eux :  aussi  je  les  mets 
a  pis  faire. 

"  Adieu,  Madame ;  halez  votre  retour.  Que  ne 
savez-vous  de  la  geometrie  I  qu'avec  elle  on  se 
passe  de  bien  des  choses!" — Vol.  i.  pp.  104,  105. 
"  Mon  ouvrage  est  publie ;  il  s'est  un  pen  vendu  ; 
les  frals  deTimpression  sont  retires ;  les  ^loges, 
Jes  critiques  et  I'argent  viendront  quand  ils  v'ou- 
dront.'  — "  Je  n'ai  encore  rien  louche.  Je  vous  man- 
13 


derai  ce  que  je  gagnerai :  il  n'y  a  pas  d'ap}  arence 
que  cela  se  monte  fort  haut ;  il  n'y  a  pas  d'appa- 
rence  non  plus  que  je  continue  a  travailler  dans  co 
genre.  Jeferai  de  la  geomkrie,  et  je  lirai  Tacile  ! 
II  me  semble  qu'on  a  grande  envie  que  je  me  laise, 
et^en  v^rii^  js  ne  demande  pas  mieux.  Quand  ma 
petite  fortune  ne  suffira  plus  a  ma  subsistence,  je 
me  retireraj  dans  quelque  endroit  oii  je  puisse  vivre 
et  mounr  a  bon  marche.  Adieu,  Madame.  Es- 
timez,  comme  moi,  les  hommes  ce  qu'ils  valent,  et 
il  ne  vous  manquera  rien  pour  6tre  heureuse.  On 
dit  Voltaire  raccommode  avec  le  roi  de  Prusse,  et 
Maupertura^  retombe.  Ma  foi,  les  hommes  sont 
bien  foux,  a  commencer  par  les  sages." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  50,  51. 

"  Eh  bien  I  vous  ne  voulez  done  pas,  ni  Formont 
non  plijs,  que  je  me  claquemure  dans  nia  g&me- 
trie  ?  J'en  suis  pourtant  bien  tente.  Si  vous  savicz 
combien  ceite  »eome.irie  est  une  retraite  douce  a  la 
paresse  I  et  puis  les  sop  ne  vous  lisent  point,  et  par 
consequent  ne  vous  blament  ni  ne  vous  louent:  et 
comptez-vous  cet  avantage-la  pour  rien  ?  En  tout 
T^'  ^'*'  ^^  '*  geometrie  pour  un  an,  tout  au  moins. 
Ah  !  (jue  je  fais  a  present  de  belles  choses  que  per- 
sonne ne  lira ! 

"J'ai  bien  quelques  morceaux  de  litlerature  a 
trailer,  qui  seroient  peut-etre  assez  agreables;  mais 
je  chasse  mut  cela  de  ma  tgte,  comme  mauvais  train. 
La  geometrie  est  ma  femme,  et  je  me  suis  remit  en 
menage. 

"Avec  cela, j'ai  plus  d'argent  devant  moi  que 
je  n  en  puis  depenser.  Ma  foi,  on  est  bien  fou  de 
se  tant  tourmenter  pour  des  choses  qui  ne  rendent 
pas  pbs  heureux :  on  a  bien  plutot  fait  de  dire :  Ne 
pourrois-je  pas  me  passer  de  cela  ?  Et  c'est  la  recette 
dontj'use  depiiis  long-temps."— Vol.  ii.  pp.52,  53. 

With  all  this  softness  and  carelessness  of 
character,  nothing  could  be  more  firm  and  " 
inflexible  when  truth  and  justice  were  in 
question.  The  President  Renault  was  the 
oldest  and  first  favourite  of  Madamedu  Def- 
fand ;  and,  at  the  time  of  puWishing  the  En- 
cyclopEBdia,  Madame  du  Deffand  had  more 
power  over  D'Alembert  than  any  other  person. 
She  wished  very  much  that  something  flatter- 
ing should  be  said  of  her  favourite  in  the  In- 
troductory Discourse,  which  took  a  review  of 
the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences;  but 
D'Alembert  resisted,  with  heroic  courage,  all 
the  entreaties  that  were  addressed  to  him  on 
this  subject.-  The  following  may  serve  as 
specimens  of  the  tone  which  he  maintained 
on  the  occasion. 

Je  suis  devenu  cent  fois  plus  amoureux  de  la 
retraite  et  de  la  solitude,  que  je  ne  I'etoia  quand 
vous  avez  quitte  P^ris.  Je  dine  et  soupe  chez  moi 
lous  les  jours,  ou  presque  tous  les  jours,  et  je  me 
trouve  tres-bien  de  cette  maniere  de  vivre.  Je  vous 
verrai  done  quand  vous  n'aurez  personne,  et  aux 
heures  oti  jepourrai  esperer  de  vous  trouver  seule : 
dans  d'autres'iemps,  j'y  rencontrerois  votre  presi- 
dent, qui  ni'embarrasseroit,  parce  qu'il  croiroit  avoir 
des  reproches  a  me  faire,  que  je  ne  crois  point  en 
meriter,  et  que  je  ne  veux  pas  etre  dans  le  cas  de  le 
desobliger,  en  me  jusiifiant  aupres  de  lui.  Ce  que 
vous  me  demandez  pour  lui  eat  imposaible,  et  je 
puis  voii.i  assurer  qu'il  est  bien  impossible,  puisque 
je  ne  fais  pas  cela  pour  vous.  En  premier  lieu,  le 
Discours  preliminaire  est  imprime,  il  y  a  plus  de  six 
semaine.s:  ainsi  je  ne  pourrois  pas  I'y  fourrer  au- 
jourd'hui,  mgme  quand  je  le  voudrois.  En  second 
lieii.pensez-vous  de  bonne  foi,  madame,  que  dans 
iin  ouvrage  desiine  a  celebrer  Jes  grands  geniea  de 
la  natjon  et  les  oiivvages  qui  ont  veritablement  con- 
tribue  aux  progres  des  lettrps  et  des  sciences,  je 
dpive  parlor  de  I'Abrege  chronologique  ?  C'est 
un  ouvrase  uiile,  j'en  conviens,  et  assez  commode ; 
mais  voila  (out  en  verije,:  c'est  la  ce  que  les  gens 
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de  letlres  en  pensent,  c'est  la.  ce  qu'on  en  dira  quand 
le  president  ne  sera  plus:  et  quand  je  ne  serai  plus 
moi,  je  suis  jaloux  qu'on  ne  me  reproche  pas 
d'avoir  donne  d'eloges  excessifs  a  personne."— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  35,  36. 

"J'ai  une  confession  a  vous  faire  rj'ai  parle  de 
lui  dans  I'Encyclop^die,  non  pas  a  Chronologic,  car 
cela  est  pour  Newton,  Petau  et  Scaliger,  mais  a 
ChroTiologigue-  J'y  dis  que  nous  avons,  en  noire 
langue,  plusieurs  bons  abreges  chronologiques :  le 
sieii,  un  autre  qui  vaut  pour  le  moins  autant,  et  uii 
troisicme  qui  vaut  mieux.  Cela  n'est  pas  dit  si 
crument,  ainsi  ne  vous  fachez  pas.  II  irouveia  la 
louange  bien  mince,  surtout  la  pariageant  avec 
d'autres;  mais  Dieu  et  vous,  et  m^nie  vous  loute 
seule,  ne  me  leroient  pas  changer  de  langage." — 
"II  fera  sur  I'Academie  tout  ce  qui  lui  plAira;  ma 
cotiduiie  prouve  que  je  ne  desire  point  d'en  eire,  et 
en  veriie  je  le  serois  sans  lui,  si  j'en  avois  bien 
envie ;  mais  le  plaisir  de  dire  la  veriie  librement 
quand  on  n'outrage  ni  n'atiaque  personne,  vaut 
mieux  que  toutes  les  Academies  du  monde,  depuis 
laFranjmse,  jusqu'acelle  de  Dugast."— "  Puisque 
je  suis  deja.  d'une  Academie,  c'est  un  petit  agre- 
nient  de  plus  que  d'elre  des  autres  ;  mais  si  j'avois 
mon  experience,  et  quinze  ans  de  moins,  je  -vous 
reponds  que  je  ne  serois  d'aucune." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
56—64. 

We  may  now  take  a  peep  at  the  female 
correspondents, — in  the  first  rank  of  whom 
we  must  place  Madame  de  Staal,  so  well 
known  to  most  of  our  readers  by  her  charm- 
ing Memoirs.  This  lady  was  attached  to  the 
court  of  the  Duchess  of  Maine;  and  her  let- 
ters, independent  of  the  wit  arid  penetration 
they  display,  are  exceedingly  interesting,  from 
the  near  and  humiliating  view  they  afford  of 
the  miserable  ennui,  the  selfishness  and  paltry 
jealousies  which  brood  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  courr,^-and  abundantly  avenge  the  lowly 
for  the  outward  superiority  that  is  assumed 
by  its  inhabitants.  'There  are  few  things  more 
instructive,  or  more  compassionable,  than  the 
picture  which  Madame  de  Staal  has  drawn,  in 
the  following  passages,  of  her  poor  princess 
dragging  herself  about  in ,  the  rain  and  the 
burning  sun,  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  from 
the  load  of  her  own  inanity, — seeking  relief, 
in  the  multitude  of  her  visitors,  from  the  sad 
vacuity  of  friendship  and  animation  around 
her, — and  poorly  trymg  to  revenge  herself  for 
her  own  unhappinesg,  by  making  every  body 
near  her  uncomfortable. 

*'  Je  lus  avant-hier  votre  lettre,  ma  reine,  a  S.  A. 
Elle  etaii  dans  un  acces  de  frayeur  du  tonnerre,  qui 
ne  fit  pas  valoir  vos  galanteries.  J'aarai  soin  une 
autre  fois  de  ne  vous  pas  exposer  a  I'orage.  Nous 
nageonsces  jours  passes  dans  lajoie;  nousnageons 
a  present  dans  la  ptute.  Hoe  idees,  devenues  douces 
et  agreables,  vont  reprendre  toute  leur  noirceur. 
Pardessus  cela  est  arrive,  depuis  deux  jours,  a  notre 
princesse  un  rhunie,  avec  de  la  fievre  :  ce  nonob- 
''stant  et  malgre  le  temps  diabolique,  !a  promenade 
va  toujiurs  son  train.  II  semble  que  la  Providence 
prenne  soin  de  construire  pour  les  princes  des  corps 
a  I'usage  de  leiirs  fantaisies,  sans  quoi  ils  ne  pour- 
raient  attraperage  d'homme." — Vol.  i.  pp.  161, 162. 

"  En  depil  d'un  troisicme  orage  plus  violent  que 
les  deux  precedens,  nous  arrivons  d'une  chasse  : 
nous  avons  es8Uy6  la  bordee  au  beau  milieu  de  la 
for8t.  J'esperais  ^viter  comme  a  I'ordinaire  ceite 
belle  parlie ;  mais  on  aadroitement  tire  parti  des  rai- 
sons  que  j'avais  alleguees  pour  m'en  dispenser;  ce 
qui  m'a  mis  hors  d'etat  de  reculer.  C'est  dommage 
qu'un  art  si  ingenieux  sOit  employ^  a  d^soler  les 
pens."— Vol.  i.  p.  164. 

"  Je  suis  tiia  fdchce  que  vous  manquiez  d'amuse- 


mens :  c'est  un  medicament  necessaire  a  la  sant^ , 
notre  princesse  le  pense  bien  i  car  etant  veritable. 
ment  malade,  elle  va  sails  .fin,  sans  cesse,  quelque 
temps  qu'il  fasse."->-Vol.  i.  p.  168. 

"  Nous  faisons,  nous  disons  toujours  les  memea 
choses-:  les  promenades,  les  observations  sur  le 
vent,  le  cavagnole,  lesremarques  sur  la  perie  etJe 
gaiur  les  mesures  pour  tenir  les  portes  fermees  quel- 
que chaud  qu'il  fasse,  la  desolation  de  ce  qu'on  ap- 
peUe  les  etouffes,  au  nombre  desquels  je  suis,  et 
dont  vous  n'etes  pas,  qualiie  qui  redouble  ledesir 
de  voire  sooiete." — Vol.  i.  p.  197. 

"  Rien  n'est  egal  a  la  surprise  et  au  chagrin  oil 
I'on  est,  ma  reine,  d'avoir  apprisqtie  vous  avezeie 
chez  Madame  la  Duchesse  de  Modene.  Un  amant 
bien  passionne  et  bien  jaloux  supporte  plus  tran- 
quillement  les  demarches  les  plus  suspectes,  qu'on 
n'endure  celle-ci  de  votre  part;  ■>'  Vous  allez.  vous 
devouer  la,  abandonner  tout  le  reste;.  voila  a  quoi 
on  etoit  reserve:  c'est  une  destinee  bien  craelle !.' 
&.O.  J'ai  dit  ce  qu'il  y  avait  a  dire  ponr.ramener 
le  calme ;  on  n'a  voulu  rien  entendre.-  Quoique  je 
ne  doive  plus  m'etonner,  celte  se^ne  a  encore  trouve 
moyen  de  me  surprendre.  Venez,  je  vous  conjure, 
ma  reine,  nous  rassurer  centre  cette  alarme;  ne 
louez  point  la  personne  dont  il  s'agit,  et  surtout  ne 
parlez  pas  de  son  affliction ;  car  cela  seraitprispour 
un  reproche." — 'Vol.  ii.  pp.  22,  23. 

All  this  is  miserable :  but  such  are  the 
necessary  consequences  of  being  bred  up 
among  flatterers  and  dependants.  A  prince 
has  more  chance  to  escape  this  heaitlessness 
and  insignificance ;  because  he  has  high  and 
active  duties  to  discharge,  which  necessarily 
occupy  his  time,  and  exercise  his  understanci- 
ing ;  but  the  education  of  a  princess  is  a  work 
of  as  great  difficulty  as  it  may  come  to  be  of 
importance.  We  must  make  another  extract 
or  two  from  Madame  de  Staal,  before  taking 
leave  of  her. 

"  Madame  du  Chaielet  et  Voltaire,  qui  s'etaient 
annonces  pour  aujourd'hui  et  qu'on  avait  perdusde 
vue,  parurent  hier,  sur  le  minoit,  comme  deux 
spectres,  avec  une  odeur  de  corps  embaumes  qu'ils 
semblaient  avoir  apportee  de  leurs  tombeauxi  On 
sortait  de  table.  C'^taieijt  pouriant  des  spectres 
affames :  il  leur  fallut  un  souper,  et  qui  plus  est,  des 
lils,  qui  n'etaient  pas  prepares.  La  concierge,  d^ja 
couchee,  se  leva  a  grande  hale.  Gaya,  qui  avail 
offert  son  logement  pour  les  cas^pressans,  tut  force 
de  le  ceder  dans  celui-ei,  demenagea  avec  autant 
de  precipitation  et  de  deplaisir  qu  une  armee  sur- 
prise dans  son  camp,  laissant  une  parlie  de  son 
bagage  au  pouvoir  de  I'etinemi.  Voltaire  s'est 
bien  trouve  du  gite  t  cela  n'a  point  du  tout  console 
Gaya.  Pour  la  dame,  son  lit  ne  s'est  pas  ttouv^ 
bien  fait:  il  a  fallula,delo?er  aujourd'hui. j  Notez 
que  ce  lit  elle  1' avait  fait  elle-mSme,  faute  de  gens, 
et  avait  irouve  un  defaut  de  . . .  .  dans  les  mateias, 
ce  qui,  je  crois,  a  plus  blesse  son  esprit  exact  que 
son  corps  peu  delicat."-^'' Nos  revenans  ne  se 
montrent  point -de  jour,  ils  appanirent  hier  a  dix 
heures  du  soir :  je  ne  pense  pas  qu'on  les  voie  euere 
plus  tot  aujourd'hui;  I'un  est  a:  decrire  de  Tiauts 
fails,  t'autre  a  commenter  Newtonj  ils  ne  veulent 
ni  jouer  ni  se  promener :  ce  sont  bien  des  non-va- 
leurs  dans  une  societe,  ou  leurs  doctes  Merits  ne  sont 
d'aucun  rapport." — "Madame  du  Chaielet  est 
d'hier.a  son  troisieme  loeement:  elle  ne  pouvait 
plus  supporter  celui  qu'elle  avait  choisi ;  ily  avait 
du  bruit,  de  la  fumee  sans  feu  (il  me  semble  que 
c'est  son  embl8nie).  Le  bruit,  ce  n'est  pas  la  nuit 
qu'il  I'irjcommode,  a  ce  qu'elle  m'a  dit,  rnaia^  le 
jour,  au  fort  de  son  travail :  cela  derange  ses  idees. 
Elle  fait  aciuellement  la  revue  de  ses  principes! 
c'est  un  exercice  qu'elle  reit^re  chaque  aim^e,  sani 
quoi  ils  pourraient  s'^chapper,  etpeut-gtre  s  en  alter 
si  loin  qu'elle  n'en  rttrouveraii  pas  un  seul.  Je 
crois  bien  que  ea  tete  est  pour  eux  une  maison  it 
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force,  Bt  non  pas  le  Irea  de  leur  tiaisssnce :  o'est  le 
cas  de  veiller  soigneusement  a  leurigaide.  EUe 
prefers  le  bon  air  de  cette  occupation  a  tout  amuse- 
ment, et  persiste  ^  ne  se  monirerqu'a  la  Jiuit  elope. 
Voltaire  a  fait  des'vdra  galans,'  qui  reparent  un  peu 
ie  mauvais  efferde  leiir  conduite  itiusitSe." — Vol.  i. 
pp.  178,  179.  182.  185,  186. 

After  all;  this  experience  of  the  follies  of  the 
great  and  the  learned,  this  lively  little  wbmah 
concludes  in  the  true  tone  of  French  practical 
philosophy.  . 

"  0  ma  reine !  que  les  homniesetleurs  femelles 
sont  de  plaisans  animaux  !'  Jeris  de  ieuj-s manosu- 
vres,  le  jour  que  j'ai  Men  dormi;  duand'  le  som- 
meil  me  manque,  je  suis  prgie  a  les  asaommer. 
Cette  variele  de  mesdispositions  me  fait  ivoir  que 
je  ne  degenerepas  de  monespece.  Moquonsinous 
des  autres,  et  qu'ils  Se  moqueqt  de  nouspc'est 
bien  faitde  toutepart!"— Vol.  i,  p.  181.  '. 

Among,  the  lady  writers. in  these  volumes, 
we  Jo  not  know,  if  there  be  any  entitled  to 
take  precedence  of  la  Duchesse  de  Choiseul, 
who  writes  thus  learnedly  on  the  subject  of 
ennui  to  Madame,  du  Deiiand , 

"Sayez-votis  pourduoi  voiis  vous  ennuyeU  lant, 
ma  cl^ere:  enfant?  C'est  justeinent  par  k  peine 
que  vous  prenez  tTeviter,  de  prevoir,,de,  cambattre 
I'ennui,  vivez  au  jour  let  jou^nee ;  prenez  le  temps 
comme  il  vient,;  profitez  de  to.us  les  momens,  et 
avec  cela  vous  verrez  que  yoiis  nb  vous,  ennuierez 
pas :  si  les  circonstances  vbus  sont  contraires,-  cedez 
au  torrent  et  ne  pretendez  pas  y  r&ister." — 

"Je  m'apewfois,  ma  ehere  enfant,  que  je  vous 
dis  des  choses  bien  communes;  mais  accoutumez- 
vou|  a  les  supporter,  1°,  parce  que  je,  ne  siiis  pas 
en  etat  de  vous  en  dire  d'autres ;  2°,  parce  qu'en 
morale  elles  sont  toujours  les  plus  vraies,  parce 
qu'elles  tiennent  a  la  nature.  Apres  avoir  bien 
exerce  son  esprit,  le  philosophe  le  plus  eclaire  sera 
oblige  d'en  r^venir,  a  cet  egard,  S.  i'axiome  du  plus 
grand  sot,  de  mome  Ju'il  partage  avec  lui  I'air  qu'il 
respire." — "Jjes  prejuges  ee  multiplient,  les  arts 
s'accroissent,  les  Sciences  s'approfondissent :  'mais 
la  ntorede  6st  toujours  la  m§me,  parce  que  la  nature 
ne^chapge  pas  ;,'ejle  est  toujours  reduite  a  ces  deui 
pomts:  gire  juste  pour  etre  bon,  efre  sage,  pour 
fitre  heureux  Sadi,  pqete  Persan,  dit  que  la  so-, 
gesse  e^t  dejquir,  la  bonti  defair&jouir:  j'y  ajoute, 
la  justice,'  '^  ■ 

"II  y  a  trois  choses  dont  vpus  dites  que  les  fem- 
m'esne  coriviennent  jamais:  I'une  d'entre  el'es  est 
de  s'ennuyer.  Je  .n'en  convietis  piis  non  plus  ici: 
malgre  vos-soupjons,  je  vpis  mes  quyriers,  je  crois 
conduire  leurs  ouvrages.  A  ma  t<iilett«,  j'ai  Seite' 
petite  Corbie  qui  est  Faide,  mais  friTchp  cdmme.iih'e 
pSche,  foUe  camthe  ufi  jeune  chien ;  qui  chante, 
qui  rit,  qui  joue  du  clavecin,  <Jiii  danse,  qui  s^tite; 
,  au  l^eu  de  marcher,  qui  ne  salt  ce,  qu'elffe  fait,  et. 
fait  tout  avec  grace,  qui  nesait  ce  'qli'iJlleait,'et  dit; 
tout  avec  esprit,  et  surtout  ane-riai'tsfete  cliarmante. 
Lai  nuit  je  dors,  le  jojir  je  rSve,-  et  ces  plaisira  'si; 
doux,  si  paesifs, .si  betfs,  sont  pr^cis^mei^f  ceux  qui 
me  conyiennent  le  raieiix." — -.Vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  135. 

It-ia  tiijae  now t  that  -w©  shqnl4.Pome  toi 
Madame  du  Deifand herself,: — the  wittiest,  the 
most  selfish,  and  the  most  enrluyi^oi  the  whole 
party.  Her  wit,  to  be  sure,  is  very  enviable 
and  very  entertaining ;  but  it  is  really  con- 
solatory to  common  mortals,  to  find. how  little 
-it  could  amuse  its  ipossessor.;  T'his  did  not 
proceed  in  her,  however,  from  the  fastidious- 
ness which '  is  BOirletimes  supposed  to  arise 
frorti  a  long  faiililiarity  vrith  excellence,  so' 
much  as  from  a.  long  habit  of  selfishness,  o? 
ratherfronj  a  raidicalwant  of  heart  dr  affec- 
tion.   La  Harpe  says  of  her,  "Qu'il  etoit  dif-: 
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ficile  d'avoir  moins  de  sensibilite,  et  plus 
d'egoisme."  With  all'  (his,  she  was  greatly 
given  to  gallantry  in  her  youth;- though' her 
attachmen  ts,  it  would  ,^eem,  vvere  of  a  kind 
not, very  likely,  to, ji^terfere, with  her, peace  of 
mind.  The.  very  evening  her  first  lovexdied,. 
after  an  intimacy  of  twenty  years.  La  Harpe 
assures  us,  'f  Qu'elle  vint  souper  en  grailde 
conipagnie  chei  Madame  de  Marchais,  ou 
j'etais;  et  on  lui  parla  de  la  perte  qu'elle  ve- 
nait  de  faire.  Helas .',  il  est  mart  ce  soir  a  six 
henres;  sans  cela,.yous'  ne  me  verriez.pasici 
Ce  furent  ses  propres  paroles,;  et  elle  squpa 
comme  a -son  ordinaire,  c'est-a^dire  fort  bi-en  : 
car  elle  etait  tres-gourmande."  (Pref.  p.  xyi.) 
She  is.  also' recorded  tjo  h.ave  frequently  de- 
clared, that  she  could  npver  bring  herself  to 
love  any  .thing, — though,  in'  order ,  to  take 
every  possible  chance,  she  had  several-times 
attempted 'to  become  dewote^— with  no  great 
success.  This,  we  "have  no  doubt,  is  the 
secret  of  her  epiiir;  and  a  fine  example  it  is 
of  the  utter  "worthlessness.  of  all  talent, -ip- 
oomplishment,  and  glory,  when  disconnected 
froin  those  feelings  of  kindness  and  generosity, 
which  are  of  themselves  sufficient  for  h'aj)pi- 
ness.  Madame  dii  DefFaridj  however,'  must 
have  been  delightful  to  those  wl\o  sought  only 
for  arnu.sement.  Her  tone,  is  admirable ;  her 
vpit  flowing  and  natural-;  and  though  a  little 
given  to  detra,otio.n,  and  not  ailittle  importu- 
nate and  exigeante  towards  those  on  whose 
complaisance  she  hajd  .claims,  there  is  always 
an  air  of  politeness  in  her  raillery^  and  of 
knowledge  of  the  world  in  herjmurmurs,  that 
prevents  them  from  being  either  wearisome 
orpfTensive.      ■ 

Almost  all  the  letters  of  her  writing  which 
are  published  in  these  volumes,  seem  to- have 
been  written,  in  the  month  of  July  1742, 
when  she  spent  a  feT*^  wefeksat  the  waters  of 
Forges,  and  wrote  almost  daily  to^  the  Presi- 
dent He'nault  iit  Paries.  '"This  (ilose  corres- 
pondence of  theirs  fill^'  one  .-of  these  volumes ; 
and,  considering  the  rapidity  aiicl  catelesSness 
with  which  both  parties  m^st'have  written, 
inust'  give,  vt^e  should  think,  a  very  correct, 
and  certainly  a  very  fivpiirable.  idea  of  the 
style  of  their  ordinary ,  .pbuversation.  .'.'W? 
shall,  giver  a.  few  extracts,  very  iimph  at,ranr 
dtom.  She  had  made  the  journey  along  with 
a  Madame  de  Pequigni,  of  whom  she  gives 
the  following  account.  '       '      :        ' 

"  Mais  venoijs  a  un  article  bien  plus  intSressant, 
c'e$t  jna  eompagne.  O  jnon  Dieut^ou'eUe.  me 
deplait !  EUe  est  radicaleijien,t..fplle  ;..*lle,,ne  con- 
noit  point  d'heure  pour  ses  repas ;  elle  a  d^jeune  a 
Gisors  a  huit  heiiresidu  matin, avec.  duveaufrtJid  ; 
a  Goucnay,  elle  a  mt^gg  du  painrtrempe  dans  le 
pol,  pour  nourrir  un  liiihousini  ensuite  ub  morceau 
de  brioche,  et  puis  trdsaaaez  grands  biscuits.  ,Nous 
arrivoiis.ifn'est  que  deux  heures  et  dfcmie,  etello 
veut  dn  riz  et  one  capiloi&de  ;  ellemange  eomfno 
un  singe^  ses  mains  ressemblenta  leurs  pattes  j  elle 
rie  cesse.de  bavarder.  Sa  pretention  est  d'avoir-de 
Uima&ination,  et  de'Voir  toutes  choBesjSous  degr,fai3«s 
singuIiereS,  et  cttmme  la  liouveaute  des  ideeis  hu 
manque,  elle  y  suppled  par  la  bizarrerierde  Vex- 
pression,  sous  pretext*  qu'elle  .est  naturelle.  rjEIki 
me;  declare  toutes  ses  fantaisiea,  en  m'assurant 
qu'elle  jne  veut  que  ce  qui, me  conyient ;  mais  je 
trains' d'etre  foitfi  a  Btre  sa  coinplaisanfej  cepen- 
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d'ant  je  compte  bien  que  cela'ne  s'etendra  pas  sur 
ce  qui  interessera  mon  regime.  Elle  comptoit  tout 
a  I'heure  s'etablir  dans  ma  chambre  pour  y  laire 
ses  repas,  mais  je  lui  ai  dit  que  j'allois  ecrire  :  je 
I'ai  priee  de  iaire  dire  a  Madame  Laroche  les  hemes 
ou  elle  vouloit  manger  et  ce  qu'elle  voudroil  man- 
eer,  et  oii  elle  vouloit  manger ;  et  que,  pour  moi, 
je  comptois  avoir  la  mSme  liberie  :  en  consequence 
je  manserai  du  riz  et  un  poulet  a  huit  heures  du 
soir."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  191,  192. 

After  a  few  days  she  returns  again  to  this 
unfortunate  companion. 

"  La  Pequigni  n'est  d'aucune  ressource,  et  son 
esprit  est  comme  I'espace  :  il  y  a  etendue,  profon- 
deur,  et  peut-eire  toutes  les  autres  dimensions  que 
je  ne  saurais  dire,  parce  que  je  ne  les  sais  pas ; 
mais  cela  n'est  que  du  vide  pour  I'usage.  Elle 
a  lout  senti,  tout  juge,  tout  eprouve,  lout  choisi, 
tout  rejete ;  elle  est,  dit-elle,  d'une  difficulte  sin- 
euliere  en  compagnie,  et  cependant  elle  est  touie 
la  journee  avec  toutes  nos  petites  madames  a 
jaboter  comme  une  pie.  Mais  ce  n'est  pas  cela 
qui  me  deplait  en  elle :  cela  m'eet  commode  des 
aujourd'hui,  et  cela  me  sera  tres  agreable  siiot 
que  Formont  sera  arriv^.  Ce  qui  m'est  insup- 
portable, c'esl  le  diner;  elle  a  I'air  d'une  tblle 
en  mangeant ;  elle  depece  une  poularde  dans  le 
plat  ou  on  la  sert,  ensuile  elle  la  met  dans  un  autre, 
ee  fait  rapporter  du  bouillon  pour  mettre  dessus, 
tout  semblable  a  celui  qu'elle  rend,  et  puis  elle 
prend  un  haut  d'aile,  ensuite  le  corps  dont  elle  ne 
mange  que  la  moitie ;  et  puis  elle  ne  veut  pas  que 
Ton  retourne  le  veau  pour  couper  un  os,  de  peur 
qu'on  n'amollisse  la  peau ;  elle  coupe^  un  os  avec 
toute  la  peine  possible,  elle  le  ronee  a  demi,  puis 
retourne  a  sa  poularde ;  apres  elfe  ^ele  tout  le 
dessus  du  veau,  ensuite  elle  revient  a  ronger  sa 
poularde  ;  cela  dure  deux  heures.  Elle  a  sur  son 
assiette  des  morceaux  d'os  rongees,  du  peaux  su- 
cees,  et  pendant  ce  temps,  ou  je  m'ennuie,  a  la 
mort,  ou  je  mange  plus  qu'il  ne  faudiait.  C'est 
une  curiosite  delui  voir  manger  un  biscuit;  cela 
dure  une  demi-heure,  et  le' total,  c'est  qu'elle 
mange  comme  un  loup;  il  est  vrai  qu'elle  fait  un 
exercice  enrage.  Je  suis  flchee  que  vous  ayez  de 
commun  avec  elle  I'impossibilite  de  fester  une 
minute  en  repos." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  39 — 41. 

The  rest  of  her  company  do  not  come  any 
better  oif.  The  lady  she  praises  most,  seems 
to  come  near  to  the  English  character. 

"  Madame  de  Bancour  a  trente  ans;  elle  n'est 
pas  vilaine  ;  elle  est  tresJouce  et  tres  polie,  et  ce 
n'est  pas  sa  faute  de  n'Stre  pas  plus  amusante ; 
c'est  faute  d'avoir  rien  vu :  ear  elle  a  du  bon  sens, 
n'a  nulle  pretention,  et  est  fort  nalurelle ;  son  ton 
de  voix  est  doux,  naif  et  m6me  un  peu  niais,  dans 
le  gout  de  Jeliot ;  si  elle  avail  vecu  dans  le  monde, 
elle  serait  airaable :  je  lui  fais  center  sa  vie  ;  elle 
est  oocupee  de  ses  devoirs,  sans  austerite  ni  osten- 
tation ;  si  elle  ne  m'ennuyait  pas,  elle  me  plairait 
assez." — Vol.  iii.  p.  26. 

The  following  are  tome  of  her  wailings 
over  her  banishment. 

"lime  prend  des  ^tonnemensfunestes  d'etre  ici: 
c'est  comme  la  pensee  de  la  mort;  si  je  ne  m'en 
distrayais,  j'en  mourrais  reellement.  Vous  nesau- 
riez  vous  figurer  la  tristesse  de  ce  sejour ;  mais  si 
fait,  puisqi*  vous  6tes  a  Plombieres :  mais  non ; 
c'est  que  ce  n'est  point  le  lieu,  c'est  la  compagnie 
dont  il  est  impossible  de  faire  auciin  usage.  Heu- 
rensement  depuis  que  je  suis  ici,  i'ai  un  certain 
hebStement  qui  ferait  que  je  n'entend,rais  pas  le  plus 
petit  raisonnement :  je  vegete." — "  Je  ne  crois 
pas  qu'aucun  remade  piiisse  etre  bon  lorsqu'on 
s'ennuie  aufant  que  je  fais :  ce  n'est  pas  que  je 
Bupporte  mon  mat  paliemment ;  mais  jamais  je  ne 
suis  bien-aise,  et  ce  n'est  que  parce  que  je  vegete 
que  je  suis  tranquille :  quand  dix  heures  arriventje 


suis  ravie,  je  vois  la  fin  o'e  la  journee  avec  oeliccn. 
Si  je  n'avais  pas  mon  lit  et  mon  fauteuil,  je  serais 
cent  fois  plus  malheureuse."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  96—98, 

The  following,  though  short,  is  a  good  spec- 
imen of  the  tone  in  which  she  treats  her 
lover. 

"  Je  crois  que  vous  me  regrettez,  c'est-a-dire, 
que  vous  pensez  beaucoup  a  jnoi.  Mais  (comme 
de  raiaon)  vous  vous  divertissez  fort  bien :  vous  6tea 
comme  les  quieiistes,  vous  faites  tout  en  iiioi,  pour 
moi  et  par  moi ;  mais  le  fait  est  que  vous  faites  tout 
sans  moi  et  que  vos  journees  se  passent  gaiement, 
que  vous  jouissez  d'une  certaine  hberte  qui  vous 
plait,  et  vous  6tes  fort  aise  que  pendant  ce  temps-la 
je  travaille  a  me  bien  porter.  Mes  nuits  ne  sent 
pastrop  bonnes,  et  je  crojs  que  c'est  que  je  mange 
un  peu  trop :  hier  je  me  suis  reiranche  le  boeuf,  au- 
jourd'hui je  compte  reformer  la  quanlite  de  pain." 
— "  N'allez  point  vous  corriger  sur  rien,  j'ainie  que 
vous  me  parliez  ormeaux,  ruisseaux,  moineaux,  etc., 
et  ce  m'est  une  occasion  tres-agreable  de  vous  don- 
ner  des  dementis,  de  vous  conlondre,  de  vous  lour- 
menter,  c'est  je  crois  ce  qui  contribue  le  plus  a  nio 
faire  passer  mes  eaux." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  126, 127.  129. 

We  have  scarcely  left  ourselves  room  lo 
give  any  of  the  gentleman's  part  of  this  cor- 
respondence. It  is  very  pleasingly  and  gaily 
sustained  by  him, — though  he  deals  mostly  in 
the  tittle-tattle  of  Paris,  and  appears  a  little 
vain  of  his  own  currency  and  distinction.  We 
extract  the  following  paragraphs,  just  as  they 
turn  up  to  us. 

"  Je  ne  crois  pas  que  I'oti  puisse  &tre  heureux  en 
province  quand  on  a  passe  sa  vie  a  Paris ;  mais 
heureux  qui  n'a  jamais  connu  Paris,  et  qui  n'ajoute 
pas  necessairement  a  cette  vie  les  maux  chime- 
riques,  qui  sont  les  plus  grands !  car  on  peut  gu^rir  un 
seigneur  qui  gemit  de  ce  qu'il  a  et^  grSle,  en  lui 
faisant  voir  qu'il  se  trompe,  et  que  sa  vigne  est  cou- 
verte  de  raisin  ;  mais  la  gr^le  metaphysique  ne  peut 
etre  combattue.  La  nature,  ou  la  providence  n'est 
pas  si  injuste  qu'on  le  veut  dire ;  n'y  mettons  rien 
du  notre,  et  nous  serons  moins  a  plaindre  ;  et  puis 
regardons  le  terme  qui  approche,  le  roarteau  qui  ya 
frapper  I'heure,  et  pensons  que  tout  celavadis- 
paraitre. 

"  Ah  !  I'inconcevable  Pont  de  Veyle  !  il  vient  do 
donner  une  parade  chez  M.  le  due  d' Orleans:  cetto 
scene  que  vous  connaissez  du  vendeur  d'orvietan. 
Au  lieu  du  Fbrcalquier,  c'eiait  le  petit  Gauflin  qui 
faisait  le  Giles ;  et  Pont  de  Veyle  a  distribue  au 
moins  deux  cents  boites  avec  un  couplet  pour  tout 
le  monde:  il  est  plus  jeune  que  quand  vous  I'avez 
vu  la  premiere  fois  ;  il  s' amuse  de  tout;  n'aimerim; 
et  n'a  conserve  de  la  memoire  de  la  defunte  qiie  la 
haine  pour  la  musique  francaise." — Vol.  i.  pp. 
110,  111. 

At  the  end  of  the  letters,  there  are  placed 
a  variety  of  portraits,  or  characters  of  the  most 
distinguished  persons  in  Madame  du  Def- 
fand's  society,  written  by  each  other — some- 
times with  great  freedom,  and  sometimes 
with  much  flattery — ^but  almost  always  with 
wit  and  penetration.  We  give  the  following 
by  Madame  du  Deffand  as  a  specimen, 
chiefly  because  it  is  shorter  than  most  of  the  . 
others. 

"Madame  la  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon  a  la  bouche 
enfonce,  le  nez  de  travers,  le  regard  fol  et  hardi,— 
et  malgre  cela  elle  est  belle.  L'^clat  de  son  teint 
I'emporte  sur  I'irregularite  de  ces  traits. 

"  Sa  taille  est  grossiere,  sa  gorge,  ses  bras  sent 
enormes ;  cependant  elle  n'a  point  I'air  pesant  ni 
epais :  la  force  suppl^e  en  elle  a  la  Ugerete. 

"  Son  esprit  a  beaucoup  de  rapport  a  sa  figure ;  il 
est  pour  ainsi  dire  aussi  mat  dossing  que  son  visage, 
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Mauasi  blatant:  Tabondance,  I'activi.e,  I'impetu- 
osili  en  sont  les  qualitee  dominantes.  Sans  gout, 
sans  grace,  et  sans  juetesse,  ell^  fiionne,  elle  eur- 
prend,  mais  elle  ne  plait  ni  n'interesse. 

"On  pourraif  comparer  Madame  la  Duchesse 
d' Aiguillon  a  ces  statues  faites  pour  le  cintre,  et  qui 
paraissent  moustrueuses  dtant  dans  le  parvis.  Sa 
figure^  ni  son  esprit  ne  veulent  point  Sire  vus  ni  ex- 
atnines  de  trop  prea ;  une  certaine  distance  est neces- 
saire  a  sa  beaute :  des  juges  peu  eclaires  et  peu 
delicals  sont  les  seuls  qui  puissent  4tre  %vorables  a 
son  esprif. 

"  Semblable  a  la  trompette  du  jugement,  elle  est 
faile  pour  resusciier  les  moris ;  ce  sont  les  impuis- 
sans  qui  doivenl  I'aimer,  ce  sont  les  sourds  qui  doi- 
vent  I'entendre."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  154—156. 

There  are  three  characters  of  Madame  dli 
Deffand  herself,  all  very  flattering.  That  by 
the  President  Renault  is  the  least  so.  It  ends 
as  follows. 

"  Cependatjt,  pour  ne  pas  marquer  trop  de  pr^- 
veniion  et  obtenir  plus  de  croyance,  j'ajouterai  que 
I'age,  sans  lui  oter  ees  talens,  I'avait  rendue  ja- 
louse  et  mefiarite,  cedant  a  ses  premiers  mouve- 
mens,  maladroite  pour  conduire  les  hornmes  dont 
elle  disppsait  naturellement ;  enfih  de  I'humeur 
inegale,  injujte,  ne  cessant  d'etre  aimable  qu'aux 
yeux  des  personnes  auxqnelles  11  lui  importait  de 
plaire,  et,  pour  finir,  la  personne  par  laquelle  j'ai 
eie  le  plus  heureux  et  le  plus  malheureux,  parce 
qu'elle  est  ce  que  j'ai  le  plus  aime." — Vol.  iii.  p.  188. 

He  is  infinitely  more  partial  to  a  Madame 
de  Flamarens,  whose  character  he  begins 
with  great  elegance  as  follows. 

"  Madame  de  Flamarens  a  le  visage  le  plus 
touohant  et  le  plusmodeste  qui fut  jamais  ;  c'est  un 
genre  de  beaute  que  la  nature  n'a  attrape  qu'une 
fois :  il  y  a  dans  ses  traits  guelque  chose  de  rare  et 
de  mysterieux,  qui  aurait  fait  dire,  dans  les  temps 
fabuleux,  qu'une  immortelle,  sous  cette  forme,  ne 
s'dtait  pas  assez  deguisee !" — Vol.  iii.  p.  19fi. 

We  take  our  leave  now  of  tJiese  volumes : 
and  of  the  brilliant  circle  and  brilliant  days 
of  Madame  du  DeiTand.  Such  a  society  pro- 
bably never  will  exist  again  in  the  world : — 
nor  can  we  say  we  are  very  sorry  ifor  it. 
It  was  not  very  moral,  we  are  afraid ;  and  we 
have  seen,  that  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
bers of  it  were  not  very  happy.  When  we 
say  that  it  must  have  been  in  the  highest  de- 
gree delightful  to  those  who  sought  only  for 
amusement,  we  vrish  it  to  be  understoot^  not 
only  that  amusement  does  not  constitute  hap- 
piness, but  that  it  can  afford  very  little  plea- 
sure to  those  who  have  not  other  sources  of 
happiness.  The  great  extent  of  the  accom- 
plished society  of  Paris,  and  the  familiarity 
of  its  intercourse,'  seems  to  have  gradually 
brought  almost  all  its  members  to  spend  their 
w'hole  lives  in  public.  They  had  no  notion, 
therefore,  of  domestic  enjoyments;  and  their 
affections  being  dissipated  among  so  many 
competitors,  and  distracted  by  such  an  inces- 
sant variety  of  small  occupations,  came  natur- 
ally to  be  weakened  and  exhausted ;  and  a 
certain  heartless  gaiety  to  be  extended  indis- 
criminately to  the  follies  and  the  misfortunes 
of  tlieir  associates.  Bating  some  little  fits  of 
gallantry,  therefore,  there  could  be  no  devo- 
tedness  of  attachment;  arid  no  profound  sym- 
pathy for  the  sufferings  of  the  most  intimate 
friends.  Every  thing,  we  find  accordingly, 
was  made  a  subject  for  epigrams;  and  those 


who  did  not  make  jests  at  their  friends'  ca- 
lamities, were  glad,  at  any  rate,  to  forget  them 
in  the  society  of  those  who  did.  When  we 
recollect,  too,  that  the  desertion  of  all  the  high 
duties  of  patriots  and  statesmen,  and  the  in- 
sulting and  systematic  degradation  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people  were  necessary  conditions 
of  the  excellence  of  this  society,  we  cannot 
hesitate  in  saying,  that  its  brilliancy  was 
maintained  at  far  too  great  a  cost,  and  that 
the  fuel  which  was  wasted  in  its  support, 
would  have  been  infinitely  better  applied  in 
diffusing  a  gentler  light;  and  a  more  genial 
heat,  through  the  private  dwellings  of  the 
land. 

We.  have  occupied  ourselves  so  long  with 
Madame  du  Deffand  and  her  associates,  that 
we  can  afford  but  a  small  portion  of  our  atten- 
tion for  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse.  A  very 
extraordinary  person  we  will  allow  her  to  have 
been ;  and  a  most  extraordinary  publication 
she  has  left  us  to  consider.  On  a  former  oc- 
casion, we  took  some  notice  of  the  account 
which  Marmontel  had  given  of  her  character 
and  conduct,  and  expressed  our  surprise  that 
any  one,  who  had  acted  the  unprincipled  and 
selfish  pajjt  which  he  imputes  to  her,  should 
be  thought  worthy,  either  of  the  admiration 
he  expresses,  or  of  the  friendship  and  patron- 
age of  so  many  distinguished  characters,  or 
of  the  devoted  attachment  of  such  a  man  as 
D'Alembert.  After  reading  these  letters,  we 
see  much  reason  to  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of 
Marmontel's  representation;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  find  great  difficulty  in  settling  our  own 
opinion  of  the  author.  Marmontel  describes 
her  as  having  first  made  a  vain  attempt  upon 
the  heart  of  i/l.  de  Guibert,  the  celebrated 
author  of  the  Tactics, — and-wm  endeavoured 
to  indemnify  herself  by  making  a  conquest  of 
M.  de  Mora,  the  son  of  the  Spanish  ambassa- 
dor, upon  whose  death  she  is  stated  to  have 
died  of  mortification ;  and,  in  both  cases,  she 
is  represented  as  having  been  actuated  more 
by  a.  selfish  and  paltry  ambition,  than  by  any 
feeling  of  affection.  The  dates,  and  the  tenor 
of  the  letters  before  us,  enable  us  to  detect 
many  inaccuracies  in  this  statement;  while 
they  throw  us  into  new  perplexity  as  to  the 
true  character  of  the  writer.  They  begin  in 
1773,  after  M.  de  Mora  had  been  recalled  to 
Spain  by  his  relations,  and  when  her  -whole 
soul  seems  to  be  occupied  with  anguish  for 
this  separation ;  and  they  are  all  addressed  to 
M.  de  Guibert,  who  had  then  recently  recom- 
mended himself  to  her,  by  the  tender  interest 
he  took  in  her  afiiiction.  From  the  very  be- 
ginning, however,  there  is  more  of  love  in 
them,  than  we  can  well  reconcile  with  the 
subsistence  of  her  first  engrossing  passion ; 
and,  long  before  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  she 
expresses  the  most  vehement,  unequivocal, 
and  passionate  attachment  to  M.  Guibert. 
Sometimes  she  has  fits  of  remorse  for  this ; 
but,  for  the  most  part,  she  seems  quite  uncon- 
scious, either  of  inconsistency  or  impropriety : 
and  M.  Guibert  is,  in  the  same  letter,  ad- 
dressed in  terms  of  the  most  passionate  ado- 
ration, and  made  the  confident  of  her  un- 
speakable, devoted,  and  unalterable  love  for 
l2 
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M.  Mora.  So  she  goes  on, — most  furiously  and 
outrageously  in  love  virith  them  both  at  the 
same  tira,e, — till  the  death  of  M.  Mora,  in 
1774.  This  event,  however,  makes  no  differ- 
ence in  her  feelings  or  expressions ;  she  con- 
tinues to  love  his  memory,  just  as  ardently  as 
his  living  su<icBsi!or  in  her  affection ;  and  her 
letters  are  divided,  as  before,  between  ex- 
fttessions  of  heart-rending  grie'f  and  unbounded 
attachment — ^between  her  besoin  de  mourir  for 
M.  Mora,  and  her  delight  iri  living  for  M. 
Guibert.  There  are  still  more  inexplicable 
things  in  those  letters.  '  None  of  Guibert's 
letters  are  given, — so  that  we  cannot  see  how 
he  responded  to  all  these  raptures ;  but,  from 
the  Very  first,  or  almost  from  the  first,  she 
complains  bitterly  of  his  coldness  and  dissipa- 
tion; laments  that '  he  has  a  heart  incapable 
of  tenderness ;  atid  that  he  feels  nothing  but 
gratitude  or  compassion  for  a  being  whom  he 
had  fascinated,  exalted,  and  possessed  with 
the  most  ardent  and  unbounded  passion.  We 
cannot  say  that  we  see  aiiy  clear  traces  of  her 
ever  havmg  hoped,  or  even  wished  that. he 
should  marry  het.  On  the  contrary,  she  re- 
commends several  wives  to  him j  and  a,t  last 
he  takes  one,  -with  her  approbd.tiou  ^  and  con- 
sent, yrhile  the  correspondence  goes  on  In  the 
g^me  tone  as  before;  The  vehemence  and 
excess  of  her  passion  cphtiiiue  to  the  last  of 
the  letters  here  published,  which  come  down 
to  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  death,  in  1776. 
The  account  which  we  have  here  given  ap- 
pears ridiculous :  and  there  are  people,  and 
wise  people,  who,  even  after  looking  into  the 
book,  will  think  Mademoiselle  de  Lespinasse 
deserving  of  nothing  but  ndicule;  and  consign 
her  and  her  raVings  to  immeasurable  con- 
tempt. Gentle  spirits^  however,  will  judge 
more  gen  tlyj  and  there  are  few',  we  believe, 
who  feel  interest  enough  in  the  work  to  read 
it  through,  who  will  not  lay  it  down  with 
emotions  of  admiration  arid  profound  com- 
passion. Even  if  we  did  not  know  that  she 
was  the  chosen  companibn  of  D'Aleiiibert, 
and  the  respected  friend  of  Turgot,  Condillac, 
Condorcet,  and  the  first  characters  in  France, 
there  are,  in  the  strange  book  before  us,  such 
traces  of  a  powerful,  generous,'  and  ardent 
mind,  as  necessarily  to  cdmnana  the  respect 
even  of  those  who  may  be  provoked  with  her 
inconsistencies,  and  wearied  out  with  the  ve- 
hemence of  her  'sorrow.  ,  There  is  something 
so  nattiral  too,  so  eloquent,  and  so  pathetic  in 
Tier  expressidn— ^  tone  of  ardour  and  enthusi- 
asm "so  infectious,  and  so  ihuch  bf  the  true 
and  agonizing  voice  of  heart-struck  wretched- 
ness',, that  it  blirdens  us  with  something  of  the 
weight  of  ^  real  sorrow;  and  we  are  glad  to 
make  ourselves  angry  at  her  unaccountable- 
ness,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  oppression.  It; 
ought  tp  be!  recollected  also,  that"  during  the' 
wtole  course  of  the  corresppndence,  this  poor 
youtig  woman  was  dying  of  a  pairitui  and  ir-, 
ritating  disease.  Tortured  'With  sickness,  Or 
agitated  with  opium,  her  blood  never  seems 
ill  ail  that  time  to  have  flowed  peaceably  in 
her  veins,  and  her  nerves  and  her  paSsions 
seem  to  have  reacted  upon  each  other  in  a 
series  of  cruel  agitations.    'Why  she  is  so  very 


wretched,  and  so  very  angry,  we  do  not  in 
deed  always  uiiderstand ;  but  there  is  no  mis- 
taking the  langiiage  and  real  emotion,  and 
while  there  is  something  wearisome,  perhaps, 
in  the  uniformity  of  a  vehemence  of  which  we 
do  not  clearly  see  the' cause-,  there  is  some- 
thing truly  dechirant  in  the  natural  and  pite- 
ous iteration  of  her  eloquent  complainings, 
and  sometiiing  captivating  and  noble  in  the 
fire  and  rapidity  with  which  she  pours  out  her 
emotions.  The  style  is  as  original  and  extra- 
ordinary as^the  characterof  its  author.  It  is' 
quite  natural,  and  even  negligent— altogether 
without  gaiety  or  assumed  dignity — and  yet 
full  of  elegaiice  and  ■spirit,-  and  buriiing  with 
■  the  flames  of  a  heart  abandoned  to  passion, 
and  an  imagination  exalted  by  enthusiasm. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fall  into  the  measure  of  such 
a  composer,  in  running  over  a  miscellany-of 
amusement;  but  we  caimot  avoid  adding  a 
few  extracts,  if  it  were  only  to  make  what 
we  have  been  saying  intelligible,  tp  some  at 
least  of  our  readers. 

"  J*  me  sentois  une  repugnailce  monfejle  a  ouvrir 
votre  lettrej  si  je  n'a,vois  ra-aint  de  voua  oifenser, 
j'alloia  vous  la  renvoyer-  Quelque  chose  me  disoit 
qu'elle  irriieroit  mes  maaK.et  je  voulois  me  me- 
nagpr.  La  soiiffrance  cpntim;e)le  de^  men  corps 
afiaisse  men  ame  :  j'ai  encore  eu  Ja  fieyre ;  je  n'ai 
{)a9  ferm^  I'lEil  J  je  n'en  puis^pluS;  De  gracS,  par 
pitie,  ne  tourmentezplusuneviequi  s'eteinli,etdonli 
tous  les  instans  sent  devoues  a.la.douleur  et-mi 
regrets.  Je  ne  vous  accuse  point,  je  n'exige  rie.n, 
vous  ne  me  devez  rien  ;  car,  en  effet,  je  li'ai  paseu 
un  mouvement,  pas  lin  sentiment  auquel  j'ai  con- 
sortti ;  el  qUaiid  j'ai  eu  le  ihalheur  d'y  ceder,  j'ai 
toujours  deteste  la  fdrce,'  ou  la  foiblesse,  qui  m'en- 
tramoit.  Vous  voyez  que  vous  ne  me  devez  aucnne 
reconnaissance,  et  que  jen'ai  le  droit  de  vous  fairs 
aucun  reproche^  Soyez  done  Fibre,  retournez  a  ce 
que  voua  aimez,  et  a  ce  qui  vous  cbnvient  plus  que 
vous  ne  cfbyez  peut-^tre.  Laissez-moi  a  ma  dou- 
leur;'  laissez-moi  m'occuper  sans  distraction  du  seul 
objet  que  j'ai  adpr6,  et  dont  le  souvenir  m'est  plus 
cher  que  tout  ce  qui  resle  dans  la  nature.  Mon 
Dieu !  je  ne  devrois  pas  le  pleurer ;  j'aurois  dii  le 
suivrc':  c'est  vous 'qui  me  faites' vivre,  qui  -faiies  le 
tourment  d'une  creature  que  la  douleur  consume, 
et  qui  emploie  ce  qui  lui  reste  de  forces  a  inyoquer 
la  inort.  Ah !  vous  en  faites  trop,  et  pas  assez  pour 
inoi.  Je  vous  le  disois  bien  it  y  a  huitj  jours,  vous 
me  fendez  difficile,  exigeante :  en  donnaift  tout,  on 
veut  oblenir  quelque  chose.  Mais,  encore  une  fois, 
je  vous  pordonne,  et  je  nevous  hais  point!  c6  n'est 
pas  par  generositC' que  je  vous  pprdonne,,  ce  n'est 
pas  par  bontc  que  je  ne  vous  hais  pas;  c'est  que 
mon  ame  est  lasse,  qu'elle  meurt  de  fatigue.  Ah! 
mon  atni,  laissez-moi;  ne  me  dites  plus  que  vous 
m' aimez ':  ce  baume  devient  du  poisoii ;  vous  calmez 
et  dechirez  maplaie  tour  a  tour.  Oh!  que  vous 
me  faiips  mal!  que  la  vie  me  pese!  que  je  vous 
aime,  pourtapr,  et  que  je  serois  d^solee  de  mettre  de 
la  tfisiesse  dans  votre  ame  f  Mon  ami,  elle  est  trop 
pariagee^  trop  dissipee,  pour  que  le  vrai  plaisir  y 
puisse  perieti-er.  "Vous  voulez  que  je  vous  voie  ce 
soir  ;■  et  bien,  veriez  done  I" — 'Vol  ii.  pp.  206—208. 
-  ■'-  *''  Combien  de  fois  aurois-je  pu  me  plaindre ;  com- 
bien  de.-fois  vous  ai-je  cache, mes  larmes!.  Ah!  je 
le  vois  trop  bien:  on  ne  sauroit  ni  reteni:;,  ni  ra- 
inener  uncosunqui  pst  enir^Jne  par  un  autre  pen- 
chant ;  je  me  le  dis  sans  cesse,  quelquefois  je  me 
crois  guerie ;  vous  paroissez,  et  tout  est  detruit. 
La  reflexion,  mes  resolutions,  le  malheur,  tout  perd 
sa  force  au  premier  mot  que  vous  prononcez.  Je 
ne  vois  plus  d'asile  que  la  mort,.  et  jamais  aucun 
maiheureux  ne  I'a  invoquee  avec  plus  d'ardeui- 
Je  retiens  la  mpitie  de  mon  ame:  sa  chaleur,  son 
mouvement  voua  importuneroit,  et  vous  ^teindrok: 
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tout-a-fait ;  le  feu  qui  H'echauffe  pas,  incommode. 
All !  si  V0U3  saviez,  si  voua  lisiez  comme  j'ai  tait 
jouir  une  ame  fone  et  passionnee,  du  plaisir  d'etre 
^mee !  11  comparoit  ce  qui  I'avoit  aiiiie,  ce  qui 
I'aimoit  encore,  et  il  me  disoit  sans  cesse :  '  Oh ! 
elles  ne  sont  pas  dignes  d'etre  vos  ecolieres ;  voire 
ame  a  ete  chauftee  par  le  soleii  de  Lima,  et  mes 
compatriotes  semblenr  etre  nees  sous  les  glaces  de 
la  Laponie.'  Et  c'etoit  de  Madrid  qu'il  me  mandoit 
cela!  Mon  ami,  il  ne  me  louoitpas;  il  jouissoit; 
et  je  ne  crois  point  me  louer,  quand  je  vous  dis 
qu'en  vous  aimailt  a  la  Iblie,  je  ne  vous  donne  que 
ce  que  je  ne  puis  pas  garder  ou  retenir." — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  215—217. 

"  O^hi  mon  Dieu  !  que  Ton  vit  foft  lorsqu'on  est 
mort  a  tout,  excepte  a  un  objet  qui  est  I'univers 
pour  nous,  et  qui  s'empare  tellement  de  touies 
nos  facultes,  qu'il  n'est  plus  possible  de  vivre  dans 
d'autres  temps  que  dans  le  moment  ou  Ton  est! 
Eh!  commeLttvoulez-voiis  que  je  vous  dise  si  je 
vous  aimerai  dans  Irois  mqis  1  Comment  ppurrois- 
je,  avec  ma  pensee,  me  distraire  de  mon  senti- 
ment ?  Vous  voudriez  que,  lorsque  je  vous  vols, 
lorsque  votre  presence  charme  mes  sens  et  mon 
ame,  je  pusse  vous  reiidre  compie  de  I'eifet  queje 
recevrai  de  voire  mariage;  mon  ami,  je  n'en  sais- 
rien,— 'mais  rien  du.tout.  ,S'il  me  gqerissoit,  je; 
vous  le  dirois,  ,et  vous  fites.assez  juste  pour  ne  m'eji 
pas  blamer.  Si,  au  contraire,  il  poripit  le  desespbir 
dans  nion  ame,  je  ne  me  plaindrois  pas,"  et  je  soufFri- 
rois  bien  pen  de  tem^ps.  Alors  vous  seriez  assez 
.sensible  et  assez  dellcat  pour  approuver  un  parti  qui. 
ne  vous  coiileroit  que  des  regrets  passagers,  et  dont 
votre  nouvellesituatign  vous distrairoil  bien. vile ;  et. 
je  vous  assure  que  cette  pensee  est  consolante  pour 
moi:  je  m,'en  seiis  plus  libre.  Ne  me  demandez 
done  plus  ce  que  je  lerai  lorsque  vous  aurez  engage 
votre  vie  a  urie  autre.  Si  je  n'avois  qiie  de  la  vanite 
et  de  I'amour-proprej  je  serois  bien  plus  eclairee  sur 
ce  que  j'eprouverai  alors.  II  .n'y  a  guere  de  meprise 
aux  calculs  de  I'ainour-propre;  il  preyoit  assez 
juste:  la  passion  n'a  point  d'avenir;  ainsi  en  vous 
disant :  je  vous  aime,  je  vous  dis  tout  ce  que  je  sais 
et  tout  ce  que  je  sens. — Oh  !  mon  ami,  je  tiie  sens 
capable  de  tout,  excepte  de  plier:»j'aurois  la  force 
d'un  martyr, -pour  satisfatre  ma  passion  ou  celle  de 
la  personne  qui  m'aimeroit;  thais  je  ne  trouve  rien' 
en  moi  qui  me  reponde  de  pouvoir  jamais  faire  le 
sacrifice  de  mon  sentiment.  La  vie  n'est  rien  en 
corogpraisbn,  et  voiis  verrez  si  ce  ne  sont  la  que  les 
discours  d'une  tete  exaltee.'  Oui,  peui-etre  ce  sont 
la  les  pensees  d'une  ame  exaltee,  mais  a  laquelle 
appartiennent  les  actions  fortes.  Seroit-ce  a  la  rai- 
-  soti  qui  est  si.prevoyante,  si  foible  dans  ses  vues,  et 
meme  si  impuissante  dans  ses  moyens,  que  ces 
pensees  pourroient.appartenir  ?  Mon  ami,  je  ne  suis 
point  raisqnn^ble,  et  c*est  peut-etre  a  force  d'etre 
"  passionnee  que  j'ai  mis  loute  mavie  tant  de  raison  a 
tou-f  ce  qui  est  soumis  a!u  jugement  et  a  I'opinion  des 
-indifferens. ,  Combien  j'ai  usurpe.d'elqges  sur  ma 
moderation,  sur  ma  noblesse  d'ame,  sur  mon  desin- 

■  tei;esseinent,  sur  les  sacrifices  pretendus  queje 
fai.'sois  a  une  memoire  respectable  et  chere,  et  a.  la 
maison  d'Alb. . . . !  Voila  bomnne  le  moiide  juge, 
comme' il  v6it!,  Eb.bonDieu!  sols  que  vous  eies, 
je  ne  merite  pas-  vos  louansies  i  mon  ame  n'.etoit 

-pas  faiiejjour  les  pelits  inter§i3-qui  vous  occupent ; 
toute  eniiere  au  bonheuf  d'aimer  et  d'eire,  airne  il 
ne  m'afallu  ni  force,  ni  honngiele  pour  supporter 
la  pauvrete,  et  pour  dedaigiier  les  avaatageS  de  la 
Vanite.     J'ai  tant  joili,  j'ai  sibien  semi  leprix  de  la 

■  vie,  que  s'il  falloit  reeommencer,  je  voudrois  que  ce 
fut  aux  Tiiemes  conditisTis.  '  Aimer  et  souffrir— le. 
ciel,  I'enfer,^— voila  a  quoi  je-me  devouerois.  yoila 
ce  que  je  vouclrotS  sentir,  voila  le  climat  que  je  vou-; 
drois  habiter ;  et  npn  cat  eiat  tempere  datis  lequel' 
vivent  tons  les  sots  et  tous  les  automates  dont  nous 
sommes  environnes." — Vol.  ii.  pp.228 — 233. 

All  this  is  raving  no  doubt;  but  it  is  the 
rawing  of  i;eal  passion,  and  of  a  lofty  and 
j'ovperful  spirit.    It  is  the  elqqiient  raving  of  | 


the  heart ;  and,  when  we  think  that  this  ex- 
traordinary woman  wrote  all  this,  not  in  the 
days  of  impatient  youth,  when  the  heart  is 
strong  for  suffering,  and  takes  a  strEinge  de- 
light in  the  vehemence  even  of  its  painful 
emotions,  but  after  years  of  misery,  and  with 
death  before  her.eyes-^advancing  by  gradual 
but  visible  steps,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel 
an  indescribable  emotion  of  pity,  .resentment, 
and  adiiiiration.     One  little  word  more. 

"Oh!  que  vous  pesez  sur  mon  coeur,  lorsque 
vous  Voulez  me  prouver  qu'il  doit  gtre  content  du 
voire !  Je  ne  me  plaindrois  jamais,  mais  vous  me 
forcez  souvent  a  crier,  tant  le  mal  que  vous  me 
faites  est  aigu  et  profopd  I  Mon  ami,  j'ai  ete  aimee, 
je  le  suis  encore,  et  je  meurs  de  regret  en  pensant 
que  ce  n'est  pas  de  vous.  J'ai  beau  me  dire  queje 
ne  meritai  jainais"Ie  bonbeurque  je  regrette ;  mon 
coBur. cette  fois  fait  taire  mon  amour-propjf.e :  il  me 
dit  que.  si  je  dus  jamais  etre  aimee,  c'etoit  de  celui 
qui  auroit  assez  de  charme  a  mes  yeuxf  pour  me  dis- 
traire de  M.  de  M et  pour  me  retenir  a  la  vie, 

apres  I'avoir  pertlu.  Je  n'ai  fait  que  I'anguir  depuia 
votre  depart  ;•  je  fi'ai  p^s  ete  une  heure  sans  souf- 
france  ;  le  mal  de  mon  ame  passe  a  mon  corps ;  j'ai 
tous  les  jours  la  fievre,  et  mon  medecin,  qui  n'est 
pas  le  plus  habile  de  ,tous-les  hommes,  me  repele 
satis  cesse  que  je  suis  consmpee  de  chagi^in,  que 
mon  pouls,  que  ma  respiration  annoncent  une  dou- 
leur  active ;  et  il  s'en  va  toujours  en  me  disant : 
710WS  ^Cavons  point  de  remtde  p&ar  Vamei  II  n'y  en 
a  plus  pour  moi  ;•  ce  n'est  pas  guerir  que  je  voudrois, 
mais  me  calmer,  mais  reirouver  quelques^momens 
de  repos  pour  me  conduire  a  celui  que  la  nature 
m'accordera  bientot." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  146,  147. 

"  Je  n'ai  plus  assez  de  force  pour  mon  ame — telle 
me  tue.  Vous  ne  pouvez  plus  rien  sur  moi,  que 
me  faire  souffrir.  Ne  tachez  done  plus  a  me  conso- 
ler, et  cesseZ'de  vouloir  me  faire  le  victime  de  votre 
morale,  apres  m'avoir  fait  celle  de  votre  legerete. — 
Vous  ne  m'avez  pas  vue,  parce  que  lyournee  n'a 
que  douze  heures,  et  que  vous  ayiezWe  quoi  les 
remplir  par  des  interets  et  des  plaisirs  qui  vous  sont, 
et  qui  doivent  vous  Stre  plus  chers  que  mon  mal- 
heur.  Je  rie  reclame  rien,  je  n'exige  rien,  et  je  me 
diS'Sans  cesse  que  la  source  de  mop  bonheivr  et  de 
mon  plaisir  est  perdupour  jamais'."— ^Vol.  iii.  p.  59. 

We  cannot  leave  our  readers  with  these 
painful  impressions ;  and  shall  add  just  one 
word  or  two  of  what  is  gayest  in.  these  dciso- 
lating  volumes. 

"  M.  firinim  est  de  retour;  je  I'ai  accable  de 
questions.  II  peint  la  Czarihe,  non  pas  comme  une 
souveraine,  mais  comme  une  femmeaimable,  pleine 
d'esprit,  de'saillies,  et  de  tout  ce  qui  peut  seduire 
et  charmer.  Mais  datis  tout  ce  qu'il  me  disoit,  je 
reconnoissois  plutoi  cet  art  ctiai^ant  d'une  courti- 
sane  grecque,  que  la  dignite  et  I'eclat  de  I'lmpera- 
trice.d'un  grand  empire."— Vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

'*  Avant  diner  je  viiis'.voir  rue  de  Clehy  des'auto- 
mates  j  qui  sont  prodigieux.  a  ce  qii'on  dit.  Quand 
-j'allois  dans  le  moiide,  je  n'&urois  pas  eu  ceiie  cu- 
riosite:  deux  fu  rrois  soupers  en  donneni  satieie; 
maia  ceux 'de.  la  rue  de-  Clery  valent  mieux:  ils 
agis.sent  et  nq  parleni  pain'.  Venez-y,  en  allant 
an  Marais,  ei  je  vous  dirai  la  si  j'ai  la  loge  de  M. 
leducd'Aiimont.  Madame  de  Ch.  .  .  nevouscroit 
poirit  coupable  de  negligence  :  elle  m'a  demande 
aujonrd'hui  si  votre  retraite  duroit  encore.  Ce  que 
les  femmes  veulent  seulement,  c'est  d'etre  pref^- 
rees.  Presque  {>ersonii€  n'a  besoin  d'etre  aime,  et 
cela  est  bien  heureux:  car  c'est  ce  qui  se  fait  le  ■ 
plus  mal  a  Paris.  lis  osent  dire  qu'ils  airieht;  et 
ils  sont  calmes  et  dissipes  !  c'est  assur>™ent  bien 
connoiire  le  sentiment  et  la  passion.  Pauvresgens! 
il  faiit  les  Iniier  comme. les  fjiliputiens :  ils  sunt 
bien  jolis,  bien  gentils,  bien  aimables.  Adteu,  mon 
ami."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  197,  198. 
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We  liave  left  ouvselves  no  room  to  make 
any  reflections;  except,  only,  that  the  French 
fashion  of  living,  and  almost  of  dying,  m 
public,  is  nowhere  so  strikingly  exemplilied, 
as  in  the  letters  of  this  victim  of  passion  and 
of  fancy.  While  her  heart  is  torn  with  the 
most  agonizing  passions,  and  her  thoughts 
turned  hourly  on  suicide,  she  dines  out,  and 
makes  visits  every  day;  and,  when  she  is 
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visibly  within  a  few  weeks  of  her  end,  and  is 
wasted  with  coughs  and  spasms^  she  still  ha« 
her  salon  filled  twice  a  day  with  company, 
and  drags  herself  out  to  supper  with  all  the 
countesses  of  her  aoquamtance.  There  is  ii 
great  .deal  of  French  character,  indeed,  m 
both  the  works  of  which  we  now  take  our 
leave  -—a  great  deal  to  admire,  and  to  wonder 
at_but  very  little,  we  think,  to  envy. 


(^ogtt0t,  1825.) 
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There  are  few  things  that  at  first  sight  ap- 
pear more  capricious  and  unaccountable,  than 
the  diversities  of  national  taste ;  and  yet  there 
are  not  many,  that,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least, 
admit  of  a  clearer  explanation.  They  forin 
evidently  a  section  in  the  great  chapter  of 
National  Character ;  and,  proceeding  on  the 
assumption,  that  human  nature  is  everywhere 
fundamentally  the  same,  "it  is  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  indicate,  in  a  general  way, 
the  circumstances  which  hare  distinguished 
it  into  so  many  local  varieties. 

These  may  be  divided  into  two  great  class- 
es,— ^the  one  embracing  all  that  relates  to  the 
newness  or  antiquity  of  the  society  to  which 
they  belong,  or,  in  other. words,  to  the  stage 
which  any  particular  nation  has  attained  in 
that  grealfprogress  from  rudeness  to  refine- 
ment, in  which  all  are  engaged ;— the  other 
comprehending  what  may  be  termed  the  ac- 
cidental causes  by  which  the  character  and 
condition  of  communities  may  be  affected; 
such  as  their  government,  their  relative  posi- 
tion as  to  power  and  civilization  to  neighbour- 
ing countries,  their  prevailing  occupations, 
determined  .in  some  degree  by  the  capabilities 
of  their  soil  and  climate,  and  more  than  all 
perhaps,  as  to  the  question  of  taste,  the  still 
more  accidental  circumstance  of  the  character 
of  their  first  models  of  excellence,  or  the 
kind  of  merit  by  which  their  admiration  and 
national  vanity  had  first  been  excited. 

It  is  needless  to  illustrate  these  obvious 
sources  of  peculiarity  at  any  considerable 
length.  It  is  not  more  certain,  that  all  primi- 
tive communities  proceed  to  civilization  by 
nearly  the  same  stages,  than  that  the  progress 
of  taste  is  marked  by  corresponding  gradations, 
and  may.  in  most  cases,  be  distinguished  into 
periods,  the  order  and  succession  of  which  is 
neariy  as  uniform  and  determined.  If  tribes 
of  savage  men  always  proceed,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  from  the  occupation  of  hunting 
to  that  of  pasturage,  from  that  to  agricuhure, 
and  from  that  to  commerce  and  manufactures, 
■  the  sequence  is  scarcely  less  invariable  in  the 
history  of  letters  and  art.  In  the  former, 
verse  is  unifornnly  antecedent  to  prose — mar- 
vellous legends  to  correct  history — exagge- 
rated sentiments  to  jiist  representations  of 
nature.    Invention,  in  short,  regularly  c^omes 


before  judgment,  warmth  of  feeling  before 
correct  reasoning— and  splendid  declamation 
arid  broad  humour  before  delicate  simplicity 
or  refined  wit.  In  the  arts  again,  the  progress 
is  strictly  analagous— from  mere  monstrosity 
to  ostentatious  displays  of  labour  and  design, 
first  in  massive  formality,  and  next  in  fantas- 
tical minuteness,  variety,  and  flutter  of  partsj 
—and  then,  through  the  gradations  of  start- 
ling contrasts  and  overwrought  expressionj  to 
the  repose  and  simplicity  of  graceful  nature. 
These  considerations  alone  explain  nuich 
of  that  contrariety  of  taste  by  which  different 
nations  are  distinguished;  They  not  only 
start  in  the  great  career  of  improvement  at 
different  times,  but  they  advance  in  it  with 
different  velocities— some  lingering  longer  in 
one  stage  than  another — some  obstructed  and 
some  helped  forward,  by' circumstances  oper- 
ating on  them  from  within  or  from  whhont. 
It  is  the  unavoidable  consequence,  however, 
of  their  being  in  any  one  particular- position, 
that  they  will  judge  of  their  own  productions 
and  those  of  their  neighbours,  accordftig  to 
that  standard  of  taste  which  belongs  to  the 
place  they  then  hold  in  this  great  circle  ;— 
and  that  a  whole  people  will  look  on  their 
neighbours  with  wonder  and  scorn,  for  ad- 
miring what  their  own  grandfathers  looked  on 
with  equal  admiration, — ^while  they  them- 
selves are  scorned  and  vilified  in  return,  for 
tastes  which  will  infallibly  be  adopted  by  the 
grandchildren  of  those  who  despise  them. 

What  we  have  termed  the  accidental  causes 
of  great  diff'erences  in  beings  of  the  same 
nature,  do. not  of  course  admit  of  quite  so 
simple  an  exposition.  But  it  is  not  in  reality 
more  difficult  to  prove  their  existence  and 
explain  their  operation.  Where  great  and 
degrading  despotisms  have  been  early  estab- 
lished, either  by  the  aid  of  superstition  or  of 
mere  force,  as  in  most  of  the  states  of  Asia, 
or  where  small  tribes  of  mixed  descent  have 
been  engaged  in  perpetual  contention  for  free- 
dom and  superiority,  as  in  ancient  Greece— 
where  the  ambition  and  faculties  of  iiidivid 
uals  have  been  chained  up  by  the  institution 
of  castes  and  indelible  separations,  as  in  India 
and  Egypt,  or  where  all  men  practise  all  oc- 
cupations and  aspire  to  all  honours,  as  in  Ger- 
many or  Britain — where  the  sole  occupation 
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01  the.people  has  been  war,  as  in  infant  Rbme, 
or  where  a  vast  pacific  population  "has  been 
ibr  ages  inured  to  ineoha,nical  drudgery,  as  in 
China — it  is  needless  to  say,  that  very  oppo- 
,Bite  nptions  of  what  conduces  to  delight  and 
amusement  must  necessarily  prevail;  and  that 
the  Taste  of  the  nation-must  be  affected  both 
by  the  sentiments  which  it  has  been  taught  to 
cultivate,  and  the  capacities  it  has  been  led 
to  unfold. 

The  influence  of  early  models,  however,  is 
perhaps  the  most  considerable  of  any;  and 
may  be  easily  enough  understood.  When 
men  have  been  accustomed  to  any  particular 
kind  of  excellence,  they  naturally'  becdme 
good  judges  of  it,  and  account  certain  consid- 
erable degrees  of  it '  indispensable, — while 
they  are  comparatively  blincj  to  the  merit  of 
other  good  qualities  to  which  they  had  been 
less  habituated,  and  are  neither  offended  by 
their  absence,  nor  at  all  skilful  in  their  estima- 
tion. Thus  those  nations  who,  like  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  have  been  long  accustomed  to 
great  cleanliness  and  order  in  their  persons, 
and  dwellings,  naturally  look  with  admiration, 
on  the  higher  displays  of  those  (Qualities,  and 
are  proportionally  disgusted  by  their  neglect; 
while  they  are  apt  to  undervaliie  mere  pomp 
and  stateliness,  when  destitute  of  these  re- 
commendations :  and  thus  also  the  Italians 
and  Sicilians,  bred  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and 
magnifieence,  are  curiously  alive  to  the  beau- 
ties of  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  make 
but  litle  account  of  the  more  homely  comforts 
which  are  so  highly  prized  by  the  others.  In 
the  same  way,  if  a  few  of  the  first  successful 
adventurers  in  art  should  have  excelled  in 
any  particular  qualities,  the  taste  of  their  na- 
tion will  naturally  be  moulded  on  that  stand- 
ard— will  regard  those  qualities  almost  ex- 
clusively as  entitled  to  admiration,  and  will 
not  only  consider  the  want  of  them  as  fatal  to 
all  pretensions  to  excellence,  but  will  unduly 
despise  and  undervalue  other  qualities,  in 
themselves  not  less  valuable,  but  with  which 
their  national  models  had  riot  happened  to 
mate  them  timeously  familiar.  IfJ  for  ex- 
ample, the  first  great  writers  in  any  country 
should  have  distinguished  themselves  by 'a 
pompous  and  severe  regularity,  and  a  certain 
elaborate  simplicity  of  design  and  executiofl, 
it  will  naturally  follow,  that  the  national  taste 
will  not  only  become  critical  and  rigorous  as 
to  those  particulars,  but  will  be  proportionally 
deadened  to  the  merit  of  vivacity;  nature,  and 
iiiYention,  when  combined  *ith  irregularity, 
liomfeliness,  or  confusion.  While,  if  the  great 
patriarchs  of  letters  had  excelled  in  variety 
and  rapidity  of  invention,  and  boldness  and 
truth  of  sentiment,  though  poured  out  with 
considerable  disorder  and  incongruity  of  man- 
ner; those  qualities  would  quickly  come  to  be 
the  national  criterion  of  merit,  and  the  cor- 
rectness and  decorum  of  the  other  school  be 
despised,  as  mere  recipes  for  monotony  and 
tamenes's. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  plain  and  certain 

effects  of  the  peculiar  character  jof' the  first 

great  popular  writers  of  all  countries.    But 

8till  we  do  not  conceive  that  they  depend  al- 
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together  on  any  thing  so  purely  accidental  as 
the  temperament  or  early  history  of  a  few  in- 
dividuals, ffo  doubt  the  national  taste  of 
France  and  of  England  would  at  this  moment 
have  been  different,  had  Shakespeare  been  a 
Frenchman,  and  Boileau  and  Eacine  written 
in  English.  But  then,  we  do  not  think  that 
Shakespeare  could  have  been  a  Frenchman ; 
and  we  conceive  that  his  character,  and  that 
of  other  original  writers,  though  no  doubt  to 
be  considered  on  the  whole  as  casual,  must 
yet  have  been  modified  to  a  great  extent  by 
the  circumstances  of  the  countries  in  which 
they  were  bred.  It  is  plain  that  no  original 
force  of  genius  could  have  enabled  Shakespeare 
to  write  as  he  had  done,  if  he  had  been  bom 
and  bred  among  the  Chinese  or  the  Peruvians. 
Neither  do  we  think  that  he  could  have  done 
so,  in  any  other  country  but  England — free, 
sociable,  discursive,  reformed^  familiar  Eng- 
land^-whose  motley  and  mingling  population 
not  only  presented  "  every  change  of  many- 
coloured  life"  to  his  eye,  but  taught  and  per- 
mitted every  class,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  to  know  and  to  estimate  the  feelings 
and  the, habits  of  all  the  others — and  thus 
enabled  the  gifted  observer  not  only  to  deduce 
the  true  character  of  human  nature  from  this 
infinite  variety  of  experiments  and  examples, 
but  to  speak  to  the  sense  and  the  hearts  of 
each,  with  that  truly  universal  tongue,  which 
every  one  feels  to  be  peculiar,  and  all  enjoy 


as  common. 


We  have  said  enough,  however,  or  rather 
too  much,  on  these  general  views  of  the  sub- 
ject— which  in  truth  is  sufficiently  clear  in 
those  extreme  cases,  where  the  cdnttariety  is 
great  and  universal,  and  is  only  perplexing 
when  there  is  a  pretty  general  conformity 
both  in  the  causes  which  influence  taste  and 
in  the  results.  Thus,  we  ard  not  at  all  sur- 
prised to  find  the  taste  of  the  Japanese  or  the 
Iroquois  very  different  from  our'  own — and 
have  no  difficulty  in  both  adinitting  that  our 
human  nature  and  human  capacities  are  sub- 
stantially the  same,  and  in  referring  this  dis- 
crepancy to  the  contrast  that  exists  in  the 
whole  state  of  society,  and  the  knowledge, 
and  the  opposite  qualities  of  the  objects  to 
which  we  have  been  respectively  accustomed 
to  give  our  admiration.  That  nations  living  in 
times  or  places  altogether  remote,  should  dis- 
agree in  taste,  as  in  every  thing  else,  seems 
to  lis  quite  natural.  They  are  only  the  nearer 
cases  that  puzzle.  And,  that  great  European 
countries,  peopled  by  the  same  mixed  races, 
educated  in  the  admiration  of  the  same  clas- 
sical models — ^venerating  the  same  remains 
of  antiquity — engaged  Substantially  in  the 
same  occupations — communicating  every  day, 
on  business,  letters,  and  society — bound  up  in 
short  in  one  grea;t  commonwealth,  as  against 
the  inferior  and  barbarous  parts  of  the  world, 
should  yet  differ  so  widely — not  only  as  to 
the  comparative  excellence  of  their  respective 
productions,  but  as  to  the  constituents  of  ex- 
cellence in  all  works  of  genius  or  skill,  does 
indeed  sound  like  a  paradox,  the  solution  of 
which  every  one  may  not  be  able  to  deduce 
from'the  preceding  observations. 
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The  great  practical,  equation  on  which  we 
in  this  country  have  been  hitherto  roost  fre- 
quently employed,  has  been  between  our  own 
standard  of  taste  and  that  which  is  recognized 
among  our.neighbpurs  of  France:— And  cer- 
tainly, though  feelings  of  rivalry  have  some- 
what aggravated  its  apparent,  beyond  its  real 
amount,  there  is  a  great  and  substantial  differ- 
ence to  be  accounted  for. — in  the  way  we  have 
suggested — or  insome  other  way.  Stating  that 
difference  as  generally,  as  possible,  we  would, 
say,  that  theFrench,  compared  with  ourselves, 
^re  more  sensitive  to  faults,  and  less  trans- 
ported with  beauties — more  enamoured  of  art, 
and  less  indulgent  to  nature— more  charmed 
with  oveiBoming  difficulties,  than  with  that 
power  which  makes  us  unconscious  of  their 
existenee-^more  averse  to  strong  emotions,  or 
at  least  less  covetous  of  them  in  their  intensity 
—more  students  of  taste,  in  short,  than  adorers 
of  genius — and  far  more  disposed  than  any 
other  people,  except  perha,ps  the  Chinese,  to 
circumscribe  the  rules  of  taste  to  such  as  they 
themselves  have  been  able  to  practise,  and,  to 
limit,  the  legitimate  empire  of  genius  to  the; 
provinces  they  have  explored.  There  has 
been  a  good  d.eal,of  discussion ,  of  late  years, 
in  the  face  of  literary  Europe,  on  these  de- 
batable ,-grounds ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  result  ha,s  been  favourable,  on  the 
whole,  to' the. English,  and  that  the  French 
have  been  compelled  to  recede. considerably 
from  many  of  their  exclusive  pretensions — a 
result  which  we  are  inclined'  to  ascribe,  less 
to  the  arguments  of  our  naiive  champions, 
than  to  those  circumstances  in  the  recent  his^ 
tory  of  Europe,  which  have  compelled  our 
ingenious  neighbours  to  mingle  more  than 
they  had  ever  done  before  with  the  surround- 
ing nations — and  thus  to  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  diveisifted  forms  which 
genius  and, talent  mayassume. 

But  while  we  are  tlius  fairly  in  the  way  of, 
settling  our  differences  with  France,  we  are 
little,  more  thaii  beginning  them,  we  fear,  with 
Germany;  and  the  perusal  of  the  extraordinary 
volumes  before  us,  which  has  suggested  all 
the  preceding  reflections,  has  given  us,  at  the 
same  time,  an  impression  of  such  ladical,  and 
apparently  irreconcilable  disagreement  as  to 
principles,  as  we  can  scarcely  hope  either  to 
remove  by  our  reasonings,  or  even  very,  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  by  our  suggestions. 

This  is  allowed,  by  the  general  consent  of  all 
Germany,  to  be  the  very  greatest  work  of  their 
very  greatest  writer.  The  most  original,  the 
most, varied  and  inventive, — the  most  charac- 
teristic, in  short;  of  the  author,  and  of  his  coun^ 
try.  We  receive  it  as  such  accordingly,  with 
implicit  faith  and  suitable  respect;  and  have 
perused  it  in  consequence  with  very  great  at- 
tention and  no  common  curiosity.  We  -have 
perused  it,  indeed,  only  in  the  translation  of 
which  we  have  prefixed  the  title :  But  it  is  a 
t  ranslation  by  a  professed  admirer ;  and  by  one 
who  is  proved  by  his  Preface  to  be  a  person  of 
talents,  and  by  every  part  of  the  work  to  be  no 
ordinary  master,  at  least  of  one  of  the  languages 
with  which  he  has  to  deal.  We  need  scarcely 
Ray  that  we  profess  to  judge, of  the. work  jonly 


according  to  our  o-wnprinciples  of  judgment  aiiij 
habitsoffeelmg;.and,meaningnothingleBsthau 
to  dictate  to  the  readers  or  the  critics  of  Ger- 
many what  they  should  think  of  their  favour- 
ite authors,  propose  only  to  let  them-kno^,  in 
all  ,plainness  and  modesty,  what  we,  and  we 
really  believe  mpst  of  our  countrymen,  actually 
think  of  this  chef-d'ceuvre  of  Teutonic  genius. : 
We  must  say,  then,  at  once,  that  we  cannot 
enter  into  the  spirit  of  this  German  idolatry; 
nor  at  all  comprehend  upon  what  grounds  the 
work  before  us  could  ever  be  considered  as 
an  admirable;  or  even  a  commendable  per- 
formance.   To  us  it  certainly  appears,  after 
the  most  deliberate  consideration,  to  be  emi- 
nently absurd,  puerile,  incongruous,  vulgar, 
and  affected ;— and,  though  redeemed  by  con- 
siderable powers  of  invention,  and  some  traits 
of  vivacity,  to  be  so  far  from  perfection,  as  to 
be,  almost  from  beginning  to  end,  one  flagiant 
offence  against  every  principle  of  taste,  and 
every  just  rule  of  composition.     Though  indi- 
cating, in  many  places,  a  mind  capable  both 
of  acute ,  and  profound  reflection,  it  is  full  of 
mere  silliness  and  childish  affectation ;-^and 
though  evidently  the  work  of  one  who  had 
seen  and  observed  much,,  it  is  ihidlighout  al- 
together unnatural,  and^iiot  so '  properly  im- 
iprobable,  as  affectedly  fantastic  and  absurd- 
kept,  as  it  were,  studiously  aloof  from  general 
or  ordinary,  natuie — never  once  bringing  us 
into  contact  with  real  life, or  genuine  character 
— and,  wKere  not  occupied  with  the  profes- 
sional squabbles,  paltry  jargon,  and  scenical 
profligacy  of  strolling  players,  tumblers,  and 
murnmers  (which  may  be   said  to  form  its 
staple),  is  conversant. only  with  incomprehen- 
sible mystics  and  vulgar  men  of  whim,  with 
whom,  if  it  were  at  all  possible  to  understand 
them,  it  would  be  a  baseness  to  be  acquainted. 
Every  thing,  and  every  body  we  meet  with, 
is  a  riddle  and  an  oddity ;  and  though  the  tis- 
sue of  the  story,  is  sufficiently  coarse,  and  the 
manners  and  sentimeiits  infected  withastrong 
tinge  of  vulgarity,  it  is  all  kept  in  the  air,  like, 
a  piece  of  machinery,  at  the  minor  theatres, 
and  never  allowed  to  touch  the  solid  ground, 
or  to  givp  an  impression  of  reality,  by  the 
disclosure  of  known  or  living  features.,  In 
the  Biidst  of  all  this,  however,  there  are,  every 
now  and  then,  outbreakings  of  a  fine  specula- 
tion,  and  gleams  of  a  warm  and  sprightly 
imagination — an  occasional  wild  and  exotic 
glow  of  fancy  and  poetry-^-a  vigorous  heaping 
up  of  incidents,  and  touches  of  bright  and 
powerful  description. 

It  is  not  very  easy  certainly  to  account  for 
these  incongruities,,  or  to  suggest  an' intelligi- 
ble theory  for  so  strange  a  practice.  But  m 
BO  far  as  we  can  guess,  these  peculiarities, 
of  German  taste  are  to  be  referred,  in  part,  to 
the  comparative  newness  of  original  compo- 
sition among  that  ingenious  people,  and  tP 
the  s'tate  of  European  literature  when  they 
first  ventured  on  the  experiment — and  in  part 
to  the  state  of  society  m  that  great  country 
itself,  and  the  comparatively  humble  condition 
of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  write,  or  to 
whom  writiiig  is  there  addressed. 
The  Geijnans,  though  undoubtedly  an  ima- 
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ginative  and  even  enthosiastio  race,  had  ne- 
glected their  native  literature  for  two  hundred 
years — and  were  chiefly  known  for  their 
learning  and:,  industry.  ,  They  wJ'Qte  huge 
Latin,  treatises  on  Law  and  Theology-^-rand 
put  forth. bulky  editions  and  great  tomes  of, 
annotations  on  the  classics.  At  ilsist,.  however, 
they  grew  tired  of  being  .respected  as  the 
learned  drudges  of  !]^urope,  and  reproached 
with  their  consonants  and  commentators ;  and 
determined,  about  fifty  years  ago,-  to  show, 
what  metal  they  Were  made  of,  and  to  give- 
the  world  a  taste  of  their  quality,  as  men  of 
genius  and  invention.  In  this  attempt  the 
first  thing  to  be  efFected  was  at  all  events;  to. 
avoid  the  imputation  of  being  scholastic  imi- 
tators of  the  classics.  That  would  have  smelt 
too-'mTichj  they  thought;  of  the  old  shop ;  and 
in  order  to  prove  their  claims  to  originality,  it 
was  necessary  to  go  a  Mttle  into  the  opposite 
extreme, — to,  venture- on  something  decidedly 
modern,  and.  to  show  at  once  their  indepen- 
dence on  their  old  masters,  and^  their  supe- 
riority to  the  .pedantic  rales  of  antiquity, 
With  this  view  some  of  thetn  betopk'  them- 
selves to  thei  .French  models^set  seriously  to 
stujdy  how  to  be  gay — appendre  a  etre  vif — and 
composed .  a;  variety  of  petites  pieces  and 
novels  of  polite  gallantry,  in  a  style — of  wMoh 
we  shall  atpresent  say  nothing.  This  nrlanner, 
however,  ran  too>much  counter  to  the  general 
ciaraeteiof  the  nation  to  be  very  jnuoh  fol- 
lowed—and undoubtedly  the  greaterand- bet- 
ter part  of  their  writers  turned  rather  to  ,us, 
for  hints  and  lessons  to  guide  them,  in  their 
ambitious  career.  There  was  a  greater  original 
affinity  in  the  temper  and  genius  of  the  two 
nations — and,  in  addition  to  that  consideration, 
our  great  authors  were  indisputably  at  once 
more  original  and  less  classical  than  those  of 
France.  .  England,  however,,  we  are  sorry  to 
say)  could  furnish  abundance  of  badasiwell 
as  of  good  models^-and'oven  the  best  were 
perilous  enough,  for  rash  imitators.  -As  it 
happifened,  however,  the  worst  were  most 
generally  selected — and  thevvorst  parts,  of.  the 
good.  Siiakespeare  -was;  admired — but  more 
forifcis  flights  of  J  fancy,  his  daring  improprie- 
ties, his  trespasses  on  the  borders  of  absurdity, 
than  for  "the  infinite  sagacity  and  rectifying 
good  Sense  by  which  he  redeemed  thoge  ex- 
travagancies, ort^yen,  the  profound  tenderness 
and;  simple  pathos  wiioh  alternated  with  the 
lofty  soaring  or  dazzling  imagery  of  hi»  style; 
Altogether;  however,  Shakespeare  was  beyond 
thpir  rivalry ;  a.nd  although  Schiller  has  dared, 
and  not  iiigloriously,  to  emulate  his  miracles, 
it  was  plainly  to  other  merits  and  other  rival- 
ries,that  the  body  of  his  ingenious  country- 
#nen  aspired.-:  The  ostentatious ' absurdity — 
the  aifected  oddity — the  pert  familiarityr^the 
broken  style,,  and  exaggerated  s.entiment  of 
Tristram  Sl;ffl,ndy3-^the,  mawkigh  mo.rality, 
dawdling  details,  andi  interminable  agonies  of 
fiiohardson— the  vulgar  adventures,  and  horiie- 1 
ly,  though,  at  the  same  time,  fantastical  specu- 
lations of  John  Bunole  and  others  of  his  for- 
^tten  class,  fonndfaf  mo^e.favour  in  .their 
eyes,  They  -were,  original,  startling,  un<}las>- 
sical,  and  puzzling;  i  They  ex»ited  cui'osity 


by  not  being  altogether*  intelligible — effectu- 
ally excluded  monotony  by  the  rapidity  and 
violence  of  their  transitions,  and  promised  to 
Touse  the  most  torpid  sensibility,  by  the  vio- 
lence-and  perseverance  with  which  they  thun- 
dered, at  the  heart.  They  were  the  very 
things,-in  short,  which,  the  German  originals 
were  in  search  of; — and  they  were  not  slow, 
therefore,  in  adopting  and  improving  on  them. 
In  order  to  make,  them  thoroughly  their  own, 
they  had  only  to  exaggerate  their  peculiarities 
— -to  mix  up  with  ,themia;certain  allowance 
■of  their  old  visionary  philosophy,  misty  meta- 
physics, and  superstitious  visions — and  to  in- 
troduce a  few  crazy  sententious  theorists,  to 
sprinkle  over  the  whole  a  seasoning  of  tash 
sJ)eGulation  on  morality  and  the  fine  arts. 

The  style  was  also  to  be  relieved  by  a  va- 
riety of  odd  comparisons  and  unaceonntahle 
similes — iborrowed,  for  the  most  part,  from 
low  and  revolting  objects,  and  all  the  better 
if  they  did  not  exactly  fit  the  subject,  or,  even 
introduced  new  perplexity  into  that;  which 
they  professed  to  illustrate. 
u  This  goes  far,  we  think,  to  explain  the  ab- 
surdity; incongruity,.!  and.  affectation  of  the 
works  of  which  we  are  speaking.  But  there 
is  yet  another  distinguishing  qualityfor  which 
we  have  not  accounted — and  that  is  a  peculiar 
kind  of  vulgarity  which  pervades  all  their  va- 
rieties, -and,  constitutes, . perhaps,  their  most 
repulsive  characteristic.  yV^e  do  not  know 
very  well  how  to  describe  this  unfortunate 
peculiarity,  except  by  saying  that  it  is  the 
vulgarity  of  pacific,  comfortable  burghers,  oc- 
cupied with  stuffing,  cooking;  and  prpviding 
for  their  coarse  personal  accommodations. 
There  certainly  never  were  any  men  of  genius 
who  condescended  to  attend  so  minutely  to 
the , non-naturals  of  their  herdesi  and  heroines 
as  the  novelists  o#  modem,  Germany.  Their 
works  smell,  as  it  were,  of  groceries — of 
brown  'papers  ifilled  'wilJi.  greasy  cakes  and 
slices  of  bacon, — andifryings  in  frowsy  back 
parlours.)  Albthe  interesting  recollections  of 
childhood  turn  on  ,  remembered  tidbits  and 
plunderings  of  savoury  store-rooms.  In  the 
midst  of  their  most  passionate  scenes  there  is 
always  a  serious  and  affectionate  notice  of  the 
substantial' pleasuresiof  eating  and  drinking. 
The  rapturesof  a  tete-a-tete  aie  not  complete 
without  a. bottle  of  nice  wine  and  a. 'f trim 
collation."  Their,!  very.,  sages  deliver  their 
oracles  over  I  a  glass  of -jfimchj  and  the  en- 
©hanted  loyer  -fiida  new  apologies  for  his 
idolatry  in  taking  a  survey  of , his- mistress' 
"combs,  soap,  and  towels;  withthe  traces  of 
their  use;"  '  These  baser -necessities  of  our 
nature,  in  short,  whiol}'  ail  other  writers  who 
have,  aimed  at  ^raising  the  ,  imagination  or 
touching  -the.  heart,  ihave  iept  studiously  out 
of  view,  ai!e,ostentatiouHly  brought  forward, 
and  foiidly  dwelt, oh. by  .the  pathetic  authors 
ofiGermany. 

-.'!"We- really  cannotih/reH-acconnt  for  tl(is  ex^ 
traordinary  taste.  But  we  suspect  it  is  ovving 
to  the  hnportance  .'that- is  really  attached'  to 
those  solid  comforts  aind  supplies  of .  neces- 
sa,rieS;  hy  the  greater  part  of  the  readers  and 
writers  .of  that  countryin  Though  (here  is  a 
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great  deal  of  fveedom.in  Germany,  it  operates 
less  by  raising  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a 
potential  equality  with  the  nobles,  than  by 
securing  to  them  their  inferior  and  plebeian 
privileges ;  and  consists  rather  in  the  immu- 
nities of  their  incorporated  tradesmen,  which 
may  enable  them  to  become  rich  as  such,  than 
in  any  general  participation  of  national  rights, 
by  which  they  may  aspire  to  dignity  and  elC- 
gunce,  as  well  as  opulence  and  comfort.  Now. 
the  writers,  as  well  as  the  readers  in  that 
country,  belong  almost  entirely  to  the  plebeian 
and  vulgar  class.  Their  learned  men  are 
alinost  all  woluUy  poor  and  dependent ;  and 
the  comfortable  burghers,  who  buy  entertain- 
ing books  by  the  thousand  at  the  Frankfort 
fair,  probably  agree  with  their  authors  in  noth- 
ing so  much  as  the  value  they  set  on  those 
homely  comforts  to  which  their  ambition  is 
mutually  limited  by  their  condition  ;  and  enter 
into  no  part  of  them  so  heartily  as  those  which 
set  forth  their  paramount  and  continual  im- 
portance- 
It  is  time,  however,  that  we  should  proceed 
to  give  some  more  particular  account  of  the 
work  which  has  given  occasion  to  all  these 
observations.  Nor  indeed  have  we  anything 
more  of  a  general  nature  to  premise,  except 
that  we  really  cannot  join  in  the  censure  which 
we  have  found  so  generally  bestowed  on  it 
for  its  alleged  grossness  and  immorality.  It 
is  coarse,  certainly,  in  its  examples,  and  by 
no  means  very  rig'orous  in  its  ethical  precepts. 
But  it  is  not  worse  in  those  respects  than  many 
works  on  which  we  pride  ourselves  at  home — 
Tom  Jones,  for  example,  or  Roderick  Random. 
There  are  passages,  no  doubt,  that  would 
shock  a  delicate  young  lady ;  but  to  the  bulk 
of  male  readers,  for  whom  we  suppose  it  was 
chiefly  intended,  we  do -not  apprehend  that  it 
will  either  do  any  great  llarm,"  or  give  any 
great  offence. 

Wilhelm  Meister  is  the  son  of  a  plodding 
merchant,  in  one  of  the  middling  towns  of 
Germany,  who,  before  he  is  out  of  his  ap- 
prenticeship, takes  a  passion  for  play-going ; 
which  he  very  naturally  follows  up  by  en- 
gaging in  an  intrigue  with  a  little  pert  actress, 
who  performed  young  officers  and  other  male 
parts  with  great  success.  The  book  opens 
with  a  supper  at  her  lodgings ;  where  he  tells 
her  a  long  silly  story  of  his  passion  for  puppet- 
shows  in  his  childhood — how  he  stole  a  set 
of  puppets  out  of  a  pantry  of  his  mother's,  into 
whldi  he  had  slipped  to  filch  sugar-plums — 
how  he  fitted  up  a  puppet-show  of  his  own,  in 
a  garret  of  his  father's  house,  and  enacted 
David  and  Goliah,  to  the  wonder  and  delight 
of  the  whole  family,  and  vaHous' Complaisant 
neighbours,  who  condescended  to  enact  audi- 
ence— how  a  half-pay  lieutenant  assisted  him 
in  painting  the  figures  and  nailing  up  the 
boards — and  how  out  of  all  this  arose  his  early 
taste  for  playhouses  and  actresses.  This 
goodly  stuff  extends  through  fifty  mortal 
pages — all  serious,  solemn,  and  silly^  far  be- 
yond the  pitch  of  the  worst  gilt  thmg  ever 
published  by  Mr  Newberry.  As  this  is  one 
of  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  the  work, 
we  must  verify  the  account  we  have  ventured 


to  give  of  it  by  a  few  extracts.  Wilhelm  ik 
describing  the  dress  of  the  prophet,  Samuel  m 
his  Punc'h's  Opera  of  Goliah,  and  telling  "how 
the  taffeta  of  the  cassock  had  been  taken  from 
a  gown  of  his  grandmother's^"  when  a  noise 
is  heard  in  the  street,  and  the  old  maid  Bar- 
bara informs  them  that 

"  The  disturbance' arose  frqtn  a  set  of  jolly  com- 
panioiiB,  who  were  just  then  sallying  out  ol  the 
Iialian  Tavern,  hard  by,  where  Ihey  had  been  busy 
discussing/resi  oysters,  a  cargo  of  which  had  just 
arrived,  and  by  no  means  sparing  iheir  champagne. 
'  Pity,'  Mariana  said,  'that  we  did  not  think  of  it 
in  lime  ;  we  might  have  had  some  entertainment  lo 
ourselves.'  '  It  is  not  yet  too  late,'  said  Wilhelm, 
giving  Barbara  a  louisd' or:  'get  us  what  we  want; 
then  come  and  take  a  share  with  us.'  The  old 
dame  made  speedy  work ;  ere  long  a  trimly.covered 
table,  with  a  neat  collation,  stood  before  ihe  lovers. 
They  made  Barbara  sit  with  them ;  they  ate  and 
draiik,  and  enjoyed  themselves.  On  such  occa- 
sions, there  is  never  want-  of  enough  to  say.  Mari- 
ana soon  look  up  little  Jonathan  again,  and  the  old 
dame  turned  the  conversation  upon  Wilhelm's 
favourite  topic.  '  You  were  telling  us,'  she  said, 
'  about  the  first  exhibition  of  a  puppet-show  on 
Christmas-eve :  I  remember  you  were  interrupted, 
just  as  the  ballet  was  going  to  begin.'  '  I  assure 
you,'  said  Wilhelm,  'it  went  off  quite  well.  And 
certainly  the  strange  caperings  of  these  Moors  and 
Mooresses,  these  shepherds  and  shepherdesses, 
these  dwarfs  and  dwarfesses,  will  never  altogether 
leave  my  recollection  while  I  live,'  "  &c.  &c. 

We  spare  our  readers  some  dozen  pagesof 
doll-dressing  and  joinery,  and  come  to  the 
following  choice  passage. 

"  'In  well  adjusted  and  regulated  houses,'  con- 
tinued Wilhelm, '  children  have  a  feeling  not  unlike 
what  1  conceive  rats  and  mice  to  have ;  they  keep 
a  sharp  eye  on  all  crevices  and  holes,  where  they 
may  come  at  any  forbidden  dainty;  they  enjoy  it 
also  with  a  fearful,  stolen  satisfaction,  which  Ibrms 
no  small  part  of  the  happiness  of  childhood.  More 
than  any  other  of  the  young  ones,  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  looking  out  attentively  to  see  if  I  could  notice 
any  cuj/ioard  left  open,  or  key  standing  in  its  lock. 
The  more  reverence  I  bore  in  my  heart  for  those 
closed  doors,  on  the  outside  of  which  I  had  to  pass 
by  for  weeks  and  months,  catching  only  a  furtive 
glance  when  our  mother  now  and  then  opened  thp 
consecrated  place  to  take  something  from  it,— the 
quicker  was  I  to  make  use  of  any  opportunities 
which  the  forgetfulness  of  our  housekeepers  at  times 
afforded  me.  Among  all  the  doors,  that  of.the  stare- 
roontvias,  of  course,  the  one  I  watched  most  nar- 
rowly. Few  of  the  joyful  anticipations  in  life  can 
equal  the.  feeling  which  I  used  to  have,  when  my 
mother  happened  to  call  me,  that  I  might  help  her  to 
carry  out  any  thing,  after  which  I  might  piclt  up  a 
few  dried  plums,  either  with  her  kind  permission, 
or  by  help  of  my  own  dexterity.  The  accumulated 
treasures  of  this  chamber  took  hold  of  my  imagina- 
tion by  their  magnitude  ;  the  very  fragrance  exnalea 
by  so  multifarious  a  collection  of  sweet-smelling 
spices  produced  such  a  craving  effect  on  me,  that  I 
never  failed,  when  passing  near,  to  linger  for  a  little, 
and  regale  myself  at  least  on  the  unbolted  aimos.,, 
phere..  At  length,  one  Sunday  morning,  my  mo- 
ther, being  hurried  by  the  ringing  of  the  church 
bells,  forgot  to  take  this  precious  key  with  her  on 
shutting  the  door,  and  went  away  leaving  all  the 
house  in  a  deep  sabbath  stillness.  No  sooner  had 
I  marked  this  oversight,  than  glidine  softly  once  or 
twice  to  and  from  the  place,!  at  last  approached 
very  gingerly,  opened  the  door,  and  felt  myself, 
after  a  single  step,  in  immediate  contact  with  iheae 
manifold  and  long- wished -for  means  of  happiness. 
I  glanced  over  ^Zosses,  chests,  and  hags,  anddraioajl 
and  boxes,  with  a  quick  and  doubtful  eye,  consid|^ 
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ing  what  I  ought  to  take ;  turned  finally  to  my  dear 
withereid  plums,  provided  myself  also  with  a  few 
dried  apples,  and  completed  the  forage  with  an 
nrange-chip.  I  was  guietly  retreating  with  my 
plunder,  when  some  little  chests,  lying  piled  over 
One  another,  caught  ray  attention :  the  more  so,  as  I 
noticed  a  wire  wnh  books  at  the  end  of  it,  sticking 
through  the  joint  of  the  lid  in  one  of  them.  Full 
of  eager  hopes,  I  opened  tliis  singular  package ; 
andiudge  of  my  emotions,  when  I  found  my  glad 
world  of  heroes  all  sleeping  safe  within  !  I  meant 
topickoutthe  topmost,  and,  having  examinedthem, 
to  pull  up  those  below ;  but  in  this  attempt  the 
wires  got  very  soon  entangled,  and  I  fell  into  a 
fright  and  flutier,  more  particularly  as  tlie  cook  jusi 
then  began  making  some  stir  in  the  Mtclten,  which 
lay  close  by;  so  that  I  had  nothing  for  it  but  to 
squeeze  the  whole  together,  the  best  way  I  could, 
and  to  shut  the  chest,  naving  stolen  from  )t  nothing 
but  a  little  written  book,  which  happened  to  be 
lying  above,  and  contained  the  whole  drama  of 
'Goliah  and  David.  With  this  booty  I  made  good 
my  retreat  into  the  garret.'  '■' — pp.  20 — 22. 

This,  we  suppose,  will  be  received  as  a 
sufficient  specimen  of  the  true  German  taste 
for  comfits,  cooking,  and  cockering.  If  any 
one  should  wish  for  a  sample  of  pure  childish-> 
ness,  or  mere  folly,  there  are  pages  on  pages 
like  the  following. 

""'It  was  natural  that  the  operas,  with,  their 
manifold  adventures  and  vicissitudes,  should  attract 
me  more  than  any  thing  beside.  In  these  compo- 
sitions, I  found  stormy  seas ;  gods  descendina;  in 
chariots  of  cloud ;  and,  what  most  of  all  delighted 
me,  abundance  of  thunder  and  lightning.  I  did  my 
best  with  pasteboard,  paint,  and  paper:  I  could 
make  night  very  prettily ;  my  lightning-was  fearful 
to  behold ;  only  my  thunder  did  not  always  pros- 
per, which  however  was  of  less  importance.  In 
operas,  moreover,  I  found  frequent  opportunities  of 
introducing  my  David  and  Goliah,  persons  whom 
the  regular  drama  would  hardly  admit.  Daily  I  felt 
more  attachment  for  the  hampered  spot  where  I 
enjoyed  so  many  pleasures;  and,  I  must  coiifess, 
ihe fragrance  which  the  puppets  had  acquired  from 
the  store-room  added  not  a  little  to  my  satisfaction. 

"  '  The  decorations  of  my  theatre  were  now  in  a 
tolerable  state  of  completeness.  I  had  always  had 
the  nack  of  drawing  with  compasses,  and  clipping 
pasteboard,  and  cdlouring  figurfes ;  and  here  it  serv- 
ed me  in  eood  stead.  But_  the  more  sorry  was  I,  on 
the  other liand,  when,  as" frequently  happened,  my 
stock  of  actors  would  not  suffice  for  representing 
great  affairs. — My  sisters  dressing  and  undressing 
their  dolls,  awoke  in  me  the  project  of  furnishing 
my  heroes  by  and  by  with  garments,  which  might 
also  be  put  off  and  on.  Accordingly,  I  sHt  the 
scraps  of  cloth  from  off  their  bodies ;  tacked  the 
fragments  together  as  wellas  possible ;  saved  a  par- 
ticle of  money  to  buy  nevf  ribbons  and  lace;  beg- 
ged many  a  rag  of  taffeta;  and  so  formed,  by  de- 
grees, a  full  theatrical  wardrobe,  in  which  hoop- 
petticoats  for  the  ladies  were  especially  remember- 
ed.— My  troop  was  now  fairlyprovided  with  dresses 
for  the  most  important  piece,  and  you  might  have 
expected  that  henceforth  one  exhibition  would  fol- 
low close  upon  the  heels  of  another.  But  it  hap- 
pened with  me,  as  it. often  happens  with  children ; 
they  embrace  wide  plans,  make  mighty  prepara- 
tions, then  a  few  irials,  and  the  whole  undertaking 
'sabandonedT  Iwas  gailtyof  thisfanlt,'"  &c.  &c. 

But  we  must  get  on  with  our  story.  While' 
he  is  lulling  his  little  actress  to  sleep  by  these 
edifying  discourses,  and  projecting  to  go  on 
the  stage  along  with  her,  our  mercantile  hero 
is  suddenly  sent  off  by  his  father,  to  collect 
debts  from  their  country  customers.  The  in- 
genious author,  however,  cannot  possibly  let 
llirn  go,  without  presenting  his  readers  with 


an  elaborate  character  of  the  worthy  old  trader 
and  his  partner.    Old  Meister,  it  seems,  had 

"A  peculiar  inclination. for  magnificence,  for 
whatever  catches  the  eye  and  possesses  at  the  same 
time  real  worth  and  durabiUty.  In'  his  house,  he 
would  have  all  things  solid  and  massive ;  his  stores 
must  be  copious  and  rich,  all  his  plate  must  he 
heavy,  the  furniture  of  his  table  must  be  costly. 
O'n  the  other  hand,  his  guests  were  seldom  invited ; 
fqr  every  dinner  was  a  festival,  which,  both  for  its 
expense  and  for  its  inconvenience,  could  not  often 
be  repeated.  The  economy  of  his  house  went  on  at 
a  settled  uniform  rate,  and  every  thing  that  moved 
or  had  a  place  in  it  was  just  what  yielded  no  one 
any  real  enjoyment. 

"  The  elder  Werner,  in  his  dark  and  hampered 
house,  led  quite  another  sort  of  life.  The  business 
of  the  day,  in  his  narrow  counting-room,  at  his  an- 
cient desk,  once  done,  Werner  liked  to  eqtwell  and 
if  possible  to  drink  better.  Nor  could  h6  fully  en- 
joy g-ood  things  in  solitude ;  with  his  family  he  must 
always  see  at  table  his  friends  and  any  stranger 
that  had  the  sligliteet  connection  with  his  house. 
His  rfmtVgwere  of  unknown  age  and  antic  fashion, 
but  he  daily  invited  some  io  sit  oil  them.  The  dainty 
victuals  arrested  the  attention  of  his  guests,  and 
none  remarked  that  they  were  served  up  in  com- 
mon ware.  His  cellar  Held  no  great  stock  of  wine ; 
but  the  emptied  niches  were  usually  filled  tjy  more 
of  a  superior  sort." — pp.  56,  57. 

This  must  be  admitted  not  to  be  the  very 
best  exemplification  of  the  style  noble.  Nor 
is  the'  outfit  of  the  hero  himself  described  in 
a  vein  more  lofty. 

"  He  must  prepare,"  said  Meister,  "and  set 
forth  as  soon  as  possible.  Where  shall  we  get  a 
horse  for  him  to  suit  this  business  ? — We  shall  not 
seek  far.  The  shopkeeper  in  H— — ,  who  owes  us 
somewhat,  but  is  withal  a  good  man,  has  offered  me 
a  horse  instead  of  payment.  My  Son  knows  it,  and 
tells  me  it  is  a  serviceable  beast.  He  may  fetch  it 
himself;  let  him  go  with  the  diligence ;  the  day 
after  to-morrow  he  is  back  again  betimes ;  we  have 
his  saddle-bags  and  letters  made  ready  in  the  mean 
time ;  he  can  set  out  Monday  morning." 

The  foUovifing  passage,  however,  is  a  fairer 
sample  of  the  average  merit  of  the  work ; 
and  exhibits  some  traits  of  vivacity  and  elo- 
quence, though  debased  by  that  affectation 
of  singularity,  and  that  predominating  and 
characteristic  vulgarity,  of  which  we  have 
already  said  so  much.  He  is  describing  his 
hero's  hourS  of  fascination,  in  the  playhouse^ 
and  elsewhere. 

"  For  hours  he  would  stand  by  the  sooty  lighi 
frame,  inhaling  the  vapour  of  tallow  lamps,  look- 
ing out  at  his  mistress ;  and  when  she  rieturned  and 
cast  a  kindly  glance  upon  him,  he  was  himself 
lost  in  ecstacy,  and,  though  close  upon,  laths  and 
bare  spars,  he  seemed  transported  into  paradise. 
Tlie  stuffed  bunches  of  wool  dei^ominated  Iambs, 
the  water-falls  of  tin,  the  paper  roses,  and  the  one- 
sided huts  of  straw,  awoke  in  him  fair  poetic  visions 
of  an  old  pastoral  world.  Nay,  the  very  dancing 
girls,  ugly  as  they  were  when  seen  at  hand,  did 
not  always  inspire  him  with  disgust.  They  trod 
the  same  floor  with  Mariana.  So  true  is  it,  that 
love,  which  alone  can  give  their  full  charm  to  rose- 
bowers,  myrtle-groves,  and  moonshine,  can  also 
communicate,  even  to  shavings  of  wood  and  paper 
clippings,  the  aspect  of  animated  nature.  It  is  so 
strong  a  spice,  that  tasteless,  or  even  nauseous 
soups,  are  by  it  rendered  palatable ! 

"So  potent  a  spice  was  certainly  required  to  ren 
der  tolerable,  nay  at  last  agreeable,  the  state  in 
which  he  usually  found  her  chamber,  not  to  say 
herself. — Brought  up  in  a  substantial  burgher's 
house,  cleanliness  and  order  were  the  element  iu 
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which  lie  breathed ;  and  inhevitihgas  h&did  a  por- 
tion of  his  father's  taste  for  finery,  it  had  always 
been  his  care,  in  boyhood,  to  furnish  up  his  cham- 
ber, which  he  regarded  as  his  liule  kinedona,  in  the 
stateliest  fashion.  He  had  got  himself  a  carpetlor 
the  middle,  of  his  chamber,  and  a  finer  one  for  his 
table.  He  h^iil  also  a  white  cap,,  which  he  wore 
straight  up  like  a  turban!  and  the  sleeves  of  his 
night-gown  he  had  caused  to  be  cut  short,  in  the 
mode  of,  the  Orientals.  As  a  reason  for  this,  he 
pretended,  that  long  wide  sleeves^noumbered  him 
in  writing.    ,      .    » 

'.'  In  those  times,  how  happy  did  he  think  .the 
players,  whom  he, saw  possessed  of  so  manysplen- 
dicl  garments,  trappings,  and  arms ;  and  in  the  coht 
stant  practice  of  a  lofty  demeanour,. the  spirit  of 
which  seemed  to  hold  up  a  mirror  of  whatever,  in 
the  opinions,  relations,  and  passions  of  men,  was 
staleliestand  most  magnificent.  Of  a  piece  wiih 
this,  thought  Wilbelm,  is  also  the  player's  domes- 
tic life  i  a  series  of  dignified  transactions  and  em- 
ployments, whereof  their  appearance  on,  the  stage 
IS  but  the  outmost  portion  !  Like  as  a  mass  of  sil- 
ver, long  simmering  aboufin  the  purifying  furnace, 
at  length  gleams  with  a  bright  and  beautiful  tinge 
in  the  eye  of  the  refiner,  and  shows  him,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  metal  now  is  cleansed  of  all  foreign 
mixture.        i   .   . 

"Great,  accordingly,- was  his  surprise  at  first, 
when  he  found  himself  beside  his  mistress,  and 
looked  down,  through  the  cloud  that  environed 
him,  oil  tables,  stools,  and  flooi-.  The  wfeeke'of  a 
transient,  light,  and  false  decoration  lay,  like  the 
glittering  coat  of  a  thinned  Ji^h,  dispersed  in  jwild 
disorder.  The  implements  of  personal  cleanliness, 
comb^,  soap,  iowelSf  with  the  traces  of  their  use! 
were  not  concealed.  Music,  poi-tions  of  plays  and 
pairs  of  shoes,  washes  and  Italian  flowers,  pin- 
cushions, hair-skewers^  rouge-pots  and-  ribbons, 
books,  and  siraw-hats ;  no  article  despised  the 
neighbourhood  of  another;  all  were  united  by  a 
common  element,  powder  and  dust.  Yet  as  Wil- 
helm  scarcely  noticed  in  her  presence  aught  except 
herself;  nay,  as  all  that  had  belonged  to, her,  that 
she  had  touched,'  was  dear  to  him,  he  came  at  last 
to  feel,  in  this  chaotic  housekeeping,  a  charm  which 
the  proud  pomp  of  his  6wn  habitation  never  had 
communicated.  When,  on  this  handy  he  lifted 
aside  her  boddice,  to  get  at  theharpsicord  ;  on  that, 
threw  her  gown  upon  iKe  bed,  that  he  might  find  a 
seat:  when  she  herself,  with  careless ftee'dom,  did 
not  seek  to  hide  from  him  many  a  natural  ofice  ! 
which,  out  of  respect  for  the  presence  of  a  second  per- 
soKr  is  usually  concealed;  he  felt  as  if  by  all,  this 
he  was  coming  nearer  to  her  ev^ry  moment,  as  if 
the  communion  betwi.xt  them  was  fastening  by  in- 
visible ties !" 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  raptures,  and  just 
after  he  had  been  gallantly  serenading  her 
with  the  trumpets  of  a  travelling  showman, 
he  detects  his  frail  fail  one  in  an  intrigue  with 
a  rival ;  and  falls  into  the  most  horrible  ago- 
nies; the  nature  and  violence  of  which  the  in- 
genious author  illustrates  by  the  , foUt) wing 
very  obvious  and:dignified  simile.  - 

"  As  wheti  by  chance,  in  the  preparation  olsome 
artificial  fire-worTcs,  any  jiai't  of  the  composition 
kindles  before  its  time,  and  the  skilfully  bored  and 
loaded  barrels, — which,  arranged,  and  burning 
after  a  settled  plan',  would  have  painted  in  the  air  a 
magnificently  Varying  series  of  flaming  images, — 
now  hissing  and  roaring,  prothiscuously  explode 
with  a  confused  'and  dangerous  crash  ;  so,  in  our 
hero's  case,  did  happiness  and  hope,  pleasure  and 
joys,  realities  and  dreams,  clash  together  with  de- 
structive tuihu'it,  all  at  onceinhisbosbm." 

He  sets  off,  however,  on  his  journey,  and 
speedily  gets  into  those  more  extensive  theat- 
rical coimeotions,  from  which  he  x:ah  scarcely 


be  said  to  escape  tiir  the  end  of  the  woik. 
Nothing,  indeed,  tan  beTilore  ludicrously  un, 
natural  than  the  luck  he  hais  in  meeting  witli 
nothing  but  players,  and  persoas,connect|e(l 
with  playhouses.  On  his  very  ifirst-sally,  he 
falls  in  with  a  player- who  had  ruii  a-warwith 
a  young  ladyi  whom  he  had  captivated-  from 
the,  stage — and  has  scarcely" had  titrie  to  ad- 
mire the  ^mouiitain  scenery  among  which 'he 
has  to  pass  his  first  evenijig,,  when  he  ij.  suit 
prised  to  learn  that  the  work-people  in  itie 
adjacent  village  are  about  to  act  a  play'l^the 
whole  process  Of  which  is  described-  with-as 
solemn  a  tedibusness  as'  his  own  original  pup- 
pet-show. In  the  first  town  to '  yhich  he 
descendsjhe  meets  first  with  a  seducing  com- 
pany of  tumblers  and  rope-dancers,  Teinforoed 
by  the  valuable  ■  addition  of  a  Strong  Man", 
and  in  half  an  hour  after  makfes  acquaintance 
with  a  gay  and  bewitching  damsel — vho 
sends  across  the  street  to  beg -a  nosegay  she 
sees  in  his  hands — and  tufnsout,' by  the 'hap- 
piest a.ccident.in  the  world;,  to  be  a  strolling 
actress,  waiting  there  for  the  chailce  of  em- 
pldjTnferit.  To  give  our  readers  an  idea  of 
the  sort  of  descriptions  with  which  the 'great 
writers  in  Germaiiy'nOw'  electrify  theil-  read- 
ers, we  copy  the  follo-vving  simple  and  impres- 
sive account  of  the  procession  of  the  tumbling 
party. 

"  Precedisd  by  a  drum,  the  manager  advanced  on 
horseback ;  he  was  followed  by  a  female  dahcer 
mounted  on  a  corresponding  hack,  and  holding  a 
child  before  her,  all  bedizetied' with  ribbons  htid 
spangles.  Next  came  the  remainder  of  the'  troop 
on  foot ;  some  of  them  carrying  children  on  their 
shoulders  in  dangerous  postiires,  yet  smoothly  and 
lightly  ;  among  these  the  young,  dark,  black-hah-ed 
figure  again  attracted  Wilhelm's  notice. — Pickle- 
herring  ran  gaily  up  and  down  the  crowded  multi- 
tude, distributifie  his  hand-bills  with  much  praeiical 
fun ;  here  smacking  the  lips  of  a  girl,  there  bTSeGh- 
ing  a  boy,  and  awakening  generally  among -the 
people  an  invincible  desire  to  tnovt-  more  of  himi»— 
On  the  painted  flags,  the  manifold' science  of  the 
company  was'visibly  delineated." 

The  new  actress,  to  whom  he  is  introduced 
by  another  of  the  fraternity  wliom  he  finds  at 
his  inn,  is  named  Philina;  and  her  character 
is  sketched  and  sustained  throughout  (he  took 
with  far  more  talent  tha.n  could  be  expected 
from  any  thing  we  have  hitherto  <?itfed.  She 
is  gay,  forward,  graceful,  false,  arid  good-na- 
tured ;  with  a  daring  and  capricious  pleasantry, 
which,  'if  it-  often-  strikes  as  unnatural,-  is  fre- 
queiitly  original  and  effecitive. '  H6r  debut, 
however,  we 'must  say,' is  iii  the  author's  most 
bharaoteristic  manner. 

"  She  came  out  from  her  room  in  a  pair.'of  tigU 
little  aliw^rB  with  highjieels-i  togive.them  welcome. 
She  had  thrown  a  black  mantle  over  her,  abovca 
white  negligee,  not  indeed. superstiliously. clean, 
but  jvhich,  for  that  very  reason,  gave-  her  a  tnofe 
frank  and  domestic  air!  Her  short  dress  did  not 
hide  a  pair  of  the  prettiest  feet  arid  ancles  in- the 
world. — '■'  You  are  welcome,'  she  cried  lo  Wilhelm, 
'  arid  I  thank  you  for  your  charming  flowers.'  She 
led  him  into  her  chamber  with  theonc  hand,  press- 
ingthe  nosegay  to  her  breast  with  the  other.* 


into' her  la^,  and  sW  immediately  began  'o'^ 
them. — 'Look  what  a  child  this  young  galliihtisf; 
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dhi)  saitt :  '  He  wants  to  persuade  you  that  I  am 
loud  of  such  confeclioiiary ;  and  it  is  himself  that 
cannot  live  without  licking  Ma  lips  over  aonnething 
of  the  kind.' — '  Let  us  confess,'  replied  Laertes, 
'  thai,  in  this  point,  as  iti  others,  you  and  I  go  hand 
in  nand.  Forexample,?  he  continued,  '  the  weather 
19  delightful  to-day  :  what  if  we  should  take  a  drive 
into  the  country,  and  eal  our  dmnerat  the  Mill!'  " 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  143,  144. 

Even  at  the  mill  they  are  fortunate  enough 
to  meet  with  a  dramatic  representation — some 
miners  in  the  neighbourhood  having,  bygreat 
good  luck,  takenitinto  their  heads  to  set  forth 
the  utility  of  their  craft  in  a  sort  of  recitative 
dispute  with  some  unbelieving  countrymen, 
and  to  sing  through  a  part  of  Werner's  Lec- 
tures on  Mineralogy^upon  vfhich  very  natural 
and  probable  occurrence  our  apprentice  com- 
ments, in.  this  incredible  manner. 

,  "  '  In  this  Utile  dialogue/  said  Wilhelm,  when 
sealed  at  table,  '  we  have  a  lively  proof  how  useful 
the  theatre  might  be  to  all  ranks ;  what  advantage 
even  Ihe  State  might  procure  from  it,  if  the  occupa- 
tions, trades,  and  undertakings  of  men  were  all 
brought  upon  the  stage .'  and  presented  on  their 
praiseworthy  side,  in  that  point  of  view  in  which 
the  State  itself  should  honour  and  protect  them  ! 
As  matters  stand,  we  exhibit  only  the  ridiculous 
side  of  men. — Might  it  not  be  a  worthy  and  pleasing 
task  for  a  statesman, to  survey  the  natural  and  re- 
ciprocal influence  of  all  classes  on  each  other,  and 
to  guide  some  poet,  gifted  with  sufficient  humoiir, 
in  such  labours  as  these?  In  this  way,  I. am  pSr- 
suaded,  many  very  entertaining,  both  agreeable 
and,  Mse/iii  pieces,  might  be. executed.' " 

Such  is  the  true  sublime  of  German  specu' 
lation !  and  it  is  by  writing  such  sheer  non- 
sense as  this  that  men  in  that  country  acquire 
the  reputation  of  great  genius — and  of  uniting 
with  pleasant  inventions  the  most  profound 
suggestions  of  political  wisdom  !  Can  we  be 
wrong  in  maintaining,  after  this,  that  there 
are  diversities  of  national  taste  that  can  never 
be  reconciled,  and  scarcely  ever  accounted 

for?    .   ,. 

On  another  day  they  go  in  a  boat,  and  agree, 
by  way  of  pastime,  to  *'  extemporise  a  Play," 
by  each  tafcitig  an  ideal  character,  and  at- 
temptmg  to  sustain  it — and  this,  "because  it 
forces  each  to  strain  his  fancy  and  his  wit  to 
the  uttermost,"  is  pronounced  .to  be  a  most 
"comfortable  occupation," — and  is. ithus  mo- 
ralized upon  by  a  reverend  clergyman.-wha 
had  joined  their  party,  and  enacted  a  country 
parson  with  great  sticoess. 

"  'I  think  thispractice  very  useful  among  actors, 
and  even  in  ihe  company  of  friends  and  acquaint-, 
aiices.  It  is  the  best.mode  of  drawing  inea  out  of' 
themselves,  and  leading  ihem,  by  a  circuitous  path, 
-bacl^  into  themselves  again.' " 

Their  evening  occupation  is  not  less  Intel-' 
lectiial  and  dramatic ;  thoilgh  it  ends,  We 
must  own,  with  rather,  too  much  animation. 
They  all  meet  to  read  a  new  play;  and  , 
— "between  the  third  and  fourth  act,  tlie  pilnck 
arrived,  iii  an' ample  bowl ;  and  there  being  much 
fighting  and'  drinking  iri  the  piece  itself,  nothing- 
was  more  natural  than  that,  on  every  such  occur- 
rende,  the  company  should  transport  theinselves 
Into  the  situation  of  the  heroes,  should  flourish  artd' 
strike'along  with  them,  and  drink  long  life  to  their 
favourites  among  the  dramatis  persona. 

"  Each  individual  of  the  party  was  inflamed  with 
the  most  noble  fire  of  national  spirit.  How  it  grati- 


fied this  German  company  to  be  poetically  enter' 
tained,  according  to  their  own  character,  on  stuff 
of  their  own  manufacture.'  In  particular,  the  vaults) 
and  caverns,  the  ruined  castles,  the  moss  and  hol- 
low trees;  but  above  all  ihe  nocturnal  Gipsey- 
scenes,  and  the  Secret  Tribunal,  produced  a  quite 
incredible  effect. 

"  Towards  the  fifth  act  the  approbation  became 
more  impetuous  and  louder;  and  at  last,  wheh  the 
hero  actually  trampled  down  his  oppressor,  and 
ihe  tyrant  met  his  doom,  ihd  ecstasy  increased  to 
such  a  height,  that  all  averted-  they  had  never 
passed  such  happy  tijoments.  Mehna,jvhom  the 
liquor  had  inspired,  was  thenoisiest;  atfld  when  the 
second  bowl  was  empty,  and  midnight  near,  Laertes 
swore  through  thick  and  thin,  that  no  living  mortal 
was  worthy  ever  moi'e  to  put  these' glasses  to  his 
lips;  and,  so  swearing,  he  pitched  his  Own  right 
over, his  head,  through  a  window-pane,^ out  into  the 
street.  'I'he  rest  follQwed  his 'example;  and  not- 
withstanding the  prolestations  of  the  lafldlord,  who 
came  runnuig  in  at  the  noise,  the  purich-bowl  itself, 
never  after  this  'festivity  to  be  polluted  by  linhoiy 
drink,  was  dashed  into  a  thousand  shreds.  Philina, 
whose  exhilaration  was  the  least  noticed,  the  other 
two  girls  by  that  lime  having  laid  themselves  upon 
the  sofa  in  no  very  elegant  pBsitionsj  maliciously 
encouraged  her  companions  in  their  tumult. 

"  Meanwhile  the  town-guard-had  arrived,  and 
were  demanding  admission  to  the  house.  Wilhelm, 
much  heated  by  his  reading,  though  he  had  drank 
but  little,  had  enough  to  do  with  the  landlord's  help 
to  content  these' people  by  money  and  good  words, 
and  afterwards  to* get  the  various^  meihbers  of  his 
party 'Sent  home  in'that  unseemly  case." 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  think  they 
have  had  enotigh  of  this  goodly  matter.  But 
we  cannot  spare  them  a  taste  of  the  manner  of 
courtship  and  flirtation  that  prevailed  among 
these  merry  people.  Philina  one  day  made  a 
garland  of  flowers  for  her  own  hair — and  then 
another,  which  she  placed  on  the  brows  of 
our  hero. 

"'And  I,  it  appears,  must  go  empty!''  said 
Laertes. — -'  Not  byany  means ;  you  shall  not  have 
reason  to  cbmplain,'  replied  Philina,  taking  off  the 
garland  from  her  own  head,  and  putting  it  on  his. — 
'  If  we  were  rivals,'  said  Laertes,  '  we  might  now 
dispute  very  warmly  which  of  us.  stood  higher  in 
thy  favour.' — '  And  the  more  fools  you,'  said  she, 
whilst  she  bent  herself  towards  him,  and  offered 
him  her  lipt'to  Kiss:  and  then  immfediatelyturned 
round,  threw  her  arm  about  Wilhelm,  and  be- 
stowed a  kind  salute  on  him  also.  '  Which  of 
them  tastes  best  ?''said  she  archly. — '  SurtJrlsingly !' 
exclaimed  Laertes :  '  it  seems  as  if  nothing  else 
had  eVer  silch  ft'  tang  of  wormwood  in  it.'—'  As 
little  wormwood,'  sho  replied,  'as  any  gift  that  a 
man  may  enjoy  without  envy>and  without  conceit. 
But  now,'  cried  she,  'I  should  like  to  have  an 
h'Oili-'s  dancing,  and  after  that  we  must  look  to  our 
vaulters.'  " 

,,  Another  evening,  as  Wilhelm  was-,  sitting 
pensively  on  the, bench  at  the  inn  door, 

"i  Philina  came  singing  and. 'skipping  'along 
through  the  front  door.  She  sat  down  by  him  ;  nay, 
we  might  almost  say,  OB  him,  so  close  did  she 
press  herself  towards  him.;  she  leanti  upon-  his 
shoulders,  began  playing  with  his  hair,  patted  him, 
and  gave  him  the  beatwordsin  the  world.  She 
begged  of  him  to  stay  with  them,  and  not  leave  her 
alonein  that  company,  or  she  must  die  of  emn/t.- 
she  could  not  live  any  longer  in  the  same  house 
with  Melina,  and  had  dome  over  to  lodge  in 'the 
other  inn  for  that  very  reason. — He  tried  jn  vain  to 
satisfy  her  with  denials;  io  make  her  understand 
that  he  neither  could  nor  would  remain  any  longer. 
She  did  not  cease  her  entreaties ;  nay,  suddenly 
she  threw  her  arm  about  his  neck,  antl  kissed  him 
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with  the  liveliest  expression  of  fondness.— '  Are 
you  mad,  Philina?'  cried  Wilhelm,  endeavouring 
to  disengage  himself;  '  to  make  the  open  street  the 
scene  of  such  caresses,  which  I  nowise  merit!  Let 
me  go ;  I  cannot  and  1  will  not  stay.  — '  And  i  will 
hold  thee  fast,'  said  she,  '  £ind  kiss  thee  here  on 
the  open  street,  and  kiss  thee  till  thou  promise 
what  I  want.  I  shall  die  of  laughing,'  she  con- 
tinued:  '  By  this  familiarity  the  good  people  here 
must  take  me  for  thy  wife  of  four  weeks'  standing  ; 
and  husbands  that  witness  this  touching  scene  will 
commend  me  lo  their  wives  as  a  pattern  of  child- 
like simple  tenderness.'— Some  persons  were  just 
then  going  by ;  .=ihe  cafessfed  him  in  the  most 
graceful  way  ;  and  he,  to  avoid  giving  scandal,  was 
consirained  to  play  the  part  of  the  patient  husband. 
Then  she  made  faces  at  the  people,  when  their 
backs  were  turned  ;  and,  in  the  wildest  humour, 
continued  lo  commit  all  sons  of  improprieties,  nil 
at  last  he  was  obhged  to  promise  that  he  would  not 
go  that  day,  or  the  morrow,  or  the  next  day.— 
'  You  are  a  true  clod  ! '  said  she,  quitting  him ; 
'  and  I  am  but  a  fool  to  spend  so  much  kindness 
on  you.'  "—Vol.  i.  pp.  208,  209. 

But  we  are  tired  of  extracting  so  much 
trash,  and  must  look  out  for  something  better. 
Would  any  one  believe,  that  the  same  work 
which  contains  all  these  flatitudes  of  vulgarity 
should  have  furnished  our  gfeat  novehst  with 
one  of  his  most  fantastical  characters,  and 
Lord  Byron  with  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
passages  in  his  poetry?  Yet  so  it  is.  The 
character  of  Fenella,  in  Peveril  of  the  Peak, 
is  borrowed  almost  entire  from  the  Mignon 
of  the  wbrk  before  us-r-and  the-  prelude  to 
the  Bride  of  Abydos,  beginning,  "0  know 
you  the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle  1" 
is  taken,  with  no  improvement,  from  a  little 
wild  air  which  she  sings.  It  is  introduced 
here,  too,  with  more  propriety,  and  efTect 
than  in  the  work  of  the  noble  author ;  for  she 
ig  represented  as  having  been  stolen  from 
Italy ;  and  the  song,  in  this  its  original  form, 
shadows  out  her  desire  to  be  restored  to  that 
delightful  land  and  the  stately  halls  of  her 
ancestors, — retracing  her  way  by  the  wild 
passes  of  the  Alps.  .  It  is  but  fair  to  the  ptjet- 
ical  powers  of  Goethe  to  give  this  beautiful 
song,  as  it  is  here,  apparently,  very  ably  trans- 
lated. 

"  Know' St  thou  the  land  wh'ere  the  lemon-trees 
bloom  ? 

Where  the  gold  orange  glows  in  the  deep  thick- 
et's gloom  ? 

Where  a  wind  ever  soft  from  the  blue  heaven 
blows, 

And  the  groves  are  of  laurel  and  myrtle  and  rose  ? 

Know' St  thou  it  ? 

Thither!   0  thither. 

My  dearest  and  kindest,  with  thete  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  house,  with  its  turreted  walls. 
Where  the  chambers  are  glancing,  and  vast  are 

the  halls  ? 
Where  the  figures  of  marble  look  on  me  so  mild. 
As  if  thinking;  '  Why  thus  did  they  use  thee, 

poor  child?' 
Know'st  thou  it  ? 

Thither!  O  thither,   ' 
My  guide  and  my  guardian,  with  thee  would  I  go. 

Know'st  thou  the  mountain,  its  cloud-cover'd 
arch. 

Where  the  mules,  among  mist  o'er  the  wild  tor- 
rent march  ? 

fli  the  clefts  of  it,  dragons  lie  coil'd  with  their 
brood : 


The  reoJ  crag  rushes  down,  and  above  it  the  flood. 
Know'st  thou  it!  , .  , 

Thither !  0  thither, 
Our  way  leadeth:   Father!  O  come  let  us  go !" 
Vol.  i.  p.  229.  ' 

The  mystery  that  hangs  over  the  original 
condition  of  Fenella  in  Rushin  Castle,  is  dis- 
carded, indeed,  as  to  Mignon,  from  the  &st: 
for  she  is  first  exhibited  to  us  as  actually  turn-  i 
lling! — and  is  rescued  by  our  hero  from  the 
scourge  of  the  master  tumbler,  who  was  dis- 
satisfied with  her  perfoi-mance .  But  the  fonds 
of  the  character  is  the  same.  She  is  beautiful 
and  dwarfish,  unaccountable,  and  full  of  sen- 
sibility, and  is  secretly  in  love  with  her  pro- 
tector," who  feels  for  her  nothing  but  common 
kindness  and  compassion.  She  comes  at  last, 
to  be  sure,  to  be  rather  more  mad  than  Fenel- 
la, and  dies  the  victim  of  her  hopeless  passion. 
The  following  is  the  description,  something 
overworkedperhaps,  and  not  quite  intelligible, 
but,  on  the  whole,  most  powerful  and  impres- 
sive, of  this  fairy  creature's  first  indication 
of  her  love  to  her  youthful  deliverer. 

"  Nothing  is  more  touching  than  the  first  disclo- 
sure of  a  love  which  has  been  nursed  in  silence,  of 
a  faith  grown  strong  in  secret,  and  which  at  last 
comes  forth  in  the  hour  of  need,  and  reveals  itfeelf 
to  him  who  formerly  has  reckoned  it  of  small  ac- 
count. The  bud,  which  had  been  closed  so  long 
apd  firmly,  was  now  ripe,  to  burst  its  swathings, 
and  Wilhelm's  heart  could  never  have  been  readier 
to  welcome  the  impressions  of  affection. 

"  She  stood  before  him,  and  noticed  his  disquisl- 
ude.      '  Master !'  she  cried,  '  if  thou  art  unhappy, 
what  will  become  of  Mignon  V  '  Dear  little  crea- 
ture,' said  he,  taking  her  hands, '  thou  too  art  part 
of  my  anxieties.    I  must  go.'     She  looked  at  his 
eyes,   glistening  with  restrained  tears,  and  knelt 
down  with  vehemence  before  Kim.     He" kept  her 
hands  ;  she  laid  her  head  upon  his  knees,  and  re- 
mained  quite  still.    He  played  with  her  hair,  patted 
her,  and  spoke  kindly  to  her.    She  continued  mo- 
tionless for  a  considerable  time.   At  last  he  felt  a  sort 
of  palpitating  movement  in  her,  which  began  very 
sofily,and  then  by  degrees  with  increasing  violence 
diffused  itself  over  all  her  frame.    '  What  ails  thee, 
Mignon  ?'  cried  he  ;   '  what  ails  thee  V    She  raised 
up  her  Uttle  head,  looked  at  him,  and  all  at  once 
laid  her  hand  upon  her  heart,  with  the  countenance 
of  one  repressing  the  utterance  of  pain.    He  raised 
her  up,  and  she  fell  upon  his  breast ;  he  pressed 
her  towards  him,  and  kissed  her.    She  replied  not 
by  any  pressure  of  the  hand,  by  any  motion  what- 
ever.  She  held  firmly  against  her  heart ;  and  all  at 
oiice  gave  a  cry,  which  was  accompanied  by  spas- 
modic movements  of  the  body.     She  siaried  up, 
and  immediately  fell  down  before  him,  as  if  broken 
in  every  joint.    It  was  an  excruciating  moment! 
'  My  child !'  cried  he,>aisins  her  up,  and  clasping 
her  fast ;  '  My  child,  what  afls  thee  ?'  The  palpita- 
tions continued,  spreading  from  the  heart  overall 
the   lax  and  powerless  limbs ;    she   was   merely 
hanging  in  his  arms !  All  at  once  she  again  became 
quite  stiff,  Uke  one  enduring  the  sharpest  corporeal 
agony ;  and  soon  with  a  ;iew  vehemence  all  her 
frame  once  more  became  alive ;  and  she  threw  htef- 
self  about  his  heck,  like  a  bent  spring  thatis  closing! 
while  in  her  soul,  as  it  were  a  strong  rent  took 
place,  and  at  the  same  moment  a  stream  of  tears 
flowed  from  her  shut  eyes  into  his  bosom.  He  held 
her  fast.     She  wept !  and  no  tongue  can  express 
the  force  of  these  tears.  Her  long  hair  had  loosened, 
and  was  hanging  down  before  her ;  it  seemed  aS  if 
-her  whole   being  was  melting  incessantly  into  a 
brook  of  tears  !  Her  rigid  Umbs  were  again  become 
relaxed  ;  her  inmost  soul  was  pouring  I'self  forth. 
In  the  wild  confusion  of  the  moment,  Wilhelm  was 
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afraid  she  would  dissolve  in  his  arms,  and  leave 
nothing  there  for  him  to  grasp.  He  held  her  faster 
and  (aster.  '  My  child  !'  cried  he,  '  my  child  I' 
Uei' tears  continued  flowing.  AUast  she  raised  her- 


self; a  faint  gladness  shone  upon  her  face.    'M 
faihor !'  cried  she, '  thou  wilt  not  fe 
lie  my  father?  I  am  thy  child.'  " 

We  cannot  better  illustrate  tW  strange  in- 
consistency of  our  authpr's  manner,  than  by 
subjoining  to  this  highly  passionate  and  really 
beautiful  scene,  his  account  of  the  egg  dance, 
which  this  little  creature  performs  a  few  days 
after,  for  her  friend's  entertainment. 

"  Phe  came  mto  his  room  one  evening  carrying  a 
.little  carpet  below  her  arm,  which  she  spread  out 
upon  the  floor.  She  then  brought  four  candles,  and 
placed  one  upon  each  corner  of  the  carpet.  A  little 
basket  of  eggs,  which  she  next  carried  in,  made  her 
purpose  clearer.  Carefully  measuring  her  steps, 
she  then  walked  to  and  fro  on  the  carpet,  spreading 
out  the  eggs  in  certain  figures  and  positions ;  which, 
done,  she  called  in  a  man  that  was  waiting  in  the 
house,  otid  could  play  on  the' violin.  He  relired 
with  his  instrument  into  a  corner  f  she  tied  a  band 
about  her  eyes,  gave  a  signal,  and,  like  a  piece  of 
wheel-work  set  a-going,  she  began  moving  the 
same  instant  as  the  music,  accompanying  her  beats 
arid  the  notes  of  the  tune  with  the  strokes  of  a-pair 
o(  castanets. 

"  Lightly,  nimbly,  quickly,  and  with  hairsbreadth 
accuracy,  she  carried  on  the  dance.  She  skipped 
so  sharply  and  surely  along  between  the  eggs,  and 
trode  so  closely  down  beside  them,  that  you  would 
I  have  thought  every  instant  she  must  trample  one 
of  them  in  pieces,  or  kick  the  rest  away  in  her  rapid 
turns.  By  no  means!  She  touched  no  one  of  them, 
'nongh  winding  herself  through  their  mazes  with 
all  kmds  of  steps,  wide  and  narrow,  nay  even  with 
leaps,  arjd  at  last  half  kneeling.— Constant  as  the 
movement  of  a  clock,  she  ran  her  course  ;  and  the 
strange  music,  at  each  repetition  of  the  tune  gave  a 
new  impulse  to  the  dance,  recommencing  and  again 
rushing  oflTas  at  first. 

"The  dance  being  ended,  she  rolled  the  eggs 
together  softly  with  her  foot  into  a  little  heap,  left 
none  behind,  harmed  none ;  then  placed  herself 
beside  il,  taking  the  bandage  from  her  eyes,  and 
concluding  her  performance  with  a  little  bow." 

Soon  after  this,  the  whole  player  party  are 
taken  to  the  castle  of  a  wealthy  Count,  to  as- 
sist him  in  entertaining  a  great  Ptiiice  and  his 
numerous  attendants,  from  whom  he  was  ex- 
pecting a  visit.     Our  hero  is  prevailed  on  to 
go  also,  and  takes  Mignon  along  with,  him — 
and  though  treated  with  some  indignity,  and 
very  ill  lodged  and  attended,  condescends  to 
compose  a  complimentary  piece  in  honour  of 
|he  illustrious  stranger,  and  to  superintend,  as 
well  as  to  take  a  part  in,  all  the  private  theat- 
ricals.     By  degrees,  however,  he  steals  into 
the  favour  of  the  more  distinguished  guests — 
is  employed  to  read  to  the  Countess,  and  at 
last  is  completely  fascinated  with  her  elegance 
and  beauty — while,  as  it  turns  out,  he  has  un- 
consciously made  some  impression  on  her  in- 
nocent heart.  .  He  is  not  a  little  assisted  in  his 
designs,  whatever  they  may  have  been,  by  a 
certain  intriguing  Baroness,  who  dresses  him 
out,  on' one  occasion,  in  the  Count's  clothes, 
when  that  worthy  person  was  from  home,  in- 
tending to  send  the  Cotintess  in  upon  him,  by 
telling  her  that  her  lord  was  suddenly  return- 
ed.   But  this  scheme  is  broken  pp  by  the 
unexpected  verification  of  her  fable;  fdr  the 
,r«unt  actually  returns  at  the  moment:  and, 
IS    ' 
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on  stepping  into  his  dressing-room,  is  so  much 
terrified  ^t  seeing  himself  sitting  quietly  in  an 
arm-chair  by  the  fire,  that  he  raiis  out  in  a 
ly  great  fright,  and  soon  after  becomes  a  vision- 
ilt  ary,  and  joins  the  insane  flock  of  Swedenborg. 
A  critical  scene,  however,  is  at  last  brought 
on  accidentally — and  though  the  transaction 
recorded  is  by  no  means  quite  correct,  we 
cannot  help  inserting  the  account  of  it,  as  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  the  author's  most 
animated  and  most  natural  style.  Wilhelm 
had  been  engaged  in  reading,  as  usual,  to  the 
Countess  and  her  female  party,  when  they 
are  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  visitors. 
The  Baroness  goes  out  to  receive  them  ; 

"And  the  Countess,  while  about  to  shut  her 
writing-desk,  which  was  standing  open,  took  up 
her,caskel,  arid  put  some  odher  rings  upon  her  fin- 
ger.   '  We  are  soon  to  part,'  said  sTie,  keeping  her 
eyes  upon  the  casket :  '  accept  a  memorial  of  a  true 
friend,  who  wishes  nothing  tnore  earnestly,  than 
that  you  may  always  prosper  '     She  then  took  out 
a  ring,  which,  underneath  a  crystal,  bore  a  little 
plate  of  ivoven  hair,  beautifully  set  with  diamopds. 
She  held  it  out  to  Wilhelm,  who,  on  taking  it, 
knew  neither  what  to  say  nor  do,  but  Stood  as  if 
rooted  to  the  ground.  The  Countess  shut  her  desk, 
and  sat  down  upon  the   sofa.     '  And  I  must  go 
empty  ?'  said  Philina,  kneeling  down  at  the  Count- 
ess' right  hand.      •  Do  but  look  at  the  man  !  he 
carries  such  a  store  of  words  in  his  mouth,  when 
no  one  wants  to  hear  them  ;  and  now  he  cannot 
stammer  out  the  poorest  syllable  of  thanks.  Quick, 
sir !  Express  your  services,  by  way  of  pantomime 
at  least ;  and  if  to-day  you  can  invent  nothing ;  then, 
for  Heaven's  sake,  be  my  imitator !'  Philina  seized 
the  right  hand  of  the  Countess,  and  kissed  it  warm- 
ly.    Wilhelm  sank  upon  his  knee,  laid  hold  of  the 
left,  and  pressed  it  to  his  lips.   The  Countess  seem- 
ed'embarrassed,  yet  without  displeasure.     'Ah!' 
cried  Philiiia  ;  '  so  much  splendour  of  attire  I  may 
have  seen  before  ;  but  never  one  so  fit  to  wear  it. 
What  bracelets,  but  also  what  a  hand  !     What  a 
neck-dress,  but  also  what  a  bosom  !'  '  Peace,  little 
cozener!'  said  the  Countess.  '  Is  this  his  Lordship 
then  ?'  said  Philina,  pointing  to  a  rich  medallion, 
which  the-  Countess  wore  on  her  left  side,  by  a 
particular  chain.  '  He  is  painted  in  his  bridal  dress,' 
replied  the  Cotintess.     '  Was  he  then  so  young  I' 
itiquired  Philina ;  I  know  it  is  but  a  year  or  two 
since   you  were   married.'     '  His  youth  must  be 
placed  to  the  artist's  accoiint,'  replied  the  lady. 
'  He  is  a  handsome  man,'  observed  Philina.    '  But 
was  there  never,'  she  continued,  placing  her  hand 
upon  the  Countess'  heart,  '  never  any  other  image 
that  found  its  way  in  secret  hither?'     'Thou  art 
very  bold,  Philina!'   cried  she  i   'jl  have  spoiled 
thee.     Let  me  never  hear  such  another  speech.' 
'If  you  are  angry,  then  am  I  unhappy,'  said  Phi- 
lina, springing  up,  and  hastening  from  the  room 

"  Wilhelm  slijl  held  that  lovely  hahd  in  Both  Of 
his.  His  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  bracelet-clasp ; 
he  noticed,  with  extreme  surprise,  that  his  initials 
were  traced  on  it,  in  lines  of  brilliants.  '  Have  I 
then,'  he  modestly  inquired,,'  you  own  hair  in  this 
precious  ring  ?'  J  Yes,'  replied  she  in  a  faint  voice  ; 
then  suddenly  collecting  herself,  she  said, .  and 
pressed  hts  hand:  'Arise,|and  fare  you  well !' 
'  Here  is  my  name,'  cried  he,  •  by  the  most  curious 
chancel'  He  pointed  to  the  bracelet-clasp.  'How?' 
cried  the  Countess;' '  it  is  the  cipher  of  a  female 
friend  !'  '  "I'hey  are  the  initials  of  my  name.  For- 
get me  not.  Your  image  is  engraven  on  my  heart, 
and  will  never  be  eflfaced.  Farewell !  I  must  be 
gone.'  He  kissed  her  hand,  and  meant  to  rise;  biit 
as  in  dreams,  some  strange  thing  fades  and  changes 
into  something  stranger,  and  the  succeeding  wonder 
takes  us  by  surprise  ;  so,  without  knowing  how  it 
happened,  he  found  the  "Countess  in  his  arms !  Her 
K  2 
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lips  were  reeling  i.pon  his,  and  their  warm  mutual 
kisses  were  yielding  their,  that  blessedness,  which 
mortals  sip  from  the  lopmost  sparltling  foam  on  the 
freshly  poured  cup  of  love !  i    i-      j      j 

"  Her  head  lay  upon  his  shoulder ;  the  disordered 
ringlets  and  ruffles  were  forgotten.  She  had 
thrown  her  arm  around  him  ;  he  clasped  her  with 
vivacity;  and  pressed  her  again  and  again  to  his 
breast.  O  that  such  a  moment  could  but  last  for- 
ever !  And  wo  to  envious  faie  that  shortened  even 
this  brief  moment  to  our  friends!  How  terrified 
was  Wilhelm,  how  astounded  did  he  start  from  this 
happy  dream,  when  the  Countess,  with  a  shriek, 
on  a  sudden  tore  herself  away,  and  hastily  pressed 
her  hand  against  her  heart.  He  stood  conlbonded 
before  her ;  she  held  the  other  hand  upon  her  eyes, 
and,  after  a  moment's  piiuse,  exclaimed  :  '  Away  ! 
leave  me !  delay  not !'  He  continued  standing. 
'  Leave  me !'  she  cried ;  and  taking  off  her  band 
from  her  eyes,  she  looked  at  him  with  an  indescrib- 
able expression  of  countenance  ;  and  added,  in  the 
most  tender  and  afTecting  voice:  '  Fly,  if  you  love 
me.'  Wilhelm  was  out  of  the  chamber,  and  again 
in  his  room,  before  he  knew  what  he  was  doing. 
Unhappy  creatures  1  What  singular  warning  of 
chance  or  of  destiny  tore  them  asunder  ?'  " 

These  questionable  doings  are  follov^ed  up 
by  long  speculations  on  the  art  of  playing,  and 
the  proper  studies  and  exercises  of  actors. 
But  m  the  end  of  these,  which  are  mystical 
and  prosing  enough,  we  corae  suddenly  upon 
what  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
most  able,  eloquent,  and  profound  exposition 
of  the  character  of  Hamlet,  as  conceived  by 
our  great  dramatist,  that  has  ever  been  given 
to  the  world.  In  justice  to  the  author,  we 
shall  give  a  part  of  this  admirable  critique. 
He  first  delineates  him  as  he  was  before  the 
calamities  of  his  family. 

,  "  '  Soft,  and  from  a  noble  stem,  this  royal  flower 
liad  sprung  up  under  the  immediate  influences  of 
majesty:  the  idea  of  moral  rectiiude  with  that  of 
princely  elevation,  the  feeling  of  the  good  and  dig- 
nified with  the  consciousness  of  high  birth,  had  in 
him  been  unfolded  simultaneously.  He  was  a 
prince,  by  birth  a  prince  ;  and  he  wished  to  reign, 
only  that  good  men  might  be  good  without  obsrruc- 
.tion.  Pleasing  in  form,  polished  by  nature,  cour- 
teous from  tlie  heart,  he  was  meant  to  be  the  pat- 
tern of  youth  and  the  joy  of  the  world. 

"  '  Without  any  prominent  passion,  his  love  for 
Ophelia  was  a  still  presentiment  of  sweet  wants. 
His  zeal  in  knightly  accomplishments  was  not  en- 
tirely his  own ;  it  needed  to  be  quickened  and  in- 
flamed by  praise  bestowed  on  others  for  excelling 
in  ihem.  He  was  calm  in  his  temper,  artless  in  his 
conduct,  neither  pleased  with  idleness,  nor  too  vio- 
lently eager  for  employment.  The  routine  of  a 
university  he  seemed  to  continue  when  at  court. 
He  possessed  more  mirth  of  humour  than  of  heart ; 
he  was  a  good'  companion,  pliant,  courteous,  dis- 
creet, and  able  to  forget  and  forgive  an  injury  ;  yet 
never  able  to  unite  himself  with  those  who,  over- 
step! the  limits  of  the  right,  the  good,  and  the 
becoming.'  " 

He  then  considers  the  effects  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  his  hobse  on  such  a  disposition. 
The  first  is  the  death  of  his  father,  by  which 
his  fair  hopes  of  succession  are  disappointed. 

"He  is  now  poor  in  goods  and  favour,  and  a 
stranger  in  the  scene  which  from  youth  he  bad 
looked  upon  as  his  inheritance.  His  temper  here 
assumes  its  first  mournful  tinge.  He  feels  that  now 
he  is  not  more,  that  be  is  less,  than  a  private  no- 
bleman ;  he  offers  himself  as  the  servant  of  every 
one  ;  he  is  not  courteous  and  condeBeending,  be  is 
needy  and  degraded. 
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" '  The  second  stroke  that  came  apon  h^ni 
wounded  deeper,  bowed  still  more.  I',  was  the 
marriage  of  bis  mother.  The  faithful  tender  son 
had  yet  a  mother,"  when  his  father  passed  away. 
He  hoped,  in  tl'.e  company  of  his  surviving  and 
noble-minded  parent,  to  reverence  the  heroic  /nrm 
of  ihe  departed  ;  but  his  mother  too  he  loses  I  and 
it  is  something  worse  than  death  that  robs  him  of 
her.  The  trustful  image,  which  a  good  child  lovej 
to  form  of  his  parents,  is  gone.  With  the  dead 
there  is  no  help — on  the  living  no  hold  !  She  also 
is  a  woman,  and  her  name  is  Frailty,  like  that  of  all 
her  sex. 

"  '  Figure  to  yourselves  this  youth,  cried  he, 
'  ihis  son  of  princes ;  conceive  him  vividly,  bring 
his  state  before  your  eyes,  and  then  observe  him 
when  he  learns  that  his  father's  spirit  walks' 
Stand  by  him  in  the  terrors  of  the  night,  when  the 
venerable  ghost  itself  appears  before  him.  A  hor- 
rid shudder  passes  over  him  ;  be  speaks  to  the  mys- 
terious form ;  he  sees  it  beckon  him ;  he  follows  it, 
and  hears.  The  fearful  accusation  of  his  uncle 
rings  in  his  ears  ;  the  summons  to  revenge,  and  the 
piercing  olt-repeated  prayer.  Remember  me ! 

"  '  And  when  the  ghost  has  vanished,  loJo  is  it 
that  stands  before  os  ?  A  youne  hero  panting  for 
vengeance  ?  A  prinie  by  birth,  rejoicing  to  be 
called  to  punish  the  usurper  of  his  crown!  No! 
Trouble  and  astonishment  take  bold  of  the  solitary 
young  man :  he  grows  bitter  against  smiling  vil- 
lains, swears  that  he  will  not  forget  the  spirii,  and 
concludes  with  the  expressive  ejaculation : 

The  time  is  out  of  joint :  O  !  cursed  spite. 
That  ever  I  was  born  to  set  them  right ! 

"  •  In  these  words,  I  imagine,  will  be  found  ihe 
key  to  Hamlet's  whole  procedure.  To  me  it  la 
clear  that  Shakespeare  meant,  in  the  present  case, 
to  represent  the  effects  of  a  great  aciion  laid  upon  a 
soul  unfit  for  the  performance  of  it.  In  this  view 
the  whole  piece  seems  to  me  to  be  composed.  An 
oak-tree  is  planted  in  a  costly  jar,  which  should 
have  borne  only  pleasant  flowers  in  its  bosom ;  the 
roots  expand,  the  jar  is  shivered !  A  lovely,  pure, 
noble,  and  most  moral  nature,  wiihout  the  strength 
of  nerve  which  forms  a  hero,  sinks  beneath  a  bur- 
den which  it  cannot  bear,  and  must  not  cast  away. 
All  duties  are  holy  for  him ;  the  present  is  too  hard. 
Impossibilities  have  been  required  of  him;  not  in 
themselves  impossibilities,  but  such  for  him.  He 
winds,  and  turns,  and  torments  himself;  he  advances 
and  recoils ;  is  ever  put  in  mind,  ever  puts  himself 
in  mind;  at  last  does  all  but  lose  bis  purpose  from 
his  thoughts;  yet  still  without  recovering  his  peace 
of  mind. 

There  is  nothing  so  good  as  this  in  any  of 
our  own  (wmmentators — ^nothing  at  once  so 
poetical,  so  feeling,  and  so  just.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  it  should  have  been  written  by 
the  chronicler  of  puppet-diows  and  glnttonons 
vul^rities. 

The  players,  with  our  hero  at  their  head, 
now  travel  across  the  country,  rehearsing, 
lecturing,  squabbling,  and  kissing  as  usnal. 
There  is  war  however  on  their  track;  and 
when  seated  pleasantly  at  dinner  iri  a  wood 
on  their  journey,  they  are  attacked  by  some 
armed  marauders,  robbed  of  their  goods,  and 
poor  Wilhelm  left  wounded  and  senseless  on 
the  field.  What  follows,  though  not  very 
original  in  conception,  is  described  with  effect 
and  vivacity. 

"  On  again  opening  his  eyes,  he  found  himself  m 
the  strangest  posture.  The  first  thing  that  pierced 
the  dimness  which  yet  swam  before  his  vision, «» 
Philina's  face  bent  down  over  bis.  He  felt  himself 
weak ;  and  making  a  movement  to  rise,  he  OB- 
covered  that  he  was  in  Philina's  lap ;  into  whicn, 
indeed,  he  again  sank  down.    She  was  sitting  e» 
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llio  sward. '  Sfce  had  sofrly  pressed  towards  her  the 
h(!iid  of  the  fallen  young  man ;  and  made  for  him 
an  easy  couch,  as  far  as  this  was  in  her  power. 
Mignon  was  kneeling  with  dishevelled  and  bloody 
hair  at  his  feet,  which  she  embraced  with  many 
tears.  Philina  let  him  know  that  this  true-hearted 
creature,  seeing  her  friend  wounded,  and  in  the 
hurry  of  the  iiiatanl,  being  able  to  think  of  nothing 
which  wouliJ  SfannA  the  blood,  had  taken  her  own 
hair  that  was  flowing  round  her  head,  and  tried  to 
Slop  the  wounds  with  it  J  bnt  had  soon  been  obliged 
to  give  up  the  vain  attempt;  that  afterwards  they 
had  bound  with  moss  and  dry  mushrooms,  Philina 
herself  giving  up  her  peck-kerchief  for  thai  purpose. 
"After  a  lew  moments,  a  young  lady  issued  from 
(he  thickets,  riding  on  a  gray  courser,  and  accom- 
panied by  an  elderly  "entleman  and  Some  cavaliers. 
Grooms,  servants,  and  a  troop  of  hussars,  closed  up 
the  rear.  Philina  stared  at  this  phenomenon,  and 
was  about  to  call,  and  entreat  the  Amazon  for  help ; 
when  the  latter,  turning  her  astonished  eyes  on  the 
group,  instantly  cheeked  her  horse,  rode  up  to 
them,  and  halted.  She  inquired  eagerly  about  the 
wounded  man,  whose  posture  in  fhe  lap  of  this  Hght- 
minded  Samaritan  seemed  to  strike  her  as  peculiar- 
ly strange.  ■■  Is  it  your  husband  f  she  inquired  of 
Philina.  '  Only  a  friend,'  replied  the  otirer,  with  a 
tone  that  Wilhelm  liked  extremely  ill.  He  had 
6.xed  his  eyes  upon  the  soft,  elevated,  calm,  sympa- 
thizing features  of  the  stranger :  he  thought  be  had 
never  seen^ught  nobler  or  more  lovely.  Her  shape 
he  could  not  see :  it  was  hid  by  a  man's  great-coat, 
which  she  seemed  to  have  borrow«d  from  some  of 
her  attendants,  to  screen  her  from  the  chill  evening 
air."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  38—43. 

A  surgeon  in  tiiie  compassionate  paity  ex- 
amines his  wounds^  and  the  lovely  young 
woman,  after  some  time 

— "turne^  to  the  old  gentleman,  and  said,  'Dear 
uncle,  may  I  be  generous  at  your  expense  ?'  She 
took  off  the  great-coat,  with  the  visible  intention  to 
give  it  to  the  stript  and  wounded  youth. 

"  Wilhelm,  whom^be  healing  look  of  her  eyes 
had  hitherto  held  fixed,  was  now,  as  the  surtout  iell 
away,  astonished  at  her  lovely  figure.  She  came 
near,  and  softly  laid  the  coat  ^bove  him.  At  this 
moment,  as  he  triedto  open  -Ins  mouth,  and  stam- 
iner  out  some  words  of  gratitude,  the  lively  impres- 
sion of  her  presraice  worked  so  strongly  on  his 
senses,  already,  caught  and  bewildered,  that  all  at 
onee  it  appeared  to  him  as  if  her  bead  were  encir- 
eled  with  rays ;  and  a  glancing  light  seemed  by  de- 
grees to  spread  itself  over  all  her  form!  .4t  this 
Riament  ihe  surgeon,  endeavouring  t»  extract  ^e 
ball  from  his  wound,  gave  him  a  aiarper  twinge ; 
the  angd  &ded  away  from  the  eyes  of^the  fainting 
patient:  helost  all  consciousness;  and,  on  returning 
to  himself,  the  horsemen  and  coaches,  the  fair  one 
with  her  attendants,  had  vanished  like  a  dream. 

"He,  meanwhile,  wrapt  op  in  his  warm  eurtoot, 
was  lymg  peacefully  upon  the  litter.  An  elecnic 
warmth  seemed  to  flow  from  the  fine  wool  into  his 
body:  in  short,  he  felt  himself  in  the  most  dolight- 
ful  frame  of  mind.  The  lovely  being,  whom  tjfvis 
garment  lately  covered,  had  -affecied  him  to  fhe 
very  heart.  He  still  saw  ihe  coat  falling  down 
from  her  shoulders:  saw  that  noble  form,  begirt 
with  radiance,  stand  beside  him  ;  and  his  soul  hied 
over  rocks  and  forests  on  the  footsteps  of  his  de- 
pawed  beaefaclress. — Vol.  ai.  ;pp.  45—47. 

The  party  afterwards  settles  in  a  large 
town,  under  the«harge  of  a  regular  manager. 
There  are  endless  sqabbles  and  intrigues,  and 
iBterminabre  dissertations  on  aclii^-  Our  hero 
performs  Hamlet  with  great  applause^  and 
^ts  tipsy  with  the  whole  company  at  a  notojis 
supper  after  it — the  rehear^g,  the  actii^, 
and  the  said  supper  being '^'Sescribed  with 
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great  spirit  and  animation, 
the  end  of  the  latter. 

"  Amid  the  pleasures  of  the  entertainment,  it 
had  not  been  noijced  that  the  children  and  the  Harper 
were  away.  Ere  long  they  made  their  entrance, 
and  were  blithely  welcomed  by  the  company. 
They  came  in  together,  very  strangely,  decked: 
Felix  was  beating  a  triangle,  Mignon  a  tambou- 
rine J  the  old  man  had  his  large  harp  hung  round 
his  neck,  and  was  playing  on  it  whilst  he  carried  it 
before  him.  They  marched  round  and  round  the 
table,  and  sang  a  multitude  of  songs.  Eatables 
were  handed  to  ihem ;  and  the  guests  believed 
ihey  could  not  do  a  greater  kindness  to  the  children, 
than  by  giving  them  as  much  sweet  wine  as  they 
chose  to  drink.  For  the  company  themselves  had 
not  by  any  means  neglected  a  stock  of  savoury 
flasks,  presented  by  the  two  amateurs,  which  had 
arrived  this  evening  in  baskets.  The  children 
tripped  about  and  sang ;  Mignon  in  particular  was 
frolicsome  beyond  what  any  one  had  ever  seen  her. 
She  beat  the  tambourine  wiih  the  greatest  Uvfeli- 
ness  and  grace:  now,,  with  her  finger  pressed 
•against  the  parchment,  she  hummed  across  it  quick- 
ly to  and  fro ;  ijow  rattled  on  it  vMi  her  knuckles, 
now  with  the  back  of  her  hand ;  nay  sometimes, 
with  alternating  rhythm,  she  struck  it  first  against 
her  knee  and  fhen  against  her  head ;  and  anon 
twirling  it  in  her  hand,  she  made  the  shelly  jingle 
by  themselves ;  and  thus,  from  the  simplest  instrp- 
menl,  elicited  a  great  variety  of  tones.  The  com- 
pany, as  much  as  Ihey  had  laughed  at  her  at  first, 
were  in  fine  obliged  to  curb  her.  But  persuasion 
was  of  small  avail ;  for  she  now  sprang  up,  and 
raved,  and  shook  her  tambourine,  ana  capered 
round  ihe  table.  With  her  hair  flying  out  behind 
her,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  and  her  hmbs  as 
it  were  cast  into  the  air,  she  seemed  like  «iie  of 
those  antique  Masnades,  whose  wild  and  all  but 
impossible  poations  sliH  strike  us  vrith  astonish- 
ment when  seen  on  classic  monumenta,  &c. 

"It  was  late  ;  and  Aurelia,  perhaps  the  only  one 
retaining  sdf-possession  in  the  party,  bow  stood  up, 
and  signified  that  it  was  time  to  go.  By  way  of 
termination,  Serto  gave  a  firework.  Or  what  resem- 
bled one :  for  he  could  imitate  the  sound  of  crack- 
ers, rockets,  and  fire-wheels  with  his  mouth,  in  a 
style  of  nearly  inconceivable  correctness.  Ydu 
had  only  to  shut  yonr  eyes,  and  the  deception  was 
complete.  On  reaching  the  open  air,  almost  all 
of  them  observed  that  they  had  drank  too  liberally. 
They  glided  asunder  without  taking  leave. 

"The  instant  Wilhelm  gained  his  room,  he 
stripped,  and,  extinguithirig  nis  ctmdle,  hastened 
imb  bed.  Sleep  was  overpoweiing  him  withoiit 
delay,  when  a  noise,  that  seemed  to  issue  fi-om  be- 
hind the  stove,  aroused  him.  In  the  eye  of  his 
heated  fancy,  the  image  of  tfiekWneraed  kffigwas 
hovering  near  him :  he  sat  up  that  be  iriighta^ess 
ihe  spectre ;  but  be  felt  himself  encircled  ■with  sdft 
arms,  and  his  mouth  was  shut  with  kisses,"  whiih 
he  had  not  force  to  push  away!" — Vdliii.  pp.205 — 

sag. 

In  this  division  of  the  story  we  hear  a  great 
deal  of  an  Aqrelia — a  sister  of  the  maaager'g-^ 
an  actress  of  course^ — but  a  woman  of  talent 
and  sentim^t---who  had  been  perfidiously 
left  by  her  lover— and  confided  aH  the  bitter 
ness  of  her  heart  to  our  hero.  There  is  a 
good  deal  of  eloquence  in  some  of  these  dia- 
logues—and  a  nearer  approach  to  nature,  than 
in  any  other  part  of  the  work.  This  is  a 
sample  of  them. 

"'One  more  forsaken  ^voman  in  the  world!' 
you  willsay .  You  are  a  map.  You  are  thiriking : 
'  What  a  noise  she  makes,  the  fool,  about  a  neces- 
sary evil,  whic^  certainly  as  death  awaits  womer 
when  such  is  the  fidelity  of  men  !'  Oh,  my  friend! 
if  my  fate  were  common,  I  would  gladly  undergo 
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a  common  evil.  But  it  is  so  singular :  why  cannot 
I  present  it  to  you  in  a  mirror,  why  not  command 
some  one  to  tell  it  you  ?  Oh,  had  I,  had  I  been 
seduced,  surprised,  and  afterwards  forsaken  !  there 
would  then  be  cdmfort  in  despair :  but  I  am  far 
more  miserable ;  I  have  been  my'own  deceiver ;  I 
have  wittingly  betrayed  myself;  arid  this,  ihis  is 
what  shall  never  be  forgiven  me.' 

"  '  I  hate  the  French  language,'  she  added, 
'  from  the  bottom  of  my  soul.  During  the  period 
of  our  kindliest  connection,  he  wrote  in  German, 
and  what  genuine,  powerful,  cordial  German  !  It 
was  not  till  he  wanted  to  gel  quit  of  me,  that  he 
began  seriously  to  write  in  French.  I  marked,  I 
felt  what  he  ineant.  What  he  would  have  blushed 
to  utter  in  his  mother  tongue,  he  could  by  ihis 
means  write  with  a  quiet  conscience.  It  is  the  lan- 
guage of  reservations,  equivocations,  and  lies  :  it  is 
a  ■perfidious  language !  Heaven  be  praised  !  I  can- 
,  not  find  another  word  to  express  this  perfide  of 
theirs  in  all  its  compass.  Our  poor  treulos,  the 
faithless  of  the  English,  are  innocent  as  babes  be- 
side it.  Perfide  means  faithless  with  enjoyment, 
with  insolence  and  malice.  How  enviable  is  the 
culture  of  a  nation  ihafcan  figure  out  so  many 
shades  of  meaning  by  a  single  word !  French  is 
exactly  the  language  of  the  world ;  worthy  to  be- 
come the  universal  languase,  that  all  may  have  it 
in  theu-  power  to  cheat,  and  cozen,  and  betray  each 
other !  His  French  letters  were  always  smooth 
and  pleasant  while  you  read  them.  If  you  chose 
to  believe  it,  they  sounded  warmly,  even  passion- 
ately :  but  if  you  examined  narrowly,  they  were 
but  phrases,  accursed  phrases !  He  has  spoiled  my 
feeling  lo  the  whole  language,  to  French  literature, 
even  to'the  beautiful  delicious  expressions  of  noble 
souls  which  may  be  found,  in  it.  I  shudder  when 
a  French  word  is  spoken  in  my  hearing.'  " 

What  follows  is  still  more  in  the  raving 
Btylie — and  we  suppose  is  much  more  admired 
in  Germany. 

"  She  sunk  in  thought ;  then  after  a  brief  pause, 
she  exclaimed  with  violence :  '  You  are  accustomed 
to  have  all  things  fly  into  your  arms.  No,  you 
cannot  feel ;  no  man  is  in  a  case  to  feel  the  worth 
of  a  woman  that  can  reverence  herself.  By  all  the 
holy  angels,  by  all  the  images  of  blessedness  which 
a'pure  and  kindly  heart  creates,  there  is  not  any 
thing  more  heavenly  than  the  soul  of  a  woman  that 
gives  herself  to  the  man  she  loves  I  We  are  cold, 
proud,  high,  clear-sighted,  wise,  while  we  deserve 
the  name  of  women ;  and  all  these  qualities  we 
lay  down  at  your  feet,  the*hstant  that  we  love,  that 
we  hope  to  excite  a  return  of  love.  Oh  !  how  have 
I  cast  away  my  entire  existence  wittingly  and  wil- 
lingly !  But  now  will  I  despair,  purposely  despair. 
There  is  no  drop  of  blood  within  me  hut  shall 
Bufier,  no  fibre  that  I  will  not  punish.  Smile,  I 
pray  you ;  laugh  at  this  theatrical  display  of  pas- 
sion.' 

"  Wilhelm  was  far  enough  from  any  tendency 
to  laugh.  This  horrible,  half-natural,  half-fictitious 
condition  of  his  friend  afHicted  him  but  too  deeply. 
She  looked  him  intently  in  the  face,  and  asked : 
'Can  you  say  that  you  never  yet  betrayed  a  woman, 
that  you  never  tried  with  thoughtless  gallantry, 
with  false  asseverations,  with  cajoling  oaths,  to 
wheedle  favour  from  her  ?'  '  I  can,'  said  Wilhelm, 
'  and  indeed  without  much  vanity ;  my  life  has  beeil 
so  simple  and  sequestered,  I  have  had  but-  few  en- 
ticements to  attempt  such  things.  And  wb^t  a 
warning,  my  beautiful,  my  noble  friend,  is  this 
melancholy  state  in  which  I  see  you !  Accept  of 
me  a  vow,  which  is  suited  to  my  heart,  &c. ;  no 
woman  shall  receive  an  acknowledgment  of  love 
from  my  lips,  to  whom  I  cannot  consecrate  my 

J  J  ^^^  looked  at  him  with  a  wild  indifference ; 
and  drew  back  some  steps  as  he  offered  her  his 
liand.  _'  'Tis  of  no  moment !'  cried  she :  '  so  many 
Tomen  a  tears  more  or  fewer !  the  ocean  will  not 


swell  by  reason  of  them !  And  yet,'  continued 
she,  '  among  thousands  one  woman  saved !  thai  still 
is  something:  among  thousands  one  honest  man 
discovered ;  this  is  not  to  be  refused.  Bo  you 
know  then  what  you  promise  V  '  I  know  it,'  an- 
swered Wilhelm  wjith  a  smile,  and  holding  out  his 
hand.  '  I  accept  it  then,'  said  she,  and  made  a 
movement  with  her  right  hand,  as  if  meaning  to 
take  hold  of  his :  but  instantly  she  darted  it  into 
her  pocket,  pulled  out  her  dagger  as  quick  as  light- 
ning, and  scored  with  the  edge  and  point  of  it 
across  his  hand !  He  hastily  drew  back  liis  arm 
but  the  blood  was  already  running  down. 

"  '  One  must  mark  you  men  rather  sharply,  if 
one  means  you  to  take  heed,'  cried  she  with  a  wild 
mirth,  which  soon  passed  into  a  quick  assiduity. 
She  took  her  handkerchief,  and  bound  his  hand 
with  it  to  staunch  the  fast-flowing  blood.  '  For- 
give a  half-crazed  being,'  cried  she,  '  and  regret 
not  these  few  drops  of  blood.  I  am  appeased,  1 
am  again  myself.  On  my  knees  will  I  crave  your 
pardon :  leave  me  the  comfort  of  healing  you.'  "— 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  128—132. 

Alternating  with  these  agonies,  we  have 
many  such  scenes  as  the  following. 

_"  '  'Tis  a  pity,  I  declare,'  said  Serlo  to  Philina, 
'  that  we  have  no  ballet ;  else  I  would  make  you 
dance  me  a  pas  de  duex  with  your  first,  and  another 
with  your  second  husband :  the  harper  might  be 
lulled,  to  sleep  by  the  measure;  and  your  bits  of 
feet  and  ancles  would  look  so  pretty,  tripping  to 
and  fro  upon  the  side  stage.'  '  Of  my  ancles  you 
do  not  know  much,' replied  she  snappishly;  'and 
as  to  my  bits  of  feet,'  cried  she,  hastily  reaching 
below  the  X&hXe,  pulling  off  her  slippers,  and  hold- 
ing them  out  to  Serlo ;  '  here  are  the  cases  of  them, 
and  I  give  you  leave  to  find  me  nicer  ones.'  'It 
were  a  serious  task,'  said  he,  looking  at  tlie  elegant 
half-shoes.  '  In  truth,  one  does  not  often  meet 
with  any  thing  so  dainty.'  They  were  of  Parisian 
workmanship  ;  Philina  had  obtained  them  as  i  pie- 
sent  from  the  countess,  a  lady  whose  foot  was 
celebrated  for  its  beauty.  •  A  charming  thing !' 
cried  Serlo ;  '  my  heart  leaps  at  the  sight  of  them.' 
'  What  gallant  throbs !'  replied  Philina.  '  There  is 
nothing  in  the  world  beyond  a  pair  of  slippers,'  said 
be ;  '  pf  such  pretty  manufacture,  in  their  proper 

time  and  place — '     Philina  took  her  slippers 

from  his  hands,  crying,  '  You  have  squeezed  them 
alj !  They  are  far  too  whle  for  me !'  She  played 
with  them,  and  rubbed  the  soles  of  them  together. 
'  How  hot  it  is !'  cried  she,  clapping  the  sole  upon 
her  cheek,  then  again  rubbing,  and  holding  it  to 
Serlo.  He  was  innocent  enough  to  stretch  out  hia 
hatid  to  feel  the  warmth.     '  Chp  I  clap  I'  cried  she, 

giving  him  a  smart  rap  over  the  knuckles  with  the 
eel,  that  he  screamed  and  drew  back  his  hand; 
'  I  will  teach  you  how  to  use  my  slippers  better.' 
'  And  I  will  teach  you  also  how  to  use  old  folk  like 
children,'  cried  the  other;  then  sprang  up,  seized 
her,  and  plundered  many  a  kiss,  every  one  of  which 
she  artfully  contested  with  a  show  of  serious  reluct- 
ance. In  this  romping,  her  long  hair  goot  lease, 
and  floated  round  the  group ;  the  chair  overset ;  and 
Aurelia,  inwardly  indignant  at  such  rioting,  arose 
in  great  vexation." — Vol.  ii.  pp.  166,  167. 

This  said  Aurelia  has  a  little  boy  called 
Felix — and  dying  at  last  of  her  sorrow,  leaves 
a  letter  for  her  betrayer,  which  she  had  en- 
gaged our  hero  to  deliver  to  him  in  person. 
But  between  the  giving  and  execution  of  this 
mandate,  the  ingenious  author  has  interpo- 
lated a  separate  piece,  which  he  has  entitled 
"  the  confessions  of  a  fair  Saint"— and  which 
has  no  other  apparent  connection  with  the 
story,  than  that  poor  Aureha's  physician  had 
lent  it  to  her  to  read  in  her  last  moments. 
Though  eminently  characteristic  of  the  author 
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It  need  not  detain  us  long.  The  first  part  is 
full  of  vulgarity  and  obscurity — the  last  ab- 
solutely unintelligible.  This  fair  saint  lived 
in  her  youth  among  a  set  of  people  vf hom  she 
calls  German  courtiers,  and  says,  with  singu- 
lar delicacy, 

"I  look  iipoa  it  as  a  providential  guidance,  that 
none  of  lliese  many  handsome,  rich,  and  well- 
dressed  ntien  could  take  my  fancy.  They  were 
rakes,  and  did  not  hide  it ;  this  scared  me  back : 
their  speech  was  frequently  adorned  with  double 
meanings  ;  this  offended  me,  and  made  me  act  with 
coldness  towards  them.  Many  limes  their  impro- 
prieties surpassed  belief!  and  I'did  not  preventmy- 
self  from  being  rude.  Besides,  mj;  ancient  coun- 
sellor had  once  in  conRdence  contrived  to  tell  me, 
that,  with  the  greater  part  of  these  lewd  fellows, 
health  as  well  as  virtue  *was  in  danger !  I  now 
shuddered  at  the  sight  of  them  ;  I  was  afraid,  if  one 
of  them  in  any  way  approached  too  near  me.  I 
would  not  touch  their  cups  or  glasses,  even  the 
chairs  they  had  been  sitting  on  !  Thus  morally 
and  physically  I  remained  apart  from  them." 

She  then  falls  in  love  with  a  certain  Naroiss, 
■with  whom  her  first  acquaintance  was  formed 
at  a  ball,  where,  "after  having  jigged  it  for  a 
while  in  the  cro*d,  he  came  mto  the  room 
where  I  was,  in  consequence  of  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose,  with  which  he  had  been  overtaken, 
and  began  to  speak  about  a  multitude  of 
things  ! "  In  spite  of  this  promising  beginning, 
however,  the  mutual  flame  is  not  caught  till 
they  meet  again  at  a  dijiner,  where, 

"  Even  at  table,  we  had  many  things  to  suffer; 
for  several  of  the  gentlemen  had  drarih  too^much: 
and  after  rising  from  it,  they  insisted  on  a  game  at 
forfeits.  It  went  on  with  great  vivacity  and  tumult. 
Narciss  had  lost  a  forfeit :  they  ordered  him,  by 
way  of  penalty,  to  whisper  something  pleasant  in 
the  ear  of  every  meTriber  of  the  company.  It  seems, 
he  staid  too  long  beside  my  neighbour,  the  lady  of 
n  captain.  The  latter  on  a  sudden  struck  him  such 
a  box  with  his  fist,  that  the  powder  ffew  about  my 
eyes  and  bUnded  me!  When  I  had  cleared  my 
Bight,  and  in  some  degree  recovered  from  my  terror, 
I  saw  that  bolh  of  them  had  drawn  their  swords. 
Jfarciss  was  bleeding;  and  the  other,  mad  with 
wine,  and  rage,  and  jealousy,  could  scarcely  be 
held  back  by  all  the  cqmpany:  I  seized  Narciss, 
led  him  by  the  arm  up  stairs ;  and  as  I  did  not  think 
my  friend  even  here  in  safety  from  his  frantic 
cnen^y,  I  shut  the  door  and  bolted  it." 

After  this  they  are  soon  betrothed ;  but  she 
grows  Methodistical,  and  he  cold, — and  their 
engagement  flies  off; — And  then  she  becomes 
pious  in  good  earnest,  and  is  by  tui'na  a  Hal- 
Isan  and  a  Herrnhuther,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  many  other  things,  and  raves  through 
seventy  or  eighty  pages,  of  which  we  have 
not  courage  to  attempt  any  analysis. 

We  now  get  rid  in  a  great  degree  of  plays 
and  players,  and  emerge  into  the  region  of 
mysticisth.  Wilhelm  goes  to  the  country  to 
deliver  Aurelia's  letter  to  Lothario ;  but  firids 
that  worthy  Baron  so  buSy  pirfeparing  to  fight 
a  duel,  that  he  cannot  find  an  opportunity  to 
discharge  himpelf  of  his  mission.  He  remains, 
however,  in  the  castle,  and  soon  finds  himself 
in  the  midst  of  several  jperemptory  and  om- 
niscient people,  who  make  what  they  please 
of  him.  In  discourse,  they  happen  to  make 
mention  of  a  certain  Count,  a  brother-in-law 
of  Lothario's,  who  had  grown  melancholy,  and 
talked  of  joining  the  Herrnhuthers,  with  his 


beautiful  wife .  Wilhelm  immediately  inquire;- 
what  Count  they  are  speaking  of. 

"  '  One  whom  you  know  very  well,'  said  Jarno 
'  You  yourself  are  the  ghost  that  have  chased  thi 
unhappy  wiseacre  into  pieiy  ;  you  are  the  villair, 
who  have  brought  his  pretty  wile  to  such  a  slate 
that  she  inclines  accompanying  him.'  '  And  she 
is  Lothario's  sisier  ?'  cried  our  friend.  '  No  other !' 
— '  And  Lolhario  knows  V — '  The  whole.'  '  0  \m 
me  fly  !'  cried  Wilhelm  :  '  How  shall  I  appear  be 
fore  him?  What  can  he  say  to  me?'  'That  ni;> 
man  should  cast  a  stone  at  his  bl^other ;  that  whei; 
one  composes  long  speeches,  with  a  view  to  shame 
his  neighbours,  he  should  speak  them  to  a  looking- 
glass.'  '  Do  you  know  that  also  ?'  '  And  many 
things  beside,'  said  Jarno  with  a  smile." 

]  From  this  moment  our  hero  gives  up  the 
idea  of  reproaphing  the  Baton  with  his  perfidy 
to  Aurelia,  and  offers  his  services  to  decoy 
away  from  him  another  love-sick  damsel  who 
is  then  in  the  house,  and  whose  hysterics,  it 
is  thought,  might  retard  the  cure  of  the  wound 
he  has  just  received  in  his  duel.  He  takes 
her  away,  accordingly,  under  some  false  pre- 
text, to  a  certain  "Theresa^  another  deserted 
love  of  Lothario,  ^nd  who  is  distinguished  by 
a  singular  passion  for  housekeeping  and  all 
manner  of  economical  employtaents.  The 
conception  of  this  charactei-,  which  is  dwelt 
on  at  great  length,  is  one  of  the  most  glaring 
absurdities  and  affectations  in  the  book.  The 
author  has  actually  enideavoured,  in  serious 
earne.st;  to  exalt  ,the  common  qualifications 
of  a  domestic  drudge,  or  notable  housewife, 
into  heroic  virtues',  and  to  elaborate  his  fa- 
vourite heroine  out  of  these  base  materials. 
The  wholp  scene  is  tinged,  even  beyond  the 
average  standard  of  the  book,  with  the  appa- 
rehtly  opposite^  faults  of  vulgarity  and  extrava- 
gance.   This  is  the  debut. 

"She  entered  Wilhelm'a  room,  inquiring  if  he 
wanted  anything.  'Pardon  me,'  said  she,  'for 
having  lodged  you  in  a  chamber  which  the  smell  of 
paint  siill  renders  disagreeable :  my  little  dweUing 
is  but  just  made  ready ;  you  are  handselling  thia 
room,  which  is  appoinied  for  my  guests;  also,  you 
will  have  many  things  to  pardon.  My  cook  has  ran 
away  from  me,  at  this  unseasonable  lime ;  and  ir 
serving-man  has  bruised  his  hand.  I  might  be 
forced  to  manage  all  myself;  and  if  if  were  so,  we 
must  just  put  up  with  it.  One  is  plagued  with  no- 
body so  much  as  with  one's  servants :  not  one  of 
them  will  serve  you,  scarcely  even  serve  himself.' 
She  said  a  good  deal  more  on  different  matters :  in 
general  she  seemed  to  like  to  speak. 

They  then  take  a  walk  together,  and,  on 
their  return, 

"  Wilhelm  testified  his  admiration  at  her  skill  in 
husbandry  concerns.  'Decided  inclination,  early 
opportunity,  external  impulse,  and  continued  occu- 
pation in  a  useful  business,'  said  she,  '  make  many 
ihings;*vhich  were  at  first  far  harder,  possible  in 
life.  On  returning  home,  she  sent  him  to  her  little 
garden.  Here  he  scarce  could  turn  himself,  so 
narrow  were  the  walks,  so  thickly  was  it  sown  and 
planted,  On  looking  over  to  the  court,  he  could 
not  keep  from  smiling :  the  jfJreiflooii  was  lying  there, 
as  accurately  sawed,  split,  and  piled,  as  if  it  had 
been  part  of  the  building,  and  had  been  intended  to 
abide  there  constantly.  The  tubs  and  implements, 
all  clean,  were  standing  in  their  places:  the  house 
was  "painted  white  and  red;  it  was  really  fileasant 
10  behold  !  Whatever  can  be  done  by  handicraft, 
that  knows  not  beautiful  proportions,  but  that  la- 
bours for  convenience,  cheerfulness,  and  durabifity, 
appeared  united  on  the  spot." 
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She  then  puts  on  rmn's  clothes !  which,  in- 
deed, she  generally  wore  as  most  handy;  and 
the>-  have  another  walk,  in  tire  course  of  which 
she  tells  him  her  story.  .She  was  nobly  bom. 
But 

"  '  From  my  earliest  youth,  the  kitckfin,  ihe  store- 
room, the  graoBnes,  \he  field,  were  my  selected 
element !  Cleanliness  and  order  in  the  house 
seerrved,  even  while  I  was  playing  in  it,  to  be  my 
peculiar  instinct,  my  peculiar  object.  This  tendency 
gave  pleasure  to  my  father ;  and  he  by  degrees  al- 
tbrded  it  the  moat  suitable  employment.  When  we 
were  by  ourselves,  when  walking  through  the  fields, 
when  I  was  helping  to  examine  his  aceoiints,  I 
could  perceive  what  happiness  he  was  enjoying.'  " 

Her  mother  took  great  delight  in  a  private 
theatre— "But  I,"  she  observed,  "very  seldom 
staid  among  the  audience ;  however,  I  almays 
snuffed  their  candles,  and  prepared  the  supper, 
—and  put  the  wardrobe  in  order."  After  her 
father's  death,  her  mother  wastes  the  property, 
and  she  goes  as  a  kind  of  steward  or  manager, 
into  the  family  of  a  neighbouring  lady,  whom 
"she  faithfully  assisted  in  strug^ing  with  her 
steward  and  domestics." 

"  '  I  am  neither  of  a  niggardly  nor  grudging 
temper ;  but  we  women  are  accustofned  to  insist, 
more  earnestly  than  men,  that  nollifig  shall  be 
iuasHd.  Embezzleti^ent  of  all  sorts  js  jntolerable 
to.us.    Here  I  was  in  my  eleniem  once  more.' " 

This  is  enough,  we  suppose,  for  the  char- 
acter of  Theresa.  But  the  accomplished  Lo- 
thario falls  in  love  with  this  angel,  and  here 
are  the  grounds  on  which  he  justifies  his  pre- 
ference. 

",'  What  is  the  highest  happmeas  of  mortals,  if 
not  to  execute  what  we  consider  right  and  good ; 
to  be  really  masters  of  the  means  conducive  to  our 
aims?  And  where  should  or  can  our  first  and 
nearest  aims  be  but  within  the  house  t  All  those 
indispensable,  and  still  to  be  renewed  supplies, 
where  do  we  expect,  do  we  require  to  find  them, 
if  it  is  not  in  the  place  where  we  arise  and  where 
we  go  to  sleep,  where  kitchen  and  eellar,  and  every 
species  of  accommodation  for  ourselves  and  ours  is 
to  be  always  ready  I  What  anvarying  activity  is 
needed  to  conduct  this  constantly  recurring  series 
in  unbroken  living  order  !  It  is  when  a  woman  has 
attained  this  inward  mastery,  that  she  truly  makes 
the  husband  whom  she  loves  a  master:  her  atten- 
tion will  acquire  all  sorts  of  knowledge  for  her ;  her 
activity  will  turn  them  all  to  profit.  Thus  is  she  de- 
pendent upon  no  one ;  and  she  procures  her  husband 
fenirine  independence,  that  which  is  interior  and 
omestic :  whatever  he  possesses  he  beholds  se- 
cured ;  what  he  earns,  well  employed.'  "  &c. 

They  are  engaged  accordingly  to  be  mar- 
ried ;  but  the  match  is  broken  off  by  an  un- 
lucky discovery,  that  this  gay  Lothario  had 
formerly  had  a  love  affair  with  Theresa's 
rhother,  when  she  was  travelling  abroad  Under 
a  feigned  name!  We  are  rather  suqirised, 
we  confess,  at  the  notable  fair  one's  delicacy, 
in  considering  this  as  a  bar  to  their  union — for 
Iter  notions  on  the  subject  of  conjugal  fldelitv 
must  be  owned  to  be  sufficiently  liberal, 
having  intimated,  in  reference  to  her  lover's 
subsequent  intrigues  with  Aurelia  and  others, 
that 

"  Even  if  he  had  been  her  husband,  she  would 
have  had  sufficient  spirit  to  endure  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  if  it  had  not  trouhled  her  domestic  order:  at 
least  she  often  used  to  aay,  that  a  wife,  who  pro- 
perly conducted  her  economy,  should  take  no  um- 


brage at  such  Utile  fancies  of  het  hushaud^  but  b« 
always  certain  that  he  would  return." 

Our  hero  returns  to  the  castle  quite  en- 
chanted with  this  paragon  of  women— and 
his  rising  flame  is  fed  by  the  conversation 
which  takes  place  with  regard  to  her.  After 
amusing  themselves  vvith  each  telling  confi- 
dentially their  pretty  love  adventures,  the 
accomplished  Lothario  holds  forth  in  this 
edifying  and  decided  manner. 

"'It  is  true,'  observed  Lothario,  'there  can 
scarcely  any  feeling  in  the  world  be  more  agreea- 
ble, than  when  the  heart,  after  a  pause  of  indiifer- 
ence,  again  opens  to  love  for  some  new  object.  Yet 
I  would  for  ever  have  renounced  that  happiness, 
had  fate  been  pleased  to  unite  me  with  Theresa. 
What  a  heaven  had  I  figured  for  myself  beside 
Theresa!  Not  ihp  heaven  of  an  enthusiastic  bliss ; 
but  of  a  sure  life  on  earth ;  order  in  prosperiiy, 
courage  in  adversity,' care  for  the  smallest,  and  a 
spirit  capable  of  comprehending  and  managing  the 
greatest.  You  may  well ,  forgive  me.'  aclded  he, 
and  turned  to  Wilhelm  with  a  smile,  '  that  I  for- 
sook Auretia  for  'fheresa ;  with  the  one  I  could 
expect  A  calm  and  cheerful  life,  with  the  other  not 
a  happy  hour.'  '  I  will  confess,'  said  "Wilhelm, 
'  that  in  coming  hither,  I  had  no  small  anger  in  jny 
heart  against  you ;  that  I  proposed  to  censure  with 
severity  your  conduct  to  Aurelia.'  '  It  was  really 
censurable,'  said  Lothario :  '  I  should  not  have  ex- 
changed my  friendship  for  her  with  the  senlimeiit 
of  love  ;  I  should  not,  in  place  of  the  respect  which 
she  deserved,  have  intruded  an  a.ttachni^nt  she  was 
neither  calculaiflii  to  excite  nor  maintain.  Alas ! 
she  was  not  lovely  when  she  loved f  the  greatest  misery 
which  can  befall  a  woman.'  " 

And  in  this  cavalier  manner  is  the  subject 
dismissed.  He  denies,  however,  that  Felix  ia 
his  child,  or  Aurelia's  either ;  and  avers  that 
he  was  brought  to  her  by,  the  old  woman 
Barbara,  by  whom  the  boy  was  generally 
attended.  On  this  hint  Wilhelm  flies  back 
to  th£  town;  finds  out  Barbfira,  in  whom  he 
at  length  recognises  the  attendant  of  his  first 
love,  Mariana,  and  learns  from  her  that  the 
boy  Felix  is  the  offspring  of  their  eaflycoii- 
nexion,  and  that  the  unhappy  mother  died  in 
consequence  of  his  desertion,  not  only  heart- 
broken but  innocent !  He  is  long  incredulous, 
and  appoints  the  ancient  crone  to  come  to  him 
again  at  night,  and  abide  all  his  interroga- 
tions.— The  scene  which  follows,  we  think,  is 
very  jjowerfmlly  executed,  and  is  the  only  part 
almost  of  the  book  which  produces  any  thing 
of  a  pathetic  effect, 

"  Midnight  was  past,  when  something  rustled  at 
the  half-open  door,  and  Barbara  came  in  with  a 
little  basket.  '  I  am  to  tell  you  the  story  of  our 
woes,'  said  she;  '  and  I  must  believe  that  you  will 
sit  unmoved  at  the  recilalj  that  you  are  waiting  lor 
me  but  to  satisfy  your  cdriosiiy  ;  that  you  will  now, 
as  you  did  formerly,  retire  within  yOur  cold  selfish- 
ness, while  our  hearts  are  breaking.  But  look  you 
here  I  TAm(i,  on  that  happy  evening,  did  I  bring  you 
the  bottle  of  champagne !  thus  did  I  place  the  three 
glasses  on  the  table!  4nd  as  you  then  began,  wiih 
soft  nursery  tales,  to  cozen  us  and  lull  us  asleep, 
so  will  I  now  with  stern  truths  instruct  you  and 
keep  yoH  waking.' 

"  wilhelm  knew  not  what  to  say,  when  the  crone 
in  fact  let  go  the  cork,  and  filled  three  glasses  r 
the  brim.  '  Drink  !'  cried  she,  having  empiied  | 
a  draught  her  foaming  glass.  '  Drink,  ere  the  spin 
of  it  pass !  This  third  glass  shall  froth  away  im 
fasted,  to  the  memory  of  my  unhappy  Marian? 
How  red  were  her  lips,  vVhen  she  then  drank  ydg 
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healih !  Ah!  and  now  for  ever  pale  and  cold!' 
'  Sibyl !  Fury !'  Wilhelm  c>ied,  springing  up,  and 
striking  the  table  with  his  fist,  'feoftly,  Mein 
Herr r"  replied  the  crone;  'you  shall  not  ruffle 
me.  Your  debts  to  us  are  deep  and  dark :  the 
railing  of  a  debtor  does  not  anger  one.  But  you 
are  right ;  the  simplest  narrative  will  punish  you 
sufficiently.  Hear,  then,  the  struggle  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Mariana  siriving  to  continue  yours.'  " 

She  then  tells  a  long  story,  explaining  away 
the  indications  of  perfidy,  oti  the  strength  of 
which  he  had  quitted  her;  and  the  scene 
ends  in  this  very  dramatic  and  truly  touching 
maimer. 

"  '  Good,  dear  Barbara  !'  cried  Wilhelm,  spring, 
ingup,  and  seizing  ti)e  old  woman  by  the  hand, 
'  we  have  had  enough  of  mummery  and  prepara- 
tion !  Thy  indifferent,  thy  calm,  eontenied  lone 
betrays  thee.  Give  me  back  my  Mariana !  She 
is  living !  she  is  near  at  hand  !  Not  in  vain  didst 
thou  choose  this  late  lonely  hour  to  visit  me  ;  not 
in  vain  hast  thou  prepared  me  by  thy  most  delicious 
narrative.  Where  is  she?  where  hast  thou  hid 
her?  I  believe  all,  d  will  promise  to  believe  all. 
Thy  object  is  attained:  Where  hast  thou  hid  her  ? 
Let  me  light  ihee'wilh  this  candle, — let  me  once 
more  see  her  fair  and  kindly  (ace  !' 

"  He  hod  pulled  old  Barbara  from  her  chair;  she 
stared  at  him ;  tears  started  to  her  eyes ;  wild  pangs 
of  grief  took  bold  of  her.  '  Wtat  luckless  error,' 
cried  she,  leaves  you  still  a  moment's  hope  ?  Yes, 
I  have  hidden  her — but  beneath  the  ground !  nei- 
ther the  light  of  the  sun  nor  any  social  taper  shall 
^  again  illuminate  her  kindly  face.  Take  ihe  boy 
felix  io  her  grave,  and  say  to  him  :  "  There  lies 
thy  mother,  whom  thy  father  doomed  unheard," 
'The  lieart  of  Mariana  beats  no  longer  with  impa- 
tience to  behold  you.  Not  in  a  neighbouring 
chamber  is  she  waiting  the  conclusion  of  my  narra- 
tive, or  fable  ;  the  dark  chamber  tias  received  her, 
to  which  no  bridegroom  follows,  from  which  none 
comes  to  meet  a  Wer."  She  cast  herself  upon  the 
floor  beside  a  chaflS  and  wept  bitterly." 

She  then  shows  him  some  of  the  poor  girl's 
letters,  which  he  had  refused  to  receive,  and 
another  which  she  had  addressed  to  him  on 
her  deathbed.    One  of  the  former  is  as  follows. 

"  '  Thou  regardest  me  as  guilty — and  so  I  ain  ; 
but  not  as  thou  thinhest.  Come  lo  me !  It  in- 
volves the  safety  of  a  soul,  it  involves  a  life,  twxi 
lives,  one  of  which  must  ever  be  dear  lo  ihee. 
"This,  too,  thy  suspicion  will  discredit ;  yet  I  will 
speak  it  in  the  hour  of  death :  the  child  which  I 
carry  underneath  my  heart,  is  thine.  Since  I 
began  to  love  thee,  no  other  man  has  even  pressed 
my  hand:  O  that  thy  love,  that  thy  upiiightness, 
had  been  the  coflipanioiis  of  my  youth  !'  " 

After  this  he  sends  the  boy  and  Mignon  to 
his  new  love,  Theresa,  and  goes  back  himself 
to  I  Lothario,  by  whom,  and  his  energetic 
friends,  the  touching  tale  he  had  to  tell  "is 
treated  with  indifference  and  levity."  And 
BOW  comes  the  mystery  of  mysteries.  After 
a  great, deal  of  oracjular  talk,  he  is  ordered, 
<?ne  morning  at  sunrise,  to  proceed  to  a  part 
of  the  castle  to  which  he  had  never  before 
found  access ;  and  when  he  gets  to  the  end  of 
a  dark  hot  passage,  he  he.a,rs  a  voice  call  "  En- 
ter !"  and  he  lifts  a  tapestry  and  enters! — 

"  The  hall,  in  which  he  now  stood,  appeared  lo 
have  at  one  time  been  a  chapel ;  instead  of  the  altar 
he  observed  a  large,  table  raised  some  sii-ps  above 
the  floor,  and  covered  with  a  green  cloth  hanging 
over  it.  On  the  top  of  this,  adi^awn  cnnain  seemed 
as  if  it  hid  a  picture ;  on  the  sides  wptc  spaces  beau- 
tifully worked,  a rtd  covered  in  with  fine  wire  net- 
ting, like  the  shelves  of  a  library ;  onjy  here,  instead 


of  hooks,  a  multitude  of  xpUs  had  been  inserted. 
Nobody  was  in  the  hall.  The  rising  sun  shona 
through  the  window,  right  on  Wilhelni,  and  kindly 
saluted  him  as  he  came  in. 

"'Be  sealed!'  cried  a  voice,  which  seemed  to 
issue  from  the  altari  Wilhelm  placed  himself  in  a 
small  arm-chair,  which, stood  against  the  tapestry 
where  he  had  entered.  'J'here  was  no  seat  but  this 
in  the  room  ;  Wilhelm  was  obliged  to  take  it, 
though  the  morning  radiance  dazzled  him ;  the 
chair  stood  fast,  he  could  only  keep  his  hand  before 
his  eyes. 

"  But  now  the  curtain,  Which  hung  down  above 
the  altar,  went  asunder  with  a  gentle  rusthng;  and 
showed,  within  a  picture-frame,  a  dark  empty  aper- 
ture. A  man  'stepi  forward  at  it,  in  a  common  dress ; 
saluted  the  astonished  looker-on,  and  said  to  him  : 
'  Do  you  not  recognise  me?'  " 

We  have  not  room,  however,  for  the  detail 
of  all  this  mummery.  A  succession  of  figTires, 
known  and  unknown,  present  themselves  ;-^ 
among  others,  the  ghost  of  Hamlet.  At  last, 
aftfer  a  pause^ 

"  The  Abbe  came  to  view,  and  placed  himself 
behind  the  green  table.  '  Come  hither  !*  cried  he 
to  his  marvelling  frjend.  He  went,  and  mounted 
up  the  steps.  On  the  green  cloth  lay  a  little  roll. 
'  Here  is  your  Indenture,'  said  the  Abb^;  '  take  it 
to  heart ;  it  is  ol  weighty  import.'  Wilhelm  lifted, 
opened  it,  and  read: 

"  Imdewtuke, — 
"  Art  is  long,  hfe  short,  judgment  difficult,  occa- 
sion transient.  To  act  is  easy,  to  think  is  hard{  to 
act  according  to  our  thought  is  troublesome.  Every 
beginning  is  cheerful ;  the  threshold  is  the  place  of 
expectation.  The  boy  stands  astonished,  his  im- 
pressions guide  him  ;  lie  learns  sportfully,  seriouS'- 
ness  comes  on  him  by  surprise.  Imitation  is  borji 
with  us ;  what  should  be  imitated  is  not  easy  to 
discover.  The  excellent  is  rarely  found,  more 
rarely  valued.  The  height  charms  us,  the  steps  to 
it  do  not ;  with  the  summit  in  our  eye,  we  love  to 
walk  along  the  plain.  It  is  but  a  part  of  art  that 
can  be  taught,;  the  artist  needs  it  all.  Who  knows 
it  half,  «peaks  much  and  is  always  wrong  j  who 
knows  it  wholly,  inclines  to  act,  and  speaks  seldom 
or  late.  The  former  have  no  secrets  and  no  tbrce  ; 
the  instruction  they  can  give  is  like  baked  bread, 
savoury  and  satisfying  for  a  single  day  ;  but  flour 
cannot  be  sown,  and   seed-corn  ought  not  to  be 

5 round.  Words  are  good,  but  they  ar#hot  the  best, 
'he  best  is  noi  to  be  explained  by  word^.  The 
spirit  in  which  we  act  is  the  highest  matter.  Action 
ca'ii  be  understood  and  again  represented  by  the 
spirit  alone,  'No  one  knows  what  he  is  doing,  while 
he  acts  rightly  ;  but  of  what  is  wrong  we  are  always 
conscious.  Whoever  works  with  symbols  only, is 
a  pedant,  a  hypocrite,  or  a  bungler.  There  are 
many  such,  and  they  like  to  be  together.  Their 
babbling  detains  the  scholar;  their  obstinate  medi- 
ocrity vexes  even  the  best.  The  instruction,  which 
the  true  artist  gives  us,  opens  up  the  mind;  for 
where  words  fail  him,  deeds  spt-ak.  The  true 
scholar  learns  from  the  known  lo  untold  the  un- 
known, and  apprMches  piore  and  more  to  being  a 
roasterf 

"  '  Enough  !'  cried  the  Abb,e ;  '  the  rest  in  due 
time.  Now,  look  round  you  anioidg  these  cases.' 
"  Wilhelm  went  and  read  the  <itles  of  the  rolls. 
With  astonishment,  he  found  Lothario' s  Apprentice- 
ship,  Jarno's  Apprentieenhip,  and  his  own  Apprren- 
ticeship  placed  there,  with  many  others  whose 
names  he  did  not  know,  '  May  1  hope  to  cast  a 
look  into  these  rolls  ?'  '  In  this  chamher,  there  is 
now  nothing  hid  from  you.'  'May  I  put  a  ques- 
tion ?'  '  Ask  not,'  said  the  Abbe.  '  Hail  to  thee, 
young  man  !  1'hy  apprentif#hip  is  done;  Nature 
has  pronounced  thee  free.'  " 

When  he  afterwards  inspects  this  ixjJl,  he 
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finds  "his  whole  life  delineated  with  large, 
sharp  strokes,  and  a  number  of  bland  and 
!j;eneral  reflections!"  We  doubt  vvhether 
there  is  any  such  nonsense  as  this,  any 
■where  else  in  the  universe. 

After  this  illumination,  the  first  step  he 
lakes,  with  the  assent  of  these  oracular  sages, 
is  to  propose  for  Theresa,  in  a  long  letter. 
But  while  waiting  for  her  answer,  he  is  sent 
by  Lothario  to  visit  his  sister,  to  whose  care, 
it  appears,  poor  Mignon  had  been  transferred 
by  Theresa.  This  sister  he  takes,  of  course, 
for  the  Countess  from  whom  he  had  parted 
so  strangely  in  the  castle,  and  is  a  little  em- 
barrassed at  the  thought  of  meeting  her.  But 
he  discovers  on  the  road  that  there  is  another 
sister ;  and  that  she  is  the  very  healing  an- 
gel who  had  given  him  the  great  coat  when 
wounded  in  the  forest,  and  had  haunted  his 
fancy  ever  since.       "  , 

"  He  entered  the  house  ;  he  found  himself  in  ihe 
most  earnest,  and,  as  he  almost  felt,  the  holiest 
place,  which  he  had  ever  trod.  A  pendent  daziling 
lustre  threw  its  light  upon  a  broad  and  softly  rising 
stair,  which  lay  befure  him,  and  which  parted  into 
two  divisions  at  a  turn  above.  Marble  statues  arid ' 
busts  were  standing  upon  pedestals,  and  arranged  in 
niches ;  some  of  them  seemed  known  to  him.  The 
impressions  of  our  childhood  abide  with  us,  even 
in  their  minutest  traces.  He  recognised  a  Muse 
which  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  grandfather." 

He  finds  poor  Mignon  in  a  wretched  state 
of  health — and,  ascertains  that  it  is  a  secret 
passion  for  him  that  is  preying  on  her  deli- 
cate form.  In  the  mean  time,  and  just  as  his 
romantic  love  for  Natalia  (his  fair  hostess) 
has  resumed  its  full  sway,  she  delivers  him 
.Theresa's  letter  of  acceptance — very  kind  and 
confiding,  but  warning  him  not  to  lay  out  any 
of  his  money,  till  she  can  assist  and  direct  him 
about  the  investment.  This  letter  perplex- 
es him  a  little,  and  he  replies,  with  a  bad 
grace,  to  the  warm  congratulations  of  Natalia 
— when,  just  at  this  moment  Lothario's  friend 
steps  in  most  opportunely  to  inform  them, 
that  Theresa  had  been  discovered  not  to  be 
the  dauglfter  of  her  reputed  mother ! — and 
that  the  bar  to  her  union  with  Lothario  was 
therefore  at  an  end.  Wilhelm  affects  great 
magnanimity  in  resigning  her  to  his  prior 
claims — but  is  puzzled  by  the  warmth  of  her 
late  acceptance — and  still  more,  when  a  still 
more  ardent  letter  arrives,  in  which  she  sticks 
to  her  last  choice,  and  assures  him  that  "  her 
dream  of  living  with  Lothario  has  wandered 
far  away  from  her  soul;"  and  the -matter 
seems  finally  settled,  when  she  comes  post- 
haste in  her  own  person,  flies  into  his  arms, 
and  exclaims,  "My  friend — my  love — ^my 
husband  !  Yes,  for  ever  thine  !  amidst  the 
warmest  ,ki^ses" — and  he  responds,  "0  my 
Theresa!" — and  kisses  in  return.  In  spite 
of  all  this,  however,  Lothario  and  his  friends 
come  to  urge  his  suit ;  aiid,  with  the  true  Ger- 
man taste  fpr  impossibilities  and  protracted 
agonies,  the  whole  party  is  represented  as 
living  together  quite  quietly  and  harmonious- 
ly for  several  weeks— ^none  of  the  parties 
pressing  for  a  final  detentiination,  and  all  of 
them  occupied,  in  the  interval,  with  a  variety 
ol  tasks,  duties,  and  dissertations.    At  last 


the  elective  affinities  prevail.  Theresa  begins 
to  cool  to  her  new  love ;  and,  on  condition  of 
Natalia  undertaking  to  comfort  Wilhelm,  con- 
sents to  go  back  to  her  engagements  with  Lo- 
thario— and  the  two  couples,  and  some  more, 
are  happily  united. 

This  is  the  ultimate  catastrophe — though 
they  who  seek  it  in  the  book  will  not  get  at  it 
quite  so  easily — there  being  an  infuiite  varie- 
ty of  other  events  intermingled  or  premised. 
There  is  the  death  of  poor  Mignon— and  her 
musical  obsequies  in  the  Hall  of  the  Past— 
the  arrival  of  an  Italian  Marchese,  who  turns 
out  to  be  heruncle,  and  recognises  his  brother 
in  the  old  crazy  harper,  of  whom,  though  he 
has  borne  us  company  all  along,  we  have  not 
had  tiine  to  take  notice — the  return  of  Phili- 
na  along  with  a  merry  cadet  of  Lothario's 
house,  as  sprightly  and  indecorous  as  ever— 
the  saving  of  Felix  from  poisoning,  by  his 
drinking  out  of  the  bottle  instead  of  the  glass 
— and  the  coming  in  of  the  Count,  whom 
Wilhelm  had  driven  into  datage  and  piety  by 
wearing  his  clothes — and  the  fair  Countess, 
who  is  now  discovered  to  have  suffered  for 
years  from  her  momentary  lapse  in  the  castle 
^ — the  picture  of  her  husband  having,  by  a 
most  apt  retribution,  been  pressed  so  hard  to 
her  breast  dn  that  stolen  embrace,  as  to  give 
pain  at  the  time,  and  to  afflict  her  with,  feats 
of  cancer  for  very  long  after !  Besides  all 
this,  there  are  the  sayings  of  a  very  decided 
and  infallible  gentleman  called  Jarno — and 
his  final  and  not  very  intelligible  admission, 
that  all  which  our  hero  had  seen  in  the  hall 
of  the  castle  was  "  bat  the  relics  pf  a  youthful 
undertaking,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the__ 
initiated  were  once  in  deep  earnest,  though 
all  of  them  now  viewed  it  with  a  smile." 

Many  of  the  passages  to  which  we  have 
now  alluded  are  executed  with  great  talent; 
and  we  are  very  sensible  are  better  worth  ex- 
tracting than  many  of  those  we  haye  cited. 
But  it  is  too  late  now  to  change  our  selections 
— and  we  can  still  less  afford  fo  add  to  them. 
On  the  whole,  we  close  the  book  with  some 
feelings  of  mollification  towards  its  faults, 
and  a  disposition  to  abate,  if  possible,  some 
part  of  the  censure  we  were  impelled  to  be- 
stow on  it  at  the  beginning.  It  improves  cer- 
tainly as  it  advances — and  though  nowhere 
probable,  or  conversant  indeed  either  with 
natural  or  conceivable  characters,  the  invent- 
ive powers  of  the  author  seem  to  strengthen 
by  exercise,  and  come  gradually  to  be  less 
frequeiitly  employed  on  childish  or  revolting 
subjects.  While  we  hold  out  the  work  there- 
fore as  a  curious  and  striking  instance  of  that 
diversity  of  national  tastes,  which  makes  a 
writer  idolized  in  one  part  of  polished  Europe, 
who  could  not  be  tolerated  in  another,  we 
would  be  understood  as  holding  it  out  as  an 
object  rather  of  wonder  than  of  contempt; 
and  though  the  greater  part  certainly  could 
not  be  endured,  and  indeed  co'uld  not  have 
been  written  in  England,  there  are  matiy  pas-, 
sages  of  which  any  country  might  reasonably 
be  proud,  and  which  demonstrate,  that  if  taste 
be  local  and  variable,  genius  is  permanent  and 
universal.  / 
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(®ctobn-,  1804.) 

• 

The  Correspondence  -of  Samuel  Richardson,  Author  of  Pamela,  Clarissa,  and  Sir  Charlet 
Gratidison ;  selected  from  the  original  Manuscripts  bequeathed  to  his  Family-.  To  which  are 
prefiied,  a  Biographical  account  of  that  Author,  and  Observations  on  his  Writings.  By  Anns 
L^TiTiA  Barbauld.     6  vols'.  8vo.    Phillips,  London:  1804. 


The  public  has  great  reason  to  be  satisfied, 
■we  think,  with  Mrs.  'Barbauld's  share  in  this 
publication.  She  has  contributed  a  very  well 
written  Introduction ;  and  she  has  suppressed 
about  twice  as  many  letters  as  are  now  pre- 
sented to  our  consideration.  Favourably  as 
we  are  disposed  to  think  of  all  for  w'hich 
she  is  directly  responsible,  the  perusal  of  the 
whole  six  volumes  has  fully  convinced  us 
that  we  are  even  more  indebted  to  her  for- 
bearance than  to  her  bounty. 

The  fair  biographer  unquestionably  posses- 
ses very  considerable  talents,  and  exei'cises 
her  powers  of  writing  with  singular  judgment 
and  propriety.  Many  of  her  observations  are 
acute  and  striking,  and  several  of  "them  very 
fine  and  delicate.  Yet  this  is  not,  perhaps, 
the  general  character  of  her  genius;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  she  has  a  tone 
and  manner  which  is  something  fonnal  and 
heavy;  that  she  occasionally  delivers  trite  and 
obvious  truths  with  the  pomp  and  solemnity 
of  important  discoveries,  and  _  sometimes  at- 
tempts to  exalt  and  iriagnify  her  subject  by 
a  very  clumsy  kind  of  declamation.  With 
all  those  defects,  however,  we  think  the  life 
and  observations  have  so  much  substantial 
merit,  that  most  readers  will  agree  with  us 
in  thinking  that  they  are  worth  much  mora 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  publication. 

She  sets  off  indeed  with  a  sort  of  formal 
dissertation  upon  novels  and  romances  in 
general ;  and,  after  obligingly  recapitulating 
the  whole  history  of  this  branch  of  literature, 
from  the  Theagenes  and  Chariclea  of  Helio- 
dorus  to  the  Gil  Bias  arid  Nouvelle  Heloise 
of  modern  times,  she  proceeds  to  distingtiish 
these  performances  into  three  several  classes^ 
according  to  the  mode  and  form  of  narration 
adopted  by  the  author.  The  first,  she  is 
pleased  to  inform  us,  is  the  narrative  or  epic 
lorni,  in  which  the  whole  story  is  put  into  the 
raouth  of  the  author,  who  is  supposed,  like 
the  Muse,  to  know  every  thing,  and  is  not 
obliged  to  give  any  account  of  the  sources  of 
his  information ;  the  second  is  that  in  which 
the  hero  relates  his  own  adventures;  and  the 
third  is  that  of  epistolary  correspondence', 
where  all  Jhe  agents  in  the  drama  successive- 
ly narrate  the  incidents  in  which  they  are 
principally  concerned.  If  was  with  Richard- 
son, Mrs.  Barbauld  then  iriforiris  us,  that  this 
last  mod^  of  novel  writing  originated;  and 
she  enters  into  a  critical  examination  of  its  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages,  and  of  the  com- 
parative probability  of  a  person  dispatching  a 
narrative  of  every  interesting  incident  or  con- 
versation in  his  life  to  his  friends  by  the  post, 
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and  of  his  sitting  down,  after  his  adventures 
are  concluded,  to  give  a  particular  account  of 
them  to  the  public. 

There   is   something  rather  childish,   we 
think,  in  all  this  investigation  ;  and  the  prob- 
lem of  comparative  probability  seems  to  be 
stated  purely  for  the  pleasure  of  the  solntion. 
No  reader  was  ever  disturbed,  in  the  middle 
of  an  interestfng  story,  by  any  scruple  about 
the  means  or  the  inducements  which  the  nar- 
rator may  be  presumed  to  have  had  for  tell- 
ing it.    While  he  is  engaged  with  the  story, 
such  an  inquiry  never  suggests  itself;  and 
when  it  is  suggested,  he  recollects  that  the 
whole  is  a  fiction,  invented  by  the  author  for 
his  amusement,  and  that   the  best  way  of 
communicating  it  must  be  that  by  which  he 
is  most  interested  and  least  fatigued.     To  us 
it  appears  very  obvious,  that  the  first  of  the 
three  modes,  or  the  author's  own  narrative,  is 
by  far  the  rtiost  eligible ;  and  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  it  lays  him  under  much  less  re- 
straint than  either  of  the  other  two.    He  can 
introduce   a  letter  or  a  story  whenever  he 
finds  it  convenient,  and  can  make  use  of  the 
dramatic  or  conversation   style  as  often  as 
the  subject  requires  it.     In  epistolary  writing 
there  must  be  a  great  deal  of  repetition  and 
egotism;   and  we  must  submit,  as  on  the 
stage,  to  the  intolerable  burden  of  an  insipid 
confidant,  with  whose  admiration  of  the  hero's 
epistles  the  reader  may  not  always  be  dis- 
posed to  sympathize.     There  is  one  species 
of  novel  indeed  (but  only  one),  to  which  the 
epistolary  style  is  peculiarly  adapted ;  that  is, 
the  novel,  in  which  the  whole  interest  de- 
pends, not  upon  the  adventures,  but  on  the 
characters  of  the  persons  represented,  and  in 
which  the  story  is  of  very  subordinate"  im- 
portance, and  only  serves  as  an  occasion  to 
draw  forth  the  sentiments  and  feelingfe  of  (he 
agents.    The  Helpise  of  Rousseau  may  be 
considered  as  the  model  of  this  species  of 
writing;  and  Mrs,  Barbauld  certainly  over- 
looked this  obvious  distinction,  when  she  as- 
serted that  the  author  of  that  extraordinary 
work  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  imitators  of 
Richardson.    In  the  Heloise,  there  is  scarcely 
any  narrative  at  all;  and  the  interest  may  be 
said  to  consist  altogether  in  the  eloquent  ex 
pression  of  fine  sentiments  and  exalted  pas- 
sion.   All  Richardson's  novels,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  substantially  narrative ;    and  the 
letters  of  most  of  his  characters  contain  little 
more  than  a  minute  journal  of  the  conversa- 
tions and  transactions  in  which  they  were 
successively  engaged.     The  style  of  Richard- 
son might  be  perfectly  copied,  though   the 
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epistolary  form  were  to  be  dropped ;  but  no 
imitation  of  itie  Heloise  could  be  recognised, 
if  it  were  not  in  the  shape  of  letters. 

After  finishing  her  discourse  upon  JNTpvels, 
Mrs.  Barbauld  proceeds  to  lay  before  her 
readers  some  account  of  the  life  and  perform- 
ances of  Richardson.  The  biogra^jhy  is  very 
scanty,  and  contains  nothing  that  can  be 
thought  very  interesting.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  joiner  in  Derbyshire*;  but  always'  avoided 
mentioning  the  town  in  which  he  was  born. 
He  was  intended  at  first  for  the  church ;  but 
his  father,  finding  that  the  expense  of  his 
education  would  be  too  heavy,  at  last  bound 
him  apprentice  to  a  printer.  He  never  was 
acquainted  with  any  language  but  his  own. 
from  his  childhood,  Ije  was  remarkable  for 
invention,  and  was  famous  among  his  school- 
fellows for  amusing  them  with  tales  and 
stories  which  he  composed  extempore,  and 
usually  rendered,  even  at  that  early  age,  the 
vehicle  of  some  useful  moral.  He  was  con- 
stitutionally shy  and  bashful ;  and  instead  of 
mixing  with  his  companions  in  noisy  sports 
and  exercises,  he  used  to  read  and  converse 
with  the  sedate  part  of  the  other  sex,  or  assist 
them  in  the  ^jomposition  of  their  love-letters. 
The  following  passage,  extracted  by  Mrs. 
Barbauld  from  one  of  the  suppressed  letters, 
is  more  curious  and  interesting,  we  think, 
than  any  thing  in  those  that  are  published. 

"  As  a  bashful  and  not  forward  boy,  I  was  an 
early  favparite  with  all  the  young  women  of  taste 
and  reading  in  the  neighboarhood.  Half  a  dozen 
of  them,  when  met  to  work  with  their  needles, 
used,  when  they  got  a  book  they  Uked,  and  thought 
I  should,  to  borrow  me  to  read  to  them ;  their 
mothers  sometimes  with  them ;  and  both  mothers 
and  daughters  used  to  be  pleased  with  the  observa- 
tions they  put  me  upon  making. 

"I  was  not  more  than  thirteen,  when  three  of 
these  young  women,  unknown  to  each  other,  having 
an  high  opinion  of  my  taciturnity,  revealed  to  me 
their  love-secrets  in  order  to  induce  me  to  give  thein 
copies  to  write  after,  or  correct,  for  answers  to  their 
lovers'  letters ;  nor  did  any  of  them  ever  know  that 
I  was  the  secretary  to  the  others.  I  have  been  di- 
rected to  chide,  and  even  to  repulse,  when  an 
offence  was  either  taken  or  given,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  heart  of  the  chider  or  repulser  was  open 
before  me,  overflowing  with  esteem  and  affection; 
and  the  fair  repulser,  dreading  to  be  taken  at  her 
word,  directing  this  word,  or  that  expression,  to  be 
softened  or  changed.  One  highly  gratified  wiih 
her  lover's  fervour  and  vows  of  everlasting,  love, 
has  saidt  when  I  have  asked  her  direclion — I  can- 
not tell  you  what  to^write ;  but  (her  heart  on  her 
lips)  you  cannot  write  too  kindly.  All  her  fear 
was  only  that  she  should  incur  slight  for  her  kind- 
ness."— Vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  xxxix.  xl. 

We  add  Mrs.  Barbauld's  observation  on 
this  passage,  for  the  truth  of  the  sentiment  it 
contains,  though  more  inelegantly  written 
than  any  othfer  sentence  in  her  performance. 

"  Human  nature  is  human  nature  in  every  class ; 
the  hopes  and  the  fears,  the  perplexities  and  ihe 
BtruggleSi  of  these  low-bred  girls  in  probably  an 
obscure  village,  supplied  the  future  author  with 
those  ideas  which,  by  their  gradual  development, 
produced  the  characters  of  a  Clarissa  and  a  Cle- 
mentina ;  nor  was  he  probably  happier,  or  amused 
in  a  more  lively  manner,  when  sitting  in  his  grotto, 
with  a  circle  of  the  best  informed  women  in  Eng- 
land about  him,  who  in  after  times  courted  his 


society,  than  in  reading  to  these  girls  in',  jt  may  be, 
a  little  back  shop,  or  a  raantuB-maker  s  parlour 
with  a  brick  floor." — p.  xl.  xli. 

During  his  apprenticeship,  he  distinguished 
himself  only  by  exemplary  jliligence  and  , 
fidehty ;  though  he  informs  us,  that  he  even 
then  enjoyed  the  correspondence  of  a  gende- 
man  of  great  accomplishments,  from  whose 
patronage,  if  he  had  lived,  he  entertained  tha 
highest  expectations.  The  rest  of  his  worldly 
history  seems  to  have  been  pretty  nearly  that 
of  Hogarth's  virtuous  apprentice.  He  married 
his  master's  daughter;  and  succeeded  to  his 
business ;  extended  his  'wealth  and  credit  by 
sobriety,  punctuality,  and  integrity;  bought  a 
residence  in  the  country ;  and,  thoitgh  he  did 
not  attain  to  the  supreme  dignity  of  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  arrived  in  due  time  at  the 
respectable  situation  of  Master  ofrtlieWor- 
shipful  Company  of  Stationers.  In  this  course 
of  obscure  prosperity,  he  appears  to  have 
continued  till  he  had  passed  his  fiftieth  year, 
without  giving  any  intimation  of  his  future 
celebrity,  and  even  without  appearing  to  be 
conscious  that  he  was  differently  gifted  from 
the  other  flourishing  traders  of  the  metropohs. 
He  says  of  himself,  we  obsei-ve,  in  one  of 
these  lett^s — "  My  business,  till- within  these 
few  years,  filled  all  my  time.  I  had  no 
leisure ;  nor,  being  unable  to  write  by  a  legur 
lar  pkn,  knew  I  that  I  had  so  much  invention, 
till  I  almost  accidentally  slid  into  the  writing 
of  Pamela.  And  besides,  little  did  I  imagine 
that  any  thing  I  could  write  would  be  so 
kindly  received  by  the  world."  Of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  this  first  work  he  has  himself 
left  the  following  authentic  account. 

"Two  booksellers,  my  particular  friends,  en- 
treated me  to  write  for  them  a  little  volume  of 
letters,  in  a  common  style,  on  such  subjects  as 
might  be  of  use  to  those  country  readers  who  were 
unable  to  indite  for  themselves.  Will  it  be  any 
harm,  said  I,  in  a  piece  you  want  to  be  writien  so 
low,  if  we  should  instruct  them  how  they  should 
think  and  act  in  common  cases,  as  well  as  indite? 
'They  were  the  more  urgertt  with  me  to  begin  the 
Utile  volume  for  this  hint.  I  set  about  it;  and,  in 
tlie  progress  of  it,  writing  two  or  three  letters  to 
instruct  handsome  girls,  who  were  obliged  to  go 
out  to  service,  as  we  phrase  it,  how  to  avoid  the 
snares  that  might  be  laid  against  their  virtue ;  the 
above  story  recurred  to  my  thought:  and  henta 
sprung  Pamela." — Introd.  p.  hii. 

This  publication,  we  are  told,  which  wade 
its  first  appearance  in  1740,  was  received  with 
a  burst  of  applause.  Dr.  Sherlock  recom- 
mended it  from  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Pope  said  it 
would  do  more  good  than  volumes  of  seiraons; 
and  another  literary  oracle  declared,  that  if 
all  other  books  were  to  be  burnt,  Pamela  and 
the  Bible  should  be  preserved !  Its  success 
was  not  less  brilliant  in  the  world  of  fashion. 
"  Even  at  Ranelagh,"  Mrs.  Barbauld  assures 
us,  "  it  was  usual  for  the  ladies  to  hold  up  the 
volumes  to  one  another,  to  show  they  had  got 
the  book  that  every  one  was  talking  of."  And, 
what  will  appear  still  more  extraordinary,  one 
gentleman  declares,  that  he  wUl  give  it  to  /w 
son  as  soon  as  he  can  read,  that  he  may  have 
an  early  impression  of  virtue. — ^After  faithfiiUy 
reciting  these  and  other  testimonies  of  (he 
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high  estimation  in  which  this  work  was  once 
held  by  all  ranks  of  people,  Mrs.  Barbauld 
subjoins  some  very  acute  and  judicious  ob- 
servations both  on  its  literary  merits  and  its 
moi'al  tendlency.  We  cabnot  find  room  for  the 
whole  of  this  critique ;  but  there  is  so  much 
good  sense  and  propriety  in  the  fbllowisg  pas- 
sage, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  inserting  it. 

"  So  long  as  Pamela  is  solely  occupied  in  scliemes 
to  escape  from  her  persecaior,  her  virtuoas  resist- 
ance obiains  oar  unqualified  approhation  ;  bnt  from 
the  moment  she  begins  to  entertain  hopes  of  mar- 
rying him,  we  admire  her  guarded  prudence,  rather 
tna,n  her  purity  of  mind,  She  has  an  end  in  view, 
an  interested  end  ;  and  we  can  only  consider  her  as 
the  conscious  possessor  of  a  treasure,  which  she  is 
wisely  resolved  not  to  part  with  but  for  its  just  price. 
Her  staying  in  his  house  a  moment  after  she  found 
herself  at  liberty  to  leave  it,  was  iotaUy  nnjustifiable; 
her  repentant,  lover  ought  to  have  followed  her  to 
her  father's  cottage,  and  to  have  married  her  from 
thence.  The  familiar  footing  upon  which  she  con- 
descends to  live  with  the  odious  Jewkes,  shows 
also,  that  her  fear  of  offending  the  man  she  hoped 
to  make  her  husband,  had  got  the  better  of  her 
delicacy  and  just  resentment ;  and  t^^e  same  fear 
leads  her  to  gi,ve  up  he^  correspondence  with  honest 
Mr.  Williams,  who  had  generously  sacrificed  his 
'  interest  with  Kis  pnlron  in  order  to  effect  h«r  deliv- 
erance. In  real  life,  we  should,  at  this  period,  con- 
eider  Pamela  as  an  interesting  girl:  but  the  author 
Save,  she  m.»rried  Mr.  B.  because  he  had  won  her 
affection :  and  we  are  bound,  it  may  be  said,  to  be- 
lieve an  author's  own  account  of  his  characters. 
But  again,  it  is  quite  natural  that  a  girl,  who  had 
such  a  genuine  love  for  virtue,  should  feel  her  heart 
attracted  to  a  man  who  was  endeavouring  10  destroy 
that  virtue?  Can  a  woman  value  her  no!^o^^r  infi- 
nitely above  her  life,  and  hold  in  serious  detestation 
every  word  and  look  contrary  to  thp  nicest  purity , 
and  yet  be  won  by  those  very  attempts  against  her 
honour  to  which  she  expresses  so  much  repugnance? 
— His  attempts  were  of  the  grossest  nature;  and 
previous  to,  and  during  those  attempts,  he  endeav- 
ptired  to  intimidate  her  by  sternness.  He  puts  on 
the  master  too  much,  to  win  upon  her  as  the  lover. 
Can  affejction  be  kindled  hy  outrage  and  insult  1 
Surely,  if  her  passions  were  capable  of  being  awa- 
kened, in  his  favour,  dnrtng  Sticn  a  persecution,  the 
circumstance  would  be  capable  of  an  interpretation 
very  little  consistent  with  that  delicacy  the  author 
meant  to  give  her.  The  other  alternative  is,  that 
she  married  him  for 

'  The  gilt  coach  and  dappled  Flanders  mares.' 
Indeed,  the  excessive  humihty  and  gratitude  ex- 
pressed by  herself  and  her  parents  on  hpr  exaltation, 
shews  a  regard  to  rank  and  riches  beyond  the  just 
measure  ofati  independent  mind.  The  pious  good- 
man  Andrews  should  not'  have  thoue;ht  his  virtuous 
daughter  so  infinitely  beneath  her  licentious  mas- 
ter, who,  after  all,  married  her  to  gratify  his  own 
passions.— Introd.  pp.  Ixiii- — Ixvi, 

The  first  part  of  this  work,  which  conclndes 
with  the  marriage  of  the  heroine,  was  written 
in  three  months ;  and  was  founded,  it  seeme, 
on  a  real  story  which  had  been  related  to 
Richardson  by  a  gentleman  of  his  acquaint- 
ance. It,  was  followed  by  a  second  part,  con- 
fessedly very  inferior  to  the  first,  and  was 
ridiculed  by  Fielding  in  his  Joseph  Andrews; 
an  offence  for  which  he  was  never  forgiven. 

Within  eight  years  after  the  appearance  of 
Pamela,  Richardson's  reputation  may  be  said 
to  have  attained  its  zenifll,  by  the  successive 
publication  of  the  volumes  of  his  Clarissa. 
We  have  great  pleasure  in  laying  before  our 
r»iders  a  part  of  Mrs.  Barbaul  !'s  very  judi- 


cious observations  upon  this  popular  antl 
original  performance.  After  a  sli^t  sketch 
of  the  story,  she  observes, 

"  The  plot,  as  we  have  seen,  is  simple,  and  no 
underplois  inlerfer*  >vith  the  main  design — no  di- 
gressions, no  episodes.  It  is  wonderful  that,  wiihout 
these  helps  of  common  writers,  he  OQuJd  support  a 
work  of  such  length.  With  Clarissa  it  begins, — 
with  Clarissa  it  ends.  We  do  not  come  ufon  un- 
expected adventures  and  wonderful  recognitions,  by 
quick  turns  and  surprises :  We  see  her  fate  from 
afar,  as  it  were  through  a  long  avetne,  the  gradual 
approach  to  which,  without  ever  losing  sight  of  the 
object,  has  more  of  simpMcity  and  grandeur  than  the 
most  cunning  labyrinth  that  can  be  contrived  by 
art.  In  the  approach  to  the  modern  country  seat, 
we  are  made  to  catch  transiently  a  side-view  of  il 
through  an  opening  of  the  trees,  or  to  burst  upon  it 

;  from  a  sudden  turning  in  the  road ;  bnt  the  old 
mansion  stood  full  in  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  as  he 
drew  near  it,  contemplating  its  turrets,  which  grew 

i  larger  and  more  distinct  every  step  that  he  ad- 
vanced j  and  leisurely  filling  his  eye  and  Ms  imagin- 

!  alioB  with  still  increasing  ideas  of  its  magnificence. 

i  As  the  work  advances,  the  character  rises ;  the 

I  distress  is  deepened ;  our  hearts  are  lorn  with  pity 
and  indignation ;  bursts  of  grief  succeed  one  another, 
till  at  length  the  mind  is  composed  and  harmonized 
with  eiTiotions  of  milder  sorrow;  we  are  calmed 
into  resignation,  elevated  with  pions  hope,  and  dis- 
missed glowing  with  the  conscious  triumphs  of  vir- 
tue.^-Introd.  pp.  Ixxxiii.  IjfXxiv. 

She  then  makes  some  excellent  remarks  on 
the  conduct  of  the  story,  and  on  the  characters 
that  enliven  it;  on  that  of  the  heroine,  she 
observes, 

"In  one  instance,  however,  Clarissa  certainly 
sins  against  the  delicacy  of  her  character,  that  is, 
in  allowing  herself  to  be  made  a  show  of  to  the 
loose  c<iimpaniii;>ns  of  Lovelace.  But,  bow  does  her 
character  rise,  when  we  come  lo  the  more  distress- 
ful scenes;  the  view  of  her  horror,  when,  deluded 
by  the  pretended  relations,  she  re-enters  the  fatal 
house ;  her  temporary  insanity  after  the  outrage,  in 
which  she  so  affectingly  holds  np  lo  Lovelace  tne  li- 
cence he  had  procured,  and  her  dignified  behaviour 
when  she  first  sees  her  ravisher,  after  the  perpetca'- 
tion  of  his  crime !  What  finer  subject  could  he  pre- 
sented to  the  painter,  than  the  prison  scene,  where 
she  is  represented  kneeling  amidst  the  gloom  and 
horror  of  that  dismal  abode ;  illmninaiing,  as  it 
were,  the  dark  chamber,  her  face  reclinetf  On  her 
crossed  arms,- her  white  garments  floating  round 
her  in  the  negligence  of  woe ;  Belford  contemplating 
herewith  respectful  co'himiseration :  Or,  the  scene 
of  calmer  but  heart-piercing  sorrow,  in  the  interviev? 
Colonel  Morden  has  with  her  in  her  dying  mo- 
ments !  She  is  represented  fallen  into  a  slumber,  in 
her  elbow-chair,  leaning  on  the  widow  Lovick, 
whose  left  arm  is  around  her  neck :  one  faded 
cheek  resting  on  the  good  woman'«  bosom,  the 
kindly  warmth  of  which  had  overspread  it  with  a 
faintish  flush,  the  other  pale  and  hollow,  as  if  al- 
ready iced  over  by  death ;  her  hands,  the  blueness 
of  the  veins  contrasting  their  whiteness,  banging 
lifeless  before  her— the  widow's  tears  dropping  un- 
felt  upon  her  faoe-'Colonel  Monden,  with  his  arms 
folded,  gazing  on  her  in  silence,  her  cofHn  just  ap- 
pearing behind  a  screen.  What  admiration,  what 
reverence,  does  the  author  inspire  us  with  for  the 
innocent  sufferer,  the  sufferings  too  of  such  a  pecu- 
liar nature  I 

"  There  is  something  in  virgin  purity,  to  which 
the  imagination  willingly  pays  homage.  In  all  ages, 
something  saintly  has  been  attached  to  the  idea  of 
unblemished  chastity;  but  it  was  reserved  foi 
Richardson  lo  overcome  all  circumstances  pf  dig  • 
honour  and  disgrace,  and  to  throw  a  splendour 
around  the  violated  virgiti,  more  radiant  than  sho 
possessed  in  her  first  bloop.    He  has  drawn  t}>o 
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triumph  of  mental  chastity;  he  has  drawn  it  tin- 
coatarainaied,  untarnished,  and  incapable  of  mm- 
gling  with  pollution.— The  scenes  which  follow  the 
death  of  the  heroine,  exhibit  grief  in  an  affecting 
variety  of  forms,  as  it  is  modified  by  the  characters 
of  different  survivors.  They  runinio  considerable 
length,  but  we  have  been  so  deeply  interested,  that 
we  feel  ii  a  relief  to  have  our  grief  drawn  oft,  as  it 
were  by  a  variety  of  sluices,  and  we  are  glad  not 
to  be  dismissed  till  we  have  shed  tears,  even  to 
satiety."— Introd.  pp.  xciii.— xcvii. 

This  criticism  we  think  is  equally  judiciotis 
and  refined ;  and  we  could  easily  prolong  this 
extract,  in  a  style  not  at  all  inferior.  With 
regard  to  the  morality  of  the  work,  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld  is  very  indignant  at  the  notion  of  its 
being  intended  to  exhibit  a  rare  instance  of 
female  chastity.  . 

She  objects  with  some  reason,  to  the  num- 
ber of  interviews  which  Clarissa  is  represented 
to  have  Jiad  with  Lovelace  after  the  catas- 
trophe :  and  adds,  "  If  the  reader,  on  casually 
opening  the  book,  can  doubt  of  any  scene  be- 
tween them,  whether  it  passes  before  or  after 
the  outrage,  that  scene  is  one  too  much."— 
The  character  of  Lovelace,  she  thinks,  is  very 
much  of  a  fancy  piece ;  and  affirnis,  that  our 
national  manners  do  not  admit  of  the  existence 
of  an  original.  If  he  had  been  placed  m 
France,  she  observes,  and  his  gallantries  di- 
rected to  married  women,  it  might  have  been 
moce  natural;  "but,  in  England,  Lovelace 
would  have  been  run  through  the  body,  long 
before  he  had  seen  the  face  either  of  Clarissa 
or  Colonel  Morden." 

Mrs.  Barbauld  gives  us  a  copious  account 
of  the  praise  and  admiration  that  poured  in 
upon  the  author  from  all  quarters,  on  the  pub- 
lication of  this  extraordinary"  work :  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  complimentary  letters, 
messages,  and  visits.  But  we  are  most  grati- 
fied with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  of  his  female 
correspondents,  who  tells  him  that  she  is  very 
sorry,  '-'that  he  was  not  a  woman,  and  blest 
with  the  means  of  shining  as  Clarissa  did  ;  for 
a  person  capable  of  drawing  such  a  character, 
would  certainly  be  able  to  act  in  the  same 
manner,  if  in  a  like  sittuUion !" 

After  Clarissa;  at  an  iiiterval  of  about  five 
years,  appeared  hia  Sir  Charles  Grandison. 
Upon  this  work,  also,  Mrs.  Barbauld  has  made 
many  excellent  observations,  and  pointed  out 
both  its  blemishes  and  beauties,  with  a  very 
delicate  and  discerning  hand.  Our  limits  will 
not  permit  us  to  enter  upon  this  disquisition: 
we  add  only  the  following  acute  paragraph, 

"  Sir  Charles,  as  a  Christian,  was  not  to  fight  a 
duel ;  yet  he  was  to  be  recognised  as  the  finished 
gentleman,  and  could  not  be  allowed  to  want  the 
most  essential  part  of  the  character,  the  deportment 
of  a  man  of  honour,  coUraee,  and  spirit.  And,  in 
•order  to  exhibit  his  spirit  and  courage,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  bring  them  into  action  by  adventures  and 
rencounters.  His  first  appearance  is  in  the  rescue 
of  Miss  Byron,  a  meritorious  action,  but  one  which 
must  neccBsarily  expose  him  to  a  challenge.  How 
must  the  author  untie  this  knot?  He  makes  him 
so  very  good  a  swordsman,  that  be  is  always  capa- 
ble of  disarming  his  adversary  without  endangering 
either  of  their  lives.  But  are  a  man's  principles 
to  depend  on  the  science  of  his  fencing-master? 
Every  one  cannot  have  the  skill  of  Sif  Charles ; 
mrery  one  cannot  be  the  belt  swordsman ;  and  the 


man  whose  study  it  is  to  avoid  fighting  is  not  quite 
so  likely  as  another  to  bejihe  best." 

Introd.  pp.  cxxvu.  cxxviii. 

Besides  his  great  works,  Richardson  pub- 
lished only  a  paper  in  the  Rambler  (the  97th); 
an  edition  of  .^sop's  Fables,  with  Reflections; 
and  a  volume  of  Familiar  Letters  for  the  use 
of  persons  in  inferior  situations.  It  was  this 
latter  work  which  gave  occasion  to  Pamela:  ^ 
it  is  excellently  adapted  to  its  object,  and  we 
think  may  be  of  singular  use  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth an4  his  friends  in  their  great  scheme 
of  turning  all  our  poetry  into  the  language  of 
the  common  people.  In  this  view,  we  re- 
commend  it  very  earnestly  to  their  considera- 
tion. ^  ,        .,    J.  , 

There  is  little  more  to  be  said  ot  the  trans- 
actions or  events  of  Richardson's  life.  His 
books  were  pirated  by  the  Dublin  booksellers: 
at  which  he  .was  very  angry,  and  could  obtain 
no  redress.  He  corresponded-  with  a  greai 
number  of  females ;  and  gradually  withdrevf 
himself  from  the  fatigues  of  business  to  his 
country  residence  at  Parson's  Green ;  where 
his' life  was  at  last  terminated  in  1761,  by  a 
stroke  of  apoplexy,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  , 

His  moral  character  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree exemplary  and  amiable.     He  was  tem- 
perate, mdustrious,  and  upright ;  puncttial  and 
honourable  in  all  his  dealings;  and  with  a 
kindness  of  heart,  and  a  liberality  and  gene- 
rosity of  disposition,  that  must  have  made  him 
a  very  general  favourite,  even  if  he  had  never 
acquired  any  literary  distinction.— He  had  a 
considerable  share  of  vanity,  and  was  observ- 
ed to  talk  more  willingly  on  the  subject  of  his 
own  works  than  on  any  other.    The  lowness 
of  his  original  situation,  and  the  lateness  of 
his  introduction  into  pohte  society,  had  giveji 
to  his  manners  a  great  shyness  and  reserve ; 
and  a  consciousness  of  his  awkwardness  and 
his  tnerit  together,  rendered  him  somewhat 
jealous  in  his  intercourse  with  persons  in  more 
conspicuous  situations,  and  made  hjnj  require 
more  courting  and  attention,  than  every  one 
was  disposed|to  pay.     He  had  high  notions  of 
parental  authority,  and  does  not  seem  always 
quite  satisfied  with  the  share  of  veneration 
which  his  wife  could  be  prevailed  on  to  show 
for  him.    He  was  particulariy  partial  to  the 
society  of  females;  and  lived,  indeed,  as  Mrs. 
Barbauld  has  expressed  it,  in  a  flower-garden 
of  ladies.    Mrs.  Barbauld  will  have  it,  that 
this  was  in  the  way  of  his  profession  as  an 
author;  and  that  he  frequented  their  society 
to  study  the  female  heart,  and  instruct  him- 
seU  in  all  the  niceties  of  the  female  charac- 
ter.   From  th*  tenor  of  the  correspondence 
now  before  us,  however,  we  are  more  inclin- 
ed.to  believe,  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  this  par- 
tiality was  owing  to  'his  love  of  continnal 
superiority,  and  that  he  preferred  the  conver- 
sation of  ladies,  because   they  were  more 
lavish  of  their  admiration,  and  more  easily  en- 
gaged to  descant  on  the  perplexities  of  bir 
Charies,   or  the  distresses  of  Clarissa.    His 
close  application  to  business,  and  the  seden- 
tary habits  of  a  literary  life,  had  materially 
injured  his  health:   He  loved  to  complain,  as 
most  invalids  do  who  have  any  hope  of  temg 
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Jisteined  to,  and  scarcely  writes  a  letter  with- 
out-sorae  notice  of  his  nervous  tremors,  his 
giddiness  and  catchings.  "  I  had  originally 
a  good  constitution,"  ne  says,,  in  one  place, 
"  and  hurt  it  by  no  intemperance,  but  that  of 
application." 

In  presenting  our  readers  with  this  imper- 
fect summary  of  Mrs.  BarbauM's  biographical 
dissertation,  we  have  discharged  by  far  the 
most  pleasing  part  of  our  task;  and  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  correspondence 
which  it  introduces,  with  considerable  heavi- 
ness of  spirit,  and  the  most  unfeigned  reluct- 
ance. The  letters  are  certajnly  authentic; 
and  they  were  bought,  we  have  no  doubt,  for 
a  fair  price  from  the  legal  proprietors :  but 
their  publication,  we  think,  was  both  im- 
proper and  injudicious,  as  it  can  only  tend  to 
lower  a  very  respectable  character;  without 
communicating  any  gratification  or  instruction 
to  others.  We  are  told,  indeed,  in  the  pre- 
face, "  that  it  was  the  employment  of  Mr. 
Richardson's  declining  y,ea,rs,  to  select  Ihd 
arrange  the  collection  from  which  this  publi- 
cation has  been  made;  and  that  he  always 
looked  forward  to  their  publication  at  some 
distant  period ;"  jnay,  "  thaf  he  was  not  witli- 
out  thoughts  of  publishing  them  in  his  life- 
time ;  and  tjiat,  after  his  death,  they  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  his  last  surviving  daughter, 
upon  vyhose  decease  they  became  the  property 
of  his  grandchildren,  and  were  purchased 
from  them  at  a  very  liberal  price  by  Mr.  Phil- 
lips." We  have  no  doubt  that  what  Mrs. 
Barbauld  has  here  sta,ted  to  the  pubhc,  was 
stated  to  her  by  her  employers :  But  we  can- 
not read  any  one  volume  of  the  letters,  with- 
out being  satisfied  that  the  idea  of  such  a 
publication  could  only  come  into  the  mind  of 
Riolmrdson,  after  his  judgment  was  impaired 
by  the  infirmities  of  "  declining  yestts ;"  and 
we  have  obferved  some  passages  in  those 
which  are  now  published,  that  seem  to  prove 
sufficiently  his  own  consciousness  of  the  im- 
propriety of  such  an  exposure,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  idea  of  giving  them  to  the  world. 
In  the, year  1755,  when  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  collection  must  have  been  completed, 
we  find  him  expressing  himself  in  these  words 
to  his  friend  Mr.  Edwards : 

"I  am  employing  myself  at  present  in  looking 
over  and  sorting  and  classing  my  correspondences 
and  other  papers.  This,  when  done,  will  amuse 
me,  by  reading  over  again  a  very  ample  corres- 
pondence, and  m  comparing  the  sentiments  of  my 
correspotidents,  at  the  time,  with  the  present,  and 
improving  from  both.  The  many  letters  and  papers 
I  shall  destroy  will  make  an  executor's  work  the 
easier ;  and  if  any  of  my  friends  desire  their  letters 
to  he  returned,  they  will- be  readily  come  at  for  that 
purpose.  Qiherwise  they  will  amuae  and  direct 
my  children,  and  teach  them  to  honour  their  father's 
friends  in  their  closets  for  the  favours  done  him." 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  113,  114. 

Accordingly,  they  .remained  in  the  closet 
till  the  death  of  the  last  of  his  children;  and 
then  the  whole  collection  is  purchased  by  a 
bookseller,  and  put  into  the  hands  of  an 
editor,  who  finds  it  expe'dient  to  suppress  two- 
thirds  of  it!'  , 
.    Those  who  have  looked  into  the  volumes 


in  question,  will  be  at  no  loss  to  comprehend 
the  reasons  of  the  unqualified  reprehension 
we  are  inclined  to  bestow  on  their  publica- 
tion. For  the  information  of  those  who  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them,  we 
may  observe  that,  so  far  from  containing  any 
view  of  the  literature,  the  politics^  or  manners 
of  the  times — any  anecdotes  of  the  eminent 
and  ,  extraordinary  personages  to  whoni  the 
author  had  access — or  any  pieces  ,of  elegant 
composition,  refined  criticism,  or  interesting 
narrative,  they  consist  almost  entirely  of  com- 
pliments and  minute  criticisms  on  his  novels, 
a  detail  of  his  ailments  and  domestic  con- 
cerns, and  some  tedious  prattling  disputations 
with  his  female  correspondents,  upon  the 
duties  of  wives  and  children ;  the  whole  so 
loaded  with  gross  and  reciprocal  flattery,  as 
to  be  ridiculous  at  the  outset,  and  disgusting 
in  the  repetition.  Compliments  and  the  novels 
form  indeed  the  staples  of  the  whole  corres- 
pondence :  we  meet  with  the  divine  Clarissa, 
and  the  more  divine  Sir  Charles,  in  every 
page,  and  are  absolutely  stunned  with  the 
clamorous  raptures  and  supplications  with 
which  the  female  train  demand  the  conver- 
sion of  Lovelace,  and  the  death  or  restoration 
of  Clementina.  Even  when  the  charming 
books  are  not  the  direct  subject  of  the  corres- 
pondence, they  appear  i^  eternal  allusions, 
and  settle  most  of  the  arguments  by  an  au- 
thoritative quotation.  In  short;  the  Clarissa 
and  Grandison  are  the  scriptures  of  this  con- 
gregation ;  and  the  members  of  it  stick  as 
close  to  their  language  upon  all  occasions,  as 
any  of  our  sectaries  ever  did  to  that  of  the 
Bible.  The  praises  and  compliments,  again, 
which  are  interchanged  among  all  the  parties, 
are  so  extremely  hyperbolical  as  to  be  ludi- 
crous, and  so  incessant  as  fo  be  excessively 
fatiguing.  We  shall  trouble  our  readers  with 
but  a  very  few  specimens. 

The  first  series  of  letters  is  from  Aaron  Hill, 
a  poet  of  some  notoriety,  it  seeins,  in  his  day; 
but,  if  we  may  judge  from  these  epistles,  a 
very  bad  composer  in  prose.  The  only  amus- 
ing things  we  have  met  with  in  this  volume 
of  his  inditing,  are  his  prediction  of  his  own 
great  fame,  and  the  speedy  downfal  of  Pope's; 
and  his  scheme  for  making  English  wjne  of  a 
superior  quality  to  any  that  can  be  imported. 
Of  Pope  he  saySj  that  he  died  "in  the  wane 
of  his  popularity ;  and  that  it  arose  originally 
only  from  meditated  little  personal  assiduities, 
and  a  certain  bladdery  swell  of  manageTnent." 
And  a  little  hiter — 

"  But  rest  hia  memory  in  peace  !  It  will  very 
rarely  be  disturbed  by  that  time  he  himself  is  ashes. 
It  is  pleasant  to  observe  the  justice  of  forced  fame ; 
she  lets  down  those,  at  once,  who  got  themselves 
pushed  upward ;  and  lifts,  none  above  the  fear  of 
falling,  but  a  few  \yho  never  teased  her. 

''  what  she  intends  to  3o  with  me,  the  Lord 
knows !"— Vol.  i.  p.  107. 

-  In  another  place  he  adds,  "  For  my  part,  I 
am  afraid  to  be  popular ;  I  see  so  many  who 
write  to  the  living,  and  deserve  not  to  live, 
that  I  content  myself  with  a  resurrection 
when  dead :"  And  after  lamenting  the  un- 
popularity of  some  of  his  writings,  he  says 
L  2 
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■"But  there  will  arise  a  time  in  which  they; 
will  be  seen  in  a  far  different  light.  I  know 
it  on  a  surer  hope  than  that  of  vanity."  The 
wine  project,  which  is  detailed  in  many  pages,  l 
requires  no  ntJtice.  As  a  specimen  of  the 
adulation  with  which  Richardson  was  in- 
censed by  all  his  correspondents,  we  may 
add  the  following  sentences. 

"  Where  will  your  wonders  end  ?  or  how  csuld 
I  be  able  to  express  the  joy  it  gives  me  to  discern 
your  genius  rising  with  the  grace  and  boldness  ©fa 
pillar!  &c.  Go  on,  dear  air  (I  see  you  vvill  and 
must),  to  charm  and  captivate  the  world,  and  force 
a  scribbling  race  to  learn  and  practise  one  rare 
virtue — to  be  pleased  with  what  disgraces  them." 
— "  There  is  a  manner  (so  beyond  the  matter,  ex- 
traordinary too  as  that  is)  in  whatever  you  say  or 
do,  that  makes  it  an  impossibility  to  speak  those 
sentinxenls  which  it  is  equally  irrpoasible  not  to 
conceive  in  reverence  and  affection  for  your  good- 
ness." 

In  allusion  to  the  promise  of  Sir  Charles, 
he  says — 

"  I  am  greatly  pleased -at  the  hint  you  gave  of  a 
design  to  raise  another  Alps  upon  this  Appenine : 
we  can  never  see  too  many  of  his  works  who  has 
no  equal  in  his  labours." 

These  passages,  we  believe,  will  satisfy 
most  readers ;  but  those  who  have  any  desire 
to  see  more,  may  turn  up  any  page  in  the 
volume  :  It  may  be  of  some  use,  perhaps,  as 
a  great  commonplace  for  the  materials  of 
"soft  dedication." 

The  next  series  of  letters  is  from  Miss 
Fielding,  who  wrote  David  Simple,  and  Miss 
Collier,  who  assisted  in  writing  The  Cry. 
What  modern  reader  knows  any  thing  about 
the  Cry,  or  David  Simple  ?  And  if  the  elabo- 
rate performances  of  these  ladies  have  not 
been  thought  worthy  of  public  remembrance, 
what  likelihood  is  tbere  that  their  private  and 
confidential  letters  should  be  entitled  to  any 
notice  ?  They  contain  nothing,  indeed,  that 
can  be  interesting  to  any  description  of  read- 
ers ;  and  only  prove  that  Richardson  was  in- 
dulgent and  charitable  to  thern,  and  that  their 
gratitude  was  a  little  too  apt  to  degenerate 
into  flattery. 

The  letters  of  Mrs.  Pilkington  and  of  Colley 
Cibber  appear  to  us  to  be  still  less  vrorthy  of 
publication.  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
a  profligate,  silly  actress,  reduced  to  beggary 
in  her  old  age,  and  distressed  by  the  miscon- 
duct of  her  ill-edueated  children.  The  com- 
passionate heart  of  Richardson  led  him  to 
pity  and  relieve  her ;  and  she  repays  him 
with  paltry  adulation,  interlarded,  in  the  bom- 
bastic style  of  the  green  room,  with  dramatic 
misquotations  misapplied.  Of  the  letters  of 
Cibber,  Mrs.  B.  says  that  "  they  show  in 
every  line  the  man  of  wit  and  the  man  of  the 
world."  We  are  sorry  to  dissent  from  so  re- 
spectable an  opinion  ;  but  the  letters  appear 
to  us  in  every  respect  contemptible  and  dis- 
gusting ;  without  one  spark  of  wit  or  genius 
of  any  sort,  and  bearing  all  the  traces  of 
vanity,  impudence,  affectation,  and  superan- 
nuated debauchery,  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  author.  Kis  first  epistle 
is  to  Mrs.  Pilkington  (for  the  editor  has  more 
than  once  favoured  us  with  letters  that  have 


no  sort  of  relation  to  EichardsoB  or  his  writ- 
ings),' and  sets  off  in  this  manner ; 

"  ThoU  frolicsome  farce  of  fortune!  What!  1^ 
there  another  aet  of  yau  to  come  .then?  I  wa> 
afraid,  some  time  ago,  .you  bad  mode  yau!- |aSl ew. 
Well !  but  without-wit  or  compliment,  I  atn  glad 
to  hear  you  are  so  tolerably  alive,"  &c. 

We  can  scarcely  conceive  that  this  pitiful 
slang  eonkl  appear  to  Mrs.  Barbauld  like  the 
pleasantry  of  a  man  of  fashion.  His  letters 
to  Richardson  are,  if  any  thing,  rather  more 
despicable.  After  reading  some  of  the  proof 
sheets  of  Sir  Charles,  he  writes, 

"  Z' ds  !  I  have  not  patience,  till  I  know  what 

has  become  of  her.  Why,  you — I  do  not  know 
what  to  call  you  ! — ^Ah !  ah  I  you  may  laugh  if  you 
please :  but  how  will  you  be  able  to  look  me  in  th« 
lace,  if  the  lady  should  ever -be  able  to  show  liert 

again  ?     What  piteous,  d d,  disgraceful  piclil^ 

have  you  plunged  her  in  ?  For  God's  sake  send 
me  the  sequel;  or — I  dont  know  what  to  say !— " 

The  following  is  an  entire  letter : 

''  The  delicious  meal  I  made  of  Miss  BynSn  on 
Sunday  last  has  given  me  an  appeJite  for  anolhet 
shoe  of  her,  off  from  the  spit,  before  she  is  served 
up  to  the  public  table.  If  about  five  o'clock  to- 
morrow aftemoou  will  not  be  inconvenient,  Mrs. 
Brown  and  I  will  come  and  piddle  upon  a  bit  more 
of  her :  but  pray  let  your  whole  family,  whh  Mrs. 
Richardson  at  the  head  of  them,  come  in  for  their 
share.  This,  sir,  will  make  me  more  and  more 
yours,"  &c. 

After  these  polite  effusions,  we  have  a  cor- 
re^ondence  with  Mr.  Edwards,  the  author 
of  the  Canons  of  Criticism,  a  good  deal  of 
which  is  occupied  as  usual  with  flattery  and 
mutual  compliments,  and  the  rest  vyith  con- 
sultations about  their  different  publications. 
Richardson  exclaims,  "  0  that  you  could  re- 
solve-to  publish,  your  pieces  m  two  preftty 
volumes!"  And  Mr.  Edwards  sends  him 
long  epistles  in  exaltation  of  Sir  Charles  and 
Clarissa.  It  is  in  this  correspondence  that 
we  meet  with  the  first  symptom  of  that  most 
absurd  and  illiberal  prejudice  which  Richai'd- 
son  indulged  against  all  the  writings  of  Field- 
ing.   He  -writes  to  Mr.  Edwards — 

"Mr.  Fielding  has  met  with  the  disapprobaliw 
you  foresaw  he  would  meet  with,  of  his  Amelia, 
He  i^,  in  every  paper  he  publishes  under  the  title 
of  the  Common  Garden,  contribBtitig  to  his  own 
overihiiow.  He  bas  been  overmatehed  in  hisown 
way  by  people  whom  he  had  despised,  and  whom 
he  thought  he  had  vogue  enoug;h,'froro  the  success 
his  spurious  trat  Tom  Jones  so  unacconrtla^ly  met 
with,  to  write  down,  but  who  have  turned  his  own 
artillery  against  him,  and  beat  tiiin  out  of  the  field, 
and  madenirn  even  poorly  in  his  Court  of  Criiicisra 
give, up  his  Amelia,  and  promise  to  write  no  nwrp 
on  the  like  subjects." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  33 — 3i.. 

Thisj  however,  is  but  a  small  specimen  of 
his  antipathy.  He  says  to  his  French^rans- 
lator,  "  Tom  Jones  is  a  dissolute  book.  Its  rm 
is  over,  even  with  us.  Is  it  true  that  France 
had  virtue  enough  to  refuse  to  license  such  a 
profligate  performance  i"  But  the  worst  of 
all  is  the  following — 

"  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  any  more  than  the 
first  volume  of  Amelia:  Poor  Fielding !  I  cottffl 
not  help  telling  his  lister,  that  I  was  equally  Rll^ 
prised  at,  and  concerned  for,  his  continued  lowness 
Had  your  brother,  said  I,  been  borii  in  a  stable,  ol 
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Deen  a  runner  at  a  sponging  house,  we  should  have 
tliought  him  a  genius,  and  wished'  he  had  had  the 
advantage  of  a  liberal  educalian,  and  of  being  ad- 
mitted into  good  companjr ;  but  it  is  beyona  my 
conception,  that  a  man  of  lamily,  and  who  had 
some  learning,  and  who  really  is  a  writer,  should 
df  soend  so  excessively  low  in  alt  his  pieces-  Who 
can  care  for  any  of  his  people  ?  A  person  of 
honour  asked  me,  the  other  day,  what  he  could 
mean,  by  saying,  in  his  Covent  Garden  Journal, 
that  he  had'  followed  Homer  and  Virgil  in  his 
/VmeUa?  I  answered,  that  he  was  justified  in  say- 
ing so,  because  he  must  mean  Cotton's  Virgil  Tra- 
I'usiied,  where  the  women  are  drabs,  and  the  men 
scoundrels." — Vol.  vi.  pp.  154,  155. 

It  is  lamentable  that  such  things  should 
have  been  written  confidentially;  it  was  sure- 
ly unnecessary  to  make  them  public. 

After  the  dismissal  of  Mr.  Edwards,  we 
meet  with  two  or  three  very  beautiful  and 
interesting  letters  from  Mrs.  Klopstock,  the 
first  wife  of  the  celebrated  German  poet. 
They  have  pleased  us  infinitely  beyond  any 
thing  else  in  the  collection ;  but  how  far  they 
are  indebted  for  the  charm  we  have  found  in 
them  to  the  lisping  innocence  of  the  broken 
English  in  which  they  are  written,  or  'to  their 
intrinsic  merit,  we  cannot  pretend  to  deter- 
mine. We  insert,  the  following  account  of 
her  courtship  and  marriage. 

"  After  having  seen  him  tv^io  hours,  I  was  obliaed 
to  pass  the  evening  in  a  company,  which  never  had 
been  so  wearisome  to  me.  I  could  not  speak,  I 
could  not  play  ;  I  thought  I  saw  nothing  but  Klop- 
stock. I  saw  him  the  next  day,  and  the  following, 
and  we  were  very  seriously  friends.  But  the  fourth 
day;  he  departed.  It  was  an  strong  hour  the  hour 
of  his  departure  !  He  wrote  soon  after,  and  from 
that  time  our  correspondence  began  to  be  a  very 
diligent  one.  I  sincerely  believed  my  love  to  be 
friendship.  I  spoke  with  my  friends  of  nothing 
but  Kfopstock,  and  showed  his  letters.  They 
raillied  at  me,  and  said  I  was  in  love.  I  rnillied 
them  again,  and  said  that  they  must  have  a  vei^ 
friendshipless  heart,  if  they  had  noidea  of  friend- 
ship to  a  man  as  well  as  to  a  woman.  Thus  it 
continued  eight  months,  in  which  time  my  friends 
found  as  much  love  in  Klopstock's  letters  as  in  me. 
r  perceived  it  likewise,  but  I  would  not  believe  it. 
At  the  last  Klopstock  said  plainly  that  he  loved ; 
and  1  startled  as  forawrons  thing.  I  answered, 
thafit  was  no  love,  but  friendship,  as  it  was  what  I 
fell  for  him  ;  we  had  not  seen  one  another  enough 
to  love  (as  if  love  must  have  more  tintie  than  friend- 
ship ])  This  was  sincerely  my  meaning,  and  I  had 
this  meaning  till  Klopstock  came  again  to  Ham- 
bura.  This  he  did  a  year  after  we  had  seen  one 
another  the  first  lime.  We  saw,  we  were  friends, 
we  loved ;  and  we  believed  tliat  we  loved :  and,  a 
short  time  after,  I  could  even  tell  Klopstock  that  I 
loved.  But  we  were  obliged  to  part  again,  and 
wait  two  years  for  our  wedding.  My  mother 
would  not  let  mo  marry  a  stranger.  I  could  marry 
then  without  hcivconsentmertl,  as  by  the  death  of 
my  father  my  fortune  depended  not  on  her ;  but 
this  was  an  horrible  idea  for  me  ;  and  ihank  Hea- 
ven that  I  have  prevailed  by  prayers!  At  this 
time  knowing  Klopstock,  she  loves  him  as  her 
lifely  son,  and  thinks  God  that  she  has  not  -per- 
sisted. We  married,  and  I  am  the  happiest  wife 
in  the  world.  In  some  few  months  it  will  be  four 
years  thai  I  am  so  happy,  and  still  I  dote  upon 
klopstock  as  if  he  was  my  bridegroom. 

"If  you  knew  my  husband,  you  would  not 
wonder.  If  you  knew  his  poem,  I  could  describe 
hira  very  briefly,  in  saying  he  is  in  all  respects  what 
he  is  as  a  poet.  This  I  can  say  with  all  wifely  mo- 
desty   But  I  dare  not  to  speak  of  my  hus- 
band; I  am  all  raptures  when  I  do  it.    And  as 


happy  as  I  am  in  love,  so  happy  am  I  in  friendship, 
in  my  mother,  two  elder  sisters,  and  five  other 
women.    How  rich  I  am  !".— Vol.  iii.  pp.  146 — 149. 

One  of  the  best  letters  is  dated  from  Tun- 
bridgfe  in  1751.  We  shall  venture  on  an  extract. 

"  But  here,  totchange  the  scene,  to  see  Mr.  Walsh 
at  eighty  (Mr.  Gibber  calls  him  papa),  and  Mr. 
Gibber  at  seventy-seven,  hunting  after  new  (aces; 
and  thinking  themselves  happy  if  they  can  obiain 
the  notice  and  familiarity  of  a  fine  woman  ! — How 
ridiculous ! — 

"  Mr.  Gibber  was  over  head  and  ears  in  love  with 
Miss  Ghudleigh.  H«r  admirers  (such  was  his  hap- 
piness I)  were  not  jealous  of  him ;  but,  pleased  with 
ihat  wit  in  him  wnieh  tliey  had'  not,  were  always 
for  calling  him  to  her.  She  said  pretty  thmgs — lor 
she  was  Miss  Ghudleigh.  He  said  pretty  things— 
for  he  was  Mr.  Gibber;  and  all  the  company,  men 
and  women,  seemed  to  think  they  had  an  interest 
in  what  was  said,  and  were  half  as  well  pleased  as 
if  they  had  said  the  sprightly  things  themselves ; 
and  mighty  well  contented  were  they  to  be  second- 
hand repeaters  of  the  pretty  things.  But  once  I 
faced  the  laureate  squatted  upon  one  of  the  benches, 
with  a  face  more  wrinkled  than  ordinary  with  dis- 
appointment. '  I  thought,'  said  I,  '  you  were  of  the 
party  at  the  tea  treats — Miss  Ghudleigh  is  gone  into 
ihe  tea-room.' — 'Pshaw!'  said  he,  'there  is  no 
coming  at  her,  she  is  so  surrounded  by  the  toupets.' 
— Ana  I  left  him  upon  the  fret — But  he  was  called 
to  soon  after  J  and  in  he  flew,  and  his  face  shone 
again,  and  looked  smooth. 

"Another  extraordinary  old  man  we  have  had 
here,  but  of  a  very  different  turn  j  the  noted  Mr. 
Whiston,  showing  eclipses,  and  explaining  other 
pbetiomena  of  the  stars,  and  preactiing  the/nillen- 
nium  and  anabapiism  (tor  he  is  now,  it  seems,  of 
that  persuasion)  lo  gay  people,  who,  if  they  have 
while  teeth,  hear  him  with  open  mouths,  though 
perhaps  shut  hearts ;  and  after  his  lecture  is  over, 
not  a  bit  tjje  wiser,  run  from  him  the  more  eagerly 
to  G — r  and  W — sh,  and  to  flutter  among  the  loud- 
laughing  young  fellows  upon  ihe  walks,  like  boys 
and  girls  at  a  breaking  up." — Vol.  iii.  p.  316 — 319. 

As  Richardson  was  in  the  habit  of  flattering 
his  female  correspondents,  by  asking  their 
advice  (thoug-h  he  never  followed  it)  as  to  the 
conduct  of  his  vrorks,  he  ]irevailed  on  a  cer- 
tain Lady  Echlin  to  communicate  a  new 
catastrophe  which  she  had  devised  for  his 
Clarissa.  She  had  reformed  Lovelace,  by 
means  of  a  Dr.  Christian,  and  made  him  die 
of  remorse,  though  the  last  outrage  is  not 
supposed  to  be  committed.  How  far  Lady 
Echlin's  epistles  are  likely  to  meet  with 
readers,  in  this  fastidious  age,  may  be  con- 
jectured, from  the  following  specimen. 

"  I  heartily  wish  ev«ry  Chrisiain  would  read  and 
wisely  consider  Mr.  Skelton's.  fine  and  pious  les- 
sons. I  admire  the  warmth  of  this  learned  gentle- 
man's zeal ;  it  is  lauSable  and  necessary,  '  especially 
in  an  age  like  this,  which,  for  its  coldness  (he  ob- 
serves) may  ^e  called  the  winter  of  Christianity.' 
A  "melancholy  truth,  eleganily  expressed  !  I  have 
ortly  perused  a  small  part  of  this  divine  piece,  and 
am  greatly  delighted  with  what  I  have  read. 
Surely  he  is\a  heavenly  man.  I  am  also  very  fond 
of  Dr.  Clarh:  and  excellent  ghod  Seed .'  I  thank 
yott,  sir;  for  inirqduoing  another  wise  charmer,  not 
less  worthy  of  every  body's  reaiard.  He  merits  alten- 
lion,  and  religiously  commands  it." — Vol.  v.  p.  40. 

Next  come  several  letters  from  the  R«vef- 
end  Mr.  Skeltpn,  mostly  oA  the  subject  of  tisie 
Dublin  piracy,  and  the  publication  of  sonte 
Works  or  his  own.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  of  strong,  coarse  sense,  but  extremely 
irritable.     Some  delay  in  the  publication  of 
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his  sermons  draws'  from  him  the  following 
amusing  piece  of  fretfulness. 

"Johnston  kept  them  a  month  on  the  way; 
Wilson  kept  them  three,  and  does  nothing,  only 
hints  a  sort  of  contemptuous  censure  of  them  to  you, 
and  huffs  them  out  of  his  hands.  The  booksellers 
despise  them,  and  I  am  forced  to  print  them,  when 
the  season  for  sale  is  over,  or  burn  them.  God  s 
will  be  done !  If  I  had  wrote  against  my  Saviour, 
or  his  religion,  my  work  would  long  ago  have  been 
bought,  and  reprinted,  and  bought  again.  Millar 
would  have  now  been  far  advanced  in  his  third 
edition  of  it !  But  why  do  I  make  these  weak  com- 
plaints? I  know  my  work  is  calculated  to  serve 
the  cause  of  God  and  truth,  and  by  no  means  coii- 
tempiibly  executed.  I  am  confident  also,  I  shall, 
if  God  spares  me  life  to  give  it  the  necessary  intro- 
duction, sell  it  to  advantage,  and  receive  the  thanks 
of  every  good  man  for  it.  I  will  therefore  be  m  ihe 
hands  of  God,  and  not  of  Mr.  Millar,  whose  indif- 
ference to  my  performances  invite  me  not  to  any 
overtures." — Vol.  v.  p.  234,  235. 

Although  Richardson  is  not  responsible  for 
more  than  one  fifth  part  of  the  dulness  ex- 
hibited in  this  collection,  still  the  share  of  it 
that  rhay  be  justly  imputed  to  him  is  so  con- 
siderable, and  the  whole  is  so  closely  asso- 
ciated with  his  name,  that  it  would  be  a  sort 
of  injustice  to  take  our  final  leave  of  his  works, 
without  casting. one  glance  back  to  those  orig- 
inal   and    meritorious    performances,    upon 
which  his  reputation  is  so  firmly  established. 
The  great  excellence  of  Richardson's  riovels 
cohsists,  we  think,  in  the  unparalleled  minute- 
ness and  copiousness  of  his  descriptions,  and 
in  the  pains  he  takes  to  make  us  thoroughly 
and  intimately  acquainted  with  every  particu- 
lar in  the  character  and  situation  of  the  per- 
sonages,with  whom  we  are  occupied.     It  has 
been  the  policy  of  other  writers  to  avoid  all 
details  that  are  not  necessary  or  impressive,  to 
hurry  over  all  the  preparatory  scenes,  and  to 
reserve  the  whole  of  the  reader's  jittention  for 
those  momentous  passages  in  which  some  de- 
cisive  measure    is  adopted,   or   some   great 
passion  brought  into  action.   The  consequence 
is,   that  we  are  only  acquainted  v/ith  their 
characters  in  their  dress  of  ceremony,  and 
that,  as  we  never  see  them  except  in  those 
critical  circumstances,  and  those  moments  of 
strong  emotion,  which  are  but  of  rare  occur- 
rence in  real  life,  we  are  never  deceived  into 
afty  belief  of  their  reality,  and  contemplate 
the  whole  as  an  exaggerated  and  dazzling 
illusion.  With  such  authors  we  merely  make 
a  visit  by  appointment,  and  see  and  hear  only 
what  we  know  has  been  prepared  for  our  re- 
ception.    With  Ribhardson,  we  slip,  invisible, 
into  the  domestic  privacy  of  his  characters, 
and  hear  and  see  every  thing  that  is  said  and 
done  among  them,  whether  it  be  interesting 
or  otherwise,  and  whether  it  gratify  our  curi- 
osity or  disappoint  it.     We  sympathise  with 
the  former,  therefore,  only  as  we  sympathise 
with  the  monarchsand  statesmen  of  history, 
of  whose  condition  as  individuals  we  have  but 
a  very  imperfect  conception.    We  feel  for  the 
latter,  as  for  our  private  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance,  with  whose  whole   situation  we   are 
familiar,  and  as  to  whom  we  can  conceive 
exactly  the  effects  that  will  be  produced  by 
every  thing  that  may  befal  them.     In  th  s 


art  Richardson  i§.  undoubtedly  without  an 
equal,  and,  if  we  except  De  Foe,  without  a 
competitor,  we  believe,  in  the  whole  history 
of  literature.  We  are  often  fatigued,  as  we 
listen  to  his  prolix  descriptions,  and  the  repeti- 
tions of  those  rambling  and  inconclusive  con- 
versations, in  which  so  many  pages  are  con- 
sumed, without  ,any  apparent  progress  in  the 
story;  but,  by  means  of  all  this,. we  ge^t  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  charapters, 
and  so  impressed  with  a  persuasion  of  their 
reahty,  that  when  any  thing  really  disastrous 
or'  important  occurs  to  them,  we  feel  as  for  old 
friends  and  companions,  and  are  irresistibly 
led  to  as  lively  a  conception  of  their  sensa- 
tions, as  if  we  had  been  spectators  of  a  real 
transaction.  This  we  certainly  think  the  chief 
merit  of  Richardson's  productions:  For,  great 
as  his  knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  his 
powers  of  pathetic  description,  iriust  be  ad- 
mitted to  be,  we  are  of  opinion  that  he  might 
have  been  equalled  in»  those  particulars  by 
many,  whose  productions  are  infinitely  less 
interesting. 

That' his  pieces  were  all  intended  to  be 
strictly  moral,  is  indisputable;  but  it  is.  not 
quite  so  clear,  that  they  will  uniformly  be 
found    to    have    this    tendency.     We   have 
already  quoted   some   observations  of  Mrs. 
Barbauld's  on  this  subject,  and  shall  only  add, 
in  general,  that  there  is  a  certain  air  of  iik- 
some   regularity,  gloominess,  and  pedaptry, 
attached  to  most  of  his  virtuous  characters, 
which  is  apt  to  encourage  more  unfortunate 
associations  than  the  engaging  qualities  with 
which  he  has  invested  some  of  his  vicious 
ones.     The  mansien  of  the  Harlowes,  which, 
before  the  appearance  of  Lovelace,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  albode  of  domestic  felicity,  is  a 
place  in  which  daylight  can  scarcely  be  Ap- 
posed to  shine;  and  Clarissa,  with  her  formal 
devotions,   her   intolerably  early  rising,  her 
day  divided  into  tasks,  and  her  quantities  of 
needle-work  and  'discretion,  has  spmethiiigin 
her  much  less  winning  and  attractive  than  in- 
ferior artists  have  often  communicated  to  an 
innocent  beauty  of  "seventeen.     The  solem- 
nity and  moral  discourses  of  Sir  Charles,  his 
bows,  minuets,  compliments,  and  immoveable 
traniq'uillity,  are  much  more  Ukely  to  excite 
the  derision  than  the  admiration  of  a  modem 
reader.     Richardson's  good  people,  in  short, 
are  too  wise  and  too  formal,  ever  to  appear  in 
the  light  of  desirable  companions,  or  to  excite 
in  a   youthful   mind   any  wish  to  resemble 
them.     The  gaiety  of  all  his  characters,  loo, 
is  extremely  girlish  and  silly,  and  is  much 
more  like  the  prattle  of' spoiled  children,  than 
the  wit  and  pleasantry  of  persons  acquaiiited 
with  the  world.     The  diction  throughou f . is 
heavy,  vulgar,  and  embarrassed ;  though  the 
interest  of  the  tragical  scenes  is  too  powerful 
to  allow  us  to  attend  to  any  inferior  considera- 
tion.   The  novels  of  Richardson,  in  short, 
though  praised    perhaps  somewhat  beyond 
their  merits,  will  always  be  read  with  ad- 
miration; and  certainly  can  never  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  when  contrasted  with 
the  melancholy  farrago  \^'hich  is  here  entitled 
his  Correspondence. 
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This  is  certainly  a  very  entertaining  Taook 
— though  a  little  too  bulky — and,  the  greater 
part  of  it,  not  very  important.  We  are  glad 
to  see  it,  however ;  not  only  because  we  are 
glad  to  see  any  thing  entertaining^  but  also 
because  it  rpakes  us  acquainted  with  a  per- 
son, of  whom  every  one  has  heard  a  great 
deal,  and  most  people  hitherto  known  very 
little.  There  is  no  name  which  comes  oftener 
a.cross  us,  in  the  modern  history  of  French 
literature,  than  that  of  Grimm;  and  none, 
perhaps,  whose  right  to  so  much  notoriety 
seemed  to  most  people  to  stand  upon  such 
scanty  titles.  Coming  from  a  foreign  country, 
without  rank,  fortune,  or  exploits  of  any  kind 
to  recommend  him,  he  contrived,  one  does  not 
very  well  see  hovv,  to  make  himself  conspicu- 
ous for  forty  years  in  the  best  company  of 
Paris ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  acquire  great 
.  influence  and  authority  among  literary  men 
of  all  descrijptions,  without  publishing  any 
thing  himself,  but  a  few  slight  observations 
upon  French  and  Italian  music. 

The  yolum.es  before  us  help,  in  part,  to  ex- 
plain this  enigma;  and  not  only  give  proof  of 
talents  and  accomplishftients  quite  sufficient 
to  justify  the  reputation  the  author  enjoyed 
among  his  contemporaries,  but  also  of  such  a 
degree  of  industry  and  exertion,  as  entitle 
him,  we  think,  to  a  reasonable  reversion  of 
fame  from  posterity.  Before  laying  before 
our  readers  any  part  of  this  miscellaneous 
chronicle,  we  shall  endeavour  to  give  them  a 
general  idea  of  its  constru'ction — and  to  tell 
tl^m  all  that  we  have  been  able  to  discover 
about  its  author. 

Mslchior  Grimm  was  born  at  Eatisbon  in 
1723,  of  very  humble  parentage ;  but,  being 
tolerably  well  educated,  took  to  literature  at 
a  very  early  period.  His  first  essays  were 
made  in  his  own  country — and,  as  we  under- 
stand, in  his  native  language — where  he  com- 
posed several  tragedies,  which  were  hissed 
upon  the  stage,  and  unmercifully  abused  in 
the  closet,  by  Lessing,  and  the  other  oracles 
of  Teutonic  criticism.  He  then  came  to  Paris,  | 
as  a  sort  of  tutor  to  the  children  of  M.  de 
Sohomberg,  and  was  employed  in  the  humble 
capacity  of  reader  to  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
when  lie  was  first  brought  into  notice  by 
IlousSeau,  who,  was  smitten  with  his  enthusi- 
asm for  music,  and  made  him  known  to 
Diderot,  the  Baron  d'Holbach,  and  various 
other  persons  of  eminence  in  the  literary 
world.  His  vivacity  and  various  accomplish- 
ments soon  made  him  generally  acceptable ; 
while  his  uniform  prudence  and  excellent 
good  sense  prevented  him  from  ever  losing 
any  of  the  friends  he  had  gained.  Rousseau, 
indeed,  chose  to  quarrel  with  him  for  life, 
17 


upon  his  sitting  down  one  evening  in  a  seat 
which  he  had  previously  fixed  upon  for  him- 
self; but  with  Voltaire  and  D'Alembert,  and 
all  the  rest  of  -  that  illustrious  society,  botli 
male  and  female,  lie  continued  always  on  the 
most  coMial  footing ;  and,  while  he  is  re- 
proached with  a  certain  degree  of  obsequious- 
ness toVfard  the  rich  and  powerful,  must  be 
allowed  to  have  used  less  flattery  toward  his 
literary  associates  ifhan  was  usual  in  the  in- 
tercourse of  those  jealous  and  artificial  beings. 
When  the  Dtjkts  of  Saxe-Gotha  left  Paris, 
Grimm  undertook  to  send  him  regularly  an 
account  of  every  thing  remarkable  that  oc- 
cured  in  the  literary,  political,  and  scandalous 
chronicle  of  that  great  city;  and  acquitted 
himself  in  this  delicate  office  so  much  to  the 
satisfaction  of  his  noble  correspondent,  that 
he  nominated  him,  in  1776,  his  resident  at 
the  court  of  France,  and  raised  him  at  the 
same  time  to  the  rank  and  dignity  of  a  Baron. 
The  volumes  before  us  are  a  part  of  the  des- 
patches of  this  literary  plenipotentiary ;  and 
are  certainly  the  most  amusing  slate  papers 
that  have  ever  fallen  under  our  obversation. 

The  Baron  de  Grimm  continued  to  exercise 
the  functions  of  this  philosophical  diplomacy, 
till  the  gathering  storm  of  the  Revolution 
drove,  both  ministers  and  philosophers  from 
the  territories  of  the  new  Republic.  He  then 
took  refuge  of  course  in  the  court  of  his  mas- 
ter, where  he  resided  till  1795;  when  Catha- 
rine of  Russia,  to  whose  shrine  he  had  for- 
merly made  a  pilgrimage  from  Paris,  gave 
him  the  appointment  of  her  minister  at  the 
court  of  Saxony — which  he  continued  to  hold 
till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate 
Paul,  when  the  partial  loss  of  sight  obliged 
him  to  withdraw  altogether  from  business, 
and  to  return  to  the  court  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
where  he  continued  his  studies  in  literature 
and  the  arts  with  unabated  ardour,  tiU  he 
sunk  at  last  under  a  load  of  years  and  infirmi- 
ties in  the  end  of  1807. — He  was  of  an  un- 
comely and  grotesque  appearance — with  huge 
projecting  eyes  and  discordant  features,  which 
he  rendered  still  more  hideous,  by  daubing 
them  profusely  with  white  and  with  red  paint 
— according  to  the  most  approved  costume  of 
petits-maitres,  in  the  year  1748,  when  ho 
made  his  deb'&t  at  Paris. 

The  "book  embraces  a  period  of  about  twelve 
years  only,'  from  1770  to  1782,  with  a  g'ap  fot 
1775  and  part  of  1776.  It  is  said  in  the  title- 
page  to  be  partly  the  work  of  Grimm,  and 
partly  that  of  Diderot, — but  the  contributions 
of  the  latter  are  few,  and  comparatively  of 
little  importance.  It  is  written  half  in  the 
style  of  a  journal  intended  for  the  public,  and 
half  in  that  of  private  ar  d  confidential  cor- 
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respondence ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
trenchments which  the  editor  boasts  of  having 
made  in- the  manuscript,  contains  a  vast  mis- 
cellany of  all  sorts  of  mtelligence ;— critiques 
upon  all  new  publications,  new  operas,  and 
new  performers  at  the  theatres; — accounts 
of  all  the  meetingsand  elections  at  the  acade- 
mies,—and  of  the  deaths  and  characters  of  all 
the  eminent  persons  who  demised  in  the 
period  to  which  it  extends; — copies  of  the 
epigrams,  and  editions  of  the  scandalous  sto- 
ries that  occupied  the  idle  popula,tion  of  Paris 
during  the  same  period^interspersed  with 
various  original  compositions,  and  brief  and 
pithy  dissertations  upon  the  general  subjects 
that  are  suggested  by  such  an  enumeration. 
Of  these,  the  accounts  of  the  operas  and  the 
actors  are  (now)  the  most  tedious, — the  criti- 
cal and  biographical  sketches  the  most  live- 
ly,— and  the  general  observations  the  most 
striking  and  important.  The  whole,  however, 
is  given  with  great  vivacity  and  talent,  and 
with  a  degree  of  freedom  which  trespasses 
occasionally  upon  the  borders  both  of  pro- 
priety and  of  good  taste. 

There  is  nothing  indeed  more  exactly  paint- 
ed in  these  graphical  volumes,  than  the  char- 
acter of  M.  Grimmkiraself ;— and  the  beauty 
of  it  is,  that  as  there  is  nothing  either  natural 
or  peculiar  about  it,  it  may  stand  for  the  char- 
acter of  most  of  the  wits  and  philosqphers 
he  frequented.  He  had  more  wit,  perhaps, 
and  more  sound  sense  and  information,  than 
the  greater  part  of  the  society  in  which  he 
lived — But  the  leading  traits  belong  to  the 
whole  class,  and  to  all  classes  indeed,  in 
similar  situations,  in  every  part  of  the  world. 
Whenever  there  is  a  very  large  assemblage 
of  persons  who  have  no  other  occupation  but 
to  amuse  themselves,  there  will  infallibly  be 
generated  acuteness  of  intellect,  refinement 
of  manners,  and  good  taste  in  conversation ; — 
and,  with  the  same  ceitainty,  all  profound 
thought,  and  all  serious  afiection,  will  be 
generally  discarded  from  their  society.  The 
multitude  of  persons  and  things  that  force 
themselves  on  the  attention  in  such  a  scene, 
and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  succeed 
each  other  and  pass  away,  prevent  any  one 
from  making  a  deep  or  permanent  impression ; 
and  the  mind,  having  never  been  tasked  to 
any  course  of  application,  and  long  habituated 
to  this  lively  succession  and  variety  of  objects. 
Comes  at  last  to  require  the  excitement  of 
perpetual  change,  and  to  find  a  multiplicity 
of  friends  as  indispensable  as  a  multiplicity 
of  amusements.  Thus  the  characteristics  of 
large  and  pohshed  society,  come  almost  in- 
evitably to  be,  wit  and  heartlessness — acute- 
«;ess  and  perpetual  derision.  The  same  im- 
^latience  of  uniformity,  and  passion  for  va- 
riety, which  gives  so  much  grace  to  their 
conve^rsation,  by  excluding  tediousness  and 
pertinacious  wrangling,  make  them  incapable 
of  dwelling  for  many  minutes  on  the  feelings 
and  concerns  of  any  one  individual;  while 
the  constant  pursuit  of  little  gratifications,  and 
the  weak  dread  of  all  uneasy  sensations, 
render  them  equally  averse  from  serious  sym- 
pathy and  deep  thought.    They  speedily  find 


out  the  shortest  and  most  pleasant  way  to  all 
truths,  to  which  a  short  and  a  pleasant  way 
can  readily  be  discovered ;  and  then  lay  it 
down  as  a  maxim,  that  no  others  are  ^vorth 
looking  after — and  in  the  same  way,  they  do 
such  petty  kindnesses,  and  indulge  such  light 
sympathies,  as  do  not  put  them  to  any  trouble,' 
or  encroach  at  all  on  their' amusements,— 
while  they  make  it  a  principle  to  wrap  them- 
selves up  in  those  amusements  from  the  as- 
sault of  all  more  engrossing  or  importunate 
affections.     , 

The  turn  for  derision  ag-ain  arises  naturally 
out  of  this  order  of  things.  When  passion 
and  enthusiasm,  aflfection  and  serious  occupa- 
tion have  once  been  banished  by  a  short-sight- 
ed voluptuousness,  the  sense  of  ridicule  i's 
almost  the  only  lively  sensation  that  remains; 
— and  the  envied  life  of  those  who  have 
nothing  to  do  but  to  enjoy  themselves,  would 
be  utterly  listless  and  without  interest,  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  laugh  at  each,  other. 
Their  quickness  in  perceiving  ordinary  follies 
and  illusions  too,  affords  great  encouragement 
to 'this  laudable  practice; — and  as  none  of 
them  have  so  much  passion  or  enthusiasm 
left,- as  to  be  deeply  wounded  by  the  shafts 
of  derision,  they  fall  lightly,  and  without 
rankling,  on  the  lesser  vanities,  which  supply 
in  them  those  master  springs  of  human  action 
and  feeling. 

The  whole  style  and  tone  of  this  publica- 
tion affords  the  most  striking  illustration  of 
these  general  remarks.  From  one  end  of  it 
to  the  other,  it  is  a  display  of  the  most  com- 
plete heartlessness,  and  the  most  uninterrupt- 
ed levity.  It  chronicles  the  deaths  of  half  the 
author's  acquaintance — and  makes  jests  upon 
them  all ;  and  is  much  more  serious  in  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  an  opera  dancer,  than 
in  considering  the  evidence  for  the  being  of  a 
God,  or  the  first  foundations  of  morality. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  more  just  or  conclu- 
sive, than  the  remark  that  is  forced  from  M. 
Grimm  himself,  upon  the  utter  carelessness 
and  instant  oblivion,  that  followed  the  death 
of  one  of  the  most  clistinguished,  active,  and 
amiable  members  of  his  coterie; — "tant  il 
est  vrai  que  ce  qui  nous  appellons  la  Socieii, 
est  ce  qu'il  y  a  de  plus  leger,  de  plus  ingrat, 
et  de  plus  frivole  au  monde ! " 

Holding  this  opinion  very  firmly  ourselves, 
it  will  easily  be  believed  that  we  are  very  far 
from  envying  the  brilliant  persons  who  com- 
posed, or  gave  the  tone  to  this  exquisite'  so- 
ciety ; — and  while  we  have  a  due  admiration 
for  the  elegant  pleasantry,  correct  taste,  and 
gay  acuteness,  of  which  they  furnish,  perhaps, 
the  only  perfect  models,  we  think  it  more  de- 
sirable, on  the  whole,  to  be  the  spectators, 
than  the  possessors  of  those  accomplishments; 
and  would  no  more  wish  to  buy  them' at  the 
price  of  our  sober  thinking,  and  settled  affec- 
tions, than  we  would  buy  the  dexterity  of  a 
fiddler,  or  a  ropedancer,  at  the  price  of  our 
personal  respectability.  Even  in  the  days  of 
youth  and  high  spirits,  there  is  no  solid  enjoy- 
ment in  living  altogether  with  people  who 
care  nothing  about  us ;  and  when  we  tiegip  to 
grow  old  and  unamuseable,  there  can  ba 
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nothing  so  comfortless  as  to  be  surrounded 
vvitli  those  who  think  of  nothing  but  amuse- 
ment. The  spectacle,  however,  is  gay  and 
beautiful  to  those  who  look,  upon  it  with  a 
good-natured  sympathy,  or  indulgence;  and 
naturally  suggests  reflections  that  may  be  in- 
teresting to  the  most  serious.^  A  judicious' 
extractor,  we  have  no  doubt,  might  accom- 
modate both  classes  of  readers,  from  the 
ample  magazine' that  lies  before  ^s. 

The  most  figuring  person  in  the  work,  and: 
indeed  of  the  age  to  which  it  belongs,,  was 
beyond  all  question  Voltaire, — oi  whom, -and 
of  whose  character,  it'presents  us  with  many 
very  amusing  traits;  He  receives  no  other 
name  throughout  the  book,  than  "  The  Patri- 
arch" of  the  Holy  Philosophical  Church,  of 
which  the  authors,  and  the  greater  part  of 
their  friends,  profess  to  be  humible  -votarieB 
and  disciples.  The  infallibility  of  its  chief, 
however,  seems  to  have  formed  no  part  of  the 
creed  of  this  reformed  religion;  for,  with  all 
his  admiration  for  the  wit,  and'  playfulhe'ss, 
and  talent  of  the  philosophic  pomtifF,  nothing 
can  exceed  the  freedoms  in  which  M.  Grimm 
indulges,  both  as  to  his  productions,  aaid  his 
character.  All  his  poetry,  he  says,  ^fter  Tan- 
cred,  is  clearly  marked  with  the  symptoms 
of  approaching  'dotage'  and  decay;  ahd  his 
views  of  many  important  subjects  he  treats 
as  altogether  erroneous,  shaUo'iV,  and  con- 
temptible. H^  is  particularly  offended  with 
him  for  not  adopting  the  decided  atheistri  of 
the  Systeme  de  la  Nature,  and  for  weakly  stop- 
ping short  at  a  kind  of  paltry  deism.  "The 
Patriarch,"  says  he,  "still  sticks  to  his  Re- 
nmnerateur-Vens;eur,  without  whom  he  fancies 
the  world  would  go  on  very  ill.  He  is  reso- 
lute enough,  I  confess,  for  putting  down  the 
god  of  knaves  and  bigots,  but  is  not  for  part' 
ing  with  that  of  the  virtuous  and  rational.  He 
reasons  upon  all  this,  too,  like  a  baby — a  very 
smart  baby  it  must  be  owned — but  a  baby 
notwithstanding:  He  would  be  a  little  puz- 
z!ld,  I  take  it,  if  he  were  asked  what  was 
the  colour  of  his  god  of  the  virtuous  and  wise, 
&c.  &c.  He  cannot  conceive,  he  says,  how 
meremotion,undirectedbyinte]ligence,should 
ever  have  produced^  such  a  world  as  we  in^ 
habit — and  we  verily  believe;  him.  Nobody 
can  conceive  it — but  it  is  a /ac^  nevertheless ; 
and  we  see  it^-which  is  nearly  as  good." 
We  give  this  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the 
disciple's  irreverence  towards  his  master;  for 
nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  thail  the 
reasoning  of'.M.  Grimm. in  support  of  his  own 
desolating  opinions.  He  is  more  near  beijjg 
right,  where  he  makes  himself  merry  with 
the  Patriarch's  ia:noranee  of  natural  philoso- 
phy. Every  Achilles  however,  he  adds,  has 
a  vulnerable  heel-r-and  that  of  the  hero  of 
Ferney  is  his  Physics.* 

'  — , — i^ I 

*  This  is  only  true,  however,  with  regard  lo  nat- 
ural history  and  chemistry  •,  for  as  to  the  nobler 
part  of  physics,  which  depends  on  science,  his  at- 
tainments were  equal  perhaps  to  those  of  any  of 
his  age  and  country,  with  the  exception  of  D' Alem- 
bert.  Even  his  astronomy,  however,  though  by 
no  means  "  mince  et  raccdurlie."  had  a  teridency 
to  confirm  him  in  that  paltry  Deism,  for  which  he 


M.  Grimm,  however,  reveals  worse  infirmi- 
ties than  this  in  his  great  preceptor.  There 
was  a' young  Mademoiselle  Eaucour,  it  seems, 
who,  though  an  actress,  enjoyed  an  unblem- 
ished reputation.  Voltaire,  who  had  never 
seen  her,  chose  one  morning  to  write  to  th« 
Marechal  de  Rioheheu, :  by  whom  she  was 
patronized,  that  she  was  a  notorious  prosti- 
tute, and  ready  to  be  taken  into  keeping  by 
any  one  who  would  offer  for  her.  This  im- 
putation having  been  thoughtlessly  communi- 
cated to  the  damsel  herself,  produced  no  little 
tjommotion;  and  upon  Voltaire's  being  re- 
monstrated with;  he  immediately  retracted 
the  whole  story,  which  it  seems  was  a  piece 
of  pure  invention;  and  confessed,  thai;  the 
only  thing  he  had  to  object  to  Madlle.  Raucour 
was,  that  he  had  understood  they  had  put  off 
the  representation  of  a  newplay  of  his,  in  or- 
der to  gratify  the  public  with  her  appearance 
in  comedy  ;i^"  and  this  was  enough,"  saya 
M.  Grimm,  "to  irritate  a  child  of  seventy- 
nine,  against  another  child  of  seventeenj^who 
came  in  the  way  of  his  gratification !"  , 
'  A  little  after,  he  tells  another  story  which 
is  not  only  very  disreputable  to  the  Patriarch, 
but  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  monstrous 
evils  that  arise  from  religious  intolerance,  in 
a  country  where  the  whole  population  is  not 
of  the  same  communion.  A  Moiis.  de  B.  in- 
troduced himself  into  a  protestant .  family  at 
Montauban,  and  after  some  time,  publicly 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  house,  in  the 
chuVch  of  her  pastor.  He  lived  several  years 
with  her,  and  had  one  daughter—- dissipated 
her  whole  property — and  at  last  deserted  her, 
and  married  another  woman  at  Paris — upon 
the  pretence  that  his  first  union  was  not  bind- 
ing, the  ceremony  not  having  been  performed 
by  a  Catholic:  priest.  The  Parliament  ulti- 
mately allowed  this  plea ;  and  farther  direct- 
ed, tmt  the  daughter.should  be  taken  from  its 
mother,  and  educated  in  the  true  faith  in  a 
convent.  The  transaction  excited  general  in- 
dignation) and  the  legality  of  the  sentence, 
and  especially  the  last  part  of  it,  was  very 
much  disputed,  both  in  the  profession  and  out 
of  it ; — when  Voltaire,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all'the  world,  thought  fit  to  put  forth -a  pam- 
phlet in  its  defence  !  M.  Grimm  treats  the 
whole  matter: with  his-  usual  coldness  ^nd 
pleasantry ; — and  as  a- sort  of  apology  for  this 
extraordinary  proceeding.' of  his  chief,  'Very 
coolly  observesj  "  The  truth  is,  that  for  some 
time  past,  the  Patriarch  has  been  suspected, 
and  indeed  convicted,  of  the  most  abominable 
Cowardice.  He  defied  the  old  Parliament  in 
his  youth  with  signal  courage  and  intrepidity; 
and  now  he  cringes  to  the  new  one,  and  even 
condescends  to  be  its  panegyrist,  from' an  ab- 
surd dread  of  being  persecuted  by  it  on  ths 
very  brink  of  the  tomb.  "  Ah !  Seigneur  Pat- 
is  so  unmercifally  rated  by  M.  Grimm.  We  do 
not  know  many  qiftrtains  in  French  poetry  more 
beautifiil  than  the  foHdwihg,  which  the -Patriarch 
indited  mpromptu,prie  fine  summer  evening—' 

'  "  Tous  ces  vaBtes  pays  i'Azat  et  de  Lumiers, 
Tir68  'du-seii^  du  vide,  et  formes  sans  m&tiiite, 
Arron'dis  sans  compas,  et  tour^ans  sans  pivot, 
Ont  ii'peine  (out£  la  depense  d'un  mot !" 
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riarche  !"  he  concludes,  in  the  true  Parisian 
accent,  "  Horace  was  much  more  excusable  for 
flattering  Augustus,  who  had  honoured  him, 
though  he  destroyed  the  republic,  than  you 
are,  for  justifying,  without  any  intelligible  mo- 
tive, a  proceeding  so  utterly  detestable,  and 
upon  which,  if  you  had  not  courage  to  speak 
as  became  you,  you  were  not  called  upon  to 
say  any  thing."  It  must  be  a  comfort  to  the 
reader  to  learn,  that  immediately  after  this  sen- 
tence, a  M.  Vanrobais,  an  old  and  most  re- 
spectable gentleman,  was  chivalrous  enough, 
at  the  age  of  seventy,  to  marry  the  deserted' 
widow,  and  to  place  her  in  a  situation  every 
way  more  respectable  than  that  of  which  she 
had  been  so  basely  defrauded. 

There  is  a  great  deal,  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes,  about  the  statue  that  was  voted  to 
Voltaire  by  his  disciples  in  1770. — Pigalle  the 
sculptor  was  despatched  to  Ferney  to  model 
him,  in  ^spite  of  the  opposition  he  affects  to 
make  in  a  letter  to  Madame  Necker,  in  which 
he  very  reasonably  observes,  that  in  order  to 
be  modelled,  a  man  ought  to  have  a  face — 
but  that  age  and  sickness  have  so  reduced 
him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  point  out  where- 
abouts his  had  been ;  that  his  eyes  are  sunk 
into  pits  three  inches  deep,  and  the  small 
remnant  of  his  teeth  recently  deserted :  that 
his  skin  is  like  old  parchment  wrinkled  over 
dry  bones,  and  his  legs  and  arms  like  dry 
spindles ; — in  short,  "  qu'on  n'a  jamais  sculpte 
un  pauvre  homme  dans  cet  etat."  Phidias 
Pigalle,  however,  as  he  calls  him,  goes  upon 
his  errand,  notwithstanding  all  these  discour- 
agements; and  finds  him,  according  to  M. 
Grimm,  in  a  state  of  great  vivacity.  "He 
skips  up  stairs,"  he  assures  me,  "more  nimbly 
than  all  his  subscribers  put  together,  and  is 
as  quick  as  lightning  in  running  to  shut  doors, 
and  open  windows ;  but,  with  all  this,  he  is 
very  anxious  to  pass  for  a  poor  man  in  the 
last  extremities;  and  would  take  it  much 
amiss  if  he  thought  that  any  body  had  dis- 
covered the  secret  of  his  health  and  vigour." 
Some  awkward  person,  indeed,  it  appears,  has 
been  complimenting  him  upon  the  occasion ; 
for  he  writes  me  as  follows: — "My  dear 
friend — though  Phidias  Pigalle  is  the  most 
virtuous  of  mortals,  he  calumniates  me  cruel- 
ly;  I  understand  he  goes  about  saying  that  I 
am  quite  well,  and  as  sleek  as  a  monk! — 
Such  is  the  ungrateful  return  he  makes  for 
the  pains  I  took  to  force  my  spirits  for  his 
amusement,  and  to  puff"  up  my  buccinatory 
muscles,  in  order  to  look  well  in  his,  eyes  ! — 
Jean  Jacques,  to  be  sure,  is  far  more  puffed 
up  than  I  am ;  but  it  is  with  conceit — from 
which  I  am  free."  In  another  letter  he  says, 
— "  When  the  peasants  in  my  village  saw  Pi- 
galle laying  out  some  of  the  instruments  of 
his  art,  they  flocked  round  us  with  great  glee, 
and  said."  Ah !  he  is  going  to  dissect  him — 
how  droll ! — so  one  spectacle  you  see  is  just 
as  good  for  some  people  as  another." 

The  account  whioft  Pigalle  himself  gives 
of  his  mission,  is  extremely  characteristic. 
For  the  first  eight  days,  he  could  make  noth- 
ing of  his  patient,-^he  was  so  restless  and 
full  of  grimaces,  starts,  and  gesticulations. 


He  promised  every  night,  indeed,  to  give  him 
a  long  sitting  next  day,  and  always  kept  hia 
.(yord ; — but  then,  he  could  no  more  git  still, 
than  a  child  of  t^ree  years  old.  He  dictated 
letters  all  the  time  to  his  secretary ;  and,,in 
the  mean  time,  kept  blowirig  peas  in  the  air, 
making  pirouettes  round  his  chamber,  or  in- 
dulging in  other  feats  of  activity,  equally  fatal 
to  the  views  of  the  artist.  Poor  Phidias  was 
about  to  return  to  Paris  in  despair^  without 
having  made  the  slightest  progi-ess  in  his  de- 
sign ;  when  the  conversation  happening  by 
good  luck  to  turn  upon  Aaron's  golden  calf, 
and  Pigalle  having  said  that  he  did  not  think 
such  a  thing  could  possibly  be  modelled  and 
cast  in  less  than  six  months,  the  Patriarch 
was  so  pleased  with  him,  that  he  submitted 
to  any  thmg  he  thought  proper  all  the  rest  of 
the  day,  and  the  model  was  completed  that 
very  evening. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  anecdotes, 
extremely  characteristic  of  the  vivacity,  im- 
patience, and  want  of  restraint  which  distin- 
guished this  extraordinary  personi  One  of 
the  most  amusing  is  that  of  the  conge  which 
he  gave  to  the  Abbe  Coyer,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  come  to  his  castle  at  Femey,  with 
the  intention  of  paying  a  long  visit.  The 
second  morning,  however,  the  Patriarch  in- 
terrupted him  in  the  middle  of  a  dull  account 
of  his  travels,  with  this  perplexing  question, 
"  Do  you  know,  M.  L'Abbe,  in  what  you  differ 
entirely  from  Don  Quixotte?"  The  pooi 
Abbe  was  unable  to  divine  the  precise  point 
of  distinction  ;  and  the  philosopher  was  pleas- 
ed to  add,  "  Why,  you  know  the  Don  took  all 
the  inns  on  his  road  for  castles,— but  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  you  take  some  castles  for 
inns."  The  Abbe  decamped  without  waiting 
for  a  further  reckoning.  He  behaved  still 
worse  to  a  M.  de  Barthe,  whom  he  invited  to 
come  and  read  a  play  to  him,  and  afterwards 
drove  out  of  the  house,  by  the  yawns  and 
frightful  contortions  with  which  he  amused 
himself,  during  the  whole  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

One  of  his  happiest  repartees  is  said  to  have 
been  made  to  an  Englishman,  who  had  re- 
cently been  on  a  visit  to  the  celebrated  Hal- 
ler,  in  whose  praise  Voltaire  enlarged  with 
great  warmth,  extolling  him  as  a  great  poet, 
a  great  naturalist,  and  a  man  of  universal 
attainments.  The  Englishman  answered,  that 
it  was  very  handsome  in  M.  De  Voltaire  to 
speak  so  well  of  Mr.  Haller,  inasmuch  as  he, 
the  said  Mr.  Haller,  was  by  no  means  so 
liberal  to  M.  de  Voltaire.  "Ahl"  said  the 
Patriarch,  with  an  air  of  philosophic  indul- 
geijce,  "I  dare  say  we  are  both  of  us  very 
much  mistaken." 

On  another  occasion,  a  certain  M.  de  St. 
Ange,  who  valued  himself  on  the  graceful 
turn  of  his  compliments,  having  come  to  see 
him,  took  his  leave  with  this  studied  allusion 
to  the  diversity  of  his  talents,  "  My  visit  to- 
day has  only  been  to  Homer — another  morn- 
ing I  shall  pay  my  respects  to  Sophocles  and 
Euripides — another  to  Tacitus — and  another 
to  Lucian."  "Ah,  Sir!"  replied  the  Patri- 
arch, "  I  am  wretchedly  old, — could  you  not 
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oonlrive  to  see  all  these  gentlemen  together?" 
M.  Mercier,  who  had  the  same  passion  for 
fine  speeches,  told  hira  one  day,  ."You  outdo 
every  body  so  much  in  their  own  way,  that  I 
anr.  sure  you  will  beat  Fontenelle  even,  in 
longevity."  "No,  no.  Sir!"  answered  the 
t*atriarch,  "  Fontenelle  was  a  Norman ;  and, 
you  may  depend  upon  it,  contrived  to  trick 
Nature  out  of  her  rights." 

One  of  the-  most  prolific  sources  of  witti- 
cisms that  is  noticed  in  this  Collection,  is  the 
Patriarch's  elevation  to  the  dignity  of  temporal 
father  of  the  Capuchins  in  his  district.  The 
cream  of  the  whole,  however,  may  be  found 
in  the  following  letter  of  his  to  M.  De  Riche- 
lieu. 

"  Je  voudrais  bien,  monseigneur,  avoir  le  plaisir 
de  voas  donner  ma  benediction  avant  de  mouri^r. 
1/ expression  vous  paraitra  un  p^u  forte:  elle  esi 
pourtant  dans  la  verite.  J'ai  I'honneur  d'etre  ca- 
pucin.  Notre  general  qui  est  a  Rome,  vient  de 
ni'envoyer  n\es  patentes ;  men  titre  est;  Frere 
Spirituel  et  Fere  Temporel  des  Capucms.  Man- 
dez-moi  [aquelte  devos  mattresses  vous  voulez  re- 
tirer  du  purgatoire :  je  vous  jure  sur  ma  barbe 
qu'elie  n'y  sera  pas  dans  vingtquatre  heures. 
Comme  je  dois  me  detacher  des  biens  de  ce 
monde,  j'ai  abantjlonne  a  mes  parens  ce  qui  m'est 
du  par  la  succession  de  feu  madame  la  prlncesse 
de  Guise,  et  par  M.  votre  intendant;  ils  iront  a 
ce  sujet  prendre  vos  ordres  qu'ils  regarderont 
comme  un  bienfait.  Je  vous  donne  ma  b&6dio- 
tion.  Sign^  Voltaire,  Capucin  iiidigne,  et  qui 
n'a  pas  encore  eu  de  bonne  fortune  de  capucin." — 
pp.  54, 55.  .  ' 

We  have  very  full  details  of  the  last  days 
of  this  distinguished  person.  He  came  to 
Paris,  as  is  well  known,  after  twenty-seven 
years'  absence,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four; 
and  the  very  evening  he  arrived,  he  recited 
himself  the  whole  of  his  Irene  to  the  players, 
and  passed  all  the  rest  of  the  night  in  cor- 
recting the  piece  for  representation.  A  few 
days  after,  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  vomit- 
ing of  blood,  and  instantly  called  stoutly  for 
a  priest,  saying,  that  they  should  not  throw 
him  out  on  the  dunghill.  A  priest  was  ac- 
cordingly brought;  and  the  Patriarch  very 
gravely  subscribed  a  profession  of  his  faith 
in  the  Christian  religion — of  which  he  was 
ashamed,  and  attempted  to  make  a  jest,  as 
soon  as  he  recovered.  He  was  received  with 
unexampled  honours  at  the  Academy,  the 
whole  members  of  which  rose  together,  and 
came  out  to  the  vestibule  to  escort  him  into 
4he  hall ;  while,  on  the  exterior,  all  the  ave- 
nues, windows,  and  roofs  of  houses,  by  which 
his  carriage  hat^  to  pass,  were  crowded  with 
spectators,  an^  resounded  with  acclamations. 
But  the  great  scene  of  his  glory  was  the  thea- 
tre ;  in  which  he  no  sooner  appeared,  than  the 
whole"  audience  rose  up,  and  continued  for 
upwards  of  twenty  minutes  in  thunders  of 
applause  and  shouts  of  acclamation  that  filled 
the  whole  house  with  dust  and  agitation. 
When  the  piece  was  concluded,  the  curtain 
was  again  drawn  up,  and  discovered  the  bust 
01  their  idol  in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  while 
the  favpnrite  actress  placed  a  crown  of  laurel 
on  its  brows,  and  recited  some  verses,  the 
words  of  which  could  scarcely  be  distin- 
guished amidst  the  tumultuous  shouts  of  the 


spectators.  The  whole  scene,  says  M.  Grimm, 
reminded  us  of  the  classic  days  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  But  it  became  more  truly  totiching  at 
the  moment  when  its  object  rose  to  retire. 
Weakened  and  agitated  by  the  emotions  he 
had  experienced,  his  limbs  trembled  beneath 
him;  and,  bending  almost  to  the  earth,  he 
seemed  ready  to  expire  under  the  weight  of 
years  and  honours  that  had  been  laid  vpon 
him.  His  eyes,  filled  with  tears,  still  spai tiled 
with  a  peculiar  fire  in  the  midst  of  his  pale 
and  faded  countenance.  All  the  beauty  and 
all  the  rank  of  France  crowded  round  him  in 
,  the  Ipbbies  and  staircases,  and  literally  bore 
him  in  their  arms  to  the  door  of  his  carriage. 
Here  the  humbler  multitude  took  their  turn ; 
and,  callings  for  torches  that  all  might  get  a 
sight  of  hini,  ohistered  round  his  coach,  and 
followed  it  to  the  door  of  his  lodgings,  with 
vehement  shouts  of  admiration  and  triumph. 
This  is  the  heroic  part  of  the  scene ; — but  M. 
Grimm  takes  oai-e  also  to  let  us  know,  that  the 
Patriarch  appeared  on  this  occasion  in  loiig 
lace  rufiles,  and  a  fine  coat  of  cut  velvet,  with 
a  grey  periwig  of  a  fashion  forty  years  old, 
which  he  used  to  comb  every  morning  with 
his  own  hands,  and  to  which  nothing  at  all 
parallel  had  been  seen  for  ages — except  on 
the  head  of  Bachaumont  the  novelist,  who 
was  known  accordingly  among  the  wits  of 
Paris  by  the  name  of  "Voltaire's  wigblock." 
This  brilliant  and  protracted  career,  how- 
ever, was  fast  drawing  to  a  close. — Retaining 
to  the  last,  that  untameable  spirit  of  activity 
and  impatience  which  had  characterized  all 
his  past  fife,  he  assisted  at  rehearsals  and 
meetings  of  the  Academy,  with  the  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  of  early  youth.  At  one  of  the 
latter,  some  objections  were  started  to  his 
magnificent  project,  of  giving  an  improved 
edition  of  their  Dictionary ; — and  he  rew)lved 
to  compose  a  discourse  to  obviate  those  ob- 
jections. To  strengthen  himself  for  this  task, 
he  swallowed  a  prodigious  quantity  of  strong 
cofiee,  and  then  continued  at  work  for  up- 
wards of  twelve  hours  without  intermission. 
This  imprudent  effort  brought  on  an  inflam- 
mation in  his  bladder;  and  being  told  by  M. 
De  Richelieu,  that  he  had  been  much  relieved 
in  a  similar  situation,  by  taking,  at  intervals, 
a  few  drops  of  laudanum,  he  provided  him- 
self with  a  large  bottle  of  that  medicine,,  and 
with  his  usual  impatience,  swallowed  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  the  course  of  the  night. 
The  consequence  was,  as  might  naturally 
have  been  expected,  that  he  fell  into  a  sort 
of  lethargy,  and  never  recovered  the  use  of 
his  faculties,  except  for  a  few  minutes  at  a 
time,  till  the  hour  of  liis  death,  which  hap- 
pened three  days  after,  on  the  evening  of  the 
30th  of  May,  1778.  the  priest  to  whom  he 
had  made  ms  confession,  and  pnother,  entered 
his  chamber  a  short  time  before  he  breathed 
his  last.  He  recognized  them  with  difficult j^ 
and  assured  them  of  his  respects.  Oiie  of 
them  coming  close  up  to  him,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  his  neck,  as  if  to  embrace  him. 
But  when  M.  le  Cure,  taking  advantage  of 
this  cordiality,  proceeded  to  urge  him  to  make 
some  sign  or  acknowledgment  of  his  behef  in 
•     M 
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the  Christian  faith,  he  gently  pushed  him 
back,  and  said,  "Alas !  let  me  die  in  peace." 
The  priest  turned  to-his  companion,  and  with 
great  moderation  and  presence  of  mind,  ob- 
served aloud,  "You  see  his  faculties  are  quite 
gone;"  They  then  quietly  left  the  apartment ; 
—and  the  dyiiig  man,  having  testified  his 
gratitude  to  Ms  kind  and  vigilant  attendants, 
and  named  several  times  the  name  of  his 
favourite  niece  Madame  Denis,  shortly  after 
expired. 

Nothing  can  better  mark  the  character  of 
the  work  before  us,  and  of  its  author,  than  to 
state,  that  the  despatch  which  contains  thisn 
fitrikmg  account  of  the  last  hours  of  his  illus- 
trious patron  and  friend,  terminates  with  an : 
obscene  epigram  of  M.  Rulhiere,  and  a  gay 
critique  on  the- new  admmistration  of  thff 
opera  Buffa  !  There  are  various  epitaphs  on 
Voltaire,  scattered  through  the  sequel  of  the 
volume  : — we  prefer  this  very  brief  one,  by  a 
lady  of  Lausanne. 

"Ci-git  V enfant  gale  du  monde  qu'il  gata." 

Among  the  other  proofs  which  M.  Grimm 
has  recorded  of  the  celebrity  of  this  extra- 
ordinary person,  the  incredible  multitude  of 
his  portraits  that  were  circulated,  deserves  to  1 
be  noticed.  One  ingenious  artist,  in  particular, 
of  the  name  of  Huber,  had  acquired  such  a 
facility  in  forming  his  countenance,  that  he 
could  not  only  cut  most  striking  likenesses 
of  him  out  of  paper,  with  scissars  held  be- 
hind his  back,  but  could  mould  a  little  bust 
of  Mm  in  half  a  minute,  out  of  a  bit  of  bread, 
and  at  last  used  to  make  his  dog  manufacture 
most  excellent  profiles,  by  making  Mm  bite 
off"  the  edge  of  a  biscuit  which  he  held  to 
him  in  three  or  four  different  position^ ! 

There  is  less  about  Roiisseau  in  these 
volumes,  than  we  should  expect  from  their 
author's  early  intimacy  with  that  great  writer. 
What  there  is,  however,  is  candid  and  judi- 
cious. M.  Grimm  agrees  with  Madame  de 
Stael,  that  Rousseau  was  notMngof  a  French- 
man in  his  character; — and  accordingly  he 
observes,  that  though  the  magic  of  Ms  style 
and  the  extravagance  of  his  sentiments  pro- 
cured him  some  crazy  disciples,  he  never  nad 
any  hearty  partisans  among  the  enlightened 
part  of  the  nation.  He  laughs  a  good  deal  at 
hifi  afl'ectations  and  unpardonable  animosi- 
ties,— but  gives,  at  all  times,  the  highest 
praise  to  Ms  genius,  and  sets  Mm  above  all 
his  contemporaries,  for  the  warmth,  the  ele- 
gance, and  the  singular  richness  of  Ms  style. 
'He  says,  that  the  general  opinion  at  Paris  was, 
that  he  had  poisoned  himself; — that  his  natu- 
ral disposition  to  melancholy  had  increased  in 
an  alarming  degree  after  Ms  return  from  Eng- 
land, and  had  been  aggravated  by  the  sombre 
and  solitary  life  to  which  he  had  condemned 
himself ;— that  mind,  he  adds,  at  once  too 
strong  and  too  weak  to  bear  the  burden  of 
existence  with  tranquillity,  was  perpetually 
prolific  of  monsters  and  of  phantoms,  that 
haunted  all  his  steps,  and  drove  him  to  the 
borders  of  distractior;  There  is  no  doubt, 
continues  M.  Grimm,  that  for  many  months 
before  Ms  death   he  had  firmly  persuaded 


himself  that  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had 
their  eyes  fixed  upon  him  as  a  most  dangei- 
ous  and  portentous  being,  whom  they  should 
take  the  first  opportunity  to  destroy.  He  waa 
also  satisfied  that  :M.  de  Choiseul  had  pro- 
jected and  executed  the  conquest  of  Corsica, 
for  no  other  purpose  but  to  deprive  Mm  of  the 
honourof  legislating  for  it ;  and  that  Prassia 
and  Russia  had  agreed,  to  partition  Poland 
upon  the  same  jealous  and  unworthy  con- 
sideration. WMle  the  potentates  of  Europe 
were  thus  busied  in  thwarting  and  mortifying 
him  abroad,  the  pMlosophers,  he  was  per- 
suaded,- were  entirely  devoted  to  the  same 
project  at  home.  They  had  spies,  he  firmly 
believed,  posted  round  all  his  steps,  and  were 
continually 'making  efforts  to  rouse  the  popu- 
lace to  insult  and  murder -Mm.  At  ihe  head 
of  this  conspiracy,  of  the  reality  of  which  he 
no  more  doubted  than  of  Ms  existence,  he 
had  placed  the  Due  de  Choiseul,  Ms  physi- 
cian  Tronchin,  M-  D'Alembert,  and  our  au- 
thor!— But  we  must  pass  to  characters  less 
known  or  familiar. 

The  gayest,  and  the  most  naturally  gay 
perhaps  of  all  the  coterie,  was  the  Abbe  Go- 
Hani,  a  Neapolitan,  who  had  resided  for  many 
year's  in  Paris,  but  had  been  obliged,  very 
much  against  his  will,  to  return  to  his  ovm 
country  about  the  time  that  this  journal  com- 
menced. M.  Grimm  inserts  a  yariety  of  his 
letters,  in  all  of  which  the  infantine  petulance 
and  freedom  of  his  character  are  distiiictly 
marked,  as  well  as  the  singular  acutenessand 
clearness  of  his  understanding.  The  first  is 
written  immediately  after  his  exile  from.  Paris 
in  1770. 

"Madame,  je  suis  toujours  inconsolable  d'avoir 
quitt^  Paris ;  et  encore  plus  inconsolable  de  n  avoir 
re^u  aucune  nouvelle  ni  de  vous,  ni  du  paresseux 
philosophe.  Est-il  possible  que  ce  moiistre,  dans 
son  impassibilitie,  ne  senle  pas  a  quel  point  mon 
honneur,  ma  gloire,  dont  je  me  finhe,  mon  plaisir 
et  celui  de  mes  amis,  dont  je  me  soucie  beau.cqup, 
sent  interesses  dans  I'affaire  que  je  lui  ai  cpnfiee,  et 
combien  je  suis  impaiient  d'apprendre  qu'ert  fin  la 
pacolille  a  double  le  cap  et  pa8s6  le  terrible  d^filo 
de  la  revision:  car,  apres  cela,  je  serai  tranquilla 
sur  le  reste. 

"  Mon  voyage  a  ^te  fres  heureux  sur  la  terre  et 
surl'onde;ilameme6ied'unbonheurinconcevable. 
Je  n'ai  jamais  eu  chaud,  et  toujours  le  vent  en  poupe 
sur  le  Rhone  et  sur  la  met ;  il  parait  que  tout  me  ''. 
pousse  ai  m'eloigner  de  tout  ce  que  j'aime  au  monde, 
L'hero'isme  sera  done  bien  plus  grand  et  bien  plus 
memorable,  de  vaincre  les  Clemens,  la  nature,  Irs 
dieux  conspir^si  et  de  retourner  a  Paris  en  d^pit 
d'eux.  Oui,  Paris  est  ma  patrie;  on  aura  beau  ■ 
m'en  exiler,  j'y  retomberai.  Attendez-vous  done 
a  me  voir  eiabli  dans  la  rue  Fromenleau,  au  quam- 
erne,  sur  le  derri^re,  chez  la  nommee  .'■;•..  fi|js 
majeure.  La  demcurera  le  plus  grand^  genie  de 
notre  age,  en  pension  a  trente  sous  par  jour ;  et  il 
sera  heureux.  Quel  plaisir  que  de  delirer !  ^  Adieii. 
Je  vous  prie  d'envoyer  vos  letlres  toujours  a  I'liotel 
de  I'ambassadeur.     '  ^ 

"  Grimm  est-il  de  retour  de^on  voyage  V 

Another  to  the  Baron  Holbach  is  nearly  in 
the  same  tone. 

"Que faites- vous, mon cber baron ?  Vous amusez- 
vous?  La  baronne se  porfe-t-elle bien  ?  Comm^ent 
vont  vos  enfans?  La  philosophie,  dont  vous  etes 
le  premier  maiire  d'h8tel,  mangc-t-elle  toujonis 
d'un  aussi  bon  app^tit  ? 
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"  Pour  tnoi,  je  m'ennuie  mortellehient  ici;  je  ne 
voia  personne,  exoepte  deux  ou  trois  Franjais.  Je 
tuis  le  £ulliver  revenu  du  pays  des  Hoyinbyims, 

3uj  ne  fait  plus  eociete  qu'avec  ses  deux  chevaux. 
8  vais  rendre  des  visiles  de  devoir  aux  iemnies 
des  deux  mitiistres  d'etat  et  de  finances;  et  puis  je 
dors  ou  je  reve.  Quelle  vie!  Rien  n'amuse  ici: 
point  d'ediis,  point-de  reductions,  point  de  retenues, 
point  de  susfifensions  de  paiemens :  la  vie  y  est  d'une 
unifbrniiie  tuante  ;  on  ne  dispute  de  rien,  pas  meme 
de  religion.  Ah  !  nion  cher  Paris !  ahi !  que  je  te 
regrotte ! 

"Donnez-moi  quelques  nouvelles  liiteraires, 
mais  n'en  attendez  pas  en  revanche.  Pour  les 
gi'arids  evenemens  en  Europe,  je  crois  que  nous  en 
alloiis  devenir  le  bureau.  On  dit,  en  effet,  que  las 
floite  Russe  a  enfin  debarque  a  Patras^que  tome  la 
Moree  s'est  revoltee  et  declaree  en  faveur  des  de- 
barques,  et  que  sans  coup  ferir  ils  s'en  sonl  rendus 
maiires,  exoepte  des  villas  de  Corinthe  et  de  Napoli 
de  Romanic:  cela  merite  eonfrrmation.  Quelle 
avanture  I  Nous  serons  limitrophes  des  Russes ; 
et  d'Otrante  a  Petersbourg  il  n'y  aura  plus  qu'un 
pas,  et  un  petit  trajet  de  mer :  Dux  ffsmina  facti. 
Une  femrne  aura  fait  cela !  Cela  est  trop  beau  pour 
8tre  vrai." 

The  next  is  not  such  pure  trifling. 

"  Vous  avez  reconnu  Voltaire  dans  son  sermon  ; 
raoi  je  n'y  reconnais  que  I'echo  de  feu  M.  de  Vol^ 
tairc.  '  Ah  !  il  rabache  trop  a  present.  Sa  Catherini 
est  une  maJtresse  femime,  parce  qu'elle  est  inlol- 
erante  et  conqueranie ;  tons  les  grands  hommes 
ont  ^leintolerans,  et  ilfaut  I'Stre.  Si  Ton  rencontre 
snr  son  chemin  un  prince  sol,  il  faut  lui>  precher  la 
tolerance,  afin  qu'ildonpe  dans  le  pi^ge,  et  que  le 
pani  ecrase  ait  le  temps  de  se  relever  par  la  tolerance 
qu'on  lui  accorde,  et  d'ecraser  son  adversaire  a  son 
tour.  Ainsi  le  sermon  sur  la  tolerance  est  un  ser- 
mon fait  aux  sots  ou  aux  gens  dupes,  ou  a  des  gens 
qui  n'ont  aucun  interet  dans  la. chose  :  voilapour- 
quni,  quelquefola,  un  prince  seculier  doit  ecouter  la 
tolerance ;  e'est  lorsque  I'aiiaire  inleresse  lespretres 
sans  interesser  les  souverains.  Mais  en  Pologne,  les 
fiveques  sont  lout  a  la  fois  pretreset  souverains,  et. 
s'ils  le  peuvent,  ils  feront  fort  bien  de  chasser  les 
Ru'sses,  et  d'envoyer  au  diable  tous  les  Dis^sidens  ; 
et  Catherine  fera  fort  bien  d'ecraser  les  ev6ques  si 
cela  lui  reussit,  Moi  je  n'en  crois  rien  ;  je  crois  que 
les  Russes  ecraseront  les  Turcs  par  contre-coup. 
el  ne  feront  qu'aerandit-  et  reveiller  les  Polonais, 
comme  Philippe  II.  et  la  maison  d'Auiriche  ecra- 
serent  I' Allernagne  et  I'lialie,  en  voulant  iroubler 
la  France  qu'ils  nei  firent  qu'ennoblir :  voila  mes 
prophfeiies." 

"  Voire  lettre  du  8  juin  n'est  point  gaie^;  il  s'en 
faut  meme  beaucoup :  vous  avouez  vous-rtfeme  que 
vous  n'avez  que  quelques  lueurs  de  gaiete  ;  je  crains 
quecSia  ne  lienne  au  physique,  et  que  vous  nevous 
poriiez  pas  bien :  voila  ce  qui  me  fache.  Pour  moi, 
je  fais  tout  ce  que  je  puis  pour  vous  egayer,  et  ce 
n'est  pas  un  petit  effort  pour  moi:  car  je  suis  si 
ennuye  de  roon  existence  ici,  qu'en  vervte  je  deviens 
homme  d'affaires  et  homme  grave  de  jOur  en  jour 
davantage,  et  je  finirai  par  devenir  Nepolitain,  tout 
comme  un  autre." 

Another  contains  some  admirable  remarks, 
on  the  character  of  Cicero,  introduced  in  the 
same  style  of  perfect  ease  and  familiarity. 

"  On  peut  rcprarder  Ciceron  comme  litterateur, 
comme  philosophe  et  comme  homme  d'etat.  11  a. 
^te  an  des  plus  grands  litterateurs  qui  aient  jamais 
ete ;  il  savait  lout  ce  qu'on  savait  de  son  temps, 
exoepte  la  geometrie  et  autres  sciences  de  ce  genre. 
II  etait  mediocre  philosophe :  car  il  savait  tout  ce 
que  les  Grecs  avaient  pense,  et  le  rendiiil  avec  une 
cl'arie  admirable,  niaia  il  ne  pensait  rien  et  n'avait 
pas  la  force  de  rirti  imaginer.  Comme  homme 
d'etat,  Ciceron,  etant  d'une  basse  extraction,  et 
voulant  parvenir,  aurait  dti  se  jeter  dans  le  parti  de 
roppositioii,  de  lu  charabre  basse  on  du  peuple,  si 


vous  voulez.  Cela  lui  etait  d'autant  plus  aise,  que 
Marius,  fondaleur  de  ce  parti,  etait  de  son  pays.  II 
en  fut  m6me  tente,  car  it  d^buta  par  attaquer  Sylla 
et  par  se  lier  avec  les  gens  du  parti  de  I'opposition, 
a  la  tele  desquels,  apres  la  mort  de  Marius,  eiaient 
Claudius,  Caiilina,  Cesar.  Mais  le  parti  des  grands 
avail  besoin  d'un  jurisconsulte  et  d'un  savant;  car 
les  grands  seigneurs,  en  general,  ne  savent  ni  lire 
ni  6crire  ;*!1  sentit  done  qu'on  aurait  plus  besoin  de 
lui  dans  le  parti  des  grands,  et  qu'il  y  jouerait  un 
role  plus  brillanl.  II  s'y  jeta,  et  des-lors  on  vit  un 
homme  nouveau,  tin  parvenu  m^le  avec  les^patri- 
ciens.  Figurez-vous  en  Angleterre  un  avocat  dont 
la  cour  a  besoin  pour  faire  un  chanc^lier,  et  qui  suit 
par  consequent  le  parti  du  miniatere.  Ciceron  brilla 
done  a  cote  de  Pompee,  etc.,  toutes  les  (bis  qu'il 
etait  question  de  choses  de  jurisprudence;  mats  il 
lui  manquait  la  naissance,  les  ricliesses  ;  et  surtout 
ri'etant  pas  homme  de  guerre,  il  jouait  de  ce  c6te-la 
un  role  suballerne.  TD'ailleurs,  par  inclination 
naturelle,  il  aimait  le  parti  de  Cesar,  et  il  etait 
faliglie  de  la  morgue  des  grands  qui  lui  faisaieiit 
sentir  souvent  le  prix  des  bieiifaits  dont  on  I'avait 
comble.  II  n'etait  pas  pusillanime,  il  ^lait  incertain; 
il  ne  defendah  pas  des  scelerats,  il  delendaii  les  gens 
de  son  parti  qui  ne  valaient  guere  mieux  que  ceux 
du  parti  coniraire." 
We  shall  add  only  the  foUovf ing. 

"Le  dialogue  des  tableaux  du  Louvre  interesse 
peu  a  cinq  cents  lieues  de  Paris  ;  le  baron  de  Glisi- 
chen  et  moi,  nous  en  avons  ri :  personnes  ne  nous 
aurait  entendus.  Au  reste,  a  propos  des  tableaux, 
je  remarque  que  le  caractere  domiiiant  des  Franeais  ^ 
percetoujours;  ils  sont  causeurs,  raisonneurs,  badins '^ 
par  essence.  Un  mauvais  tableau  enlante  une 
bonne  brochure  ;  ainsi  vous  paijlerez  mieux  des  arts 
que  vous  ne  les  cultiverez  jamais.  II  se  trouvei'a 
au  bout  du  compte,  dans  quelques  siecles,  que  vous 
aurez  le  mieux  raisonne,  le  mieux  discute  ce  que 
toutes  les  autres  nations  auront  fail  de  mieux. 
Cherissez  done  I'imprimerie,  c'est  voire  lot  dans  ce 
bas  monde.  Mais  vous  avez  mis  tin  impot  sur  le 
papier.  Quelle  soltise !  Plaisanlerie  a  part,'un 
impot  sur  le  papier  est  la  fame  en  politique  la  plus 
forte  que  se  soil  commise  en  France  depuis  un  siecle. 
il  valait  mieux  faire  la  banqueroute  universelle,  et 
laisser  au  Franjais  le  plaisir  de  parler  a  I' Europe  a 
peu  de  frais.  Vous  avez  plus  conquis  de  pays  par 
les  livres  que  par  les  armes.  Vous  ne  devez  la 
gloire  de  la  nation  qu'  a  vos  ouvrages,  et  vous  voulez 
vous  forcer  a  vous  taire !" 

"  Ma  belle  dame,  s'il  servait  a  quelque  chose  de 
pleurer  les  morts,  je  viendrais  pleurer  avec  vous  la 
perte  de  noire  Helvetius ;  mais  la  mort  n'est  autre 
chose  que  le  regret  des  vivans ;  si  nous  ne  leregret- 
lons  pas,  il  ii'est  pas  mort:  tout  comme  si  nous  ne 
I'avions  jamais  ni  coniiu  ni  aime,  il'ne  serail  pas  ne. 
Toqt  ce  qui  e.xiste'.  exisie  en  nous  par  rapport  a 
nous.  Souvenez-vous  que  le  petit  proph^le  faisail 
de  la  metaphysique  lorsqu'il  etait  trisie ;  j'en  fais  de 
meme  a  present.  Mais  enfin  le  mal  de  la  perte 
d' Helvetius  est  le  vide  qu'il  laisse  dans  la  ligne  du 
bataillqn.  Serrons  done  les  lignes,  aimnns-nous 
davantage,  lious  qui  restons,  et  il  n'y  paraltra  pas. 
Moi  qui  siiis  le  major  de  ce  malheureux  regiment, 
je.vous  crie  a  tous  :  serrez  les  ligiies,  avancez,  feu! 
On  ne  s'apercevra  pas  de  noire  pert*.  Ses  enfans 
n'ont  perdu  ni  jeunesse  ni  beaule  par  la  mort  de 
lenr  pere ;  elles  ont  gagne  la  qualite  d'heritieres; 
pourquoi  diable  allez-vous  pleurer  sur  leur  sort? 
Elles  se  marieront,  n'en  doutez  pas:  cet  oracle  est 
plus  sur  que  celui  de  Calchas.  Sa  femme  est  plus  a 
plaindre.'a  moins  qu'elle  ne  rencontre  un  gendre 
aussi  raisonnable  que  son  mari,  ce  qui  n'est  pas 
bien  ais^,  mais  plus  aisS  a  Paris  qu'ailleurs.^  ■  ?.'  5"* 
encore  bieirdes  mcBuis,  des  verius,  de  I'hero'isme 
dans  voire  Paris ;  il  y  en  a  plus  qu'ailleura,  croyez- 
moi :  c'est  ce  t^ui  me  le  fail  regretter,  et  me  le  fera 
peui-8lFe  revoir  un  jour." 

The  notice  of  the  death  of  Helvetius,  con- 
tained in  this  last  extract,  leads  us  naturally 
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to  turn  to  the  pabsage  in  M.  Grimm  in  which 
this  event  is  commemorated;  and  we  there 
find-  a  very  full  and  curious  account  of  this 
zealous  philosopher.  Helvetius  was  of  Dutch 
extraction ;  and  his  father  having  been  chief 
physician  to  the  Queen,  the  son  was  speedily 
appointed  to  the  very  lucrative  situation  of 
Farmer-general  of  the  Finances.  He  was  re- 
markably good  tempered,  benevolent,  and 
liberal ;  and  passed  his  youth  in  idle  and  vo- 
luptuous indulgence,  keeping  a  sort  of  seraglio 
as  a  part  of  his  establishment,  and  exercising 
himself  with  universal  applause  in  the  noble 
science  of  dancing,  in  which  he  attained  such 
eminence,  that  he  is  said  to  have  several 
times  supplied  the  place  of  the  famous  Dupre 
in  the  ballets  at  the  opera.  An  unhappy  pas- 
sion for  literary  glory  came;  however,  to  dis- 
,turb  this  easy  life.  The  paradoxes  and  ef- 
frontery of  Maupertuis  had  brought  science 
into  fashion ;  and  for  a  season,  no  supper  was 
thought  complete  at  Paris  without  a  mathe- 
matician. Helvetius,  therefore,  betook  him- 
self immediately  to  the  study  of  geometry : 
But  he  could  make  no  hand  of  it ;  and  for- 
tunately the  rage  passed  away  before  he  had 
time  to  expose  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
itiated. Next  came  the  poetical  glory  of  Vol- 
taire ; — and  Helvetius  instantly  resolved  to  be 
a  poet — and  did  with  great  labour  produce  a 
long  poem  on  happiness,  which  was  not  pub- 
lished however  till  after  his  death,  and  has 
not  improved  his  chance  for  immortality.  But 
it  was  the  success  of  the  President  p^ontes- 
quieu's  celebrated  Esprit  des  Loix,  that  final- 
ly decided  the  literary  vocation  of  Helvetius. 
That  work  appeared  in  1749;  and  in  1750  the 
Farmer-general  actually  resigned  his  office ; 
married,  retired  into  the  country,  spent  ten 
long  years  in  digesting  his  own  book  Be 
V Esprit,  by  which  he  fondly  expected  to  rival 
the  fame  of  his  illustrious  predecessor.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  wofuUy  disappointed. 
The  book  appeared  to  philosophers  to  be 
nothing  but  a  paradoxical  and  laborious  repe- 
tition of  truths  and  difficulties  with  which  all 
good  thinkers  had  long  been  familiar ;  and  it 
probably  would  have  fallen  into  utter  oblivion, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  injudicious  clamour 
which  was  raised  against  it  by  the  bigots  and 
devotees  of  the  court.  Poor  Helvetius,  who 
had  meant  nothing  more  than  to  make  him- 
self remarkable,  was  as  much  surprised  at 
the  outcries  of  the  godly,  as  at  the  silence 
of  the  philosophers ;  and  never  perfectly  re- 
covered the  shock  of  this  double  disappoint- 
ment. He  still  continued,  however,  his  habits 
of  kindness  and  liberality — gave  dinners  to 
the  men  of  letters  when  at  Paris,  and  hunted 
and  compiled  philosophy  with  great  perse- 
verance in  the  country.  His  temper  was  so 
good,  that  his  society  could  not  fail  to  be 
agreeable ;  but  his  conversation,  it  seems,  was 
not  very  captivating ;  he  loved  to  push  every 
matter  of  discussion  to  its  ^'ery  last  results ;  and 
reasoned  at  times  so  very  loosely  and  largely, 
as  to  be  in  danger  of  being  taken  for  a  person 
vbry  much  overtaken  with  liquor.  He  died  of 
gout  in  his  stomach,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six ; 
andj  as  an  author,  is  now  completely  forgotten. 
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Nobody  knows  a  better  or  a  more  amiable 
figure  in  this  book,  than  Madame  Geoffrin. 
Active,  reasonable,  indulgent,  and  munificent 
beyond  example  for  a  woman  in -private  life, 
she  laid  a  sure  claim  to  popularity  by  taking 
for  her  maxim  the  duty  of  "giving  and  for- 
giving ;"  and  showed  herself  so  gentle  in  her 
deportment  to  children  and  servftnts^  that  if 
she  had  not  been  overcome  with  an  unlucky 
passion  for  intrigue  aud  notoriety,  she  might 
have  afforded  one  exception  at  least  to  the 
general  heartlessness  of  the  society  to  which 
she  belonged.  Some  of  the  repartees  re- 
corded of  her  in  the^e  volumes,  are  very 
remarkable.  M.  de  Rulhiere  threatened  to 
make  public,  certain  very  indiscreet^remarks 
on  the  court  of  Russia,  from  the  sale  of  which 
he  expected  great  profits.  Madame  Geofirin, 
who  thought  he  would  get  into  difficulties  by 
taking  such  a  step,  offered  hina  a  very  hand- 
some sum  to  put  nis  manuscript  in  the  fire. 
He  answered  her  with  many  lofty  and  ani- 
mated observations  on  the  meaimess  and  un- 
worthiness  of  taking  money  to  suppress  truth. 
To  all  which  the  lady  listened  with  the  utmost 
complacency;  and  merely  replied,  "Well! 
say  yourself  how  much  more  you  must  have." 
Another  mot  of  hers  became  an  estabhshed 
canon  at  all  the  tables  of  Paris.  The  Comte 
de  Coigny  was  wearying  her  one  evening 
with  some  interminable  story,  when,  upoh 
somebody  sending  for  a  part  of  the  dish  be- 
fore him,  he  took  a  little  knife  out  of  his 
pocket,  and  began  to  carve,  talking  all  the 
time  as  before.  "Monsieur  le  Comte,"  said 
Madame  Goeifrin,  a  little  out  of  patience, 
"  at  table  there  should  only  be  large  knives 
and  short  stories.  In  her  old  age  she  was 
seized  with  apoplexy;  and  her  daughter, 
during  her  illness,  refused  access  to  the  phi- 
losophers. When  she  recovered  a  little,  she 
laughed  at  the  precaution,  and  made  her 
daughter's  apology — by  saying,  "She  had 
done  like  Godfrey  of  BouiUoti — defended  her 
tomb  ^rom  the  Infidels."  The  idea  of  her 
ending  in  devotion,  however,  occasioned  much 
merriment  and  some  scandal  among  her  phi- 
losophical associates. 

The  name  of  Marmontel  occurs  very  often 
in  this  collection ;  but  it  is  not  attended  with 
any  distinguished  honours.  M.  Grimm  ac- 
cuses liim  of  want  of  force  or  passion  in  his 
style,  and  of  poverty  of  invention  and  httle- 
ness  of  genius.  He  says  something,  however, 
of  more  importance  on  occasion  of  the  first 
representation  of  that  writer's  foolish'  little 
piece,  entitled,  "Silvain."  The  courtiers  and 
sticklers  for  rank,  he  observes,  all  pretended 
to  be  mightily  alarmed  at  the  tendency  of  this 
little  opera  in  one  act ;  and  the  Due  de  Noailles 
took  the  trouble  to  say,  that  its  plain  object 
was  to  show  that  a  gentleman  could  do  noth- 
ing so  amiable  as  to  marry  his  maid  servant, 
and  let  his  cottagers  kill  his  game  at  their 
pleasure.  It  is  really  amusing,  continues  M. 
Grimm,  to  observe,  how  positive  many  people 
are,  that  all  this  is  the  result  of  a  deep  plot 
on  the  part  of  the  Encyclopedistes,  and  thai 
this  silly  farce  is  the  fruit  of  a  solemn  con- 
spiracy against  the  privileged  o.-derSj'anJ  io 
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support  of  the  horrible  doctrine  of  universal 
flquality.  If  they  would  only  condescend  tc 
consult  me,  however,  he  concludes,  I  couli; 
oblige  them  with  a  much  simpler,  though  lehs 
magnifitent  solution- of  the  mystery;  the  truth 
being,  that  the  extravagance  of  M.  Marmon- 
tei's  little  plot  proceeds  neither  from  his  love 
of  equality,  nor  from  the  commands  of  an  anti- 
social conspiracy,  but  purely  from  the  poverty 
of  his  imagination,  and  his  want  of  talent  for 
dramatic  composition.  It  is  always  much 
more  easy  to  astonish  by  extravagance,  than 
to  interest  by  natural  representations;  and 
those  commonplaces,  of  love  triumphing  over 
pride  of  birth,  and  benevolence  getting  the 
better  of  feudal  prejudices,  are  among  the 
most  vulg-ar  resources  of  those  who  are  inqa- 
pable*  of  devising  incidents  at  once  probable 
and  pathetic. 

Thip  was  written  in  the  year  1770;— and 
vvhile  it  serves  to  show  us,  that  the'  imputa- 
tion of  conspiracies  against  the  throne  and 
the  altar,  of  which  succeeding  times  were 
doomed  to  hear  so  much,  were  by  no  means 
an  original  invention  of  the  age  which  gave 
them  the  greatest  encouragement,  it  may 
help  also  to  show  upon  what  slight  founda- 
tion such  imputations  are  usually  hazarded. 
Great  national  changes,  indeed,  are  never  the 
result  of  conspiracies — but  of  causes  laid  deep 
and  wide  in  the  structure  and  condition  of  so- 
ciety,—and  which  necessarily  produce  those 
combinations  of  individuals,  who  seem  to  be 
the  authors  of  the  revolution  when  it  happens 
to  be  ultimately  brought  about  by  their  in- 
strumentality. The  Holy  Church  Philosophic 
of  Paris,  however,  was  certainly  quite  inno- 
cent of  any  such  intention ;  and,  we  verily  be- 
lieve, had  at  no  time  any  deeper  views  in  its 
councils  than  are  expressed  in  the  following 
extract  from  its  registers. 

"  Comme  il  est  d'usage,  dans  notre  sainle  Eglise 
philosophique,  de  nous  reunir  quelquefois  pour  don- 
ner  auxfideles  de  salutaires  et  utiles  instructions 
Bur  I'eiat  actual  de  la  foi,  les  progres  et  bonnes 
(Euvres  de  nos  freres,  j'ai  I'honneur  de  vous  adres- 
ser  les  annonces  et  bans  qui  ont  eu  lieu  a  la  suite  de 
notre  dernier  sermon." 

"  Frere  Thomas  fait  savoir  qu'il  a  compost  un 
Essai  sur  les  Femmes,  qui  fera  un  ouvr&ge  con- 
siderable. L'Eailise  eslime  la  purete  de  moeurs  et 
les  vertus  de  frere  Thomas;  elle  craint  qu'il  ne 
connaisse  pas  encore  assez  les  femmes  ;  elle  lui 
Conseilla  de  se  lier  plus  intimement,  s'il  se  peut, 
avec  quelques  unes  des  heroines  qu'il  freqnente, 
pour  le  plus  grand  bien  de  son  ouvrage  ;  et,  pour 
le  plus  grand  bien  de  son  style,  elle  le  conjure  de 
considerer  combien,  suivant  la  deeouverte  de  noire 
illuatre  patriarche,  I'adjectif  affaiblit  souvent  le  sub- 
sianiif,  quoiqu'il  s'y  rapporte  en  cas,  en  nombre  et 
en  genre. 

"  Sceur^Necker  fait  savoir  qu'elle  donnera  tou- 
jours  a  dtner  les  vendredis:  I'Eglise  s'y  rendra, 
parne  qu'elle  fait  caade.sa  personne  et  de  celle  de 
son  epoux ;  elle  voudrait  pouvoir  en  dire  autant  de 
son  cuisiniar. 

"  Sosur  de  I'Espina.'ise  fait  savoir  que  sa  fortune 
«e  lui  permet  pas  d'offrir  ni  a  dtner,  ni  a  souper,  et 
qu'elle  n'en  a  pas  moins  d'envie  de  recevoir  chez 
elle  les  fteres  qui  voudront y  venir  digerer.  L'Eglise 
ni'ordonne  de  lui  dire  qu'elle  s'y  rendra,  et  que, 
(juand  on  a  autant  d'esprit  et  de  merite,  on  peut  se 
passer  de  beaul^  et  de  fortune. 

"  Mere  Geoffrin  fait  savoir  qu'elle  renouvelle  les 
defenses  et  lois  prohibitivps  des  annees  prfcedentes, 
1$ 
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't  qu'il  ne  sera  pas  plus  permis  que  pat  le  passe  de 
rarler  chez  elle  ni  d'affaires  inierieures,  ni  d'affaires 
-•xterieures  j  ni  d'ailairas  de  la  cour,  ni  d'affaires  de 
aviile;  ni  de  paix,  ni  de  guerre;  ni  de  religion. 
Ml  de  gouvernement;  ni  de  theologie,  ni  de  meia- 
physique  ;  ni  de  grammaire,  ni  de  musique  ;  ni,  en 
ecneial,  d'aucune  matiere  guelconque ;  et  qu'elle 
commet  dom  Burigni,  benedictin,  de  robe  courte, 
pciur  (aire  taire  tout  le  monde,  a  cause  de  sa  dex- 
leriie,^  connue,  et  du  grand  credit  dont  il  jouit,  et 
pour  eiie  gronde  par  elle,  en  pariiculier,  de  loutes 
les  coniraventiong  a  ces  defenses.  L'Eglise,  con- 
sideiant  que  le  silence,  et  nOiamment  sur' les  ma- 
tieres_  dont  est  question,  n'est  pas  son  fort,  promel 
d  obeir  autant  qu'elle  y  sera  conlrainte  par  forme 
de  violence." 

We  hear  a  great  deal,  of  course,  of  Diderot, 
in  a  work  of  which  he  was  partly  the  author; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  deny  him  the  praise 
of  ardour,  originality,  and  great  occasional 
eloquence.     Yet  we  not  only  feel  neither  re- 
spect nor  affection  for  Diderot— but  can  sel- 
dom read  any  of  his  lighter  pieces  without  a 
certain  degree  of  disgust.    There  is  a  tone  of 
blackguardism — (we  really  can  find  no  other 
word) — both  in  his  indecency  and  his  pro- 
fanity, which  we  do  not  recollect  to  have  met 
with  in  any  other  good  writer;  and  which  is 
apt,  we  think,  to  prove  revolting  even  to  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  the  licence  of  this 
fraternity.     They  who  do  not  choose  to  look 
into  his  Religieuse  for  the  full  iHustration  of 
this  remark — and  we  advise  no  one  to  look 
there  for  any  thing— may  find  it  abundantly, 
though  in  a  Jess  flagrant  fonri,  in  a  little  essay 
on  women,  which  is  inserted  in  these  volumes 
as  a  supplement  or  corrective  to  the  larger 
work  of  M.  Thomas  on  that  subject.    We 
must  say,  however,  that  the  whole  tribe  of 
French  writers  who  have  had  any  pretensions 
to  philosophy  for  the  last  seventy  years,  are 
infected  with  a  species  of  indelicacy  which  is 
peculiar,  we  think,  to  their  nation ;  and  strikes 
us  as  more  shameful  and  offensive  than  any 
other.    We  do  not  know  very  well  how  to 
describe  it,  otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  it 
consists  in  a  strange  combination  of  physical 
science  with  obscenity,  and   an   attempt  to 
unite  the  pedantic  and  disgusting  details  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  with  images  of  vo- 
luptuousness and   sensuality ;— an    attempt, 
we  think,   exceedingly  disgusting   and  de- 
basing, but,  not  in  the  least  degree  either 
seductive  or  amusing.     Maupertuis  and  Vol- 
taire, and  Helvetius  and  Diderot,  are  full  of 
this.  Buffon  and  d'^lembert  are  by  no  means 
free  of  it ;  and  traces  of  it  may  even  be  dis- 
covered in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  himself. 
We  could  pardon  some  details  in  the  Emile 
— or  the  Confessions; — but  we  own  it  appears 
to  us  the  most  nauseous  and  unnatural  of  all 
things,  to  find  the  divine  Julie  herself  inform- 
ing her  cousin,  with  much  complacency,  that 
she  had  at  last  discovered,  that  "  quoique  son 
cosur  trop  tendre  avoit  besoin  d'amour,  ses 
sens  n'avoient  plus  besoin  d'un  amant," 

The  following  epigram  is  a  little  in  the 
taste  we  have  been  condemning ; — but  it  has 
the  merit  of  being  excessively  clever.  Ma- 
dame du  Chatelet  had  long  lived  separate 
from  her  husband,  and  was  understood  to  re- 
ceive the  homage  of  two  lovers — Voltaire  and 
M  2 
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M  de  St.  Lambert.  She  died  m  childbirth; 
and  the  following  dramatic  elegy  was  circu- 
lated all  over  Paris  the  week  after  that  catas- 
trophe . 

"M.  de  Chatelet.—Ah !   ce  n'est  pas  ma 

faute !  ,    ,,       ,         j-i  I 

"  M.  de  Voltaire.— ie  I'avais  predit ! 
"  M.  de  St.  Lambert.— nie  I'a  voulu  !" 
CrebiUon  the  younger  is  naturally  brought 
to  our  recollection  by  the  mention  of  wit  and 
indecency.  We  have  an  account  of  his  death, 
and  a  iust  and  candid  estimate  of  his  merits, 
in  one  of  the  volumes  before  us.     However 
frivolous  and  fantastic  the  style  of  his  novels 
may  appear,  he  liad  still  the  merit  of  mvent- 
ing  that  style,  and  of  adorning  it  with  much 
ingenuity,  wit,  and  character.     The  taste  for 
his  writiiigs,  it  seems,  passed  away  very  ra- 
pidly and  completely  in  France;  and  long 
before  his  death,  the  author  of  the  Sopha,  and 
Les  Emremens  du  Cam  et  de  I'Espnt,   had 
the  mortification  to  be  utterly  forgotten  by 
the  public.    M.  Grimm  thinks  this  reverse  ot 
fortune  rather  unmerited ;  and  observes,  that 
in  foreign  countries  he  was  still  held  in  esti- 
mation, and  that  few  French  productions  had 
had  such  currency  in  London  as  the  Sopka. 
The  reason  perhaps  may  be,  that  the  manners 
and   characters  which   the   French  at  once 
knew  to  be  unnatural,  might  be  mistaken  by 
us  for  true  copies  of  French  originals.    It  is  a 
little  more  difficult,  however,  to  account  for 
the  fact,  that  the  perusal  of  his  works  inspired 
a  young  lady  of  good  family  in  this  country 
with  such  a  passion  for  the  author,  that  she 
ran  away  from  tiei  friends,  came  to  Paris, 
married  him,  and  nursed  and  attended  him 
with  exemplary  tenderness  and  affection  to 
his  dying  day.   But  there  is  nothing  but  luck, 
good  or  bad— as  M.  Grimm  sagely  observes— 
in  ■  this  world.     The   author  of  a  licentious 
novel  inspires  a  romantic  passion  in  a  lady  of 
rank  and    fortune,   who    crosses    seas,   and 
abandons  her  family  and  her  native  country 
for  his  sake ;— while  the  author  of  the  Nouvelle 
Heloise,  the  most  delicate  and  passionate  of 
all  lovers  that  ever  existed,  is  obliged  to  clap 
up  a  match  with  his  singularly  stupid  cham- 
bermaid ! 

Of  all  the  loves,  however,  that  are  recorded 
in  this  chronicle,  the  loves  of  Madame  du 
Deffant  and  M.  de  Ponte-de-Vesle,  are  the 
most  exemplary ;  for  they  lasted  upwards  of 
fifty  years  without  quarrel  or  intermission. 
The  secret  of  this  wonderful  constancy  is,  at 
all  events,  worth  knowing ;  and  we  give  it  in 
the  words  of  an  authentic  dialogue  between 
this  venerable  Acme  and  Septimius. 

"  Pont-de-Vesle  ? — Madame? — Ou  etes'-vovis  ? 
— Au  coin  de  voire  cheminee. —  Couche  les  pieds 
snr  les  chenets,  comme  on  est  chez  ses  amis? — 
Oui,  Madame. — II  faut  convenir  qu'il  est  pen  de 
liaisons  aussi  anciennes  que  la  noire. — Cela  est 
Vfai. — II  y  a  cinquante  ans. — Oui,  cinquante  ans 
passes— Et  dans  ce  long  intervalle  aucun  nuage, 
pas  meme  I'npparerx-e  d'une  brouillerie. — C'est  ce 
que  j'ai  loujonrs  admire. — Mais,  Pont-de-Vesle, 
cela  ne  viendrail-il  point  de  ce  qu'aii  fond  nous 
avims  loiijo-.ira  pte  Ibrt  indiflerens  I'un  a  I'autre  i — 
Cela  se  povinait  bien.  Madame  " 

The  evening  this  veteran  admirer  died,  she 


came  rather  late  to  a  great  supper  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  and  as  it  was  known  that  she  made 
it  a  point  of  honour  to-  attend  on  him,  the 
catastrophe  was  generally  suspected.  She 
mentioned  it,  however,  herself,  immediately 
on  coming  in  ;— adding,  that  it  was  lucky  he 
had  gone  off  so  early  in  the  evening,  as  she 
might  otherwise  have  been  prevented  from 
appearing.  She  then  sate  down  to  table,  and 
niade  a  very  hearty  and  meriy  meal  of  it ! 

Besides  Pont-de-Vesle,  however,  this  cele- 
brated lady  had  a  lover  almost  as  ancient,  in 
ihe  President  Henault— whom  also  she  had 
the  misfortune  to  survive ;  though  he  had  the 
complaisance,  as  well  as  his  predecessor,  to 
live  to  near  ninety  years  for  her  sake.    The 
poor  president,  however,  fell  into  dotage,  be- 
fore his  death ;  and  one  day,  when  in  that 
state,  Madame  du  DefFant  havmg  happened 
to  ask  him,  whether  he  liked  her  or  Madame 
de  Castelmoron  the  best,  he,  quite  unconscious 
of  the  person  to  whom  he  was  speaking;  not 
only  declared  his  >^ieieTpnce  of  the  absent 
lady,  but  proceeded  to  justify  it  by  a  most 
feeling  and  accurate  enumeration  of  the  vices 
and  defects  of  his  hearfer,  in  which  he  grew 
so  warm  and  eloquent,  that  it  was  quite  im- 
possible either  to  stop  him,  or  to  prevent  all 
who  were  present  from  profiting,  by  the  com- 
munication. When  Madame  de  Chatelet  died, 
Madame  du  DefFant  testified  her  gnef  for  the 
most  intimate  of  her  female  acquaintance^  by 
circulating  all  over  Paris,  the  very  next  morn- 
ing, the  most  libellous  and  venomous  attack 
on  'her  person,  her  understanding,  and  hei 
morals.    When  she  came  to  die  "herself,  how- 
ever, she  met  with  just  about  as  much  sym- 
pathy as  she  deserved.    Three  of  her  dearest 
friends  used  to  come  and  play  cards  every 
evening  by  the  side  of  her  couch — and  as  she 
chose  to  die  in  the  middle  of  a  very  interest^ 
ing  game,  they  quietly  played  it  out— and 
settled  their  accounts  before  leaving  the  apart- 
ment.    We  hope  these  little  traits  go  near  to 
justify  what  we  ventured  to  say  in  the  outset, 
of  the  tendency  of  large  and  agreeable  society 
to  fortify  the  heart ;— at  all  events,  they  give 
us  a  pretty  lively  idea  of  the  haisons  that 
united  kindred  souls  at  Paris,  We  might  add 
to  the  number  several  anecdotes  of  the  Presi- 
dent Henault— and  of  the  Baron  d'Holbach, 
who  told  Helyetius,  a  little  time  before  the 
death  of  the  latter,  that  though  he  had  lived 
all  his  life  with  irritable  and  indigent  men  ol 
letters,  he   could  not   recollect  that  he  had 
•either  quarrelled  with,  or  done  the  smallest 
service  to,  any  one  among  them. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  admirable  cnticisni 
in  this  work,  upon  the  writings  and  genms  of 
almost  all  the  author's  contemporaries— Dorat, 
Piron,  Millot,  Bernard,  Mirabeau,  Moncpt, 
Colardeau,  and  many  others,  more  or  less 
generally  known  in  this  country ;  nor  do  we 
know  any  publication,  indeed,  so  well  calcu- 
lated to  give  a  stranger  a  just  and  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  recent  hterature  of  France. 
The  little  we  can  afford  to  extract,  however, 
must  be  hung  upon  names  more  notorious. 

The  pubhcation  of  a  stupid  journal  of  MlW 
taigne's  Travels  m  Italy  gives  M.  Grimm  m 
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Opportunity  of  saying  something  of  the  Essays 
of  that  most  agreeable  veteran.  Nothing  can 
be  more  just  than  the  greater  part  of  the  fol- 
io wing  observations. 

"  Qiioi-qii'il  y  ait  dans  Bea.Essais  une  iufinitfe  de 
fails  d'anecdoiea  et  de  citations,  il  n'eat  pas  difficile 
de  s'-appercevbir  q\ie  ses  ^(udea  n'eiaient  ni  vasles 
ni  profonjjes.  II  n' avail  gu^re  lu  que'quelques  po- 
eles  latins,  quelques  livres  de  voyage,  et  son  Seneque 
et  son  Pluiarque." 

;  "  De  tons  les  auteurs  qui  nous  resient  de  I'an- 
tiquite,  Piutarque  est,  sans  ,epntredit,  celui  qui  a 
reoueilli  le  plus  de  y^rites  de  fait  et  de  speculation. 
Ses  oevivres  sont  une  mine  in^puisable  de  lumi^res 
et  de  connaissances :  c'eat  vraimentl'Encyclop6die 
des  anciens.  'Montaigne  iious  eh  a  donne  la  fleur, 
et  il  y  a  ajouie  lea  reflexions  les  plus  fines,  et  sur- 
tout  lea  resultata  les  plus  aecreta  de  sa  propre  ex- 
perience. H  me  semble  done  que  si  j'avais  a  donner 
une  idee  de  aes  Essais,  je  dirais  en  deux  mots  que 
c'est  un  commeniaire  que  Moiitaigne  fit  sur  lui- 
meme  en  mediiant  les  ecrits  de  Piutarque.  .  .Je 
pense  encore' que- je  dirais  mal:  ce  serait  lui  prater 
un  piojet.  .  .Montaigne  n'en  avait  aueun.  En  mpt- 
^antla  plume  a  |a  main,  ilparait  n'avoir  songe  qu'au 

filaisir  de  causer  famili^renient  avec  son  lecleur.  II 
ui  rend  compte  de  aea  lectures,  de  ses  pinsees,  de 
ses  reflexions;  Sans  suite,  sans  dessein  :  il  vent  avoir 
le  plaiair  de  penaer  tout  haut,  et  il  en  jouit  a  son 
aiaer  II  cite  souvent  Piutarque,  parce  que  Piu- 
tarque etait  son  livre  favori.  La  seule  loi  qu'il 
semble  a'Stre  prescrite,  c'est  de  ne  jamais  parler 
que  de  ce,qui  Hnteressait  vivemeiit :  de  la  I'energie 
et  la  vivacite  de  ses  expressions,  la  graCe  et  I'origi- 
nalite  deson  langage. '  Son  esprit  a  celte  assurance 
et  cette  li-ahchise  aimable  q^e  I'on  ne  trouve  que 
dans  ces  enfans  bien  n&a,  dont  la  conlrainte:  du 
.monde  et  de  I'education  ne  g^na  point  encore  les 
mouvemens  faciles  et  naturela." 

After  a  still  farther  encomium  on  the  sound 
sense  of  this  favourite  writer,  M.  Grimm  con- 
cludes— 

"  Personne  n'a-t-il  done  pens^  plus  que  Mon- 
taigne? Je  I'ignore.  Mais'ce  que  je  crois  bien 
savoir,  c'est  que  personne  n'a  dit  aveo  plus  de  sim- 
plicite  ce  qu'il  a  s^nti,  ce  qu'il  a  pense.  On  ne  pent 
rien  ajouter  a  I'eloge  qu'il  a  fait  lur-m^me  de  son 
ouvrage  ;  c'  est  ici  un-  livre  de  bonne  foi.  Cela  est 
divin,  et  cela  est  exact." 

"  Qu'est-ce  que  toutes  les  connaissances  hu- 
maines?  le  cercle  en  cat  si  borne  !  .  . . .  Et  depuis 
■quatre  mille  ans,,  qu'a-t-on  fait  pour  I'etendre? 
Montesquieu  a  dit  quelque  part,  qu'U  travaillait  a 
un  livre  de  douze  pages,  qui  contiendrait  tout  ce  que 
nous  Savons  sur  la  Metaphysique,  la  Politique  et  la 
Morale,  et  tout  ce  que  de' grands  auteurs  ont  ouhlie 
dans  les  volumes  quails  ont  doiin^s  sur  ces  sciences- 
la.  .  .  .  .  Je  suia  tres  aeriousement  persuade  qu'il 
ne  tenait  qu'a  lui  d'accomplir  ce  grand  projet." 

Montesquieu,  Buffon,  and  Raynal  are  the' 
only  authors,  we  think,  of  -whom  M.  Grimm 
speaks  'with  serious  respect  and  admiration. 
Great  'praise  is  lavished'  upon  Robertson's 
Charles  V. — Young's  Night  Thoughts  are  said, 
and  with  justice,  to  be  father  ingenious  than 
pathetic ;  and  to  show  more  of  a  gloomy  im- 
agination than  a  feeling  heart. — Thotnson's 
Seasons  are  less  happily  stigmatized  as  ex- 
cessively ornate  and  artificial,  and  said  to 
stand  in  the  same  felalion  to  theGeorgios, 
that  the  Lady  of  Loretto,  -with  all  her  tawdry' 
finery,  beat's  to  the  naked  graces  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici. — Johnson's  Life  of  Savage  is  ex- 
tolled as  exceedingly  entertaining — though 
Ihe  authir  is  laughed  at,  in  the  true  Parisian 
laste,  for  "ot  havmg  made  a  jest  rf  his  hero. 


-^Hawkesworth's  Voyages  are  al^o  very  much 
commended ;  and  Sir  William  Jones'  letter  to 
Amquetil  du  Perron,  is  said  to  be  capable,  with 
a  few  retrenchments,  of  being  made  worthy 
of  the  pen  of  the  Patriarch  hitflself. — Mrs. 
Montagu's  Essay  on  Shakespeare,  is  also  ap-- 
plauded  to  the  full  extent  of  its  merits ;  and, 
indeed,  a  very  laudable  degree  of  I'dndour  and 
moderation  is  observed  as  to  our  national  taste 
in  the  drama. — Shakespeare,  he  observes,  is 
fit  for  us,  and  Racine  for  them;  and  each 
should  be  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and  would  do 
well  to  keep  to  his  own  national  manner. 
When  we  attempt  to  be  regular  and  dig-nified, 
we  aire  merely  cold  and  stiff;  and  when  they 
aim  at  freedom  and  energy,  they  become  ab- 
surd and  extravagant.  The  celebrity  of  Gar- 
rick  seems  to  have  been  scarcely  less  at  Paris 
than  in  London, — their  greatest  actor  being 
familiarly  designated  "  Le  Garriok  Fl'an9ois." 
His  powers  of  pantomime,  indeed,  were  tini- 
versally  intelligible,  and  seem  to  have  made 
a  prodigious  impression  upon  the  theatrical 
critics  of  France.  But  his  authority  is  quoted 
by  M.  Grinim,  for  the  observation,  that  there 
is  not  the  smallest  affinity  in  the  tragic  dec- 
lamation of  the  two  countries; — so  that  an 
actor  who  could  give  the  most  astonishing  ef- 
fect to  a  passage  of  ShakeqpeareJ  would  not, 
though  perfectly  master  of  Frencli,  be  able  to 
guess  how  a  single  line  of  Racine  should  be 
spoken  on  the  stage. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  the  drama, 
howevei',  without  observing,,  with  what  an 
agreeable  surprise  we  di^Overed  in  M.  Grimm, 
an  auxiliary  in  that  battle  which  we  have  for 
some  time  waged,  though  not  without  trepida- 
tion, against  the  theatrical  standards  of  France, 
and  in  defence  of  our  own  more  free  and  irreg- 
ular drama.  While  a  considerable  part  of  our 
ownmenofletters,  carried  away  by  the  author- 
ity and  supposed  unanimity  of  the  continental 
jiidges,  'were  disposed  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Shakespeare  and  Nature,  and  to  recognize 
Racine  and  Voltaire,  as  the  only  true  models 
of  dramatic  excellence,  it  turns  out  that  the 
greatest  Parisian  critic,  of  that  best  age  of 
criticism,  was  of  opinion  that  the  very  idea 
of  dramatic  excellence  had  never  been  de- 
ireloped  in  France ;  and  that,  from  the  rery 
causes  which  we  have  formerly  specified, 
there  was  neither  powerful  passion  nor  real 
nature  on  their  stage.  After  giving  some  ac- 
count of  a  play  of  La  Harpe's,  he  observes, 
"I  am  more  and  more  cianfirmed  in  the 
opinion,  that  true  tragedy,  such  as  has  never 
yet  existed  in  France,  must,  after  all,  be  writ- 
ten in  prose;  or  at  least  can  never  accommo- 
date itself  to  the  pompoiis  and  rhetorical  tone 
of  our  stately  versification.  The  ceremonious 
and  affected  dignity  which  belongs  to  such 
compositions,  is  quite  inconsistent  with  the 
just  imitation  of  nature;  and  destructive  of  all 
true  pathos.  It  may  be  very  fine  and  very  po- 
etical ;  but  it  is  jiot  dramatic  :-^and  accord- 
ingly I  hate  no  hesitation  in  maintaining,  that 
all  our  celebrated  tragedies  belong  to  the  epic 
and  not  to  the  dramatic  division  of  poetry. 
The  Greeks  and  Romatis  had  a  dramatic 
verse,  'which  did  not  interfere  with  simplici^ 
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01-  famiUulty  of  diction ;  but  as  we  have  none, 
sve  must  make  up  our  minds  to  compose  our 
tragedies  in  prose,  if  we  ever  expect  to  have 
any  that  may  deserve  the  name.  What  iheni" 
he  continues;  "must  we  throw  our  Racmes 
and  Voltairea  in  the  fire!— by  no  means;— 
on  the  contrary,  we   must  keep  them,  and 
study  and  admire  them  more  than  ever;— 
but  with  right  inceptions  of  their  true  nature 
and  merit— as  masterpieces  of  poetry,  and 
reasoning,  and  description ;— as  the  first  works 
of  the  first  geniuses  that  ever  adorned  any 
nation  under  heaven:— But  not  as  tragedies, 
—not  as  pieces  intended  to  exhibit  natural 
characters  and  passions  speaking  their  own 
language,  and  to  produce  that  terrible  impres- 
sion which  such  pieces  alone  can  produce 
Considered  in  that  light,  their  coldness  and 
childishness  will  be  immediately  apparent  ;— 
and  ■though  the  talents  of  the  artist  will  al- 
ways be   conspicuous,   their    misapplication 
and   failure  will  not  be  less  so.     With  the 
prospect  that  lies  before  us,  the  best  thing, 
perhaps,  that  we  can  do  is  to  go  on,  boastmg 
of  the  unparalleled  excellence  we  have  at- 
tained   But  how  speedUy  should  our  boastings 
be  silenced  if  the  present  race  of  chtldren 
should  be  succeeded  by  a  generation  of  .men.' 
Here  is  a  theory,"  concludes  the  worthy  Baron, 
a  little  alarmed  it  would  seem  at  his  own  te- 
merity, "which  it  would  be  easy  to  confirm 
and  illustrate   much  more  completely— if  a 
man  had  a  desire  to  be  stoned  to  death  before 
the  door  of  the  Theatre  Frangois!  But,  in  the 
mean  time,  till  I  am  better  prepared  for  the 
honours  of  martyrdom,  I  must  entreat  yo>i  to 
keep  the  secret  of  my  infidelity  to  yourself.' 
Diderot   holds-very  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage.    After  a  long  dissertation   upon  the 
difference  between  real  and  artificial  dignity, 
he  proceeds,—"  What  foUows,  then,  from  all 
this— but  that  tragedy  is  still  to  be  invented 
in  France ;  and  that  the  ancients,,  with  all  their 
faults,  were  probably  much  nearer  inventing 
it  than  we  have  been?— Noble  actions  and 
sentiments,  with  simple  and  famdiar  language, 
are  among  its  first  elements ;— and  I  strongly 
suspect,  that  for  these  two  hundred  years^  we 
have  mistaken  the  stateliness  of  Madrid  for 
the  heroism  of  Rome.     If  once  a  man  of  ge- 
nius shall  venture  to  give  to  his  characters 
and  to  his  diction  the  simplicity  of  ancient 
dignity,  plays  and  players  will  be  very  differ- 
ent things  from  what  they  are  now.  But  how 
much  of  this,"  he  adds  also  in  a  fit  of  sympa- 
thetic terror,  "  could  I  venture  to  say  to  any 
body  but  you!    I  should  be  pelted  in  the 
streets,  if  I  were  but  suspected  of  the  blas- 
phemies I  have  just  uttered." 

With  the  assistance  of  two  such  allies,  we 
shall  renew  the  combat  against  the  Continental 
dramatists  with  f?esh  spirits  and  confidence ; 
and  shall  probably  find  an  early  opportunity 
to  brave  the  field,  upon  that  important  theme. 
In  the  mean  tune  we  shall  only  remark,  that 
we  suspect  there  is  something  more  than  an 
,  analogy  between  the  government  and  political 
constitution  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  char- 
actor  of  their  drama.  The  tragedy  of  the 
Continent  is  conoeiyed  iu  the  very  genius  and 


spirit  of  absolute  monarchy— the  same  arnti- 
cial  stateliness— the  same  slow  moving  of  few 
persons— the  same   suppression  of  ordinary 
emotions,  and  ostentatious  displaj  of  lofty 
sentiments,  and.  finally,  the  same  jealousy  of 
the  interference  of  lower  agents,  and  the  same 
horror  of  vulgarity  and  tumult.     When  we 
consider  too.  that  m  the  countries  where  this 
form  of  the  'drama  has  been  established,  the 
Court  is  the  chief  patron  of  the  theatre,  and 
courtiers  almVist  its  only  supporters,  we  shall 
probably  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  uni- 
formity of  character  is  not  a  mere  accidental 
coincidence,  but  that  the  same  causes  which 
have  stamped  those  attributes  on  the  serious 
hours  of  its  rulers,  have  extended  them  to 
those  mimic  representations  which  were  orig- 
inally devised  for  their  amusement.    In  Eng- 
land, again,  our  drama  has  all  along  partaken 
of  the  mi.v;ed  nature  of  our  government,— 
persons  of  all  degrees  take  a  share  in  both, 
each  in  his  own  peculiar  character  and  fashion : 
and  the  result  has- been,  in  both,  a  much 
greater  activity,  variety,  and  vigour,  than  was 
ever  exhibited  under  a  more  exclusive  system. 
In  England,  too,  the  stage  has  in  general  been 
dependent  on  the  nation  at  large,  and  not  oa 
the  favour  of  the  Court;— and  it  is  natural  to 
suppose  that  the  character  of  its  exhibitions 
has  been  affected  by  a  due  consideration  of 
that  of  the  miscellaneous  patron  whose  feel- 
ings it  was  its  business  to  gratify  and  reflect. 
After  having  said  so  much  about  the  stage, 
we  cannot  afford  room  either  for  the  quarrels 
or  witticisms  of  the  actors,  which  are  report- 
ed at  great  length  in  these  volumes— or  for 
the  absurdities,   however  ludicrous,  of  the 
"Diou  de  Danse"  as  old  Vestrisyoleped him- 
self—or  even  the  famous  «  affaire  du  Mmuet" 
which  distracted  the  whole  court  of  France 
at  the  marriage  of  the  late  King.    We  can 
allow  only  a  sentence  indeed  to  the  elaborate 
dissertation  in  which  Diderot  endeavours  to 
prove  that  an  actor  is  all  the  worse  for  havinft 
any  feeling  of  the  passions  he  represents,  and 
is  never  so  sure  to  agitate  the  souls  oi  his 
hearers  as  when  his  own  is  perfectly  at  ease. 
We  are  persuaded  that  this  is  not  correctly 
true;— though  it  might  take  more  distinctions 
than  the  subject  is  worth,  to  fix  precise  y 
where  the  truth  lies.    It  is  plain  we  think, 
however,  that  a  good  actor  must  have  a  capi- 
city,  at  least,  of  all  the  passions  whose  lan- 
guage he  mimics,— and  we  are  rather  inclined 
to  think,  that  he  must  also  have  a  transient 
feeling  of  them,  whenever  his  mimwy  is 
very  successful.     That  the  emotion  shpuld  be 
very  short-lived,  and  should  give  way  to  In. 
vial  or  comic  sensations,  v^ith  very  little  in- 
terval,  affords   but  a  slender    presumption 
against  its  reality,  when  we  consider  how 
rapidly  such  contradictory  feelings  succeed 
each  other,  in  light  minds,  in  the  real  business 
of  life.  That'real  passion,  again,  never  would 
be  so  graceful  and  dignified  as  the  counter- 
feited passion  of  the  stage,  is  either  an  un- 
peachment  of  the  accuracy  of  the  copy,  or  a 
contradiction  in  terms.    The  real  passion  ot  a 
noble  and  dignified  character  must  always  be 
dignified  and  graceful,— and  if  Cassar,  when 
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ar.'.tually  bleeding  in  the  Senate-house,  folded 
his  robe  around  him,  that  he  might  fall  with 


decorum  at  the  feet  of  his  assassins,  why 
should  we  say  that  it  is  out  of,  nature  for  a 
player,  both  to  sympathise  with  the  passions 
of  his  hero,  and  to  think  of  the  >  figure  he 
malces  in  the  eyes  of  the  spectators?    Strong 
conception  is,  perhaps  in  every  case,  attended 
with  a  temporary  belief  of  the  reality  of  its 
objects; — and  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to 
copy  with  tolerable  success  the  symptoms  of 
a  powerful  emotion,  without  a  very  lively  ap- 
prehension and  recollection  of  its  actual  pre- 
sence.   We  have  no  idea,  we  own,  that  the 
copy  can  ever  be  given  without  some  partici- 
pation in  the  emotion  itself — or  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  repeat  pathetic  words,  and  with  the 
true  tone  and  gestures  of  passion,  with  the 
same  indifference  with  which  a  schoolboy  re- 
peats his  task,  or  a  juggler  his  deceptions. 
The  feeling,  we  believe,  is  often  very  mo- 
mentary;  and  it  is  this  which  has  misled 
those  who  have  douBted  of  its  existence. 
But  there  are  many  strong  feelings  equally 
fleeting  and  undeniable.  .  The  feelings  of  the 
spectators,  in  the  theatre,  though  frequently 
more  keen  than  they  experience  anywhere 
else,  are  in  general  infinitely  less  durable  than 
those  excited  by  real  transactions ;  and  a  lu- 
dicrous incident  or  blunder  in  the  perform- 
ance, will  carry  the  whole  house,  in  an  instant, 
from  sobbing  to  ungovernable  laughter :  And 
even  in  real  life,  we  have  every  day  occasion 
to  observe,  how  quickly  the  busy,  the  dissi- 
pated, the  frivolous,  and  the  very  youthful, 
can  pass  from  one  powerful  and  engrossing 
emotion  to  another.     The  daily  life  of  Vol- 
taire, we  think,  might  have  furnished  Diderot 
with  as  many  and  as  striking  instances  of  the 
actual  succession  of  incongruous  emotions,  as 
he  has  collected  from  the  theatrical  life  of 
Sophie  Arnoud,  to  prove  that  one  part  of  the 
succession  must  necessarily  have  been  ficti- 
tious. 

There  are  various  traits  of  the  oppressions 
and  abuses  of  the  government,  incidentally 
noticed  in  this  work,  which  maintains,  on  the 
whole,  a  very  aristocratical  tone  of  politics. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  relates  to  no  less 
a  person  than  the  Marechal  de  S^xe.  This 
great  warrior,  who  is  known  never  to  have 
'  taken  the  field  without  a  small  travelling  se- 
raglio in  his  suite,  had  engaged  a  certain 
Madlle.  Chantilly  to  attend  him  in  one  of  his 
campaigns.  The  lady  could  not  prudently 
decline  the  honour  of  the  invitation,  because 
she  was  very  poor ;  but  her  heart  and  soul 
were  devoted  to  a  young  pastry  cook  of  the 
name  of  Favart,  for  whose  sake  she  at  last 
broke  out  of  the  Marshal's  camp,  and  took 
refuge  in  the  arms  of  her,  lover ;  who  reward- 
ed her  heroism  by  immediately  making  her 
his  wife.  The  history  of  the  Marshal's  la- 
mentation on  finding  himself  deserted,  is 
purely  ridiculous,  and  is  very  well  told;  but 
our  feelings  take  a  very  different  character, 
when,  upon  reading  a  little  farther,  we  find 
that  this  illustrious  person  had  the  baseness 
and  brutality  to  apply  to  his  sovereign  for  a 
httre  de  cachet  to  force  this  unfortunate  woman 


from  the  arms  of  her  lawful  husband,  and  to 
compel  her  to  submit  again  to  his  embraces,— 
and  that  the  court  was  actually  guilty  of  the 
incredible  atrocity  of  granting  such  an  order ! 
It  was  not  only  granted,  M.  Grimm  assures 
us,  but  executed, — and  this  poor  creature  was 
dragged  from  the  house  of  her  husband,  and 
conducted  by  a  file  of  grenadiers  to  the  quar- 
ters of  his  higlmess,  where  she  remained  till 
his  death,  the  unwilling  and  disgusted  victim 
of  his  sensuality !  It  is  scarcely  possible  to 
regret  the  subversion  of  a  form  of  govern- 
ment, that  admitted,  if  but  once  in  a  century, 
of  abuses  so  enormous  as  this :  But  the  tone 
in  which  M.  Grimm  notices  it,  as  a  mere  foi- 
blesse  on  the  part  of  le  Grand  Maurice,  gives 
us  reason  to  think  that  it  was  by  no  means 
without  a  parallel  in  the  contemporary  history. 
In  England,  we  verily  believe,  there  never 
was  a  time  in  which  it  would  not  have  pro- 
duced insurrection  or  assassination. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  passages  in 
this  philosophical  jpurnal,  is  that  which  con- 
tains the  author's  estimate  of  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  philosophy.    Not  being 
much  more  of  an  optimist  than  ourselves,  M. 
Grimm  thinks  that  good  and  evil  are  pretty 
fairly  distributed  to  the  different  generations 
of  men;  and  that,  if  an  age  of  philosophy  be 
happier  in  some  respects  than  one  of  ignor 
ance  and  prejudice,  there  are  particulars  in 
which  it  is  not  so  fortunate.     Philosophy,  he 
thinks,  is  the  necessary  fruit  of  a  certain  ex- 
perience and  a, certain  maturity ;  and  implies, 
in  nations  as  well  as  individuals,  the  extinc- 
tion of  some  of  the  pleasures  as  well  as  the 
follies  of  early  life.  -  All  nations,  he  observes, 
have  begun  with  poetry,  and  ended  with  phi- 
losophy— or,  rather,  have  passed  through  the 
region  of  philosophy  in  their  way  to  that  of 
stupidity  and  dotage.     They  lose  the  poetical 
passion,  therefore,  before  they  acquire  the 
taste  for  speculation ;  and,  with  it,  they  lose 
all  faith  in  those  allusions,  and  all  interest  in 
those  trifles  which  make  the  happiness  of  the 
brightest  portion  of  our  existence.    If,  in  this 
advanced  stage  of  society,  men  are  less  brutal, 
they  are  also  less  enthusiastic ; — if  they  are 
more  habitually  beneficent,  they  have   less 
warmth  of  affection.     They  are  delivered  in- 
deed from  the  yoke  of,  many  prejudices ;  but 
at  the  same  time  deprived  of  many  motives 
of  action.    They  are  more  prudent,  but  more 
anxious — are  more  affected  with  the  general 
interests  of  mankind,  but  feel  less  for  their 
neighbours;   and,  while  curiosity  takes  the 
place  of  admiration,  are  more  enlightenedj  but 
far  less  delighted  with  the  universe  in  which 
they  are  placed. 

The  effect  of  this  philosophical  spirit  on  the 
arts,  is  evidently  unfavourable  on  the  whole. 
Their  end  and  object  is  delight,  and  that  of 
philosophy  is  truth ;  and  the  talent  that  seeks 
to  instruct,  will  rarely  condescend  to  aim 
merely  at  pleasing.  Racine  and  Moliere,  and 
Boileau,  were  satisfied  with  furnishing  amuse- 
ment to  such  men  as  Louis  XIV.,  and  Colbert, 
and  Turenne ;  but  the  geniuses  of  the  pres-  ' 
ent  day  pretend  to  nothing  legs  than  enlight- 
ening their  rulers ;  and  the  same  young  men 
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who  would  formeily  have  made  thftir  debut 
with  a  pastoral  or  a  tragedy,  now  generally 
leave  college  with  a  new  Bystem  of  philoso- 
phy and  government  in  their  portfolios.  The 
very  metaphysical,  prying,  and  expounding 
turn  of  mind  that  is  nourished  by  the  spirit 
of  philosophy,  unquestionably  deadens  our 
sensibility  to  those  enjoyments  which  it  con- 
verts into  subjects  of  speculation.  It  busies 
itself  in  endeavouring  to  understand  those 
emotions  which  a  simpler  age  was  contented 
with  enjoying  ;^and  seeking,  like  Psyche,  to 
have  a  distinct  view  of  the  sources  of  our 
pleasures,  is  punished,  like  her,  by  their  in- 
stant annihilation. 

Religion,  too,  continues  M.  Grimm,  consid- 
ered aS  a  source  of  enjoyment  or  consolation 
in  this  world,  has  suffered  from  the  progress 
of  philosophy,  exactly  as  the  fine  arts  and  af- 
fections have  done.  It  has  no  doubt  become 
infinitely  more  rational,  and  less  liable  to 
atrocious  perversions;  but  then  it  has  also 
become  much  less  enchanting  and  ecstatic- 
much  less  prolific  of  sublime' raptures,  bea- 
tific visions,  and  lofty  enthusiasm.  It  has 
suffered,  in  short,  in  the  common  disenchant-' 
ment;  and  the  same  cold  spirit  which  has 
chased  so  many  lovely  illusions  from  the  earth, 
has  disoeopled  heaven  of  half  its  marvels  and 


has  dispeople! 
its  splendours. 

We  could  enlarge  with  pleasure  upon  these 
just  and  interesting  speculations;  but  it  is 
time  we  should  think  of  drawing  this  article 
to  a  close  ;  and  we  must  take  notice  of  a  very 
extraordinary  transaction  which  M.  Grimm 
has  recorded,  with  regard  to  the  final  publica- 
tion of  the  celebrated  Encydopedie.     The  re- 
dactim  of  this  great  work,  it  is  known,  was 
ultimately  confided  to  Diderot ;  who  thought 
it  best,  after  the  disturbances  that  had  been 
excited  by  the  separate  publication  of  some 
of  the  earlier  volumes,  to  keep  up  the  whole 
gf  the  last  ten  till  the  printing  was  finished ; 
and  then  to  put  forth  the  complete  work  at 
once.     A  bookseller  of  the  name  of  Breton, 
who  was  a  joint  proprietor  of  the  work,  had 
the  charge  of  the  mechanical  part  of  the  con- 
cern ;  but,  being  wholly  illiterate,  and  indeed 
without    pretensions   to    literature,   had   of 
course  no  concern  with  the  correction,  or  even 
the  ijerusal  of  the  text.=    This  person,  how- 
ever, who  had  heard  of  the  clamours  and 
threatened  prosecutions  which  were  excited 
by  the  freedom  of  some  articles  in  the  earlier 
volumes,  took  it  into  his  head,  that  the  value 
and  security  of  the  property  might  be  improv- 
ed, by  a  prudent  castigation  of  the  remaining 
parts ;  and  accordingly,  after  receiving  from 
Diderot  the  last  proofs  and  revises  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles,  took  them  home,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  another  tradesman,  scored  out, 
altered,  and  suppressed,  at  their  own  discre- 
tion, all  the  passages  which  they  in  their  wis- 
dom apprehended  might  give  offence  to  the 
court,  or  the  church,  or  any  other  persons  in 
authority — giving  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  no  sort  of  trouble  to  connect  the  disjoint- 
'*  ed  passages  that  were  left  after  these  mutila- 
tions—and sometimes  soldering  them  together 
with  masses  of  their  own  stupid  vulgarity. 


After  these  precious  ameliorations  vrere  com- 
pleted, they  threw  of  the  full  impression; 
and,  to  make  all  sure-and  irremediable,  con- 
signed both  the  manuscript  and  the  original 
proofs  to  the  flames !    Such,  says  M.  Grimm, 
is  the  true  explanation  of  that  mass  of  im- 
pertinences,  contfadictions;  and  incoherences, 
with  which  all  the  world  has  been  struckj  in 
the  last  ten  volumes  of  this  great  compilation. 
It  was  not  discovered  till  the  very  eve  of  thfe 
publication ;  when  Diderot  having  a  desire  to' 
look  back  to  one  of  his  own  articles,,  printed- 
some  years  before,  with  difficulty  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  sheets  containing  it  from  the 
warehouse  of  M.  Breton— and  found,  to  his' 
horror  and  consternation,  that  it  had  been  gar- 
bled and  mutilated,  in  the  manlier  we  have 
just  stated.     His  rage   and  vexation  on  the 
discovery,  are  well  expressed  in  a  long  letter 
to  Breton,  which  M.  Grimm  has  engrossed  in 
his  register.    The  mischief  howeA^er'  was  ir- 
remediable, without  an  intolerable  delay  and 
expense ;  and  as  it  was  impossible  for  the 
editor  to  take  any  steps  to  bring  Breton  to 
punishment  for  this  "  horrible  forfait;"_  with- 
out  openly  avowing  the  intended  publication 
of  a  work  which  the  court  only  tolerated  by 
affecting  ignorance  of  its  existence,  it  was  at 
last  resolved,  with  many  tears  of  rage  and 
vexation,  to  keep  the  abomination  secret-^at 
least  till  it  was  proclaimed'  by  the  indignant 
denunciations  of  the  respective  authors  whose 
works  had  been  subjected  to  such  cruel  mu- 
tilation.    The  most  surprising  part  of  the 
story  however  is,  that  none  of  these  authors 
ever  made  any  complaint  about  the  matter. 
Whether  the  number  of  years  that  had  elaps- 
ed since  the  time  when  most  of  them  had 
furnished  their  papers,  had  made  them  in- 
sensible of  the  alterations— whether  they  be- 
lieved the  change'  effected  by  the  base  hand' 
of  Breton  to  have' originatfed  with  Diderot, 
their  legal  censor — or' that,  in  fact,  the  altera- 
tions were  chiefly  in  the  articles  of  the  said 
Diderot  himself,  we  cannot  pretend  to  say; 
but  M.  Grimm  assures  us,  that,  to  his  aston- 
ishment and  that  of  Diderot,  the  mutilated 
publication,  when  it  at  last  made  its  appear- 
ance, was  very  quietly  received  by  the  in- 
jured authors  as  their  authentic  production, 
and  apologies  humbly  made,  by  some  of  them, 
for  imperfections  that  had  been  created,  by 
the  beast  of  a  publisher. 

There  are  many  curious  and  originia-1  anecJ 
dotes  of  the  Empress  of  Russia  in  this  book; 
arid  as  she  always  appeared  to'  advantagij 
where  munificence  and  clemency  to  individu- 
als were  concerned,  they  are  certainly  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  a  very  favourable  impression 
of  that  extraordinary  woman.  We  can  otily 
afford  room  now  for  one,  which  characterises 
the  nation  as  well  as  its  sovereign.  A  popu- 
lar poet,  of  the  name  of  Sumarokoff,  had 
quarrelled  with  the  leadingaotress  at  Moscov^^ 
and  protested  that  she  should  never  agaj 
have  the  honour  to  perform  in  any  of  his  t^ 
gedies.  The  Governor  of  Moscow,  howev«^ 
not  being  aware  of  this  theatrical  feu^ 
thought  fit  to  order  one  of  Sumarokoff  "8  trage- 
dies for  representation,  and  ilso  to  command 
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Ihe  services  of  the  offending  actress  on  the 
•jccasion.  Sumarokoff  did  not  venture  to  take 
any  step  against  his  Excellency  the  Gover- 
nor ;  but  when  the  heroine  advanced  -in  full 
iHuscovite  costume  on  the  stage,  the  indig- 
nant poet  rushed  forvi^ard  from  behind  the 
scenes,  seized  her  reluctantly  by  the  collar 
and  waist,  and  tossed  her  furiously  from  the 
boards.  He  then  went  home,  and  indited  two 
querulous  and  sublime  epistles  to  the  Em- 
press. Catherine,  in  the  midst  of  her  gigantic 
schemes  of  conquest  and  improvement,  had 
the  patience  to  sit  down  and  address  the  fol- 
lowing good-humoured  and  sensible  exhorta- 
tion to  the  disordered  bard. 

"  Monsieur  Sumarokoff,  j'ai  eie  fort  etonnee  de 
voire  lettre  du  28  Janvier,  el  encore  plus  de  cells 
du  premier  K^vrier.  Toules  deux  qontiennent,  a 
ce  qu'il  me  semble,  des  plaintes  centre  la  Belmon- 
tia  qui  pourtant  n'a  fait  que  suivre  les  ordres  du 
comte  Soltikoff.  Le  feld-marechal  a  desire  de  voir 
representer  votre  tragedie ;  cela  vous  fait  honneur. 
II  eiait  convenable  de  vous  confbrmer  au  desir  de  la 
premiere  personne  en  aulorite  a  Moscou ;  mais  si 
elle  a  ju^6  a.  propos  d'ordonner  que  eelie  piece  fut 
representee,  il  fallait  executer  sa  volonie  sans  con- 
testation, je  crois  que  vous  savez  rtiieux  que  per- 
sonne combien  de  respect  meritent  des  liommes  qui 
ont  servi  avec  gloire,  et  dont  la  tete  est  couverie  de 
cheveux  blancs;  c'est  pourquoi  je  vous  conseille 
d'eviter  de  pareilles  disputes  a  I'avenir.  Par  ce 
moyen  vous  conserverez  la  tranquillity  d'ame  qui 
est  necessaire  pour  vos  ouvrages,  et  il  me  sera  tou- 
jours  plus  agreable  de  voir  les  passions  representees 
dans  vos  drames  que  de  les  lire  dans  vos  lettres. 

"  Au  surplus,  je  suis  votre  affectionnee. 

^  Siene  Catherine." 

"  Je  conseille,"  adds  M.  Grimm,  "a  lout  min- 
istre  charge  du  departenient  des  lettres  de  cachet, 
d'enregisirer  ce  formulaire  a  son  greffe,  et  a  tout 
hasard  de  n'en  jamais  delivrer  d'autres  aux  poetes 
et  a  tout  ce  qui  a  droit  d'eire  du  genre  irritable, 
c'est*a-dire  enfant  et  fou  par  ^tat.  Apres  ceire 
lelire  qui  merile  peut-8tre  autant  I'immortalite  que 
lea  monumens  de  la  sagesse  et  de  la  gloire  du  regne 
aottiel  de  la  Russie,  je  meurs  de  peur  de  m'affermir 
dans  la  pensee  h&6lique  que  1' esprit  ne  gate  jamais 
rien,  meme  sur  ie  trone." 

But  it  is  at  last  necessary  to  close  these  en- 
tertaining volumes, — though  we  have  not 
been  a.ble  to  furnish  our  readers  with  any 
thing  like  a  fair  specimen  of  their  various  and 


miscellaneous  contents.  Whoever  wishes  to 
see  the  economist  wittily  abused — to  read  a 
full  and  picturesque  account  of  the  tragical 
rejoicings  that  filled  Paris  with  mourning  at 
the  marriage  of  the  late  King — to  learn  how 
Paul  Jones  was  a  writer  of  pastorals  and  love 
songs — or  how  they  made  carriages  of  leather, 
and  evaporated  diamonds  in  1772 — to  trace 
the  deb&t  of  Madame  de  Stael  as  an  author  at 
the  age  of  twelve,  in  the  year ! — to  un- 
derstand M.  Grimm's  notions  on  suicide  and 
happiness — to  krJDw  in  what  the  unique  charm 
of  Madlle.  Thevenin  consisted — and  in  what 
manner  the  dispute  between  the  patrons  of 
the  French  and  the  Italian  music  was  con- 
ducted— will  do  well  to  peruse  the  five  thick 
volumes,  in  which  these,  and  innumerable 
other  matters  of  equal  importance  are  dig- 
cussed,  with  the  talent  and  vivacity  with 
which  the  reader  must  have  been  struck,  in 
the  least  of  the  foregoing  extracts. 

We  add  but  one  trivial  remark,  which  is 
forced  upon  us,  indeed,  at  almost  every  page 
of  this  correspondence.  The  profession  of  ht- 
eratiire  must  be  much  wholesomer  in  France 
I  than  in  any  other  country : — for  though  the 
volumes  before  us  may  be  regarded  as  a  great 
literary  obituary,  and  record  the  deaths,  we 
suppose,  of  more  than  an  hundred  persons  of 
some  note  in  the  world  of  letters,  we  scarcely 
meet  with  an  individual  who  is  less  than 
seventy  or  eighty  years  of  age — and  no  very 
small  proportion  actually  last  till  near  ninety 
or  an  hundred — although  the  gTeater  part  of 
theni  seem  neither  to  have  lodged  so  high, 
nor  lived  so  low,  as  their  more  active  and  ab- 
stemious brethren  in  other  cities.  M.  Grimm 
observes  that,  by  a  remarkable  fatality,  Eu- 
rope was  deprived,  in  the  course  of  little  more 
than  six  months,  of  the  splendid  and  com- 
manding talents  of  Rousseau,  Voltaire,  Haller, 
Liiinffius,  Heidegger,  Lord  Chatham,  and  Le 
Kain— -a  constellation  of  genius,  he  adds,  that 
when  it  set  to  us,  must  have  carried  a  dazzling 
light  into  the  domains  of  the  King  of  Terrors,, 
and  excited  no  small  alarm  in  his  ministers — 
if  they  bear  any  resemblance  to  the  ministers 
of  other  sovereigns. 
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Memoirs  of  ihe  Life  and  Writings  of  Victor  Alfieri.    Written  by  Himself. 

pp.  614.     London:  1810. 
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This  book  contains  the  delineation  of  an 
pxtraordinary  and  not  very  engaging  charac- 
ter; and  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  a  great  poetical  genius.  It  is  de- 
serving of  notice  in  both  capacities — but 
chiefly  in  the  first;  as  there  probably  never 
was  an  instance  in  which  the  works  of  an 
author  were  more  likely  to  be  influenced  by 
his  persona!  peculiarities.  Pride  and  enthu- 
siato-^irrepressible  vehemence  and  ambition 
—and  an  arrogant,  fastidious,  and  somewhat 
narrow  system  of  taste  and  opinions,  were  the 


great  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Alfieri. 
Strengthened,  and  in  some  degree  produced, 
by  a  loose  and  injudicious  education,  those 
traits  were  still  further  developed  by  tlie  pre- 
mature and  protracted  indulgences  of  a  very 
dissipated  youth;  and  when," at  last,  they  ad- 
mitted of  an  application  to  study,  imparted 
their  own  character  of  impetuosity  to  those 
more  meritorious  exertions; — converted  a 
taste  into  a  passion;  and  left  him,  for  a  great 
part  of  his  life,  under  the.  influence  of  a  true 
and   irresistible  inspiration.     Every  thing  in 
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him,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  passion  and 
ungoverned  impulse;  and,  while  he  was 
raised  above  the  common  level  of  his  degene- 
rate countrymen  by  a  stern  and  self-willed 
haughtiness,  that  might  have  become  an  an- 
cient Roman,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished 
from  other  erect  spirits  by  the  vehemence 
which  formed  the  basis  of  his  character,  and 
by  the  uncontrolled  dominion  which  he  al- 
lowed to  his  various  and  successive  propensi- 
ties. So  constantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  w^as 
he  under  the  influence  of  these  domineering 
attachments,  that  his  whole  life  and  character 
might  be  summed  up  by  describing  him  as 
the  victim,  successively,  of  a  passion  for 
horses — a  passion  for  travelling — a  passion  for 
literature-^and  a  passion  for  what  he  called 
independence. 

The  memoirs  of  such  a  life,  and  the  con- 
fessions of  such  a  man,  seem  to  hold  out  a 
promise  of  no  common  interest  and  amuse- 
ment. Yet,ahpugh  they  are  here  presented 
to  us  with  considerable  fulness  and  apparent 
fidelity,  we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been 
much  amused  or  interested  by  the  perusal. 
There  is  a  proud  coldness  -in  the  narrative, 
which  neither  invites  sympathy,  nor  kindles 
the  imagination.  The  author  seems  to  dis- 
dain giving  himself  en  spectaele  to  his  readers ; 
and  chronicles  his  various  acts  of  extrava- 
gance and  fits  of  passion,  with  a  sober  and 
languid  gravity,  to  which  we  can  recollect  no 
parallel.  In  this  review  of  the  events  and 
feelings  of  a  life  of  adventure  and  agitation, 
he  is  never  once  betrayed  into  the  genuine 
language  of  emotion ;  but  dwells  on  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  without  tenderness,  and  on 
the  struggles  and  tumults  of  his  riper  years 
without  any  sort  of  animation.  We  look  in 
vain  through  the  whole  narrative  for  one 
gleam  of  that  magical  eloquence  by  which 
Rousseau  transpoi'ts  us  into  the  scenes  he  de- 
scribes, and  into  the  heart  which  responded 
to  those  scenes, — or  even  for  a  trait  of  that 
social  garrulity  which  has  enabled  Marmontel 
and  Cumberland  to  give  a  grace  to  obsolete 
anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whole  space 
around  them  with  living  pictures  of  the  beings 
among  whom  they  existed.  There  is  not  one 
character  attempted,  from  beginning  to  end 
of  this  biography ;— which  is  neither  lively,  in 
short,  nor  eloquent — neither  playful,  impas- 
sioned, nor  sarcastic.  Neither  is  it  a  mere 
unassuniing  outline  of  the  author's  history  and 
publications,  like  the  short  notices  of  Hume 
or  Smith.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  pretty  co- 
pious and  minute  narrative  of  all  his  feelings 
and  adventures;  and  contains,  as  we  should 
suppose,  a  tolerably  accurate  enumeration  of 
his  migrations,  prejudices,  and  antipathies.  It 
is  not  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  talk 
about  trifling  things,  but  that  he  will  not  talk 
about  them  in  a  lively  or  interesting  manner; 
and  systematically  declines  investing  any  part 
of  his  statement  with  those  picturesque  de- 
tails, and  that  warm  colouring,  by  which  alone 
the  story  of  an  individual  can  often  excite 
much  interest  among  strangers.  Though  we 
have  not  been  able  to  see  the  orijrinal  of  these 
Memoirs,  wo  will  venture  to  add,   that  they 


are  by  no  means  well  written;  and  that  they 
will  form  no  exception  to  the  general  obser- 
vation, that  almost  all  Italian  prose  is  feeble 
and  deficient  in  precision.  There  is  some- 
thing, indeed,  quite  remarkable  in  the  wordi- 
ness of  most  of  the  modern  writers  in  ihis 
language, — the  very  copiousness  and  smooth- 
ness of  which  seems  to  form  an  apology  for 
the  want  of  force  or  exactness — and  to  hide,, 
with  its  sweet  and  uniform  flow,  both  from 
the  writer  and  the  reader,  that  penury  of 
thought,  and  looseness  of  reasoning,  which 
are  so  easily  detected  when  it  is  rendered  into 
a  harsher  dialect.  Unsatisfactory,  however, 
as  they  are  in  many  particulars,  it  is  still  im- 
possible to  peruse  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man 
as  Alfieri  without  interest  and  gratification, 
The  traits  of  ardour  and  originality  that  are 
disclosed  through  all  the  reserve  and  gravity 
of  the  style,  beget  a  continual  expectation  and 
curiosity;  and  even  those  parts  of  the  story 
which  seem  to  belong  rather  to  his  youth, 
rank,  and  education,  than  to  his  genius  or  pe- 
culiar character,  acquire  a  degree  of  import- 
ance, from  considering  how  far  those  very 
circumstances  may  have  assisted  thefortna-, 
tion,  and  obstructed  the  development  of  that 
character  and  genius;  and  in  what  respects 
its  peculiarities  may  be  referred  to  the  obsta- 
cles it  had  to  encounter,  in  misguidance, 
passion,  and  prejudice. 

Alfieri  was  born  at  Asti,  in  Piedmont,  of 
noble  and  rich,  but  illiterate  parents,  in  Janu- 
ary 1749.  The  history  of  his  childhood, 
which  fills  five  chapters,  contains  nothing 
very  remarkable.  The  earliest  thing  he  re- 
members, is  being  fed  with  sweetmeats  by 
an  old  uncle  with  square-toed  shoes.  He  was 
educated  at  home  by  a  good-natured,  stupid 
priest ;  and  having  no  brother  of  his  own  age, 
was  without  any  friend  or  companion  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  childhood.  When  about 
seven  years  old,  he  falls  in  love  with  the 
smooth  faces  of  some  male  novices  in  a  neigh- 
bouring church ;  and  is  obliged  to  walk  about 
with  a  green  net  on  his  hair,  as  a  punishment 
for  fibbing.  To  the  agony  which  he!  endured 
from  this  infliction,  he  ascribes  his  scrupulous 
adherence  to  truth  through  the  rest  of  hi&life; 
— all  this  notwithstanding,  he  is  tempted  to 
steal  a  fan  from  an  old  lady  in  the  family, 
and  grows  silent,  melancholy,  and  reserved; 
— at  last,  when  about  ten  years  of  age,  he  is 
sent  to  the  academy  at  Turin. 

This  migration  adds  but  little  to  the  interest 
of  the  narrative,  or  the  improvement  of  the 
writer.  The  academy  was  a  great,  ill-regu- 
lated establishment ;  in  one  quarter  of  which 
the  pages  of  the  court,  and  foreigners  of  dis- 
tinction, were  indulged  in  every  sort  of  dissi- 
pation— while  the  younger  pupils  were  stowed 
into  filthy  cells,  ill  fed,  and  worse  educated. 
There  he  learned  a  little  Latin,  and  tried^  in 
vain,  to  acquire  the  elements  of  mathematics; 
for,  after  the  painful  application  of  several 
months,yhe  was  never  able  to  comprehend 
the  fourth  proposition  of  Euclid ;  and  found, 
he  says,  all  his  life  after,  that  he  had  "  a  com- 
T'letely  anti-geometrical  head."  From  the 
bad  diet,  and  preposterously  early  hours  of 
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the  academy,  he  soon  fell  into  wretched 
health,  and,  growing  more  melancholy  and 
solitary  than  ever,  became  covered  over  with 
sores  and  ulcers.  Even  in  this  situation, 
however,  a  little  glimmering  of  literary  ambi- 
tion became  visible.  He  procured  a  copy  of 
Ariosto  from  a  voracious  schoolfellow,  by  giv- 
ing up  to  him  his  share  of  the  chickens  which 
formed  their  Sunday  regale ;  and  read  Metas- 
tasio  and  Gil  Bias  with  great  ardour  and  de- 
light. The  inflammability  of  his  imagination, 
however,  was  ftiore  strikingly  manifested  in 
the  effects  of  the  first  opera  to  which  he  was 
admitted,  when  he  was  only  about  twelve 
years  of  age. 

"  This  varied  and  enchanting  music,"  he  ob- 
serves, sunk  deep  into  my  soul,  and  made  the  mosi 
astonishing  impression  on  my  imagination  ; — it  agi- 
tated the  inmost  recesses  of  my  heart  to  such  a 
degree,  that  for  several  weeks  I  experienced  the 
most  profound  melancholy,  which  was  not,  how- 
ever, wholly  unattended  with  pleasure.  I  became 
tired  and  disgusted  with  my  studies,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  most  wild  and  whimsical  ideas  took 
such  possession  of  my  mind,  as  would  have  led  me 
to  portray  them  in  the  most  impassioned  verses, 
had  I  not  been  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  true 
nature  of  my  own  feelings.  It  was  the  first  rime 
music  had  produced  such  a  powerful  effect  on  my 
mind.  I  had  never  experienced  any  thing  similar, 
and  it  long  remained  engraven  on.  my  memory. 
When  I  recollect  the  feelings  excited  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  grand  operas,  at  which  I  was  pre- 
sent during  several  carnivals,  and  compare  them 
with  those  which  I  now  experience,  on  returning 
from  the  performance  of  a  piece  I  have  not  vint- 
nessed  for  some  time,  I  am  fully  convinced  that 
nothing  acts  so  powerfully  on  my  mind  as  all  spe- 
cies of  music,  and  particularly  the  sound 'of  female 
voices,  and  of  contro-alto.  Nothing  excites  more 
various  or  terrific  sensations  in  my  mind.  Thus 
the  plots  of  the  greatest  number  of  ray  tragedies 
were  either  formed  while  listening  to  music,  or  a 
i(5w  hours  afterwards." — p.'71 — IZ, 

WitK  this  tragic  and  Italian  passion  for 
Music,  he  had  a  sovereign  contempt  and  ab- 
horrence for  Dancing.  His  own  account  of 
the  origin  of  this  antipathy,  and  of  the  first 
rise  of  those  national  prejudices,  which  he 
never  afterwards  made  any  effort  to  over- 
come^ is  among  the  most  striking  and  charac- 
teristic passage^  in  the  eariier  part  of  the 
story. 

"To  the  natiiral  hatred  I  had  to  dancing,  was 
joined  an  invincible  antipathy  towards  my  master 
— a  Frenchman  newly  arrived  from  Paris.  He 
possessed, a  certain  air  of  polite  assurance,  which, 
joined  to  his  ridiculous  motions  and  absurd  dis- 
course, greatlj;  increased  the  innate  aversion  I  felt 
towards  this  frivolous  art.  So" unconquerable  was 
this  aversion,  that,  after  leaving  school,  I  could 
never  be  prevailed  on  to  join  in  any  dancfe  what- 
ever. The  very  name  of  this  amusement  still 
makes  me  shudder,  and  laugh  at  the  same  time — 
acireiitpgtance  by  no  means  unusual  with  me.  I 
attribute,  also,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  dancLng- 
mnster  the  unfavourable,  and  perhaps  erroneous, 
opinion  I  have  formed  of  the  French  people!  who, 
nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed,  possess  many 
agreeable  and  estimable  qualities:  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  weaken  or  efface  impressions  received  in 
early  youth.  Two  other  causes  also  contributed  tn 
render  me  from  my  infancy  disgusted  with  the 
French  character.  The  fii^St  was  the  impression 
Iftade  on  my  mind  by  the  sight  of  the  ladies  whrt 
accompanied  the  Duchess  of  Parma  in  her  journey 


to  Asti,  and  were  all  bedaubed  with  rouge — the 
use  of  which  was  then  exclusively  confinea  to  the 
French.  I  have  frequently  mentioned  this  circum- 
stance several  years  afterwards,  not  being  able  to 
account  for  such  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  practice, 
which  is  wholly  at  variance  with  nature ;  for  when 
men,  to  disguise  the  effects  of  sickness,  or  other 
calamities,  besmear  themselves  with  this  detestable 
rouge, — they  carefully  conceal  it ;  well  knowing 
that,  when  discovered,  it  only  excites  the  laughter 
or  pity  of  the  beholders.  These  painted  French 
figures  left  a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  my 
mind,  and  inspired  me  with  a  certain  feeling. of  dis- 
gust towards  the  females  of  this  nation. 

"  From  my  geographical  studies  resulted  another 
cause  of  antipathy,  to  that  nation.  Having  seen  on 
the  chart  the  gieat  difference  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion between  England  or  Prussia  and  France  ;  and 
hearing,  every  time  news  arrived  from  the  armies, 
that  the  French  had  been  beaten  by  sea  and  land  ; 
— recalling  to  mind  the  first  ideas  of  my  infancy, 
during  which  I  was  told  that  the  French  had  fre- 
quently been  in  possession  of  Asii ;  and  that  during 
the  last  lime,  they  had  suffered  themselves  to  be 
taken  prisoners  to  the  number  of  six  or  seven 
thousand,  without  resistance,  after  conducting  them- 
selves, while  they  remained  in  possession  of  the 
place,  with  the  greatest  insolence  and  tyranny  ; — 
all  these  different  circumstances,  being  associated 
with  theidea  of  the  ridiculous  dancing-master!  tend- 
ed more  and  more  to  rivet  in  my  mmd  an  aversion 
to  the  French  nation," — pp.  83—86. 

At  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  Alfieri  was 
put  in  possession  of  a  considerable  part  of  his 
fortune ;  and  launched  immediately  into  every 
sort  of  fashionable  folly  and  extravagance. 
His  passion  for  horses,  from  which  he  was 
never  entirely  emancipated,  now  took  entire 
possession  of  his  soul;  and  his  days  were 
spent  in  galloping  up  and  down  the  environs 
of  Turin,  in  company  chiefly  with  the  young 
English  who  were  resident  in  that  capital. 
From  this  society,  and  these  exercises,  he 
soon  derived  such  improvement,  that  in  a 
short  time  he  became  by  far  the  most  skilful 
jockey,  farrier,  and  coachman,  that  modern 
Italy  could  boast  of  producing. 

For  ten  or  twelve  years  after  this  period, 
the  life  of  Alfieri  presents  a  most  humiliating, 
but  instructive  picture  of  idleness,  dissipation, 
and  ennui.  It  is  the  finest  and  most  flattering 
illustration  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  admirable 
tale  of  Lord  Glenthorn ;  and,  indeed,  rather 
outgoes,  than  falls  shtjrt  of  that  high-coloured 
and  apparently  exaggerated  representation.— 
Such,  indeed,  is  the  coincidence  between  the 
traits  of  the  fictitious  and  the  real  character, 
that  if  these  Memoirs  had  been  published  when 
Miss  Edgeworth's  story  was  written,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  not  to  suppose  that  she 
had  derived  from  them  every  thing  that  is  strik- 
ing and  extraordinary  in  her  narrative.  For 
two  or  three  years,  Alfieri  contented  himself 
with  ruiming,  restless  and  discontented,  over 
the  different  states  and  cities  of  Italy;  almost 
ignorant  of  its  language,  and  utterly  indiffer- 
ent both  to  its  literature  and  its  arts.  Con- 
sumed, at  every  moment  of  inaction,  withihe 
most  oppressive  discontent  and  unhappiness, 
he  had  no  relief  but  in  the  velocity  of  his 
movements  and  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions. 
Disappointed  with  every  thing,  and  believirg 
himself  incapable  of,app]ication  or  reflection, 
he  passed  his  days  in  a  perpetual  fever  of 
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impatience  amd  dissipation ;— apparently  pur- 
suing enjoyment  with  an  eag-erness  which 
was  in  reality  inspired  by  ths  vain  hope  of 
escaping  from,  misery.  There  is  much  gene- 
ral truth,  as  well  as  peculiar  character,  m  the 
following  simple  confession. 

"  In  spite,  however,  of  this  conslarit  \«hirl  of 
dissipation,  my  being  masle'r  of  my  owii  aciions  ; 
notwithstanding  I  had  plenty  of  money,  was  in  the 
heyday  of  youth,  and  possessed  a  prepossessing 
figore ;  I  yet  felt  every  where  Satieiy,  ennui,  and 
disi/ust.  My  greatest  piteasure  consisted  in  arreiirf- 
intf'the  operh  buffa,  though  the  gay  and  lively 
music  left  a  deep  and  melancholy  impressi6n  in  my 
mind.  A  thousand  gloomy  and  mournful  ideas 
assailed  my  i^maghraiion,  in  which  I  delighted  to 
indulire  by  wandering  alone  on  the  shores  near  the 
Chiaja  and  Ponici."— Vol.  i.  p.  128'. 

When  he  gets  to  Venice,  things  are,  if  pos- 
sible, still  worse,— though  lifee  other  hypo- 
chondriacs, he  is  disposed  to  Iky  the  blame 
on  the  winds  and  the  weather.  The  tumult 
of  the  carnival  kept  him  alive,  it  seemSj  for  a 
few  days. 

"  But  Tio  sooner  was  the  novelty  over,  tRan  my 
habitual  melancholy  and  ennui  returned.  I  passed 
Several  days  together  in  complete  solitud'e,  liever 
[eaviVig  the  house  nor  stirring  from  the  window, 
whence  I  made  signs  to  a  young-lady  who  lod'ged 
opposite,  and  with  whom  I  occasionally  exchanged^ 
a  few  words.  During  the  rest  of  the  day,  which 
hung  very  heavy  on  my  hands,  I  passed  my  time 
either  in  sleeping  or  in  dreaming,  I  knew  not  which, 
and  frequently  in  weeping  without  any  apparent 
motive.  I  had  lost  my  ttanquillity,  and  1  was  unable 
even  to  divine  what  had  deprived  me  of  it.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  on  investigating  the  cause  of  this 
occurrence,  I  discovered  that  it  proceeded  from  a 
mSlady  which  attacked  me  every  spring,  some- 
times in  April,  and  sometimes  in  June :  its  dura- 
tion was  longer  or  shorter,  and  its  violence  very 
different,  according  as  my  mind  was  occupied. 

"  I  likewise  experienced  that  my  intellectual 
faculties  resembled  a  barometer,  and  that  I  pos- 
sessed more  or  less  talent  for  composition,  in  pro- 
portion to  iheweight  of  the  atmosphere.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  solstitial  and  equinoctial  winds, 
\  was  always  remarkably  stupid,  arid  uniformly 
e  fenced  less  penetration  in  the  evening  than  the 
morning.  I  likewise  perceived  that  the  force  of 
my  imagination,  the  ardour  of  enthusiasm,  and  ca- 
pability of  invention,  were  possessed  by  me  in  a 
higtier  degree  in  the  .middle  of  winter,  or  in  the 
mrjdte  of  summer,  than  during  the  intermediate 
periods.  This  mat^eriality,  which  I  believe  to  be 
common  to  all  men  of  a  delicate  nervous  system, 
has  greatly  eontribiiied  to  lessen  the  pride  with 
which  the  good  I  have  done  might  have  inspired 
me,  in  like  manner  as  it  has  tended  to  diminish 
the  shame  I  might  have  felt  for  the  errors  I  haVe 
committed,  particularly  in  my  Own  art."— Vol.  i. 
pp.  140—142, 

In  Ms  nineteenth  year,  lie  extends  his 
travels  to  France,  and  stops  a  few  weeks  at 
Mafseilles,  where  he  passed  his  evenifigs 
exactly  as  Lord  Glemthdrn  is  represented  to 
have  done  his  at  his  Irish  castle.  TO  help 
away  the  hours,  he  went  every  night  to  the 
play,  although  his  Italian  ears  were  disgusted 
with  the  poverty  of  the  recitation;  and, 

— "after  the  performance  was  over,  it  was  my 
i-eaular  practice  to'tiathe  every  evening  in  the  sea. 
I  was  induced  to  indulge  myself  in  this  lujtury,  in 
eonsequence  of  finding  a  very  agreeable  spot,  on  a 
tongue  of  land  lyirtg  to  the  ri^t  of  the  harbour, 
wliere,  seated  on  the  sand,  with  my  back  'eaning 


against  a  rock,  I  could  behoM  the  sea  and  «liy 
mthout  interruption.  In  the  contemplation  of  these 
objects,  embellished  by  ihe  rays  of  the  setting  sun, 
r  passed  rrty  time  dreaming  ol  future  delights."— 
Vol.  i.  pp.  iSO,  I51- 

In  a  very  slaort  time,  however,  these  rev* 
ries  became  intolerable  ;  and  he  very  nearly 
killed  himself  and  his  horses  in  rushing,  witk 
incredible  velocity,  to  Paris.  This  is  his  own 
account  of  the  impressioii  which  \\'as  made 
upon  him  by  his-  first  sight  of  this  brilliant 
metropolis. 

"It was  on  a  cold,  cloudy,  and  rainy  morning, 
between  the  I5th  and'  20ih  of  August,  that  I 
entered  Paris,  by  the  wretched  suburb  of  Si.  Mar- 
ceau.  Accusjomed  to  the  clear  and  serene  skyot 
Italy  and  Provence,  I  felt  much  surprised  at  the 
thick  fog  which  enveloped  the  ciiy,  especially  at 
this  season.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  experience 
more  disagree'sble  feelings  than  on  entering  thp 
damp  and  dirty  .silburb  of  St.  Germain,  where  I 
was  to  take  tip  my  lodgirtfe.  What  inconsiderate 
hiSte,  what  mad  folly  had  ISd  me  into  this  sink" 
of  fiUh  and  nasfiness  1  O'n  entering  the  inn,  I  felt 
myself  ihoroughly  undeceived  ;  and  I  should  cer- 
tainly have  set  off  again  immediately,  had  not  shame 
and  fatigue  withheld  me.  My  illusions  were  still 
further  dissipated  when  I  began  to  ramble  through 
Paris.  The  mean  and  wretched  buildings;  the 
conteinptible  ostentation  displayed  in  a  few  houses 
dignified  with  the  pompous  appellation  of  hotels 
aiid  palaces;  the  filthiness  of  the  Gothic  churches ; 
the  truly  vandal-like  construction  of  the  piiblic 
theatres  at  that  time,  besides  innumerable  cither 
disagreeable  objects,  of  which  not  the  least  dis- 
gusting to  me  was  the  plastered  countdnancea 
of  many  very  ugly  women,  far  outweighed  in  my 
mind  the  beauty  and  elegance  of  the  public  walks 
and  gardens,  the  infinite  variety  of  fine  carnages, 
the  lofty  facade  of  the  Louvre,  as  well  as  the  num- 
ber of  spectacles  and  entertainments  of  every 
kind."— Vol.  i.  pp.  153,  154. 

There,  then,  as  was  nafarally  to  be  Ex- 
pected,  he  ag-ain  found  himself  tormented 
"  by  the  demon  of  inelanehoiy ;"  and,  after 
trying  in  vain  the  boasted  stimulant  of  play, 
he  speedily  grew  wearied  of  the  place  and 
all  its  amusements',  asnd  resolved  to  set  off, 
without   delay,  for  Ei^nd.     To  England, 
accordingly,  he  goes,'  at  midwinter;  and  with 
such  a  characteristic  and  eompassionable  cra- 
ving for  all  sorts!  of  powerful  sensations,,  that 
"  he  rejoiced  fexceedingly  at  the  extreme  cold, 
which  actually  froze  the  wine  and  bread  in  his 
carriage  during  a  part  of  the  journey."    Pie- 
pared,  as  he  was;  for  disappointment,  by  the 
contitiual  extravagannroe  of    his  expectation, 
Alfieri  was  delighted  with  Englaftd.'   "The 
roads,  the  inns  the  horses,  and,  above  all,  the 
inoesBa:rit  bustle  in  the  suburbs,  as  well  as  in 
the  capital,  all  conspired  to  fill  ray  mind  with 
delight."     He  paissed  a  part  of  the  winter  m 
good  society,  in  LoMon;  but  soon  "becoming 
disgusted  with  asseftiblies  and  routa,  deter- 
mined  no   longer  to  Jlay  the    lord  in  the 
drawing-room,  but  the  coachman  at  the  gate . 
and  accordingly   contrived  .to  get   through 
three  laborious  months,  by  beitag  "five  oi 
six  hours  every  morning  on  hoTsebaok,  and 
being  seated  on  fhe  coackbox  for  two  or  three 
hours  every  evening,  whatever  was  the  state 
of  the  weather."      Even  these  great  and 
meritorious    exertions,  however,   could   n(B 
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Jong  keep  down  Ms  inveterate  malady,  il'or 
quell  the  evil  spirit  that  possessed  him ;  and 
he  was  driven  to  make  a  hasty  tour  through 
the  west  of  England,  which  appears  to  have 
afforded  hittt  very  eonsidei'able  leldef. 

"  The  cQUjtitrjf  then  so  much  eHchanted  me  that 
1  d'etSi-niined'  t'o  settte  iij  it ;  not  that  I  was  much 
attached  lo  any  individual,  but  because  I  was  de- 
'iJErhted  with  the  sce1|iery,  the  simple  mariners  of  ihe 
inhabitants,  the  modesty  and  beauty  of  the  women, 
and,  above  aU.  with  the  etijoyment  of  political  lib- 
erty,— all  which  made  me  o'verloolt  its  mutable 
eiimate,  the  tnelancholy  almost  inseparable  from  it, 
and  the  exorbitant  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of 
life."— Vol.  i.  pp.  162,  163. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  (his  bold  resolution 
of  settling  adopted,  when  the  author  is  again 
"seized  with  the  mania  of  travelling;"  and 
skims  over  to  Holland  in  &e  beginning  of 
summer.  And  here  he  is  still  more  effec- 
tually diverted  th*n  ever',  by  falling  in  love 
With  a  yourtg  married  lady  ^  fhe  Hague,  Who 
wa:s  obliging  enough  to  return  his  affection. 
Circumstances,  however,  at  last  (BOHtpel- the 
fair  one  to  rejoim  hier  husband  hn  Switzea'^ 
land ;  and  the'  impetuoHB  Italian  is  affected 
witih  such  violent  despair,  that  he  makes  a 
desperate  attempt  on  his  life,  by  taking  off 
the  bandages  after  being  let  blood ;.  arid  re- 
turns sullenly  to  Italy,  without  stopping  to 
look  at  any  thing,  or  uttering  a  single  word  to 
his  servairt  during  tlie  whole  course  of  the 
journey. 

This  violent  fit  of  depression,  however,  and 
the  seclusion  by  which  it  was  followed,  led 
him,  for  the  first  time,  to  look  into  his  books; 
and  the  perusal  of  ttve  Lives  of  Plutarch  seems 
to  have  made  such  an  impression  on  liis  ardent 
and  susceptible  spirit,  that  a  passion  for  liberty 
and  independence  now  took  the  lead  of  every 
other  in  his  soul,  arid  he  became  for  life  an 
emulator  of  the  ancient  republicans.  He  read 
the  story  of  Timoleon,  Brutus,  &c.,  he  assures 
us,  with  floods  of  tears,  and  agonies  of  admi- 
ration. "I  was  like  one  besiSe  hiraiself ;  and 
shed  tearteof  mingled  grief  aild  rage  at  having 
been  born  at  Piedmont ;  and  at  a  period^  and 
under  a  government,  where  it  was  impossible 
^0  conceive  or  execute  any  great  design." 
The  same  sentiment,  indeedy  seems  to  have 
haunted  him  for  the  greater  part  of  his  life ; 
and  is  expressed  in  many  passages  of  these 
J\i(emoiTS  besides  Oke  following, 

"  Flawing!  H<ve'd'  twb  or  three  yearS'a'I'mosl!  wliolly 
among  the  Eltigliah  ;  having  heard  theiV  power  amd 
riches  everywhere  celebrated';  liaving  contamplated 
their  great  poliiical  influence,  aiid  on  I'he  other  hand 
viewing  Italy  wholly  d'egt'aded  from  her  raiil  as  a 
natiot),  andthe  Italians dividied',  w(;ak,a-rtdensla'y«a, 
I  Wtis  ashaftied  of  beirig  an  Italiaifi,  and-  \<'ighed  rtot 
to  possess  atiy  thing  in  cfflmmotl  «>itli'this'naitioB."-»- 
Vol.i.  p.  lai. 

"  I  was  naturally  attaehed, to  a  domestic  life}  but 
after  ha*ing  visited  England  at  nineteeWj  and  read 
JlWarch  vnfh'  tWe  ^retaftesf  interest  at  tWenty  years 
of  a^e,  I  experienceld  the  tttSst  insuflersBle  repug- 
nance at  mawying  atr*  h'4WinV  wSf  GhSldWh  borw  a* 
Turin."— Vol.  i.  p.  175. 

Tlie  time,  howe'^-er,  was  not  yet  come 
when  study  was  fo  bMlast  and  anchor  this 
agitated  Spirit.  P1uia.toh  waS  StJto  thi'o*n 
aside ;  and  tlie"  patriot  atid'  his  horses  gallop 


off  to  Vienna.  The  state  of  his  mmd,  both 
Ss  to  idleness  arid  politics,  is  strikingly  repre- 
sented in  the  following  short  passage. 

"  I  might  easily,  during  my  stay  at  Vienna,  h&ve 
been  introduced  W  the  Cetebrated  poet  MetastiBio, 
at  w>hose  hottse  ou*  minister,  the  old  and  respeclaj 
hie  Count  Gan»te,  passed  his  evenifigs  in  a  Select 
company  of  men  of  fetters.  Whose  chief  amusement 
consisted  in  readiing  portions  from  the  Greek,  La- 
tin, and  Italian  classics.  Having  taken  an  affec- 
tion for  me,  he  wished,  out  of  pity  to  my  idleness, 
to  condtictme  Ihifher.  Btit  I  declined  accoftipany- 
rng  hitn,  either  from  tny  visaai  aw^kwardness,  or 
from  (he  eonfewi'pt  which  the  constant  haWt  of 
reading  French' works  had  given  me  for  I raljan' pro- 
ductions. Hence  I  concluded,  that  this  assemblage 
of  men  of  letters,  with  their  classics,  could  be  only 
S  ditftoateompany  Of  pedants.  Besides,  I  had  seen 
Me'tasft^Sro,  ia  the  gardens  of  Schoenbrurra,  perform' 
the  ciuSfOftla'ry  germfl^exiorr  to  fflari!a  Theresa'  iW 
such  a;  ser\iile  and  adulatory  manner,  that  f,  who 
had  my  head  stuffed  with  Plutarch',  and  who  eitag- 
|erated  every  thing  I  conceived,  eould  not  think  of 
bihdirtg  myself,  either  by  the  ties  of  familiaiity  or 
friendship,  vrilh  a  potet  Who  hid  soM  himself  to  a 
despotiste  which  I  so  cordially  detested." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  182, 183. 

From  Vienna  he  flew  to  Prussia,  whicTi,  he 
6a:yS,  looked  all  like  one  great  guardhouse ; 
and  where  he  could  not  repress  "  the  horfoV 
a-nd  indignation  he  felt  at  beholding  oppres- 
sion and  despotifim  assiiming  the  mask  of 
virtue."  Erorii  Prussia  he  passed  on  to  Den- 
mark ;  where  his  health  wSs  seriously  affect- 
ed by  the  profligacy  in  which  he  indulged ; 
and  where  the  only  amusement  he  could  rel- 
ish, consisted  in  "driving  a  sledge  with  in- 
conceivable velocity  over  the  snow."  In  this 
way  he  wandered  on  through  Sweden  and 
Finland  to  Russia ;  and  experienced,  as  usual, 
a  m-iseVabte  disappointment  on  arriving  at  St. 
Petersburg. 

"  Alas !  no  sooner  had  I  reached  this  Asiatic  as- 
semblage of  wooden  huts,  thati  Rome,  Genoa,  Ve- 
nice, and  Florence  rose  to  my  recollection ;  and  I 
could  not  refrain  from  la'ughing.  ^hat  I  after- 
wards^W  of  this  cottntry  tertdsd  still  more  strongly 
to  confirm  ray  first  itopression,  t!hat  it  merited  not 
to  be  seen.  Every  thing,  exo^^t  t'heir  beards  and 
their  horses,  disgusted  me  so  much,  that,  during  six 
vi'ee'ks  I  remained  among  these  savages,  t  deter- 
mined' not  to  fetecome  acquainted  with  any  one ;  noi' 
eVen  to  see  (hte  tWo  Or  t-hree  yoiitha  With  whom  I 
had  associated  at  Turin',  a*id  Who  Wfere  descended 
from  the  first  families  (if  the  eountry.  I  took  no 
measure  to  be  presented  to  the  eelebraied  Auto- 
cra-lrix  Catherlije  11. ;  nor  did  t  even  behold  the 
Countenance  of  a  sovereign  who  in  our  days  has 
outstripped faniie:  On  investigating  at  a  fifture  pe- 
riod, the  reason'  of  siiteft  extraordinairy  conduct,  I 
becarte  convinced  that  it  proeeetted'  froWi;  a'  cSTtefiB 
intolerance  of  character,  and  a  hatred' toevery  spe- 
cies of  tyranny,  and  which  in  this  particular  instance 
attached  itself  to  S  perso'i^-  suspected  of  the  most 
horrible  crime— 'this  murder  of  a  defenceless  HuS- 
bSnd."— Vol.  i.  pp.  im,  195. 

this  rage  for  liberty  continued  to  possess 
him  in  his  retteiithboiigh  Prussia,  and  really 
seems  to  haive  reaiehwl  its  acme  when  it  dic- 
tated, fhe  following  most  preposterous  pas- 
sage,— Which,  we  caiinot  help  suspecting,  is 
indebted  for  part  of  its  absurdity  tc  the  trans- 
lator. 

"  I  visited  Zorndorfl^,  a  spot  retSd'erfed  famOUs  by 
the  sanguinary' b'affle  fought  bet^Ween  the  Russians 
and  Priissihris.  where  thbuisands  of  men  nn  hntl< 
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Hides  were  immolated  on  the  altar  of  despotism, 
and  thus  espaped  from  the  galling  yoke  which  op- 
pressed them.  The  place  of  their  interment  was 
easily  recognised  by  its  greaier  verdure,  and  by 
yielding  more  abundant  crops  than  the  barren  and 
unproductive  soil  in  its  immediate  vicini^ty.  On  this 
occasion,  I  reflected,  with  sorrow,  that  slaves  seem 
everywhere  only  born  to  fertilize  the  soil  on  which 
they  vegetate."— Vol  i.  pp.  196,  197. 

After  this  he  meets  with  a  beautiful  ass  at 
Gottingeii,  and  regrets  that  his  indolence  pre- 
vented him  from  availing  himself  of  this 
excellent  opportunity  for  vrriting  some  im- 
measurably facetious  verses  "  upon  this  ren- 
cdunter  of  a  German  and  an  Italian  ass,  in  so 
celebrated  an  university !"  After  a  hasty  ex- 
pedition to  Spa,  he  again  traverses  Germany 
and  Holland,  and  returns  to  England  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  his  age;  where  he  is 
speedily  involved  in  some  very  distressing 
and  discreditable  adventures.  He  engages  in 
an  intrigue  with  an  English  lady  of  rankj  and 
is  challenged,  and  slightly  wounded"  by  her 
husband.  After  this  eclat,  he  consoles  him- 
self with  thg  thought  of  marrying  the  frail 
fair,  with  whom  he  is,  as  usual,  most  heroic- 
ally in  love ;  when  he  discovers,  to  his  infi- 
nite horror  and  consternation,  that,  previous 
to  her  connection  with  him,  she  had  been 
equally  lavish  of  her  favours  to  her  husband's 

froom!  whose  jealous  resentment  had  led 
im  to  watch  and  expose  this  new  infidelity. 
After  many  struggles  between  shame,  resent- 
ment, and  imconquerable  love,  he  at  last  tears 
himself  from  this  sad  sample  of  English  vir- 
tue, and  makes  his  way  to  Holland,  bursting 
with  grief  and  indignation;  but  without 
seeming  to  think  that  there  was  the  slightest 
occasion  for  any  degree  of  contrition  or  self^ 
condemnation.  From  Holland  he  goes  to 
France,  and  from  France  to  Spain — as  idle, 
and  more  oppressed  with  himself  than  ever 
— buying  and  caressing  Andalusian  horses, 
and  constantly  ready  to  sink  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  existence.  At  Madrid  he  has  set 
down  an  extraordinary  trait  of  the  dangerous 
impetuosity  of  his  temper.  His  faithful  ser- 
vant, in  combing  his  hair  one  day,  happened 
accide^itally  to  give  him  pain  by  stretching 
one  hair  a  little  more  than  the  rest,  upon 
which,  without  saying  a  word,  he  first  seized 
a  candlestick,  and  felled  him  to  the  ground 
with  a  huge  wound  on  his  temple,  and  then 
drew  his  sword  to  despatch  him,  upon  his 
offering  to  make  some  resistance.  The  sequel 
of  the  story  is  somewhat  more  creditable  to 
his  magnanimity,  than  this  part  of  it  is  to  his 
self-command. 

"  I  was  shocked  at  the  brutal, excess  of  passion 
into  which  I  had  fallen.  Though  Elias  was  some- 
what calmed,  he  still  appeared  to  retain  a  certain 
degree  of  resentment ;  yet  I  was  not  disposed  to 
display  towards  him  the  smallest  distrust.  Two 
hours  after  his  wound  was  dressed  I  went  to  bed, 
leaving  the  door  open,  as  usual,  between  my  apart- 
ment and  the  chamber  in  which  he  slept ;  notwith- 
standing the  remonstrance  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
pointed  out  to  me  the  absurdity  of  putting  ven- 
geance  in  the  power  of  a  man  whom  I  had  so  much 
irritated.  I  said  even  aloud  to  Elias,  who  was  al- 
ready  in  bed,  that  he  might  kill  me,  if  he  was  so 
inclined,  during  the  night ;  and  thati  justly  merited 
such  a  fate.   But  this  brave  man,  who  possessed  as 


much  elevation  of  soul  as  myself,  took  no  other  re- 
venge for  my  outrageous  conduct,  except  preserv- 
ing Tor  several  years  two  handkerchiefs  stained  with 
blood  which  had  been  bound  round  his  head,  and 
which  he  occasionally  displayed  to  my  view.  It  is 
necessary  to  be  fully  acquainted  with  the  charactei: 
and  manners  of  the  Piedmontese,  in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  mixture  of  ferooir^  and  generosity  dis- 
played on  both  sides  in  this  affair. 

"  When  at  a  more  mature  age,  I  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  cause  of  this  violent  transport  of  rage. 
I  became  convinced  that  the  trivial  circumstance 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  was,  so  to  speak,  Hke  the  last 
drop  poured  into  a  vessel  ready  to  run  over.  My 
irascible  temper,  which  must  have  been  rendered 
still  more  irritable  by  solitude  and  perpetual  idle- 
ness, required  only  the  slightest  impulse  to  cause  it 
to  burst  forth.  Besides,  I  never  lifted  a  hand 
against  a  domestic,  as  that  would  have  been  putting 
them  on  a  level  with  myself.  Neither  did  I  ever 
employ  a  cane,  nor  any  kind  of  weapon  in  order  to 
chastise  them,  though  I  frequently  threw  at  them 
any  moveable  that  fejl  in  my  way,  as  many  young 

?eople  do,  during  the  first  ebullitions  of  anger ;  yet 
dare  to  affirm  that  I  would  ^  have  approved,  and 
even  esteemed  the  domestic  who  should  on  such 
occasions  have  rendered  me  back  the..treatment  he 
received,  since  I  never  punished  them  as  a  master, 
but  only  contended  with  them  as  one  man  with 
another."— Vol.  i.  pp.  244—246. 

At  Lisbon  he  forms  an  acquaintance  with  a 
literary  countryman  of  his  own,  aiid  feels,  for 
the  first  time  of  his  hfe,  a  glow  of  admiration 
on  perusing  some  passages  of  Italian  poetry. 
From  this  he   returns  to   Spain,  and,  after 
lounging  over  the  whole  of  that  kingdom,  re- 
turns through  France  to  Italy,  and  artives  at 
Turin  in  1773.     Here  he  endeavours  to  main- 
tain the  same  unequal  contest  of  dissipation 
against  ennui  and  conscious  folly,  and  falls 
furiously  in  love^  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
womaii  of  more  than  doubtful  reputation,  ten 
years  older  than  himself.     Neither  the  in- 
toxication of  this  passion,  however,  nor  the 
daily  exhibition  of  his  twelve  fine  horses, 
could  repress  the    shame    and  indigiiation 
which  he  felt  at  thus  wasting  his  days  in  in-  ^ 
glorious  licentiousness ;  and  his  heaClth  was  at 
last  seriously  affected  iDy  those  compunctious 
visitings  of  his  conscience.     In  1774,  while 
watching  by  his  unworthy  mistress  in  a  fit  of 
sickness,  he  sketched  out  a  few  scenes  of  a 
dramatic  work  in  Italian,  which  was  thrown 
aside  and  forgotten  immediately  on  her  re- 
covery; and  it  was  not  till  the  year  after, 
that,  after  many  struggles,  he  formed  the  reso- 
lution of  detaching  himself  from  this  degrad- 
ing connection.    The  efforts  which  this  cost 
him,  and  the  means  he  adopted  to  ensure  his 
own  adherence  to  his  resolution,  appear  al 
together  wild  ^nd  extravagant  to  our  northerr. 
imagiiiations.     In  the  first  place,  he  had  him- 
self lashed  with  strong  cords  to  his  elbow 
chair,  to  prevent  hini  from  rushing  into  the 
presence  of  the  syren ;  and,  in  the  iiext  place, 
he  entirely  cut  off  his  hair,  in  order  to  make 
it  impossible  for  him  to  appear  with  decency 
in  any  society!     The  first  fifteen  days,  he 
assures  us,  he  spent  entirely  "  in  uttering  the 
most  frightful  groans  and  lamentations,"  and 
the  next  iii  riding  furiously  through  all  the 

solitary  places  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  last, 
however,  this  frenzy  of  grief  began  to  sub" 

side ;  and,  most  fortunately  for  the  world  and 
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the  autkor,  gave  place  to  a  passion  for  litera- 
ture, which  absorbed  the  powers  of  this  fiery, 
spirit  during  the  greater  part  of  his  future  ex- 
istence. The  perusal  of  a  wretched  tragedy 
on,  the  story  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  striking  re- 
semblance he  thought  he  discovered  between 
his  own  case  and  that  of  Antony,  first  inspired 
him  with  the  resolution  of  attempting  a  dra- 
matic piece  on  the  same  subject ;  and,  after 
encountering  the  most  extreme  difficulty  from 
his  uttet  ignorance  of  poetical  diction,  and  of 
pure  Italian,  he  at  last  hammered  out  a  trage- 
dj,  which  was'  represented  with  tolerable 
success  in  1775.  From  this  moment  his  whole 
heart  was  devoted  to  dramatic  poetry ;  and 
literary  glory  became  the  idol  of  his  imagi- 
nation. ' 

In  entering  upon  this  new  and  arduous  ca- 
reer, he  soon  discovered  that  greater  sacrifices 
were  required  of  him  than  he  had  hitherto 
offered  to  any  of  the  former  objects  of  his 
idolatry.  The  defects  of  his  education,  and 
his  long  habits  of  indolence  and  inattention  to 
every  thing  connected  with  letters,  imposed 
upon  him  far  more  than  the  ordinary  labour 
5)f  a  literary  apprenticeship.  Having  never 
\)een  accustomed  to  the  use  of  the  pure  Tus- 
can, and  being  obliged  to  speak  French  during 
so  many  years  of  travelling,  he  found  himself 
shamefully  deficient  in  the  knowledge  of  that 
oeautiful  language,  in  which  he  proposed  to 
anter  his  claims  to  immortality ;  and  began, 
therefore,  a  course  of  the  most  careful  and 
critical  reading  of  the  great  authors  who  had 
adorned  it.  Dante  and  Petrarca  were  his 
great  models  of  purity ;  and,  next  to  them, 
Ariosto  and  Tasso ;  in  which  four  writers,  he 
gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  to  be 
found  the  perfection  of  every  style,  except 
that  fitted  for  dramatic  poetry-^of  which,  he 
more  than  insinuates,  that  his  own  writings 
are  the  only  existing  example.  In  order  to, 
acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  and  commaiid 
of  their  divine  language,  he  not  only  made 
many  long  visits  to-  Tuscany,  but  absolutely 
interdicted  himself  the  use  of  every  other 
sort  of  reading;  and  abjured, for  ever  that 
French  literature  which  he  seems  to  have 
always  regarded  with  a  mixture  of  envy  and 
disdain.  To  make  amends  for  this,  he  went 
resolutely  back  to  the  rudiments  of  his  Latin ; 
arid  read  over  all  the  classics  in  that  language 
with  a  most  patient  and  laborious  attention'. 
He  likewise  committed  to  memory  many  thou- 
sand lines  from  the  authors  he  proposed  to 
imitate;  and  sought,  with  the  greatest  assi- 
duity, the  acquaintance  of  all  the  scholars  and 
critics  that  came  in  his  way, — pestering  them 
with  continual  queries,  and  with  requesting 
their  opinion  upon  the  infinite  quantity  of  bad 
verses  which  he  continued  to  compose  by  way 
of  exercise.  His  two  or  three  first  tragedies 
he  composed  eiitirely  in  French  prose ;  and 
afterwards  translated,  with  infinite  labour,  into 
Italian  verse. 

"  In  this  manner,  without  any  other  judge  than 
my  own  feelings,  I  have  only  finished  those,  the 
sketches  of  which  I  had  written  with  energy  and 
enihiisiastn;  or,  if  I  have  finished  any  other,  I 
have  at  least  never  takeh  the  trouble  to  clothe  them 


in  verse.  This  was  the  case  with  Charles  I.,  which 
I  began  to  write  in  French  prose,  ifnmediately  after 
finishing  Thihppe.  When  I  had  reached  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  third  act,  my  heart  and  my  hand 
became  so  benumbed,  that  I  found  it  impossible  to 
hold  my  pen.  The  same  thing  happened  in  regard 
to  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  whole  of  which  I  nearly 
expanded,  though  with  much  labour  to  myself,  and 
at  long  intervals.  On  reperusing  this  sketch,  I 
found  my  enthusiasm  so  much  lowered,  that,  trans- 
ported with  rbge  against  myself,  I  could' proceed  no_ 
further,  but  threw  my  work  into  the  fire." — Vol.  ii.' 
pp.  48—51. 

Two  or  three  years  were  passed  in  these 
bewitching  studies;  and,  during  this  time, 
nine  or  ten  tragedies,  at  least,  were  in  a  con- 
siderable state  of  forwardness.  In  1778,  the 
study  of  Machiavel  revived  all  that  early  zeal 
for  liberty  which  he  had  imbibed  from  the 
perusal  of  Plutarch;  and  he  composed  with 
great  rapidity  his  twobooks of  "La  Tiranide ;" 
— perhaps  the  most  nervous  and  eloquent  of 
all  his  prose  compositions.  About  the  same 
period,  his  poetical  studies  experienced  a  still 
more  serious  interruption,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  attachinent  to  the  Countess  of 
Albany,  the  wife  of  the  late  Pretendei'; — an 
attachment  that  continued  to  soothe  or  to 
agitate  all  the  remaining  part  of  his  existence. 
iSiis  lady,  who  was  by  birth  a  princess  of  the 
house  of  Stolberg,  was  then  in  her  twenty- 
fifth  year,  and  resided  with  her  ill-matched 
husband  at  Florence.  Her  beauty  and  ac- 
complishments made,  froin  the  first,*  a  pow- 
erful impression  on  the  inflaimmable  heart  of 
Alfieri,  guarded  as  it  now  was  with  the  love 
of  glory  and  of  literature;  and  the  loftiness 
of  his.character,  and  the  ardour  of  his  admi- 
ration, soon  excited  .corresponding  sentiments 
in  her,  who  had  suffered  for  some  time  from 
the  ill  temper  and  gross  vices  of  her  super- 
annuated husband.  Though  the  author  takes 
the  trouble  to  assure  us  that  "their  intimacy 
never  exceeded  the  strictest  limits  of  honour," 
it  is  not  difficult  to  understand,  that  it  should 
have  aggravated- the  ill-humour  of  the  old 
husband;  which  increased,  it  seems,  so  much, 
that  the  lady  was  at  last  forced  to  abandon 
his  society,  and  to  take  refuge  with  his  brother, 
the  Cardmal  York,  at  Rome.  To  tljis  place 
Alfieri  speedily  followed  her;  and  remained 
there,  divided  between  love  and  study,  for 
upwards  of  two  years ;  when  her  holy  guar- 
dian becoming  scandalized  at  their  intimacy, 
it  was  thought  necessary  for  her  reputation, 
that  they  should  separate.  The  effects  of 
this  separation  he  has  himself  described  in 
the  following  short,  but  eloquent  passage. 

"For  two  years  I  remained  incapable  of  any 
kind  of  study  whatever,  so  different  was  my  pres- 

*  His  first  introduction  to  her,  we  have  been  in- 
formed, was  in  the  great  gallery  of  Florence ; — a 
circumstance  which  led  him  to  signalize  his  admira- 
tion by  an  extraordinary  act  of  gallantry.  As  they 
slopped  to  examine  the  picture  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden,  the  Countess  observed,  that  the  singular 
uniform  in  which  that  prince  is  usually  painted,  ap- 
peared to  her  extremely  becoming.  Nothing  more 
was  said  at  the  time  ;  but,  in  two  days  after,  Alfieri 
appeared  in  the  streets  in  the  exact  costume  of  that 
warlike  sovereign, — to  the  utter  .consternation  of 
all  the  peaceful  inhabitants. 
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enj  fci;-V)rn  state  fr«TO  «be  happiness  I  enjoyed 
faring  my  laAe  residence  in  Rome  i— ihere  the  VjUa 
Swozzi  n^ar  to  the  warm  baths  of  Diaeiesiaa,  at- 
fofidieci  me  a  delightful  retreat,  ^herel  passed  my 
mornings  in  study,  opiy  riding  ifti  m  hoar  or  two 
through  the  vast  «9lit«jifes  >yhicb,  in  ih,e  neighbour- 
hood of  Boime,  itivitfi  to  melancholy,  raeditaiioa, 
and  poetry.  In  the  evening,  I  proceeded  to  the 
Sily,  aod  found  a  relaxation  hrom  study  in  the  so- 
ciety o/  her  who  constituted  the  charm  of  my  es- 
istence;  and,  contented  and  happy,  I  retwijed  to 
jijy  solitude,  neyer  at  a  later  Ijpuir  than  eleven 
o'clock.  It  was  impossible  to  find,  in  jhe  circuit 
of  a  great  city,  an  abode  more  cheerful,  more  re- 
tired,—or  better  suited  to  my  taste,  my  character, 
and  my  pursuits.  Delightful  sj«ot  [^.-the  remem- 
brance of  which  I  shfilT  jeyer  chefieh,  and  which 
through  life  I  shall  loag  to  revisit." — Vol.  ii,  pp. 
jai,  122. 

Previously  to  thjs  time,  his  extxeme  love  of 
independence,  and  his  desire  to  be  constantly 
with,  the  mistress  of  his  affections,  had  in- 
duced hin)  to  take  the  very  romantic  step  of 
fesigning  his  whole  property  to  his  gisjer ; 
reselling  to  himsejf  merely  an  annuity  of 
14.000  fivres,  or  little  more  than  500L  As 
this  transference  was  njade  with  the  sanctjpn 
of  the  King,  who  was  yery  well  pleased,  on 
the  whole,  to  get  rid  of  so  republican  a  slib- 
jeot,  it  was  understood,  ppon  both  sitjes,  as  3 
tacit  compact  of  expatriation ;  so  that,  upon 
Jiis  removal  from  Rome,  he  had  no  house  or 
fixe4  residence  to  repair  to.  In  this  desplate 
and  unsettled  state,  his  passion  for  horses  re- 
vived with  additiotral  fury;  and  he  undertook 
a  voyage  to  England,  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
purchasing  a  number  of  those  noble  animalsj 
and  devoted  eight  mpnths  "  to  the  ptudy  of 
noble  heads,  fine  necks,  and  well-turned  but- 
tocks, without  once  opening  a  bopk  or  pursuing 
any  literary  avocation."  In  London,  he  pur- 
chased fourteen  horse3, — in  relation  to  the 
number  of  his  tragedies  ! — and  this  whimsical 
jelation  frequently  preseiitjng  itself  to  his 
imagination,  he  would  say  to  himself  with  a 
pmile — "Thou  hast  gained  a  horse  by  each 
tragedy  I" — Truly  the  noble  author  must  have 
been  far  gone  in  love,  when  he  gave  way  (S 
guch  innocefit  deliration. — He  conducted  his 
fourteen  friends,  however,  with  much  judg- 
ment across  the  AJps;  and  gained  great  glory 
and  rtotoriety  at  Sienna,  froin  their  daily  pro- 
cession through  the  streets,  and  the  feats  of 
dexterity  he  exhibited  jn  riding  and  driving 
them. 

In  the  mean  time,  he  hafl  printed  twelve 
of  his  tragedies  J  and  imbibed  a  sovereign 
contempt  for  such  of  his  countrymen  as  pre- 
tended to  find  them  harsh,  obscure,  or  affect- 
edly sententious.  In  J  784,  after  an  absence 
of  more  than  two  years,  he  rejoined  his  mis- 
tress at  Baden  in  Alsace  ;  and,  during  a  stay 
of  two  mpnths  with  her,  sketched  out  three 
new  -tragedies.  On  his  return  to  Italy,  he 
took  up  his  abode  for  a  short  time  at  Pjsa,-^ 
where,  in  a  fit  of  indignation  at  the  faults  of 
Pliny's  Panegyric  on  Trajan,  he  composed  in 
five  days  that  animated  and  eloquent  piece 
of  the  same  name,  which  alone,  of  all  his 
works  have  fallen  into  our  hands,  has  left  on 
oui  minds  the  iiripression  of  ardent  and  flow- 
•:ii<T  filnniienee.     His  raee  for  Hberty  Jjkswise 


preniipted  him  to  cornppse  several  odes  on  the 
object  pf  Asierican  iudependeijce,  and  seve- 
ral miscellianie,ous  prpductipns  of  a  siinilar 
character  :— at  last,  in  1T86,  he  ig  perffiitted 
to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  with  his  tnis- 
tress,  whom  he  rejpinis  ^t  Alsace,  and  never 
afterwards  ab?.ndoji.s.  In  the  course  of  .the 
foltowing  year,  they  make  a  joumey  to  Paris, 
■wiiti  which  he  is  nearly  as  much  dissatisfied 
as  pn  his  fprpier  visit,— iand  makes  arranger 
naefits  with  Didot  fpr  printing  hi^  tragedies  in 
a  supterb  ferm.  In  178*!  however,  he  lesolves 
upion  JB,afci"f  *  ooihplete  edition  of  his  whole 
w,prks  at  ]^I ;  and  submits,  for  the  accom- 
pafldatipn  of  his  fair  friend,  to  take  up  his 
residence  at  Paris.  There  thpy  receive  in- 
telligence of  the  death  of  her  husband, 
W'^ich  seems,  however,  to  make  no  change  in 
their  way  of  lifej-n^aud  there  he  continues 
busily  employed  in  correcting .  his  various 
works  for  publication,  till  the  year  17^0,  when 
the  firet  part  pf  these  memeirs  closes  with 
anticipations  of  misery  frpm  the  progress  of 
the  revolution,  and  profesaioos  of  devoted  at- 
taphment  to  the  companion  whom  tijne  had 
only  rendered  more  dear  and  respected. 

The  supplementary  part  bears  da-te  in  May 
1,803-^but  a  fe-w  mpntte  prior  tp  the  death,  of 
the  authpr,— and  brings,  down  his  history, 
though  in  a  more  sunimary  manner,  to  thai 
period.    He  seems  to  have  lived  in  much  un- 
easiness and  fear  in  Paris,  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution ;  from  aU  appro- 
bation,  ox  even   toleration  of  whic^  tr«gw 
farce,  as  he  terms  it,  he  exculpates  himself 
with  much  earnestness  and  solenanity;  but, 
having  vested  the  greater  part  of  his  fortune 
in  that  cpunitry,  he  cpuld  not  cpnveniently 
abandon  it.    In  1791,  he  and  his  companiptj 
made  a  short  visit  to  England,  with  which,  he 
was  less  pleased  than  on  any  foi-mer  occasion, 
^the  daipp  giving  Jiim  a  dispesitipn  tP  gout, 
and  the  late  hours  interfering  with  his  habits 
of  study.    The  iflost  remarkable  incident  in 
this  journey,  occurred  at  its  termination.    As 
he  was  passing  along  the  quay  .at  Dover,  on 
his  way   to  the  packet-boat,   he  paught  a 
glimpse  pf  th6  bewitching  WPWan  nn  whose 
accpunt  he  had  suffered  so  much,  in  his  for- 
mer visit  to  this  country  nearly  twenty  years 
before !   She  still  looked  beautiful,  he  says, 
and  bestpwed  on  him  one  of  those  enchanting 
smiles  which  convinced  hlnri  that  he  was  re- 
cognised.   Unable  to  control  his  emotion,  he 
rushed  instantly  aboard— hid  himself  below 
--rand  did  not  venture  to  look  up  till  he  was 
landed  on  thoi  opposite  shore.    From  Calais 
he  addressed  a  lefter  tP  her  pf  kind  inqniry 
and  ofieis  pf  service ;  and  received  an  answer 
which,  on  acGQUjjt  of  the  singular  tpne  of  can- 
dour and  magnanimity  which  it  exhibits,  be 
has  suWoined  in  tl(«  appendix.    It  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  remarkable  production,  and 
shows  both  3  strength  of  mind  and  a  kiHHiess 
of  disposition  which  seem  worthy  of  a  nappier 
fortune. 

In  the  end  of  1792,  the  increasing  fury  of 
the  revolution  rendered  Paris  no  longer  a  place 
of  safety  for  foreigners  of  high  birth;  and 
Alfieri  and  his  countess  with  some  difficulty 
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effected  their  escape  from  it,  and  established 
themselves,  with  a  diminished  income,  at  his 
beloved  Florence.  Here,  vrith  his  u?ual  im- 
petuosity, be  gave  vent  to  his  anti-revolution- 
ary feelings,  by  composing  an  apology  for 
Louis  XVI.,  and  a  short  satirical  view  of  the 
French  excesses,  which  he  entitled  "  The 
Antigallican."  He  then  took  to  apting  his 
own  plays;  and-  for  two  or  three  years,  this 
new  passion  seauoed  him  in  a  good  degree 
from  literature.  In  1795,  however,  he  tried; 
his  hand  in  some  satirical  productions;  and 
■began,  with  much  zeal,  to  reperuse  and  trans- ' 
late  various  passages  from  the  Latin  clsiseics. 
Latin  naturally  led  to  Greek;  a,nd,  in  the 
forty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  he  set  seriously  to 
the  study  of  this  language.  Two  whole  years 
did  this  ardent  genius  dedicate  to  solitary 
drudgery,  without  being  able  to  master  the 
subject  he  had  undertaken.  At  last,  by  dint 
of  perseverance  and  incredible  labour,  he  be- 
gan to  understand  a  little  of  the  easier  authors ; 
and,  by  the  time  he  had  completed  his  fiftieth 
year,  succeeded  in  iHterpreting  a  considerable 
part  of  Herodotus,  Thueydides,  and  Homer. 
The  perasa;!  of  Sophocles,  in  the  following 
year,  impelled  him  to  compose  his  last  trage- 
dy of  Alcests  in  1798.  In  the  end  of  this 
year,  the  progress  of  the  French  armies  threat- 
ened to  violate  the  tranquillity  of  his  Tuscan 
retreat !  and,  in  the  spring  following,  upon 
the  occupation  of  Florence,  he  and  his  friend 
retire4  to  a  small  habitation  in  the  country. 
From  this  asylum,  however,  they  returned  so 
precipitately  on  the  retreat  of  the  enemy, 
that  they  were  surprised  by  them  on  their 
second  invasion  of  TusoMiy  in  1800 ;  but  had 
more  to  suffer,  it  appears,  from  the  importu- 
nate civihty,  than  from  the  outrages  of  the 
conquerors.  The  French  general,  it  seems, 
was  a  man  of  letters,  and  m.ade  several  at- 
tempts to  be  introduced  to  Alfieri.  When 
evasion  became  impossible,  the  latter  made 
the  following  haughty  but  guarded  reply  to 
his  warlike  admirer ; — 

"  If  the  general,  in  his  official  capacity,  com- 
mands his  presence,  Victor  Alfieri,  who  never  re- 
sists constituted  authority  of  any  kind,  will  imme- 
diately hasten  to  obey  the  order ;  but  if,  on  the 
contrary,  be  requests  an  interview  only  as  a  private 
individual,  Aliieri  begs  leave  to  observe,  that  be- 
ing of  a  very  retired  turn  of  mind,  he  wishes  not  to 
form  an_y  new  acquaintance;  and  therefore  entreats 
the  French  general  to  hold  him  excused," — Vol.  ii. 
pp.  286,  287. 

Under  these  disastrous  circumstances,  he 
was  suddenly  seized  with  the  desire  of  sig- 
nalizing himself  in  a  new  fie'd  of  exertion; 
and  sketched  out  no  fewer  than  six  comedies 
at  once,  which  were  nearly  finished  before 
the  end  of  1802.  His  health,  during  this  year, 
was  con.siderably  weakened  by  repeated  at- 
tacks of  irregular  gout  and  inflammatory  af- 
fections: and  the  memoir  concludes  with  the 
description  of  a  collar  and  inedal  which  he 
had  invented,  as  the  badge  of  "  the  order  of 
Homer,"  which,  in  his  late  sprung  ardour  for 
Gre<;k  hterature,  he  had  founded  and  en- 
dowed. Annexed  to  this  record  is  a  sort  of 
postscript,  addressed,  by  his  friend  the  Abbe 
Oluso,  to  ihe  Countess  of  Albany ;  from  which 


it  appears,  that  he  was  carried  off  by  an  in- 
flammatory or  gouty  attack  in  his  bowels, 
which  put  a  period  to  his  existence  after  a 
few  days'  illness,  in  the  month  of  October 
1803.  We  have  since  learned,  that  the  pub- 
lication of  his  posthumpus  works,  which  had 
been  begun  by  the  Countess  of  Albany  at 
Milan,  has  been  stopped  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment ;  and  that  several  of  the  manuscripts 
have,  by  the  same  authority,  been  committed 
to  the  flames. 

We  have  not  a  great  deal  to  add  to  this 
copious  and  extraordinary  narrative.  Many 
of  the  peculiarities ,  of  Alfieri  may  be  safely 
referred  to  the  accident  of  his  birth,  and  the 
errors  of  his  education.  His  ennui,  arrogance, 
and  dissipation,  are  not  very  unlike  thOse  of 
many  spoiled  youths  of  condition ;  nor  is  there 
any  thing  very  extraordinary  in  his  subse- 
quent application  to  study,  or  the  turn  of  his 
first  political  opinions.  The  peculiar  nature  of 
his  pursuits,  and  the  character  of  his  literary 
productions,  afford  more  curious  matter  for 
speculation. 

In  reflecting  on  the  pecuHar  misery  which 
Alfieri  and  some  other  eminent  persons  are 
recorded  to  have  endured,  while  their  minds 
were  withheld  from  any  worthy  occupation, 
we  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to  con- 
clude, that  to  suflTer  deeply  from  ennui  is  an 
indication  of  superior  intellect ;  and  that  it  is 
only  to  minds  destined  for  higher  attaiatnent? 
that  the  want  of  an  object  is  a  source  of  real 
aflUction,  Upon  a  little  reflection,  however, 
we  are  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of 
this  opinion ;  and  really  cannot  permit  all  the 
shallow  coxcombs  who  languish  under  the 
.burden  of  existence,  to  take  themselves,  on 
our  authority,  for  spell-bound  geniuses.  The 
most  powerful  stream,  indeed,  will  stagnate 
the  most  deeply,  and  will  burst  out  to  more 
wild  devastation'when  obstructed  in  its  peace- 
ful course ;  but  the  weakly  current  is,  upon 
the  whole,  most  liable  to  obstruction ;  and  will 
mantle  and  rot  at  least  as  dismally  as  its  bet- 
lers.  The  innumerable  blockheads,  in  short, 
who  betake  themselves  to  suicide,  dram- 
drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty  nightcaps,  will  not 
allow  us  to  suppose  that  there  is  any  real 
connection  between  eimui  and  talent ;  or  that 
fellows  who  are  fit  for  nothing  but  mending 
shoes,  may  not  be  very  miserable  if  they  are 
unfortunately  raised  above  their  proper  occu- 
pation. 

If  it  -does  frequently  happen  that  extraor- 
dinary and  vigorous  exertions  are  found  to 
follow  this  heavy  slumber  of  the  faculties, 
the  phenomenon,  we  think,  maybe  explained 
without  giving  any  countenance  to  the  sup- 
position, that  vigorous  faculties  are  most  liable 
to  such  an  obscuration.  In  the  first  place,  the 
relief  and  delight  of  exertion  must  act  with 
more  than  usual  force  upon  a  mind  which  has 
suffered  from  the  want  of  it ;  and  will  be  apt 
to  be  pushed  further  than  in  cases  where  the 
exertion  has  been  more  regular.  The  ch'ef 
cause,  however,  of  the  signal  success  which 
has  sometimes  attended  those  who  have  been 
rescued  from  ennui,  we  really  believe  to  be 
their  ignorance  of  the  difficulties  they  have 
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to  encounter,  and  that  inexperience  which 
makes  them  venture  on  undertakings  which 
more  prudent  calculators  would  decline.  We- 
have  already  noticed,  more  than  once,  the 
effect  of  early  study  and  familiarity  with  the 
best  models  in  repressing  emulation  by  de- 
spair; and  have  endeavoured,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, to  explain  why  so  many  original  authors 
lisve'  been  in  a  great  degree  wilhout  educa- 
tion Now,  a  youth  spent  in  lassitude  and 
dissipation  leads  necessarily  to  a  manhood  of 
ignorance  and  inexperience ;  and  has  all  the 
advantages,  as  well  as  the  inconveniences,  of 
huch  a  situation.  If  any  mward  feeling  of 
strength,  ambition,  or  other  extraordinary  im- 
pulse, therefore,  prompt  such  a  person  to  at- 
tempt any  thing  arduous,  it  is  likely  that  he 
will  go  about  it  with  all  that  rash  and  vehe- 
,  ment  courage  which  results  from  unconscious- 
ness of  the  obstacles  that  are  to  be  overcome ; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often  success  is 
ensured  by  this  confident  and  fortunate  auda- 
city. Thus  Alfieri,  in  the  outset  of  his  literary 
career,  ran  his  head  against  dramatic  poetry, 
almost  before  he  knew  what  was  meant  either 
by  poetry  or  the  drama;  and  dashed  out  a 
tragedy  while  but  imperfectly  acquainted 
with  the  language  in  which  he  was  writing, 
and  utterly  ignorant  either  of  the  rules  that 
had  been  delivered,  or  the  models  which  had 
been  created  by  the  genius  of  his  great  prede- 
cessors. Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his 
early  youth  in  fearful  veneration  for  these 
rules  and  these  models,  it  is  certain  that  he 
would  have  resisted  the  impulse  which  led 
him  to  place  himself,  with  so  little  prepara- 
tion, within  their  danger ;  and  most  probable 
that  he  would  never  have  thought  himself 
qualified  to  answer  the  test  they  required  of 
him.  In  giving  way,  however,  to  this  pro- 
pensity, with  all  the  thoughtless  freedom  and 
■  vehemence  which  had  characterised  his  other 
indulgences,  he  found  himself  suddenly  em- 
barked in  an  unexpected  undertaking,  and  in 
sight  of  unexpected'  distinction.  The  succe^ 
he  had  obtained  with  so  little  knowledge  oF 
the  subject,  tempted  him  to  acquire  what  was 
wanting  to  deserve  it ;  and  justified  hopes  and 
stimulated  exertions  which  earlier  reflection 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  pre- 
vented. 

The  mm-ality  of  Alfieri  seems  to  have  been 
at  least  as  relaxed  as  that  of  the  degenerate 
nobles,  whom  in  all  other  things  he  professed 
to  reprobate  and  despise.  He  confesses,  with- 
out the  slightest  appearance  of  contrition,  that 
his- general  intercourse  with  women  was  pro- 
fligate in  the  extreme ;  and  has  detailed  the 
particulars  of  three  several  intrigues  with 
married  women,  without  once  appearing  to 
imagine  that  they  could  require  any  apology 
or  expiation.  On  the  contrary,  while  record- 
ing the  deplorable  consequences  of  one  of 
them,  he  observes,  with  great  composure, 
that  it  was  distressing  to  him  to  contemplate 
a  degradation,  of  which  he  had,  "  though  in- 
uocentiy,"  been  the  occasion.  The  general 
arrogance  of  his  manners,  too,  and  the  occa- 
i.ional  brutality  of  his  conduct  towards  his 
inferiors,  are  far  from  giving  us  an  amiable 


impression  of  his  general  character;  nor  have 
we  been  able  to  find,  in  the  whole  of  these 
confessions,  a  single  trait  of  kindness  of  heart, 
or  generous  philanthropy,  to  place  in  the  bal- 
ance  against  so  many  indications  of  selfish- 
ness and  violence.  There  are  proofs  enough, 
indeed,  of  a  firm,  elevated,  and  manly  spirit; 
but  small  appearance  of  any  thing  gentle,  or 
even,  in  a  moral  sense,  of  any  thing  very  re- 
spectable. In  his  admiration,  in  short,  of.the 
worthies  of  antiquity,  he  appears  to  have 
copied  their  harshness  and  indelicacy  at  least 
as  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of  character; 
and.  at  the  same  time,  to  have  combined  with 
it  all  the  licentiousness  and  ptesumption  of  a 
modern  ItaUan  noble. 

We  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  with 
his  politics.  After  speaking  as  we  have  seen, 
of  the  mild  government  of  the  kings  of  &r- 
dinia,— after  adding  that,  "when  he  had  read 
Plufarch  and  visited  England,  he  felt  the  most 
unsurmountable  repugnance  at  marrying,  or 
having  his  children  bom  at  Turin,"— after  re- 
cording that  a  monarch  is  a  master,  and  a 
subject  a  slave, — and  "that  he  shed  tears  of 
mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been  bom 
in  such  a  state  as  Piedmont ;"— after  all  this 
— after  giving  up  his  estates  to  escape  from 
this  bondage,  and  after  writing  his  boqks  on 
the  Tiranide;  and  his  odes  on  American  lib- 
erty,— we  really  were  prepared  to  find  him 
taking  the  popular  side;  at  the,  outset  at  least 
of  the  French  Revolution,  and  exulting  in  the 
downfal  of  one  of  those  hateful  despotisms, 
against  the  whole  system  of  which  he  had 
previously  inveighed  with  no  extraordinary 
moderation.  Instead  of  this^  however,  we 
find  him  abusing  the  revolutionists,  and  ex- 
tolling their  opponents  with  all  the  zeal  of  a 
professed  antijacobin, — writing  an  eulogium 
on  the  dethroned  monarch  like  Mr.  Pybus, 
and  an  Antigallican  like  Peter  Porcupine. 
Now,  we  are  certainly  very  far  from  saying, 
that  a  true  friend  of  liberty  might  not  exe- 
crate the  proceedings  of  the  French  revolu- 
tionists; but  a  professed  hater  of  royalty 
might  have  felt  more  indulgence  for  the  new 
republic ;  such  a  crazy  zealot  for  liberty,  as 
Ahieri  showed  himself  in  Italy,  both  by  his 
writings  and  his  conduct,  might  well  have 
been  carried  away  by  that  promise  of  eman- 
cipation to  France,  which  deluded  sounder 
heads  than  his  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  keys,  we  think,  in  the  work 
before  us,  to  this  apparent  inconsistency. 
'Alfieri,  with  all  his  abhorrence  of  tyrants, 
was,  in  his  heart,  a  great  lover  of  aristocracy; 
and,  he  had  a  great  spite  and  antipathy  at 
the  French  nation,  collectively  and  individ- 
ually. 

Though  professedly  a  republican,  it  is  easy 
to  see,  that  the  republic  he  wanted  was  one 
on  the  Roman  model, — where  there  were 
Patricians  as  w6ll  as  Plebeians,  and  where  a 
man  of  great  talents  had  even  a  good  chance 
of  being  one  day  appointed  Dictator.  He  (Jjfl 
not  admire  kings  indeed, — because  he  did  not 
happen  to  be  bom  one,  and  because  they 
were  the  only  beings  to  whom  he  was  bora 
inferior:  but  he  had  the  utmost  veneration 
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for  nobles, — because  fortune  had  placed  him 
in  that  order,  and  because  the  power  and  dis- 
tinction which  belonged  to  it  were  agreeable 
to  him,  and,  he  thought,  would  be  exercised 
for  the  good  of  his  inferiors.  When  he  heard 
that  Vohaire  had  written  a  tragedy  on  thff 
story  of  Brutus,  he  fell  into  a  great  passion, 
and  exclaimed,  that  the  subject  was  too  lofty 
for  "a  French  plebeian,  who,  during  twenty 
years,  had  subscribed  himself  gentleman  in 
ordinary  to  the  King !" 

.  This  love  of  aristocracy,  however,  will  not 
explain  the  defence  of  monarchy  and  the  abuse 
of  republics,  which  formed  the  substance  of  his 
Antigallican.     But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was 
antigallican  from  his  youth  up;  and  would 
never  have  forgiven  that  nation,  if  they  had. 
silcceeded  in  estabUshing  a  free  government, 
—especially  while    Italy  was  in    bondage. 
The  contempt  which  Voltaire  had  expressed 
for  Italian  hterature,  and  the  general  degra- 
dation into  which  the  national  character  had 
fallen,  had   sunk  deep  into   his  fierce   and 
haughty  spirit,   and   inspired   him   with  an 
antipathy  towards  that  peop]e  by  whom  his 
own  countrymen  had  been  subdued,  ridicuJed, 
and  outshone.   This  paltry  and  vindictive  feel- 
ing leads  him,  throughout  this  whole  work, 
to  speak  of  them  in  the  most  unjust  and  un- 
candid  terms.     There  may  be  some  truth  in 
his  remarks  on  the  mean  and  meagre  articu- 
/ation  of  their  language^  and  on  their  "horri- 
ble M,  with  their  thin  lips  drawn  in  to  pro- 
nounce it,  as  if  they  were  blowing  hot  soup." 
Nay,  we  could  even  excuse  the  nationahty 
which  leads  him  to  declare,  that  "  he  would 
rather  be  the  author  of  ten  good  Italian  verses, 
than  of  volumes  written  in  English  or  French, 
■  or  any  such  harsh  and  unharmonious  jargon, — 
though  their  cannon  and  their  armies  should 
continue  to  render  these  languages  fashion- 
able."    But  we  cannot  beheve.in  the  sinceri- 
ty of  an  amorous  Italian,  who  declares,  that 
he  never  could  get  through  the  first  volume 
of  Bxnisseau's  Heloise ;  or  of  a  modern  author 
of  regular  dramas,  who  professes  to  see  nothing 
at  all  admirable  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine  or 
Voltaire.     It  is  evident  to  us,  that  he  grudged 
those  great  writers  the  glory  that  WEts  due  to 
them,  out  of  a  vindictive  feeling  of  national 
resentment ;  and  that,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  grudged  the  French  nation  the  freedom,  in 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  among 
the  first  to  believe  and  to  exult. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the 
literary  productions  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
son ;— a  theme,  however  interesting  and  at- 
tractive, upon  which  we  can  scarcely  pretend 
to  enter  on  the  present  occasion.  We  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  procure  a  complete  copy 
of  the  works  of  Alfieri;  and,  even  of  those 
which  have  been  lately  transmitted  to  us,  we 
will  confess  that  a  considerable  portion  re- 
mains to  be  perused.  We  have  seen  enough, 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  deserving 
of  a  careful  analysis,  and  that  a  free  and  en- 
lightened estimate  of  their  merit  may  be  ren- 
dered both  interesting  and  instructive  to  the 
greater  part  of  our  readers.  We  hop&  soon  to 
be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  this  task;  and 


shall,  in  the  mean  time,  cdlfine  oursejves  to 
a  very  few  observations  suggested  by  the 
style  and  character  of  the  tragedies  with 
vhich  we  have  been  for  some  time  ac- 
quainted. 

These  pieces  approach  much  nearer  to  the 
ancient  Grecian  mfldel,  than  any  other  mod- 
ern production  with  which  we  ate  acquaint- 
ed; in  the  simplicity  of  the  plot,  the  fewness 
of  the  persons,  the  directness  of  the  action, 
and  the  uniformity  and  elaborate  gravity  of 
the  composition.     Infinitely  less  declamatory 
than   the   French  tragedies,  they  have  less 
brilliancy  and  variety,  and  a  deeper  tone  of 
dignity  and  nature.     As  they  have  not  adopt- 
ed the  choral  songs  of  the  Greek  stage,  how- 
ever, they  are,  on   the  whole,  less  poetical 
than  those  ancient   compositions;   although 
they  are  worked  throughout  with  a  fine  and 
careful  hand,   and   diligently  purified   from 
every  thing  ignoble  or  feeble  in  the  expres- 
sion.    The  author's  anxiety  to  keep  clear  of 
figures  of  mere  ostentation,  and  to  exclude  all 
showpieces  of  fine  writing  in  a  dialogue  of 
deep  interest  or  impetuous  passion,  has  be- 
trayed him,  on  some  occasions,  into  too  sen- 
tentious and  strained  a  diction,  and  given  an 
air  of  labour  and  heaviness  to  many  parts  of 
his  composition.    He  has  felt,  perhaps  a  httle 
too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a 
dramatic  writer  is  to  keep  his  personages  to 
the  business  and  the  concerns  that  he  before 
them;  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to 
mgral  philosophers,  or  rhetorical  describers  of 
their  own  emotions.    ;But,  in  his  zealous  ad- 
herence to  this  good  maxim,  he  seems  some- 
times to  have  forgotten,  that  certain  passions 
are  declamatory  in  nature  as  well  as  on  the 
stage;  and  that,  at  any  rate,  they  do  not  all 
vent  themselves  in  concise  and  pitJiy  sayings, 
but  run  occasionally  into  hyperbole  arid  am- 
phfication.    As  it  is  the  great  excellence,  so 
it  is  occasionally  the  chief  fault  of  Alfieri's 
dialogue,  that   every  word  is  honestly  em- 
ployed to  help  forward  the  action  of  the  play, 
by  serious  argument,  necessary  narrative^  or 
the  direct   expression    of   natural    emotion. 
There  are  no  excursions  or  digressions, — ho 
episodical .  conversations, — and  none  but  the 
rnost  brief  moralizings.    This  gives  a  certain 
air  of  solidity  to  the  whole  structure  of  the 
piece,  that  is  apt  to  prove  oppressive  to  an  or- 
dinary reader,  and  reduces  the  entire  drama 
to  too  great  uniformity. 

We  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  ref- 
erence to  French  tragedy.  For  our  own 
part,  we  beheve  that  those  who  are  duly  sen- 
sible of  the  merits  of  Shakespeare,  will  never 
be  much  struck  with  any  other  dramatical 
compositions.  There  are  no  other  plays,  in- 
deed, that  paint  human  nature,— that  strike 
off  the  characters  of  men  with  all  the  fresh- 
ness and  sharpness  .of  the  Original,- and 
speak  the  language  of  all  the  passions,  not 
like,  a  mimic,  but  an  echo^neither  softer  nor 
louder,  nor  differently  modulated  from  the 
spontaneous  utterance  of  the  heart.  In  these 
respects  he  disdains  all  comparison  with  Al- 
fieri,  or  with  any  other  mortal :  nor  is  it  fair 
perhaps,  to  sueeest  a  comnarison.  w-Vipm  r,n 
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rivalry  caabe  im%ined.  Alfieri,  like  all  the 
coatinental  draniatista,  considers  a  tragedy  as 
*  poem.  In  EngJajid,  we  look  upon  it  rather 
as  a  representation  of  character  aud  passion. 
With  them,  of  course,  the  style  and  diction, 
and  the  oongruity  and  proportions  of  the 
piece,  are  the  main  objects; — with  ns,  the 
*ruth  and  the  force  of  the  imitation.  It  is  suf- 
ficient for  them,  if  there  be  character  and 
action  enough,  te  prevent  the  composition  from 
languishing,  and  to  give  spirit  and  propriety 
to  the  polished  dialogue  of  which  it  consists ; 
— we  are  satisfied,  if  there  he  management 
enough  in  the  story  not  to  shock  credibility 
epitirely,  and  beauty  ,afl(d  polish  enough  in  the 
diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  derision.  In  his 
own  way,  Alfieri,  we  think,  js  excelleal.  His 
fables  are  all  admirably  contrived  and  com- 
plately  developed ;  his  dialogue  is  eopiousand 
progressive;  and  his  characters  all  deliver 
natural  sentimentis  with  great  beauty,  ajid 
often  with  great  force  of ,, expression.  In  ojir 
eyes,  however,  it  is  ^  fault  that  the  fable  is  too 
simple,  and  the  incidents  too  scanty;  and  that 
a-U  the  oharftoters  expj'ess  themselves  with 
equal  felicity,  and  urge  their  opposite  views 
and  pretensioB.s  with  equal  skill  and  plausi- 
bility. We  see  at  oiioe,  that  an  ingenious 
autfeor  has  versified  the  sum  of  a  dialogue ; 
and  nevex,  for  a  moment,  imagine  that  v/er 
hear  the  real  persons  contending.  There  may 
be  more  eloquence  and  dignity  in  this  style 
of  drajnatising ; — ^there  is  infinitely  more  de- 
ception in  ours. 

With  regard  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces, 
it  is  not  for  tramontane  critics  to  presume  to 


offer  any  opinion.  They  are  considered,  in 
Italy,  we  believe,  as  the  purest  specimens  of 
the  fmeila  Tosama  that  late  ages  have  pro- 
duced, To  us  they  certainly  seem  to  want 
something  of  that  &ow  and  sweetness  to  which 
Tive  have  been  accustomed  in  Italian  poetry, 
and  to  be  formed  rather  upon  the  model  ot 
Dante  than  of  Petrarca.  At  all  events,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  style  is  highly  elaborate  and 
artificial ;  and  that  the  author  is  constantly 
striving  to  give  it  a  sort  of  factitious  force  and 
energy,  by  the  use  of  condensed  and  em- 
phatic expressions,  interrogatories,  antitheses, 
and  shoi't  and  inverted  sentences.  Jn  all 
these  respects,  as  well  as  ia  the  chastised 
gravity  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  temperance 
.and  propriety  of  all  the  delineations  of  pas- 
sion,  these  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse  of 
what  we  should  have  expected  frOK  the  fiery, 
fickle,  and  impatient  character  of  the  author. 
From  all  that  Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himself, 
we  should  have  expected  to  find  in  his  playa 
great  vehemence  and  irregular  eloquence — 
sublime  and  extrav^ant  sentiments — pas- 
siorss  rising  to  frenzy — ^and  poetry  swelling 
into  bombast.  Instead  of  this^  we  have  a  sub- 
dued and  concise  representation  of  energetic 
discourses^-passions,  not  loud  but  deep — and 
a  style  so  severely  correct  and  scrapulously 
pure,  as  to  uidicate,  even,  to  uaskilful  eyes, 
the  great  labour  which  must  have  been  be- 
stowed On  its  purification.  No  characters  can 
be  more  different  than  that  which  we  should 
infer  from  reading  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  ami 
that  which  he  has  assigned  to  himself  in  thpse 
authentic  memoirs. 


(2lpril,    1803.) 

The  Life  and  Posthumous  Writings  of  Wilham  Cowper,  Esq.  With  an  Introductory  Letter 
to  the  Right  Honcyurable  Earl  Cowper.  By  William  Hayley,  Esq.  2  vols.  4to.  Chi- 
chester: 1803. 


This  book  is  too  long;  but  it  is  composed 
on  a  plan  that  makes  proUxity  unavoidable. 
Instead  of  an  account  of  the  poet's  life,  and  a 
view  of  his  character  and  performances,  the 
biographer  has  laid  before  the  public  a  large 
selection  from  his  private  correspondence,  and 
merely  inserted  as  much  narrative  between 
each  series  of  letters,  as  was  necessary  to  pre- 
serve their  coimection,  and  make  the  subject 
of  them  intelligible. 

This  scheme  of  biography,  which  was  first 
introduced,  we  believe,  by  Mason,  in-his  life 
of  Gray,  has  many  evident  advantages  ip 
point  of  liveliness  of  colouring,  and  fidelity 
of  representation.  It  is  somethingintermediate 
between  the  egotism  of  confessions,  and  the 
questionable  narrative  of  a  surviving  friend, 
who  must  be  partial,  and  may  be  mistaken  : 
It  enables  the  reader  to  judge  for  himself, 
from  materials  that  were  not  provided  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  his  judgment;  and 
holds  up  to  him,  instead  of  a  flattering  or  un- 
faithful portrait,  the  living  Imeaments  and 


features  of  the  person  it  intends  to  commemo- 
rate. It  is  a  plan,  however,  that  requires  bo 
much  room  for  its  execution,  and  consequently 
so  much  money  and  so  much  leisure  in  those 
who  wish  to  be  masters  of  it,  that  it  otight  to 
be  reserved,  we  conceive,  for  those  great  and 
eminent  characters  that  are  likely  to  excite 
an  interest  among  all  orders  and  generations 
of  mankind.  While  the  biography  of  Shake- 
speare and  Bacon  shrinks  into  the  comer  of 
an  octavo,  we  can  scarcely  help  wondering 
that  the,  history  of  the  sequestered  life  ana 
solitary  studies  of  Cowper  should  have  ex- 
tended into  two  quarto  voluines. 

The  little  Mr.  Hayley  writes  in  these  vo' 
umes  is  by  no  means  -vvell  written;  though 
certainly  distinguished  by  a  very  amiablo 
gentleness  of  temper,  and  the  strongest  ap- 
pearance of  sincere  veneration  and  affection 
for  the  departed  friend  to  whose  memory  it  is 
consecrated.  It  will  be  very  hard,  too,  if  they 
do  not  become  popular;  as  Mr.  Hayley  seettiH 
to  have  exerted  himself  to  conciliate  readers 
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of  every  desoriptiQn,  not  ojjly  by  the  most 
lavjsti  and  indiacriminate  praise  &f  every  in- 
dividual he  has  occasion  to  mention,  but  by  a 
general  apirit  of  apprabation.  and  indulgence 
towards  every  practice  and  opinion  which  he 
has^fouod  i^  necessary  to  speaii;  Of.  Among 
the  other  syiij.ptoms  oibap^  malap^  which  thjj* 
publieation  coataiae,  we  can  scarcely  forbear 
reckoningthe  expressioms  of  this  too  obsequioas 
and  unofiending  philanthropy. 

The  constitutional  sliyness  and  diffidence 
pf  Cowper  ajjpeared  m  hjs  earliest  jchildhpod, 
and  was  not  subdued  i»  any  degree  by  the 
bustle  and  comtention  of  a  Westminster  edu- 
cation ;  where,  though  he  acquired  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  classical  learning,  he  has 
himself  declar,ed,  that  "  he  was  never  able  to 
raise  his  eye  aiiove  the  shos-buckies  of  the 
elder  boys,  who  tyrannized  orer  him..''  From 
this  seminary,  he  aeenis  to  have  passed,  with- 
out any  a«ademieal  pr eparation,  inito  the  Sor  i 
ciety  of  the  Inner  Teinple,  where  he  continued 
to  reside  to  the  age  of  thij-ty-three.  Neither 
his  biographer  nor  his  letters  givfi  any  satisr 
factory  aecouat  of  the  way  in  which  this  laige 
and  most  iiinporlant  part  of  his  life  was  ^eiit. 
Although  Lord  Thuriow  was  one  of  his  most 
iatjmate  associates,  it  is  certain  that  he  never 
jnade  any  proficiency  ia  the  stody  of  the  law; 
a«d  the  few  sMgto  pieces  of  oomposJtion,  in , 
which  hfl  appears  to  have  been  engaged  iiB 
this  interval,  are  but:  a  seapty  produce  for  fifr 
teen  years  of  literary  leisure.  That  a,  part  of 
those  years  was  very  idly  spent,  indeed,  ap- 
pears from  his  own  account  of  them.  In  a 
letter  to  his  cousin,  in  1786,  he  aays, 

"  I  did  actually  Ijvs  three  years  with  Mr.  Chap- 
man, a  solicitor ;  that  is  to  aay,  I  slept  three  years 
in  his  house  ;  but  I  lived,  that  is  to  say,  I  spent  my 
days  tfi  Southampton  Row,  as  yqii  very  well  Kt 
Iflember.  There  was  I,  aiid  tlje  fiiture  Lopj  Chanr 
fiellor,  constantly  ?mploye(J,  frpm  tnornipg  to  njght, 
•  in  giggling,  and  making  giggle,  instead  ojr  studying 
the  law."— Vol.  i.  p.  ifsT 

Ai^d  in  a  more  serious  letter  tp  JMlr.  Rope, 
Jig  make?  the  foUowig^  just  pbservations. 


"  The  colonr  rf  our  whoie  life  is  i^eiKraily  such 
as  the  tkfee  ox  foijr  iirst  yfiar^,  jp  whtql)  we  are  ojjr 
own  masters,  n^ake  it.  THen  it  i;  that  we  may  be 
sMd  to  sliape  our  own  Sfi^liny,  ^nd  to  treasure  up 
for  ourselves  a  serie?  of  future  successes  or  disap- 
^eintments.  Had  I  employed  my  time  as  wisely  as 
you,  in  a  situation  very  siRiilar  to  yours,  I  had  never 
teen  a  poet  perhaps,  4ut  I  might  by  this  time  have 
aequired  a  character  pf  more  importariee  in  soci- 
ety; a  situation  in  which  my  fiieijds  would  have 
heefl  better  pleased  to  see  fne.  But  ijiree  years 
misspent  in  an  aftorpey*s  office,  were  almost-  of 
course  followed  by  severaf  more  equally  misspept 
it)  the  Teiuple ;  and  the  consequence  has  been,  as 
the  Italian  epitaph  says,  ''  Stoqwi." — The  only  use 
I  can  make  of  myself  now,  at  Jeast  the  best,  is  to 
serve  in  terrorem  to  others,  when  occasion  may 
happen  to  offer,  that  they  may  escape  (so  fer  as  mv 
admonitions  can  have  any  weight  with  thetn)  tny 
My  ^  piy  faije."-^Yci  j,  pp,  333,  334. 

Neither  the  idleness  of  this  period,  however, 
nor  the  gaiety  in  which  it  appears  to  have 
been  wasted,  had  corrected  that  radical  defect 
in  his  constitution,  by  which  he  was  disabled 
from  making  any  public  display  of  h's  acqui- 
sitions J  and  it  was  the  excess  of  this  diffi- 


dence, if  we  rightly  ijndeKstend  hjs  biographer, 
that  was  the  immed,iate  cause  of  the  unibr. 
tunate  deraQgeiaeatthjat  ov-erclojudwi  the  rer 
mainder  of  his  life,  fei  hie  thjrty-ffist  year, 
his  friends  priocured  i(ff  him  the  office  of 
readingvplerk  to  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  l^ 
idea  of  reading  in  public,  was  the  SiOurce  of 
Bijch  tprture  and  apprehensiDB  tio  bim,  that  ho 
very  soon  resigned  Wiat  jplace,  and  had  interest 
enough  to  exchange  it  for  that  ^f  cleik  of  the 
journals,  which  was  supposed  tp  requij'e  no 
personal  attendance.  An  unluclsy  dispute  ia 
Ppliament,  however,  made  it  necessary  foj 
him  to  appear  in  his  pja*e ;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  this  requisition  are  stated  by  Mr, 
Hayley,  in  the  fojfowing,  (ipt  yery  lucid,  ao^ 
count. 

"His  terrors  on  this  occasion  arose  to  such  an 
astonishing  height,  that  they  uitierly  overwhelmed 
his  reason :  for  although  'he  had  endeavoured  to 
prepare  himself  for  his  public  djity,  by  attending 
closely  at  the  office  for  several  months,  to  examine 
the  parliameptary  journals,  bis  application  was  rei)- 
deifedl  useless  by  ,that  excess  of  diffidence,  which 
made  him  conceive,  that  whatever  knowledge  he 
might  previously  aeqtrire,  it  would  aM  forsake  him 
at  the  bar  of  the  House.  This  distressing  appre- 
hension moreased  to  such  a  degree,  as  the  lime  for 
his  appearance  approached,  that  when  the  day  so 
anxiously  dr^eaded  arrived,  he  was  unable  to  mak^ 
the  experiinent.  The  very  friends,  who  called  on 
him  for  the  purpose  of  attending  him  to  the  Honse 
of  Lords,  acquiesced  in  the  cruel  Mcessity  of  relin- 
quishing the  prospect  of  a  station  so  severely  for- 
midable  to  a  frame  of  such  singular  sensibility." 

"The  conflict  between  the  wishes  ofjust  affee- 
tioliaie  ambition,  and  the  terrors  of  diffidence,  so 
entirely  overwhelmed  bis  health  and  facutties,  that 
after  two  l?»pied  ap<J  bfinevblent  divjnes  (Mr.  John 
Cowper,  hi$  trpther,  and  the  celebrated  Mr.  Mar- 
tin Madan,  his  first  cousin>  had  vainly  endeavoured 
(o  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  in  his  mind,  by 
friendly  and  religions  conversation,  it  was  found 
ijecessary  to  remove  him  tjp  St.  Albau'a,  where  hp 
resided  a  considerable  time,  under  ti^E  csre  of  that 
eminent  jjWsician  Dr.  Cptton,  a  scholar  and  a  poet, 
who  added  to  many  accppiplishments  a  pecnliair 
sweetness  of  manners,  in  very  advanced  Kle,  when 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
him/'^Vol.  i.  pp,  25,  g6, 


In  this  Hjelanohojy  state  be  continued  fw 
upwards  of  a  year,  when  his  mipd  tiej^iii 
glowly  to.einerge  froip  the  depression  under 
which  it  had  laboured,  and  to  seek  for  <foa- 
SPjation  in  the  stijdy  of  the  Scriptures^  and 
other  religions  occupations.  ,  In  the  eijy  of 
Huntingdon,  to  which  he  had  beeij  removed 
in  his  illness,  he  ijow  formed  an  acquaintance 
with  the  family  of  the  Eevereiid  Mr.  IJnwin, 
with  whose  widow  the  greater  part  of  bis  after 
life  was  passed.  The  series  (rf  letters,  winch 
JVlr.  Hayley  has  introduced  in  this  place,  are 
altogether  of  a  devotional  cast,  and  bear  evi- 
dent symptorns  of  continuing  depression  and 
anxiety.  He  ta,]k9  9-  great  deal  of  hjjS  qpm:er- 
sion,  of  the  levity  and  worldliness  of  hjs 
fprnjer  life,  ?nd  of  the  grace  which  had  at  last 
been  vouchsafed  to  hiin ;  and  seems  so  entirely 
and  copstantly  absorbed  in  those  awful  medi- 
tations, as  to  consider  not  only  the  pcpupations 
of  1  his  earjier  days,  but  al}  temporal  business 
or  amusement,  as  utterly  unworthy  of  his  at- 
tention. We  (|o  not  think  it  necessary  to  make 
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any  extract  from  this  part  of  the  publication  : 
and  perhaps  Mr.  Hayley  might  have  spared 
some  of  the  methodistical  raptures  and  dissert- 
ation.s  that  are  contained  in  those  letters, 
without  any  injury  either  to  the  memory  of 
his  friend,  or  the  reputation  of  his  own  per- 
formance. .  . 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Unwm,  he  retired 
with  his  widow  to  the  village  of  Olney  m 
1768,  where  he  continued  in  the  same  pious 
and  sequestered  habits  of  life  till  the  year 
1772,  when  a  second  and  more  protracted 
visitation  of  the  same  tremendous  malady  ob- 
scured his  faculties  for  a  melancholy  period 
of  eight  years ;  during  which  he  was  attended 
by  Mrs.  Unwin  with  a  constancy  and  tender- 
ness of  affection,  which  it  was  the  great  busi- 
ness of  his  after  life  to  repay.  In  1780,  he 
began  gradually  to  recover ;  and  in  a  letter 
of  that  year  to  his  cOusin,  describes  himself 
in  this  manner : 

"  You  see  me  sixteen  years  older,  at  the  least, 
than  when  I  saw  you  last ;  but  the  effecis  of  lime 
seem  lo  have  taken  place  father  on  the  oulside  ot 
my  head  than  within  it.  What  was  brown  is  lie- 
come  grey,  but  what  was  foolish  remains  foohsh 
still.  Green  fruit  must  rot  before  it  ripens,  if  the 
season  is  such  as  to  afford  it  nothing  but  cold  winds 
and  dark  clouds,  that  interrupt  every  ray  of  sunshine. 
My  days  steal  away  silently,  and  march  on  (as  poor 
mad  King  Lear  would  have  made  his  soldiers 
march)  as  if  they  were  shod  with  felt !  Not  so 
silently  but  that  I  hear  them ;  yet  were  it  not  that  I 
am  always  listening  to  their  flight,  having  no  in- 
firmity that  I  had  not  when  I  was  much  younger,  I 
should  deceive  myself  with  an  imagination  that  I 
am  still  young."— Vol.  i.  1pp.  96,  97. 

One  of  the  first  applications  of  his  returning 
powers  was  to  the  taming  and  education  of 
the  three  young. hares,  which  he  has  since 
celebrated  in  his  poetry :  and,  very  soon  after, 
the  solicitations  of  Ids  affectionate  companion 
first  induced  him  tp  prepare  some  moral  pieces 
for  publication,  in  the  hope  of  giving  a  salu- 
tary employment  to  his  mind.  At  the  age  of 
fifty,  therefore,  and  at  a  distance  froni  all  the 
excitements  that  emulation  and  ambition  usu- 
ally hold  out  to  a  poet,  Co wper  began  to  write 
for  the  public,  with  the  view  of  diverting  his 
own- melancholy,  and  doing  service  to  the 
cause  of  morality.  Whatever  effect  his  pub- 
lications had  on  the  world,  the  composition 
of  them  certainly  had  a  mOst  beneficial  one 
on  himself.    In  a  letter  to  his  cousin  he  says, 

"  Dejection  of  spirits,  which  I  supjiose  may  have 
prevented  many  a  man  from  becoming  an  author, 
made  me  one.  I  find  constant  employment  neces- 
sary, and  therefore  take  care  to  be  constantly  em- 
ployed.— Manual  occupations  do  not  engage  the 
mind  sufficiently,  as  I  know  by  experience,  having 
Iried  many.  But  composition,  especially  of  verse, 
absqrbs  it  wholly.  I  write,  therefore,  generally 
three  hours  in  a  morning,  and  in  an  evening  I 
transcribe.  I  read  also,  but  less  than  I  write." — 
VoL  L  p.  147. 

There  is  another  passage  in  which  he  talks 
of  his  performance  in  so  light  and  easy  a 
manner,  and  assumes  so  much  of  the  pleasing, 
though  antiquated  language  of  Pope  and  Ad- 
dison, that  we  cannot  resist  extracting  it. 

"  My  labours  are  principally  the  production  of 
last  winter ;  all  indeed,  except  a  few  of  the  minor 


pieces.  When  I  can  find  no  other  occupation,  ^ 
think;  and  when  I  think,  I  am  very  apt  to  do  it  in 
rhymp.  Hence  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  season 
of  the  year  which  generally  pinches  off  the  flowers 
of  poetry,  unfolds  mine,  such  as  they^  are,  and 
crowns  me  with  a  winter  garland.  In  ih's  respect, 
therefore,  I  and  my  contemporary  bards  are  by  no 
means  upon  a  par.  They  write  when  the  delightful 
influence  of  fine  we&tKer,  fine  prospects,  and  a  brisk 
motion  of  the  animal  spirits,  make  poetry  almost  ihc 
language  of  nature ;  and  I,  when  icicles  depend  from 
all  the  leaves  of  the  Parnassian  laurel,  and  when  a 
reasonable  man  would  as  little  expect  to  succeed  in 
verse,  as  to  hear  a  blackbird  whistle.  This  must 
be  my  apology  to  you  for  whatever  want  of  fire  and 
animation  you  may  observe  in  what  you  will  shortly 
have  the  perusal  of.  As  to  the  public,  it  they  lilte 
me  not,  there  is  no  remedy." — Vol.  i.  pp.  105|  106. 

The  siiccess  of  his  first  volume,  which  ap- 
peared ill  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  was  by 
no  means  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  proceed 
to  a  second ;  and,  indeed,  it  seems  now  to  be 
admitted  by  every  body  but  Mr.  Hayley,  that 
it  was  not  well  calculated  for  becoming  popu- 
lar. Too  serious. for  the  general  reader,  it 
had  too  much  satire,  wit,  and  criticism,  to  be 
a  favourite  with  the  devout  and  enthusiastic: 
the  principal  poems  were  also  too  long  and 
desultory,  and  the  versification  throughout  was 
more  harsh  and  negligent,  than  the  public  had 
yet  been  accustomed  to.  The  book  therefore 
was  very  little  read,  till  the  increasing  fame 
of  the  author  brought  all  his  works  iiito  notice ; 
and  then,  indeed,  it  was  discovered,  that  it 
contained  many  traits  of  strong  and  original 
genius,  and  a  richness  of  idiomatical  phrase- 
ology, that  has  been  but  seldom  equalled  in 
our  language. 

In  the  end  of  this  year,  Cowper  formed  an 
accidental  acquaintance  with  the  widow  of  Sir 
Thomas  Austen,  which,  in  spite  of  his  insuper- 
able shyness,  ripened  gradually  into  a  mutual 
and  cordial  friendship,  and  was  the  immediate 
source  of  some  of  his  happiest  hours,  and 
most  celebrated  productions. — The  facetious 
history  of  "  John  Gilpin"  arose  from  a  sug- 
gestion of  that  lady,  in  circumstances  and  in 
a  way  that  marks  the  perilous  and  moody 
state  of  Cowper's  understanding  fnore  strik- 
ingly perhaps  than  any  general  description. 

"It  happened  one  afternoon,  in  those  years, 
when  his  accompHshed  friend  Lady  Austen  made  a 
part  of  his  little  evening  circle,  that  she  observed 
him  sinking  into  increasing  dejection ;  it  was  her 
custom,  on  these  occasions,  to  try  all  the  resources 
of  her  sprightly  powers  for  his  immediate  relief. 
She  told  him  the  story  of  John  Gilpin  (which  had 
been  treasured  in  her  memory  from  her  childhood)  lo 
dissipate  the  gloom  of  the  passing  hour.  Its  effects 
on  the  fancy  of  Cowper  had  the  air  of  enchantment, 
He  informed  her  the  next  morning,  that  convuUions 
of  laughter,  brought  on  by  his  recollection  of  her 
story,  nad  kept  hira  waking  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  night !  and  that  he  had  turned  it  into  a  ballad, 
— So  arose  the  pleasant  poem  of  John  Gilpin.  — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  128,  129. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  1783,  however, 
Lady  Austen  was  fortunate  enough  to  direct 
the  poet  to  a  work  of  much  greater  importance ; 
and  to  engage  him,  from  a  very  accidental 
circumstance,  in  the  composition  of  "Tha 
Task,"  by  far  the  best  and  the  most  populj" 
of  all  his  performances.  The  anecdote,  whicH 
ia  such  as  the  introduction  of  that  poem  haT 
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probably  suggested  to  most  readers,  is  given 
in  this  manner  by  Mr.  Hayley. 

"  This  lady  happened,  as  an  aflmirer  of  Milton, 
to  be  pariial  to  blanls  verse,  and  often  solicited  her 
poetical  friend  to  try  his  powers  in  that  species  of 
composition.  After  repeated  solicitation,  he  pro- 
mised her,  if  she  would  furnish  the  subject,  to  com- 
ply with  her  request.  '  Oh !'  she  replied,  '  you  can 
never  be  in  want  of  a  subject ,— you  can  write  upon 
any— write  upon  this  sofa !'  The  poet  obeyed  lier 
command;  and,  from  the  lively  repartee  of  familiar 
conversation,  arose  apoem  of  many  thousand  verses, 
unexampled,  perhaps,  both  in  its  origin  and  excel- 
lence."—Vol.  i.  p.  135. 

This  extraordinary  production  was  finished 
in  less  than  a  year,  and  became  extremely 
■  popularfrom  the  very  first  month  of  its  publica- 
tion. The  charm  of  reputation,  however,  could 
not  draw  Cowper  from  his  seclusion;  and  his 
solitude  became  still  more  dreary  about  this 
period,  by  the  cessation  of  his  intercourse 
with  Lady  Austen,  with  whom  certain  little 
jfealousies  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Unwin  (which 
the  biographer  might  as  well  have  passed 
over  in  silence)  obliged  him  to  renounce  any 
farther  coiineotion.  Besides  the  Task  and 
John  Gilpin,  he  appears  to  have  composed 
several  smaller  poems  for  this  lady,  which  are 
pubhshed,  for  the  first  time,  m  the  work  now 
before  us.  We  were  particularly  struck  with 
a  ballad  on  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Rdyal 
George,  of  which  the  following  stanzas  may 
serve  as  a  specimen. 

"  Toll  for  the  brave ! 

Brave  Kempenfelt  is  gone ; 
His  last  seafight  is  fought ; 
His  work  of  glory  done. 

"  It  was  not  in  the  battle ; 

No  tempest  gave  the  shock ; 
'  She  sprang  no  fatal  leak ; 

She  ran  upon  no  rock. 

"  His  sword  was  in  its  sheath ; 
His  fingers  held  the  pen. 
When  Kempenfelt  went  down. 
With  twice  four  hundred  men. 

Vol.  i.  p.  127. 

The  same  year  that  saw  the  conclusion  of 
"The  Task,"  found  Cowper  engaged  in  the 
translation  of  Homer.  This  laborious  under- 
taking, is  said,  by  Mr.  Hayley,  to  have  been 
first  suggested  to  him  by  Lady  Austen  also; 
though  there  is  nothing  in  the  correspondence 
he  has  published,  that  seems  to  countenance 
that  idea.  The  work  was  pretty  far  advanced 
before  he  appears  to  have  confided  the  secret 
of  it  to  any  one.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hill,  he 
explains  his  design  in  this  manner : 

"Knowing  it  to  have  been  universally  the  opinion 
of  the  literati,  ever  since  they  have  allowed  them- 
selves to  consider  the  matter  coolly,  that  a  transla- 
tion, properly  so  called,  of  Homer,  is,  notwithstand- 
'"g  what  Pope  has  dpne,  a  desideratum  in  the 
iingheh  language,  it  struck  me,  that  an  attempt  to 
'"PPlythe  deficiency  would  be  an  honourable  one; 
aiul  having  made  myself,  in  former  years,  some- 
what critically  a  master  of  the  original,  I  was,  by 
this  double  translation,  induced  to  make  the  attempt 
myself.  I  am  now  translating  into  blank  verse 
the  last  book  of  the  Iliad,  and  mean  to 'publish  by 
subscription." — Vol.  i.  p.  154. 

_Some  observations  that  were  made  by  Dr. 
Maty  and  others,  upon  a  specimen  of  his 
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translation,  about  this  time,  seem  to  have 
dravm  from  him  the  following  curious  and 
unaffected  delineation  of  his  own  thoughts  and 
feelings. 

"  I  am  not  a.'shamed  to  confess,  that  having  com- 
menced an  author,  I  am  Aost  abundantly  desirous 
to  succeed  as  such.  /  }iave  {vihat  perhaps  you  liUle 
sxispect  me  of)  in  my  nature,  an  infinite  sitare  of  am- 
bition. But  with  it,  I  have  at  the  same  time,  as 
you  well  know,  an  equal  share  of  diffidence.  To 
this  combination  of  opposite  qualities  it  has,  been 
owing,  that,  till  lately,  I  stole  through  life  without 
undertaking  any  thing,  yet  always  wishing  to  dis- 
tinguish myself.  At  last  I  ventured :  venture'd,  too, 
in  the  only  path  that,  at  so  late  a  period,  was  yet 
open  to  me ;  and  I  am  determined,  if  God  hath  not 
determined  otherwise,  to  work  my  way  through 
the  obscurity  that  hath  been  so  long  my  portion 
into  notice." — Vol.  i.  p.  190.  =      j  r  > 

As  he  advanced  in  his  work,  however,  he 
seems  to  have  become  better  pleased  with 
the  execution  of  it;  and  in  the  year  1790, 
addresses  to  his  cousin  the  following  candid 
and  interesting  observations :  though  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  we  have  not  some  speci- 
mens at  least  of  what  he  calls  the  quaint  and 
antiquated  style  of  our  earlier  poets:  and  are 
not  without  our  suspicions  that  we  should 
have  liked  it  better  than  that  which  he  ulti- 
mately adopted. 

"To  say  the  truth,  I  have  now  no  fears  about 
the  success  of  my  translation,  though  in  time  past 
1  have  had  many.  I  knew  there  was  a  style  some- 
where, could  I  but  find  it,  in  which  Homer  ou^ht 
to  be  rendered,  and  which  alone  would*  suit  htm 
Long  time  I  blundered  about  it,  ere  I  could  attain 
to  any  decided  judgment  on  the  matter.  At  first  I 
was  betrayed,  by  a  desire  of  accommodating  my 
language  to  the  simplicity  of  his,  into  much  of  the 
quaintness  that  belonged  to  our  writers  of  the  fif- 
teenth  century.  In  the  course  of  many  revisals,  I 
liave  delivered  myself  from  this  evil,  I  believe,  ten- 
tirely :  but  I  have  done  it  .slowly,  and  as  a  man 
separates  himself  from  his  mistress,  when  he  is 
going  to  marry.  I  had  so  strong  a  predilection  in 
favour  of  this  style,  at  firsf,  that  I  was  crazed  to 
hnd  tnat  others  were  not  as  much  enamoured  with 
It  as  myself.  At  every  passage  of  that  sort,  which 
t  obliterated,  I  groaned  bitterly,  and  said  to  myself, 
1  am  spoiline  my  work  to  please  those  who  have 
no  taste  for  the  simple  graces  of  antiquity.  But  in 
measure,  as  I  adopted  a  more  modern  phraseology, 
I  became  a  convert  to  their  opinion :  and  in  the  last 
revisal,  which  I  am  now  making,  am  not  sensible 
pt  liaving  spared  a  single  expression  of  the  obsolete 
kind.  I  see  my  work  so  much  improved  by  this 
alteration,  that  Tam  filled  with  wonder  at  my  own 
backwardness  to  assent  to  the  necessity  of  it  •  and 
the  more,  when  I  consider,  that  Milton,  with 
whose  manner  I  account- myself  intimately  ac- 
quainted,  is  never  quaipt,  never  twangs  through  the 
nose,  but  is  every  where  grand  and  elegant,  without 
resorting  to  musty  antiquity  for  his  beauties.  On 
the  contrary,  he  took  along  stride  forward;  left  the 
language  ot  his  own  day  far  behind  him,  and  antic- 
ipated the  expressions  of  a  century  yet  to  come." 
—Vol.  1.  pp.  360,  361. 

The  translation  was  finished  in  the  year 
1791,  and  published  by  subscription  imme- 
diately after.  Several  applications  wereinade 
to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  the  honour  of 
their  subscription,  but  without  success.  Their 
answer  was,  "That  they  subscribed  to  noth- 
ing."—" It  seems  not  a  little  extraordinary." 
sayathe  offended  poet  on  this  occasion,  "  mat 
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persons  so  nobly  patronised  therflselves  ah  the 
score  wf  literatiire,  should!  resolve  to  give  no 
encottragement  to  it  in  return/'  We  ttenk 
so  too. 

The  period  that  elapsed  from  the  publica- 
tion of  his  first  volume  in  1781,.  fo  (hat  of  his 
Homer  in  ITffl,  seems  to  have  been  by  far 
the  happiest  and  most  briiliant  part  of  Cow- 
per's  existence.  It  was  not  only  anirftated  by 
the  vigorous  and  su«feessful  exertions  in  whieh 
he  -n-aa  engaged-,  but  enlivened,  in  a  very 
pleasing  manner,  by  the  correspondence  and 
society  of  his  cousin,  Lady  Hesketh,  who  re- 
newed, about  this  time,  an  intimacy  that 
seems  to  have  endeared  the  eairliier  days  of 
theiT  childhood.  In  his  letter*  to  this  lad-^ 
we  have  found  the  most  interesting  traits  of 
his  simple  and  affectionate  character,  com- 
bined with  an  iiMioeent  pkyfulnesS)  and  viva- 
city, that  charm*  the  m®re,  when  contrasted 
with  the  glooaa  and  horror  to  which  it  suc- 
ceeded, and  by  which  it  was  timfortunately 
replaced-  Our  limits  will '  not  allow  us  to 
make  many  extracts  from  this  part  of  the 
publication.  We  insert,  howeVer,  the  follow- 
ing delightful  letter,  in  .answer  to  one  from- 
Lady  Hesketh,  prenmisiiig  to  pay  him  a  visit 
during  the  sftmm^r. 

' '  I  shall  see  you  again ! — I  shall  bear  your  Voibe-^ 
we  shall  take  walks  together :  I  will  show  you  my 
prospects^  the  hovel,  the  alcove,  the  Ouse,  and  its 
banks,  every  thing  that  I  have  deucfibsd.  I  amici- 
pate  the  pleasitre  of  those  days  not  very  fdf  distant, 
and  feel  a  part  of  it  at  this  moment.  Talk  not  of 
an  inn;  nfention  it  not  for  your  life.  We;  have 
never  had  so  many  visitors,  f>iit  We  could  essil^  ae- 
oommodate  them  all,  thongli:  we  have  received 
Unwin,  and  his'  wife,  and  his  sister,  and  His  son, 
alt  at  once.  My  dear,  I  will  not  let  yoii  cottie  till 
the  end  of  May,  or  beginning  of  Jane,  because  be- 
fore that  time  rny  green-house  VjiU  not  be  ready  to 
tecAive  us ;  and  it  is  the  dnty  pleasant  room  be- 
longing to  Us.  When  the  plants  go  out,  we  go  tui 
I  line  u  with  mats,  and  spreasd'  the'  flotfr  with  mars, 
and  t-here  you  shall  sit  with  a-  bed  of  migntonette  at 
your  side,  and  a  hedfee  of  honeysuckles,  roses,  and 
jesmine;  and  I  will  make  you  a  b'OttiJUet  of  myrtle 
every  day.  Sooner  thaw  the  time  I  mention ,  the 
counCTy  will  not  be  in  complete  beauty.  And'  I 
will  tell  you  what  you  shall  find  at  your  first  en- 
trance. Invprimis,  As  soon  as  you  have  entered 
the  Vestibule,  if  you  cast  a  look  on  either  side  of 
you,  you  shall  see  on  tlie  ili^ht  hand'  a  box  of  my 
making.  It  ia  the  bo»  in  which  have  been  lodged 
all  my  hares,  and  in  which  lodges  pu'Ss  at' present. 
But  he,  poor  fellow,  is  worn  out  wwh  age,  aiid  pro- 
raises  to  die  before  you  can  sfee  hitrt.  On  the  rig?h( 
hand  stands  a  cupboard,  the  Woi'k  of  the  sartie 
author.  It  was  once  a  dove-cage,  but  I  transform- 
ed it.  Opposite  10  you  stands  a  table,  which  I  also 
made;  but:  a  mereilesSi  servant  having  scrubbed  it 
until  it  became  paralytic,  it  serves  no  purptose  now 
but  of  ornament ;  and  aiU  my  cleata  shdes  StsM'd 
under  it.  On  the  left  hand,  at  the  ferther  end  of 
this  sujberb  vestibule,  you  wiH  find  the  door  of  the 

?arlour  into'which  I  shall  oottduci  you,  and  where 
will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Un'win  (unless  we 
should  meet  her  before), — and  where  we  will  be  as 
happy  as  the  day  is  Ibffg !  Order  yourself,  my 
cousin,  to  the  Swan  at  Newport,  and  there  yiMi 
shall  find  me  ready  to  conduct  yeu  to  Olniey. 

"  My  dear,  I  have  told  Homer  what  you  say 
about  casks  and  urns':  and  have  asked  him  whether 
he  ia  sure  that  it  is  a'  cask  in  which  Jupiter  keeps 
hie  wine.  He  swea'i's  tlia*  it  isa  cask,  and  that  it 
will  never  be  any  thinfii  belter  than  aoask  to  eternity. 
So  if  the  god  is  content  with  it,  we  must  even 


wonder  at  his  taste,  *ntf  lS«S  So  too."— Vol.  i.  pp. 
161—163. 

The  following  is  very  much  in  the  same 
style. 

"  This  house,  aecordin'gfy,  since  it  has  been  oc- 
cupied' by  us  and  bur  MevMe^y  is  as  much,  superior 
to  what  it  was  when!  you  saw  it  as  you  can  imagine. 
The  parlou"r  is  even  elegant.  When  I  say  that  the 
parlour  is  elegant,  I  do  not  mean  to  insinuate  that 
the  study  is  not  so.  It  is  neat,  warm,  and  silent, 
and  a  mucb  better  study  than  I  deserve,  if  I  do  not 
produce  in  it  an  incomparable  t1*anslatioB  of  Homer. 
I  think  every  day  of  those  lines  of  Milton,  and  con- 
gratulaie  myself  on  having  obtained,  before  I  ara 
quite  superan'nuajlied,  What  he  seems  not  to  have 
hdped  for  sooner. 

'  Aitd  may  at  )engtK>  my  weao^y  aje 
l"ind  out  the  peaceful  hermitage.' 

f'or  if  it  is  not  a  ,hermi^age,  at  least  it  is  a  much 
b'etter  thiAg ;  and  yo'il  mu«t  always  understand, 
my  dear,  that  when  poets  talk  Of  cottages,  hermit- 
ages,  and  sWitlv  IMte  tS\ingSv*ey  mean  a  heusb' witfr 
six  sashes  in  front,  two  comfortable  parlours,  a 
smart  staircase,  and  three  bedchambers  of  conve- 
nient dimensions;  in  short,  exactly  such  a  house 
as  this."- Vol.  i.  pp.  2%*?,  2'i». 

In  aiKfther  lettelr,  ia  a  graver  humouTj  he 
says — 

"I  am  alinost  the  only  petson  at  WeStoli,  klio*Ii 
to  you,  Vvho  have  enjoyed  tolerable  health  this 
winter.  In  your  next  letter  giwe  US  some  account 
of  your  own  state  of  health,  for  i  have  had'  dy 
anxieties  about  you.  The  winter  has  been  mild; 
btit  our  winters  are  fn  general  such,  that,  when  a 
friend  leaves  us  in  the  begiilnin'g  of  that  season,  I 
always  feel  in  my  heart  a  ■perhaps,  importing  that 
we  have  possibly  met  for  the  last  time,  and  that  the 
robins  may  whistle  on  the  grave  of  one  of  us  before 
the  return  of  Suminer. 

"  Many  thanks^  for  the  cuckow,  which  arrived 
perfectly  safe,  and  goes  well,  tto  the  amusement 
and  amazement  of  all  who  hear  it.  Hannah  lies 
awake  to  hear  it ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that  we  have 
not  others  in  the  house  tfcat  adinipe'  his  music  as 
much  as  she." — Vol.  i.  p.  331. 

In  the  follo-wifflg  passage,  we  have  all  the 
calmness  of  a  sequestered  arid  good-natured 
man,  arid  'vve  doubt  whether  fliefe  was  another 
educated  and  reflecting  individual  to  be  found 
in  th*'  kifigd'om,  who'  coiiM  think  and  spetik 
so  dispassionately  of  fhe  eVeiits  which  wete 
passi'iig  in  1792. 

"  The  French,  Who,  like  all  lively  folks,  are  ex- 
treme in  every  thing,  are  such  in  theif  zeal  fot 
freedoHi';  and  if  it  #ere'  possible  to  m'ake  so  nobte 
a  cause  ridiculous,  their  manner  of  prCmoiiiig  it 
could  not  tail  to  do  so.  Priiices  and  peers  reduced 
to  plain  gSBtlemanshipi  and  gentles  redtjced  to  a 
level  with  their  own  lackeys,  are  excesses  of  which 
they  will  repent  hereaftei.  Difference  of  rank  and 
subordination  afe',  I  be'l'itv'e,  of  God's  appoin'trteftt, 
and,  eonsequBntly,  essential  to  the  well-being  Ol 
society :  but  what  we  mean  by  fanaticism  in  tfelf" 
gion,  is  exactly  that  which  animates  their  politics; 
and,  uilless  time  should  sober  them,  they  will, 
after  ril,  be  an  unhappy  people.  Perhaps  it  de- 
serves not  ujuob  to  be  Wondered  at,  that  at  theit 
first  escape  from  tyrannic  shackles,  they  shorild" 
act  extravagantly,  anil  Meat  their  kit»gs  as  they  have 
sometimes  treated  their  idols.  To  these,  however, 
they  are  reconciled  tn  due  time  s^gain;  bill  ihffl* 
respect  for  monarchy  is  at  an  end.  They  want 
nothing  now  but -a  little  English'  sobriety,  *nd  (bat 
they  want  extremely.  I  heartily  Wish  them  some 
wit  in  their  anger:  for  it  were  great  piiy  that  so 
niBiiy  millions  should'  be  miserable  for  want  of  it." 
^Vol.  i.  p.  379. 
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Homer  was  scarcely  finished,  when  a  pro- 
posal was  made  to  the  indefatigable  translator, 
to  engage  in  a  magnificent  edition  of  Milton, 
for  which  he  was  to  furnish  a  version  of  his 
Latin  and  Italian  poetry,  and  a  critical  com- 
menliary  upon  his  whole  works.  Mr.  Hayley 
had,  at  this  time,  undertaken  to  write  a  life 
of  Milton :  and  some  groundless  reports,  as 
to  an  intended  rivalry  between  him  and  Cow- 
per,  led  to  a  friendly  explanation,  and  to  a 
very  cordial  and  affectionate  intimacy.  In 
the  year  1T92,  Mr.  Hayley  paid  a  visit  to  his 
newly  acquired  friend  at  Weston ;  and  hap- 
pened to  be  providentially  present  with  him^ 
when  the  agony  Which  he  experienced  from 
the  sight  of  a  paralytic  attack  upon  Mrs.  Un-' 
wio;  had  very  nearly  affected  his  understand- 
ing. The  anxious  attention  of  his  friend,  and 
the  gradxial  recovery  of  the  unfortunate  pa- 
tient, prevented  any  very  calartlitons  effect 
from  this  unhappy  Occurrence :  But  his  spirits 
appear  never  to  have  recovered  the  shock ; 
and  "the  solicitude  and  apprehension  wftieh  he 
constantly  felt  for  his  long  tried  and  affection- 
ate companion,  suspended  his  literary  exer- 
tions, aggravated  the  depression  to  which  he 
had  always  been  occasionally  liable,  and  ren- 
dered the  remainder  of  his  life  a  very  preca- 
rious struggle  against  that  overwhelming  mal- 
ady by  which  it  was  at  last  obscured.  In  the 
end  of  summer,  he  returned  Mr.  Hayley's  visit 
at  Eartham;  but  came  back  again  to  Weston, 
with  spirits  as  much  depressed  and  forebod- 
ings as  gloomy  as  ever.  His  constant  and 
tender  attention  to  Mrs  TJnwin,  was  one  cause 
of  his  neglect  of  everything  else.  "I  cannot 
sit,"  he  says  in  one  of  his  letters,  "with  my 
pen  in  my  hand,  and  m-y  boofcsbefore  me,  white 
she  is,  in  effect,  in  solitude— silent,  and  look- 
ing in  the  fires"  A  still  more  powerful  cause 
was,  tlie  constant  and  oppressive  dejection 
of  spirits  that  now  began  again  to  overwhelm 
him.  "It  is  in  vain,"  he  says,  "that  I  have 
made  several  attempts  to  write  sintSe  I  came 
from  Sussex.  Unless  more-  c'om'fortabfe  days 
arrive,  tlian  I  have  now  the  confidence  to  look 
for,  there  is  an  end  of  all  vrriting  with  me  ! 
[  have  no  spirits.  When  Rose  came,  I  was 
obliged  to  prepare  for  his  coming,  by  a  nightly 
dose  of  laudanum," 

In  the  course  of  the  yeiar  1793,  he  se^ms 
to  have  done  little  but  revise  his  translation 
of  Homer,  of  which  he  meditated  all  im- 
proved edition.  Mr.  Hayley  came  to  see  hiin 
a  second  time  at'  Weston,  in  the  rnonth  of 
November ;  and  giv«s  this  affecting  and  pro- 
phetic account  of  nis  situation — 

"  He  possessed  completely  at  this  period  all  the 
admirable  faciilries  of  riis  mirfd,  and  all  the  native 
tenderness  of  his  heart ;  b'ut  there  was  somel-hiiig 
indescribable  in  his  appearance,  which  led  me  to 
apprehend,  that,  without  eome  signal  event  in  his 
laivuHr,  tare-animate  his  spirits,  they  would  gradu- 
ally gink  into  hopeless  dejection.  The  state  of  his 
aged  in6rm  companion,  affi>rded  additional  ground 
for  increasing  solicitude.  Her  cheerful  and  benefi- 
cerrt  spirit  could  hardly  resist  her  own  accurnulated 
maMies,  so  far  as  to  preserve  ability  suffieient  to 
Watch  Over  tlie  lendter  health  of  him  whom  she  had 
■waJched  and  guarded  so  long.  Imbecility  of  body 
and  mind  must  gradually  render  this  tender  and 
heroic  woman  unfit  for  the  charge  which  she  had 
EO  laudably  suataiued.    The  signs  of  such  imbe- 


cility were  beginning  to  be  painfully  visible  ;  nor 
can  nature  present  a  spectacle  more  truly  pitiable, 
than  imbecility  in  such  a  shape,  eagerly  grasping 
for  dominion,  which  it  knows  not  either  how  to 
retain,  or  how  to  relinquish."-^Vol.  ii.  pp.  i61, 162. 

From  a  part  of  these  evils,  however,  the 
poet  was  relieved,  by  the  generous-  Gompas- 
sion  of  Lady  Hesketh,  who  nobly  took  upon 
herself  the  task  of  superintending  thismelan- 
:  choly  houfsehold.  We  will  not  withhold  from 
our  readers  the  encomiuna.  she  has  so  well 
eairned  from  the  biographer-. 

"  Those  only,  who  have  lived  with  the  snper- 
antiuated  a-nd  melancholy,  can  propevly  apErei5ia.te 
the  value  of  such  magnanimous  friendship ;  or  per- 
,feclly  apprehend,  what  personal  sufferings  it  must 
;  cost  the  mortal  who  exerts  it,  if  that  mortal  has 
!  received  from  natiire  a  frame'  of  compassionate 
■  sensibility.  The  lady,  to  whom  I  allude,  has  felt 
but  too  s^erely,  in  her  own  health,  the  heavy  tax 
that  mortality  is  fbreed  to  pay  for  a  resolute  perse- 
verance in  such  painful  duty." — Vol.  ii.  p.  177. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  for  any  care  or 
attention  to  arrest  the  {irogress  of  that  dread- 
ful depression,  by  whicft  the  fecultiefe  of  this 
excellent  m^n  Were  destined  to  be  extin- 
;  giiished.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1794, 
he  became  utterly  incapable  of  any  sort  of 
exertion,  and  ceased  to  receive  pleasure  froia 
the  company  or  conversation  of  his  friends. 
Neither  a  visit  frdm  Mr.  Hayley,  nor  his 
Majesty's  order  for  a  pension  3001.  a-year, 
was  able  to  rouse  him  from  that  languid  and 
melancholy  state  into  which  he  had  gradually 
been  sinking;  and,  at  length,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  remove  him  from  the'  village  of 
Weston  to  Tuddenham  in  NorfoHs,  where  he 
could  be  under  the  immediate  superintend- 
ence of  his  kinsman,  the  Reverend  Mr.  John- 
son. After  a  long  cessation  of  all  earreBpond* 
ence,  he  addressed,  the  following  very  moving 
lines  to  the  elergytnan  of  the  favourite  vil- 
lage, to  which  he  was  no  more  to  return : 

"  t  will  forget,  for  a  moment,  that  to  whomso- 
ever I  may  adored  myself,,  a  letter  from  me  can  no 
otherwise  be  welcome,  than  as  a  curiosity.  To 
you,  sir,  I  address  this,,  urged  by  extreme  penury 
of  employment,  anid  the  desirb  I  feel  tolearn  some- 
thing of  what  is  doing,  and,  has  been  done,  at 
Weston  (my  beloved  WesUJH  !)  since  I  left  it! 
No  situation,  at  l^st  when  the  weather  is  clear 
and  bright,  can  be  pleaganter  than  what  we  have 
here ;  which  you  will  easily  credit,  when  I  add, 
that  it  imparts  somefhing  a  little  resembling  plea- 
sure eVen  to  me. — GraJny  me  with  news  of  Wes- 
ton'.—If  Mr.  Gregsori  asdtihe  Courtney's  are 
there,  mention  riie  to  them  in  such  terms  as  you 
see  good.  Tell  me  if  my  poor  birds  are  living ! 
[  never  see  the  herbs  I  used  to  give  thflm,  witlioiit 
a  recollection  of  thein,  and  sometirriSs  am  ready  to 

father  thiSm,  forgettima  that  I  am  not  at  home^-^ 
'ardan  this  intrusiom. 

In,  summer  1796,  thel«  were  .seme  faint 
glimmeringsof  retufiHBg  vigour,  and  he a^iii 
applied  hilllsd'f,  for  some  time,  to  the  revi'sal 
of  his  translation  of  Homer.  In  Decanber, 
Mrs.  Unwin  died ;  and  such  was  the  severe 
depression  under  which  her  companion  then 
labouTed,  that  he  seems  to  have  suffered  hxtt 
little  on  the  occasion.  He  never  afterwards 
mentioned  her  naiffle !  At  intervals,  in  tke 
summer,  he  continued  to  work  at  the  revisa) 
of  his  Homer,  which  he  at  length  finished  in 
1799;   and   afterwards  translated  some  of 
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Gay's  Fables  into  Latin  verse,  and  made 
English  translations  of  several  Greek  and 
Latin  Epigrams.  This  languid  exercise  of 
his  once-vigorous  powers  was  continued  till 
the  month  of  January  1800,  when  symptoms 
of  dropsy  became  visible  in  his  person,  and 
soon  assumed  a  very  formidable  appearance. 
After  a  very  rapid  but  gradual  decline,  which 
did  not  seem  to  affect  the  general  state  of  his 
spirits,  he  expired,  without  struggle  or  agita- 
tion, on  the  25th  of  April,  1800. 

Of  the  volumes  now  before  us,  we  have 
little  more  to  say.    The  biography  of  Cowper 
naturally  terminates  with  this  account  of  his 
death;  and  the  posthumous  works  that  are 
now  given  to  the  public,  require  very  few 
observations.     They  consist  chiefly  of  short 
and  occasional  poems,  that  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  very  carefully  finished,  and  will 
not  add  much   to   the  -reputation   of    their 
author.     The  longest  is  a  sort  of  ode  upon 
Friendship,  in  which  the  language  seems  to 
be  studiously  plain  and  familiar,  and  to  which 
Mr.  Hayley  certainly  has  not  given  the  highest 
poetical  praise,  by  saying  that  it  "  contains  the 
essence  of  every  thing  that  has  been  said  on 
the  subject,  by  the  .best  writers  of  different 
countries."     Some  of  the  occasional   songs 
and   sonnets  are  good ;  and  the  translations 
from  the  anthologia,  which  were  the,  employ- 
ment of  his  last   melancholy  days,  hav^  a 
remarkable  closeness  and  facility  of  expres- 
sion.    There  are  two  or  three  little  poetical 
pieces,  written- by  him  in  the  careless  days 
of  his  youth,  while  he  resided  in  the  Temple, 
that  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  poor  arid 
unpromising.    It  is  almost  inconceivable,  that 
the  author  of  The  Task  should  ever  have  been 
guilty  of  such  verses  as  the  following : 
'"Tis  not  witji  either  of  these  views, 
That  I  presume  to  address  the  Muse  ; 
But  to  divert  a  fierce  bandrtii, 
(Sworn  foe's  to  every  thing  that's  witty  !) 
That,  with  a  black  infernal  train, 
Make  cruel  inroads, in  my  brain, 
And  daily  threaten  to  drive  thence 
My  little  garrison  of  sense  : 
The  fierce  banditti  which  I  mean, 
Are  gloomy  thoughts,  led  on  by  spleen. 
Then  there's  another  reason  yet, 
Which  is,  that  I  n^ay  fairly  quit 
The  debt  which  justly  became  due 
The  moment  when  I  heard  from  you  : 
And  yon  might  grumble,  crony  mine, 
If  paid  in  any  othei^  coin." — Vol.  i.  p.  15. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  his  prose 
was  at  this  time  uncommonly  easy  and  ele- 
gant.    Mr.  Hayley  has  preserved  three  num- 
bers of  the  Connoisseur,  which  were  written 
by  him  in  1796,  and  which  exhibit  a  great 
deal  of  that  point  and  politeness,  which  has 
been  aimed  at  by  the  best  of  our  periodical 
essayists  since  the  days  of  Addison. 

The  personal  character  of  Cowper  is  easily 
estimated,  from  the  writings  he  has  left,  and 
the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  publication. 
He  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  remarkable 
for  a  certain  feminine  gentleness,  and  deli- 
cacy of  nature,  that  shrunk  back  from  all 
that  was  boisterous,  presumptuous,  or  rude 
His  secluded  life,  and  awful  impressions  of 
religion,  concurred  in  fixing  upon  his  man- 


ners, something  of  a  saintly  purity  and'de. 
corum,  and  in  cherishing  that  pensive  and 
contemplative  tum.of  mind,  by  which  he  was 
so  much  distinguished.  His  temper  appears 
to  have  been  yielding  and  benevolent  j  and 
though  sufficiently  steady  and  confident  in' 
the  opinions  he  had  adopted,  he  was  very 
little  inclined,  in  genera],  to  force  them  upon 
the  conviction  of  others.  The  warmth  of  his 
religious  zeal  made  an  occasional  'exceptioii : 
but  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  was 
toleration  and  indulgence ;  and  it  would  be 
difficult,  perhaps,  to'  name  a  satirical  and 
popular  author  so  entirely  free  from  jealousy 
and  fastidiousness,  or  so  much  disposed  to 
make  the  most  liberal  and  impartial  estimate 
of  the  merit  of  others,  in  literature,  in  poM- 
tios,  and  in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments 
of  social  life.  No  angry  or  uneasy  passiotis, 
indeed,  seem  at  any  time  to  have  found  a 
place  in  his  bosom;  and,  being  incapable  of 
malevolence  himself,  he  probably  passed 
through  life,  without  having  once  excited 
that  feeling  in  the  breast  of  another. 

As  the  whole  of  Cowper's  works  are  now 
before  the  public,  and  as  death  has  finally 
closed  the  account  of  his  defects,find  excel- 
lencies, the  public  voice  may  soon  be  e.\:pect- 
ed  to  proclaim  the  balance ;  and  to  pronounce 
that  impartial  anil  irrevocable  sentence  which 
is  to  assign  him  his  just  rank  and  station  in  the 
poetical  commonwealth,  and  to  ascertain  the 
value  and  extent  of  his  future  reputation.  Ab 
the  success  of  his  works  has,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, anticipated  this  sentence,  it  is  the  less  pre- 
sumptuous in  us  to  offer  our  opinion  of  thetn. 

The  great  merit  of  this  writer  appears  to 
us  to  consist  in  the  boldness  and  originality 
of  his  composition,  and  in  the  fortunate  au- 
dacity with  which  he  has  carried  the  do- 
minion of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  been 
considered  as  inaccessible  to  her  ambition. 
The  gradual  refinement  of  taste  had,  for  nearly 
a  century,  been  weakening  the  force  of  origi- 
nal genius.  Our  poets  had  become  timid  and 
fastidious,  and  circumscribed  themselves  both 
in  the  choice  and  the  management  of  their 
subjects,  by  the  observance  of  a  limited  num- 
ber of  models,  who  were  thought  to  have  ex- 
hausted all  the  legitimate  resources  of  the  art. 
Cowper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed  this 
enchanted  circle  ;  who  reclaimed  the  natural 
liberty  of  invention,  and  walked  abroad  in  the 
open  field  of  observation  as  freely  as  those  by 
whom  it  was  originally  trodden.  He  passed 
from  the  imitation  of  poets,  to  the  imitation 
of  nature,  and  ventureij  boldly  upon  the  rep- 
resentation of  objects  that  hadf  not  been  sancr 
tified  by  the  description  of  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In  the  ordinary  occupations  ar.d 
duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  consequences 
of  modern  manners,  in  the  common  scenery 
of  a  rustic  situation,  and  the  obvious  contem- 
plation of  our  public  institutions,  he  has  found 
a  multitude  of  subjects  for  ridicule  and  re- 
flection, for  pathetic  and  picturesque  descrip- 
tion, for  moral  declamation,  and  devotiona.1 
rapture,  that  would  have  been  looked  upon 
with  disdain,  or  with  despair,  by  most  of  qui 
poetical  adventurers.      He  took  as  wide  a 
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range  in  language  too,  as  in  matter;  and, 
shaking  off  the  tawdry  incumbrance  of  that 
poetical  diction  which  had  nearly  reduced 
the  art  to  the  skilful  collocation  of  a  set  of 
conTentional  phrases,  he  made  no  scruple  to 
Bet  down  in  verse  every  expression  that  would 
have  been  admitted  in  prose,  and  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  all  the  varieties  with  which  our 
language  could  supply  him. 

But  while,  by  the  use  of  this  double  licence, 
he  extended  the  sphere  of  poetical  composi- 
tion, and  communicated  a  singular  character 
of  freedom,  force,  and  originality  to  his  ovm 
performanceSj  it  must  not  be  dissembled,jhat 
the  presumption  virhich  belongs  to  most  inno- 
vators, has  betrayed  him  into  many  defects. 
In  disdaining  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  others, 
he  has  frequently  mistaken  the  way,  and  has 
been  exasperated,  by  their  blunders,  to  rush 
into  opposite  extremes.  In  his  contempt  for 
their  scrupulous  selection  of  topics,  he  has 
introduced  some  that  are  unquestionably  low 
and  uninteresting;  and  in  his  zeal  to  strip  off 
the  tinsel  and  embroidery  of  their  language, 
he  has  sometimes  torn  it  (like  Jack's  coat  in 
the  Tale  of  a  Tub)  into  terrible  rents  and 
beggarly  tatters.  He  is  a  great  master  of 
English,  and  evidently  values  himself-  upon 
his  slfill  and  facility  in  the  application  of  its 
rich  and  diversified  idioms:  but  he  has  in- 
dulged himself  in  this  exercise  a  little  too 
fondly,  and  has  degraded  some  grave  arid 
animated  passages  by  the  unlucky  introduc- 
tion of  expressions  unquestionably  too  collo- 
quial and  familiar.  His  impatience  of  control, 
and  his  desire  to  have  a  great  scope  and  va- 
riety in  his  compositions,  have  led  him  not 
only  to  disregard  all  order  and  method  so  en- 
tirely in  their  construction,  as  to  have  made 
each  of  his  larger  poems  professedly  a  com- 
plete miscellany,  but  also  to  introduce  into 
them  a  number  of  subjects,  that  prove  not  to 
be  very  susceptible  of  poetical  discussion. 
There  are  specimens  of  argument,  and  dia- 
logue, and  declamation,  in  his  works,  that 
partake  veiy  little  of  the  poetical  character, 
and  make  rather  an  awkward  appearance  in 
a  metrical  production,  though  they  might 
have  had  a  lively  and  brilliant  effect  in  an 
essay  or  a  sermon.  The  structure  of  his  sen- 
tences, in  like  manner,  has  frequently  much 
more  of  the  copiousness  and  looseness  of 
oratory,  than  the  brilljant  compactness  of 
poetry;  ana  he  heaps  up  phrases  and  circum- 
stances upon  each  other,  with  a  profusion  that 
IS  frequently  dazzling,  but  which  remind?  us  as 
often  of  the  exuberance  of  a  practised  speaker, 
as  of  the  holy  inspiration  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  Hayley  has  pronounced  a  warm  eulo- 
gium  on  the  satirical  talents  of  his  friend  : 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  either  that  this 
was  thie  style  in  which  he  was  qualified  to 
excel,  or  that  he  has  made  a  judicious  selec- 
tion of  subjects  on  which  to  exercise  it. — 
There  is  something  loo  keen  and  vehement 
in  his  invective,  and  an  excess  of  austerity  in 
his  doctrines,  that  is  not  atoned  for  by  the 
truth  or  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions.  Fop- 
pery and  affectation  are  not  such  hateful  and 
sritjantic  vices,  as  to  deserve  all  the  anathema.^ 
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that  are  bestowed  upon  them;  nor  can  we 
believe  that  soldiership,  or  Sunday  music, 
have  produced  all  the  terrible  effects  which 
he  ascribes  to  them  :  There  is  something  very 
undignified,  too,  to  say  no  worse  of  them,  in 
the  protracted  parodies  and  mock-heroic  pas- 
sages with  which  he  seeks  to  enliven  some 
of  his  gravest  productions.  The  Sofa  (for 
instance,  in  the  Task)  is  but  a  feeble  imita- 
tion of  ''The  Splendid  Shilling;  the  Monitor 
is  a  copy  of  something  still  lower ;  and  the 
tedious  directions  fbr  raising  cucumbers,  which 
begin  with  calling  a  hotbed  "  a  stercorarious 
heap,"  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a 
counterpart  to  the  tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb. 
All  his  serious  pieces  contain  some  fine  devo- 
tional passages :  but  thtey  are  not  without  a 
taint  of  that  enthusiastic  intolerance  which 
religious  zeal  seems  but  too  often  to  produce. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  the  de- 
fects of  Cowper's  writings,  without  taking 
notice  of  the  occa'sional  harshness  and  inele- 
gance of  his  versification.  From  his  corre- 
spondence, however,  it  appears  that  this  was 
not  with  hrm  the  effect  of  negligence  merely, 
but  that  he  really  imagined  that  a  rough  and 
incorrect  line  now  and  then  had  a  very  agree- 
able effect  in  a  composition  of  any  length. 
This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  old  as  Cow- 
ley among  English  writers ;  but  we  lio  not 
know  that  it  has  of  late  received  the  sanction 
of  any  one  poet  of  eminence.  In  truth,  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  be  at  all  capable  of 
defence.  The  very  essence  of  versification 
is  uniformity;  and  while  anything  like  versi- 
fication is  preserved,  it  must  be  evident  that 
uniformity  continues  to  be  aimed  at.  What 
pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  an  occasional 
failure  in  this  aim,  we  cannot  exactly  under- 
stand. It  must  afford  the  same  gratification, 
we  should  imagine,  to  have  one  of  the  but- 
tons on  a  coat  a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  or 
one  or  two  of  the  pillars  in  a  colonnade  a  little 
out  of  the  perpendicular.  If  variety  is  want- 
ed, let  it  be  variety  of  excellence,  and  not  a. 
relief  of  imperfection  :  let  the  writer  alter  the 
measure  of  his  piece,  if  he  thinks  its  uni- 
formity disagreeable ;  or  let  him  interchange 
it  every  now  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper, 
with  passages  of  plain  and  professed  prose  ; 
but  do  not  let  him  torture  an  mtractable  scrap 
of  prose  into  the  appearance  of  verse,  nor  slip 
in  an  illegitimate  line  or  two  among  the 
genuine  currency  of  his  poem.  > 

There  is  another  view  of  the  matter,  no 
doubt,  that  has  a  little  more  reason  in  it.  A 
smooth  and  harmonious  verse  is  not  so  easib- 
written,  as  a  harsh  and  clumsy  one ;  and,  ui 
order  to  make  it  smooth  and  elegant,  the 
strength  and  force  of  the  expression  must 
often  be  sacrificed.  This  seems  to  have  been 
Cowpef-'s  view  of  the  subject,  at  least  in  one 
passage.  "Give  me,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  to 
his  publisher,  "a  manly  rough  line,  with  a 
deal  of  meaning  in  it,  rather  than  a  whole 
poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that  have  noth- 
ing but  their  smoothness  to  recommend  them." 
It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  not  a  de- 
fence of  harsh  versification,  but  a  confession 
of  inability  to  write  smoothly.  Why  should 
o  2 
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not  harmonv  and  meaning  go  together  ■?  It  is 
difficult,  to' be  sure;  and  so  it  is,  to  make 
meaning  and  verse  of  any  kind  go  together : 
But  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet  to  overcome 
these  difficulties,  and  if  he  do  not  overcome 
them  botli,  he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an  ac- 
coniplishment  that  others  have  attained.  To 
those  who  find  it  impossible  to  pay  due  at- 
tention both  to  the  sound  and  the  sense,  we 
would  not  only  address  the  preceding  exhort- 
ation of  Cowper,  but  should  have  no  scruple 
to  exclaim,  "Give  us  a  sentence  of  plain 
prose,  full  of  spirit  and  meaning,  rather  than 
a  poem  of  any  kind  that  has  nothing  but  its 
versification  to  recommend  it." 

Though  it  be  impossible,  therefore,  to  read 
the  productions  of  Cow-per,  without  being  de- 
lighted with  his  force,  his  originality,  and  his 
variety;  and  although  the  enchantment  of 
his  moral  enthusiasm  frequently  carries  us 
insensibly  through  all  the  mazes  of  his  digres- 
sions, it  is  equally  true,  that  we  can  scarcely 
read  a   single  page  with  attention,  without 
being  offended  at  some  coarseness  or  lowness 
of  expression,  or  disappointed  by  some  "  most 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion."   The  dignity 
of  his  rhetorical  periods  is  often  violated  by 
the  intrusion  of  some  vulgar  and  colloquial 
idiom,  and  the  full  and  transparent  stream  of 
his  diction  broken  upon  some  obstreperous 
verse,  or  lost  in  the  dull  stagnation  of  a  piece 
of  absolute  prose.     The  effect  of  his  ridicule 
is  sometimes  impaired  by  the  acrimony  with 
which  it   is    attended;    and    the    exquisite 
beauty  of  his  moral  painting  and  religious 
views,  is  injured  in  a  still  greater  degree  by 
the  darkness  of  the  shades  which  his  enthu- 
siasm and  austerity  have  occasionally  thrown 
upon   the  canvas.     With  all    these  defects, 
however,  Cowper  will  probably  very  long  re-^ 
tain  his  popularity  with  the  readers  of  Eng-~ 
lish  poetry.     The  great  variety  and  truth  of 
his    descriptions;    the    minute  and   correct 
painting  of  tnose  home  scenes,  and  private 
feelings  with  which  every  one  is  internally  fa- 
miliar ;  the  sterling  weight  and  sense  of  most 
of  his  observations,  and,  above  all,  the  great 
appearance  of  facility  with  which  everything 
is  executed,  and   the  happy  use  he  has  so 
often  made  of  the  most  common  and  ordinary 
language ;  all  concur  to  stamp  upon  his  poems 
(he  character  of  original  genius,  and  remind 
us  of  the  merits  that  have  secured  immor- 
tality to  Shakespeare. 

After  having  said  so  much  upon  the  original 
writings  of  Cowper,  we  cannot  take  our  leave 
of  him  without  adding  a  few  words  upon  the 
merits  of  the  translation  with  which  we  have 
found  him  engaged  for  so  considerable  a  por- 
tion of  his  life.  The  views  with  which  it  was 
undertaken  have  already  been  very  fully  ex- 
plained in  the  extracts  we  have  given  from 
his  correspondence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
deny,  that  his  chief  object  has  been  attained 
in  a  very  considerable  degree.  That  the 
translation  is  a  great  deal  more  close  and  lite- 
ral than  any  that  had  previously  been  at- 
tempted in  English  verse,  probably  will  not 
be  disputed  by  those  wao  are  the  least  dis- 
posed to  admJJ-e  it;  that  the  style  into  which 


it  is  translated,  is  a  true  English  style,  though 
not  perhaps  a  very  elegant  or  poetical  one, 
may  also  be  assumed ;  but  we  are  not  sure 
that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticism  will  go  far- 
ther in  its  commendation.  The  language  is 
often  very  tame,  and  even  vulgar ;  and  tliere 
is  by  far  too  great  a  profusion  of  antiquated 
and  colloquial  forms  of  e.vpression.  In  the 
dialogue  part,  the  idiorhatical  and  familiar 
turn  of  the  language  has  often  an  animated 
and  happy  effect;  but  in  orations  of  dignity, 
this  dramatical  licence  is  frequently  abused, 
and  the  translation  approaches  to  a  parody. 
In  the  course  of  one  page,  we  observe  that 
Nestor  undertakes  "  to  entreat  Achilles  to  a 
calm."  Agamemnon  ca,lls  him,  "  this  wrangler 
here."  And  the  godlike  Achilles  hinlself 
complains  of  beiiig  treated  "  like  a  fellow  of 
no  worth." 

"  Ye  critics  say, 
How  poor  to  this  was  Homer's  style  !" 
In  trq,nslating  a  poetical  writer,  there  are 
two  kinds  of  fidelity  to  be  aimed  at.   Fidelity 
to  the  matter,  and  fidelity  to  the  manner  of  the 
original.     The  best  translation  would  be  that, 
certainly,  which  preserved  both.    But,  as  this 
is  generally  impracticable,  some  concessions 
must  be  made  upon  both  sides ;  and  the  largest 
upon  that  which  will  be  least  regretted  by 
the  common  readers  of  the  translation.    Now, 
though  antiquaries  and  moral  philosophers, 
may  take  great  delight  in  contemplating  the 
state  of  manners,  opinions,  and  civilization, 
that  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Homer,  and  be 
offended,  of  course,  at  any  disguise  or  modem 
embelhshment  that  may  be  thrown  over  his 
representations,  still,  this  will  be  but  a  second- 
ary consideration  with  most  readers  of  poet- 
ry; and  if  the  smoothness  of  the  verse,  the 
perspicuity  of  the  expression,  or  the  vigour 
of  the  sentiment,  must  be  sacrificed  to  the 
observance  of  this  rigid  fidelity,  they  will 
generally  be  of  opinion,  that  it  ought  rather 
to  have  been  sacrificed  to  them ;  and  that  the 
poetical  beauty  xii   the    original   was   better 
worth  preserving  than  the  literal  import  of 
the  expressions.   The  splendour  and  magnifi- 
cence of  the  Homeric  diction  and  versification 
is  altogether  as  essential  a  part  of  his  compo- 
sition, as  the  sense  and  the  meaning  which 
they  convey.    His  poetical  reputation  depends 
quite  as  much  on  the  one  as  on  the  other ;  and 
a  translator  must  give  but  a  very  imperfect  and 
unfaithful  copy  of  his  original,  if  he  leave  out 
half  of  those-  qualities  in  which  the  excellence 
of  the  original  consisted.   It  is  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  his  duty,  therefore,  to  imitate  the 
harmony  and  elevation  of  his  author's  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  to  express  his  meaning ;  and 
he  is  equally  unjust  and   unfaithful  to  his 
original,  in  passing  over  the  beauties  of  his 
diction,  as  in  omitting  or  disguising  his  sen- 
timents.  In  Cowper's  elaborate  version,  there 
are  certainly  some  striking  and  vigorous  pas- 
sages, and  the*  closeness  of  the  translation 
continually  recals  the  original  to  the  memory 
of  a  classical  reader;  but  he  will  look  in  vain 
for  the  melodious  and  elevated  language  of 
Homer  in  the  unpolished  verses  arid  collo- 
quial phraseology  of  his  translator. 
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This  is  the  continuation  of  a  work  of  which 
we  recently  submitted  a  very  ample  account 
^nd  a  very  full  character  to  our  readers :  On 
that  occasion,  we  took  the  liberty  of  observ- 
ing, that  two  quarto  volumes  seemed  to  be 
almost  as  much  as  the  biography  of  a  seclud- 
ed scholar  was  entitled  to  occupy;  and,  with 
a  little  judicious  compression,  we  are  still  of 
opinion  that  the  life  and  correspondence  of 
Cowper  might  be  advantageously  included  in 
somewhat  narrower  limits.  We  are  by  no 
means  disposed,  however,  to  quarrel  with  this 
third  volume,  which  is  more  interesting,  if 
possible,  than  either  of  the  two  former,  and 
will  be  read,  we  have  no  doubt,  with  general 
admiration  and  delight. 

Though  it  still  bears  the  title  of  the  life  of 
Cowper,  this  volume  contains  no  further  par- 
ticulars of  his  history ;  but  is  entirely  made 
up  of  a  collection  of  his  letters,  introduced  by 
a  long,  rambling  dissertation  on  letter-writing 
in  genera],  from  the  pen  of  his  biographer. 
This  prologue,  we  think,  possesses  no  pecu- 
liar merit.  The  writer  has  no  vigour,  and 
yqry  httle  vivacity;  his  mind  seems  to  be 
cultivated,  but  not  at  all  fertile ;  and,  while 
he  always  keeps  at  a  safe  distance  from  ex- 
travagance or  absurdity,  he  does  not  seem  to 
be  uniformly  capable  of  distinguishing  affect- 
ation from  elegance,  or  dulness  from  good 
jadgment.  This  discourse  upon  letter-writ- 
ing, in  short,  contains  nothing  that  might  not 
have  been  omitted  with  considerable  advan- 
tage to  the  publication ;  and  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think,  that  those  who  are  ambi- 
tious of  being  introduced  to  the  presence  of 
Cowper,  will  do  well  not  to  linger  very  long 
in  the  antichamber  with  Mr.  Ha^^ley. 
,  Of  the  letters  themselves,  we  may  safely 
assert,  that  we  have  rarely  met  with  any 
similar  collection,  of  superior  interest  or 
beauty.  Though  the  incidents  to  which  they 
relate  be  of  no  public  magnitude  or  moment, 
and  the  remarks  which  they  contain,  are  not 
uniformly  profound  or  original,  yet  there  is 
something  in  the  sweetness  and  facility  of  the 
diction,  and  more,  perhaps,  in  the  glimpses 
they  afford  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mind, 
that  diffuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collec- 
tion, and  communicates  an  interest  that  is  not 
often  commanded  by  performances  of  greater 
dignity  and  pretension.  This  interest  was' 
promoted  and  assisted,  no  doubt,  in  a  oopsid- 
erable  degree,  by  that  curiosity  which  always 
se^ks  to  penetrate  into  the  privacy  of  celebrat- 
ed men,  and  which  had  been  almost  entirely 
frustrated  in  the  instance  of  Cowper,  till  the 
appearance  of  this  publication.  Though  his 
writings  had  long  been  extremely  popular, 
the  author  himself  was  scarcely  known  to  the 


public;  and  having  lived  in  a  state  of  enlJ:e 
seclusion  from  the  world,  there  were  no  anec- 
dotes of  his  conversation,  his  habits  or  opin- 
ions, in  circulation  among  his  admirers.  The 
publication  of  his  correspondence  has  in  a 
great  measure  supplied  this  deficiency ;  and 
we  now  know  almost  as  much  of  Cowper  as 
we  do  of  those  authors  who  have  spent  their 
days  in  the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or 
fashionable  notoriety.  These  letters,  however, 
will  continue  to  be  read,  long  after  the  curi- 
osity is  gratified  to  which  perhaps  they  owed 
their  first  celebrity :  for  the  character  with 
which  they  make  us  acquuinied,  will  always 
attract  by  its  rarity,  and  engage  by  its  ele- 
gance. The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of 
Cowper's  riianners  and  disposition,  the  ro- 
mantic and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  his 
innocent  life  was  passed,  and  the  singular 
gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  charac- 
ter, disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  oft§n 
shed  an  atmosphere  of  repulsion  around  the 
persons  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us 
more  indulgent  to  his  weaknesses,  and  more 
delighted  with  his  excellences,  than  if  he  had 
been  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  ora- 
cle of  a  literary  confederacy.  The  interest 
of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  fcy 
the  recollection  of  that  tremendous  malady, 
to  the  visitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and 
by  the  spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conflict 
which  was  maintained,  through  the  greater 
part  of  his  life,  between  the  depression  of  those 
constitutional  horrors,  and  the  gaiety  that  re- 
sulted from  a  playfulimagination,  and  a  heart 
animated  by  the  mildest  affections. 

In  the  letters  now  before  us,  Cowper  dis- 
plays a  great  deal  of  all  those  peculiarities  by 
which  his  character  was  adorned  or  distin- 
guished;  he  is  frequently  the  subject  of  his 
own  obsei'vations,  and  often  delineates  the 
finer  features  of  his  understanding  with  all  the 
industry  and  impartiality  of  a  stranger.  But 
the  most  interesting  traits  are  those  which  are 
unintentionally  discovered,  and  ^-hich  the 
reader  collects  from  expressions  that  were  em- 
ployed for  very  different  purposes.  Among 
the  most  obvious,  perhaps,  as  well  as  the  most 
ir^iportant  of  these,  is  that  extraordipary  com- 
bination of  shyness  and  ambition,  to  which 
we  are  probably  indebted  for  the  very  exist- 
ence of  his  poetry.  Being  disqualified,  by 
the  former,  from  vindicating  his  proper  place 
in  the  ordinary  scenes  either  of  business  or  of 
society,  he  was  excited,  by  the  latter,  to  at- 
tempt tlie  only  other  avenue  to  reputation  that 
appeared  to  be  open,  and  to  assert  the  real 
dignity  of  the  talents  with  which  he  felt  that 
he  was  gifted.  If  he  could  only  have  mus- 
tered courage  enough  to  read  the  iouruals  u'" 
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the  House  of  Lords,  or  been  able  to  get  over 
the  diffidence  which  fettered  his  utterance  in 
general  society,  his  genius  would  probably 
have  evaporated  in  conversation,  or  been  con- 
tented with  the  humbler  glory  of  contributing 
to  the  RoUiad  or  the  Connoisseur. 

As  the  present  collection  relates  to  no  par- 
ticular set  of  subjects  or  occurrences,  but 
ejtMbits  a  view  of  the  author's  miscellaneous 
correspondence  with  the  few  intimate  friends 
he  had  retained,  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
abstract  of  its  contents,  or  to  observe  any 
order  in  the  extracts  that  may  be  made  frorn 
it.  We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  intro- 
duce as  great  a  variety  as  possible. 

Though  living  altogether  in  retirement, 
Cowper  appears  to  have  retained  a  very  nice 
perception  of  the  proprieties  of  conduct  and 
manners,  and  to  have  exercised  a  great  deal 
of  acuteness  and  sagacity  upon  the  few  sub- 
jects of  praptical  importance  which  he  had 
occasion  to  consider.  The  following  sketch 
is  by  a  fine  and  masterly  hand ;  and  proves 
how  much  abashful  recluse  may  excel  a  gen- 
tleman from  the  grand  tour  in  delicacy  of  ob- 
servation and  just  notions  of  politeness. 

"  Since  I  wrole  last,  we  had  a  visit  from .    I 

did  not  feel  myself  vehemently  disposed  to  receive 
him  with  that  complaisance,  from  which  a  stranger 
generally  infers  that  he  is  welcome.  By  his  man- 
ner, which  was  rather  bold  than  easy,  I  judged  that 
there  was  no  occasion  for  it ;  and  that  it  was  a  trifle 
which,  if  he  did  not  meet  with,  neither  would  he 
feel  the  want  of.  He  has  the  air  of  a  travelled  man, 
but  not  of  a  travelled  gentleman;  is  quite  delivered 
from  that  reserve,  which  is  so  common  an  ingre- 
dient in  the  English  character,  yet  does  not  open 
himself  gently  and  gradually,  as  men  of  polite  be- 
bsKour  do,  but  bursts  upon  you  all  at  once.  He 
talks  very  loud ;  and  when  our  poor  little  robins 
hear  a  great  noise,  they  are  immediately  seized  with 
an  ambition  to  surpass  it — the  increase  of  their  vo- 
ciferation occasioned  an  increase  of  his;  and  his,  in 
return,  acted  as  a  stimulus  upon  theirs — neither  side 
entertained  a  thought  of  giving  up  the  contest,  which 
became  continually  more  interesting  to  our  ears 
during  the  whole  visit.  The  birds,  however,  sur- 
vived it, — and  so  did  we.  They  perhaps  flatter 
themselves  they  gained  a  complete  victory,  but  I 

believe  Mr. would  have  killed  them  both  in 

another  hour." — pp.  17,  18. 

Cowper's  antipathy  to  public  schools  is  well 
known  to  all  the  readers  of  his  poetry.  There 
are  many  excellent  remarks  on  that  subject 
in  these  letters.  We  can  only  find  room  for 
the  following. 

"A  public  educatioti  is  often  recommended  as  the 
most  effectual  remedy  for  that  bashful  and  awkward 
restraint,  so  epidemical  among  the  youth  of  our 
country.  But  I  verily  believe,  that,  instead  of  being 
B  cure,  it  is  often  'he  cause  of  it.  For  seven  or 
eight  years  of  his  life,  the  boy  has  hardly  seen  or 
conversed  with  a  man,  or  a  woman,  except  the 
maHs  at  his  boarding  house.  A  gentleman  or  a 
lady,  are  consequently  such  novelties  to  him,  that 
he  13  perfectly  at  a  loss  to  know  what  sort  of  beha- 
viour he  should  preserve  before  them,  He  plays 
with  his  buttons,  or  the  strings  of  his  hat,  he  blows' 
his  nose,  !ind  hangs  down  his  head,  is  conscious  of 
his  own  deficiency  to  a  degree  that  makes  him  quite 
unhappy,  and  trembles  lest  any  one  should  speak  to 
him,  because  that  would  quite  overwhelm  him.  Is 
not  all  this  miserable  shyness  the  effect  of  his  edu- 
cation ?  To  me  it  appears  to  be  so,,  If  he  saw  good 
company  every  day,  he  would  never  be  terrified  at 
•he  sight  of  it,  and  a  room  full  of  ladies  and  gentle- 


men, would  alarm  him  no  more  than  the  chairs  they 
sit  on.    Such  is  the  effect  of  custom." — p.  60. 

There  is  much  acuteness  in  the  following 
examination  of  Dr.  Paley's  argument  in  favour 
of  the  English  hierarchy. 

"  He  says  first,  that  the  appointment  of  various 
orders  in  the  church,  is  attended  with  tliis  good 
consequence,  that  each  class  of  people  is  suppUed 
with  a  clergy  of  their  own  level  and  description, 
with  whom  they  may  live  and  associate  on  terms 
of  equality.  But  in  order  to  effect  this  good  pur- 
pose, there  ought  to  be  at  least  three  parsons  in 
every  parish ;  one  for  the  gentry,  one  for  the  traders 
and  mechanics,  and  one  for  the  lowest  of  the  vul- 
gar. Neither  is  it  easy  to  find  many  parishes, 
where  the  iaity  at  large  have  any  society  with  their 
minister  at  all:  this  therefore  is  fanciful,  and  a  mere 
invention.  In  the  pext  place,  he,  says  it  gives  a 
dignity  to  the  ministry  itself;  and  the  clergy,  share 
in  the  respect  paid  to  their  superiors.  Much  good 
may  such  participation  do  them !  They  themselves 
know  how  little  it  amounts  to.  The  dignity  a  cu- 
rate derives  from  the  lawn  sleeves  and  square  cap 
of  his  diocesan,  will  never  endanger  his  iiumiUty 
Again — '  Rich  and  splendid  situations  in  thecHiirch, 
have  been  justly  regarded  as  prizes,  held  out  to  in- 
vite persons  of  good  hopes  and  ingenious  attain- 
ments.'. Agreed.  But  the  prize  held  out  in  the 
Scripture,  is  of  a  very  different  kind  ;  and  our  ec- 
cbsiastical  baits  are  too  often  snapped  by  the  worth 
less,  and  persons  of  no  attainments  at  all.  They 
are  indeed  incentives  to  avarice  and  ambition,  but 
not  to  those  acquirements,  by  which  only  the  min- 
isterial function  can  be  adorned,  zeal  for  the  salva- 
tion of  men,  humility,  and  self-denial.  Mr.  Paley 
and  I  therefore  caimot  agree." — pp.  172,  173. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  ib  this 
volume,  is  the  great  profusion  of  witty  and 
humorous  passages  wluch  it  contains ;  though 
they  are  usually  so  short,  and  stand  so  much 
connected  with  more  indifferent  matter,  that 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  any  tolerable  notion  of 
them  by  an  extract.  His  style  of  narrative  is 
particularly  gay  and  pleasing,  though  the  in- 
cidents are  generally  too  trifling  to  bear  a 
separation  from  the  whole  tissue  of  the  cor- 
respondence. We  venture  on  the  following 
account  of  an  election  visit. 

**  As  when  the  sea  is  uncommonly  agitated,  the 
water  finds  its  way  into  creeks  and  holes  of  rocks, 
which  in  its  calmer  state  it  never  reaches,  in  like 
manner  rhe  effect  of  these  turbulent  times  is  felt 
even  at  Orchard-side,  where  in  general  we  live  as 
undisturbed  by  the  political  element,  as  shrimps  or 
cockles  that  have  been  accidently  deposited  in  some 
hollow  beyond  the  water-mark,  by  the  usual  dashr 
ing  of  the  wavei.  We  were  sitting  yesterday  after 
dinner,  the  two  ladies  and  myself,  very  composedly, 
and  without  the  least  apprehension  of  any  such  in- 
trusion, in  our  snug  parlour,  one  lady  knitting,  the 
other  netting,  and  the  gentleman  winding  worsted, 
when,  to  our  unspeakable  surprise,  a  mob  appeared 
before  the  window,  a  smart  rap  was  heard  at  the 
door,  the  boys  halloo'd,  and  the  maid  announced 

Mr.  G .    Puss"  Was  unfortunately  let  out  ofher 

box,  so  that  the  candidate,  with  all  his.goocl  friends 
at  his  heels,  was  refused  admittance  at  the  grand 
entry,  and  referred  to  the  back  door,  as  the  only 
possible  way  of  approach. 

"  Candidates  are  creatures  not  very  suscefltible 
of  affronts,  and  would  rather,  I  suppose,  cliiiib  in 
at  the  window  than  be  absolutely  excluded.  In  a 
minute,  the  yard,  the  kitchen,  and  the  parlouKwere 

filled.     Mr.  G ,  advancing  toward  me,  shook 

me  by  the  hand  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  thit  was 
extremely  seducing.    As  soon  as  he,  pnd  as  "nany 


•  His  lamp  hare. 
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Bs  could  find  chairs  were  seated,  he  began  to  open 
the  intent  of  his  visit.  I  told  him  I  had  no  vote,  for 
which  he  readily  gave  me  credit.  I  assured  him  I 
had  no  influence,  which  he  was  not  equally  inclined 

to  believe,  and  the  less  no  doubt  because  Mr.  G , 

addressing  himself  to  me  at  that  moment,  informed 
me  that  I  had  a  great  deal.  Supposing  that  I  could 
not  be  possessed  of  such  a  treasure  wii  nbut  knowing 
It,  I  ventured  to  confirm  my  first  assertion,  by  say- 
ing, that  if  I  had  any,  I  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to 
imagine  where  it  could  be,  or  wherein  it  consisted. 
Thiis  ended  the  conference.  Mr.  G— —  squeezed 
me  by  the  hand  again,  kissed  the  ladies,  and  with- 
drew. He  kissed  likewise  the  maid  in  the  kiichen  ; 
and  seemed  upon  the  whole  a  niosl  loving,  kissing, 
kiiid-hearied  gentleman.  He  is  very  ybung,  gen- 
teel, and  handsome.  He  has  a  pair  of  very  good 
eyes  in  his  head,  which  not  being  sufficient  as  it 
should  seem  for  the  many  nice  and  difficult  purposes 
of  a  senator,  he  had  a  third  also,  which  he  wore 
suspended  by  a  riband  from  his  button-hole.  The 
boys  halloo'd,  the  dogs  barked,  puss  scampered; 
the  hero,  with  his  long  train  of  obsequious  foUovvers, 
withdrew.  We  made  ourselves  very  merry  with 
the  adventure,  and  in  a  short  time  settled  into  our 
former  ti^anqtiillity,  never  probably  tg  be  thus  inter, 
riipied  thore.  I  thought  myself,  however,  happy 
in  being  able  to  affirm  truly,  that  I  had  not  that  iii- 
fluence  for  which  he  siied,  and  for  which,  had  I 
been  possessed  of  it,  with  my  present  views  of  the 
dispute  between  the  Cirown  and  the  Commons,  I 
must  have  refiised  him,  for  he  is  on  the  side  of  the 
former.  It  is  comfortable  to  be  of  no  consequence 
in  a  world  where  one  cannot  exercise  any  without 
disobliging  somebo.dy." — pp.  242— '244. 

Melancholy  and  dejected  men  often  amuse 
themselves  with  pursuits  that  seem  to  indicate 
the  greatest  levity.  Swift  wrote  all  sorts  of 
doggrel  and  absurdity  while  tormented  with 
spleen,  giddiness,  and  misanthropy.  Cowper 
composed  John  Gilpin  during  a  season  of  most 
deplorable  depression,  and  probably  indited 
the  rhyming  letter  which  appears  in  this  col- 
lection, in  a  moment  equally  gloomy.  For 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  annex  the 
concluding  paragraph,  containing  a  simile,  of 
which  we  think  they  must  inmiediately  leel 
the  pfropriety. 

'■  I  have  heard  before  of  a  room,  with  a  floor  laid 
upon  springs,  and  such  Kke  things,  with  so  much 
art,  in  every  part,  that  when  you  went  iti,  you  was 
forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an  air  and  a 
grace,  swimming  about,  iiow  in  and  how  out,  with 
a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight,  without  pipe  or 
siring,  or  any  such  thing ;  and  now  I  have  writ,  in 
a  rhyming  fit,  what. will  make  you 'dance,  and  as 
you  advance,  will  keep  you  still,  though  against 
your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and  gay,  lilT  you 
come  to  an  end  of'whai  I  have  penned ;  which  that 
you  may  do,  ere  madam  and  you,  are  quite  worn 
out,  with  jiggling  about,  I  take  my  leave ;  and  here 
you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the  ground, 
from  your  humble  (ne — W.  C." — p.  89. 

As  a  contrast  to  this  ridiculous  effusion,  we 
idd  the  following  brief  statement,  which,  not- 
vithstanding  its  humble  simplicity,  appears 
0  us  to  be  an  example  of  the  true  pathetic. 

"  You  never  said  a  better  thing  in  your  life,  than 

rfhen  you  assured  Mr. of  the  expedience  of  a 

t;ifi  of  bedding  to  the  poor  of  OIney.  There  is  no 
one  article  of  this  world's  comforts  with  which,  a? 
FalstafT  stiys,  they  are  so  heinously  unprovided. 
When  a.poor  woman,  whom  we  know  well,  carried 
home  two  pair  of  blankets,  a  pair  for  herself  and 
husband,  and  a  pair  for  her  six  children,  as  soon  As 
the  children  saw  them,  they  jumped  out  of  their 
Btraw.  (jaught  tl^em  in  their  arms,  kissed  them, 
blessed  them  and  danced  for  joy.    Another  old 


woman,  a  very  old  one,  the  first  night  that  she 
found  herself  so  comfortably  covered,  could  not 
sleep  a  wink,  being  kept  awake  by  the  contrary 
emotions,  of  transport  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  fear 
of  not  being  thankful  enough  on  the  other." 

pp.  347  348. 

The  correspondence  of  a  poet  may  be  ex- 
pected to  abound  in  poetical  imagery  and 
sentiments.  They  do  not  form  the  most 
prominent  parts  of  this  collection,  but  l|iey 
occur  in  sufficient  profusion;  and  we  have 
been  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  these  let- 
ters the  germs  of  many  of  the  finest  passages 
in  the  "Task."  There  is  all  the,  ardour  of 
poetry  and  devotion  in  the  following  passages. 

"  Oh !  I  could  spend  whole  days,  and  moon-light 
nights,  in  feeding  upon  a  lovely  prospect !  My  eyes 
drmk  the  rivers  as  ihey  flow.  If  every  humah  be- 
ing upon  earth  could  think  for  one  quarter  of  an 
hour,  as  T  have  done  for  many  years,  there  might 
perhaps  be  many  miserable  men  among  them,  but 
not  an  unawakened  one  could  be  found,  from  the 
arctic  to  the. antarctic  circle.  At  present,  the  dif- 
ference between.,  them  and  me  is  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  I  delight  in  baubles,  and  know  them  to 
be'  so ;  for,  rested  in,  and  viewed  wiihput  a  refer- 
ence to  their  Author,  what  is  the  earth,  what  are 
the  planets,  what  is  the  sun  itself,  but  a  bauble  ? 
Better  for  a  man  never  to  have  seen  them,  or  to  see 
them  with  the  eyesiof  a  brute,  stupid  atid  uncon- 
scious of  what  he  beholds,  than  not  to  be  able  to 
say , '  The  Maker  of  all  these  wonders  is  my  frjcnd ! ' 
Their  eyes  have  never  been  opened,  to  see  that 
ihey  are  trifles ;  mine  have  been,  and  will  be,  till 
the^  are  closed  for  ever.  They  think  a  fine  estate, 
a  large  conservatory,  a  hot-bouse  rich  as  a  West  In- 
dian garden,  things  of  consequence;  visit  them 
with  pleasure,  and  muse  upon  them  with  ten  times 
more.  I  am  pleased  with  a  frame  of  four  lights, 
doubtful  whether  the  few  pines  it  contains  will  ever 
be  worth  a  fatthing;  amuse  myself  with  a  green- 
house, which  Lord  Bute's  gardener  could  take  upon 
his  back,  and  walk  away  with ;  and  when  I  have 
paid  it  the  accustomed  visit,  and  watered  it,  and 
given  it  air,  I  say  to  myself — This  is  not  mine,  'tis 
a  plaything  lent  me  for  the  present,  I  must  leave  it 
soon."— pp.  19,  20. 

"  We  keep  no  bees  ;  but  if  I  lived  in  a  hive,  I 
should  hardly  hear  more  of  their  musics  All  the 
bees  in  the  neighbourhood  resort  to  a  bed  of  mig- 
nonette, opposite  to  the  window,  and  pay  me  for 
the  honey  they  get  out  of  it,  by  a  hum,  which., 
though  rather  monotonous,  is  as  agreeable  to  my 
ear,  as  the  whistling  of  my  linnets.  All  the  sounds 
that  nature  utters  are  delightful,  at  least  in  this 
country.  I  should  not  perhaps  find  the  roaring  of 
lions  in  Africa,  or  of  bears  in  Russia,  very  pleasing ; 
but  I  know  no  beast  in  England  whose  voice  I  do  not 
account  musical,  save  ahd  except  always  the  braying 
of  an  ass.  The  notes  of  all  our  birds  and  fowls 
please  me,  without  one  exception.  I  should  not  in- 
deed think  of  keeping  a  goose  i^n  a  cage,  that  I  might 
hang  him  up  in  the  parlour,  for  the  sake  of  bis  mel- 
ody; but  a  goose  upon  a  common,  or  in  a  form 
yard,  is  no  bad  performer.  And  as  to  insects,  if  the 
black  beetle,  and  beetles  indeed  of  all  hues,  will 
keep  put  of  my  way,  I  have  no  objection  to  any  of 
the  rest ;  on  the  contrary,  in  whatever  Itey  they 
sing,  from  the  knat's  fine  treble  to  the  bass  of  the 
humble  bee,  I  admire  them  all.  Seriously,  how- 
ever, it  strikes  me  as  a  very  observable  instance  of 
providential  kindness  to  man,  that  such  an  exact 
accord  has  been  contrived  between  his  ear  and  the 
sounds  with  which,  at  least  in  a  rural  situation,  it  is 
almost  every  moment  visited.  All  the  world  is 
sensible  of  the  uncomfortable  eflfect  that  certain 
sounds  have  upon  the  nerves,  and  consequently- 
upon  the  spirit^ ;  and  if  a  sinful  world  had  been 
filled  with  such  as  would  have  curdled  the  blood, 
and  have  made  the  sense  of  hearing  a  perpetual  in. 
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convenience,  I  do  not  know  that  we  should  have 
had  a  right  to  complain. — There  is  somewherein  in- 
finite space,  a  world  that  does  not  roll  within  the 
precincts  of  mercy ;  and  as  it  is  reasonable,  and  even 
scriptural,  to  suppose  that  there  is  music  in  heaveri, 
in  those  dismal  regions  perhaps  the  reverse  of  it  is 
found.  Tones  so  dismal,  as  to  make  woe  itself 
more  insupportable,  and  to  acuminate  even  despair. 
But  my  pap6r  admonishes  me  in  good  time  to  draw 
the  reins,  and  to  check  the  descent  of  my  fancy 
into  deeps  with  which  she  is  but  too  familiar. 

pp.  287—289. 

The  following  short  sketches,  though  not 
marked  with  so  much  enthusiasm,  are  con- 
ceived with  the  same  vigour  and  distinctness. 

"When  we  look  back  upon  our  forefathers,  we 
seem  to  look  back  upon  the  people  of  another  na- 
tion, almost  upon  creatures  of  another  species. 
Their  vast  rambhng  mansions,  spacious  halls,  and 
painted  casements,  their  Gothic  porches  sjnothered 
with  honeysuckles,  their  little  gardens  and  high 
walls,  their  box-edgings,  balls  of  holly,  and  yew. 
tree  statues,  are  become  so  entirely  unfashionable 
now,  that  we  can  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  a 
people  who  resembled  us  so  Uttle  in  their  taste, 
should  resemble  us  in  any  thing  else.  But  in  every 
thing  else,  I  suppose,  they  were  our  counterparts 
exactly  ;  and  time,  that  has  sewed  up  the  slashed 
sleeve,  and  reduced  the  large  trunk-hose  to  a  neat 
pair  of  silk  stockings,' has  left  human  nature  just 
where  it  found  it.  The  inside  of  the  man,  at  least, 
has  undergone  no  change.  His  passions,  appetites, 
and  aims  are  just  What  they  ever  were.  They  wear 
perhaps  a  handsomer  disguise  than  they -did  in  days 
of  yore  ;  for  philosophy  and  literature  will  have  their 
effect  upon  the  exterior ;  but  in  every  other  respect 
a  modern  is'only  an  ancient  in  a  different  dress." 

p.  48. 
"I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  voyages, 
which  I  received,  and  began  to  read  last  night.  My 
imagination  is  so  captivated  upon  these  occasions, 
that  I  seem  to  partake  with  the  navigators  in  all  the 
dangers  they  encountered.  I  lose  my  anchor ;  my 
main-sail  is  rent  into  shreds  ;  1  kill  a  shark,  and  by 
signs  converse  with  a  Patagonian, — and  all  this 
without  moving  from  the  fire-side.  The  principal 
fruits  of  these  circuits  that  have  been  made  around 
the  globe,  seem  likely  to  be  the  amusement  of  those 
that  staid  at  home.  Discoveries  have  been  made, 
but  such  discoveries  as  will  hardly  satisfy  the  ex- 
pense of  such  undertakings.  We  brought  away  an 
Indian,  and,  having  debauched  him,  we  sent  him 
home  again  to  communicate  the  infection  to  his 
country — fine  sports  to  be  sure,  but  such  as  will 
not  defray  the  cost.  Nations  that  live  upon  bread- 
fruh,  and  have  no  mines  to  make  iheiii  worthy  of 
our  acquaintance,  will  he  but  little  visited  for  the 
future.  So  much  the  better  tor  them  ;  their  poverty 
is  indeed  their  mercy." — pp.  201,  202. 

Cowper's  religious  impressions  occupied  too 
great  a  portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  exercised 
too  great  an  influence  on  his  character,  not  to 
make  a  prominent  figure  in  his  correspond- 
ence. They  form  the  subject  of  many  elo- 
quent and  glowing  passages ;  and  have  some- 
times suggested  sentiments  and  expressions 
that  cannot  be  perused  without  compassion 
and  regret.  The  following  passage,  however, 
is  liberal  and  important. 

■'  No  man  was  ever  scolded  out  of  his  sins.  The 
heart,  corrupt  as  it  is,  and  because  it  is  so,  grows 
angry  if  it  be  not  treated  with  some  management 
and  aood  manners,  and  scolds  again.  A  surly  mas- 
tiff will  bear  perhaps  to  be  stroked,  though  he  will 
growl  even  under  that  operation  ;  but  if  you  touch 
him  roughly,  he  will  bite.  Ther<ris  no  grace  that 
tne  spirit  of  self  can  counterfeit  with  more  success 
than  a  religious  zeal.    A  man  thinks  he  is  fighting 


for  Christ,  when  he  is  fighting  for  his  own  notions. 
He  thinks  that  he  is  skilfully  searching  the  hearts 
of  others,  while  he  is  only  gratifying  th6  malignity 
of  his,  own ;  and  charitably  supposes  his  hearers 
destitute  of  all  grace,  that  he  may  shine  the  more 
in  his  own  eyes  by  comparison."— pp.  '^B*  180. 


179,- 180. 

The  following,  too,  is  in  a  fine  style  of 
eloquence. 

"  We  have  exchanged  a  zeal  that  was  no  better 
than  madness,  for  an  indifference  equally  pitiable 
and  absurd.  The  holy  sepulchre  has  lost  its  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  nations  called  Christian ; 
not  because  the  light  of  true  wisdom  had  delivered 
them  from  a  superstitious  attachment  to  the  spot, 
but  because  he  that  was  buried  in  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  by  them  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
The  exercise  of  reason,  enlightened  by  philosophy, 
has  cured  them  indeed  of  the  misery  of  an  abused 
understanding;  but,  together  with  the  delusion, 
they  have  lost  the  substance,  and,  for  the  sake  of 
the  lies  that  were  grafted  upon  it,  have  quarrelled 
with  the  truth  itself  Here,  then,  we  see  the  ne 
plus  ultra  of'  human  wisdom,  at  least  in  affairs  of 
religion.  It  enlightens  the  mind  with  respect. to 
non-essentials;  but,  with  respect  to  that  in  which 
the  essence  of  Christianity  consists,  leaves  it  per- 
fectly in  the  dark.  It  can  discover  many  errors, 
that  in  different  ages  have  disgraced  the  faith  ;  but 
it  is  only  to  make  way  for  the  admission  of  one 
more  fatal  than  them  all,  which  represents  that 
faith  itself  as  a  delusion.  Why  those  evils  have 
been  permitted,  shall  be  known  hereafter.  One 
thing  in  the  meantime  is  certain  ;  that  the  folly  and 
frenzy  of  the  professed  disciples  of  the  gospel  have 
been  more  dangerous  to  its  interest  than  all  the 
avowed  hostilities  of  its  adversaries." — pp.  200, 201. 

There  are  many  passages  that  breathe  the 
very  spirit  of  Christian  gentleness  and  sober 
judgment.  But  when  he  talks  of  his  friend 
Mr.  Newton's  prophetic  intimations  {p.  35.), 
and  maintains  that  a  great  proportion  of  the 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  amuse  themselves 
with  dancing  at  Brighthelmstone,  must  nec- 
essarily be  damned  (p.  100.),  we  cannot  feel 
the  same  respect  for  his  understanding,  and 
are  repelled  by  the  austerity  of  his ,  faith. 
The  most  remarkable  passage  of  this  kind, 
however,  is  that  in  which  he  supposes  the 
death  of  the  celebrated  Captain  Cook  to  have 
been  a  judgment  on  him  for  having  allowed 
himself  to  be  worshipped  at  Owhyhee.  Mr. 
Hayley  assures  us,  m  a  note,  that  Cowper 
proceeded  altogetheron  a  misapprehension  of 
the  fact.  The  passage,  however,  is  curious, 
and  shows  with  what  eagerness  his  powerful 
mind  followed  that  train  of  superstition  into 
which  his  devotion  was  sometimes  so  unfortu- 
nately betrayed. 

"The  reading  of  those  volumes  afforded  me 
much  amusement,  and  I  hope  some  instruction. 
No  observation,  however,  forced  itself  upon  me 
with  more  violence  than  one,  that  I  could  not  help 
making,  on  the  death  of  Captain  Cook.  God  is  a 
jealous  God  ;  and  at  Owhyhee  the  poor  man  was 
content  to  be  worshipped!  From  that  moment, 
the  remarkable  interposition  of  Providence  in  his 
favour,  was  converted  into  an  opposition  that 
thwarted  all  his  purposes.  He  left  the  scene  of  his 
deification,  but  was  driven  back  to  it  by  a  moat 
violent  storm,  in  which  he  suffered  more  than  in 
any  that  had  preceded  it.  When  he  departed,  he 
left  his  worshippers  still  infatuated  with  an  idea  of 
his  godship,  consequently  well  disposed  to  serve 
him.  At  his  return,  he  found  them  sullen,  dis- 
trustful, and  mysterious.  A  trifling  theft  was  com- 
mitted, which,  by  a  blunder  of  his  own  in  pursuing 
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the  thief  after  the  property  had  been  restored,  was 
magnified  to  an  affair  of  the  last  importance.  One 
of  their  favourite  chiefs  was  liilled,  too,  by  a  blun- 
der. Notliing,  in  short,  but  blunder  and  mistake 
attended  him,  till  he  fell  breathless  into  the  water 
—and  then  all  was  smooth  again!  The  world  in- 
deed will  not  take  notice,  or  see  that  the  dispensa- 
tion bore  evident  marks  of  divine  displeasure  ;  but 
a  mind,  I  ihink,  in  anv  degree  spiritual,  cannot 
overlook  them."— pp.  293,  294. 

From  these  extracts,  our  reatlers  will  novir 
be  able  to  form  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of 
the  contents  and  composition  of  this  volume. 
Its  chief  rnerit  consists  in  the  singular  ease, 
elegance,  and  familiarity  with  wjiich  every 
thii%  is  expressed,  and  in  the  simplicity  and 
sincerity  in  which  every  thing  appears  to  be 
conceived.  Its  chief  fault,  perhaps,  is  the  too 
frequent  recurrence  of  those  apologies  for  dull 
letters,  and  complaints  of  the  want  of  sub- 
jects, that  seem  occasionally  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  level  of  an  ordinary  correspondence, 
and  to  represent  Cowper  as  one  of  those  who 
make  every  letter  its  own  subject,  and  cor- 
respond with  their  friends  by  talking  about 
thei  r  correspondence. 

besides  the  subjects,  of  which  we  have 
e.vhibited  some  specimens,  it  contains  a  good 
deal  of  occasional  criticism,  of  which  we  do 
not  think  very  highly.  It  i.s  not  easy,  indeed, 
to  say  to  what  degree  the  juilgments  of  those 
who  live  in  the  world  are  biassetl  by  the 
opinions  that  prevail  in  it ;  but,  in  matters  of 
this  kind,  the  general  prevalence  of  an  opinion 
is  almost  the  only  test  we  can  have  of  its 
truth  ;  -md  the  judgment  of  a  secludetl  man 
is  almost  as  justly  convicted  of  error,  when  it 
runs  counter  to  that  opinion,  as  it  is  extolleil 
for  sagacity,  when  it  happens  to  coincide  with 
it.  The  critical  remarks  of  Cowper  furnish 
us  with  instances  of  both  sorts;  but  perhaps 
wi;h  most  of  the  former.  His  admiration  of 
Mrs.  Macauiay's  History,  ami  the  rapture 
with  which  he  speaks  of  the  Henry  ami 
Emma  of  Prior,  and  the  compositions  of 
Churchill,  will  not,  we  should  imagine,  at- 
tract the  sympathy  of  many  readers,  or  sus- 
pend the  sentence  which  time  appears  to  be 
passing  on  those  performances.  As  there  is 
scarcefy  any  thing  of  love  in  ihe  poetryof 
Cowper,  it  is  not  very  wonderful  that  there 
should  be  nothing  of  it  in  his  correspondence. 
There  is  something  very  lender  ami  amiable 
in  his  affection  for'his  cousin  Lady  Heskelh; 
but  we  do  not  remember  any  passage  where 
he  approaches  to  |the  language  of  gallantry, 
or  appears  to  have  iminlged  in  the  sentiments 

that  mialil  have  led  to  itsemiiloymenl.  It  is 
also  some  what  remarkable,  that  iluring  liie 
whole  course  of  his  retirement,  though  a  gooil 
ileal  embarra.-iseil  in  his  circumstances,  and 
fre(|uenlly  veiy  much  distressed  for  want  of 
emplo\-menl,  he  never  seems  to  have  had  an 
idea  of  betaking  himself  to  a  prores.sioii.  The 
Bolullon  of  lhi,s  difficulty  is  probably  to  be 

found  in  the  infirmity  of  his  mental  health: 

but  there  were  ten  or  twelve  years  of  his  life, 
when  he  seems  to  have  been  fit  for  any  exer- 
tion that  did  not  reqixire  a  public  appearance, 
and  to  have  suffered  very  much  from  the 
want  of  all  occupation.' 


This  volume  closes  with  a  fragment  of  a 
poem  by  Cowper,  which  Mr.  Hayley  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  discover  by  accident  among 
some  loose  papers  which  had  been  found  in 
the  poet's  study.  It  consists  of  something 
less  than  twp  hundred  Imes,  and  is  addressed 
to  a  very  ancient  and  decayed  oak  in  the 
vicinity  of  Weston.  We  do  not  think  quite 
so  highly  jf  this  production  as  the  editor  ap- 
pears to  do ;  at  the  same  time  that  we  con- 
fess it  'lO  be  impressed  with,  all  the  marks 
of  Cowper's  most  vigorous  hand :  we  do  not 
know  any  of  his  compositions,  indeed,  that 
affords  a  more  striking  exemplification  of 
most  of  the  excellences  and  defects  of  his 
peculiar  style,  or  might  be  more  fairly  quoted 
as  a  specimen  of  his  manner.  It  is  full  of  the 
conceptions  of  a  vigorous  and  poetical  fancy, 
expressed  in  nervous  and  familiar  language ; 
but  it  is  rendered  harsh  by  uiuiecessary  in- 
versions, and  debased  in  several  places  by 
the  use  of  antiquated  and  vulg-ar  phrases. 
The  following  are  about  the  best  lines  which 
it  contains. 

"  Thou  wasi  a  bauble  once ;  a  cup  and  ball. 
Which  babes  might  play  with;  and  the  thievish 

jay  ' 

Seeking  her  food,  with  ease  might  have  purloin'd 
The  auburn  nut  that  held  ihee,  swallowing  down 
Thy  yet  close-folded  latitude  of  boughs. 
And  all  thine  embryo  vastness,  as  a  gulp!   . 
But  late  thy  growth  decreed  ;  autumnal  rains, 
Beneath  thy  parent  tree,  meliow'd  the  soil 
Design'd  thy  cradle,  and  a  skipping  deer. 
With  pointed  hoof  dibbling  ihe  glebe,  prepar'd 
The  soli  receptacle,  in  which  secure 
Thy  rudiments  should  sleep  the  winter  through. ' 

"Time  made  thee  what  thou  wast — King  of  the 
woods ! 
And  time  hath  made  thee  what  thou  art — a  cave 
For  owls  to  roost  in  !    Once  thy  spreading  boughs 
O'erhung  the  champaign,  and  the  numerous  flock 
That  graz'd  it,  slood  beneath  that  ample  cope 
Unerowded,  yet  safe-shcliered  from  the  storm  ! 
No  flock  ff'equenls  ihee  now  ;  thou  hast  outliv'd 
Thy  popularity  ;  and  art  become 
(Unless  verse  rescue  ihee  awhile)  a  thing 
Forgotten,  as  the  loliage  of  thy  youth!" 

."  One  man  alone,  the  father  of  us  all. 
Drew  not  his  life  (rom  woman;  never  gaz'd, 
With  mule  unconsciousness  of  what  he  saw, 
On  all  aniund  him  ;  learn'd  not  by  degrees, 
Nor  ovv'd  ariiculalion  to  his  ear  ; 
But  moulded  by  his  Maker  into  man 
At  once,  upstood  intelligeiit;_survey'd 
All  creatures;  with  precision  underslood 
Their  purport,  uses,  properiies;  assign'd 
To  each  his  name  signiticani,  andj  fill'd 
Willi  love  and  wisdom  rendered  back  to  heaven, 
In  praise  harmonious,  the  first  air  he  drew  ! 
He  was  c.\cus'd  the  penallies  of  dull 
IVlinoriiy  ;  no  tutor  charg'd  his  hand 
Wiih  the  thought-tracing  quill,  or  task'd  his  mind 
With  problems;  Hislory,  not  wanted  yet, 
Lean'd  nn  her  elbow,  watching  time,  whose  cause 
Eventful,  should  supply  her  with  a  theme." 

pp.  415,  416. 

On  the  whole,  though  we  complain  a  little 
of  the  size  and  the  price  of  the  volumes  now 
before  us,  we  take  our  leave  of  them  with 
reluctance;  atid  lay  down  our  .pen  with  no 
little  regret,  to  think  that  we  shall  review  no 
more  of  this  author's  productions. 
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We  have  not  often  met  with  any  thing  more 
interesting  and  curious  than  this  volume.  In- 
dependent of  its  being  a  contemporary  nar- 
rative of  by  far  the  most  animating  and  im- 
portant part  of  our  history,  it  challenges  our 
attention  as  containing  an  accurate  and  lu- 
minous aceount  of  military  and  political  affairs 
from  the  hand  of  a  woman ;  as  exhibiting  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  sentiments  in 
the  person  of  a  puritan ;  and  sustaining  a  high 
tone  of  aristocratical  dignity  and  pretension, 
though  the  work  of  a  decided  republican. 
The  views  which  it  opens  into  the  character  of 
the  writer,  and  the  manners  of  the  age,  will 
be  to  many  a  still  more  powerful  attraction. 

Of  the  times  to  which  this  narrative  be- 
longs— times  to  which  England  owes  all  her 
freedom  and  all  her  glory — we  can  never  hear 
too  much,  or  too  often :  and  though  their  story 
has  been  transmitted  to  us,  both  with  more 
fulness  of  detail  and  more  vivacity  of  colour- 
ing than  any  other  portion  of  our  annals,  every 
reflecting  reader  must  be  aware  that  our  in- 
formation is  still  extremely  defective,  and 
exposes  us  to  the  hazard  of  great  misconcep- 
tion. The  work  before  us,  we  think,  is  cal- 
culated in  a  good  degi-ee  to  supply  these  de- 
ficiencies, and  to  rectify  these  errors. 

By  far  the  most  important  part  of  history, 
as  we  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  explain, 
is  that  which  makes  us  acquainted  with  the 
character,  dispositions,  and  opinions  of  the 
great  and  efficient  population  by  whose  mo- 
tion or  consent  all  things  are  ultimately  gov- 
erned. After  a  nation  h^s  attained  to  any 
degree  of  intelligence,  every  other  principle 
of  action  becoiries  subordinate ;  and,  with  re- 
lation to  our  own  country  in  particular,  it  may 
be  said  with  safety,  that  we  can  know  nothing 
of  its  past  history,  or  of  the  applications  of 
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that  history  to  more  recent  transactioiis,  if  we 
have  not  a  tolerably  correct  notion  of  the 
character  of  the  people  of  England  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  L,  and  the  momentous  pe- 
riods which  ensued.  This  character  depended 
very  much  on  that  of  the  landed  proprietors 
and  resident  gentry ;  and  Mrs.  Hutchinson's 
memoirs  are  chjefly  valuable,  as  containing  a 
picture  of  that  class  of  the  community. 

Agriculture  was  at  this  period  still  the 
chief  occupation  of  the  people ;  and  the  truly 
governing  part  of  society  was  consequently 
the  rustic  aristobracy.  The  country  gentle- 
men— who  have  since  been  worn  down  by 
luxury  and  taxation,  superseded  by  the  ac- 
tivity of  office,  and  eclipsed  by  the  opulence 
of  trade — were  then  all  and  all  in  England; 
and  the  nation  at  large  derived  from  them  its 
habits,  prejudices,  and  opinions.  Educated 
almost  entirely  at  home,  their  manners  were 
not  yet  accommodated  to  a  general  European 
standard,  but  retained  all  those  national  pecu- 
liarities which  united  and  endeared  them  to 
the  rest  of  their  countrymen.  Constitutionally 
serious,  and  living  much  with  their  families, 
they  had  in  general  more  solid  learning,  ana 
more  steady  morality  than  the  gentry  of  other 
countries.  Exercised  in  local  magistracies, 
and  frequently  assembled  for  pTirposes  of 
national  cooperation,  they  became  conscious 
of  their  power,  and  jealous  of  their  privileges: 
and  having  been  trained  up  in  a  dread  and 
detestation  of  that  popery  which  had  been 
the  recent  cause  of  so  many  wars  and  per^ 
cutions,  their  religious  sentiments  had  con- 
tracted somewhat  of  an  austere  and  polemidBJ 
character,  and  had  not  yet  settled  from  tlw 
ferment  of  reformation  into  tranquil  and  regu- 
lated piety.  It  was  upon  this  side,  acoordj 
ingly,  that  they  were  most  liable  to  error: 
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and  the  extravagances  into  -which  a  part  of 
them  was  actually  betrayed,  has  been  the 
chief  cause  of  the  misrepresentations  to  which 
they  were  then  exposed,  and  of  the  miscon- 
ception which  still  prevails  as  to  their  char- 
acter and  principles  of  action. 

In  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  al- 
most the  whole  nation  was  serious  and  devout. 
Any  licence  and  excess  which  existed  was 
mostly  encouraged  and  patronised  by  the 
Royalists;  who  made  it  a  point  of  duty  to 
deride  the  sanctity  and  rigid  morality  of  their 
opponents ;  and  they  again  exaggerated,  out 
of  party  hatred,  the  peculiarities  by  which 
they  were  most  obviously  distinguished  from 
their  antagonists.  Thus  mutually  receding 
from  each  other,  from  feelings  of  general 
hostility,  they  were  gradually  led  to  realize 
the  imputations  of  which  they  were  recipro- 
cally the  subjects.  The  cavaliers  gave  way 
to  a  certain  degree  of  licentiousness ;  and  the 
adherents  of  the  parlianier>t  became,  for  the 
most  part,  really  morose  and  enthusiastic.  At 
the  Restoration,  the  cavaliers  obtained  a  com- 
plete and  final  triumph  over  their  sanctimo- 
nious opponents;  and  the  exiled  monarch 
and  his  nobles  imported  from  the  Continent  a 
taste  for  dissipation,  and  a  toleration  for  de- 
bauchery, far  exceeding  any  thing  that  had 
previously  been  known  in  England.  It  is 
from  the  wits  of  that  court,  however,  and  the 
writers  of  that  party,  that  the  succeeding  and 
the  mesent  age  have  derived  their  notions  of 
the  Turitans.  In  reducing  these  notions  to 
the  standard  of  truth,  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine how  large  an  allowa,n,ce  ought  to  be 
made  for  the  exaggerations  of  party  hatred, 
the  perversions  of  witty  malice,  and  the  illu- 
sions of  habitual  superiority.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  ridicule,  toleration,  and  luxury 
gradually  annihilated  the  Puritans  in  the 
higher  ranks  of  society :  and  after-times,  seeing 
their  practices  and  principles  exemplified  only 
among  the  lowest  and  most  illiterate  of  man- 
kind, readily  caught  the  tone  of  contempt 
which  had  been  assumed  by  their  triumphant 
enemies ;  and  found  no  absurdity  in  believing 
that  the  base  and  contemptible  beings  who 
were  described  under  the  name  of  Puritans 
by  the  courtiers  of  Charles  II.,  were  true 
representatives  of  that  valiant  and  conscien- 
tious party  which  once  numbered  half  the 
gentry  of  England  among  its  votaries  and 
adherents. 

That  the  popular  conceptions  of  the  auster- 
ities and  absurdities  of  the  old  Roundheads 
and  Presbyterians  are  greatly  exaggerated, 
will  probably  be  allowed  by  every  one  at  all 
conversant  with  the  subject ;  but  we  know 
of  nothing  so  well  calculated  to  dissipate  the 
existing  prejudices  on  the  subject,  as  this 
book  of  JVlrs.  Hutchinson. '  Instead  of  a  set 
of  gloomy  bigots  waging  war  with  all  the 
elegancies  and  gaieties  of  life,  we  find,  in  this 
calumniated  order,  ladies  of  .the  first  birth 
and  fashion,  at  once  converting  their  husbands 
to  Anabaptism,  and  instructing  their  children 
in  music  and  dancing, — ^valiant  Presbyterian 
colonels  refuting  the  errors  of  Arminius,  col- 
lecting pictures,  and  practising,  with  great 
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applause,  on  the  violin, — stout  esquire*,  at 
the  same  time,  praying  and  quaffing  October 
with  their  godly  tenants, — and  noble  lords 
disputing  with  their  chaplains  on  points  of 
theology  in  the  eveiiing,  and  taking  thera  out 
a-hunting  in  the  morning.  There  is  nothing, 
in  short,  more  curiops  and  mstructive,  than 
the  glimpses  which  we  here  catch  of  the  old 
hospitable  and  orderly  life  of  the  country 
gentlemen  of  England,  4n  those  days  when 
the  national  character  was  so  high  and  so 
peculiar, — when  civilization  had  produced'all 
its  effects,  but  that  of  corruption, — and  when 
serious  studies  and  dignified  pursuits  had  not 
yet  been  abandoned  to  a  paltry  and  effeminate 
derision.  Undoubtedly,  in  reviewing  the  an- 
nals of  those  times,  we  are  struck  with  a 
loftier  air  of  manhood  than  presents  itself  in 
any  after  era ;  and  recognize  the  same  char- 
acters of  deep  thought  and  steady  enthusiasm, 
and  the  same  principles  of  fidelity  and  self- 
command,  which  ennobled  the  better  days  of 
the  Roman  Republic,  and  have  made  every 
thing  else  appear  childish  and  frivolous  in 
the  comparison. 

One  of  the  most  striking'  and  valuable 
things  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  performance,  is 
the  infonnation  which  it  affords  us  as  to  the 
manners  and  condition  of  women  in  the  period 
with  which  she  is  occupied.  This  is  a  point 
in  which  all  histories  of  public  events  are 
almost  necessarily  defective ;  though  it  is  evi- 
dent that,  without  attending  to  it,  our  notions 
of  the  slate  and  character  of  any  people  must 
be  extremely  imperfect  and  erroneous.  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  however,  enters  into  po  formal 
disquisition  upon  this  subject.  What  we 
learn  from  her  in  relation  to  it,  is  learnt  inci- 
d  en  tally — partly  on  occasion  of  some  anec- 
dotes which  it  falls  in  her  way  to  recite — but 
chiefly  from  what  she  is  led  to  narrate  or  dis- 
close as  to  her  own  education,  conduct,  or 
opinions.  If  it  were  allowable  to  take  the 
portrait  which  she  has  thus  indirectly  given 
of  herself,  as  a  just  representation  of  her  fair 
contemporaries,  we  should  form  a  most  exalt- 
ed notion  of  the  republican  matrons  of  Eng- 
land. Making  a  slight  deduction  for  a  few 
traits  of  austerity,  borrowed  from  the  bigotry 
of  the  age,  we  do  not  know  where  to  look  for 
a  more  noble  and  engaging  character  than 
that  under  which  this  lady  presents  herself  to 
her  readers ;  nor  do  we  believe  that  any  a.ge 
of  the  world  has  produced  so  vt^orthy  a  coim- 
terpart  to  the  Valerias  and  Portias  of  antiquity. 
With  a  high-minded  feeling  of  patriotism  and 
public  honour,  she  seems  to  have  been  pos- 
sessed by  the  most  dutiful  and  devoted  at- 
tachment to  her  husband;  and  to  have  com- 
bined a  taste  for  learning  and  the  arts  with 
the  most  active  kindness  and  munificent  hos- 
pitality to  all  who  came  within  the  sphere  of 
her  bounty.  To  a  quick  perception  of  char- 
acter, she  appears  to  have  united  a  masculine 
force  of  understanding,  and  a  singTiiar  capacity 
for  affairs ;  and  to  have  possessed  and  exer- 
cised all  those  talents,  without  affecting  any 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  her  sex,  or  aban 
doning  for  a  single  instant  the  delicacy  and 
reserve  which  were  then  its  most  indispensa- 
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ble  ornaments.  Education,  certainly,  is  far 
more  generally  diffused  in  our  days,  and  ac- 
complishments infinitely  more  common ;  But 
the  perusal  of  this  volume  has  taught  us  to 
doubt,  whether  the  better  sort  of  women  were 
not  fashioned  of  old  by  a  better  and  more  ex- 
alted standard,  and  whether  the  most  eminent 
female  of  the  present  day  would  not  appear 
to  disadvantage  by  the  side  of  Mrs.  Hutchin- 
son. There  is,  for  the  most  part,  something 
intriguing  and  profligate  and  theatrical  in  the 
clever  women  of  this  generation ;  and  if  we 
are  dazzled  by  their  brilliancy,  and  delighted 
with  their  talent,  we  can  scarcely  ever  guard 
against  some  distrust  of  their  Judgment  or 
some  suspicion  of  their  purity.  There  is 
something,  in  short,  in  the  domestic  virtue, 
and  the  calm  and  commanding  mind  of  our 
English  matron,  that  makes  the  Corinnes  and 
Heloises  appear  small  and  insignificant. 

The  admirers  of  modern  talent  will  not  ac- 
cuse us  of  choosing  an  ignoble  competitor,  if 
we  desire  them  to  weigh  the  merits  of  Mrs. 
Hutchinson  against  those  of  Madame  Roland. 
The  English  revolutionist  did  not  indeed 
compose  weekly  parnphlets  and  addresses  to 
the  municipalities; — because  it  was  not  the 
fashion,  in  her  days,  to  print  every  thing  that 
entered  into  the  heads  of  politicians.  But  she 
shut  herself  up  with  her  husband  in  the  gar- 
rison with  which  he  was  intrusted,  and  shared 
his  counsels  as  well  as  his  hazards.  She  en- 
couraged the  troops  by  her  cheerfulness  and 
Heroism — ministered  to  the  sick — and  dtessed 
with  her  own  hands  the  wounds  of  the  cap- 
tives, as  well  as  of  their  victors.  When  her 
■  husband  was  imprisoned  on  groundless  sus- 
picions, she  laboured,  without  ceasing,  for  his 
deliverance — confounded  his  oppressors  by 
her  eloquence  and  arguments — tended  him 
with  unshaken  fortitude  in  sickness  and  soli- 
tude— and,  after  his  decease,  dedicated  her- 
self to  form  his  children  to  the  example  of  his 
virtues;  and  drew  up  the  memorial  which  is 
now  before  us,  of  his  worth  and  her  own 
genius  and  affection.  All  this,  too,  she  did 
without  stepping  beyond  the  province  of  a 
private  woman — without  hunting  after  com- 
pliments to  her  own  genius  or  beauty — with- 
out sneering  at  the  dulness,  or  murmuring  at 
the  coldness  of  her  husband' — without  hazard- 
ing the  fate  of  her  country  on  the  dictates  of 
her  own  enthusiasm,  or  fancying  for  a  moment 
that  she  was  bom  with  talents  to  enchant  and 
regenerate  the  world.  With  equal  power  of 
discriminating  character,  with  equal  candour 
and  eloquence  and  zeal  for  the  general  good, 
she  is  elevated  beyond  her  French  competitor 
by  superior  prudence  and  modesty,  and  by  a 
certain  simplicity  and  purity  of  character,  of 
which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  the  other  was 
unable  to  form  a  conception. 

After  detaining  the  reader  so  long  with 
these  general  observations,  we  shall  only  with- 
hold him  from  the  quotations  which  we  mean 
to  lay  before  him,  while  we  announce,  that 
Mrs,  Hutchinson  writes  in  a  sort  of  lofty, 
classical,  translated  style ;  which  is  occasion- 
ally diffuse  and  pedantic,  but  often  attains  to 
great  dignity  and  vigour,  and  still  more  fre- 


quently charms  us  by  a  sort  of  antique  sim^ 
plicity  and  sweetness,  admirably  in  misori 
with  the  sentiments  and  manners  it  is  em- 
ployed to  represent. 

The  fragment  of  her  own  history,  with 
which  the  volume  opens,  is  not  the  least  in- 
teresting, and  perhaps  the  most  characteristic 
part  of  its  contents.  The  following  brief  ac- 
count of  her  nativity,  will  at  once  make  the 
reader  acquainted  with  the  pitch  of  this  lady's 
sentiments  and  expressions. 

"It  was  one  the  29th  day  of  January,  in  the  yearo 
of  our  Lord  I6^§-,  that  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
the  principali  ciiie  of  the  Engh^h  Isle,  I  was  about 
4  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  brought  forth  to  be- 
hold the  ensuing  light.  My  father  was  Sr.  Allen 
Apsley,  leifienant  of  the  Tower  of  London;  my 
moiher,  his  third  wife,  Was  Lucy,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Sr.  John  St.  John,  of'Lidiard  'iregoz, 
in  Wiltshire,  by  his  second  wife.  My  father  hati 
then  living  a  Sonne  and  a  daughter  by  his  former 
wives,  and  by  my  mother  three  sonns,  I  being  her 
eldest  daughter.  The'land  was  then  att  peace  (it 
being  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  reigne  of  King 
James),  if  that  quiett'nesse  may  be  call'd  a  peace, 
which  was  rather  like  the  calme  and  sinooih  surface 
of  the  sea,  whose  darke  womb  is  allready  impreg- 
nated  of  a  horrid  tempest." — pp.  2,  3. 

She  then  draws  the  character  of  both  her 
parents  in  a  very  graceful  and  engaging  man- 
ner, but  on  a  scale  somewhat  too  large  to 
admit  of  their  being  transferred  entire  into 
our  pages.  We  give  the  following  as  a  speci- 
men of  the  style  and  execution. 

"  He  was  a  most  indulgent  husband,  and  no  lesse 
kind  to  his  children;  a  most  noble  master;  who 
thought  it  not  enough  to  mainlaine  his  servants 
honourably  while  they  were  with  hiro,  but,  for  all 
that  deserv'd  it,  provided  offices  or  settlements  as 
for  children.  He  was  a  father  to  all  his  prisoners, 
Bweeiningwuh  such  compassionate  kindnesse  their 
restraint,  that  the  afliclion  of  a  prison  was  not  felt 
in  his  dayes.  He  had  a  singular  kindnesse  for  all 
persons  that  were  eminent  either  in  learning  or 
armes ;  and  when,  through  the  ingratitude  and  vice 
of  that  age,  many  of  the  wives  and  chilldren  of 
Queene  Elizabeth's  glorious  captaines  were  reduc'd 
to  poverty,  his  purse  was  their  common  treasury, 
and  fhey  knew  not  the  inconvenience  of  decay  d 
fortunes  till  he  was  dead :  many  of  those  valliant 
seamen  he  maintain'd  in  prison  ;  many  he  redeem'd 
out  of  prison  and  cherisnt  with  an  extraordinary 
bounty.  He  was  severe  in  the  »""5ulating  of  his 
famely  ;  especially  would  not  eno  jre  the  least  im- 
modest behaviour  or  dresse  in  any  woman  under 
his  roofe.  There  was  nothing  be  haled  more  than 
an  insignificant  gallant,  that  could  only  make  hit 
leggs  and  prune  himgelf,  a7td  court  a  lady,  but  had 
not  braines  to  employ  himselfe  in  things  more  sute- 
able  to  man's  nobler  sex.  Fidelity  in  his  trust,  love 
and  loyalty  to  his  piince,  were  not  the  least  of  his 
vertues,  but  those  wherein  he  was  not  excell'd  by 
any  of  his  owne  or  succeeding  times.  He  gave  my 
mother  a  noble  allowance  of  3001.  a  yeare  for  her 
owne  private  expence.  and  had  given  her  all  her 
owne  portion  to  dispose  of  how  she  pleas'd,  as 
soone  as  she  was  married ;  which  she  suffer'd  to  en- 
crease  in  her  friend's  hands;  and  what  my  fathei 
allowed  her  she  spent  not  in  vanities,  although  she 
had  what  was  rich  and  requLiite  upon  occasions,  but 
she  lay'd  most  of  it  out  in  pious  and  charitable  uses; 
Sr.  Walter  Rawleigh  and  Mr.  Ruthin  being  prisoner! 
in  the  Tower,  and  addicting  themselves  to  chimis- 
trie,  she  suffer'd  them  to  make  their  rare  expcri- 
menis  at  her  cost,  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  the 
poore  prisoners,  and  partlv  lo  gaine  the  knowledgs 
of  their  experiments,  antJ  the  medicines  to  helps 
such  poore  people  as  were  not  able  to  seeke  to  phi 
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Bitians.  By  these  means  she  acquir'd  a  grenle  deale 
of-^slkili,  which  was  very  profitable  to  many  all  her 
life.  She  was  not  only  to  these,  but  to  all  ihe  other 
prisoners  that  came  into  the  Tower,  as  a  mother. 
All  the  time  she  dwell  in  the  Tower,  if  any  were 
sick  she  made  them  broths  and  restoratives  with  her 
owne  hands,  visited  and  took  care  of  them,  and 
provided  them  all  necessaries :  If  any  were  afiioled 
she  comforted  them,  so  ihat  they  felt  not  the  incon- 
venience of  a  prison  who  were  in  that  place.  She 
was  not  lesse  bountifull  to  manypoore  widdowes 
ajid  orphans,  whom  officers  of  higher  and  lower 
ranlt  had  left  behhid  them  as  objects  of  charity. 
Her  owne  house  was  fill'd  with  distressed  families 
of  her  relations,  whom  she  supplied  and  maintained 
in  a  noble  way." — pp.  12 — 15. 

For  herself,  being  her  mother's  first  daugh- 
ter, miusual  pains  were  bestowed  on  her  edu- 
cation ;  so  that,  when  she  was  seven  years  of 
age,  she  was  attended,  she  informs  us,  by  no 
fewer  than  eight  several  tutors.  In  conse- 
(juence  of  all  this,  she  became  very  grave  and 
thoughtful ;  and  withal  very  pious.  But  her 
early  attainments  in  religioir  seem  to  have 
beeir  by  no  means  answerable  to  the  notions 
of  sanctity  which  she  imbibed  in  her  maturer 
years.  There  is  something  very  innocent  and 
natural  in  the  Puritanism  of  the  following, 
passage. 

"  It  pleas'd  God  that  thro'  the  good  instructions 
of  my  mother,  and  the  sermons  she  carried  me  to, 
I  was  convinc'd  that  the  knowledge  of  God  was 
the  most  excellent  study  ;  and  accordingly  applied 
myselfe  to  it,  and  to  practise  as  I  was  taught.  I 
us'd  to  lexhort  my  mother's  maides  much,  and  to 
turne  their  idle  discourses  to  good  subjects ;  but  I 
thought,  when  1  had  done  this  on  the  Lord's  day, 
and  every  day  perform' d  my  due  taskes  of  reading 
and  praying,  that  then  I  was  free  to  anie  thing  that 
was  not  sin ;  for  I  was  not  at  that  time  convinc'd  of 
the  vanity  of  conversation  which  was  not  scandal- 
ously wicked  ;  I  thought  it  no  sin  to  learne  or  heare 
wittie  songs  and  amorous  sonnets  or  poems,  and 
twenty  things  of  that  kind  ;  wherein  I  was  so  apt 
that  I  became  the  confident  in  all  the  loves  that 
were  managed  among  my  mother's  young  women  : 
and  there  was  none  of  them  but  had  many  lovers 
and  some  particular  friends  belov'd  above  the  rest ; 
among  these  I  have ." — p.  17,  18. 

Here  the  same  spirit  of  austerity  which 
dictated  the  preceding  passage,  had  moved 
the  fair  writer,  as  the  editor  informs  us,  to 
tear  away  many  pages  immediately  following 
the  words  with  which  it  concludes — and  thus 
to  defraud  the  reader  of  the  only  love  story 
with  which  he  had  any  chance  of  being 
regaled  iij  the  course  of  this  narrative. 
Although  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  abhorrence  of 
any  thing  like  earthly  or  unsanctified  love, 
has  withheld  her  on  all  occasions  from  the 
insertion  of  any  thing  that  related  to  such 
feelings,  yet  it  is  not  difficult,  we  think,  to 
perceive  that  she  was  originally  constituted 
with  an  extraordinary  sensibility  to  all  power- 
ful emotions ;  and  that  the  suppression  of 
those  deep  and  natural  impressions  has  given 
a  singular  warmth  and  animation  to  her  des- 
criptions of  romantic  and  conjugal  affection. 
In  illustration  of  this,  we  may  refer  to  the 
following  story  of  her  husband's  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  which  she  recounts  with 
much  feeling  and  credulity.  After  a  very 
ample  account  of  their  mutual  love  and  love- 
liness, she  proceeds —  J 


"  But  while  the  incomparable  mother  shin'd  in 
all  the  humane  glorie  slie  wisht,  and  had  the  crowns 
oi  all  outward  tehcity  to  the  full  in  the  enjoyment 
of  the  mutuatl  love  of  her  most  beloved  husband, 
God  in  one  moment  tooke  it  away,  and  alienated 
her  most  excellent  understanding  in  a  difficult  child- 
birih,  wherein  she  brought  forth  two  daughters 
which  Hv'd  to  be  married,  and  one  more  that  died, 
I  think  assoone  or  before  it  was  borne. ~  But  alter 
that,  all  the  art  of  the  best  physitians  in  Kngland 
could  never  restore  her  understanding.  Yet  she 
was  not  frantick,  but  had  such  a  pcetty  deliraiion, 
that  her  ravings  were  more  delightful  than  other 
weomen's  most  rationall  conversations.  Upon  this 
occasion  her  husband  gave  himselfe  up  to  live  re- 
tired with  her,  as  became  her  condition.  The 
daughters  and  the  rest  of  the  children  as  soon  as 
they  grew  up  were  married  and  disperst.  I  think 
I  have  heard  she  had  some  children  after  that 
childbirth  .which  distemper'd  her ;  and  then  my 
lady  Hutchinson  must  have  bene  one  of  tlicm.  1 
have  heard  her  servants  say,  that  even  alter  her 
mai-riage,  she  would  steale  many  melancholy  houres 
to  siti  and  weepe  in  remembrance  of  her.  Meane- 
while  her  parents  were  driving  on  their  age,  in  no 
lesse  constancy  of  love  to  each  other,  when  even 
that  distemper  which  had  estrang'd  her  mind  in  all 
things  elce,  had  left  her  love  ai^  obedience  entire 
to  her  husband,  and  he  retein'd  the  same  fond- 
nesse  and  respect  for  her,  after  she  was  distemper'd, 
as  when  she  was  the  glory  of  her  age !  He  had 
two  beds  in  one  chamber,  and  she  being  a  little  sick, 
two  weomen  watcht  by  her,  some  time  before  she 
died.  It  was  his  custome,  as  soon  as  ever  he  uu"- 
clos'd  his  eies,  to  aske  how  she  did ;  but  one  night, 
he  being  as  they  thought  in  a  deepe  sleepe,  she 
quietly  departed  towards  the  morning.  He  was 
that  day  to  have  gone  a  hunting,  his  usuall  exercise 
for  his  health  ;  and  it  was  his  custome  to  have  his 
chaplaine  pray  with  him  before  he  went  out :  the 
weomen,  fearful!  to  surprise  him  with  the  ill 
newes,  knowing  his  deare  afiection  to  her,  had 
stollen  out  and  acquainted  the  chaplaine,  desiring 
him  to  informe  him  of  it.  Sr.  John  waking,  did 
not  that  day,  as  was  his  custome,  ask  for  her ;  but 
call'd  the  chaplaine  to  prayers,  and  ioyning  with 
him,  in  the  middst  of  the  prayer,  expir'd ! — and 
both  of  them  were  buried  together  in  the  same 
grave.  Whether  he  perceiv  d  her  death  and 
would  not  take  notice,  or  whether  some  strange 
sympathy  in  love  or  nature  tied  up  their  lives  in 
one,  or  whether  God  was  pleased  to  exercise  an 
unusuall  providence  towards  them,  preventing 
litem  both  from  lhat  bitter  sorrow  which  such 
separations  cause,  it  can  be  but  conjectur'd,"  &c. 
—p.  26—28. 

The  same  romantic  and  suppressed  sensi- 
bility is  discernible,  \je  think,  in  her  whole 
account  of  the  origiti  and  progress  of  her 
husband's  attachment  to  her.  As  the  story 
is  in  many  respects  extremely  characteristic 
of  the  times  as  well  as  the  persons  to  which 
it  relates,  we  shall  make  a  pretty  large  extract 
from  it.  Mr.  Hutchinson  had  learned,  it 
seems,  to  "dance  and  vault"  with  great 
agility,  and  also  attained  to  "great  mastery 
on  the  violl"  at  the  University;  and,  upon 
his  return  to  Nottingham,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age,  spent  much  of  his  time  with 
a  licentious  but  most  accomplished  gentle- 
man, a  witty  but  profane  physician,  and  a 
pleasant  but  cynical  old  schoolmaster.  In 
spite  of  these  worldly  associations,  however, 
we  are  assured  that  he  was  a  most  godly 
and  incorruptible  person;  and,  in  particular, 
proof  against  all  the  allurements  of  the  fair 
sex,  whom  he  frequently  "reproved,  but  in  a 
handsome  way  of  raillery,  for  their  pride  and 
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vanity."  In  this  hopeful  frame  of  mind,  it 
was  proposed  to  him  to  spend  a  few  summer 
months  at  Richmond,  where  the  young  princes 
then  held  their  court. 

"Mr.  Hulchiiisoii  consid&ring  this,  resolv'd  lo 
accept  his  offer;  and  that  day  telling  a  gemleman 
of  the  house  whither  he  was  going,  ihe  gentleman 
bid  bim  take  heed  of  the  place,  for  it  was  so  iatall 
fur  love,  that  never  any  young  disengag'd  person 
went  thither,  who  r^rn'd  again  free.  Mr. 
Hutchinson  iaught  at  him ;  bui  he,  to  confirme 
it,  told  him  a  very  true  story  of  a  gentleman, 
who  not  long  before  had  come  lor  some  lime  to 
lodge  there,  and  found  all  the  people  he  came  in 
company  with,  bewailing  the  death  of  a  gentle- 
woman that  had  lived  there.  Hearirrg  her  so  much 
deplor'd,  he  made  enquiry  after  her,  and  grew  so 
in  love  with  the  description,  that  no  oiher  discourse 
could  at  first  please  him,  nor  could  he  at  last  endure 
any  other;  he  grew  desperately  inelancholly,  and 
would  gue  to  a  mount  where  the  print  of  her  liiote 
was  cutt,  and  lie  there  pining  and  kissing  of  it  all 
the  day  long,  till  att  length  death  in  some  months 
space  concluded  his  languishment.  This  story  was 
very  true;  but  Mr.  Hutchinson  was  neither  easie 
to  believe  it.  nor  frighted  at  the  example ;  thinking 
himselfenot  likely  to  make  another." — p.  37,  38. 

He  goes  accordingly  to  Richmond,  and 
boards  with  his  music-master;  in  whose 
house  a  younger  sister  of  his  future  wife 
happened  then  to  be  placed, — she  herself 
having  gone  into  Wiltshire  with  her  mother, 
with  some  expectations  of  being  married  be- 
fore her  return. 

"  This  gentlewoman,  that  was  left  in  the  honse 
vnth  Mr.  Hutchinson,  was  a  very  child,  her  elder 
sister  being  at  that  time  scarcely  past  it;  but  a 
child  of  such  pleasantnesse  and  vivacity  of  spirit!, 
and'ingenuity  in  the  quaUity  she  practis'd,  that  Mr. 
Hutchinson  tooke  pleasure  in  hearing  her  practise, 
and  would  fall  in  discourse  with  her.  She  having 
the  keyes  of  her  mother's  house,  some  halfe  a  mile 
distant,  would  some  times  aske  Mr.  Hutchinson, 
when  she  went  over,  to  walk  along  with  her:  one 
'day  when  he  was  there,  looking  upon  an  odde 
byshelf,  in  her  sister's  closett,  he  found  a  few 
Latine  bookes;  asking  whose  they  were,  he  was 
told  they  were  her  elder  sister's ;  whereupon,  en- 
quiring more  after  her,  he  began  first  to  be  sorrie 
she  was  gone,  before  he  had  scene  her.  and  gone 
upon  such  an  account,  that  he  was  not  likely  lo  see 
her;  then  he  grew  to  love  to  heare  mention  of 
her ;  and  the  other  gentleweomen  who  had  bene 
her  companions,  used  to  talke  much  to  him  of  her, 
telling  him, how  resetv'd  and  studious  she  was,  and 
other  things  which  they  esteem'd  rTo  advantage  ; 
but  It  so  much  inflam'd  Mr.  Hutchmson's  desire  of 
seeing  her,  that  he  began  to  wonder  at  himselfe, 
that  his  heart,  which  had  ever  had  such  an  indiffer- 
eney  for  the  most  excellent  of  weoraenkind,  should 
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have  so  strong  impulses  towards  a  stranger  he 
never  saw."—"  While  he  was  exercis'd  in  this, 
many  days  past  not,  but  a  foote-boy  of  my  lady 
her  mothers  came  to  young  Mrs.  Apsley  as  they 
were  at  dinner,  bringing  newes  that  her  mother 
and  sister  would  in  few  dayes  return  ;  and  when 
they  enquir'd  of  him,  whether  Mrs.  Apsley  was 
married,  having  before  bene  instructed  to  make 
them  believe  it,  he  smiled,  and  puU'd  out  some 
bride  laces,  which  were  given  at  a  wedding  in  the 
house  where  she  was,  and  gave  them  to  the  young 

gentlewoman  and  the  gentleman's  daughter  of  the 
oise,  and  told  them  Mrs.  Apsley  bade  him  tell 
no  news,  but  give  them  those  tokens,  and  carried 
the  matter  so,  that  all  the  companie  believ'd  she 
had  bene  married.  Mr.  Hutchinson  immediately 
turned  pale  as  ashes,  and  felt  a  fainting  to  seize 
his  spiritts,  in  that  extraordinary  manner,  that 
finding  himselfe  ready  to  sinke  att  table,  he  was 


faine  to  pretend  something  had  offended  his  sto. 
mach,  and  to  retire  from  the  table  into  the  garden 
where  the  gentleman  of  the  house  going  with  him' 
it  was  not  necessary  for  him  to  feigne  sickness,  for 
the  distemper  of  his  mind  had  infected  his  body  with 
a  cold  sweate  and  such  a  dispersion  of  spirit  t,  that 
all  the  courage  he  could  at  present  reci.llect  was 
little  enough  to  keep  him   allive.     While  she  so 
ran  in  his  thoughts,  meeting  the  boy  againe,  he 
found  out,  upon   a  little  stricter  examinntion  of 
him,  that  she  was  not  married,  and  pleas'd  him. 
selfe  in  the  hopes  of  her   speedy  returne,  when 
one  day,  having  bene  invited  by  one  of  the  ladies 
of  that  neighbourhood,  to  a   noble  treatment  at 
Sion  Garden,  which  a  courtier,  that  was  her  ser- 
vant,  had  made  for  her  and  whom  she  would  bring, 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  Apsley,  and  Mr.  Coleman  s 
daughter  were  of  the  partie,  and  having  spent  the 
day  in  severall  pleasant  divertisements,  att  evening 
they  were  att,  supper,  when  a  messenger  came  to 
tell   Mrs.   Apsley  her   mother  was  come.     She 
would  immediately  have  gone;  bin  Mr.  Hulchin. 
son,  pretending  civility  to  conduct  her  home,  madq 
her  stay  'till  the  supper  was  ended;  of  which  ho 
6ai^  no  more,   now  only  longing  for  that  sight, 
which  he  had  with  such  perplexity  expected.    This 
at  length  he  obteined  ;  but  his  heart  being  prepos- 
sesst  with  his  owne  fancy,  was  not  free  to  dis- 
cerne    how   little  there   was  in  her  to  answer  so 
greaie  an   expectation.     She  was  not  ugly— in  a 
carelesse  riding-habitt,  she  had  a  melancholly  negli- 
gence both  of  berselfe  and  others,  as  if  she  neither 
affected  to  please  others,  nor  tooke  notice  of  ,8nie 
thing  before  her;  yet  spite  of  all  her  indifferency, 
she  was  surpris'd  with  some  unusual  liking  in  her 
soule,  when  she  saw  this  gentleman,  who  had  haire, 
eies,  shape,  and  countenance  enough  lo  begett  love 
in  any  one  at  the  first,  and  these  sett  off  with  a 
gracefull  and  a  generous  mine,  which  promis'tl  an 
extraordinary  person.     Although  he  had   but  an 
evening  sight  of  her  he  had  so  long  desir'd,  and 
that  at  disadvantage  enough  for  her,  yelt  the  pre- 
vailing sympathie  of  his  soule,  made  him  thinke  all 
his  paynes  well  pay'd,  and  this  first  did  whett  his 
desire  to  a  second  sight,  which  he  had  by  accident 
the  next  day,  and  to  his  ioy  found  she  was  wholly 
disengaged  from  that  treaty  which   he  so  much 
fear'dhad  been  accomplishi ;  he  found  withall,  that 
thotigh  she  was  modest,  she  was  accostable,  and 
williiig  to  entertaine  his  acquaintance.    This  soone 
past  into  a  rnuluall  friendship  betweene  them,  and 
though  she  innocently  thought  nothing  of  love,  yet 
was  she  glad  to  have  acquir'd  such  a  friend,  who 
had  wisedom?  and  vertue  enough  to  be  trusted 
with  her  councells.    Mr.  Hutchinson,  on  the  other 
side,  having  bene  told,  and  seeing  how  she  shunn'd 
all  other  men,  and  how  civilly  she  entertain'd  him, 
believ'd  that  a  secret  power  had  wrought  a  mutuall 
inclination  betweene  them,  and  dayly  frequented 
her  mother's  house,  and  had  the  opporlunilie  of 
coriversing   with    her  in  those    pleasant ,  walkes, 
which,  at  tliat  sweete  season  of  the  spring,  invited 
all   the  neighbohring  inhabitants    to  •eeeke  their 
ioys;  where,  though  they  were  never  alone,' yet 
they  had  every  day  opportunity  for  converse  with 
each  other,  which  the  rest   shar'd  not  in,  while 
every  one  minded  their  own  delights,  "—pp.  3S— 44. 

Here  the  lady  breaks  off  her  account  of  this 
romantic  courtship,  as  of  "matters  that  are 
to  be  forgotten  as  the  vanities  of  youth,  and 
not  worthy  mention  among  the  greater  trans- 
actions of  their  lives."  The  consent  of 
parents  having  been  obtained  on  both  sides, 
she  was  married  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 

"  That  day  that  the  friends  on  both  sides  met  to 
conclude  the  marriage,  she  fell  sick  of  the  small- 
pox, which  was  many  ways  a  greate  triall  upon 
him ;  first  her  life  was  allmost  in  desperate  hazard, 
and  then  the  disease,  for  the  present,  made  her  the 
most  deformed  person  that  could  be  seene,  for  a 
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(ircate  while  after  she  reoover'd ;  yett  he  was  noth- 
ing troubled  at  it,  but  married  her  assoone  as  she 
was  able  to  quitt  the  chamber,  when  the  priest  and 
all  that  saw  her  were  affrighted  to  looke  on  her! 
but  God  recompeno'd  his  iustice  and  constancy,  by 
restoring  her,  though  she  was  longer  than  ordinary 
before  she  recover'd,  as  well  as  before." — pp.  45, 46. 

There  is  a  good  deal  more  of  this  affection- 
ate and  romantic  style  of  writing  throughout 
tlie"book;  but  the  Shade  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson 
■would  not  forgive  us,  if  we  were  to  detain  the 
reader  longer  with  these  "vanities  of  her 
youth."  We  proceed,  therefore,  to  graver 
matters. 

We  might  cull  many  striking  specimens  of 
eloquence  from  her  summary  account  of  the 
English  Constitution  and  of  the  Reformation ; 
but  the  following  view  of  the  changes  which 
look  place  on  the  accession  of  James  and  of 
Charles,  are  more  characteristic  of  the  age 
nnd  of  the  party  to  which  she  belongs. 

"The  honor,  wealth,  and  glory  of  the  nation, 
wherein  Queene  Elizabeth  left  it,  were  soone  pro- 
digally wasted  by  this  ihriftlesse  heire,  the  nobility 
of  the  land  utterly  debas'd  by  setting  honors  to  pub- 
lick  sale,  and  conferring  them  on  persons  that  had 
neither  blood  nor  meritt  fitt  to  weare,  nor  estates  to 
beare  up  their  titles,  but  were  faine  to  invent  pro- 
iects  to  pill*  the  people,  and  pick  their  purses  for 
the  maintenance  of  vice  and  lewdnesse.   The  gene- 
rallity  of  the  gentry  of  the  land  soone  learnt  the 
y  court  fashion,  and  every  greate  house  in  the  country 
became  a  sty  of  uncleannesse.     To  keepe  the  peo- 
ple in  their  deplorable  security,  till  vengeance  over- 
tooke  them,   they  were  entertain'd  with  masks, 
stage  playes,  and  sorts  of  ruder  sports.     Then  be- 
gan murther,  incest,  adultery,  drunkennesse,  swear- 
ing, fornication,  and  all  sorts  of  ribaldry,  to  be  no 
conceal'd  but  countenanc'd  vices;   because   they 
held  sufch  conformity  with  the  court  example." — 
"  And  now  the  ready  way  to  preferment  there,  was 
to  declare  an  opposition  to  the  power  of  godlinesse, 
under  that  name ;  so  that  their  pulpitts  might  lastly 
be  called  the  scorner's  chair,  those  sermons  only 
pleasing  that  flatler'd  them  in  their  vices,  and  told 
the  poore  king  that  he  was  Solomon !— that  his  sloth 
and  cowardize,  by  which  he  betrey'd  the  cause  of 
God  and  honour  of  the  nation,  was  gospell  meeke- 
nesse  and  peaceablenesse,  for  which  they  rays'd  him 
up  above  tlie  heavens,  while  he  lay  wallowing  like 
a  swine  in  the  mire  of  his  lusts.     He  had  a  little 
learning, — and  this  they  call'd  the  spiritt  of  wise- 
dome,  and  so  magnified  him,  so  falsely  flatter' d  him, 
thai  he  could  not  endure  the  words  of  truth  and 
souhdnesse,  but  rewarded  these  base,  wicked,  un- 
faiihfull  fawners  with  rich  prefennents,  attended 
with  pomps  and  titles,  which  heav'd  them  np  above 
a  humane  heighth :     With  their  pride  thfeir  envie 
swell'd  against  the  people  of  God,  whom  they  be- 
gan to  proiect  how  they  might  roole  out  of  the  land ; 
and  when  they  had  once  given  them  a  name,  what- 
ever was  odious  or  dreadfiill  to  the  king,  that  they 
6xt  upon  the  Puritane,  which,  according  to  their 
character,  was  nothing  but  a  factious  hypocrite." 

pp.  59—61. 
"  The  face  of  the  court  was  much  chang'd  in  the 
change  of  the  king;  for  King  Charles  was  temper- 
ate, chast,  and  serious;  so  that  the  fooles  and 
bawds,  mimicks  and  catamites  of  the  former  court 
grew  out  of  fashion ;  and  the  nobility  and  courtiers, 
who  did  not  quite  abandon  their  debosheries,  had 
yet  that  reverence  to  the  king,  to  retire  into  corners 
to  practise  them:  JVfen  of  learning  and  ingenuity  in 
all  arts  were  in  esteeme,  and  receiv'd  encourage- 
ment from  the  king ;  who  was  a-  most  excellent 
ndge  and  a  greate  lover  of  paintings,   carvings, 

•  "Pill— pillage,  plunder." 


gravings,  and  many  other  ingenuities,  less  offensive 
then  ine  prophane  abusive  witt,  which  was  the  only 
exercise  of  the  other  court." — p.  65. 

The  characters  of  this  king's  counsellors 
are  drawn,  in  general,  with  great  force  and 
liveliness;  and  with  a  degree  of  candour 
scarcely  to  have  been  expected  in  the  widow 
of  a  regicide.  We  give  that  of  Lord  Strafford 
as  an  example. 

"But  there  were  two  above  all  the  rest,  who  led 
the  van  of  the  king's  evill  councellors,  and  these 
were  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  fellow  of 
meane  extraction  and  arrogant  pride,  and  the  earl 
of  Strafford,  who  as  much  outslript  all  the  rest  in 
favour  as  he  did  in  aibiliiies,  being  a  man  of  deep 
policy,  Sterne  resolution,  and  ambitious  zeale  to 
keepe  up  the  glory  of  his  own  greainesse.  In  the 
beginning  of  this  kit\g's  reigne,  this  man  had  bene 
a  strong  asserlor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
anriong  whom  he  had  gain'd  himselfe  an  honorable 
(•eputation,  and  was  dreadfull  to  the  court  party, 
who  thereupon  slrew'd  snares  in  his  way,  and  when 
they  found  a  breach  at  liis  ambition,  his  soule  was 
that  way  enter'd  and  captivated.  He  was  ad- 
vanc'd  first  to  be  lord  president  of  the  councell  in 
the  north,  to  be  a  baron,  after  an  earle,  then  deputy 
of  Ireland  ;  the  neerest  to  a  favourite  of  any  man 
since  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  rays'd  by  his  first  master,  and  kept  up  by  the 
second,  upon  no  account  of  personall  worth  or  any 
deservirig  abiliiies  in  him,  but  only  upon  violent  and 
private.  incHnations  of  the  princes;  but  the  earle  of 
Strafford  wanted  not  any  accomplishment  that 
could  be  desir'd  in  the  most  serviceable  minister  of 
state !  besides,  he  having  made  himselfe  odious  to 
the  people,  by  his  revolt  from  their  interest  to  'that 
of  the  oppressive  court,  he  was  now  oblig'd  to  keep 
up  his  owne  interest  with  his  new  party,  by  all  the 
maUitious  practises  that  pride  and  revenge  could  in- 
spire him  with." — pp.  68,  69. 

One  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  great  talents,  in- 
deed, is  the  delineation  of  characters;  and 
though  her  affections  are  apt  to  throw  rather 
too  glowing  or  too  dark  a  tint  over  the  canvas, 
yet  this  very  warmth  carries  with  it  an  im- 
pression of  sincerity,  which  adds  not  a  Jittle 
to  the  interest  of  her  pictures.  We  pass  by 
her  short  sketches, — of  the  Earl  of  Newcas- 
tle, who  was  "a  prince  in  his  own  country, 
tin  a  foolish  ambition  of  glorious  slavery 
carried  him  to  court ;" — the  Earl  of  Kingstoii, 
"  whose  covetousness  made  him  divide  his 
sons  between  the  two  parties,  till  his  fata 
drew  him  over  to  the  king's  side,  where  he 
behaved  himself  honourably,  and  died  re- 
markably;"— the  Earl  of  Clare,  "who  was 
very  often  of  both  parties,  and,  I  think,  nevei 
advajitaged  either,!' — and  a  great  number  of 
other  persons,  who  are  despatched  with  equal 
brevity;  and  venture  to  put  her  talents  to  a 
severer  test,  by  trying  whether  they  can  inter- 
est the  reader  in  a  description  of  tJie  burghers 
and  private  gentlemen  of  Nottingham,  at  the 
breaking  out  of  these  great  disturbances. 

"There  were  seven  aldermen  in  the  towne,  and 
of  these  only  alderman  James,  then  mayor,  own'd 
the  parliament.  He  was  a  very  honest,  bold  man, 
but  had  no  more  but  a  burgher's  discretion ;  he  was 
yett  very  well  assisted  by  his  wife,  a  weoman  of 
greate  zeal  and  courage,  and  more  understanding 
tnkn  weonien  of  her  ranke  usually  have.  All  the 
devout  people  of  the  towne  were  very  vigorous  and 
ready  to  offer  their  lives  and  famelies,  but  there  was 
not  halfe  the  balfe  of  the  towne  that  consisted  of 
these.    The  ordinary  civill  sort  of  people  coldly 
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ndher'd  to  the  better ;  but  all  the  debosht,  and  such 
as  had  liv'd-  upon  the  bishops  persecuting  courts, 
and  bene  the  lacqueys  of  proieciors  and  monopo- 
lizers, and  the  like,  ihey  were  all  bitterly  malig- 
nant. Yett  God  awed  them,  that  they  could  not  at 
that  time  hinder  his  people,  whom  he  overrul'd 
some  of  their  greatest  enemies  to  assist,  such  as 
were  one  Chadwick  and  Plumptre,  two  who,  at 
the  first,  put  themselves  most  forward  into  the 
businesse. 

"  Plumptre  was  a  doctor  of  phisick,  an  inhabitant 
of  Nottingham,  who  had  learning,  naturall  parts, 
and  understanding  enough  to  discerne  betweene 
naturall  civill  righteousnesse  and  iniustice,  but  he 
was  a  horrible  atheist,  and  had  such  an  intoilerable 
pride,  that  he  brook'd  no  superiours,  and  having 
some  wilt,  tooke  the  boldnesse  to  exercise  it,  in  the 
abuse  of  all  the  gentlemen  wherever  he  came." — 
"  This  man  had  sence  enpugh  to  approove  the  par- 
liament's cause,  in  poynt  of  civill  right,  and  pride 
enough  to  desire  to  breake  the  bonds  of  slavery, 
whereby  the  king  endeavour'd  to  chaine  up  a  free 
people ;  and  upon  these  scores,  appearing  high  for 
the  parliament's  interest,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
consultations  of  those  who  were  then  putting  the 
country  into  a  posture  of  defence. 

"  Chadwick  was  a  fellow  of  a  most  pragmaticall 
temper,  and,  to  say  truth,  had  strangely  wrought 
himselfe  into  a  station  unfitt  for  him.  He  was  at 
first  a  boy  that  scraped  trenchers  in  the  house  of  one 
of  the  poorest  iustices  in  the  county,  but  yet  such  a 
one  as  had  a  ereate  deale  of  formallity  and  under- 
standing of  the  statute  law,  from  whom  this  boy 
pick'd  such  ends  of  law,  that  he  became  first  the 
iustice's,  then  a  lawyer's  clearke.^  Then,  I  know 
not  how,  gott  to  be  a  parcell-iudge  in  Ireland,  and 
came  over  to  his  owne  country  swell'd  with  the 
reputation  of  it,  and  sett  on  foote  a  base,  absolute, 
arbitrary  court  there,  which  the  Conqueror  of  old 
had  given  to  one  Peverel  his  bastard,"  &-c. — 
"  VVhen  the  king  was  in  towne  a  little  before,  this 
man  so  insinuated  into  the  court  that,  comming  to 
kisae  the  king's  hand,  the  king  told  him  he  was  a 
very  honest  man  ;  yet  by  flatteries  and  dissimula- 
tions he  kept  up  his  credilt  with  the  godly,  cutting 
his  haire,  and  taking  up  a  forpne  of  godlinesse,  the 
belter  to  deceive.  In  some  of  the  corrupt  times  he 
had  purchas'd  the  honor  of  a  barrister,  though  he 
had  neither  laAV  nor  learning,  but  he  had  a  voluble 
tongue,  and  was  crafty  ;  and  it  is  allmost  incredible 
that  one  of  his  meane  education  and  poverty  should 
arrive  to  such  things  as  he  reacht.  This  baseness 
he  had,  that  all  the  iust  reproaches  in  the  world 
could  not  moove  him,  but  he  would  fawne  upon  any 
man  that  told  him  of  his  villanies  to  his  face,  even 
at  the  very  time.  Never  was  a  truer  Judas,  since 
Iscariotl's  time,  than  he;  for  he  would  kisse  the 
man  he  had  in  his  heart  to  kill ;  he  naturally  de- 
lighted in  mischiefe  and  treachery,  and  was  so  ex- 
quisite a  villaine,  that  he  destroy'd  those  designes 
he  might  have  thriven  by,  with  overlaying  them 
with  fresh  knaveries." — pp.  110 — 113. 

We  have  not  room  for  many  of  the  mare 
favourable  delineations  with  which  these  are 
contrasted;  but  we  give  the  following  short 
sketch  of  Mr.  Thornhagh,  who  iseems  to  have 
been  a  great  favourite  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson's. 

"  Mr.  Francis  Thornhagh,  the  eldest  Sonne  of 
Sr.  Francis  Thornhagh,  was  a  man  of  a  most  up- 
right faithfull  heart  to  God  and  God's  people,  and 
to  his  countrie's  true  interest,  comprehended  in  the 
parliament's  cause ;  a  man  of  greater  vallour  or 
more  noble  daring  fought  not  for  them ;  nor  indeed 
ever  drew  sword  in  any  cause  ;  he  was  of  a  most 
excellent  good  natupe  to  all  men,  and  zealous  for 
his  friend;  he  wanted  councell  and  deliberation, 
and  was  sometimes  too  facile  to  flatterers,  but  had 
judgment  enough  to  discerne  his  errors  when  they 
were  represented  to  him,  and  worth  enough  not  to 
persist  ill  an  iniurious  mistake  because  he  had  once 
jntertained  it.  ' — p.  114. 


This  gallant  gentleman  afterwards  fell  at 
the  battle  of  Preston.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  has 
given  the  following  animated  description  of 
his  fate. 

"  In  the  beginning  of  this  baltla,  the  valliant  Coll, 
Thornhagh  was  wounded  to  death.  Being  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Charge  on  a  horse  as  courageous 
as  became  such  a  master,  he  made  such  fuiioua 
speed,  to  sett  upon  a  company  of  Scotch  Innciers, 
that  he  was  singly  engaged  and  mortally  wounded, 
before  it  was  possible  lor  his  regiment,  though  as 
brave  men  as  ever  drew  sword,  and  loo  afeciioimit 
to  their  collonell  to  be  slack  in  lollowing  him,  to 
come  time  enough  to  breake  the  furie  of  that  body, 
which  shamed  not  to  unite  all  their  force  against 
one  man.  His  soule  was  hovering  to  take  her  flight 
out  of  his  body,  but  that  an  eager  desire  to  know 
the  successe  of  that  battle  kept  it  within,  till  the 
end  of  the  day,  when  the  newes  being  brought  him, 
he  clear'd  his  dying  countenance,  and  say'd,  '  I 
now  reioyce  to  die,  since  God  hath  left  me  see  the 
overthrow  of  this  perfidious  enemy  ;  I  could  not  lose 
my  life  in  a  better  cause,  and  I  have  the  favour  from 
God  to  see  my  blood  aveng'd.'  So  he  died  ;  with 
a  large  testimony  of  love  to  his  souldiers,  but  more 
to  ihe  cause,  and  was  by  mercy  remoov'd,  that  the 
temptations  of  future  times  might  not  prevaile  to 
corrupt  his  pure  soule.  A  man  of  greater  courage 
and  integritie  fell  not  nor  fought  not  in  this  glorious 
cause ;  he  had  also  an  excellent  good  nature,  but 
easie-to  be  wrought  upon  by  flatterers,  yett  as  flexi- 
ble to  the  admonitions  of  his  friends;  and  this  virtue 
he  had,  that  if  sometimes  a  cunning  insinuation 
prevail'd  upon  his  easie  faith,  when  his  error  was 
made  known  to  him,  notwithstanding  all  his  greats 
courage  he  was  readier  to  acknowledge  and  repaire, 
then  to  pursue  his  mistake." — pp.  289,  290. 

The  most  conspicuous  person  by  far,  of  the 
age  to  which  Mrs.  Hutchinson  belongs,  was 
Cromwell ;  and  there  is  no  character,  accord- 
ingly, which  she  appears  to  have  studied 
more,  or  better  comprehended.  Her  work 
contains  a  great  number  of  original  anecdotes 
with  regard  to  him ;  and  with  all  the  advan- 
tages which  lat^r  times  have  derived  from  the 
collation  of  various  authorities,  and  from  con- 
sidering, at  a  dispassionate  distance,  the  vari- 
ous turns  of  his  policy,  we  doubt  whether  any 
historian  has  yet  given  a  more  just  or  satis- 
factory account  of  this  extraordinary  personage 
than  this  woman,  who  saw  him  only  in  the 
course  of  his  obliquities,  and  through  the 
varying  medium  of  her  own  hopes  and  appre- 
hensions. The  profound  duplicity  and  great 
ambition  of  his  nature,  appear  to  have  been 
very  early  detected  by  Colonel  Hutchinson, 
whose  biographer  gives  this  account  of  his 
demeanour  to  the  Levellers  and  Presbyte- 
rians, who  were  then  at  the  height  of  their 
rivalry. 

,"  These  were  they,"  says  she,  speaking  of  the 
former,  "  who  first  began  to  discover  the  ambition 
of  Lieftenant-general  Cromwell  and  his  idolaters, 
and  to  suspect  and  dislike  it.  About  this  lime,  ho 
was  sent  downe,  after  his  victory  in  Wales,  to  en- 
counter Hamilton  in  the  north.  When  he  went 
downe,  the  chiefe  of  these  levellers  following  him 
out  of  the  towne,  to  take  their  leaves  of  him,  re- 
ceiv'd  such  professions  from  him,  of  a  spiritl  bent 
to  pursue  the  same  iust  and  honest  things  that  they 
desir'd,  as  they  went  away  with  greate  satisfaction,— 
'till  they  heard  that  a  coachlull  of  Presbyterioi 
priests  comming  after  them,  went  away  no  less 
pleas'd ;  by  which  it  was  apparent  he  dissembled 
with  one  or  the  other,  and  by  so  doing  lost  bia 
creditt  with  both. 
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"When  he  came  to  NotiLneham,  Coll.  Huichin- 
Bon  went  to  see  him,  whom  ne  embrac'd  with  all 
the  expressions  of  kirtdnesse  that  one  friend  could 
muke  iG  anniher,  and  then  reth'ing  with  him,  prest 
him  to  tell  him  what  thoughts  his  friends,  ilie 
levelbrs,  had  of  him.  The  uqllonell,  who  v/3s  the 
freest  man  in  the  world  from'  concealing  truth  from 
his  friend,  especially  when  it  wus  requir'd  of  him 
in  love  and  plainnesse,  /loLonly  told  him  what  others 
thought  of  him,  but  what  hehimselfeconceiv'd,  and 
how  much  it  would  darken  all  his  glories,  if  he 
should  become  a  slave  to  his  owne  ambition,  and 
be  guilty  of  what  he  gave  the  world  iust  cause  to 
suspect,  and  therefore  begg'd  of  him  to  weare  his 
heart  in  his  face,  and  to  scorne  to  delude  his  enemies, 
but  to  make  use, of  his  npble  courage,  to  maintaine 
what  he  believ'd  iust,  against  all  greate  oposers. 
Cromwell  made  mighty  professions  of  a  sincere 
heart  to  him,  but  it  is  certeine  that  for  this  and  such 
like  plaine  dealing  with  him,  he  dreaded  the  collonell, 
and  made  it  his  particular  bnsinesse  to  keepe  him 
out  of  the  armie  ;  but  the  collonell,  never  desiring 
command,  to  serve  himselfe,1}ut  his  country,  would 
not  use  that  art  he  detested  in  others,  to  procure 
himselle  any  advanage." — pp.  285 — 287. 

An  after  scene  is  still  more  remarkable,  and 
moie  characteristic  of  both  the  actors.  After 
Cromwell  had  possessed  himself  of  the  sove- 
reiguty,  Colonel  Hutchinson  came  accidentally 
to  the  knowledge  of  a  plot  which  had  been  laid 
for  his  assassination ;  and  was  moved,  by  the 
nobleness  of  his  own  nature,  and  his  regard 
for  the  Protector's  great  ciualities — though  he 
had  openly  testified  agamst  his  usurpation, 
and  avoided  his  presence  since  the  time  of 
it — to  give  such  warning  of  it  to  Fleetwood, 
as  might  enable  him  to  escape  that  hazard, 
but  at  the  same  time  without  betraying  the 
names  of  any  of  the  conspirators. 

"  After  Collonell  Hutchinson  had  given  Fleet- 
wood that  caution,  he  was  going  into  the  country, 
when  the  protector  sent  to  search  him  out  with  all 
the  earnestnesse  and  haste  that  could  possibly  be, 
and  the  collonell  went  to. him ;  who.mett  him  in  one 
of  the  galleries,  and  receiv'd  him  with  open  armes 
and  the  kindest  embraces  that  could  be  given,  and 
complain'd  that  the  collonell  should  be  so  unkind 
03  never  to  give  him  a  visitt,  professing  how  well- 
come  he  should  have  bene,  the  most  wcllcome 
person  in  the  land  ;  and  with  these  smooth  insinu- 
ations led  him  allong  to  a  private  place,  giving  him 
thankes  for  the  advertisement  he  nad  receiv'd  from 
Flpetwood,  and  using  all  his  art  to  pett  out  of  the 
collonell  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  engag'd  in 
the  conspiracy  against  him.  But  none  of  his  cun- 
nioa,  nov  promises)  nor  flatteries,  could  prevaile 
with  the  collonell  to  infnrme  him  more  than  he 
thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the 
deaigne;  which  when  the  protector  perceiv'd.  he 
gave  him  moat  infinite  thankes  for  what  he  had 
told  him,  and  acknowledg'd  it  open'd  to  him  some 
misleries  that  had  perplext  him,  and  agreed  so  with 
other  intelligence  he  had,  that  he  must  owe  his 
preservaiion  to  him  :  'But,'  says  he,  'deare  collo- 
nell, why  will  not  you  come  in  and  act  among  us?' 
The  collonell  told  him  plainly,  because  he  liked  not 
any  of  his'wayes  since  he  broke  the  parliament,  as 
being  those  which  led  to  certeine  and  unavoydable 
destruction,  not  only  of  themselves,  but  of  the  whole 
parliament  pariv  and  cause,  and  thereupon  tooke 
occasion,  with  his  usuall  freedom,  to  tell  him  into 
what  a  sad  hazard  all  things  were  put,  and  how 
apparent  a  way  Was  made  for  the  restitution  of  all 
former  tyranny  and  bondage.  Cromwell  seem'd 
to  receive  this  honest  plainnesse  with  the  greatest 
affection  that  could  be,  and  acknowledg'd  his  pre- 
ripiiatenesse  in  some  things,  and  with  teares  com- 
plained how  Lambert  had  put  him  upon  all  those 
violent  actions,  for  which  he  now  accus'd  him  and 


sought  his  ruine.  He  expressf  an  earnest  desire  to 
restore  the  people's  liberties,  and  to  take  and  pursue 
more  safe  and  sober  councells,  and  wound  up  all 
with  a  very  fair  courtship  of  the  collonell  to  engage 
with  him,  offering  him  any  thing  he  would  account 
worthy  of  him.  The  collonell  told  him,  he  could 
not  be  forward  to  make  his  owhe  advantage,  by 
serving  to  the  enslaving  of  his  country.  The  other 
told  him,  he  intended  nothing  more  then  the  re- 
storing and  confirming  the  hberties  of  the  good 
people^  in  order  to  which  he  would  employ  such 
men  of  honor  and  interest  as  the  people  should  re- 
joyce,  and  he  should  not  refuse  to  be  one  of  them. 
And  after,  with  all  his  arts,  he  had  endeavour'd  to 
exciise  his  publique  actions,  and  to  draw  in  the 
collonell,  he  dismist  him  with  such  expressions  as 
were  publickely  taken  notice  of  by  all  his  little 
courtiers  then  about  him  ;  when  he  went  to  the  end 
of  the  gallery  with  the  collonell,  and  there,  embrac- 
ing him,  sayd  allowdto  him,  '  Well,  collonell,  satis- 
fied or  dissatisfied,  you  shall  be  one  ef  us,  for  wee 
can  no  longer  exempt  a  person  soabl«  and  faithful! 
from  the  pubhque  service,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied 
in  all  honest  things.'  The  collonell  left  him  with 
that  respect  that  became  the  place  he  was  in  ;  when 
immediately  the  same  courtiers,  who  had  some 
of  them  past  him  by  without  knowing  him  when 
he  came  in,  although  they  had  be«e  once  of  his 
familiar  acquaintance  ;  and  the  rest,  who  had  look'd 
upon  him  with  such  disdainfuU  neglect  as  those 
little  people  use  to  those  who  are  not  of  their  fac- 
tion, now  flockt  about  him,  striving  who  should 
expresse  most  respect,  and,  by  an  extraordinary 
offioiousnesse,  redeeme  their  late  slightings.  Some 
of  them  desir'd  he  would  command  their  service  in 
any  buslnesse  he  had  with  their  lord,  and  a  thou- 
sand such  frivolous  compliments,  which  the  collonell 
smiled  att,  and,  quhting  himselfe  of  them  as  soone 
as  he  could,  made  haste  to  returne  into  the  country. 
There  he  had  not  long  bene  but  that  he  was  in- 
form'd,  notwithstanding  all  these  faire  shewes,  the 
protector,  finding  him  too  constant  to  be  wrought 
upon  to  serve  his  tirannie,  had  resolv'd  to  secure 
his  person,  least  he  should  head  the  people,  who 
now  grew  very  weary  of  his  bondage.  But  though 
it  was  certainly  confirm'd  to  the  collonell  how  much 
he  was  afraid  of  his  honesty  and  freedome,  and 
that  he  was  resoly'd  not  to  let  him  longer  be  att 
liberty,  yet,  before  his  guards  apprehended  the 
collonell,  death  imprison'd  himselfe,  and  confin'd 
all  his  vast  ambition,  and  all  his  cruell  designes  into 
the  narrow  compasse  of  a  grave." — pp.  340 — 342. 

Two  other  anecdotes,  one  very  discreditable 
to  Cromwell,  the  other  affording  a  striking 
proof  of  his  bravery  and  knowledge  of  man- 
kind, may  be  found  at  p,  308.  and  316.  But 
we  dismiss  the  subject  of  this  •'  great  bad 
man,"  with  the  following  eloquent  representa- 
tion of  his  government  after  he  had  attained 
the  height  of  his  ambition ; — a  representation 
in  which  the  keen  regrets  of  disappointed 
patriotism  are  finely  mingled  with  an  indig- 
nant contempt  for  those  who  submitted  to 
tyranny,  and  a  generous  admission  of  the  tal- 
ents and  magnanimity  of  the  tyrant. 

"In  the  interim  Cromwell  and  his  armie  grew 
wanton  with  their  power,  and  invented  a  thousand 
tricks  of  government,  which,  when  nobody  oppos'd, 
they  themselves  fell  to  disHke  and  vary  every  day. 
First  he  calls  a  parliamentout  of  his  owne  pockett, 
himselfe  naming  a  sort  of  godly  men  for  every 
county,  who  meeting  and  not  agreeing,  a  part  of 
them,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  give  up  the  sove- 
reignty to  him.  Shortly  after,  he  makes  up  seve- 
ral! sorts  of  mock  parliaments,  but  not  finding  one 
of  them  absolutely  for  his  turne,  turn'd  them  off 
againe.  He  soone  quitted  himselfe  of  his  triumvirs, 
and  first  thrust  out  Harrison,  theh  tooke  away 
Lambert's  commission,  and  would  have  bene  king 
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but  for  feare  of  quitting  his  generallship.  He  weed- 
ed, in  a  few  months  time,  above  a  hundred  and 
fifty  godly  officers  out  of-  the  artnie,  with  whom 
■•lany  of  the  religious  souldiera  went  off,  and  in  their 
roome  abundance  of  the  king's  dissolute  sopldiers 
were  enteriain'd,  and  ihearmie  was  almost  chang'd 
from  thai  godly  religious  armie,  whose  vallour  God 
had  crown'd  with  triumph,  into  the  dissolute  armie 
they  had  beaten,  bearing  yett  a  better  name.  His 
wife  and  children  too,  were  setting  up  for  princi- 
pality, which  suited  nobetier  with  anyof  iheni  ihun 
Scarlett  on  the  ape;  only,  to  speak  the  truth  of  him- 
selfe,  he  had  much  naturall  greatnesse,  and  well 
became  the  place  he  had  usurn'd.  His  daughter 
Fleetewood  was  humbled,  and  not  exalted,  with 
these  things;  but  the  rest  were  insolent  (()oles. 
Cleypoole,  who  married  his  daughter,  and  his  son 
Henry,  were  two  debauch'd  ungodly  eavahers. 
Richard  was  a  peasant  in  his  nature  ;  yet  gentle  and 
vertuous ;  but  became  not  greatnesse.  His  court 
was  full  of  siiine  and  vaniiy,  and  the  more  abomi- 
nable, because  they  had  not  yett  quite  cast  away 
the  name  of  God,  but  prophan'd  it  by  taking  it  in, 
vaine  upon  them.  True  religion  was  now  almost 
lost,  even  among  the  religious  party,  and  hipocrisie 
became  an  epidemicall  disease,  to  the  sad  grieie  oi' 
Collonell  Hutchinson,  and  all  true-hearted  Chris- 
tians and  EngHshmen.  Almost  all  the  ministers 
every  where  Tisll  in  and  worshipt  this  beast,  and 
courted  and  made  addresses  to  him.  So  did  the 
city  of  London,  and  many  of  the  degenerate  lords 
of  the  land,  with  the  poore  spirited  gentry,  'i'he 
cavaliers,  in  poUicy,  who  saw  that  while  Cromwell 
reduc'd  all  the  exercise  of  lirannicall  power  under 
another  name,  there  was  a  doore  open'd  for  the  re- 
storing of  their  party,  fell  much  in  with  Cromwell, 
and  heighten'd  all  his  disorders.  He  at  last  ex- 
ercis'd  'such  an  arbitrary  power,  that  the  whole 
land  grew  weary  of  him,  while  he  sett  up  a  com- 
pinie  of  silly  meane  fellows,  call'd  maior-generalls, 
as  governors  in  evefy  county.  These  rul'd,  accord- 
ing to  their  wills,  by  no  law  but  what  seem'd  good 
in  their  owne  eies;  imprisoning  men,  obstructing 
the  course  of  iuslice  betweene  man  and  man,  per- 
verting right  through  partialiity,  acquitting  some 
thiit  were  guilty,  and  punishing  some  that  were 
innocent  as  guilty.  'I'hen  he  exercised  another 
proiect  to  rayse  mony,  by  decimation  of  the  estates 
of  all  the  king's  parly,  of  which  actions  'tis  said 
Lambert  was  the  instigator.  At  last  he  tooke 
upon  him  to  make  lords  and  knights;  and  wanted 
not  many  fooles,  both  of  the  armie  and  gentry,  to 
accept  of  and  sirutt  in  his  mock  lilies.  Then  the 
Earle  of  Warwick's  grandchild  and  the  Lord  Fal- 
conbridge  married  his  two  daughters  ;  such  pittifuU 
slaves  were  the  nobles  of  those  dayes.  Ait  last 
Lambert,  perceiving  himselfe  to  have  bene  all  this 
while  deluded  with  hopes  and  promises  of  succes- 
sion, and  seeing  that  Cromwell  now  intended  to 
confirme  ihe  government  in  his  own  famely,  fell, 
off  from  him,  but  behav'd  himselfe  very  pittifully 
and  meanely;  was  turn'd  out  of  all  his  places,  and 
return'd  againe  to  plott  new  vengeance  at  his  house 
at  Wimbledon,  where  he  fell  to  dresse  his  flowers 
in  his  garden,  and  worke  at  the  needle  with  his 
wife  and  his  maides  !  while  he  was  watching  an 
oppertunily  to  serve  againe  his  ambition,  which  had 
this  difference  from  the  protector's;  the  one  was 
gallant  and  greate,  the  other  had  nothing  but  an 
unworthy  pride,  most  insolent  in  prosperity,  and  as 
abiect  and  base  in  adversity." — p.  335 — 333. 

In  making  these  miscellaneous  extracts,  for 
the  amusement  of  our  readers,  we  are  afraid 
that  we  have  too  far  lost  sight  of  the  -vrorthy 
colonel;  for  whose  honour  the  whole  record 
was  designed ;  and  though  the  biography  of  a 
private  person,  however  eminent,  is  seldom 
of  much  consequence  to  the  general  reader, 
except  where  it  illustrates  the  manm-;rs  of  the 
times,  01  connects  with  '.he  public  history  of 


the  nation,  there  is  something  in  this  account 
of  Colonel  Hutchinson  which  appears  to  ua 
deserving  of  notice  with  reference  to  both 
these  particulars. 

Soon  after  his  marriage,  he  retired  to  his 
house  at  Owthorpe,  where  he  took  to  the  study 
of  divinity;  and  having  .'his  attention  roused 
to  the  state  of  public  affairs,  by  the  dreadful 
massacres  of  Ireland,  in  1641.  set  himself 
diligently  to  read  and  consider  all  the  disputeu 
which  were  then  beg-un  between  the  King 
and  Parliament ;  the  result  of  which  was,  a 
steady  conviction  of  the  justice  of  the  pre- 
tensions maintained  by  the  latter,  with  a 
strong  anxiety  for  the  preservation  of  peace. 
His  first  achievement  (we  are  sorry  to  say) 
was,  to  persuade  the  parson  of  his  parish  to 
deface  the  images,  and  break  the  painted 
glass  in  the  windows  of  his  church,  in  obe- 
(lience  to  an  injunction  of  the  parliament; 
his  next,  to  resist  Lord  Newark  in  an  illegal 
attempt  to  carry  off  the  ammunition  belonging 
to  the  county,  for  the  use  of  the  King.  His 
deportment  upon  this  lasit  occasion,  when  he 
was  only  twenty-five  years  of  age,  affords  a 
very  singular  proof  of  temper  and  firmness,— 
perfect  good  breeding,  and  great  powers-of 
reasoning.  v  ■ 

When  the  King  set  up  his  standard  at  Not 
tingham,  Mr.  Hutchinson  repaired  to  the  camp 
of  Essex,  the  parliamentary  general ;  but  "did 
not  then  find  a  clear  call  from  the  Lord  to  join 
with  him."  His  irresolution,  however,  was 
speedily  dissipated,  by  the  persecutions  of  the 
Royalists,  who  made  various  efforts  to  seize 
him  as  a  disaffected  person.  He  accordingly 
began  to  consult  with  others  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament :  and  having  resolved  to  try  to  defend 
the  town  and  castle  of  Nottingham  against  the 
assaults  of  the  enemy,  he  was  first  elected 

fovernor  by  his  associates,  and  afterwards 
ad  his  nomination  confirmed  by  Fairfax  and 
by  the  Parliament.  A  great  deal  too  much 
of  the  book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  the 
petty  enterprises  in  which  this  little  garrison 
vvas  engaged ;  the  various  feuds  and  dissen- 
sions which  arose  among  the  different  officers 
and  the  committees  who  were  appointed  as 
their  council;  the  occasional  desertion  and 
treachery  of  various  individuals,  and  the  many 
contrivances,  and  sacrifices,  and  exertions  by 
which  Colonel  Hutchinson  was  enabled  to 
maintain  his  post  till  the  final  discomfiture  of 
the  Royal  party.  This  narrative  contains,  no 
doubt;  many  splendid  -e.xamples  of  courage 
and  fidelity  on  both  sides ;  and,  for  the  variety 
of  intrigues,  cabals,  and  successful  and  un- 
successful attempts  at  corruption  which  it 
exhibits,  may  be  considered  as  a  complete 
miniature  of  a  greater  history.  But  the  insig- 
nificance of  the  events,  and  the  obscurity  of 
the  persons,  take  away  all  interest  from  the 
story;  and  our  admiration  of  Colonel  Hutch- 
inson's firmness,  and  disinterestedness  and 
valour,  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  our  atten- 
tion alive  through  the  languishing  narrative 
of  the  obscure  warfare  in  which  he  was  em- 
ployed. 

It  has  often  been  remarked,  and  for  the 
honour  of  our  country  can  never  be  too  often 
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lepeated,  that  history  affords  no  example  of  a 
civil  contest  carried  on  for  years  at  the  point 
of  the  sword,  and  yet  producing' so  little  fero- 
city in  the  body  of  the  peoplie,  and  so  few 
instances  of  particular  violence  or  cruelty. 
No  proscriptions — no  executions — no  sacking 
of  cities,  or  laying  waste  of  provinces — no 
vengeance  wreaked,  and  indeed  scarcely  any 
severity  inflicted,  upon  those  who  were  noto- 
riou-sly  hostile,  unless  found  actually  in  arms. 
Some  passages  in  the  wars  of  Henry  IV.,  as 
narrated  by  Sully,  approach  to  this  character; 
but  the  horrible  massacres  with  which  that 
contest  was  at  other  stages  attended,  exclude 
it  from  all  parallel  with  the  generous  hostility 
of  England.   This  book  is  full  of  instances,  not 
merely  of  mutual  toleration,  but  of  the  most 
cordial  friendship  subsisting  between  indi- 
viduals actually  .engaged  in  the  opposite  par- 
ties.    In  particular.  Sir  Allan  Apsley,  Mrs. 
Hutchinson's  brother,  who  commanded  a  troop 
of  horse   for  the  King,  and  was  frequently 
employed  in  the  same  part  of  the  country 
where  Colonel  Hutchinson  commanded  for 
the  Parliament,  is  represented  throughout  as 
living  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  friendship 
and  cordiality  with  this  valiant  relative.    Un- 
der the  protection  of  mutual  passes,  they  pay 
frequent  visits  to  each  other,  and  exchange 
various  civilities  and  pieces  of  service,  with- 
out any  attempt  on  either  side  to  seduce  the 
other  from  the  cause  to  which  his  conscience 
had  attached  him.     In  the  same  way,  the 
houses  aiid  families  of  various  royalists  are 
left  unmolested  in  the  district  commanded  by 
Colonel  Hutchinson's  forces ;  and  officers  con- 
ducting troops  to  the  siege  of  the  castle,  are 
repeatedly  invited  to  partake  of  entertain- 
ments with  the  garrison.    It  is  no  less  curious 
and  unique  to  &\d  Mrs.  Hutchinson  officiating 
as  a  sui^eon  to  the  wounded ;  and  the  Colonel 
administering  spiritual  consolation  to  some 
of  the  captives  who  had  been  mortally  hurt 
by  the  men  whom  he  had  led  into  action. 

After  the  termination  of  the  war.  Colonel 
Hutchinson  was  returned  to  Parliament  for 
the  town  which  he  had  so  resolutely  defended. 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice,  for  the  trial  of  the  King;— 
and  after  long  hesitation,  and  frequent  prayer 
to  God  to  direct  him  aright  in  an  affair  of  so 
much  moment,  he  deliberately  concurred  in 
the  sentence  wl^ich  was  pronounced  by  it ; — 
Mrs.  Hutchinson  proudly  disclaiming  for  him 
the  apologyj  afterwaids  so  familiar  in  the 
mouths  of  his  associates,  of  having  been  over- 
awed by  Cromwell.    His  opinion  of  the  Pro- 
tector, and  of  hi&govemment,  has  been  pretty 
fuDy  explained  in  the  extracts  we  have  already 
given.    During  that  usurpation,  he  lived  in 
almost  unbroken  retirem(int,   at  Owthorpe; 
where  he  occupied  himself  in  superintending 
the  education  of  his  children,  whom  he  him- 
self instructed  in  music  and  other  elegant 
accomplishments;  in  the  embellishment  of 
his  residence  by  biiilding  and  pknting;  in 
adniinistering  justice  to  his  neighbours,  and 
in  making  a  very  choice  collection  of  painting 
and  sculpture,  for  which  he  had  purchased  a  I 
iiumbp'  of  articles  out  of  the  cabinet  of  the  | 
23 
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late  King.  Such  were  the  liberal  pursuits 
and  ele^nt  recreations  of  one  whom  all  our 
recent  histories  would  lead  us  to  consider  as 
a  gloomy  fanatic,  and  barbarous  bigot ! 

Upon  the  death  of  the  Protector,  he  again 
took  his  seat  in  Parliament,  for  the  county  of 
Nottingham ;  and  was  an  indig-nant  spectator 
of  the  base  proceedings  of  Monk,  and  the 
headlong  and  improvident  zeal  of  the  people 
m  the  matter  of  the  restoration.  In  the  course 
of  the  debate  on  the  treatment  to  be  dealt  to 
the  regicides,  such  of  them  as  were  members 
of  the  House  rose  in  their  places,  and  made 
such -a  defence  of  their  conduct  as  they  re- 
spectively thought  it  admitted  of  The  fol- 
lowing passage  is  very  curious,  and  gives  us 
a  high  idea  of  the  readiness  and  address  of 
Colonel  Hutchinson  in  a  situation  of  extraor- 
dinary difficulty. 

When  it  came  to  Inglesbies  turne,  he,  with 
many  teares,  protest  his  repentance  for  that  muriher ; 
and  told  a  false  tale,  how  Cromwell  held  his  hand, 
and  forc'd  him  to  subscribe  the  sentence  !  and  made 
a  most  whining  recantation ;  after  which  he  retir'd 
and  another   had  almost  ended,   when    CoUonell 
Hutchinson,  who  was  not  there  at  the  beginning, 
oame  in,  and  was  told  what  they  were  about,  and 
that  It  would  be  expected  he  should  say  something. 
He  was  surpriz'd  with  a  thing  he..gxpecled  not ;  yet 
neither  then,  nor  in  any  the  like  occasion,  did  he 
ever  faile  himselfe,  but  told  them,  '  That  for  his 
acimgs  in  those  dayes,  if  he  had  err'd,  it  was  the 
mexperience  of  his  age,  and  the  defect  of  his  iudge- 
ment,  and  not  the  malice  of  his  heart,  which  had 
ever  prompted  him  to  persue  the  general!  advantage 
of  his  country  more  then  his  owne  ;  and  if  the  Sacri- 
fice of  him  might  conduce  to  the  publick  peace  and 
settlement,  he  should  freely  submit  his  life  and  for- 
tunes to  their  dispose  ;  that  the  vain  expence  of  his 
age,  and  the  gre^le  debts  his  publicit  employments 
had  runne  him  into*  as  they  were  testimonies  that 
neither  avarice  nor  any  other  interest  Jiad  carried 
him  on,  so  they  yielded  him  iust  cause  to  repent 
that  he  ever  forsooke  his  owne  blessed  quieti,  to 
embarque  in  such  a  troubled  sea,  where  he  had 
made  shipwrack  of  all  things  but  a  good  conscience ; 
and  as  to  that  particular  action  of  the  Mng,  he  de- 
sir  d  them  to  believe  he  had  that  sence  of  it  that  be- 
fitted an  Englishman,  a  Christian,  and  a  gentle- 
man.^   Assoone  as  the  collonell  had  spoken,  he 
retir'd  into  a  roome,  where  Inglesbie  was,  with  hia 
eies  yet  red,  who  had  call'd  up  a  little  spirit  to  suc- 
ceed his  whinings,  and  embracing  Collonell  Hut- 
chinson, '  0  collonell,' say'd  he,  '  did  I  ever  imagine 
wee  could  be  brought  to  this  ?     Could  I  have  sus- 
pected it,  when  I  brought  them  Lambert  in  the 
other  day,  this  sword  should  have  redeem'd  us  from 
being  dealt  with  as  criminalls,  by  that  people,  for 
whom  we  had  so  gloriously  exposed  ourselves.' 
"The  collonell  told  him,  he  had  fbreseene,  ever  since 
those  usurpers  thrust-out  the  lawful!  authority  o*' 
the  land,  to  enthrone  themselves,  it  could  end  in 
nothing  else ;  but  the  integrity  of  his  heart,  in  all 
he  had  done,  made  him  as  cheareftilly  ready  to 
suffer  as  to  triumph  in  a  good  cause.    The  result 
of  the  house  that  day  was  to  suspend  Collonell 
Hutchinson  and  the  test  from  sitting  in  the  house. 
Monke,  after  all  his  greate  professions,  now  sate 
still,  and  had  not  one  word  to  interpose  for  any  per- 
son,  but  was  as  forward  to  sett  vengeance  on  foot 
as  any  man."— pp.  367—369. 

He  was  afterwards  comprehended  in  the 
act  of  amnesty,  and  with  some  difficulty  ob- 
tained his  pardon ;  upon  which  he  retired  to 
the  country ;  but  was  soon  after  brought  to 
town,  in  order  to  see  if  he  could  not  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  give  evidence  against  such  of  the 
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regicides  as  it  was  resolved  to  bring  to  trial. 
The  Inglesby  who  is  commemorated  in  the 
preceding  extract,  is  known  to  have  been  the 
chief  informer  on  that  occasion ;  and  Colonel 
Hutchinson  understood,  that  it  was  by  his  in- 
stigation that  he  also  had  been  called  as  a 
witness.  His  deportment,  when  privately  ex- 
amined by  the  Attorney-General,  is  extremely 
characteristic,  and  includes  a  very  fine  and 
bitter  piece  of  irony  on  his  base  associate, 
who  did  not  disdain  to  save  hiinself  by  false- 
hood and  treachery.  When  pressed  to  specify 
some  overt  acts  against  the  prisoners, 

— "the  collonell  answered  him,  that  in  a  busi- 
nes^e  transacted  so^many  years  agoe,  wherein  life 
was  conoern'd,  he  durst  not  beare  a  testimony  ; 
having  at  that  time  bene  so  little  an  observer,  that 
he  could  not  remember  the  least  title  of  that  most 
eminent  circumstance,  of  CroniwelV s  forciiig  Collo- 
nell Inglesby  to  sett  to  his  unwilling  hand,  which,  if 
his  life  had  depended  on  that  circumstance,  he  could 
not  have  affirm'd!  '  And  then,  sir,'  sayd  he,  '  if  I 
have  Inst  so  great  a  thing  as  that,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected lesse  eminent  passages  remaine  with  me.'  " 

p.  379. 

It  was  not  thought  proper  to  examine  him 
on  the  trial ;  and  he  was  allowed,  for  about  a 
year,  to  pursue  his  innoceiit  occupations  in 
the  retirement  of  a  country  life.  At  last  he 
was  seized,  upon  suspicion  of  being  concern- 
ed in  some  treasonable  conspiracy;  and, 
though  no  formal  accusation  was  ever  exhib- 
ited against  him,  and  no  sort  of  evidence  spe- 
cified as  the  ground  of  his  detention,  was 
conveyed  to  London,  and  committed  a  close 
prisoner  to  the  Tower.  In  this  situation,  he 
was  treated  with  the  most  brutal  harshness; 
aU  which  he  bore  with  great,  meekness  of 
spirit,  and  consoled  himself  in  the  constant 
study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  the  socifety  of 
his  magnanimous  consfort,  who,  by  the  power- 
ful intercession  of  her  brother,  was  at  last  ad- 
mitted to  his  presence.  After  an  imprison- 
ment of  ten  months,  during  which  the  most 
urgent  solicitations  could  neither  obtain  his 
deTiveran(Be,nor  the  speicification  of  the  charges 
against  feiiji,  he  was  suddenly  ordered  down 
to  Sandowp  (Battle  in  Kent,  and  found,  upon 
his  arrival,  t%M  he  was  to  be  closely  confined 
in  a  darrip  3.nd  .unwholesome  apartment,  in 
which  another  prisoner,  of  the  meanest  rank 
and  most  brutal  manners,  was  already  estabr 
lished.  This  aggravated  oppression  and  in- 
dignity, however,  he  endured  witJi  a  cheerful 
magnanimity;  and  conversed  with  his  wife 
and  daughter,  as  she  expresees  it,  "with  as 
pleasant  and  cbntented  a  spirit  as  ever  in  his 
whole  life.  Sir  Allen  Ap®ley  at  last  procured 
an  order  for  peimitting  fiim  to  walk  a  certain 


time  every  day  on  the  beach;  but.thifi  mitiga- 
tion came  too  late.  A  sort  of  agiiieh  fever, 
brought  on  by  damp  arid  confiiiement,  had 
settled  on  his  constitution ;  and,  in  little  more 
than  a  month  after  his  removal  from  the 
Tower,  he  was  dehvered  by  death  from  the 
mean  and  cowardly  oppression  of  those  whoin 
he  had  always  disdained  either  to  flatter  oi, 
betray. 

England  should  be  proud,  we  think,  oi 
having  given  birth  to  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and 
her  husband;  and  chiefly  because  their  char-' 
acters  are  truly  and  peculiarly  Enghsh ;  ac- 
cording to  the  standard  of  those  times  in  which 
national  characters  were  most  distinguishable. 
Not  exempt,  certainly,  from  errors  and  defects, 
they  yet  seem  to  us  to  hold  out  a  lofty  example 
of  substantial  dignity  and  virtue ;  and  to  possess 
rriosf  of  those  talents  and  principles  by  wliich 
public  life  is  made  honourable,  and  privacy 
delightful.  Bigotry  must  at  all  times  debase, 
and 'civil  dissension  einbitter  our  existence; 
but,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  assert,  that  a  nation  which 
prodtices  many  such  wives  and  mothers  as 
Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  must  be  both  great 
and  happy.  >       ,  -, 

For  the  Reverend  Julius  Hutchinson,  the' 
editor  of  these  Memoirs,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
he  is  considerably  perplexed  and  distracted, 
between  a  natural  desire  to  extol  those  ijlus- 
trious  ancestors,^  and  a  fear  of  being  himself 
mistaken  for  a  republican.  So  he  gives  us 
alternate  notes  in  laud  of  the  English  levellers, 
and  in  vituperation  of  the  atheists  and  jaco- 
bins of  France.  From  all  this,  our,  charity 
leads  us  to  infer,  that  the  said  Reverend  Julius 
Hutchinson  has  not  yet  obtained  that  prefer- 
ment in  the  church  which  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  possess;  and  thai:,  when  he 
is  promoted  according  to  his  merits,  he  will 
s]Deak  more,  uniformly  in  a  manner  becoming 
his  descent.  In  the  mean  time,  we  are  very 
miich  obliged  to  him  for  this  book,  and  for  the 
I)ains  he  has  taken  to  satisfy  us  of  its  authen- 
ticity, and  of  the  accuracy  of  its  pubhcation. 
We  do  not  object  to  the  old  spelling,  yhich 
occasions  no  perplexity ;  but  vmen  the  work 
comes  to  another  edition,  we  would  recom- 
mend it  to  him  to  add  a  few  dates  on  the 
margin,  to  breaik  his  pages  into  more  para- 
graphs, and  to  revise  liis  punctuation.  He 
would  make  the  book  infinitely  more  saleablis, 
too,  if,  without  making  the  slightest  variation 
in  what  is  retained,  he  would  omit  about  two 
hundred  pages  of  the  fiege  of  Nottingham, 
aijd  other  parish  business;  especially  as  the 
whole  is  now  put  beyohi  the  reach  of  loss  oi 
corruption  by  the  present  full  publication. 
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WmoiVs  4/  LAt'r'FANSHAwE,  I^«A  0/  the  Right  Hbnourable  Str  Richard  Fanshawe,  Baronet, 
Ambassdd&rfrom  Charles  the  Second  to  the  C<mrt  ofMadftd  m  1665    ■  Written  by  iie^seli. 

'  To  which  are  added,  ExtrikU' from  the  Correspondence  of  Sir  Richard  Fanshawe.  8vo.  pp: 
360.     London:  1829. 


There  is  not  much  in  this  book,,  either  of  | 
itidividiial  character,  or  public  story!  It  is) 
indeed,  but  a  small  affair— any  way;  but  yet 
pleasing,  and  not  altogether  without  interest 
or  instruction.  Though  it  presents  lis  with 'no 
traits  of  historical  impoTtance,  and  but'few  of' 
personal  passion  or  adyenture,  it  still  gives  us 
a  pe^p  at  a  scene  of  surpassing  interest  from 
a  new  quarter ;  and  at  all  events  adds  one 
other  item  to  the  great  and  growing  store  of 
those  contemporary  notices  which  are  every 
day  faihiliariziijg  lis  more  and  more  with  the 
living  character  of  by-gone  ages ;  arid  without 
\vhieh  ifce  begin,  at  last,  to  be  sensible,  that  we 
can  neither  enter  into  their  spirit,  nor  even  un- 
derstand their  public  transactions.  Wntmgs 
not  meant  for  publicatioii, .  nor  prepared  fo^ 
purposes  of  vanity  or  ciSnterition,  ar^  the  only 
memorials  in  which  the  true  "form  and  pres- 
sure" of  the  ages  which  produce  them  are 
ever  completelyrpieserved ;  and,  indeed,  the 
only  documents  from  which  the  great  events 
which  are  blazoned  oh  their  records  can  ever 
be  satisfactorily  explained.  It  is  in  such 
writings  alone, — confidential  letters — ^private 
diaries— family  anecdotes— and  personal  re- 
monstrances, apologies,  or  explanations.^that 
the  true  springs  of  aeition  are  disclosed— «s 
well  as  the  obstructions  and  impedimentSj 
whether  in  the  scruples  of  individuals  or  the 
general  temper  of  society,  by  whiph  their 
operation  is  so  capriciously,  and,  but  for  these 
revelationg,  so  unaccountably  controlled.— 
They  are  the  true  key  to  the  cipher  in  which 
publio.annals  are  almost  necessarily  written ; 
and  '.tlieir  disclosure,  after  long  intervals  of 
time'  i^alpiost  as  good  as  the  revocation  of 
their  vn-iters'  from  the  dead— to  abide  our  m^ 
terrogatories,  aiid  to  act  over  again,  before  us, 
in  the  very  dress  and  accents  of  the  time,  a 
portion  of  the  scenes  which  they  once  guided 
or  adpmed.'  It  is  not  a  very  striking  portion^ 
perhaps,  that  is  thus  recalled  by  the  publica- 
tion beibre  us;  bill  whatever,  interest  it  pos- 
sesses is  mainly  of  this  character.  If  belongs 
to  an  era,  to  whidh,  bf  all  others  m  our  history, 
curiosity  will  always  be  most  eagerly  directed ; 
and  it  constantly  rivets  our  attention,  by  ex- 
citing expectations  which  it  ought,  in  truth, 
to  have  fulfilled;  and  suggesting  how  rnuch 
more  interestillg  and  instnictive  it  might  so 
easily  have  been  made. 

Lady  Fanshawe  was,  as  is  generally  knov^, 
the  wife  of  a  distinguished  cavalier,,  m  the 
Heroic  Age  (^  t£6'  fcivil  wairs  and  the  Protec- 
torate; and  survived  till  long  after  the  Res- 
toration. Her  huslDaiid'was  a  person  of  no 
mean  figure  in  those  great  transactions';  and 
she,  who  adhered  to  hhn  with  the  most' dti^ 


voted  attachhient,  and  participated  not 'un- 
worthily in  all  his  fortunes  and  designs,  was, 
consfequeptly,'  in  continual  contact  with  the 
movements  which  then  agitated  society;  and 
had  her  full  share  bf  the  troubles  and  triumphs 
which  belonged  to  such  ah  existence.    Her 
memoirs  ought,  therefqre,  to  have  fortned  an 
interesting  counterpart  to  those  of  Mrs.  Hutch- 
inson ;  and  to  have  refilled  to  usj  with  equal 
foi'ce  and  vivacity,  the  aspect  under  which 
those  great  events  presented  themselves  to  a 
female  spbctatress  and  sufferer,  of  the  oppo- 
site faction.  But,  though  the  title  of  the  book, 
arid  the  arinouncements  of  the  editor,  hold 
out  this  prbmise,  we  must  say  that  the  body  of  | 
it  faBs  far  short  of  perforimance :  and,  whether 
it  be  that  her  side  of  the  question  did  not  admit 
of  the  same  force  of  delinealiomi'r  loftiness  of 
sentiment ;  Or.  that  the  individilal  chronider ' 
has  been  less  lortunately  selected,  it  is  certaiii 
that,  in  point  both  of  interest  and  instruction; 
in  traits  of  Character,  warmth  of  colouring,  or^ 
exaltation  of  feeling,  there  is  no  sort  of  com- 
parison between  these  gossipirig.  and,  though 
^ff'ectionate,  yet  relatively  cold  and  feeble, 
memoranda,  and  the  earnest,  eloquent,  ^d 
graphic  representations  of  the  puritanheroine. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten,  even  in  hinting  at 
such  a  parallel,  that,  in  one  important  respect, 
the  royahst  cause  also  must  be  allowed  to 
have  been  singularly  happy  in  its' female  re&-' 
resentative.     Since,  if  it  may  be  said  wim 
some  s^ow  of  reasoii,,  that  Lucy  Hutchinson 
and  her  husband  had  too  many  elegant  tastes 
and  accomplishnients  lobe  taken  as  fai*  speci- 
mens of  the  austere  and  godly  republicans ; 
it  certainly  may  be  Yetortfed,  with  at  least  equalj 
justice,  that  the  chaste  and  decorous  Lad* 
Fanshawe,   and  her  sober  diplomatic^  lord,; 
shadow  out  rather  too  favourably  the  generali 
manners  and  morals  of  &e  cavaliisrs.      • 
■    After  all,  perhaps,  the  true  secre^  of  her 
inferiority,  in  all  at  least  that  relates  to  politi- 
cal interest,  may  bb  found  in  th?  fact,  thafethe 
f^ir  writer,  though  bem  and  bred  a  royalist,, 
and  faithfully  adhermg  to  her  husband  in  his 
efforts  and  sufferings  in  the  cause,  \fras  not 
naturally,  or  of  herself,  particularly  ^tUdibus' 
of! such  matters;  or  disposed  to  occupy  het- 
seif  more  thaa  was  necessary  with  any  public 
concern.    She  seems  to  have  followed,  like  a 
good  wife  and  daughterj  where  her  parentsor 
her  husband  led  her  j  and  to  lave  adopted 
their  opinions  with  a  dutiful  and  implicit  cbri- 
ifidence,  but  without 'being  very  deeply  moved 
by  ibe  principles  of  passions  which  actuated 
those  from  whom  they  were  derived';  while 
Lucy  Hutchinson  liot  only  threw  her  whole- 
heart  and  soul  into  the  cause  of  her  partjr 
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but,  like  Lady  Macbeth  or  Madame  Roland, 
imparted  her  own  fire  to  her  more  phlegmatic 
helpmate, —  "phastised  him,"  when  neces- 
sary, "  with  the  valour  of  her  tongue,"  and 
cheered  him  on,  by  the  encouragement  of  her 
high  example,  to  all  the  ventures  and  sacri- 
fices, the  triumphs  or  the  martyrdoms,  that 
lay  visibly  across  her  daring  and  lofty  course. 
The  Lady  Fanshawe,  we  take  it,  was  of  a  less 
passionate  temperament ;  and  her  book,  ac- 
cordingly, is  more  like  that  of  an  ordinary 
woman,  though  living  in  extraordinary  times. 
She  begins,  no  doubt,  with  a  good  deal  of  love 
and  domestic  devotion,  and  even  echoes,  from 
that  sanctuary^  certain  notes  of  loyalty ;  but, 
in  very  truth,  is  chiefly  occupied,  for  the  best 
part  of  her  life,  with  the  sage  and  serious 
business  of  some  nineteen  or  twenty  accouche- 
mens,  which  are  happily  accomplished  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe  ;  and  seeins,  at  last,  to 
be  wholly  engrossed  in  the  ceremonial  of 
diplomatic  presentations, — the  description  of 
court '  dresses,  state  coaches,  liveries,  and 
jewellery, — the  solemnity  of  processions,  and 
receptions  by  sovereign  princes, — ^and  fhe  due 
interchange  of  presents  and  compliments  with 
persons  of  worship  and  dignity.  Fully  one- 
third  of  her  book  is  taken  up  with  such  goodly 
matter ;  and  nearly  as  much  with  the  geneal- 
ogy of  her  kindred,  and  a  faithful  record  of 
their  marriages,  deaths,  and  burials.  From 
the  remainder,  however,  some  curious  things 
may  be  gathered ;  and  we  shall  try  to  extract 
what  strikes  us  as  most  characteristic.  We 
may  begin  with  something  that  preceded  her 
own  recollection.  The  following  singular  le- 
gend relates  to  her  mother ;  and  is  given,  it 
will  be  observed,  on  very  venerable  author- 
ity: 

"  Dr.  Howlsworth  preached  hor  funeral  sermon, 
in  which,  upon  his  own  knowledge,  he  told,  before 
many  hundreds  of  people,  this  accident  following : 
That  my  mother,  being  sick  to  death  of  a  fever  three 
months  after  I  was  born,  which  was  the  occasion 
she  gave  me  suck  no  longer,  her  friends  and  ser- 
vants thought,  to  air  outward  appearance,  that  she 
was  dead,  and  so  lay  almost  two  days  and  a  night ; 
but  Dr.  Winston,  coming  to  comfort  my  father, 
went  into  my  mother's  room,  and  looking  earnest- 
ly on  her  face,  said  she  was  so  handsome,  ^nd  now 
looks  so  lovely,  I  cannot  think  she  is  dead ;  and 
suddenly  took  a  lancet  out  of  his  pocket,  and  with 
it  cut  the  sole  of  her  foot,  which  bled.  '  Upon  this, 
he  immediately  caused  her  to  be  laid  upon  the  bed 
again,  and  to  be  rubbed,  and  such  means,  as  she 
came  to  life,  and  opening  her  eyes,  saw  two  of  her 
kinswonfen  stand  by  her,  my  Lady  Knollys  and 
my  Lady  Russell,  both  with  great  wide  sleeves, 
as  the  fashion  then  was,  and  said.  Did  not  you 
promise  me  6fteen  years,  and  are  you  come  again 
already  J  which  they  not  understanding,  persuaded 
her  to  keep  her  spirits  quiet  in  that  great  weakness 
wherein  she  then  was ;  but,  some  hours  after,  she 
desired  my  father  and  Dr.  Howlsworth  might  be 
left  alone  with  her,  to  whom  she  said,  I  will  ac- 
quaint you,  that,  during  the  lime  of  my  trance,  I 
was  in  great  quiet,  but  in  a  place  I  could  neither 
distinguish  nor  describe  ;  but  the  sense  of  leaving 
my  girl,  who  is  dearer  to  me  than  all  my  children, 
remained  a  trouble  upon  my  spirits.  Suddenly  I 
saw  two  by  me,  cloathed  in  long  white  garments, 
and  methought  I  fell  down  with  my  face  in  the 
dust ;  and  they  asked  me  why  I  was  troubled  in  so 
great  happiness.  I  replied,  O  let  me  have  the  same 
grant  given  to  Hezekiah,  that  I  may  live  fifteen 


years,  to  see  my  daughter  a  woman :  to  which  they 
answered.  It  is  done :  and  then,  at  that  instant,  I 
awoke  out  of  my  trance ;  and  Dr.  Howlsworth 
did  there  affirm,  that  that  day  she  died  made  just 
fifteen  years  from  that  time." — pp.  26 — 28. 

This  gift  of  dreaming  dreams,  or  seeing 
visions,  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  heredi- 
tary in  the  family ;  for  the  following  is  given  on 
the  credit  of  the  fair  writer's  ovm  experience. 
When'  she  and  her  husband  went  to  Ireland, 
on  their  way  to  Portugal,  they  were  honour- 
ably entertained  by  all  the  distinguished  royal- 
ists who  came  in  their  way.  Among  others, 
she  has  recorded  that," 

"  We  went  to  the  Lady  Honor  O'Brien's,  a  lady 
that  went  for  a  maid,  but  few  believed  it !  She 
was  the  youngest  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Thomond. 
There  we  staid  three  nights.  The  first  of  which  I 
was  surprised  by  being  laid  in  a  chamber,  where, 
about  one  o'clock,  I  heard  a  voice  that  wakened 
me.  I  drew  the  curtain,  and,  in  the  casement  of 
the  window,  I  saw,  by  the  light  of  the  moon,  a 
woman  leaning  into  the  window,  through  the  case- 
ment, in  white,  with  red  hair,  and  pale  and  ghasijy 
complexion.  She  spoke  loud,  and  in  a  tone  I  had 
never  heard,  thrice,  '  A  horse  !'  and  then,  with  a 
sigh  more  like  the  wind  than  breath,  she  vanished, 
and,  to  me,  her  body  looked  more  like  a  thick  cloutl 
than  substance.  I  was  so  much  frightened,  that 
ray  hair  stood  on  end,  and  my  night-clothes  fell  ofl". 
I  pulled  and  pinched  your  father,  who  never  woke 
during  the  disorder  I  was  in ;  but  at  last  was  much 
surprised  to  see  me  in  this  fright,  and  more  so  when 
I  related  the  siory  and  showed  him  the  window 
opened.  Neither  of  us  slept  any  more  that  night, 
but  he  entertained  me  with  telling  me  how  much 
more  these  apparitions  were  usual  in  this  country 
than  in  England!  and  we  concluded  the  cause  to 
be  the  great  superstition  of  the  Irish,  and  the  want 
of  that  knowing  faith,  which  should  defend  them 
from  the  power  of  the  devil,  which  he  exercises 
among  them  very  much." 

Ingenious  and  orthodox  as  this  solution  of 
the  mystery  must  be  allowed  to  be,  we  con- 
fess we  should  have  been  inclined  to  prefer 
that  of  the  fair  sleeper  having  had  a  fit  of 
nightmare ;  had  it  not  been  for  the  conclusive 
testimony  of  the  putative  virgin  of  the  house 
of  Thomond,  who  supplies  the  following  as- 
tonishing confirmation;  and  leads  us  rather 
to  suspect  that  the  whole  might  have  been  a 
trick,  to  rid  herself  the  sooner  of  their  scru- 
pulous and  decorous  company. 

"  About  five  o'clock,"  continues  Lady  Fan- 
shawe, "the  lady  of  the  house  came  to  see  us, 
saying  she  had  not  been  in  bed  all  night,  because 
a  cousin  O'Brien  of  hers,  whose  ancestors  had 
owned  that  house,  had  desired  her  to  stay  with 
him  in  his  chamber,  and  that  he  died  at  two  o'clock, 
and  she  said,  '  I  wish  you  lo  have  had  no  dis- 
turbance, for  'tis  the  custom  of  the  place,  that, 
when  any  of  the  family  are  dyii%,  the  shape  of  a 
woman  appears  in  the  window  every  night  till  they 
be  dead.  This  woman  was  many  ages  ago  got 
with  child  by  the  owner  of  this  place,  who  mur- 
dered her  in  his  garden,  and  flung  her  into  the  river 
under  the  window,  but  truly  I  thought  not  of  it 
when  I  lodged  you  here,  it  being  the  best  room  in 
the  house.'  'NVe  made  little  reply  to  her  speech, 
but  disposed  ourselves  to  be  gone  suddenly." 

We  shall  close  this  chapter  of  the  super- 
natural, with  the  following  rather  remarkable 
ghost  story,  which  is  calculated,  we  think,  to 
make  a  strong  impression  on  the  imagination. 
Our  diligent  chronicler  picked  it  up,  it  seems, 
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on  her  way  tnrough  Canterbury  in  the  year 
1663 ;  and  it  is  thus  nonourably  attested : 

"And  here  I  cannot  omil  relating  the  ensuing 
Btory,  confirmed  by  Sir  Thomas  Batten,  Sir  Arnold 
Breames,  llie  Dean  of  Canterbury,  with  many  more 
gentlemen  and  persons  of  this  town. 

"  There  lives  not  far  from  Canterbury  a  gentle- 
man, called  Colonel  Colepeper,  whose  mother 
was  widow  unto  the  Lord  Strangford:  this  gentle- 
man had  a  sister,  who  lived  with  bim,  as  the  world 
said,  in  too  much  love.  She  married  Mr.  Porter. 
This  brother  and  sister  being  both  atheists  and 
living  a  life  according  to  their  profession,  went  in 
a  froTick  into  a  vault  of  their  ancestors,  where,  be- 
fore they  returned,  they  pulled  some  of  their  father's 
and  mother's  hairs !  Within  a  very  few  days  after, 
Mrs.  Porter  fell  sick  and  died.  Her  brother  kejjt 
her  body  in  a  coffin  set  up  in  his  buttery,  saying  it 
would  not  be  long  before  he  died,  and  then  they 
would  be  both  buried  together  ;  but  from  the  night 
/after  ber  death,  until  the  time  that  we  were  told  the 
story,  which  was  three  months,  they  say  that  a  head, 
as  (fold  as  death,  with  curled  hair  like  his  sis(er's, 
did  ever  lie  by  him  wherever  he  slept,  notwith- 
standing he  removed  to  several  places  and  countries 
toxoid  it;  and  several  persons  told  us  they  also 
iiad  felt  this  apparition." 

We  may  now  go  back  a  little  to  the  affairs  of 
this  world.  Deep  and  devoted  attachments  are 
more  frequently  conceived  in  circumstances 
of  distress  and  danger  than  in  any  other: 
and,  accordingly,  the  love  and  marriage  of 
Sir  Richard  Fanshawe  and  his  lady  befel  dur- 
ing their  anxious  and  perilous  residence  with 
the  court  at  Oxford,  in  1644.  The  following 
little  sketch  of  the  life  they  passed  there  is 
curious  and  interesting : 

"  My  father  commanded  my  sister  and  myself  to 

come  to  him  to  Oxford,  where  the  Court  then  was ; 

but  we,  that  had  till  that  hour  lived  in  great  plenty 

and  great  order,  found  ourselves  like  fishes  out  of 

the  water,  and  the  scene  so  changed.lthat  we  knew 

not  at  all  how  to  act  any  part  but  obedience ;  for, 

from  as  good  a  house  as  any  gentleman  of  England 

had,  we  came  to  a  baker's  house  in  an  obscure 

street ;  and  from  rooms  well  furnished,  to  lie  in  a 

very  bad  bed  in  a  garret,  to  one  dish  of  meat,  and 

that  not  the  best  ordered,  no  money,  for  we  were 

as  poor  as  Job,  nor  clothes  more  than  a  man  or  two 

brought  in  their  cloak  bags:  we  had  the  perpetual 

discourse  of  losing  andgaining  towns  and  men :  at 

the  windows  the  sad  spectacle  of  war,  sometimes 

plagues,  sometimes  sicknesses  of  other  kind,  by 

reason  of  so  many  people  being  packed  together, 

as,  I  believe,  there  never  was  before  of  that  quahty ; 

always  in  want,  yet  I  must  needs  say,  that  most 

bore  it  with  a  martyr-like  cheerfulness,    t  or  my 

own  part,  I  began  to  think  we  should  all,  hke 

Abraham,  live  in  tents  all  the  days  of  our  lives. 

The  king  sent  my  father  a  warrant  for  a  baronet, 

hut  he  returned  it  with  thanks,  saying  he  had  too 

much  honour  of  his  knighthood,  which  his  niajesty 

had  honoured  him  with  some  years  before,  for  the 

iortune  he  now  possessed." — pp.  35 — 37. 

They  were  married  v«ry  privately  the  year 
after;  and  certainly  entered  upon  life  with  lit- 
tle but  their  mutual  love  to  cheer  and  support 
them ;  but  it  seems  to  havfe  been  sufficient. 

"Both  his  fortune  and  my  promised  portion, 
which  was  made  lO.OOOZ,  were  both  at  that  time  in 
expectation ;  and  we  might  truly  be  called  merchant 
adventurers,  for  the  stock  we  set  up  our  trading 
with  did  not  amount  to  twenty  pounds  betwixt  us ; 
but,  however,  it  was  to  us  as  a  little  piece  of  armoiir 
is  against  a  bullet,  which,  if  it  be  right  placed, 
though  no  bigger  than  a  shilling,  serves  as  well  as 
a  whole  suit  of  armour ;  bo  our  stock  bought  pen, 


ink,  and  paper,  which  was  your  father  s  trade,  and 
by  it,  I  assure  you,  we  hved  better  than  those  who 
were  born  to  2000Z.  a  year,  as  long  as  he  had  his 
liberty."— pp.  37,  38. 

The  next  scene' presents  both  of  them  in  so 
amiable  and  respectable  a  light,  that  we  think 
it  but  justice  to  extract  it,  though  rather  long, 
without  any  abridgment.  It  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  passes 
in  the  book.  They  had  now  gone  to  Bristol, 
in  1645. 

"My  husband  had  provided  very  good  lodgings 
for  us,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  come  home  from 
the  council,  where  he  was  at  my  arrival,  he  with 
all  expressions  of  joy  received  me  in  his  arms,  and 
gave  me  a  hundred  pieces  of  gold,  saying,  '  I  know 
thou  that  keeps  my  heart  so  well,  will  keep  my 
fortune,  which  from  this  time  I  will  ever  put  into 
thy  hands  as  God  shall  bless  me  with  increase ;' 
and  now  I  thought  myself  a  perfect  queen,  and 
my  husband  So  glorious  a  crown,  that  I  more  valued 
myself  to   be   called  by   his  name   than  born  a 
princess ;  for  I  knew  him  very. wise  and  very  good, 
and  his  soul  doated  on  me,— upon  which  confidence 
I  will  tell  you  what  happened.    My  Lady  Rivers, 
a  brave  woman, 'and  one  that  had  suffered  many 
thousand  pounds  loss  for  the  king,  and  whom  I  had 
a  great  reverence  for,  and  she  a  kindness  for  me  as 
a  kinswoman,  in  discourse  she  tacitly  commended 
the  knowledge   of  state  affairs;   and   that  some 
women  were  very  happy  in  a  good  understanding 
thereof,  as  my  Lady  Aubigny,  Lady  Isabel  Thynne, 
and  divers  others,  and  yet  none  was  at  first  more 
capable  than  I ;  that  in  the  night  she  knew  there 
came  a  post  from  Paris  from  the  queen,  and  that 
she  would  be  extremely  glad   to  hear  what  the 
queen  commanded  the  king  in  order  to  his  affairs ; 
saying,  if  I  would  ask  my  husband  privately,  he 
would  tell  me  what  he  found  in  the  packet,  and  I 
might  tell  her.>  I,  that  was  young  and  innocent,  and 
to  that  day  had  never  in  my  mouth  '  What  news  ? 
began  to"  think  there  was  more  in  inquiring  into 
public  affairs  than  I  thought  of;  and  that  it  being  a 
fashionable  thing  would  make  me  more  beloved  of 
my  husband,  if  that  had  been  possible,  than  I  wag. 
When  my.  husband  returned  home  from  council, 
after  welcoming  him,  as  his  custom  ever  was,  he 
went  with  his  handful  of  jiapers  into  his  study  for  an 
hour  or  more ;  I  followed  him ;  he  turned  hastily,  and 
said,  '  What,  wouldst  thou  have,  my  hfe  ?'  I  told 
him,  I  heard  the  prince  had  received  a  packet  from 
the  queen,  and  I  guessed  it  was  that  in  his  hand,  and 
r  desired  to  know  what  was  in  it ;  he  smilingly  re- 
plied, '  My  love,  I  will  immediately  come  to  thee  ; 
pray  thee  go,  for  I  am  very  busy  :'  when  he  came 
out  of  his  closet  I  revived  my  suit ;  he  kissed  me, 
and  talked  of  other  things.    At  supper  I  would  eat 
nothing ;  he  as  usual  sat  by  me,  and  drank  often  to 
me,  which  was  his  custom,  and  was  full  of  discourse 
to  company  that  was  at  table.    Going  to  bed  I  asked 
again  ;  and  said  1  cduld  not  believe  he  loved  me  if 
he  refused  to  tell  me  all  he  knew ;  but  he  answer- 
ed nothing,  but  stopped  my  mouth  with  kisses.   So 
we  went  to  bed ;  I  cried,  and  he  went  to  sleep ! 
Next  morning  early,  as  his  custom  was,  he  called 
to  rise,  but  began  to  discourse  with  me  first,  to 
which  I  made  no  reply ;  he  rose,  came  on  the  other 
side  of  the  bed  and  kissed  me,  and  drew  the  cur- 
tains softly,  and  went  to  court.     When  he  came 
home  to  dinner,  he  presently  came  to  me  as  was 
usual,  and  when  I  had  him  by  the  hand,  I  said, 
'  Thou  dost  not  care  to  see  me  troubled ;   to  which 
he,  taking  me  in  his  arms,  answered,  '  My  dearest 
soul,  nothing  upon  earth  can  afflict  nie  hke  that: 
But  when  you  asked  me  of  my  business,  it  was 
wholly  out  of  my  power  to  satisfy  thee ;  tor  my  life 
and  fortune  shall  be  thine,  and  every  thought  of 
my  heart  in  which  the  trust  I  am  in  may  not  be 
revealed:   But  my  honour  is  my  own;  which  1 
cannot  preserve  if  I  communicate  the   pnnce  a 
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affairs;  and,  pray  thee,  with  this  answer  rest  satis- 
fied.' So  great  was  hia  reason  and  goodness,  that, 
upon  consideration,  it  made  my  folly  appear  to  me 
so  vile,  that  from  that  day  until  the  day  of  his 
death,  I  never  thought  fit  to  ask  him  any  business, 
but  what  he  communicated  freely  to  me,  in  order 
to  his  estate  or  family." 

After  the  ill  success  of  the  loyal  arms  had 
inade  it  necessary  for  the  Prince  to  retire  be- 
yond seas,  Lady  Fanshawe  and  her  hushand 
attended  him  to  the  Scilly  Islands.  We  give 
this  natural  and  simple  picture  of  their  dis- 
comforts on  that  expedition : — 

"  The  next  day,,  after  haying  been  pillaged,  and 
extremely  «ick  arid  big  with,  child,  I  was  set  o^n 
shore,  almost  Sead,  in, the  island  of  Scilly  ;  whe'n 
wehad  got  to  our  quarters  near  th^  castle,  where 
the  pnnce  lay,  1  went  inijnediately  to  bed,  vfhich 
was  BP  vile  that  my. footman  pver  lay  in  a  better, 
and  we  had  but  three  in. the  whole  house,  which 
consisted  of  four  rooms,  or  rather  partitions,  two 
low  rooms,  and  two  little  lofts,  with  a  ladder  to  go 
iip :  in  one  of  these  they  kept  dried  fish,  which  was 
his  trade,  and.in  this  my  husband's  two  clerks  lay ; 
one  tliere  was  for  my  sister,  and  one  for  myself, 
and  "one  amongst  the  rest  of  the  servants;  but 
■when  1  waked  in  the  momne,  I  was  so  cold  I 
knew  not  what  to  do ;  but  the  daylight  discovered 
that  my  bed  was,  neiar  swimnriing  with  the  sea, 
which  the  owner  told  us  afterwards  it  never  did — 
hut  at  spring  tides  " 

We  must  not  omit  her  last  ihtervievp^  with 
her  unfortunate  Sovereigii,  which  took  place 
at  Hairipton  Court,  when  his  star  was  hasteiiing 
to  its  setting!  It  is  the  only  interview  with 
that  unhappy  Prince  of  which  she  has  left 
any  notice ;  and  is,  undoubtedly,  very  touch- 
ing and  amiable. 

"  During  his  stay  at  Hampton  Court,  my  hus- 
band was  with  him ;  to  whom  he  was  pleased  to 
talk  much  of  his  concerns,  and  gave  him  three 
credentials  for  Spain,  with  private  instructions,  and 
letters  for  his  service :  But  God,  for  our  sins,  dis- 
posed his  Majesty's  affairs  otherwise.  I  went  three 
times  to  pay  my  duly  to  him,  both  as  1  was  the 
daughter  of  his  servant,  and  wife  of  his  servant. 
The  last  time  I  ever  saw  him,  when  I  took  my 
leave,  I  could  not  refrain  from  weeping.  When  he 
had  saluted  me,  I, prayed  to  God  to  preserve  his 
majesty  with  long  life  and  happy  years;  he  stroked 
me  on  the  cheek,  and  said,  'Child,  if  God  pleascth> 
it  shall  be  so !  both  jrou  and  I  must  submit  to  God's 
will,  and  you  know  in  what  hands  I  am  in ;'  then 
turning  to  ypur  father,  he  said,  'Be  sure,  Dick,  to 
tell  my  son  all  that  I  have  said,  and  deliver  those 
letters  to  my  wife;  pray  God  bless  her!  I  hope  I 
-Uoii  An  woii .'  and  tnkinir  him  in  his  arms,  said, 

I,  and  I  hope 
_  - :  a  happy  ser- 

vant to  my  son,  whom  I  have  charged  in  my  letter 
to  continue  his  love,  and  trust  to  you ;'  adding,  '  J 
,  do  promise  you,  that  if  ever  I  am  restored  to  my 
digniiy,  1  will  bountifully  reward  you  for  both  your 
aprvice  and  sufferings.'  Thus  did  we  part  from 
that  glorious  sun,  that  within  a  few  months  after 
was  murdered,  to  the  grief  of  all  Christians  that 
were  not  forsaken  by  God." 

These  are  almost  sufficient  specimens  of 
the  work  before  us ;  forat  would  not  be  fair  to 
extract  the  whole  substance  of  it.  However, 
we  must  add  the  following  striking  trait  of 
heroism  and  devoted  affection,  especially  as 
we  have  spoken  rather  too  disparagingly  of 
llie  fair  writer's  endowment  of  those  qualities. 
In  point  of  courage  and  love  to  her  husband 
it  is  quite  on  a  level,  perhaps  with  any  of  the 


darings  of  Mrs.  Hutchinson, — though  we  can- 
not say  that  the  occasion  called  so  clearly  for 
their  display.  During  their  voyage  to  Portu 
gal,  and — 

"  When  we  had  just  passed  the  Straits,  we  saw 
coming  towards  us,  with  full  sails,  a  Turkish  galley, 
well  njanned,  and  we  belieyed  we  should  be  all 
carried  away  slaves,  for  this  man  had  so  laden  his 
ship  with  goods  for  Spain,  thfit  his  guns  were  use- 
less,  though  the  ship  carried  sixty  guns.  He  called 
for  brandy,  and  after  he  had  well  drunken,  and  all 
hismjen,  which  were  near  two  hundred,  he  called 
for  arms,  and  cleared  the  deck  fis  well  as  he  could; 
resolving  to  fight  rather  than  lose  his  ship,  which 
was  worth  3b,0Q0J.  This  was  sad  for  us  passengers : 
but  my  husband  bid  us  be  sure  tp  keep  in  the  cabin, 
and  not  appear,  the  women,  which  would  make  the 
Turk?  think  that  we  were  a  man-of-war,  but  if 
they  saw  women,  they  would  take  us  for  merchants, 
and  board  us.  He  went  upon  the  deck,  and  took  a 
gun  and  bandoliers,  and  sword,  and,  with  the  rest 
of  the  ship's,  company,  stood  upon  ;deck  expecting 
the  arrival  of  the  'Tiirkish  man-of-war.  This, beast, 
the  captain,  had  locked  me  up  in  the  cabin :  I  knock- 
ed, and  called  long  to  no  purpose,  until  at  length  the 
cabin-boy  came  and  opened  the  door.  I,  all  in 
tears,  desired  him  to  be  so  good  as  to  give  me  his 
blue  Ihrtim  cap  he  wore,  and  his  tarred  coat,  which 
he. did,  and  I  gave  him  half-a-crown,  and  putting 
them  on,  and  .flinging  ^  away  my  night-clothes,  I 
crept  up  softly  and  stood  uppn  the  dock  by  my 
husband's  side,  as  free,  from  isickness  and  fear  as,  I 
confess,  frpm  discretion;  but  it'was  the  effect  of 
that  passioii  which  I  could  never  master. 

"  By  this  time  the  two  vessels  were  engaged  in 
parley,  an4  so  well  satisfied  with  speech  and  sight 
of  each  other's  forces,  that  the  I'urks'  man-of-war 
tacked  about,  and  we  continued  our  course.  But 
when  your  father  saw  it  cbnvehieiit  to  retreat,  look- 
ing upon  me,  he  blessed  himself,  and  snatched  me 
up  in  his  arms,  saying,  '  Good  God,  that  love  can 
make  this  change  !'  and  though  he  seemingly  chid 
me,  he  would  laugh  at  it  as  Pnen  as  he  remembered 
that  voyage." 

What  follows  is  almost  as  strong  a  proof  of 
that  "  love  which  casteth  out  fear ;"  while  it 
is  more  unexceptionable  on  the  score  of  pru- 
dence. Sir  Richard,  being  in  arms  for  the 
King  at  the  fatal  battle  of  Worcester,  was  af- 
terwards taken  prisoner,  and  brought  to  Lon- 
don;  to  which  place  his  faithful  consort  in> 
mediately  repaired,  where,  in  the  midst  of 
her  anxieties, 

"  I  met  a  roessenger  from  him  with  a  letter, 
which  advised  me  of  nis  condition,  and  told  me  he 
was  very  civilly  used,  and  said  little  more,  but  that 
I  should  be  in  some  room  fit-  Charing  Cross,  where 
he  had  promise  from  his  keeper  that  he  should  rest 
there  in  my  company  at  dinner-time ;  this  was 
meant  lo  him  as  a  great  favour.  I  expected  him 
with  impatience,  and  on  the  day  appointed  provided 
a  dinner  and  room,  as  ordered,  in  which  I  was  with 
my  father  and  some  more  of  our  friends,  where, 
abp^t  eleven  of  the  clock,  we  saw  hundreds  of 
poor  soldiers,  both  English  and  Scotch,  mai-ch  all 
naked  on  foot,  arid  many  with  your  falher,  who 
was  very  cheerful  in  ep^iearance  ;  who,  after  he  had 
spoken  and  salutidd  me  and  his  friends  th^re,  said, 
'  Pray  let  tis  not  lose  time,  for  I  know  not  how 
little  I  have  to  spare ;  this  is  the  chance  of  war ; 
nothing  venture,  nothing  have;  so  let  us  sit  down 
and  be  merry  whilst  we  may ;'  then  taking  my 
hand  in  his,  and  kissing  me,  '  Cease  weeping,  no 
other  thing  upon  earth  can  move  me ;  remember 
we  are  all  at  God's  disposal.' 

"  During  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  T  failed 
not  constantly  to  go,  when  the  clock  struck  four  in 
the  morning,  with  a  dark  lantern  in  my  hand  all 
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alone  and  on  foot,  from  rtiy  lodging  in  Chancery 
•Lane,  at  my  cousin  Young's,  to  Whitehall,  m  at 
the  entry  that  went  out  of  King  Street  into  the 


thus  we  talked'together,  and  sometimes  I  was  so 
wet  with  the  rain,  that  it  went  in  at  my  neck  and 
out  at  my  heels.  He  directed  how  I  should  make 
my  addresses,  which  I  did  ever  to  their  general, 
Cromwell,  who  had  a  great  respect  for  your  father, 
and  would  have  bought  him  off  to  his  service,  tipon 
any  terms, 

"Being  one  day  to  solicit  for  my  husbands 
liberty  for  a  time,  he  bid  me  bring,  the  next  day,  a 
certificate  from  a  physician  that  he  was  teatly  ill. 
Immediately  I  went  to  Dr,  Batters,  that  was  by 
chance  both  physician  to  Cr()mwell  and  to  our 
family,  who  gave  me  one  very  favourable  in  my 
husband's  behalf  I  delivered  it  at  the  Council 
Chamber,  at  three  of  the  clock  that  afiernoon,  as 
he  commahded  me,  and  he  himself  moved,  that 
seeing  they  could  make  no  use  of  his  imprisonment, 
whereby  to  lighten  them  in  their  business,  that  he 
might  have  his  liberty  upon  40U0/.  bail,  to  take  a 
course  of  phvsic,  he  being  dangerously  ill.  Many 
spake  agains't  it ;  but  most  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who 
said  he  would  be  as  instrumental,  for  ought  he 
knew,  to  hang  them  all  that  sat  there,  if  ever  he 
had  opportunity ;  but  if  he  had  liberiy  for  a  time, 
that  he  might  take  the  engagement  before  he  w,ent 
out;  upon  which  Cromwell  said,  '  I  never  knew 
that  the  engagement  was  a  medicine  for  the.  scor-: 
butic !'  They,  heafing  their  general  say  so,  thought 
it  obliged  hfiti,  and'sO  ordered  him  his  liberty  upon 
-bail." 

These  are  specimens  of  what  we  think  oest 
in  the  work;  but,  as  there  may  be  readers 
who  would  take  an  interest  in  her  description 
of  court  ceremonies,  or,  at  least,  like  to  see 
how  she  manages  them,  we  shall  conclude 
with  a  little  fragment  of  such  a  description. 

"  This  afternoon  I  went  to  pay  my  visit  to  the 
Duchess  of  Albuquerque.     When  I  came  to  take 


coach,  the  soldiers ,  stood  to  their  arms,  and  the 
lieutenant  that  held  the  colours  displaying  them, 
which  is  never  done  to  any  one  Ijut  kings,  or  such 
as  represent  theif  persons :  1  stood  still  all  the 
while,  then  at  the  lowering  of  the  colours  lo  the 
ground,  they  received  for  them  a  low  courtesy  from 
me,  and  for  himself  a  bow ;  then  taking  coach,  with 
very  many  persons,  both  in  coaches  and  on  foot,  I 
went  to  the  duke's  palace,  where  I  was  again  re- 
ceived by  a  guard  of  his  excellency's,  with  the 
same  ceremony  of  the  king's  colours  as  before. 
Then  I  was  received  by  the  duke's  brother  and 
near  a  hundred  persons  of  quality.  I  laid  my  hand 
upon  the  wrist  of  his  e.xcellepcy's  right  hand;  he 
putting  his  cloak  thereupon,  as  the  Spanish  fashion 
is,  went  up  the  stairs,  upon  the  top  of  which  stood 
the  duchess  and  her  daughter,  who  received  me  with 
great  civility,  putting  me  into  every  door,  and  all 
my  children,  till  we  came  to  sit  down  in  her  excel- 
lency's chamber,  where  she  placed  me  upon  her 
right'  hand,  upon  cushions,  as  the  fashion  of  this 
court  is,  being  very  rich,  and  laid  upon  Persian 
carpets."  ,     .  . 

"The  two  dukes  embraced  my  husband  with 
great  kindness,  welcoming  him  to  the  place,  and 
the  Duke  of  Medina  Cell  led  me  to  my  coach,  an 
honour  ihat  he  had  never  done  any  but  once,  when 
he  waited  on  your  queen  to  help  her  on  the  like 
occasion.  The  Duke  d'Alcala  led  my  eldest  daugh- 
ter, and  the  younger  led  my  second,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Cadiz,  Don  Antonio  de  Pimentel,  led  the 
third.     Mrs.  Kestian  carried  Betty  in  her  arms." 

There  iegrieat  choice  of  this  sort  for  those 
who  like  it;  and  not  a  little  of  the  more 
solemn  and  still  duller  discussion  of  diplomatic 
etiquette  and  precedence.  But,  independent 
of  these,  and  of  the  genealogies  and  obitua- 
ries, which  are  not  altogether  without  interest, 
there  is  enough  both  of  heart,  and  sense,  and 
observation,  in  these  memoirs,  at  once  to  re- 
pay gentle  and.  intelligent  readers  for  the 
trouble  of  perusing  them,  and  to  stamp  a 
character  of  amiableness  and  respectability 
on  the  memory  of  their  author. 


(JJ'oBtmbn-  1825.) 
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We  have  a  great  indulgence,  we  confess, 
for  the  taste,  or  curiosity,  or  whatever  it  tnay 
be  called,  that  gives  its  value  to  such  piiblica- 
tions  as  this ;  and  are  inclined  to  think  the 
desire  of  knowing,  pretty  minutely,  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  former  times,— of  under- 
standing, in  all  their  details,  the  character  and 
ordinary' way  of  life  and  conversation  of  our 
forefathers — a  very  liberal  and  laudable  de- 
sire ;  and  by  no  means  to  be  confounded  with 
that  hankering  after  contemporary  slander, 
with  which  this  age  is  so  miserably  infested, 
and  so  justly  reproached.  It  is  not  only  curi- 
ous to  see  from  what  beginnings,  and  by  what 
steps,  we  have  come  to  be  what  we  are : — 
But  it  is  most  important,  for  the  future  and 
foi  *he  present,  to  ascertain  what  practices, 


and  tastes,  and  principles,  have  been  com- 
monly found  associated  or  disunited :  And 
as,  in  uncultivated  lands,  we  can  often  judge 
of  their  inherent  fertility  by  the  quality  of  the 
weeds  they  spontaneously  produce  —  so  we 
may  learn,  by  such  an  inspection  of  the  moral 
growths  of  a  country,  compared  with  its  sub-, 
sequent  history,  what  prevailing  manners  are 
indicative  of  vice  or  of,  virtue — what  existing 
follies  foretell  approaching  wisdom  —  what 
forms  of  licentiousness  give  promise  of  com 
ing  purity,  and  what  of  deeper  degradation — 
what  uncertain  lights,  in  short,  announce  the 
rising,  and  what  the  setting  sun !  While,  in 
like  manner,  we  may  trace  in  the  same  records 
the  connection  of  public  and  private  morality, 
and  the  mutual  action  and  reaction  of  govern- 
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ment  and  manners ; — and  discover  what  indi- 
vidual corruptions  spring  from  political  dis- 
llpnour^- what  domestic  profligacy  leads  to 
the  sacrifice  of  freedom — and  vrhat  national 
virtues  are  most  likely  to  resist  the  oppres- 
sions, or  yield  to  the  seductions  of  courts. 

Of'  all  these  things  History  tells  us  little — 
and  yet  they  are  the  most  important  that  she 
could  have  been  employed  in  recording.   She 


v?ere  produced  on  the  society  of  Athens  or 
Sparta  by  the  battles  of  Marathon  or  Salamis, 
we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  histories 
of  Herodotus;  Xenophon,  or  Thuoydide~s,  as 
to  the  Deipnosophists  of  AthenaEUs — the  anec- 
dotes of  Plutarch — the  introductory  and  inci- 
dental rassages  of  the  Platonic  dialogues— 
the  details  of  some  of  the  private  orations— 
and  parts  of  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence, 


has  been  contented,  however,  for  the  most   apparently  copied  from  the  Greek  comedies. 


part,  with  detailing  merely  the  broad  and  ap- 
parent results — the  great 'public  events  and 
transactions,  in  which  the  true  working  prin- 
ciples of  its  destiny  have  their  end  and  con- 
summation ;  and  points  only  to  the  wrecks  or 
the  triumphs  that  float  down  the  tide  of  human 
afTairs,  without  giving  us  any  light  as  to  those 
ground  currents  by  which,  its  central  masses 
are  governed,  and  of  which  those  superficial 
appearances  are,  in  most  cases,  the  necessary 
though  unsuspected  effects. 

Every  one  feels,  we  think,  how  necessary 
this  information  is,'  if  we  wish  to  understand 
what  antiquity  really  was,  and  what  manner 
of  men  existed  in  former  generations.     How 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  without  it,  are  all 
public  annals  and  records  of  dynasties  and 
ijattles — of  how  little  interest  to  private  indi- 
viduals— of  how  little  use  even  to  philosophers 
and  statesmen!     Before  we  can  apply  any 
example  in  history,  or  even  comprehend  its 
actual  import,  we  must  know  something  of 
the  character,  both  of  the  age  and  of  the  per- 
sons to  which  it  belongs — and  understand  a 
good  deal  of  the  temper,  tastes,  a,nd  occupa- 
tions, both  of  the  actors  and  the  sufferers. — 
Good  and  evil,  in  truth,  chalnge  natures,  with 
a  change  of   those  circumstances ;    and  we 
may  be  lamenting  as  the  most  intolerable  of 
calamities,  what  was  scarcely  felt  as  an  inflic- 
tion, by  those  on  whom  it  fell.    Without  this 
knowledge,  therefore,  the  most  striking  and 
important  events  are   mere  wonders,  to  be 
ptared  at — altogether  barren  of  instruction — 
and  probably  leading  us  astray,  even  as  occa- 
sions of  sympathy  or  moral  emotion.    Those 
minute  details,  in  short,  which  History  has  so 
often  rejected  as  below  her  dignity,  are  indis- 
pensable to  give  hfe,  certainty,  or  reality  to 
her  delineations ;  and  we  should  have  httle 
hesitation  in  asserting,  that  no  history  is  really 
worth  any  thing,  unless  it  relate  to  a  people 
and  an«age  of  which  we  have  also  those  huin- 
bler  and  more  private  memorials.    It  is  not  in 
the  grand  tragedy,  or  rather  the  epic  fictions, 
of  History,  tl5,t  we  learn  the  true  condition  of 
former  ages — the  real  character  of  past  gene- 
rations, or  even  the  actual  effects  that  were 
Eroduced  on  society  or  individuals  at  the  time, 
y  the  great  events  that  are  there  so  solemnly 
recorded.     If  we  have  not  some  remnants  or 
some  infusion  of  the  Comedy  of  middle  life^ 
we  neither  have  any  idea  of  the  state  and 
colour  of  the  general  existence,  nor  any  just 
understanding  of  the  transactions  about  which 
we  are  reading. 

For  what  we  know  of  the  ancient  Greeks 
for  example — for  all  that  enables  us  to  ima- 

fine  what  sort  of  thing  it  would  have  been  to 
ave  lived  among  them,  or  even  what  effects 


For  our  personal  knowledge  of  the  Romans, 
again,  we  do  not  look  to  Livy,  or  Dipiiysius— 
or  even  to  Ca;sar,  Sallust,  or  Tacitus;  but  to 
Horace,   Petronius,   Juvenal,   and  the  other 
satirists — to  incidental  notices  in  the  Orations 
and  Dialogues  of  Cicero — and  above  all  to'his 
invaluable  letters,— followed  up  by  those  of 
Pliny, — to  intirnations  in  Plutarch,  and  Seneca, 
and  Lucian — to  the  books  of  the  Civil  law— 
and  the  biographies  and  anecdotes  of  the 
Empire,  from  Suetonius  to  Procopiuo.   Of  the 
feudal  times — the  heroic -age  of^  modern  Eu- 
rope— we  have  fortunately  more  abundant  and 
minute  information,  both  in  the  Romances  of 
chiyalry,  which  embody  all  the  details  of 
upper  life ;  and  in  the  memoirs  and  chronicles 
of,  such  writers  as  Comraines  and  Froissart, 
which  are  filled  with  so  many  indivi'dnal  pic- 
tures and  redundant  particularities,  as  to  leave 
us  scarcely  any  thing  mbre  to  learn  or  to  wish 
for,  as  to  the  manners  and  character,  the  tem- 
per and  habits,  and  even  the  daily  life  and 
conversation  of  the  predominating  classes  of 
society,  who  then  stood  for  every  thing  in 
those  countries :    And,  even  with  regatd  to 
their  serfs  and  vassals^  we  are  not  without 
most  distinct  arid  intelligible  lights— both  in 
scattered  passages  of  the  works  we  have  al- 
ready referred  to^  in  various  ancient  ballads 
and  legends  relating  to  their  condhion,  and  in 
such  invaluable  records  as  the  humorous  and 
more  familiar  tales  of  our  immortal  Chaucer. 
For  the  character  and  ordinary  hfe  of  our 
more  immediate  ancestry,  we  may  be  said  to 
owe  our  chief  knowledge  of  it  to  Shakespeare,  i 
and  the  comic  dramatists  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded— reinforced  and  supported  by  the 
infmite  quantity  of  obscure  and  insignificant 
matter  which  the  industry  of  his  commenta- 
tors has  brought  back  to  light  for  his  elucida- 
tion—and which  the  matchless  charfn  of  his 
popularity  has  again  rendered  both  interesting 
and  familiar.  The  manners  and  habits  of  still 
later  times  are  known  to  us,  not  by  any  means 
by  our  public  histories,  but  by  the  writers  ot 
farces  and  comedies,  polite  essays,  libels,  and 
satires— by  collections  of  private  letters,  like 
those  of  Gray,  Swift,  Arbuthnot,  and  lord 
Orford— by  private  memoirs  or  journals,  suet 
as  those  of  Mrs.  Lucy  Hutchinson,  Bwilts 
Journal  to  Stella,  and  Doddington's  Diary- 
and,  in  still  later  times,  by  the  best  of  our  guy 
and  satirical  novels — by  caricature  prints— by 
the  better  newspapers  and  magazmeSj-^^ind 
by  various  minute  accounts  (in  the  manner  of 
BosvcelPs  Life  of  Johnson)  of  the  private  life 
and  conversation  of  distinguished  individuals. 
The  work  before  us  relates  to  a  period  of 
which  we   have  already  very  considerable 


memorials.     But  it  is, 
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very  great  interest  and  curiosity.  A  good 
deal  of  what  it  contains  derives,  no  doabt,  its 
chief  interest  from  having  happened  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago :  But  there  is  little 
of  it  that  does  not,  for  that  very  reason,  throw 
valuable  lights  on  our  intermediate  history. 
It  consists,  as  the  title  shows,  of  a  very  minute 
and  copious  Diary,  continued  from  the  year 
1659  to  1669 — and  a  correspondence,  much 
less  perfect  and  continuous",  down  nearly  to 
the  death  of  the  author  in  1703.  Fortunately 
-for  the  public  part  of  the  story,  the  author 
was,  from  the  very  beginning,  in  immediate 
contact  with  persons  in  high  office  and  about 
court — and,  still  more  fortunately  for  the  pri- 
vate part,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of 
the  most  extraordinary  activity,  and  the  most 
indiscriminatinf ,.  insatiable,  and  miscellane- 
ous curiosity,  that  ever  prompted  the  re- 
searches, or  supplied  the  pen,  of  a  daily 
chronicler.  Although  excessively  busy  and 
diligerit  in  his  attendance  at  his  office,  he 
finds  time  to  go  to  every  play,  to  every  exe- 
cution, to  every  procession,  fire,T!oncert,  riot,' 
trial,  review,  city  feast,  public  dissection,  or 
picture  gallery  that  he  can  hear  of.  Nay, 
there  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  a  school 
examination,  a  wedding,  christehing,  charity 
sermon,  bull-baiting,  philosophical  meeting, 
or  private  merry-making  in  his  neighbour- 
hood, at  Which  ne  was  not  sure  to  make  his 
appearance,  and  mindful  to  record  all  the 
particulars.  He  is  the  first  to  hear  all  the 
court  scandal,  and  all  the  public  news— to 
observe  the  changes  of  fashions,  and  the 
downfal  of  parties— to  pick  up  family  gossip, 
and  to  retail  philosophical  intelligence — to 
criticise  every  iiew  house  or  carriage  that  is 
built — every  new  book  or  new  beauty  that 
appears — every  measure  the  King  adopts, 
and  every  mistj-ess  h^  discards. 

For  the  rest  of  his  character,  he  appears  to 
have  been  an  easy  tempered,  compassionate, 
and  kind  man;  combining  an  extraordinary 
diligence  and  regularity  in'^his  official  busi- 
ness and  domestic  economy,  with  a  singular 
love  of  gossip,  amusement,  and  all  kinds  of 
miscellaneous  information — a  devoted  attach- 
ment, and  almost  ludicrous  admiration  of  his 
wife,  with  a  wonderful  devotion  to  the  King's 
mistresses,  and  the  fair  sex  in  general,  and 
rather  a  suspicious  familiarity  with  various 
pretty  actresses  and  singers :  and,  above  alj, 
a  practical  sagacity  and  Qunning  in  the  man- 
agement of  affairs,  with  so  much  occasional 
credulity,  puerility,  and  folly,  as  would  often 
tempt  us  to  set  him  dovra  for  a  driveller. 
Though  born  with  good  blood  in  his  veins, 
and  a  kinsman,  indeed,  of  his  great  patronj 
the  first  Earl  of  Sandwich,  he  had  nothing  to 
boast  of  urhis  immediate  progenitors,  being 
born  the  son  of  a  tailor  in  London,  and  enter- 
'ng  on  life  in  a  state  of  the  utmost  poverty.  It 
ivas  probably  from  this  ignoble  vocation  of  his 
father,  that  he  derived  that  hereditary  taste 
for  dress  which  makes  such  a  conspicuous 
figure  in  his  Diary.  The  critical  and  affeo- 
fioiiate  notices  of  doublets,  cloaks,  beavers, 
periwigs,  and  sword-belts,  actually  outnum- 
bering, we  think,  all  the  entries  on  any  other 
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subject  whatever,  and  plainly  engrossinff.  even 
in  the  most  agitating  circumstances,  no'small 
share  of  (he  author's  attention.  Perhaps  it  is 
to  the  same  blot  in  his  scutcheon,  that  we 
should  trace  a  certain  want  of  manliness  in 
his  whole  character  and  deportment.  Certain 
it  is  at  least,  that  there  is  room  for  such  an. 
imputation.  He  appears  before  us,  from  first 
to  last,  with  the  true  temper,  habits,  and  man- 
ners of  an  Underling— ohseqaious  to  his  supe- 
riors—civil and  smooth  to  all  men— lavish  in 
attentions  to  persons  of  influence  whom  he 
dislikes— and  afraid  and  ashamed  of  being 
seen  with  his  best  friends  and  benefactors> 
when  they  are  supposed  to  be  out  of  favour 
— most  solicitous  to  keep  out  of  quan-els  of 
all  sorts — and  ensuring  his  own  safety,  not 
only  by  too  humble  and  pacific  a  bearing  in 
scenes  of  contention,  but  by  such  stretches  of 
simulation  and  dissimulation  as  we  cannot 
easily  reconcile  to  our  notion  of  a  brave  and 
honourable  man. 

To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  this  carried, 
that,  though  living  in  times  of  great  actual, 
and  greater  apprehended  changes,  it  is  with 
difficulty  that  we  can  guess,  even  from  this 
most  copious  and  unreserved  record  of  his  in- 
most thoughts,  what  were  really  his  political 
opinions,  or  whether  he  ever  had  any.  We 
learn,  indeed,  from  one  passage,  that  in  his 
early  youth  he  had  been  an  ardent  Round- 
head, and  had  in  that  capacity  attended  with 
exultation  the  execution  of  the  King — observ- 
ing to  one  of  his  companions  at  the  time,  that 
if  he  had  been  to  make  a  sermon  on  the  occa- 
sion, he  would  have  chosen  for  his  text  the 
fiords,  "  The  ,memoTy  of  the  wicked  shall 
rot."  This,  to  be  sure,  was  when  he  was 
onlyiri  his  eighteenth  year— but  he  seems 
afterwards  to  have  accepted  of  a  small  office 
in  the  Republican  Court  of  Exchequer,  of 
which  he  is  in  possession  for  some  time  after 
the  commencement  of  his  Diary.  That  work 
begins  in  January  1659,  while  Monk  was  on 
his  march  from  Scotland ;  and  yet,  not  only 
does  he  continue  to  frequent  the  society  of 
Harrington,  Hazlerigge,  and  other  staunch 
republicans,  but  never  once  expresses  any 
wish  of  his  own,  either  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Royalty,  or  the  continuance  of  the  Pro- 
tectorate, till  after  he  is  actually  at  sea  with 
Lord  Sandwich,  with  the  ships  that  brought 
Charles  back  from  Breda !  After  the  Restora- 
tion is  consolidated,  indeed,  and  he  hag  got  a 
good  office  in  the  Admiralty,  he  has  recorded, 
amply  enough,  his  anxiety  for  the  permanency 
of  the  ancient  dynasty — though  he  cannot 
help,  every  now  and  then,  reprobating  the 
profligacy,  wastefulness,  and  neglect  of  the 
new  government,  and  contrasting  them  disad- 
vantageously  with  the  economy,  energy,  and 
popularity,  of  most  of  the  measures  o^  the 
Usurper.  While  we  give  him  credit,  there- 
fore, for  great  candour  and  impartiality  in  the 
private  judgments  which  he  has  here  record- 
ed, we  can  scarcely  pay  him  the  .compliment 
of  saying  that  he  has  any  political  principles 
whatever— or  any,  at  least,  for  which  he 
would  ever  have  dreamed  of  hazarding  hia 
own  worldly  prosperity. 
«2 
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Another  indioatipin.of  the  same  low  and 
ignoble  turn  of  mind  is  to  be  found,  we  think, 
in  his  penurious  anxiety  about  his  money — 
the  intense  satisfaction  with  which  he  watches 
its  increase,  and  the  sordid  and  vulgar  cares 
to  which  he  condescends,  to  check  its  ex- 
penditure.    Even  after  he  is  in  possession  of 
a  great  income,  he  goes  and  sits  by  the  tailor 
till  he  sees  him  sew  all  the  buttons  on  his 
<loublet-^-and  spends  four  or  five  hours,  of  a 
very  busy  day,  in  watching  the  coach-maker 
laying  on  the  coats  of  varnish  on  the  body  of 
his  coach!  When  he  gives  a  dbner,  he  knows 
exactly  whkt  every  dish  has  cost  him — and, 
tells  a, long  story  of  his  paddling  half  the 
night  with  his  fingers  in  the  dirt,  digging  up 
some  money  he  had  buried  in  a  garden,  and 
conveying  it  with  his  own  hands,  with  many 
feaTs  and  contrivances,  safely  back  to  his 
house.     With  all  this,  however,  he  is  charit- 
able to  the  poor,  kind  to  his  servants  and  de- 
pendents, a'nd  very  indulgent  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  his  family— though  we  find  him  chron- 
icling his  own' munificence  in  helping  to  fit 
out  his  wife's  brother,  when  he  goes  abroad 
to  push  his  fortune,  by  presenting  him  with 
"ten  shillings— and  a  coat  that  I  had  by  me 
— a  close-bodied,  light-coloured,  cloth  Cbat — 
with  a  gold  edging  on  each  sea.m — that  was 
the  lace  of  my  wife's-  best  petticoat,  when  I 
married  her!" 

As  we  conceive,  a  good  deal,  not  only  of 
the  interest,  but  of  the  authority  and  just 
constraetion  of  the  information  contained  in 
the !  work,  depends  on  the  reader  having  a 
correct  knowledge  of  the  individual  by  whom 
it  is  famished,  we  think  we  cannot  do  bett* 
than  begin  our  extracts  with  a  few  citations 
'  illusti-ative  of  the  author's  own  character, 
habits,  and  condition,  as  we  have  already  at- 
tempted to  sketch  them.  The  very  first  entry 
exhibits  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was 
then  orily  twenty-seven  years  of  age — and 
had' been  received,  though  not  with  much 
honour,  into  the  house  of  his  kinsman  Sir  Ed- 
ward Montague,  afterwards  Earl  of  Sandwich. 
This  is  his  condition  in  the  beginning  of  1659. 

,  "Jan.  1st  (Lord's  day).  Thia  morning,  (we 
living  lately/ m  the  garret,)  I  rose,  put  on  my  suit 
with  great  skirts,  having  not  lately  worn  any  other 
clothes  but  them.  Went  to  Mr  Gunning's  chapel 
at  Exeter  House,  &c.  Dined  at  home  in  the  garret, 
where  my  wife  dressed  the  remains  of  a  turkey, 
and  in  the  doing  of  it  she  burned  her  hand.  I  staid 
at  home  the  whole  afternoon,  looking  over  my  ac- 
counts ;  then  went  with  my  wife  to  my  father's,  &o. 
— 2d.  From  the  Hall  I  called  at  home,  and  so  went 
to  Mr.,  Grewe's  (my  wife  she  was  to  go  to  her 
father's),  and  Mr.  Moore  and  I  and  another  gentle- 
man went  out  aiid  drank  a  cup  of  ale  together  in  the 
new  market,  and  there  I  eat  some  bread  and  cheese 
for  my  dinner." 

His  passion  for  dress  breaks  out  in  every 
page  almost ;  but  we  shall  insert  only  one  or 
two  of  the  early  entries,  to  give  the  reader.a 
notion  of  the  style  of  it. 

"  loth.  This  day  I  put  on  til y  new  silk  suit,  the 
first  that  ever  I  wore  in  my  life. — 12th.  Home,  and 
called  my  wife,  and, took  her  to  Clodins'  to  a  great 
wedding  of  Nan  Hartlib  to  Mynheer  Roder,  which 
■  was  kept  at  Goring  Hoiise  with  very  great  state, 
cost    and  noble  company.     But  among  all  the 


beauties  there,  my  wife  was  thought  the  greatest.— 
13ih.  Up  early,  the  first  day  that  I  j)ul  on  my  black 
camiett  coat  with  silver  buttons.    To  Mr.  Spone, 
whom  I  found  in  his  njght-gown,  &c. — 14th.  'To 
the  Privy  Scale,  and  thence  to  jny  Lord's,  where 
Mr.  Pirn  the  tailor  arid  I  af|reed  upon  making  me  a 
velvet  coat. — 25ih.  This  night  3V^.  Hewer  brought 
me  home  from  Mr.  Pim's  my  velvet  coat  and  cap, 
the  first  that  ever  I  had.    1  his  the  first  day  that 
ever  I  saw  my  wife  wear  black  patches  since  we 
were  married. — My  wife  seemed  very  prelly  lo-day, 
it  being  the  first  time  I  had  given  her  leave  to  weare 
a  black  patch.— 22d.  This  morning,  heariiig  that  ihe 
(Jueene  grows  worse  again,  I  sei^f  to  sioj)  the  mak- 
ing of  my  velvet  cloak,  till  I  see  whether  she  lives 
or  dies. — 30th.   I'o  my  great  sorrow  find  myself 
43i.  worse  than  I  was  the  last  month,  which  wus 
ihen  760Z.,  and  now  if  is  but  llll.    Bui  it  hath 
chiefly  arisen  from  my  layings  out  in  clothes  fo,i' 
myself  and  wife;  viz.  for  her  about  \2l.  aiidfor 
myself  55Z.,  or  thereabouts  ;  having  made  myself  a 
velvet  cloak,  two  new  cloth  skirts, 'black,  plain 
both  ;  a  new  shag  gown,  trimmed  with  gold  but- 
tons and  twist,  \vith  a  new  hat,  and  silk  lops  for  my 
legs,  and  many  other  things.,  being  resolved  hence- 
forward to  go  like  myself..  And  also  two  perriwiggs, 
one  whereof  costs  me  21.  and  the  other  40s.  I  have 
worn  neither  yet,  but  will  begin  next  week,  (Jod 
willing. — 29th.    Lord's  day.    This  morning  I  put 
on  my  best  black  cloth  suit,  trimmed  with  scarieit 
ribbon,  very  neat,  with  my  cloak  lined  with  velvelt, 
and  a  new  beaver,  which  altogether  is  very  noble, 
with  my  black  silk  knit  canons  1  bought  a  njoniji 
ago. — 30th.  Up,  and  put  on  a  new  surhmer  black 
bombazin  suit ;  and  being  come  how  to  an  agree- 
ment with  my  barber  to  keep  my  perriwig  in  good 
order  at  20s.  a  year,  I  am  like  to  go  very  spruce, 
niore  than,  I  used  to  do. — 31st.  This  dayLgota 
little  rent  in  my  new  fine  camiett  cloak  with  the 
latch  of  Sir  G.  Carteret's  door ;  but  it  is  darned  qp 
at  my  tailor's,  that  it  will  be  no  great  blemish  to  it; 
but  it  troubled  me." 

This,  we  suppose,  is  enough — though  there 
ar6  more  than  five  hundred  such  notices  at  the 
service  of  any  curious  reader.  It  may  be  sup- 
posed what  a  treat  a  Coronation  would  be  to 
such  a  fancier  of  fine  clothes ;  and  accordingly, 
we  have  a  most  rapturous  description  of  it,  in 
all  its  glory.  The  King  and  the  Duke  of  York 
in  their  rdorning  dresses  wqre,  it  seems,  "but 
very  plain  men ;"  but,  when  attired  in  their 
"  most  rich  embroidered  suits  and  cloaks,  they 
looked  most  noble."  Indeed,  after  some  time, 
he  assures  us,  that  "  the  show  was  so  glorious 
with  gold  and  silver,  that  we  are  not  able  to 
look  at  it  any  longer,  our  eyes  being  so  much 
overcome !" 

As  a  specimen  of  the  credulity  and  toatMic 
which  constitutes  another  of  the  staples  of 
this  collection,  the  reader  may  take  tne  fol- 
lowing. 

"  19th.  Waked  with  a  very  high  wind,  and  said 
to  my  wife,  '  I  pray  God  I  hear  not  of  the  denlhof 
any  great  person, — this  wind  is  so  high  !'  fearing 
that  the  Queene  might  be  dead.  So  up ;  and  going 
by  coach  with  Sir  Wi  Batten  and  Sir  J.  Minnes  to 
St.  James',  they  tell  me  that  Sir  W.  Compton,  who 
it  is  true  had  been  a  little  sickly  for  a  week  or  fort- 
night, but  was  very  well  upon  Friday  night  lost.iat 
the  Tangier  Committee  with  us,  was  dead,— ™ed 
yesterday :  at  which  V  was  most  exceedingly  <»r- 
prised, — he  being,  and  so  all  the  world  saying  that 
he  was,  one  of  ihe  worthyest  men  and  best  oncers  oj 
State  now  in  Eiigland  ! 

"23d.  To  Westminster  Abbey,  and  there  did 
see  all  the  tombs  very  finely;  having  one  with  us 
alone,  (there  being  no  other  company  this  day  tosw 
the  tombs,  it  being  Shrove-Tuesday):  and  here  we 
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did  see,  by  parlicular  favour,  .the  body  of  Queeti 
Katherine  of  Yalois  ;^and  I  had  the  upper  part  of 
her  body  in  my  hands, — and  I  did  Itiss  her  mouih  ! 
— reflecting  upon  it  that  I  did  liiss  a  queene,  and 
that  this  was  my  birth  day,— thirty-six  years  old ! 
— that  I  did  kiss  a  qiwene  !  But  here  this  man,  who 
seems  to  understand  well,  tells  me  that  the  saying 
is  not  true  that  she  was  never  burieds, — for  she  was 
buried.— Only  when  Henry  the  Seventh  built  his 
Chapel,  she  was:  taken  up  and  laid  in  this  wooden 
coffin;  but  I  did  there  see  that  in  it  the  body  was 
buried  in  a  leaden  one,  which  remains  und^r  the 
body  to  this  day,  &.o.  &o.yT29th.  We  sat  under  the 
boxes,  and  saw  the  iiqe.ladies;  among  others,  my 
Lady  Kcrneguy,  who  is  most  deyili^ly  painted. 
And  so  home — it  being  intghty  pleasure  to  go  alone 
with  my  poor  -wife  in  a  cOSch  of  our  own  to  a  play ! 
and  makes  us  appear  ijiishty  .great,  I  think,  in  the 
woi;ld;  at  least,  grpa^er  thatt-ever  1  could,  or  my 
friends  for  me,  naye  once  expected;  or,  I  think, 
than  ever  any  of  my  family  ev«j'  yet  lived  in  my 
memory — but  my  cosen  Pepys  in  Salisbury  Court." 

,0r,  the   following   memorandums  of  his 

travels.  !  :  ..      • 

"A  mighty  cold  and  windy,  but  clear  day ;  and 
had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  Medway  running 
winding  up  airid  down,  njightily, — and  a  very, fine 
country :  arid  I  weiit  a  jitlle  out  of  the  way  to  Haye 
visited  Sir  John  Bsinkes,  but  he  at  l;0ndon  j  but-Here 
I  had  a  sight  of  his  seat  and  house,  the  outside,  which 
is  an  old  abbey  jiist  like  Hinchingbroke,  and  a.? 
good  at  least,  and  mightily  finely  placed  by  the 
river;  arid  he.  kc?eps  the  grounds  about  it,  and 
.Waljts  and  the  hotiie,  very  handsome :  I  was  might- 
ily pleased  with  the  sight  of  it.  Thence  to  Mayd- 
Btone,  which  I  had  a  mighty  mind  to  see,  having 
never  been  there ;  arid  walked  all  up  and  down  the 
town,— -and  up  to  the  tpp  of  the  steeple — and  had  a 
noble  view,  and  then  down  again :  and  in  the  town 
did  see  an  old  man  beating  of  flax !  anil  did.  step 
into  the  barn  and  give  him  riioney,  and  saw  that 
piece  of  husbandry,  which  j  never  saw;  and  it  is 
very  pretty !  In  the  street  also  I  did  buy  and  send 
to  our  inne,  the  Bell,  a  dish  of  fresh  fish.  And  so 
having  walked  all  round  the  town,  and  found  it  very 
pretty  as  most  towns!  ever  saw,  though  not  very 
big,  and  people  of  good  fashion  in  it,  we  to  our  inne 
and  had  a  gooddinner;  and  a  barber  came  to  me 
and  there  trimmed  me,  that  I  might  be  dean  against 
night  to  go  to  Mrf.  Allen,' &.C.  .     ,  ..'•'. 

"  So'aU  over  the  plain  by  the  sight  of  the  steeple 
(the  plain  high  and  low)  tdSalisbury  by  night ;  biit 
before  I  came  to  the:  town;  I  saw  a  great  fortifica- 1 
tipn,  and  there  light,  and  ,to  it  and  in  itl  and  find  it 
prodigious !  so  «s  to  fright  me  to  be  in  it  all  aloiie, ' 
at, that  time  of  nightr-itoeirig  dark.  I  understand| 
since  it  to  be  that  that  is  called  Old  Saruhi.  Cpme 
to  the  George  Inne,  where  lay  in  a  sil^bed;  and 
very  good'  diet,-&c.  &c— 22d.  So  the  three  women 
bemndW.  Hewer,  Murford,  and -our  guide,  .tind ,  I 
sijigle  to  Stonoh^ge,  oyer  the  plain,  aim  some  great 
ii^is,  eveii  t/a.f right,  yia\  Come  thither,  ana^ind 
them  as  prodigious  as  any  tales  I  ever  heard ,  of 
them,  and  worth  going  this  journey  to  see.  God 
knows  \yhat  their  use  was:  they  are  hard  to  tell,' 
but  yet  may  be  told.— rlZth,  Fnday.  Up,  finding; 
our  beds  good,  but  lousy;  which  made  us  merry  !  | 
— 9th.  Up,  and  got  ready,  and  eat  our  breakfast  ;  = 
and  t.hen  took  coach :  and  the  poor,  as  they  did 
yesterday,  did  staiid  at  the  coach  to  have  something 
given  them,  as  they  do  to  all  great  persons ;  and  1 
did  give  them  something!  and  the  town  mn^ic  did 
also  come  and  play ;  but,  Lord!  what  sad  jnusici 
they  rpade !  So  through;  th^  town,  and,  observed  atj 
onf  College  of  Magdalene  the  posts  ftevd  painted'.' 
ynd.understajid,  thatithe.Vipe-Chanqellor;  is'tfeere; 
this  year."  '         i 

Though  a  great, playgoer,  we  <3anaot  say; 
much  for  his  taste  iri  plays,  or  indeed  in  litera-* 
lureingener^.  Df  the  Midsummer's  Dream, 


he  gays,  "it  is  the  most  insipid,  ridiculous 
play  I  ever  saw  in  my  life."  And  he  is  al- 
most equally  dissatisfied  with  the  Merry  Wives 
of ,  Windsor,  and:  Henry  the  JV.  To  make 
amends,  however;  for  these  misjudgments)  he 
is  often  imueh  moved  by  the  concord  of  sweet 
sounds;  and  has,  in  the^  following  passage, 
described  the  effects,  they  produced  on  him, 
in  a  way  that  must  be,  admitted  to  be  original 
The  Virgin;  Martyr  (of  Massinger),  he  saysi, 
was  "mighty ;pleasaBt!  .Not  that  the  play  is 
\yorth  much,  but  it  is  finely  acted  by  Beck 
Marshall.,  But  that  which  did  please  me  be^ 
yeindanyithingiin, -the -whole  world,  vi;as  thp 
wind-musique,w:hen  the  angel  comes  do-wn  : 
which  is  so  sweet  that  it  ravished  me,  and 
indeed,  in.  a  word,  did  wrap  up  my  soul,  so 
that  it  made  me  really  sick  I — just  as  I  have 
formeriyheen  when  in  love  with  my  wife!" 

Though  "mighty  merry"  upon  all  occa- 
sions, and,  like  gentle  duhiess,  ever  loving  a 
joke,  we  are  afraid  he  had  not  much  relish  for 
wit.  His  perplexity  at  the  success  of  Hadibras 
is  exceedingly  ludicrous.  .  This'  is  his  own 
account  of  his  fiist  .attempt  on  Iuhi — 

"Hither  come  Mr.'  Baitersby;  4nd  We  falling 
into  discourse  of  a  new  hook  &f'  drollery  in  use', 
called  Hudebras,  I  would  needs  go  find  it  but,  an^ 
met  writh  it  at  the  Temple:  cost  me2s,6d:  But 
when  I  come  to  read  it,  it  is  so  silly  an'  abase  of 
the  presbyter  Knjght, going  to  the  warrs,  that  lam 
ashamed  of  it;  and^by  and  by  meeting  at^Mr, 
Towhseptl'rat  dinner,  I  sold  it  to  him/of  tSd?" 

The  seoorid  isinotmuchmore  snocessful, , 

"  To  Paul's  Church  Yard,  and  there  looked 
upon  the  second  part  of  Hudibras— which  I  luynot, 
but  borrow  to  read, — to  see  if  it  be  as  good  as  the 
first,  which  the  world  cried  so  mightily  up;  though 
it  hath  not  a  good  hking  in  me,  though  I  had  tried 
twice  or  three  titties  reading,  to  bring  myself  to 
think  it  witty.". 

The  following  is  a  ludicrous  instance  of  his 
parsimony  and  household  meanness. 

"29lh.  (King's  birth-day.)  ,Rose  early,  and  jmt 
six  spoons  and  a  porringer  of  silver  in  nm  pocket,  to 
£ive  away  to-day.  Back  to  dinner  at  Sir  WiHiam 
Batten's ;  and  then,  after  a  walk  in  the  fine  gar- 
dens, we  went  to  Mrs.  Browne's,  where  Sir  W. 
Pen  audi  Lwere  , godfathers,  and  Mrs.  Jordan  and 
Shipman  godmothers  to  her  boy.  And  there,  be 
fore  and  after  the  christening,  we  were  with  ih" 
woman  above  in  her  chamber  ;,;but  whether  we  car 
ried  ourselves  well  or  ill,  I  know  not ;  biit  I  wa» 
directed  by  young  Mrs.  Batten.  "Orife  passage,  of 
•a  \&dy-that  eate  wafers  ^iOt  her  dog,  &A-St  little  de- 
pleasBDte.  I  did  give  the  midwife  10».,  and  the  nurse 
5s.,  and  th^  maid  of  the  house  2s. ...But,  for  as 
much  asl  expected  to  give  the  name  to  the  childe, 
but  did  not  (it  being  called  iphn),  I foretori  then  to 
gilfe  my  plate." 

On  another,  occasion,  when  he  had,  accortl- 
ing  to  the  fashion  of  the  tiine,  sent  a  piece  of 
plate,  on  a  holiday,  to  Ms  official  superior,  he 
Te.pprd^  yrhh  great  joy, 

,  '*  Afferdinner  Will,  comes  to  teU  me  that  he  had 
jtteseiited  >my, piece  of  plate  to  Mr., Coventry,  who 
takiesit  very  kindjyt^nd, sends  me  a  very  kind  let- 
ter, dn^the  plate  hack  again, — of  which  my  heart  u 
very  glad." 

Throughout  the  whole  work,  indeed,  he  is 
mainly  occupied  with  reckonhig  up  and  se- 
curing* his  ,  gains— rttirjiing.  them  into  good 
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gold — and  bagging  and  hiding  them  in  holes 
and  coniei-s.  His  prosperity,  indeed,  is  naar- 
vellous ;  and  shows  us  how  good  a  thing  it 
was  to  be  in  office,  even  in  the'  year  1660. 
When  he  goes  with  Lord  Sandwich  to  bring 
Bver  the  King,  he  is  overjoyed  with  his  Ma- 
jesty's bounty  of  a  month's  pay  to  all  the 
ships'  officers— and  exultingly  counts  up  his 
share,  and  "  finding  himself  to  be  worth  very 
nearly  lOOi.,  blesses  Almighty  God  for  it— not 
having  been  worth  25j.  clear  When  he  left  his 
home."  And  yet,  having  got  the  office  of 
Clerk  of  the  Acts  in  the  Admiralty,  and  a  few 
others,  he  thrives  with  such  prodigious  ra- 
pidity, that  before  the  end  of  1666,  this  is  his 
own  account  of  his  condition. 

"To  my  accounts* wherein  at  last  I  find  them 
clear  and  right ;  hut  to  my  great  discontent  do  find 
that  my  gettings  this  year  have  been  573i.  less  than 
my  last:  it  being  this  year  in  all  but  29861;  where- 
as, the  last.  I  got  3560M  And  then  again  my 
spendings  this  year  have  exceeded  my  spendmgs 
the  last,  by644i. :  my  whole  spendings  last  year 
being  but  5091. ;  whereas  this.yearit  appears  I  have 
spent  1154^.,— which  is  a  sum  not  fit  to  be  said  that 
ever  I  should  spend  in  one  year,  before  I  am  mas- 
ter of  a  better  estate  than  I  am.  Yet,  blessed  be 
God !  and  I  pray  God  make  me  thankful  for  it,  I 
do  find  myself  worth  in  money,  all  good,  above 
6200!.;  which  i/ above  18002.  more  than  I  was  the 
last  year." 

We  have  hinted,  however,  at  a  worse  mean- 
ness than  the  care  of  money,  and  sordid  house- 
hold economy.  When  his  friends  and  patrons 
seem  falling  into  disgrace,  this  is  the  way  he 
takes  to  countenance  them. 


"I  found  my  Lord  Sandwich  there,  poor  man! 
I  see  with  a  melancholy  face,  and  suffers  his  beard 
to  grow  on  bis  upper  lip  more  than  usual.  !•  took 
him  a  little  aside  to  know  when  I  should  wait  on 
him,  and  wliere :  he  told  me,  that  it  would  be  best 
to  meet  at  his  lodgings,  without  being  teen  to  walk 
together.  Which  I  liked  very  well;  and,  Lord! 
to  see  in  what  difficulty  I  stand,  that  I  dare  not  walk 
with  Sir  W.  Coventry,  for  fear  my  Lord  or  Sir  G. 
Carteret  should  see  me ;  nor  with  either  of  them, 
for  fear  Sir  W.  Coventry  should !  &c. 

"  To  Sir  W.  Coventry's — after  much  discourse 
with  'him,  I  walked  out  with  him  into  James' 
Park  ^  where,  being  afraid  to  be  seen  with  him  (he 
having  not  yet  leave  to  kiss  the  King's  hand,  but 
notice  taken,  as  I  hear,  of  all  that  go  to  him),  I  did 
take  the  pretence  of  my  attending  the  Tangier  Com- 
mittee to  take  my  leave  of  him. ' 

It  is  but  a  small  matter,  after  this,  to  find, 
that  when  the  office  is  besieged  by  poor  sail- 
ors' wives,  clamouring  for  their  arrears  of  pay, 
he  and  Mrs.  Pepys  are  dreadfully  "  afraid  to 
send  a  Venison  pasty,  that  we  are  to  have  for 
supper  to-night,  to  the  cook  to  be  baked — for 
fear  of  their  offering  violence  to  it." 
.  Notwithstanding  his  great  admiration  of  his 
wife  and  her  beauty,  and  his  unremitting  at- 
tention to  business  and  money,  he  has  a  great 
deal  of  inriocent(l)  dalliance  with  various 
pretty  actresses  at  the  playhouses,  and  passes 
a  large  part  of  his  time  in  very  profligate  so- 
ciety. Here  is  a  touch  of  his  ordinary  life, 
which  meets  us  by  accident  as  we  turn  over 
the  leaves. 

"  To  the  King's  house ;  and  there  going  in  met 

'  with  Knipp,  and  she   took  us  up'into  th&  tireing- 

looms ;  and  to  the  women's  ihift, — where  Nell  (that 


is,  Nell  Gwyn) — was  dressing  herself,  and  was  all 
unready,  and  is  very  pretty,  prettier  than  I  thouglit. 
And  into  the  scene-room,  and  there  sat  down,  and 
she  gave  us  fruit :  and  here  I  read  the  questions  lo 
Knipp,  while  she  answered  me,  through  all  her  part 
of  '  FIbra's  Figary's;'  which  was  acted  to-day. 
But,  Lord !  to  see  how  they  were  bolh>  painted, 
would  make  a  man  mad,  and  did  make  me  loath 
them !  and  what  base  company  of  men  comes 
among  them,  and  how  lewdly  they  talk!  And 
how  poor  the  men  are  in  clothes,  and  yet  what  a 
shew  they  make  on  the  stage  by  candle-light  is  very 
observable.  But  to  see  how  Nell  cursed,— for 
having  so  few  people  in  the  pit,  was  strange."  - 

Now,  whether  it  was  strange  or  not,  it  was 
certainly  very  wrong  in  Nell  to  curse  so  un- 
mercifully, even  at  a  thin  house.  But  we 
must  say,  that  it  was  neither  so  wrong  nor  so 
strange,  as  for  this  grave  man  of  office,  to 
curse  deliberately  to  himself  in  this  his  pri- 
vate Diary.  And  yet  but  a  few  pages  after, 
we  find  this  emphatic  entry, — "in  fear  of 
nothing  but  this  damned,  business  of  the  prizes. 
I  fear  my  lord  will  receive  a  cursed  deal  of 
trouble  by  it." 

The  following  affords  a  still  stronger  picture 
of  the  profligacy  of  the  tiines. 

"  To  Fox  Hall,  and  there  fell  into  the  company 
of  Harry  Killigrew,  a  rogue  newly  come  back  out 
of  France,  but  still  in  disgrace  at  our  Court,  and 
young  Newport  and  others ;  as  very  rogues  as  any 
m  the  town,  who  were  ready  to  take  hold  of  every 
woman  that  come  by  them.  And  so  to  supper  in 
an  arbours  but.  Lord!  their  mad  talk  did  make  my 
heart  ake !  And  here  I  first  iinderstood  by  their  talk 
the  meaning  of  the  "company  that  lately  were  called 
Bailers ;  Harris  telling  how  it  was  by  a  meeting  of 
some  young  blades,  where  he  was  among  them, 
and  my  Lady  Bennet  and  her  ladies;  and  there 
dancing  naked!  and  all  the  roguish  things  in  the 
world.  But,  Lord  !  what  loose  company  was  this 
that  I  was  in  to-night !  though  full  of  wit ;  and 
worth  a  man's  being  in  for  once, — to  know  the  na- 
ture of  it,  and  their  manner  of  talk  and  lives." 


These  however,  we  have  no  doubt^  were 
all  very  blameless  and  accidental  associations 
on  his  part.  But  there  is  one  little  liaison  of 
which  we  discover  some  indications  in  the 
journal,  as  to  which  we  do  not  feel  so  well 
assured,  unreserved  as  his  confessions  un- 
doubtedly are,  that  he  has  intrusted  the  whole 
truth  even  to  his  short-hand  cipher.  We  al- 
lude to  a  certain  Mrs.  Mercer,  his  wife's  maid 
and  occalional  companion,  of  whom  he  makes 
frequent  and  very  particular  mention.  The 
following  entry,  it  will  be  allowed,  is  a  little 
suspicious,  as  well  as  exceedingly  character- 
istic. 

"  Thence  home— and  to  sing  with  my  wife  and 
Mercer  in  the  garden ;  and  coming  in,  I  find  my 
wife  plainly  dissatisfied  with  me,  that  I  can  spend 
so  much  time  with  Mercer,  teaching  her'  to  sing, 
and  could  never  take  the  pains  with  her.  Which  I 
acknowledge ;  but  it  is  because  the  girl  do  t^Ke 
music  mighty  readily,  and  she  do  not.^and  music 
is  the  thing  of  the  world  that  I  love  most,  and  al 
the  pleasure  almost  that  lean  now  take.  ■■  So  to  bed, 
in  some  little  discontent, — hit  no  words  from  me! 

We  trace  the  efTect  of  this  jealousy  very* 
curiously,  in  a  little  incident  chronicled  with 
great  simplicity  a  few  days  after,  where  he 
mentions  that  behig  out  at  supper,  the  party 
returned  "  in  two  coaches, — ^Mr.  Batelier  and 
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nis  sister  Mary,  and  my  wife  and  I,  in  one,— ^ 
and  Mercer  done  in  the  other." 

We  are  sorry  to  observe,  however,  that  he 
seems  very  soon  to  have  tired  of  this  caution 
and  forbearance ;  as  the  following,  rather  out- 
rageous merry-making,  which  takes  place  on 
the  fourth  day  after,  may  testify. 

"  After  dinner  with  my  wife  and  Mercer  to  the 
Beare-garden  ;  where  I  have  not  been,- 1  think,  of 
many  years,  and  saw  some  good  sport  of  the  bull's 
tossing  of  the  dogs :  one  into  the  very  boxes.  But 
it  is  a  very  rude  and  nasty  pleasure.  We  had  a 
great  many  hectors  in  the  same  box  with  us,  (and 
one,  very  fine,  went  into  the  pit,  and  played  his  dog 
for  a  wager,  which  was  a  strange  sport  for  a  gen- 
tleman,) where  they  drank  wine,  and  drank  Mer- 
cer's health  jirst;  which  1  pledged  with  My  hat  off.' 
We  supped  at  home,  and  very  merry.  And  then 
about  nine  o'clock  to  Mrs.  Mercer's  gate,  where 
the  fire  and  boys  expected  us,  and  her  son  had  pro- 
vided abundance  of  serpents  and  rockets :  and  there 
mighty  merry,  {my  Lady  Pen  and  Pegg  going 
thither  with  us,  and  Ntin  Wright,)  till  about  twelve 
at  liight,  flinging  our  fireworks,  and  burning  one 
another  and  the  people  over  the  way.  And  at  last 
our  businesses  being  most  spent,  we  into  Mrs.  Mer- 
cer's, and  there  mighty  merry,  smutting  one  another 
with  candle-grease  and  soot,  till  most  of  us  were 
like  devils !  And  that  being  done,  then  we  broke 
up,  and  to  my  house ;  and  there  I  made  them  drink, 
and  up  stairs  we  went,  and  then  fell  into  dancing, 
(W.  Batelier  dancing  well,)  and  dressing  him  and  I 
and  one  Mr.  Bannister  (who  with  my  wife  come 
over  also  with  us)  like  women  ;  and  Mercer  put  on 
a  suit  of  Tom's,  like  a  boy,  and  mighty  mirth  we 
had — and  Mercer  danced  ajigg!  andMan  Wright, 
and  my  wife,  and  Pegg  Pen  put  on  perriwigs. 
Thus,  we  spent  till  three  or  four  in  the  morning-^ 
mighty  merry !" — Vol.  i.  p.  438,  439. 

After  all  this,  we  confess,  we  are  not  very 
much  surprised,  though  no  doubt  a  little 
shocked,  to  find  the  matter  come  to  the  fol- 
lowing natural  and  domestic,  though  not  very 
dignified  catastrophe. 

"This  day,  Mercer  being  not  at  home,  but, 
against  her  mistress'  order,  gone  to  her  mother's, 
and  my  wife,  going  thither  to  speak  with  W,  Hewer, 
beat  her  there  !  ! — and  was  angry ;  and  her  mother 
saying  that  she.was  not  a  prentice  girl,  to  ask  leave 
every  time  she  goes  abroad,  my  wife  with  good 
reason  was  angry,  and  when  she  come  home  bid 
her  be  gone  again.  And  so  she  went  away !  which 
trtmbled  me,— -but  yet  less  than  it  would,  because 
of  the  condition  we  are  in,  in  fear  of  coming  in  a 
little  time  to  be  less  able  to  keep  one  in  her  quality." 

Matters,  however,  we  are  happy  to  say, 
seem  to  have  been  wonderfully  soon  made  up 
again — for  we  find  her  attending  Mrs.  P.,  as 
usual,  in  about  six  weeks  after ;  and  there  are 
various  subsequent,  though  very  brief  and 
discreet  notices  of  her,  to  the  end  of  the  Diary. 

It  is  scarcely  fair,  we  confess,  thus  to  drag 
to  light  tKe  frailties  of  this  worthy  defunct 
secretary :  But  we  really  cannot  well  help  it 
— ^he  has  laid  the  temptation  so  directly  in 
our  way.  If  a  man  will  leave  such  things  on 
record,  people  will  read  and  laugh  at  theni,, 
although  he  should  long  before  be  laid  snug 
in  his  grave.  After  what  we  have  just  ex- 
tracted, the  ireader  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  following  ingenious  confession. 

"  The  truth  is,  I  do  indulge  myself  a  little  the 
more  in  pleasure,  knowing  that  this  is  the  proper 
age  of  my  life  to  do  it ;  atld  put  of  my  observation, 
that  most  men  that  do  thrive  in  the  world  do  for- 


get to  take  pleasure  during  the  time  that  .they  are 
getting  their  estate,  but  reserve  that  till  they  have 
got  one,  and  then  it  is  too  late  for  them  to  enjoy  it." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic,  and  at  the 
same  time  most  creditable  pieces  of  naivete 
that  we  meet  with  in  the  book,  is  in  the  ac- 
count he  gives  of  the  infinite  success  of  a 
speech  which  he  delivered  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1667,  in  explanation 
and  defence  of  certain  alleged  mismanage- 
ments in  the  navy,  then  under  discussion  in 
that  assembly.  The  honourable  House  pro- 
bably knew  Ijut  little  about  the  business ;  and 
nobody,  we  can  well  believe,  knew  so  much 
about  it  as  our  author, — and  this,  we  have  no 
doiibt,  was  the  great  merit  of  his  discourse, 
and  the  secret  of  his  success : — For  though 
we  are  disposed  to  give  him  every  credit  for 
industry,  clearness,  arid  practical  judgment, 
we  think  it  is  no  less  plain  from  his  iilanner 
of  writing,  than  from  the  fact  of  his  subse- 
quent obscurity  in  parliament,  that  he  could 
never  have  had  any  pretensions  to  the  char- 
acter of  an  orator.  Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, this  speech  seems  to  have  made  a  great 
impression  at  the  time ;  and  certainly  gave 
singular  satisfaction  to  its  worthy  maker.  It 
would  be  unjust  to  withhold  from  our  readers 
his  own  account  of  this  bright  passage  in  his 
existence.  In  the  morning,  when  he  came 
down  to  Westminster,  he  had  some  natural 
qualms. 

"  And  to  comfort  myself  did  go  to  the  Dog  and 
drink  half  a  pint  of  mullfd  sack, — and  in  the  hall 
did  drink  a  dram  of  brandy  at  Mrs.  flewlett's !  and 
with  the  warmth  of  this  did  find  myself  in  better 
order  as  to  courage,  truly." 

Ha  spoke  three  hours  and  a  half  "  as  com- 
fortably as  if  I  had  been  at  my  own  table," 
and  epded  soon  after  three  in  the  afternoon ; 
but  it  was  not  thought  fit  to  put  the  vote  that 
day,  "many  members  having  gone  out  to 
dinner,  and  come  in  again  half  drunk."  Next 
morning  his  glory  opens  on  him. 

"  6th.  Up  betimes,  and  with  Sir  D.^Gauden  to 
Sir  W,  Coventry's  chamber ;  where  the  first  word 
he  said  to  me  was,  '  Good-morrow,  Mr.  Pepys, 
that  must  be  Speaker  of  the  Parliament  Hotise:' 
and  did  protest  I  had  got  honour  for  ever  in  Parlia- 
ment. He  said  that  his  brother,  that  sat  by  him, 
admires  me ;  and  another  gentleman  said  that  I 
could  not  get  less  than  10002.  a  year,  if  I  ■wovXijmt 
on  a  gown  and  plead  at  the  Chancery-bar.  But, 
what  pleases  ine  most,  he  tells  me  that  the  Solici- 
tor-generall  did  protest  that  he  thonght  I  spoke  the 
best  of  any  man  in-  England.  My  Lord  Barkeley 
did  cry  me  up  for  wliat  they  had  heard  of  it ;  and 
others.  Parliament-men  there  about  the  King,  did 
say  that  they  never  heard  such  a  speech  in  their  lives', 
delivered  in  that  manner.  From  thence  I  went  to 
Westminster  Hall ;  where  I  met  with  Mr.  G.  Mon- 
tagu, who  came  to  me  and  kissed  me,  and  told  me 
that  he  had  often  heretofore  kissed  my  hands,  but 
now  he  would  kiss  my  lips:  protesting  that  I  was 
another  Cicero!  and  said  all  the  world  said  the  same 
of  me.  Mr.  Godolphin  ;  Mr.  Sands,  who  swore  he 
would  go  twenty  miles  at  any  time  to  hear  the  like 
again,  and  that  he  neffer  saw  so  many  sit  four  hours 
together  to  hear  any  man  in  his  life  as  there  did  to 
hear  me.  Mr.  Chichly,  Sir  John  Duncomb,  and 
every  body  do  say  that  the  kingdomwill  ring  of  my 
abilities,  and  that  I  have  done  myself  rightfor  my 
wliole.life ;  and  so  Captain  Coke  and  others  of  my 
friends  say  that  no  man  had  ever  such  an  oppor- 
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turiily  of  waiting  his  abilhiiBB  known.  And  that  I 
may  cite  all  at  onfce;  Mr.  Lieuiehant  of  the  Tower 
did  telt  me  that  Mr.  Vaughan  did  protest  to  him, 
and  that  in  his  hearing  saia  so  to  the  Dqke  of  Al- 
bermafle,  and  afterwards,  to  Sir  W.  Coventry,  that 
hei  had  sat  twenty-six  years  in  Parliament  and  never 
heard  such  a  speech  there  before  !  for  which  the  Lord 
God  make  me  thankful!  and  that.I,  may  make  iuse 
of  it,  not  to  pride  and  vainglory,  but  that,  now  I 
have  this  esteem,  I  may  do  nothing  that  may 
lessen  ill" 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  of  this — but  we 
have  given  rather  too  much  space  already  to 
Mr.  Pepys'  individual  concerns :  and  must 
turn  now  to  something  of  more  public  interest. 
Before  taking  leave  of  private  life,  however, 
we  may  notice  one  or  two  things,- that  we 
collect  incidentally,  as  to  the  manners  and 
habits  of  the  times.  The  playhouses,  of  wliich 
there  seem  to  have. been  at  least  three,  opened 
apparently  soon  after  noon — ^though  the  en- 
tertaijiments  often  lasted  till  late  in  the  night 
— but  we  cannot  make  out  whether  they  were 
ever  exhibiteiby  daylight.  The  pit,  in  some 
of  them  at  least,  must  have  been  uncovered,; 
for  our  author  speaks  repeatedly  of  being  an- 
noyed in  that  place  by  rain  and  hail.  For 
several  years  after  the  Restoration,  ^omen's 
parts  were  done  by  boys, — though  there  seem 
always  to  have  been  female  singers.  The 
hour  of  dinner  was  almost  always  twelve ;  and 
men  seem  generally  to  have  sat  at  table  with 
their  hats  on.  The  wines  mostly  in  use  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  Spanish  white  wines 
— ^both  sweet  and  dry^some  clarets^ — but  ho 
port.  It  seems  still  to  have  been  a  custom  to 
go  down  to  drink  in  the  cellar.  The  Houses 
of  Parliament  met,  like  the  courts  of  law,  at 
nine,  and  generally  adjourned  at  noon.  The 
style  of  dress  seems  to  have  been  very  vari- 
able, and  very  costly — periw-igs  appear  nOt  to 
have  been  introduced,  even  at  court,  till  1663 
— and  the  still  greater  abomination  of  hair 
powder  not  to  have  been  yet'  dreamed  of.. 
Much  of  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  and  the 
greater  part  of  Westminster,  were  not  paved 
— and  the  police  seems  to  have  been  very 
deficient,  as  the  author  frequently  speaks  of 
the.  danger  oi  returning  from  Whitehall  and 
that  neighbourhood  to  the  city  early  in  the 
evening  —  no  lamps  in  the  streets.  Some 
curious  notices  of  prices  might  be  collected 
out  of  these  voluines — ^but  we  have  noted  but 
a  few.  Coaches  seem  to  have  been  common, 
and  very  cheap— our  author  gets  a  very  hand- 
some one  for  9.21.  On  the  other  hand,  he  pays 
il.  10s.  for  a  beaver,  and  as  much  for  a  wig. 
Pictures  too  seem  to  have  brought  large  prices, 
considering  the  value  of  money  and  the  small 
proportion  of  the  people  who  could  then  have 
any  knowledge  of  the  art.  He  pays  251.  for 
a  portrait  of  his  wife,  and  301.  for  a  miniature, 
besides  ©ig^t  guineas  for  the  setting — 'and 
mentions  a  flower-pifece  for  which  the  painter 
refused  70!.  We  may  take  leave  of  him  and 
his  housekeeping,  by  inser|ing  his  account  of 
two  grand  dinners  he  seems  to  have  given — 
both  which  he  appears  to  have  regarded  as 
matters  of  very  weighty  concernment.  As  to 
the  first  he  says— 

"  My  head  being  full  of  to-morrow 'a  dinner, 


went  to  my  Lord  Crewe's,  there  to  invite  Sir 
Thomas,  &c.  Thencer  home  :  and  there  find  one 
laying  of  my  napkins  against  to-morrow  in  figures 
ol  all  ports  ;  which  i^  mighty  pretty ;  and  it  seems 
it  is  his  trade,  and  he  gets  much  money  by  it.  i  14ih, 
Up  very  betimes,  and  with  Jane  to  Levett's,'  there 
to  conclude  upon  •  OUT  dinner ;  and  thenqe  to  the 
[^wterer's  to  buy  a  pewter  sesterne,  vyhic^,  Liiave 
ever  hitherto  been  without.  Anon  conies  my  com- 
pany, viz.  my  Lord  Hinchingbroke  and  his  lady, 
Sir  Philip  Carteret  and  his  lady,  Godolphihandmy 
cosen  Roger,  and  Creed :  and  riiighty  morry;  and 
by  and  by  to  dinner,  which  was  very  good  and 
plentiful  (and  I  .should  haVf  said,  and  Mr.  George 
Montagu,  who  came  at  a  very  little  warning,  which 
was  exceeding  kind  of  him}.  And  there,  among 
Other  things^  my  lord  had  Sir  Samuel  Morland'a 
late  invention  for  casting  up  of  sums  of  £  s.d.; 
which  is  very  pretty,  but  not  very. useful. '  Most 
of  our  discourse  was  of  my  Lord  Sandwich  and  Jiis 
family,  as  being  all'olus  of  the  family.  '■  AndfWtih-  ■■■ 
extraordinary  pleasure  all  the  afternoon,  thusto- 
gether,  eating  and  looking  over  my  closeii""     ' 

The  next  seems  to  have  been  still  more 
solemn  and  successful.         

"23d,  To  the_  office  till  noon,  when  word 
brought  me  that  my  Lord  Sandwich  wascome ;  so 
I  presently  rose,  and'thete  I  found  my  Lords  Sand- 
wich, Peterborough,  and  Sir  Charles  Harbord ;  and 
presently  after  them  comes  my  Lord  Hinchihg- 
broke,!  Mr.  Sidney,  and  Sir  Wilfiarn  Godolphin. 
And  aftpr  greejing  thepi  a,rtd"  some  tiine  spent  in 
talk,  dinner  was  brought  up,  one  dish  after 'another; 
but  a  dish  at  a  time  ;  but  all  so  gofad  !_  But,  above 
all  things,  the  variety  of  wines  and  excellent  of  their  ' 
kind  I  nad  for  them,  and  all  in  so  good  order,  ihat 
they  were  mightily  pleased,  and  myself  full  of  con- 
tent at  it :  anq  incfeed  it  was,  of  a  dinner  of  about 
six  or  eight  dishes,  as  noble  as  any  man  need  lo 
have,  I  tnink  ;  at  least,  all  Was  done  in  the  noblest 
manner  that  ever  I  had  any,  and  I  have  rarely  seen 
in  my  life  better  any  where  else-,  even  at  ihs  Court. 
After  dinner  my.lords  lo  cards,  and  the.  rest  of  us 
silting,  about  them  and  talking,  and  looking  on  mV 
books  and  picture's,  and  my  wife's  drawings,  which' 
they  commended  mightily:  arid- mighty  rrierry  ail'! 
day  long,  with  exceeding-  great  content,  and  so  till 
Seven  at  night ;  and  so  took  their  leaves,  it  being 
dark  and  foul  weather.  Thus  was  this  entertain- 
ment over — the  best,  of  its  kind  and  .the  fuUeist  of 
honour  and  content  to  me  that  ever'I  had  in  iny 
life  ;  and ;I  shall  no^  easily  have  so  gijod  again."' ' 

'  On  turning  to  the  pohtical  or '  historical 
parts  of  this  record,  we  are  rather  disap- 
pointed in  finding  so  little  that  is  curious  or 
interesting  in  that  earliest  portion  of  it  which 
carries  us  through  the  whole  work  of  the 
Restoratioil.  Though  there  are  almost  daily 
entries  from  the  1st  of  Jsinuary  1659,  and 
though  the  author  was  constantly  In  commu- 
nication with  persons  in  public  situations — ' 
was  persona,lly  ititroducedtp  the  King  at  the 
Hague,  and:  came  home  in  the  same  ship 
with  him,  it  is  wonderful  how  few  partieultes 
pf  any  moment  he  has'beeri  enabled  to  put 
down;  and  how  little  the  tone  of  his.jounial 
exhibits  of  .that  ihterest  and' anxiety 'vi'hich 
we  are  apt  to  imagine  must  have  been  uni- 
versal during  the-  depeiidence  of  so  moment- 
ous a  revolution.  Even  this  barrenness,  hovr- 
ever,  is  not  without  instruction — and  illustrileB 
by  a  new  example,  hovv  insensible  the  Con- 
temporaries of  great  transactions  often  are  of 
their  importance,  and  how  much  more  pos- 
terity sees  of  their  character  than  those  who 
were  parties  to  them.    We  have  already  ob- 
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served  that  the  author's  own  political  predi- 
.ections  are  scarcely  distinguishable'  till  he 
is  embarked  in  the  fleet  to  bring  home  the 
King — ;and  the  greater  part  of  those  with 
whom  he  converses  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
as  undecided.  Monk  is  spoken  of  through- 
out with  considerable  contempt  and  aversion; 
and  among  many  instances  of  his  duplicity, 
it  is  recorded  that  upon  the  21st  day  of  Feb- 
ruary 1660,  he  came  to  Whitehall,  "and  there 
■made  a  speech  to  them,  recommending  to 
them  a  Commonwealth,  and  against  Charles 
Stuart."  The  feeling  of  the  city  is  repre- 
sented, no  doubt,  as  extremely  hostile  to  the 
Parliament  (here  uniformly  called  the  Rump); 
but  their  aspirations  are  not  said  to  be  directed 
t6'  royalty,  but  merely  to  a  free  Parliament 
and  the  dissolutioh  bf  the  existing  junto.  So 
late  as  the  month  of  March  our  author  ob- 
serves, "great  is  the  talk  of  a  single  person. 
Charles,  George,  or  Richard  again.  For  the 
last  of  which  my  Lord  St.  John  is  said  to 
speak  very  high.  Great  also  is  the  dispute 
in  the  House,  in  whose  name  the  writs  shall 
issue  for  the  new  Parliament."  It  is  a  com- 
fort however  to  find,  in  a  season  of  such  uni- 
versal dereliction  of  principle,  that  si^al 
perfidy,  even  to  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
IS  visited  with  general  scorn.  A  person  of 
the  name  of  Morland,  who  hacj  been  em- 
ployed under  the  Protector  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  office,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
betraying  his  trust,  and  communicating  pri- 
vately with  the  exiled  monarch — and,  upon 
now  resorting  to  him,  had  been  graced  with 
the  honour  of  knighthood.  Even  our  cold- 
hearted  chronicler  speaks  thus  of  this  deserter. 

"  Mr.  Morland,  now  Sir  SainuSl,  was  here  on 
board ;  but  I  do  nol  find  that  my  lord  or  any  body 
did  give  him  any  respect — ihe  being  looked  upon 
by  him  and  all  men  as  ?  knave.  Amonc  others 
he  betrayed  Sir  Rich.  Willis  tjiat  msrriea  Dr.  F. 
Jones'  daughter,  who  had  paid  him  lOOOJ.  at  one 
time  .by  the  Protector's  and  Secretary  Thurloe's 
order;  for  intelligence  that  he  sent  concerning  the 
King." 

And  there  is  afterwards  a  similai  expres- 
sion of  honest  indignation  against  "that  per- 
fidious rogue  Sir  G.  Downing,"  who,  though 
he  had  served  in  the  Parliamentary  antly 
under  Okey,  yet  now  volunteered  to  go  after 
him  and  Corbet,  with  the  King's  warrant,  to 
Holland,  and  succeeded  in  bringiiig  them 
back  asv  prisoners,  to  their  death — and  had 
the  impudence,  when  there,  to  make  a  speech 
to  "  the  Lords  States  of  Holland,  telling  them 
to  their  faces  that  he  observed  that  he  was 
not  received  with  the  respect  and  observance 
vow,  that  he  was  when,  he  came  froni.  the 
traitor  and  rebell  Cromwell !  by  whom,  tam 
sure,  he  hath  got  all  he  hath  in  the  world, — 
and  they  know  it  too." 

When  our  author  is  presented  to  the  King, 
he  very  simply  puts  down,  that  "  he  seems 
to  be  a  very  sober  man!"  .  This,  however, 
probably  referred  only  to  his  dress  and  equip- 
ment; which,  from  the  following  extract, 
seems  to  have  been  homely  enoUgh,  even  for 
a  republic. 

"  This  afternoon  Mr.  Bdward  Pickering  told  me 
in  what  a  sad,  poor  condition  for  clothes  and  money 


the  king  was,  and  all  hja  attendants,  when  he  came, 
lo  him  first  from  my  lord;  their  clothes  no(  6emgr 
worth  forty  shillings — the  best  of  them.  And  how 
overjoyed  the  King  was  when  Sir  J.  Greenville 
brought  him  some  money ;  so  joyful,  thiit  he  called 
ihe  Princess  Royal  and  Duke  of  York  to  look 
upon  it,  as  it  lay  in  the  portmanteau  before  it  was 
taken  out." 

On  the  voyage  home  the  names  of  the 
ships  are  changed'^-and^  to  be  sure  the  Rich- 
ard, the  Naseby,  and  the  Dunbar,  were  not 
very  fit  to  bear  the  royal  fl*tg — npr  even  the 
Speaker  or  the  Lambert.  There  is  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  landing,  and  a  still  longer,, of 
Lord  Sandwich's  investment  with  the  Order 
of  the  Garter — but  we  do  not  find  any  thing 
of  moment  recorded,  till  we  come  to  the 
Condemnation  and  execution  of  the  regicides 
— a  pitiful  and  disgusting  departure  from  the 
broad  principle  of  amnes.ty,  upon  the  basis 
of  which  alone  any  peaceful  restoration  could 
be  contemplated,  after  so  long  and  so  une- 
quivocally national  a  suspension  of  royalty. 
It  is  disgusting  to  find,  that  Monk  sate  on  the 
bench,  while  his  coiapanions  in  arms,  Harri- 
son, Hacker,  and  Axtell,  were  arraigned  for 
the  treasons  in  which  he  and  they  had  been 
associated.  Our  author  records  the  whole 
transactions  with  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  with  scarcely  a  remark — for  ex- 
ample, 

','  13th.  I  went  out  to  Charing  Cross,  to  see 
Major-General  Harrison  hanged,  drawn,  and  quar- 
tered ;  which  was  done  there ;  he  looking  as  cheer- 
ful! as  any  man  could  do  in  that  condition. — 18th. 
This  morning,  it  being  expected  that  Colonel 
Hacker  and  Axtell  should  die,  I  went  to  Newg'atp, 
but  found  they  were  reprieved  till  to-morrow. — 
19th.  This  morning' iny  dining-room  was  finished 
with  greene  serge  hanging  and  gilt  leather,  which 
is  very  handsome.  This  morning  Hacker  and 
Axtell  were  hanged' and  quartered,  as  the  rest 
are." 

He  is,  to  be  sure,  a  little  troubled,  as  he 
expresses  it,  at  the  disinterring  and  gibbet- 
ting  of  Cromwell's  dead  and  festering  body — 
thinking  it  unfit  that  "a  man  of  so  great 
courage  as  he  was,  should  have  that  dis- 
honour^-though  otherwise  he  might  deserve 
it — enough!"  He  does  not  fail,  however,  to 
attend  the  rest  of  the  executions,  and  to  des- 
cribe them  as  spectacles  of  ordinary  occur- 
rence— thus, 

"  19th.  This  morning,  before  we  sat,  I  went  to 
Aldgate ;  and  at  the  corner  shop,  a  draper's,  I 
_stooa,  and  did  see  Barkestead,  Okey,  and  Corbet, 
drawne  towards  the  gpUows  at  Tiburne;  and  there 
they  were  hanged  and  quartered.  They  nil  looked 
very  cheerful !  but  I  hear  they  all  die  defending 
wha*.  they  did  to  the  King  to  be  just ;  which  is 
very  strange !" 

"  14th.  About  eleven  o'clock,  having  a  room  got 
ready  for  us,  we  all  tvent  out  to  the  Tower  Hill ; 
and  there,  over  against  the  scaffold,  made  on  pur- 
pose this  day,  saw  Sir  Henry  Vane  brought.  A 
very  great  press  of  people.  He  made  a  lone 
speech,  many  times  interrupted  by  the  sherifTe  and 
others  there ;  and  they  would  have  taken  his  fiaper 
out  of  his  hand,  bur  he  would  not  let  it  go.  But 
they  caused  all  the  books  of  those  that  writ  after 
him  to  be  given  lo  the  sherifTe ;  and  the  trumpets 
were  brought  under  the  scaffold  that  he  might 
not  be  heard.  Then  he  prayed,  and  so  fitted  him 
self,  and  received  the  blow ;  but  the  scafibid  was 
so  crowded  that  we  could  not  see  it  done.     He 
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had  a  blister,  or  issue,  upon  his  neck,  which  he 
desired  them  not  to  hurt  !  He  changed  not  his 
colour  or  speech  to  the  last,  but  died  justifying 
himself  and  the  cause  he  had  stood  lor ;  and 
spoke  very  confidently  of  his  being  presently  at 
the  right  hand  of  Christ ;  and  in  all  things  ap- 
peared the  most  resolved  man  that  ever  died  in 
that  manner." 

Ill  spite  of  those  rigorous  measures,  the 
author  very  soon  gets  disgusted  with  "  the 
lewdness,  beggary,  and  wastefulness,"  of  the 
new  government — and  after  sagaciously  re- 
marking, ,that  "  I  doubt  our  new  Lords  of  the 
Council  do  not  mind  things  as  the  late  powers 
did — but  their  pleasure  or  profit  more,"  he 
proceeds  to  make  the  following  striking  re- 
marks on  the  ruinous  policy,  adopted  on  this, 
and  many  other  restorations,  of  excluding  the 
only  men  really  acquainted  with  business,  on 
the  score  of  their  former  opposition  to  the 
party  in  power. 

"  From  that  we  discoursed  of  the  evil  of  put- 
ting out  men  of  experience  in  business,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  King's  party  at  present,  who,  as 
the  Papists,  though  otherwise  fine  persons,  yet 
being  by  law  kept  (or  these  four-score  years  out  of 
employment,  they  are  now  wholly  uncapahle  of 
business  ;  and  so  the  Cavaliers,  for  twenty  years, 
who  ibr  the  most  part  have  either  given  themselves 
over  to  look  after  country  and  family  business,  and 
those  the  best  of  them,  and  the  rest  to  debau- 
chery, &c. ;  and  that  was  it  that  hath  made  him 
high  against  the  late  bill  brought  into  the  House 
for  making  all  men  incapable  of  employment  that 
had  served  against  the  King.t  People,  says  he,  in 
the  sea-service,  it  ia  impossible  to  do  any  thing 
without  them,  there  being  not  more  than  three 
men  of  the  whole  King's  side  that  are  fit  to  com- 
mand almost ;  and  there  were  Captn.  Allen,  Smith, 
and  Beech  ;  and  it  may  he  Holmes,  and  Utber ;  and 
Batts  might  do  something." 

In  his  account  of  another  conversation  with 
the  same  shrewd  observer,  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing striking  picture  of  the  different  temper 
and  moral  character  of  the  old  Republican 
soldiers,  as  contrasted  with  those  of  the  Roy- 
alists— of  the  former  he  reports— 

"Let  the  King  think  what  he  will,  it  ia  them  that 
must  help  him  in  the  day  of  warr.  For  generally 
they  are  the  most  substantial!  sort  of  people,  and 
the  soberest ;  and  did  d6sire  me  to  observe  it  to  rny 
Lord  Sandwich,  among  other  things,  that  of  all  the 
old  army  now  you  cannot  see  a  man  begging  about 
the  streets;  but  what?,  you  shall  have  this  captain 
turned  a  shoemaker ;  this  lieutenant  a  baker ;  this  a 
brewer;  that  a  haberdasher ;  this  common  soldier 
a  porter ;  and  every  man  in  his  apron  and  frock,  &c. 
as  if  they  never  had  done  any  thing  else ;  Whereas 
the  other  go  with  their  belts  and  swords,  swearing 
and  cursing,  and  stealing;  running  into  peopled 
houses,  by  force  oftentimes,  to  carry  Eway  some- 
thing ;  and  this  is  the  difference  between  the  temper 
of  one  and  the  other;  and  concludes  rand  I  think 
with  some  reason),  that  the  spirits  of  the  old  Par- 
liament soldiers  are  so  quiet  and  contented  with 
God's  providence,  that  the  King  is  safer  from  any 
evil  meant  him  by  them,  one  thousand  times  more 
than  from  his  own  discontented  Cavaliers.  And 
then  10  the  pubUck  managethont  of  business;  it  is 
donC;  as  he  observes,  so  loosely  and  so  carelessly., 
'  that  the  kingdom  can  never  be  happy  with  it,  every 
man  looking  after  himself,  and  his  own  lust  and 
luxury." 

The  following  is  also  very  remarkable. 

"It  is  strange  how  every  body  now-a-days  do 
Tfjlect  wpon  Oliver,  and  commend  him  ;  v.  hat  brave 
tilings  he  did,  and  made  all  the  neighbour  princes 


fear  him  ;  while  here  a  prince,  come  in  with  all  the 
love  and  prayers  and  good  liking  of  his  people,  who 
have  given  greater  signs  of  loyally  and  willingness 
to  serve  him  with  their  estates  than  ever  was  done 
by  any  people,  hath  lost  all  so  soon,  that  it  is  a 
miracle  that  a  man  could  devise  to  lose  so  much  in 
so  httle  time."  , 

The  following  particulars  of  the  condition 
of  the  Protector's  family  are  curious,  and 
probably  authentic.  The  conversation  is  in 
the  end  of  1664. 

"  In  my  way  to  Brampton  in  this  day's  journey 
I  met  with  Mr.  White,  Cromwell's  chaplain  that 
was,  and  had  a  great  deal  of  discourse  with  him. 
Among  others,  he  tells  me  that  Richard  is,  andiiaih 
long  been,  in  France,  and  is  now  going  into  Italy. 
He  owns  publickly,  that  he  do  correspond,  and  re- 
turn him  all  his  money.  That  Richard  hath  been 
in  some  straits  in  the  beginning;. but  relieved  by 
his  friends.  That  he  goes  by  another  name,  but 
do  not  disguise  himself,  nor  deny  himself  to  any 
man  th^t  challenges  him.  He  tells  me,  for  certain', 
that  offers  had  been  made  to  the  old  man,  of  marriage 
between  the  hing  and  his  daughter,  to  bave  obliged 
him— Am*  he  would  not.  He  thinks  (with  me)  tliat 
it  never  was  in  his  power  to  bring  in  the  King  wiih 
the  consent  of  any  of  his  officers  about  him;  and 
that  he  scorned  lo  bring  him  in,  as  Monk  did,  to 
secure  himself  and  deliver  every  body  else.  When 
I  told  him  of  what  I  found  writ  in  a  French  book 
of  one  Monsieur  SorbiereJ  that  gives  an  account  of 
hia  observations  here  in  England ;  among  other 
things  he  says,  that  it  is  reported  that  Cromwell 
did,  in  his  lifetime,  transpose  many  of  the  bodies 
of  the  kings  of  England  from  one  grave  to  another ; 
and  that  by  that  means  it  is  not  known  certainly 
whether  the  head  that  is  no^w  set  upon  a  post  be  that 
of  Cromwell,  or  of  one  of  the  kings ;  Mr.  White  tells 
me  that  he  believes  he  never  had  so  poor  a  low 
thought  in  him,  to  trouble  himself  about  it.  He  saj^s 
the  hand  of  God  is  much  to  be  seen  ;  and  that  all  his 
children  are  in  good  condition  enough  as  to  estate, 
and  that  their  relations  that  betrayed  their  family  are 
all  now  either  hanged  or  very  miserable." 

The  most  frequent  and  prolific  topic  in  the 
whole  book,  next  perhaps  to  that  of  dress,  is 
the  profligacy  of  the  court — or  what  may  fairly 
be  denominated  court  scanda;!.  It  would  be 
endless,  and  not  very  edifying,  to  attempt  any 
thing  like  an  abstract  of  the  shameful  immor- 
alities which  this  loyal  author  has  recorded 
of  the  two  royal  brothers,  and  the  greater  part 
of  their  favourites — at  the  same  time,  that 
they  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  the  work,  that 
we  cannot  well  give  an  account  of  it  without 
some  notice  of  them.  The  reader  will  pro- 
bably be  satisfied  with  the  following  speci- 
mens, taken  almost  at  random. 

"In  the  Privy  Garden  saw  the  finest  smocks  an'd 
linen  petticoats  of  my  Lady  Castlemaine's,  laced 
with  rich  lace  at  the  bottom,  that  ever  I  saw  ;  and 
did  me  good  to  look  at  them.  Sarah  told  me  how  the 
King  dined  at  my  Lady  Castlemaine's,  and  supped, 
every  day  and  night  the  last  week ;  and  that  the 
nigm  that  the  bonfires  were  made  for  joy  of  the 
Queene^s  arrivall,  the  King  was  there.  But  there 
was  ilo  fire  at  her  door,  though  at  all  the  rest  of  th« 
doors  almost  in  the.  street ;  which  was  much  ob 
served:  and  that  the  King  and  she  did  send  for  a 
pair  of  scales,  and  weighed  one  another;  and  she, 
being  with  child,  was  said  to  be  heaviest." 

"Mr.  Pickering  tells  me  the  siory  is  very  tru» 
of  a  child  being  dropped  at  the  ball  at  Court ;  and 
that  the  King  had  it  in  his  closet  a  week  after,  and 
did  dissect  it ;  and  making  great  sport  of  it,  said  thai 
in  his  opinion  it  must  have  been  a  month  and  three 
hiiurea  old;  and  that,  whatever  others  think,  he 
hath  the  greatest  loss  (it  being  a  boy,  as  he  says). 


thai  hath  lost  a  subject  by  the  business."— "  He 
told  me  also  how  bo^e.  the  Court  is,  nobody  look- 
ing after  business,  but  every  man  his  lust  and 
gain;  and  hflwthe  King  is  now  become  so  beeottecl 
upon  Mrs.  Stewart,  that  he  gets  into  corners,  and 
will  be  with  her  half  an  hour  together  kissing  her 
to  the  observation  of  all  the  world ;  and  she  now 
stays  by  herself  and  expects  it  as  my  Lady  Castle- 
maine  did  use  to  do;  to  whom  the  King,  he  savs. 
IS  still  kind,"  &c.  , 

■'  Coming  to  St.  James,  I  bear  that  the  Queene 
did  sleep  five  hours  pretty  well  to-night.  The  King 
•  they  all  say,  is  most  fondly  disconsolate  for  ber, 
and  weeps  by  her,  which  nlakes  her  weep ;  which 
one  this  day  told  me  he  reckons  a  good  sign,  for, 
that  It  carries  away  some  rheum  from  the  head  !■ 
She  tells  us  that  the  Queene's  sickness  is  the  spottetl 
fever ;  that  she  was  as  full  of  the  spots  as  a  leopard : 
which  IS  very  strange  that  it  should  be  no  more 
Known ;  but  perhaps  it  is  not  so.  And  that  the 
King  do  seem  to  take  it  much  to  heart,  for  that  he 
haih  wept  before  ber;  bat  for  all  that,  he  hath  not 
missed  one  night,  since  she  was  sick,  of  supping 
with  my  Lady  Casllemaine !  vfhich  I  believe  is 
true,  for  she  says  that  her  husband  hath  dressed  the 
suppers  every  night ;  and  I  confess  I  saw  him  my- 
self  coming  through  the  street  dressing  up  a  great 
Supper  to-night,  which  Sarah  says  is  also  for  the 
Kmgand  her;  which  is  a  very  strange  thing." 

"Pierce  do  tell  me,  amon^  other  news,  the  late 
frolick  and  debauchery  of  Sir  Charles  Sedley  and 
Buekhurst  running  up  and  down  all  the  night,  al- 
most naked,  through  the  streets  ;  and  at  last  fight- 
ing, and  being  beat  by  the  watch  and  clapped  up 
all  night ;  and  how  the  King  takes  their  parts  ;  and 
my  Lord  Chief  Justice  Keeling  hath  laid  the  con- 
stable by  the  heels  to  answer  it  next  sessions; 
which  is  a  horrid  shame.  Also  how  the  King  and 
these  gentlemen  did  make  the  fiddlers  of  Thetford, 
this  last  progress,  to  sing  them  all  the  obscene 
songs  they  could  think  of!  That  the  King  was 
drunk  at  Saxam  with  Sedley,  Buekhurst,  &c.  the 
night  that  my  Lord  Arlington  came  thither,  and 
would  not  give  him  audience,  or  could  not:  which  is 
true,  for  it  was  the  night  that  I  was  there,  and  saw 
the  King  go  up  to  his  chamber,  and  was  told  that 
the  King  had  been  drinking."—"  He  tells  me  that 
the  King  "and  my  Lady  Castlemaine  are  quite  broke 
off,  and  she  is  gone  away,  and  is  with  child,  and 
swears  the  King  shall  own  it ;  and  she  will  have  it 
christened  in  the  chapel  at  White  Hall  so,  and 
owned  for  the  King's  as  other  kings  have  done  ;  or 
she  will  bring  it  into  White  Hall- gallery,  and  dash 
the  brains  of  it  out  before  the  King's  face.'  He  tells 
me  that  the  King  and  court  were  never  in  the  world 
so  bad  as  they  are  now,  for,  gaming,  swearing, 
women,  and  drinking,  and  the  most  abominable 
vices  that  ever  were  in  the  world  ;  so  that  all  must 
come  to  nought." 

"  They  came  to  Sir  G.  Carteret's  house  at  Cran- 
bourne,  and  there  were  entertained,  and  all  made 
drunk;  and,  being  all  drunk,  Armerer  did  come  to 
the  King,  and  swore  to  him  by  God,  'Sir.'  says 
he,  '  you  are  not  so  kind  to  the  Duke  of  York  of 
late  as  you  used  to  be.' — '  Not  I !'  says  the  King. 
'  Why  so?' — '  Why,'  says  he,  'if  you  are,  let  us 
drink  his  health.' — '  Why  let  us,'  says  the  Kin^. 
Then  he  fell  on  his  knees  and  drank  it ;  and  having 
done,  the  King  began  to  drink  it.  '  Nay,  sir,'  says 
Armerer,  '  by  God  you  must  do  it  on  your  knees !' 
So  he  did,  and  then  all  the  company:  and  having 
done  it.  all  fell  a  crying  for  joy.  being  all  maudlin, 
and  kissing  one  another!  the  King  ihe  Duke  of 
York,  and  the  Duke  of  York  the  King  I  and*  in 
such  a  maudlin  pickle  as  never  people  were:  and 
so  passed  the  day  !" 

It  affords  us  no  pleasure,  however,  to  expose 
these  degrading  traits— even  in  departed  roy- 
alty; but  ii  is  of  niore  consequienoe  to  mark 
the  poJitical  vices  to  which  they  so  naturally 
'^d  .The  following  entry,'  on  the  King's  sd- 
25 
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journing  the  Parliament  in  1667,  gives  such  a 
picture  of  the  court  policy,  as  makes  one 
wonder  how  the  Bevolution  could  have  been 
so  long  deferred. 

"  Thus  they  are  dismissed  again,  to  their  general 
great  distaste,  I  believe  the  greatest  that  ever  Par- 
liarnent  was,  to  see  themselve?  so  fooled,  and  the 
nation  in  certain  condition  of  ruin,  while  the  King 
they  see,  is  only  governed  by  his  lust,  and  women, 
and-  rogues  about  him.  They  do  all  give  up  the 
kmgdom  lor  lost,  that  I  speak  to;  and  Jo  hear  to/mi 
the  King  says,  how  he  and.  the  Duke  of  York  do 

DO  WHAT  THEY  CAN  TO  GET  UP  AN  AKMY,  THAT  THEY 
MAY    NEED    NO    MORE    PARLIAMENTS:    and    how   my 

Lady  Castlemaine  hath,  before  the  late  breach  be- 
tween her  and  the  King,  said  to  the  King,  that  he 
must  rule  by  an  army,  or  all  would  be  los( .'  I  am 
told  that  many  petitions  were  provided  for  the  Par- 
liament,  complaining  of  the  wrongs  they  have  re- 
ceived from  the  court  Snd  courtiers,  in  city  and 
country,  if  the  Parliament  had  but  sat:  and  I  do 
perceive  they  all  do  resolve  to  have  a  good  account 
of  the  money  speBt„before  ever  they  give  a  farthin" 
"}°!"' ' ,?"'' '"«  vvhole  kingdom  is  every  where  sen- 
,  sible  of  their  being  abused,"  &c. 

The  following  confirmation  of  these  specu- 
!  lations  is  still  more  characteristic,  both  of  the 
parties  and  their  chronicler. 

,  "  And  so  she  (Lady  Castlemaine)  is  come  to-day, 
when  one  would  think  his  mind  should  be  full  of 
some  other  cares,  having  but  this  morning  broken 
up  such  a  Parhahaent  with  so  much  discontent  and 
so  many  wants  upon  him,  and  but  yesterday  heard 
such  a  sermon  against  adultery  !  But  it  seems  shW 
hath  told  the  King,  that  whoever  did  get  it,  he 
should  own  it.  And  the  bottom  of  the  quarrel  is 
this :— She  is  fallen  in  love  with  young  Jermin,  who 
bath  of  late  been  with  her  oftener  than  the  King, 

"l"  t!?-  """'  ^™"?  '"  ""'"'y  ™y  ^^^y  Falmouth ; 
the  King  is  mad  at  her  eiHertaining  Jermin,  and 
she  IS  mad  at  Jermin's  going  to  marry  from  her :  so 
they  are  all  mad ;— and  thus  the  kingdom  is  gov- 
erned! But  he  tells  me  for  certain  that  nothing 
IS  more  sure  than  that  the  King,  and  Duke  of  York, 
and  the  Chancellor,  are  desirous  and  labouring  all 
they  can  to  get  an  army,  whatever  the  King  says  to 
the  Parliament ;  and  he  believes  that  they  are  at 
last  resolved  to  stand  and  fall  all  three  together." 

A  little  after  we  find  traces  of  another  pro- 
ject of  the  same  truly  legitimate  school. 

"  7'he  great  discourse  now  is,  that  the  Parlia- 
ment shall  be  dissolved  and  another  called,  which 
shall  give  the  King  the  dean  and  chapter  lands; 
and  that  wilt  put  him  put  of  debt.  And  it  is  said 
ihat  Buckingham  do  knowingly  meet  daily  with 
Wildman  and  other  Gommonwealth-men ;  and  that 
when  he  is  with  them  he  makes  the  King  beUeve 
that  he  is  with  his  wenches." 

The  next  notice  of  this  is  in  the  fonn  of  a 
confidential  conversation  with  a  person  of 
great  intelligence. 

"And  he  told  me,  upon  my  several  inqniriesto  that 
purpose,  that  he  did  believe  it  was  not  yet  resolved. 
whether  the  Parliament  should  ever  meet  more  or  no, 
'he  three  great  rulers  of  things  now  standing  ihus: 
--The  Duke  of  Buckingham  is  absolutely  against 
their  meeting,  as  moved  thereto  by  his  people  that 
he  advises  with,  the  people  of  the  late  times,  who 
do  never  expect  to  have  any  thing  done  by  this. 
Parliament  for  iheir  religion,  and  who  do  propose 
that,  by  the  sale  of  the  church  lands,  they  shall  be 
able  to  put  the  King  out  of  debt,  &c.  ^e  tells  me 
that  he-  is  really  persuaded  that  the  design  of  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham  is  to  bring  the  slate  into 
such  a  condition  as;  if  the  King  do  die  wifh.int 
issue,  it  shall,  upon  his  death,  breah  into  pieces 
again;-  and"  so  put  by  the  Duke  of  Vork, — whom 
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they  have  disobliged,  they  linow,^o  that  degree  as 
to  despair  of  his  pardon.  He  lells  me  that  there  is 
no  way  to  rule  the  king  but  by  hrisknesse, — which 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham  hath  above  all  men  ;  and 
that  the  Duke  of  York  having  it  not;  his  best  way 
is  what  he  practises, — ihat  is  to  say,  a  good  lenjper, 
which  will  support  him  till  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Arlington  fall  out,  which  cannot  be 
long  first;  the  former  knowing  that  the  latter  did, 
ill  the  time  of  the  Chancellor,  endeavour  with  the 
Chancellor  to  hang  him  at  that  time,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  against." 

And  again — 

"  The  talk  which  these  people  about  our  King 
have,  is  to  tell  him  how  neither  privilege  of  parlia- 
ment nor  city  is  any  thing  ;  but  that  his  will  is  all, 
and  ought  to  he  so:  and  their  discourse,  it  seems, 
when  they  are  alone,  is  so  tase  and  sordid,  that  it 
makes  the  eares  of  the  very  gentlemen  of  ihg  back 
stairs  (I  think  he  called  them)  to  tingle  lo  hear  it 
spoke  in  the  King's  hearing;  a?id  that  must  be  very 
bad  indeed.^' 

The  following  is  not  so  material  as  to  doc- 
trine— though  we  thiak  it  very  curious. 

"  After  the  bills  passed,  the  King,  sittine  on  his 
throne,  with  his  speech  writ  in  a  paper  which  he 
held  in  his  lap,  and  scarce  looked  ofT  of  it  all  the 
time  he  made  his  speech  to  them,  giving  them 
thanks  for  their  subsidys,  of  which,  had  he  not 
need,  he  would  not  have  asked  or  received  ihern  ; 
and  that  need,  not  from  any  extravagancys  of  his, 
he  was  sure,  in  any  thing ! — but  the  disorders  of 
the  times.  Hie  speech  was  very  plain ;  nothing  at 
all  of  spirit  in  it,  nor  spoke  with  any ;  but  rather 
on  the  contrary  imperfectly,  repeating  many  time 
his  words,  though  he  read  all :  which  I  am  sorry  to 
see,  it  having  not  been  hard  for  him  to  have  got  all 
the  speech  without  booke." — And  upon  another 
occasion,  "  I  crowded  in  and  heard  the  Kipg's 
speech  to  them  ;  but  he  speaks  the  worst  that  ever  1 
heard  a  man  in  my  life:  worse  than  if  he  read  it 
all,  and  he  had  it  in  writing  in  bis  hand." 

It  is  observed  soon  after — viz.  in  1664 — as 
a  singular  thing,  that  there  should  be  but  two 
seamen  in  Parliament — and  not  above  twenty 
or  thirty  ftierchants:  And  yet  from  various 
intimations  we  gather  tliat  the  deportment  of 
this  aristocratical  assembly  was  by  no  means 
very  decorous.  We  have  already  had  the 
incidental  notice  of  many  members  coming 
TO  from  dinner  half  drunk,  on  the  day  of  the 
SiUfbor's  great  oration — and  some  of  them 
aippear  now  and  then  to  have  gone  a  little 
Urthefj.~early  as  the  hours  of  business  then 
were^ 

"  He  did  it«ll  me,  and  so  did  Sir  W.  Batten,  how 
Sir  Allen  ,Er<id«ricke  and  Sir  Allen  Apsley  did 
come  (£ru«%  the  oDhcr  day  into  the  House ;  and  did 
boiih  speak  for;h^,-an  hour,  together,  and  could  not 
be  either  laughed,  pr  pulled,  or  bid  to  sit  down  and 
hold  their  peace,-^tp  i^e  great  contempt  of  King's 
servants  a*id  cause,-;  ,>\!i(iefc  I  am  grieved  at  with 
a'll  my  hea»t."         ' 

The  Biingled  .eBBttavaga,ncie  and  penury  of 
this  disorderly  ewA  is  str^cingly  illustrated 
by  two  entriiBS,  niot  fe,r  frqm  ea<^  other,  in  the 
year  1667^n  oue  ,of  .wjiich  is  reieordet}  the 
royal  wardrobeKKin''«  pathetic  'lamentation 
over  the.-jCing's  naeefisiiies — representing  that 
his  Majesty  has  "acttially  no  handiercfiiefs, 
and  but  tpree  bands  io  ihis  neok"-^and  tfeat 
he  ;^^Binot  know  wh^r<e  to  take  up  a,  yard  of 
linen  for  ^s  service  !^^-)?t,nd  the  otter  setting 
6)r(h,  that  Ms  said  Majesty  had  \om-  25,000/, 


in  one  night  at  play  with  Lady  Castlesiaine 

and  staked  1000/.  and  15001.  on  a  cast.  It 
is  a  far  worse  trait,  however,  in  his  char- 
acter, that  he  was  by  no  means  scrupulous  aa 
to  the  pretexts  upon  wliichhe  obtained  money 
from  his  people — these  memoirs  conjaining 
repeated  notices  of  accounts  deliberately 
falsified  for  this  purpose — and  not  a  few  in 
particular,  in  whicn  the  expenses  of  the  navy 
are  exaggerated — we  are  afraid,  not  without 
our  author's  co-operation — to  cover  the  niis-  , 
application  of  the  money  voted  for  that  most 
popular  branch  of  the  service,  to  very  different 
purposes.  In  another  royal  imposture,  our 
author  now  appears  to  have  been  also  impli- 
cated, though  in  a  mantier  far  less  derogatory 
to  his  personal  honour, — we  mean  in  pro- 
curing for  the  Duke  of  York,  the  credit  which ,. 
he  has  obtained  with  almost  all  our  historians, 
for  his  great  skill  in  maritime  affslirs;  and  the 
extraordinary  labour  which  he  bestowed  in 
improving  the  condition  of  the  navy.  On  this 
subject  we  need  do  little  more  than  transcribe 
the  decisive  statement  of  the  noble  Editor,  to 
whose  care  we  are  indebted  for  the  publica- 
tion before  us ;  and  who,  in  the  summary  of 
Mr.  Pepys'  life  which  he  l\as  prefixed  to  it, 
observes — 

"  Mr.  Stanier  Clarke,  in  particular,  actually 
dwells  upon  the  essential  and  lasting  benefit  which 
that  monarch  conferred  on  his  country,  by  buUi- 
ing  up  and  regenerating  the  naval  power;  and  as- 
sens  as  a  proof  of  the  King's  great  ability,  that 
the  regulatiffiis  still  enforced  under  the  orders' of  the 
admiralty  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  originally 
drawn  up  by  him.  It  becomes  due  therefore  to  Mr. 
Pepys  to  explaiii,  that  for  these  improvements,  the 
value  of  which  no  person  can  doubt,  we  are  indebt- 
ed to  him,  and  not  to  his  royal  master.  To  estab- 
lish ihis  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to  refer  to  the 
MSS.  connected  with  the  subject  in  the  Bodleian 
and  Pepysian  libraries,  by  which  the  extent  of  Mr. 
Pepys'  official  labours  can  alone  be  appreciated; 
and  we  even  find  in  the  Diary,  as  early  as  1668, 
that  a  long  letter  of  regulation,  produced  before  the 
commissioners  of  the  navy  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
as  his  own  composition,  was  entirely  written  by  our 
clerk  of  the  acts." — (I.  xxx.) 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  citations  we 
have  now  made  from  these  curious  and  most 
miscellaneous  volumes,  will  enable  our  readers 
to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  value.  But 
we  fear  that,  at  all  events,  we  caimot  now  in- 
dulge them  in  any  considerable  additibn  to 
their  number.  There  is  a  long  account  of 
the  great  fire,  and  the  great  sickness  in  1666, 
and  a  still  longer  one  of  the  insulting  advance 
of  the  Dutch  fleet  to  Chatham  in  1667,  as 
well  as  of  our  absuxd  settlement  at  Tangiers, 
and  of  various  naval  actions  during  the  perioti 
to  which  the  Diary  extends.  But,  though  all 
these  contain  much  curious  matter,  we  are 
not  tempted  to  maks  any  extracts :  Both  be- 
cause the  accounts,  being  given  in  the  broken 
and  minute  way  which  belongs  to  the  form 
of  a  Diary,  do  not  afford  many  striking  or 
summary  passages,  and  because  what  is  new 
in  them,  is  not  for  the  most  part  of  any  great 
importance.  The  public  besides  has  been 
lately  pretty  much  satiated  with  details  on 
most  of  those  subjects,  in  the  contemporary 
work  of  Evelyn, — of  which  we  shall  only  say, 
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that  though  its  author  was  indisputably  more 
of  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a  man  of  taste 
than  our.actuary,  it  is  far  inferior  both  in  in- 
terest, euviosity,  and  substantial  instruction, 
to  that  which  we  are  now  considering.  The 
two  authors,  however,  we  are  happy  to  find, 
were  great  friends ;  and  no  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  Diary  with  more  uni- 
form respect  and  affection  than  that  of  Evelyn 
— though  it  is  very  edifying  to  see  how  the 
shrewd,  practical  sagacity  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness, revenges  itself  on  the  assumed  supe- 
riority of  the  philosopher  a'nd  man  of  letters, 
In  this  respect  we  think  there  is  a  fine  keep- 
ing of  character  in  the  sincerity  of  the  fol- 
lowing passage — 

"By  water  to  Deptford,  and  there  made  a  visit 
to  Mr.  Evelyn,  who,  among;  other  thinfra,  showed 
me  most  excellent  painting  in  little  ;  in  distemper, 
Indian  incke,  water  colours :  graveing ;  and  above 
all,  the  whole  mezzo-tinto,  and  the  manner  of  it, 
which  is  very  pretty,  and  good  things  done  with  it. 
He  read  to  me  very  much  also  of  his  discourse,  he 
hath  been  many  years  and  now  is  about,  about 
Gardenage;  which  is  a  most  noble  and  pleasant 
piece.  He  read  me  part  of  a  play  or  two  of  his 
own  making — very  good,  but  not  as  he  conceits, 
them,  I  think,  to  be.  He  showed  me  his  Hortus 
Hyemalis ;  leaves  laid  up  in  a  book  of  several  plants 
kept  dry,  which  preserve  colour,  however,  and 
look  very  finely,  better  than  an  herball.  In  fine  a 
most  excellent  person  he  is, — and  must  be  allowed 
a  little  for  a  little  conceitedness ;  but  he  may  well 
be  so,  being  a  man  so  much  above  others.  He  read 
me,  fhough  with  too  much  gusto,  some  little  poems 
of  his  own  that  were  not  transcendant;  yet  one  or 
two  very  pretty  epigrams ;  among  others,  of  a  lady 
looking  in  at  a  grate,  and  being  pecked  at  by  an 
eagle  that  was  there." 

And  a  little  after  he  chuckles  not  a  little 
over  his  learned  friend's  failure,  in  a  specula- 
tion about  making  bricks — concluding  very 
sagely,  "so  that  I  see  the  most  ingenious 
men  may  sometimes  be  mistaken !" 

We  meet  with  the  names  of  many  distin- 
guished men  in  these  pages,  and  some  char- 
acteristic anecdotes, — but  few  bold  characters. 
He  has  a  remarkable  interview  with'  Claren- 
don— in  which  the  cautious  and  artful  de 
meanour  of  that  veteran  politician  is  finely 
displayed,  though  on  a  very  trivial  occasion. 
The  Navy  Board  had  marked  some  trees  for 
cutting  in  Clarendon  Park  without  his  leave^ 
at  which  he  had  expressed  great  indignation; 
and  our  author  went,  in  a  prodigious  fright,  to 
pacify  him.  He  found  him  busy  hearing 
causes  inhis  chambers,  and  was  obliged  to  wait. 

"  After  all  done,  he  himself  called,  '  Come,  Mr. 
Pepys,  you  and  I  will  take  a  turn  in  the  garden.' 
So  he  was  led  down  stairs,  having  the  goute,  and 
there  walked  with  me,  I  think  above  an  hour,  talk- 
ing most'  friendly ,  but  cunningly.' — He  told  me  he 
would  not  direct  me  in  any  thing,  that  it  might  not 
be  said  that  the  Lord  Chancellor  did  labour  to  abuse 
the  King;  or  (as  I  offered)  direct  the  suspending  the 
report  of  the  purveyors:  but  I  see  what  he  means, 
.» and  will  make  it  my  work  to  do  him  service  in  it. 
But  Lord!  to  see  now  we  poor  wretches  dare  not 
do  the  King  good  service,  for  fear  of  the  greatness 
of  these  men!" 

Theje  is  no  literary  intelligence  of  any  value 
lo  be  gained  from  this  work.  Play  collectors 
will  probably  find  the  names  of  many  lost 
pieces — but  of  our  classical  authors  there  are 


no  notices  worth  naming — a  bare  intimation 
of  the  deaths  of  Waller,  Cowley,  and  Daven- 
ant,  and  a  few  words  of  Dryden — Milton,  we 
think,  not  once  mentioned.  There  is  more 
of  the  natural  philosophers  of  Greshara  Col- 
lege, but  not  rnuch  that  is  valuable — some 
curious  calculations  and  speculations  about 
money  and  coinages — and  this  .odd  but  au- 
thentic notice  of  Sir  W.  Petty's  intended  will. 

"Sir  William  Petty  did  tell  me  that  in  good 
earnest  he  hath  in  his  will  left  some  parts  of  his, 
estate  to  him  that  could  invent  such  and  such 
things.  As  among  others,  that  could  discover  truly 
the  way  of  milk  coming  into  the  breasts  of  a  wo- 
man !  and  he  that  could  invent  proper  characters  to 
express  to  another  the  mixture  of  relishes  and 
tastes.  And  says,.that  to  him  that  invents  gold,  he 
gives  nothing  for  the  philosopher's-Stone ;  for  (says 
he)  they  that  find  out  that,  will  be  able  to  pay  them- 
selves. But,  says  he,  by  this  means  it  is  better 
than  to  go  to  a  lecture  ;  for  here  my  executors,  that 
niust  part  with  this,  will  be  sure  to  be  well  con- 
vinced of  the  invention  before  they  do  part  with 
their  money." 

The  Appendix,  which  seems  very  judicious- 
ly selected,  contains  some  valuable  fragments 
of  historical  information :  but  we  have  not  now 
left  ourselves  room  for  any  account  of  them; 
and  are  tempted  to  give  all  we  can  yet  spare 
to  a  few  extracts  from  a  very  curious  corres- 
pondence between  Mr.  Pepys  and  Lord  Reay 
and  Lord  Tarbut  in  1699,  on  the  subject  of 
the  Second  Sight  among  our  Highlanders. 
Lord  Reay  seems  to  have  been  a  firm  believer 
in  this  gift  or  faculty — but  Lord  Tarbut  had 
been  a  decided  sceptic,  and  was  only  con- 
verted by  the  proofs  of  its  reality,  which  oc- 
curred to  himself  while  in  the  Highlands,  in 
the  year  1652  and  afterwards.  Some  of  the 
stories  he  tells  are  not  a  little  remarkable. 
For  example,  he  says,  that  one  night  when 
one  of  his  Celtic  attendants  was  entering  a 
house  where  they  had  proposed  to  sleep,  he 
suddenly  started  back  with  a  scream,  and  fell 
down  in  an  agony. 

"  I  asked  what  the  matter  was,  for  he  seemed  to 
me  to  be  very  much  frighted:  he  (old  me  very  seri- 
ously that  I  should  not  lodge  in  that  house,  because 
shortly  a  dead  coffin  would  be  carried  out  of  it,  for 
many  were  carrying  it  when  he  was  heard  cry !  I 
neglecting  his  words  and  staying  there,  he  said  to 
others  of  the  servants  he  was  very  sorry  for  it,  and 
that  what  he  saw  would  surely  bome  to  pass :  and 
though  no  sick  person  was  then  there,  yet  the  land- 
lord, a  healthy  Highlander,  died  of  an  apoplectic  fit 
before  I  left  the  house.^^ 

Another  occurred  in  1653,  when,  in  a  very 
rugged  part  of  the  country,  he  fell  in  with  a 
man  who  was  staring  into  the  air  with  marks 
of  great  agitation.  Upon  asking  what  it  was 
that  disturbed  him,  he  answered, 

"I  see  a  troop  of  Englishmen  leading  their  horses 
down  that  hill — and  some  of  them  are  already  in  the 
plain,  eating  the  barley  which  is  growing  in  the 
field  hear  to  the  hill.'  This  was  on  the  4th  of  May 
(for  I  noted  tKe  day),  and  it  was  four  or  five  days 
before  any  barley  was  sown  in  the  field  he  spoke  oi. 
AleXiinder  Monro  asked  him  how  he  knew  they 
were  Englishmen :  he  answered,  because  they  were 
leading  horses,  and  had  on  hats  and  boots,  which 
he  knew  no  Scotchmen  would  have  oil  there.  We 
took  little  notice  of  the  whole  story  as, other  than  a 
foolish  vision,  but  wished  that  an  English  party  were 
there,  we  being  then  at  war  with  them,  and>  the 
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place  almost  inaccessible  for  horsemen.  But  Ihe 
ieginning  of  August  thereafter,  the  Earl  of  Middle- 
toil,  then  lieutenant  for  the  King  in  the  Highlands, 
having  occasion  to  march  a  party  of  his  towards  the 
South  Islands,  sent  his  foot  through  a  place  called 
Inverlacwell.  and  the  forepart,  which  was  fost  down 
the  hill,  did  fall  to  eating  the  barley  which  was  on 
the  little  plain  under  it." 

Another  of  his  lordship's  experiences  was 
as  follows.  In  January  1682,  he  was  sitting 
with  two  friends  in  a  house  in  Ross-shite, 
when  a  man  from  the  islands 

"Desired  m^  to  rise  from  that  chair,  for  it  was 
an  unlucky  one.  I  asked  '  Why  V  He  answered, 
'  Because  there  was  a  dead  man  in  the  chair  next 
to  it.' — '  Well,'  said  I,  'if  it  be  but  in  the  next,  I 
may  safely  sit  here :  but  what  is  the  likeness  of  the 
man  ?'  He  said  he  was  a  tall  man  with  a  Ipng  grey 
coat,  booted,  and  one  of  his  legs  hanging  over  the 
chair,  and  his  head  hanging  down  to  tne  other  side, 
and  his  arm  backward,  as  it  were  broken.  There 
were  then  some  English  troops  quartered  near  the 
place,  and  there  being  at  that  time  a  great  frost 
after  a  thaw,  the  country  was  wholly  covered  over 
with  ice.  Four  or  five  Englishmen  riding  by  this 
house,  not  two  hours  after  (he  vision,  where  we 
were  sitting  by  the  fire,  we  heard  a  great  noise, 
which  proved  to  be  these  troopers.,  with  the  help  of 
other  servants,  carrying  in  one  of  their  number  who, 
had  got  a  very  mischievous  fall  and  had  his  arm 
broke;  and  falling  frequently  into  swooning  fits, 
they  brought  him  to  the  hall,  and  set  him  in  the 
very  chair  and  in  ihe  very  posture  which  the  seer 
had  proposed  :  hutAhe  Trtan  did  not  die,  though  he 
revived  with  great  difficulty." 

These  instances  are  chiefly  remarkable  as 
being  given  upon  the  personal  knowledge  of 
an  individual  of  great  judgment,  acuteness, 
and  firmness  of  character.  The  following  is 
from  a  still  higher  quarter ;  sjnce  the  reporter 
was  not  even  a  Scotchman,  and  indeed  no  less 
a  person  than  Lord  Clarendon.  In  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Pepys  in  1701,  he  informs  him,  that,  in 
1661,  upon  a  Scottish  gentleman  being  in  his 
presence  introduced  to  Lady  Cornbury,  he 
was  observed  to  gaze  upon  her  with  a  singu- 
lar expression  of  melancholy;  and  upon  one 
of  the  company  asking  the  reason,  he  replied, 
"I  see  her  in  blood!"  She  was  at  that  time 
in  perfect  health,  and  remained  so  for  near  a 
month,  when  she  fell  ill  of  small-pox :  And 

"  Upon  the  ninth  day  after  the  small-pox  ap- 
peared, in  the  morning,  she  bled  at  the  nose,  which 
quickly  atopt ;  but  in  the  afternoon  the  blood  burst 
out  again  with  great  violence  at  her  nose  and 
mouth,  and  about  eleven  of  the  clock  that  night 
she  dyed,  almost  weltering  in  her  blood .'" 

There  is  a  great  number  of  similar  stories, 
reported  on  the  most  imposing  testimony — 
though,  in  some  instances,  the  seer,  we  must 
say,  is  somewhat  put  to  it  to  support  his 
credit,  and  make  out  the  accomplisliment  of 
his  vision.  One  chieftain,  for  instance,  had 
long  been  seen  by  the  gifted,  with  an  arrow 
sticking  in  his  thigh ;  from  which  they  all  in- 
ferred, that  he  was  either  to  die  or  to  suffer 
greatly,  from  a  woijnd  in  that  place.  To  their 
Birprise,  however,  he  died  of  some  other  in- 
tlietion,  and  the  seers  were  getting  out  of  repu- 
tation ;  when  luckily  a  fray  arose  at  the  fune- 
ral, and  an  arrow  was  shot  fairly  through  the 
thigh,  of  the  dead  man,  in  the  very  spot  where 
the  vision  had  shown  it !  On  anotner  oeca^ 
Bion,  Lord  Reay's  grandfather  was  told  that 


he  had  been  seen  with  a  dagger  run  into  his 
breast — and  though  nothing  ever  happened  to 
him,  one  of  his  servants,  to  whom  he  had 
given  the  doublet  which  he  wore  at  the  time 
of  this  intimation,  was  stabbed  through  it,  in 
the  very  place  where  the  dagger  had  been 
seen.  Lord  Reay  adds,  the  lollowing  addi. 
tional  instance,  of  this  glancing,  as  it  were,  of 
the  prophecy  on  the  outer  garment. 

"John  Macky,  of  Dilril,  having  put  on  a  new 
suit  of  clothes,  was  told  by  a  seer  that  he  did  see 
the  gallows  upon  his  coat,  which  he  never  noticed ; 
but  some  time  adet  gave  his  coat  to  his  servant, 
William  Forbess,  to  whose  honesty  there  could  be 
nothing  said  at  that  time  ;  but  he  was  shortly  after 
hanged  for  theft,  with  the  same  coat  about  him:  my 
informer  being  an  eye-witness  of  bis  execution,  and 
one  who  had  heard  what  the  seer  said  before." 

His  lordship  also  mentions,  that  these 
visions  were  seen  by  blind  people,  as  well  as 
those  who  had  sight,— and  adds,  that  there 
wasi  a  blind  woman  in  his  time  who  had  the 
faculty  in  great  perfection ;  and  foretold  many 
things  that  afterwards  happened,  as  hundreds 
of  liviiig  witnesses  could  attest.  We  have  no 
time  now  to  speculate  on  these  singular  le^. 
gends-^but,  as  curious  memento^  of  the  lubri. 
city  of  human  testimony,  we  think  it  right 
they  should  be  once  more  brought  into  notice. 
And  now  we  have  done  with  Mr.  Pepys. 
There  is  trash  enough  no  doubt  in  his  journal, 
— trifling  facts,  and  siUy  observations  in 
abundance.  But  we  can  scarcely  say  that 
we  wish  it  a  page  shorter ;  and  are  of  opin- 
ion, that  there  is  very  little  of  it  which  does 
not  help  us  to  understand  the  character  of  hia 
times,  and  his  contemporaries,  better  than 
we  should  ever  have  done  without  it;  and 
make  us  feel  more  assured  that  we  compre- 
hend the  great  historical  events  of  the  age, 
and  the  people  who  bore  a  part  in  them. 
Independent  of  instruction  altogether  too, 
there  is  no  denying,  that  it  is  very  entertain- 
ing thus  to  be  transported  into  the  very  heart 
of  a  time  so  long  gone  by  J  and  to  be  admitted 
into  the  domestic  intimacy,  as  well  a?  the 
public  councils,  of  a  man  of  great  activity  and 
circulation  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  Read- 
ing this  book,  in  short,  seems  to  us  to,  be  quite 
as  good  as  .living  with  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  in 
his  proper  person, — and  though  the  court 
scandal  njay  be  detailed  with  more  grace  and 
vivacity  in  the  Memoires  de  Grammonf,  we 
have  no  doubt  but  even  this  part  of  his  multi- 
farious subject  is  treated  with  far  greater 
fidelity  and  fairness  in  the  work  before  us — 
while  it  gives  us  more  clear  and  undistorted 
glimpses  into  the  true  English  life  of  the 
times — for  the  court  was  substantially  foreign 
: — than  all  the  other  memorials  of  them  put 
together,  that  have  come  dawn  to  our  ovni. 

The  book  is  rather  too  dear  and  magnifi- 
cent. But  the  editor's  task  we  think  excel- 
lently performed.  The  ample  text  is  not 
incumbered  with  ostentatious  commentaries. 
But  very  brief  and  useful  notices  are  supplied 
of  almost  all  the  individuals  who  ate  men- 
tioned ;  and  an  admirable  and  yery  minute 
index  is  subjoined,  which  methodises  the  im- 
mense miscellany — and  places  thevagt  chaos 
at  our  disposal. 
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If  it  be  true  thsut  high  expectation  is  almost 
always  followed  by.  disappointment,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  readers  of  Mr.  Fox's 
history  should  not  be  disappointed.  So  great 
a  statesman  certainly  has  not  appeared  as  an 
author  since  the  time  of  Lord  Clai'endonJ 
and,  independent  of  the  great  space  which  he 
fills  in  the  recent  history  of  this  country,  and 
the  admitted  ^lendour  of  his  general  talentsj 
■^his  known  zeal  for  liberty,  tne  faine  of  his 
eloquence,  and  his  habitual  study  of  every 
thing  relating  to  the  constitution,  concurred  to 
dij-ettt  an  extraordinary  degree  of  attention  to 
the  work  upon  which  he  was  known  to  be 
engaged,  and  to  fix  a  standard  of  unattainable 
eyicellence  for  the  trial  of  his  first  aoknowlT- 
edged  production.  The  very  circumstance  of 
his  not  haying  published  any  considerable 
work  during  his  liie^  and  of  his  having  died 
before  bringing  this  to  a  conclusion,  served  to 
increase  the  general  curiosity;  and  to  accu- 
mulate upon  this  single  fragment  the  interest 
of  his  whole  literary  existence. 

No  human  production,  we  sijippose,  could 
bear  to  be  tried  by  such  a  test  j  and  those  who 
sit  down  to  the  perusal  of  the  work  before  us, 
under  the  influence  of  such  impressions,  are 
very  likely  to  rise  disappointed.  Witk  thosej. 
however,  who  are  at  all  on  their  guard  against 
the  delusive  effect  of  these  natural  emotions, 
the  result,  we  vtenture  to  predict,  will  be  dif- 
ferent: and  for  ourselves,  we  are  happy  to 
say,  that  we  have  not  been  disappointed  at 
all ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  very  greatly  moved 
and  delighted  with  the  greater  part  of  this 
singiilai'  volume. 

We  do  not  think  it  has  any  great  value  as  a 
history ;  nor  is  it  very  admirable  as  a  piece 
of  composition.  It  comprehends  too  short  a 
period,  and  includes  too  few  events,  to  add 
much  to  our  knowledge  of  facts ;  and  abounds 
too  little  with  splendid  passages  to  lay  much 
hold  on  the  imagination.  The  reflections 
which  it  contains,  too,  are  generally  more  re- 
markable for  their  truth  and  simplicity,  than 
for  any  great  fineness  or  apparent  profundity 
of  thinking :  and  many  opportunities  are  ne- 
glected, or  rather  purposely  declined,  of  en- 
tering into  large  and  general  speculations. 
Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  work,  we  think, 
is  invaluable;  not  only  as  a  memorial  of  the 
high  principles  and  gentle  dispositions  of  its 
illustrious  author,  but  as  a  record  of  those 
sentiments  of  true  English  constitutional  in- 
dependeiice,  which  seem  to  have  been  nearly 
'  fiorgotten  in  the  bitterness  and  haza.rds  of  our 
more  recent  contentions.  It  is  delightful  as 
the  picture  of  a  character;  and  most  instruct- 
ive and  opportune  as  a  remembrancer  of  pub- 
lic duties :  And  we  must  be  permitted  to  say 
a  word  or  two  upon  each  of  these  subjects. 


To  those  who  know  Mr.  Fox  only  by  tr.e 
gi-eat  outlines  of  his  public  history, — who 
know  merely  that  he  passed  front  the  dissi- 
pations of  loo  gay  a  youth  into  the  tumults 
and  cabals  of  a  political  life, — and  that  his 
days  were  spent  in  contending  about  public 
measures,  and  in  guiding  or  averting  the  tem- 
pests of  faction, — tile  spirit  of  indulgent  and 
tender  feeling  which  pervades  this  book  must 
a,ppear  very  unaccountable.  Those  who  live 
much  in  the  world,  even  in  a  private  station, 
commonly  have  thBir  hearts  a  little  hardened, 
and  their  moral  sensibility  a  httle  impaired. 
But  statesmen  and  practical  politicians  are, 
with  justice,  suspected  of  a  still  greater  forget- 
fulness  of  mild  impressions  and  lionourable 
scruples.  Coming  necessarily  into  contact 
with  great  vices  and  great  sufierings,  they 
must  gradually  lose  some  of  their  horror  for 
the  first,  and  much  of  their  compassion  for 
the  last.  Constantly  engaged  in  contention^ 
they  cease  pietty  generally  to  regard  any  hu- 
man beings  as  objects  of  sympathy  or  disiii- 
terested  attachment ;  and,  mixing  much  with 
the  most  corrupt  part  of  mankind,  naturally 
come  to  regard  the  species  itself  with  indif- 
ference, if  not  with  contempt.  All  the  softer 
feelings  are  apt  to  be  worn  off  in  the  rough 
conflicts  of  factious  hostility ;  and  all  the  finer 
Bloralities  to  Ije  effaced,  by  the  constant  con- 
templation of  expediency,  and  the  necessities 
of  occasional  compliance. 

Such  is  the  common  conception  which  we 
form  of  men  who  have  lived  the  life  of  Mr, 
Fox ;  and  such,  in  spite  of  the  testimony  of 
partial  friends,  is  the  impression  which  most 
private  persons  would  have  retained  of  him, 
if  this  Volume  had  not  come  to  convey  a  truer 
and  a  more  engaging  picture  to  the  world  at 
large,  and  to  posterity. 

By  far  the  most  remarkable  thing,  then,  in 
this  book,  is  the  tone  of  indulgence  and  un- 
feigned philanthropy  which  prevails  in  every 
part  of  it ; — a  most  amiable  sensibility  to  all 
the  kind  and  domestic  affections,  and  a  sort 
of  softheartedness  towards  the  sufferings  of 
individuals,  which  seems  hitherto  to  have 
been  thought  incompatible  with  the  stern  dig- 
nity of  history.  It  cannot  but  strike  us  with 
som.ething  still  more  pleasing  than  surprise, 
to  meet  with  traits  of  almost  feminine  tender- 
ness in  the  sentiments  of  this  veteran  states- 
man ;  and  a  general  character  of  charity 
towards  all  men,  not  only  remote  from  the 
rancour  of  vulgar  hostility,  but  purified  in  a 
great  degree  from  the  asperities  of  party  con- 
tention. He  expresses  indeed,  throughout,  a 
high-minded  contempt  for  Avhat  is  base,  and 
a  thorough  detestation  for  what  is  cruel :  But 
yet  is  constantly  led,  by  a  sort  of  generous 
prejudice  in  favour  of  human  nature,  to  admit 
r2 
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all  possible  palliations  for  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  delinquent,  and  never  attempts  to 
shut  him  out  from  the  benefit  of  those  natural 
sympathies  of  vrhich  the  had  as  vrell  as  the 
good  are  occasionally  the  objects,  from  their 
fortune^  or  situation.  He  has  given  a  new 
character,  we  think,  to  history,  by  this  soft 
and  condescending  concern  for  the  feelings 
of  individuals ;  and  not  only  left  a  splendid 
record  of  the  gentleness  and  affectionate  sim- 
plicity of  his  own  dispositions,  but  set  an  ex- 
ample by  which  we  hope  that  men  of  genius 
may  be  taught  hereafter  to  render  their  in- 
structions more  engaging  and  impressive. 
Nothing,  we  are  persuaded,  can  be  more 
gratifying  to  his  friends,  than  the  impression 
of  his  character  which  this  work  will  carry 
down  to  posterity ;  nor  is  it  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference to  the  country,  that  its  most  illustrious 
statesman  should  be  yet  more  distinguished 
for  the  amiableness  of  his  private  affections. 

This  softness  of  feeling  is  the  first  remark- 
able thing  in  the'  work  b^ore  us.  The  second 
is  perhaps  of  more  general  importance.  It  is, 
that  it  contains  the  only  appeal  to  the  old 
principles  of  Enghsh  constitutional  freedom, 
and  the  only  expression  of  those  firm  and 
temperate  sentiments  of  independence,  which 
are  the  peculiar  produce,  and  natural  protec- 
tion of  our  mixed  government,  which  we  recol- 
lect to  have  met  with  for  very  many  years. 
The  tone  of  the  work,  in  this  respect,  recalls 
us  to  feelings  which  seem  of  late  to  have 
slumbered  in  the  country  which  they  used  to 
inspire.  In  our  indolent  reliance  upon  the 
imperishable  virtue  of  our  constitution,  and 
in  our  busy  pursuit  of  wealth,  we  appeared  to 
be  forgetting  our  higher  vocation  of  free  citi- 
zens ;  and,  in  our  dread  of  revolution  or  foreign 
invasion,  to  have  lost  sight  of  those  intestine 
dangers  to  which  our  liberties  are  always 
more  immediately  exposed.  The  history  of 
the  Revolutibn  of  1688,  and  of  the  times  im- 
mediately preceding,  was  eminently  calculated 
to  revive  those  feelings,  and  restore,  those 
impressions,  which  so  many  causes  had  in 
our  days  conspired  to  obliterate ;  and,  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Fox,  could  scarcely  have  failed 
to  produce  a  very  powerful  eflfect.  On  this 
account,  it  must  be  matter  of  the  deepest  re- 
gret that  he  was  not  permitted  to  llnish,  or 
indeed  to  do  more  than  begin,  that  inspiring 
narrative.  Even  in  the  little  which  he  has 
done,  however,  we  discover  the  spirit  of  the 
master :  Even  in  the  broken  prelude  which 
he  has  here  sounded,  the  true  notes  are  struck 
with  such  force  and  distinctness,  and  are  in 
themselves  so  much  in  unison  with  the  natu- 
ral chords  of  every  British  heart,  that  we  think 
no  slight  vibration  will  be  excited  throughout 
tlie  country;  and  would  willingly  lend  our 
assistance  to  propagate  it  into  every  part  of 
the  empire.  In  order  to  explain  more  fully 
■  the  reason?  for  which  we  set  so  high  a  value 
upon  the  work  before  us  on  this  particular  ac- 
count, we  must  be  allowed  to  enlarge  a  little 
upon  the  evil  which  we  think  it  calculated  to 
correct. 

We  do  not  think  the  present  generation 
of  OUT  countrymen  substantially  degenerated 


from  their  ancestors  in  the  days  of  the  Revolu 
tion.  In  the  same  circumstances,  we  are  per- 
suaded, they  would  have  acted  with  the  same 
spirit; — nay,  in  consequence  of  the  more 
general  diffusion  of  education  and  intelli- 
gence, we  beUeve  they  would  have  been  still 
more  zealous  and  more  unanimous  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  But  we  have  of  late  been 
exposed  to  the  operation  of  various  causes, 
which  have  tended  to  lull  our  vigilance,  and 
relax  our  exertions ;  and  which  threaten,  un- 
less powerfully  counteracted,  to  bring  on, 
gradually,  such  a  general  indifference  and 
forgetfulness  of  the  interests  of  freedom,  as  to 
prepare  the  people  for  any  tolerably  mild 
form  of  servitude  which  their  future  rulers 
may  be  tempted  to  impose  upon  them. 

The  first,  and  the  principal  of  these  causes, 
however  paradoxical  it  may  seem,  is  the  ac- 
tual excellence  of  our  laws,  and  the  supposed 
inviolability  of  the  constitution.  The  second 
is,  the  great  increase  of  luxury,  and  the  tre- 
mendous patronage  of  the  government.  The 
last  is,  the  impression  made  and  maintained 
by  the  events  of  the  French  Revolution.  We 
shall  say  but  a  word  upon  each  of  these  pro- 
lific themes  of  speculation. 

Because  our  ancestors  stipulated  wisely  for 
the  public  at  the  Revolution,  it  seemed  to 
have  become  a  common  opinion,  that  nothing 
was  left  to  their  posterity  but  to  pursue  their 
private  interest.  The  machine  of  Govern- 
ment was  then  completed  and  set  agoing — 
and  it  will  go  on  without  their  interference. 
Nobody  taiks  now  of  the  divine  right,  or  the 
dispensing  power  of  kings,  or  ventures  to  pro- 
pose to  govern  without  Parliaments,  or  to 
•levy  taxes  without  their  authority; — there- 
fore, our  liberties  are  secure ; — and  it  is  only 
factious  or  ambitious  people  that  affect. any 
jealousy  of  the  executive.  Things  go  on  very 
smbothly  as  they  are;  and  it  can  never  be 
the  interest  of  any  party  in  power,  to  attempt 
any  thing  very  oppressive  or  injurious  to  the 
public.  By  such  reasonings,  inen  excuse  their 
abandonment  of  all  concern  for  the  commu- 
nity, and  find,  in  the  very  excellence  of  the 
constitution,  an  apology  for  exposing  it  to  cor- 
ruption. It  is  obvious,  however,  that  liberty, 
like  love,  is  as  hard  to  keep  as  to  win;  and 
that  the  exertions  by  which  it  was  originally 
gained  will  be  worse  than  fruitless,  if  they  be 
not  followed  up  by  the  assiduities  by  which 
alone  it  can  be  preserved.  Wherever  there 
is  power,  we  may  be  sure  that  there  is,  or 
will  be,  a  disposition  to  increase  it;  and  if 
there  be  not  a  constant  spirit  of  jealousy  and 
of  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  people,  every 
monarchy  will  gradually  harden  into  a  des- 
potism. It  will  not,  indeed,  wantonly  provoke 
or  alarm,  by  seeking  again  to  occupy  those 
very  positions  from  which  it  had  once  been 
dislodged:  but  it  will  extend  itself  in  other 
quarters,  and  march  on  silently,  under  the 
colours  of  a  venal  popularity. 

This  indolent  reliance  on  the  sufficiency  of  • 
the  constitution  for  its  own  preservation,  af- 
fords great  facilities,  no  doubt,  to  those  who 
may  be  tempted  to  project  its  destruction; 
but  the  efficient  means  are  to  be  found  chiefly 
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in  the  prevailing  manners  of  the  people,  and 
the  monstrous  patronage  of  the  government. 
It  can  admit  of  lio  doubt,  we  suppose,  that 
trade,  which  has  made  us  rich,  has  made  us 
still  more  luxurious ;  and  that  the  increased 
necessity  of  expense,  has  in  general  outgone 
the  means  of  supplying  it.  Almost  every  in- 
dividual now  finds  it  more  difficult  to  live  on 
a  level  with  his  equals,  than  he  did  when  all 
were  poorer ;  almost  every  man,  therefore,  is 
needy ;  and  he  who  is  both  needy  and  luxu- 
rious; holds  his  independence  on  a  very  pre- 
carious tenure.  Government,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  the  disposal  of  nearly  twenty  mil- 
lions per  annum,  and  the  power  of  nominating 
to  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  posts  or 
places  of  emolument ; — the  whole  population 
of  the  country  amounting  (1808)  to  less  than 
five  millions  of  grown  men.  The  consequence 
is,  that,  beyond  the  rank  of  mere  labourers, 
there  is  scarcely  one  man  out  of  three  who 
does  not  hold  or  hope  for  some  appointment 
or  promotion  from  government,  and,  is  not 
consequently  disposed  to  go  all  honest  lengths 
in  recommending  himself  to  its  favour.  This, 
it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  situation  which 
justifies  some  alarm  for  the  liberties  of  the 
people ;  and,  when  taken  together  vith  that 
general  indifference  to  the  public  which  has 
been  already  noticedj  accounts  sufiiciently  for 
,that  habit  of  presuming  in  favour  of  all  exer- 
'fions  of  authority,  and  against  all  popular 
discontent  or  interference,  which  is  so  re- 
markably the  characteristic  of  the  present 
generation.  From  this  passive  desertion  of 
the  people,  it  is  but  one  step  to  abet  and  de- 
fend the  actual  oppressions  of  their  rulers; 
and  men,  otherwise  conscientious,  we  ar& 
afraid,  too  often  impose  upon  themselves  by 
no  better  reasonings  than  the  following — 
"  This  measure,  to  be  sure,  is  bad,  and  some- 
what tyrannical; — but  men  are  not  angels; — 
all  human  government  is  imperfect ;  and,  on 
the  whole,  ours  is  much  too  good  to  be  quar- 
relled with.  Besides,  what  g;opd  purpose 
could  be  answered  by  my  individual  opposi- 
tion ■?  I  might  ruin  my  own  fortune,  indeed, 
and  blast  the  prospects  of  my  children :  but  it 
would  be  too  romantic  to  imagine,  that  the 
fear  of  my  displeasure  would  produce  an  im- 
maculate administration— so  I  will  hold  my 
tongue,  and  shift  for  myself  as  well  as  possi- 
ble." When  the  majority  of  those  who  have 
influence  in  the  country  reason  in  this  manner, 
it  surely  cannot  be  unnecessary  to  remind  us, 
now  and  then,  of  the  great  things  that  were 
.  done  when  the  people  roused  themselves 
against  their  oppressors. 

In  aid  of  these  actual  temptations  of  inter- 
est and  indolence,  come  certain  speculative 
doctrines,  as  to  the  real  value  of  liberty,  and 
the  illusions  by  which  men  are  carried  away 
who  fancy  themselves  acting  on  the  principle 
of  patriotism.  Private  happiness,  it  is  dis- 
liovered,  has  but  little  dependence  on  the 
nature  of  the  government.  The  oppressions 
of  monarchs  and  demagogues  are  nearly  equal 
in  degree,  though  a  little  difierent  in  form ; 
andi  the  only  thing  certain  is,  that  in  rflying 
from  the  one  we  shall  fall  into  the  other,  and  , 


suffer  tremendously  in  the  period  of  tiansitionr 
If  ambition  and  great  activity  therefore  be  not 
necessary  to  our  happiness,  we  shall  do  wisely 
to  occupy  ourselves  with  the  many  innocent 
and  pleasant  pursuits  that  are  allowed  under 
all  governments ;  instead  of  spreading  tumult 
and  discontent,  by  endeavouring  to  realize 
some  political  conceit  of  our  own  imagination. 
Mr.  Hume,  we  are  afraid,  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble for  the  prevalence  of  this  Epicurean  and 
ignoble  strain  of  sentiment  in  this  country, — 
an  author  from  whose  dispositions  and  under- 
standing, a  very  different  doctrine  might  have 
been  anticipated.*  But,  under  whatever  au- 
thority it  is  maintained,  we  have  no  scruple 
in  saying,  that  it  seems  to  us  as  obviously 
false  as  it  js  pernicious.  We  need  not  appeal 
to  Turkey  or  to  Russia  to  prove,  that  neither 
liberal  nor  even  gainful  pursuits  can  be  car- 
ried on  with  advantage,  where  there  is  no 
political  freedom:  For,  even  laying  out  of 
view  the  utter  impossibility  of  securing  the 
persons  and  properties  of  individuals  in  any 
other  way,  it  is'  certain  that  the  consciousness 
of  independence  is  a  great  enjoyment  in  itself, 
and  that,  without  it,  all  the  powers  of  the 
mind,  and  all  the  capacities  of  happiness,  are 
gradually  blunted  and  destroyed.  It  is  like 
the  privation  of  air  and  exercise,  or  the  emas- 
culation of  the  body;^which,  though  they 
may  appear  at  first  to  conduce  to  tranquillity 
and  indolent  enjoyment,  never  fail  to  enfeeble 
the  whole  frame,  and  to  produce  a  state  of 
oppressive  languor  and  debility,  in  compari- 
son with  which  even  wounds  and  fatigue 
would  be  delicious. 

Toi  counteract  all  these  enervating  and  de- 
pressing causes,  we  had,  no  doubt,  the  increas- 
ing opulence  of  the  lower  and  middhng  orders 
of  the  people,  naturally  leading  them  to  aspire 
to  greater  independence,  and  improving  their 
education  and  general  intelligence.  And  thus, 
public  opinion,  which  is  in  all  countries  the 
great  operating  check  upon  aaithority,  had 
become  more  extensive  and  more  enlightened; 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  found  a  svfB- 


*  Few  things  seem  more  unaccountable,  and  in- 
deed absurd,  than  that  Hume  should  have  taken 
part  with  high-church  and  high-monarchy  men. 
The  persecutions  which  he  suffered  in  his  youth 
from  the  Presbyterians,  may  perhaps  have  influ- 
enced his  ecclesiastical  pariiahtjes.  But  that  he 
should  have  sided  with  the  Tudors  and  the  Stuarts 
against  the  people,  seems  quite  inconsistent  with 
aU  the  great  trails  of  his  character.  His  unrivalled 
sagacity  must  have  looked  wiih  contempt  on  the 
prepostei-ous  arguments  by  which  xhe  jv-s  divinum 
was  maintained.  His  natural  benevolence  must 
have  suggested  the  cruelty  of  subjecting  the  enjoy- 
ments of  thousands  to  the  caprice  of  one  unfeehtig 
individual ;  and  his  own  practical  independence  in 
private  life,  might  have  taught  him  the  value  of 
those  feelings  which  he  has  so  mischievously  de"^ 
rided.  Mr.  Fox  seems  to  have  been  struck  with 
the  same  surjirise  at  this  strange  trait  in  the  charac- 
ter of  our  philosopher.  Jn  a  letter  to  Mr.  Laing, 
he  says,  "  He  was  pn  excellenr  iuan,  and  of  great 
powers  of  mind;  but  his  partiality  to  kings  and 
princes  is  intolerable ;  nay,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
quite  ridiculous ;  and  ia  more  like  the  foohsh  ad- 
miration which  women  and  children  sometimes 
have  for  kings,  than  the  opinion  rigly  or  wrong, 
of  a  philosopher." 
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cieut  corrective  of  all  our  other  corruptions, 
had  things  gone  on  around  us  in  their  usual 
and  accustomed  channels.  Unfortunately, 
however,  the  French  Revolution  came,  to  as- 
tonish and  appal  the  world ;  and,  originating 
with  the  people,  not  only  subverted  thrones 
and  estabUshments,  but  made  such  havoc  on 
the  lives  and  properties  and  principles  of  in- 
dividuals, as  very  natuifally  to  excite  the  horror 
and  alarm  of  all  whose  condition  was  not  al- 
ready intolerable.  This  alarm,  in  so  far  as  it- 
related  to  this  country,  was  always  excessive, 
and  in  a  great  degree  unreasonable  :  But  it 
was  impossible  perhaps  altogether  to  escape 
it ;  and  the  consequences  have  been  incalcu- 
lably injurious  to  the  interests  of  practira.1 
liberty.  During  the  raging  of  that  war  which 
Jacobinism  in  its  most  disgusting  form  carried 
on  against  rank  and  royalty,  it  was  natural  for 
those  who  apprehended  the  possibility  of  a 
similar  conflict  at  home,  to  fortify  those  orders 
with  all  that  reason  and  even  prejudice  could 
supply  for  their  security,  and  to  lay  aside  for 
the  time  those  jealousies  and  hereditary 
grudges,  upon  which,  in  better  days,  it  was 
their  duty  to  engage  in  contention.  While  a 
raging  fever  of  liberty  was  epidemic  in  the 
neighbourhood,  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  people 
appeared  too  inflammatory  for  their  constitu- 
tion ;  and  it  was  thought  advisable  to  abstain 
from  articles,  which,  at  all  other  times,  were 
allowed  to  be  necessary  for  their  health  and 
vigour.  Thus,  a  sort  of  tacit  convention  was 
entered  into, — to  say  nothing,  for  a  while,  of 
the  follies  and  vices  of  princes,  the  tyranny 
of  courts,  or  the  rights  of  the  people.  The 
Revolution  of  1688.  it  was  agreed,  ooujd  not 
be  mentioned  witn  praise,  without  giving 
some  indirect  encouragement  to  the  Revolu- 
tion of  1789 ;  and  it  was  thought  as  well  to 
say  nothing  in  favdur  of  Hampden,  or  Russell, 
or  Sydney,  for  fear  it  might  give  spirits  to 
Robespierre,  Dauton,  or  Marat.  To  this  strict 
regimen, the  greater  part  of  the  nation  sub- 
mitted of  their  own  accord  ;  and  it  was  forced 
upon  the  remainder  by  a  pretty  vigorous  sys- 
tem of  proceeding.  NoWj  we  do  not  greatly 
blame  either  the  alarm,  or  the  precautions 
which  it  dictated  ;  but  we  do  very  seriously 
lament,  that  the  use  of  those  precautions 
should  have  degenerated  into  a  sort  of  na- 
tional habit ;  and  should  be  continued  and 
approved  of  so  very  long  after  the  danger 
which  occasioned  them  has  ceased. 

It  is  now  at  least  ten  years  since  Jacobinism 
was  prostrated  at  Paris ;  and  it  is  still  longer 
since  it  ceased  to  be  regarded  with  any  thiiig 
but  horror  in  this  country.  Yet  the  favourers 
of  power  would  still  take  advantage  of  its 
name  to  shield  authority  from  question  ;  and 
to  throw  obloquy  on  the  rights  and  services 
of  the  people.  The  power  of  habit  has  come 
unfortunately  to  their  aid ;  and  it  is  still  un- 
fashionable, p.Bd,  we,  are  afraid,  not  very 
popular,  to  talk  of  the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts, 
and  the  triumph  of  the  Revolution,  in  the 
tone  which  wag  universal  and  established 
within  these  last  twenty  years.  For  our  parts, 
however,  we  see  no  sort  of  reason  for  this 
change ;  Snd  we  hail,  with  pleasure,  this  work 


of  Mr.  Fox's,  as  likely  to  put  an  end  to  a 
system  of  timidity  so  a^t  to  graduate  it(to 
servility;  ?ind  to  lamiiiaA'ize  his  countrymen 
once  more  to  speajc  and  to  think  of  Charleg, 
of  James,  and  of  Strafford, — and  of  'Vyilliani, 
and  Russell,  and  Sydney, — as  it  becomes 
Englishmen  to  speak  and  to  think  of  such 
characters.  To  talk  with  affected  tenderaess 
of  op,pres,sors,  may  suit  the  policy  of  those 
who  wish  to  bespeak  the  clemency  of  an 
Imperial  Conqueror;  but  must  appear  pecu- 
liarly  base  and  inconsistent  in  all  who  profess 
an  anxiety  to  rouse  the  people  to  great  exer- 
tions in  the  cause  of  their  independence. 

The  volume  itself,  which  has  given  occasion 
to  these  reflections,  and  from  which  we  have 
withheld  oar  readers  too  long,  consist.s  of  a 
preface  or  general  i  introduction  from  the  pen 
of  Lord  Holland ;  an  introductory  chapter, 
comprising  a  review  of  the  leading  events, 
from  the  year  1640  to  the  death  of  Charles 
II.;  two  chapters  of  the  liistory  of  the  reign 
of  James,  which  include  no  more  than  seven 
months  of  the  year  1685,  and  narrate  yery 
little  but  the  unfortunate  expeditions  of  Ar- 
gyle  and  of  Monmouth ;  and  a  pretty  long 
Appendix,  oonsii^ing  chieHy  of  the  corre- 
spondence between  Barillon,  the  French  con- 
fidential minister  at  the  court  of  England,  and 
his  master  Louis  XIV. 

Lord  Holland's  part  of  the  volume  is  written 
with  great  judgment,  perspicuity,  and  pro' 
priety ;  and  though  it  contains  less  anecdote 
and  minute  information  with  regard  to  his 
illustrious  kinsman  than  every  reader  must 
wish  to  possess,  it  not  only  gives  a  very  satis- 
factory account  of  the  progress  of  the  wm^ 
to  which  it  is  prefixed,  but  affords  us  spnie 
glimpses  of  the  character  and  opinions  of  its 
author,  which  are  peculiarly  interesting,  both  ^ 
from  the  authenticity  of  the  source  frona  which 
they  are  derived,  and  from  the  unostentatious 
simplicity  with  which  they  are  communicated. 
Lord  Holland  has  not  beeii  able  to  ascertain 
at  what  period  Mr.  Fox  first  formed  the  de- 
sign of  writing  a  history ;  but.  from  the  year 
1797,  when  he  ceased  to  give  a  regular  atten4- 
ance  in  parliament,  he  was  almost  entirely 
occupied  with  literary  schemes  and  avoca- 
tions. The  following  httle  sketch  qf  the  ten?- 
Eer  and  employments  of  him  who  was  pitied 
y  many  as  a  disappointed  politician,  is  ex- 
tremely amiable :  and,  we  are  now  convinced 
by  the  fragment  laefore  us,  correctly  true. 

"  During  his  retirement,  that  love  of  literature, 
and  fondness  for  poelry,  which  neither  pleasure  nor 
business  had  ever  extinguished,  revived  with  in 
ardour,  such  as  few,  in  the  eagerness  of  youth  or 
in  pursuit  of  fame  or  advantage,  are  capable  of 
feeling.  .For  some  time,  however,  his  studies  were 
not  directed  to  any  particular  object.  Such  was  the 
happy  disposition  of  his  mind,  that  his  own  refleo- 
lioris,  whether  supplied  by  conversation,  desultory 
reading,  or  the  common  occurrences  of  a  life  in  the 
country,  were  always  sufficient  to  call  forth  iho 
vig:our  and  exertion  of  his  faculties.  Intercourse 
with  the  world  had  so  littlq  deadened  in  hitn  il"' 
sense  of  the  simplest  enjoyments,  that  even  in  the 
hours  of  apparent  leisure  and  inactivity,  he  retained 
that  keen  relish  of  existence,  which,  alter  the  6r9t 
impressions  of  life,  is  so  rarely  excited  but  by  great 
interests  and  strong  passions.    Hence  it  was  thai 
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,jn  the  interval  between  his  active  attendanoe  in  par- 
tiament,  and  the  underifiking  of  hi$  History,  he 
Bever  felt  the  tedium  of  a  vacant  day.  A  verse  in 
Cowper,  which  he  Frequently  repeated, 

'n°u   LV'?,""'  ^''  employments  whom  the  worad 

was  an  aocuiate  desqripiioh  of  the  life  he  was  then 
leading ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  if  he  had  con- 
sulted his  own  gratifioaiions  only,  it  would  have 
continued  to  be  so.  The  circumstances  wihich  led 
Jiim  once  more  to  take  an  aciive  part  in  public  dis- 
cussions^are  foreign  to  the  purposes  of  thisprefaoe. 
Xt  IS  SHflicient  to  remark,  that  they  could  not  be 
foreseen,  and  that  his  notion  of  engaging  in  some 
literary  undertaking  w,s  adapted  during  Kis  retire- 
ment,  and  with  the  prospect  of  long  and  uninter- 
rupted leisure  before  hira."— p.  iii.  iv. 

He  seems  to  have  fixed  finally  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revolation,  about  the  year  1799  ■ 
but  even  after  the  work  vi^as  begun,  he  not 
only  dedicateti  large  portions  of  his  time  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature,  and  poetry  in 
general,  but  meditated  atid  announced  to  his 
correspondents  a  great  variety  of  publications, 
upon  a  very  wide  range  of  subjects.    Among 
these  were,  an  edition  of  Dryden— a  Defence 
ot  Eaoine  and  of  the  French  Stage— an  Essay 
on  the  Beauties  of  Euripides— a  Disquisition 
upon  Hume's  History— and  an  Essay  or  Dia- 
logue on  Poetry,  History,  and  Oratory.     In 
1802,  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  as  it  now 
stands,  was  finished ;  but  the  author  wished 
to  consult  the  papers  in  the  Scotch  College, 
and  the  Depdt  des  Affaires  etrangms  at  Pans 
and  took  the  opportunity  of  the  peSce  to  pay 
a  visit  to  that  capital  accordingly.     After  his 
return,  he  made  some  additions  to  his  chap- 
ters;  but  being  soon  after  recalled  to  the 
duties  of  public  life,  he  never  afterwards 
lound  leisure  to  go  on  with  the  work  to  which 
he  had  dedicated  himself  with  so  much  zeal 
and  assiduity.  What  he  did  write  was  finished, 
however,  for  the  most  part,  with  very  great 
care.  He  wrote  very  slow:  and  was  extremely 
fastidious  m  the  choice  of  his  expressions : 
holding  pedantry  and  affectation,  hovrever,  in 
far  greater  horror  than  carelessness  or  rough- 
ness. He  commonly  wrote  detached  sentences 
on  slips  of  paper,  and  afterwards  dictated  them 
off  to  Mrs.  Fox,  wh6  copied  them  into  the 
book  from  which  the  present  volume  ha?  been 
printed  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  syl- 
lable. •' 

The  only  other  part  of  Lord  Holland's  state- 
ment, to  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  reader,  is  that  in  which 
hq  thinks  It  necessary  tp  explain  the  peculiar 
notions  which  Mr.  Fox  entertained  on  the 
subject  of  historical  composition,  and  the  very 
rigid  laws  tQ  which  he  had  subjected  himself 
in  the  execution  of  his  important  task. 

"  I'  is  therefore  necessary  to  observe,  that  he  had 
lormed  his  plan  so  exclusively  on  the  model  of  an- 
cienLwriters,  that  he  not  only  felt  some  fepuTnance 
lo  the  modern  practice  of  notes,  but  he  thougTit  that 
all  which  an  historian  wished  to  say.  should  be  in- 
troduced as  part  of  a  continued  narration,  and  never 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  digression,  much  less 
111  a  dissertation  annexed  to  it.  From  the  period, 
therefore,  that  he  closed  his  Introductory  Chapter, 
he  defined  his  duty  as  an  author,  to  consist  in  re- 
counting Oie  facts  as  they  arose;  or  in  his  simple 
lind  fotoiWe  language,  in.  telling  the  story  of  those 
26 
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times.  A  conversation  which  passed  on  the  sub- 
ject  of  the  literature  of  the  age  of  James  the  Se- 
cond, proves  his  rigid  adherence  lo  these  ideas; 
and  perhaps  the  substance  of  it  may  serve  to  illus. 
irate  and  explain  them.  In  speaking  of  t.he  writers 
ol  that  period,  he  lamented  that  he  had  not- devised 
a  method  of  interweaving  any  account  of  them  or 
their  works,  much  less  any  criticism  on  their  style, 
iiito  his  history.  On  my  suggesting  the  example 
oj  Hume  and  Voltaire,  who  had  discussed  such 
topics  at  some  length,  either  at  the  end  of  each 
reign,  or  in  a  separate  chapter,  he  observed,  with 
much  commendation  of  their  execution  of  it,  that 
such  a  contrivance  might  be  a  good  mode  of  writing 
critical  essays,  but  that  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  in- 
compaliblfi  with  the  nature  of  his  undertaking, 
which,  if  it  ceased  lo  be  a  narrative,  ceased  to  be  a 
history." — p.  xxxvi.  xxxvii. 

Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  tnat 
this  is  a  view  of  the  nature  of  history,  which, 
in  so  fai-  as  it  is  intelligible,  appears  to  be 
very  narrow  and  erroneous ;  and  wMch  seems, 
like  aH  suoh  partial  views,  to  have  been  so 
httle  adhered  to  by  the  author  himself,  as 
only  to  exclude  many  excellences,  without  at- 
taining the  praise  even  of  consistency  in  error. 
The  object  of  history,  we  eonceiye,  is  to  give 
us  a  dear  narrative  of  the  transactions  of  past 
ages,  with  a  view  of  the  character  and  condi- 
tion of  those  who  were  concerned  in  them, 
and  such  reasonings  and  reflections  as  may 
he  necessary  to  explain  their  connection,  or 
natural  on  reviewing  their  results.   That  some 
account  of  the  authors  of  a  literary  age  shoultj 
have  a  place  in  such  a  composition,  seems  to 
follow  upon  two  considerations  :  first,  because 
it  is  unquestionably  one  object  of  history  to 
give  us  a  distinct  view  of  the  state  and  condition 
of  the  age  and  people  with  whose  affairs  it  is 
occupied ;  and  nothing  can  serve  so  wqM  to 
illustrate  their  true  state  and  condition  as  a 
correct  estimate  and  description  of  the  groat 
authors  they  produced  :  and,   secondly,  be- 
cause the  fact  that  such  and  such  authors  did 
flourish  in  such  a  period,  and  were  ingenious 
and  elegant,  or  rude  and  ignorant,  are  facts 
which  are  interesting  in  themselves,  and  may 
be  made  the  object  of  narrative  just  as  pro^ 
perly  as  that  such  and  such  princes  or  minis- 
ters did  flourish  at  the  same  time,  and  were 
ambitious  or  slothful,  tyrannical  or  friends  to 
liberty.     Political   events  are  not  the  only 
events  which  are  recorded  even  in  ancient 
history;  and,  now  when  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted, that  even  politiGal  events  cannot  be 
fully  understood  or  accounted  for  without 
taking  into  view  the  preceding  and  concomi- 
tant changes  in    manners,   literature,  com- 
merce, &c.  it  cannot  fail  to  appear  surprising 
that  an  author  of  such  a  compass  of  mind  as 
belonged  to  Mr.  Fox,  should  hayenhought  of 
confining  hunself  to  the  mere  chronicling  of 
wars  or  factions,  and  held  himself  excluded, 
by  the  laws  of  historical  composition,  from     ' 
touching  upon  topics  so  much  more  interest- 
ing- 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  Mr.  Fox  has  by 
no  means  adhered  to  this  plan  of  merely 
"telling  the  story  of  the  times"  of  which  he 
treats.  On  the  contrary,  he  is  more  full  of 
argument,  and  what  is  properly  called  reflec- 
tion,  than  most  modern  historians  with  whom 
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we  are  acquainted.  His  argument,  to  be  sure, 
is  chiefly  directed  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
reputed  facts,  or  the  motives  of  ambiguous 
actions ;  and  his  reflections,  however  just  and 
natural,  may  commonly  be  considered  as  re- 
dundant, with  a  view  to  mere  informatidn . 
Of  another  kind  of  reasoning,  indeed,  he  is 
more  sparing ;  though  of  a  kind  far  more  valu- 
able, arid,  in  our  apprehension,  far  more  es- 
sential to  the  true  perfection  of  history.  We 
allude  now  to  those  general  views  of  the 
causes  which  influence  the  character  and  dis- 
position of  the  people  at  large ;  and  which,  as 
they  vary  from  age  to  age,  bring  a  greater  or 
a  smaller  part  of  the  nation  into  contact  with 
its  government,  and  ultimately  produce  the 
success  or  failure  of  every  scheme  of  tyranny 
or  freedom.  The  more  this  subject  is  medi- 
tated, the  more  certain,  we  are  persuaded,  it 
wiU  appear,  that  all  permanent  and  important 
occurrences  in  the  internal  history  of  a  coun- 
try, are  the  result  of  those  changes  in  the 
general  character  of  its  population  ;  and  that 
kings  and  ministers  are  necessarily  guided  in 
their  projects  by  a  feeling  of  the  tendencies 
of  this  varying  character,  and  fail  or  succeed, 
exactly  as  they  had  judged  correctly  or  erro- 
neously of  its  condition.  To  trace  the  causes 
and  the  modes  of  its  variation,  is  therefore  to 
describe  the  true  sources  of  events ;  and, 
merely  to  narrate  the  occurrences  to  which  it 
gave  rise,  is  to  recite  a  history  of  actions  with- 
out intelligible  motives,  and  of  effects  without 
assignable  causes.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
political  events  operate  in  their  turn  on  that 
national  character  by  which  they  are  .previ- 
ously moulded  and  controiiled :  But  they  are 
very,  far,  indeed,  from  being  the  chief  agents 
in  its  formation ;  and  the  history  of  those  very 
events  is  necessarily  imperfect,  as  well  as 
uninstructive,  if  the  consideration  of  those 
other  agents  is  omitted.  They  consist  of 
every  thing  which  affects  the  character  of 
individuals : — manners,  education,  prevailing 
occupations,  religion,  taste, — and.  above  all, 
the  distribution  of  wealth,  and  the  state  of 
prejudice  and  opinions. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  that  such  a 
mind  as  Mr.  Fox's  should  have  been  bound 
up  from  such  a  subject  by  the  shackles  of  an 
idle  theory ;  because  the  period  of  which  he 
treats  affords  the  finest  of  all  opportunities  for 
prosecuting  such  an  inquiry,  and  does  not,  in- 
deed, admit  of  an  inteUigible  or  satisfactory 
history  upon  any  other  conditions.  There  are 
three  great  events,  falling  within  that  period, 
,  of  which,  it  appears  to  us,  that  "  the  story" 
has  not  yet  been' intelligibly  told,  for  want  of 
some  such  analysis  of  the  national  feelings. 
One  is,  the  universal  joy  and  sincere  confi- 
dence with  which  Chiarles  II.  was  received 
back,  without  one  stipulation  for  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  or  one  precaution  against  the 
abuses  of  power.  This  was  done  by  the  very 
people  who  had  waged  war  against  a  more 
amiable  Sovereign,  and  quarrelled  with  the 
Protector  for  depriving  them  of  their  freedom. 
It  is  saying  nothing,  to  say  that  Monk  did  this 
by  means  of  the  army.  It  was  not  done 
either  by  Monk  or  the  army,  but  by  the  na- 


tion ;  and  even  if  it  were  not  dO,  the  question 
wbuld  still  be, — by  what  change  in  the  dis- 
positions of  the  army  and  the  nation  Monk 
was  able  to  make  them  do  it.  The  second 
event,  which  must  always  appear  unaccount- 
able upon  the  mere  narrative  of  the  circumr 
stances,  is  the  base  and  abject  submission  of 
the  people  to  the  avowed  tyranny  of  the  re- 
stored Charles,  when  he  was  pleased  at  last 
to  give  up  the  use  of  Parliaments,  and  to  tax 
and  govern  on  his  own  single  authority.  This 
happened  when  most  of  those  must  have  still 
been  alive  who  had  seen  the  nation  rise  up  in 
arms  against  his  father ;  and  within  five  years 
of  the  time  when  it  rose  up  still  more  unani- 
mously against  his  successor,  and  not.  oply 
changed  the  succession  of  the  crown,  but  very 
strictly  defined  and  limited  its  prerogatives. 
The  third,  is  the  Revolution  itself;  an  event 
which  was  brought  about  by  the  very  indi- 
viduals who  had  sijbmitted  so  quietly  to  the 
domination  of  Charles,  and  who,  when  assem- 
bled in  the  House  of  Commons  under  James 
himself,  had,  of  their  own  accord,  sent  one  of 
their  members  to  the  Tower  for  having  ob- 
served, upon  a  harsh  and  tyrannical  expres- 
sion of^the  King's,  that  "he  hoped  they  were 
all  Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frighted  with  a 
few  hard  words."  It  is  not  to  give  us  the 
history  of  these  events,  nfierely  to  set  down 
the  time  and  circumstances  of  tie  occurrence, 
They  evidently  require  some  explanation,  in 
order  to  be  comprehended ;  and  the  narrative 
will  be  altogether  unsatisfactory,  as  well  as 
totally  barren  of  instruction,  unless  it  give 
some  account' of  those  changes  in  the  general 
temper  and  opinion  of  the  nation,  by  which 
such  contradictory  actions  became  possible. 
Mr.  Fox's  conception  of  the  limits  of  legiti- 
mate history,  restrained  him,  we  are  afraid, 
from  entering  into  such  considerations;  and 
they  will  best  estiihate  the  amount  of  his 
error,  who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance 
of  the  information  of  which  it  has  deprived 
us.  Nothing,  in  our  apprehension,  can  be 
beyond  the  province  of  legitimate  history, 
which  tends  to  give  us  clear  conceptions  of 
the  times  and  characters  with  which  that  his- 
tory is  conversant ;  nor  can  the  story  of  any 
time  be  complete  or  valuable,  unless  it  look 
before  and  after, — to  the  causes  and  conse- 
quences of  the  events  which  it  details,  and 
mark  out  the  period  with  which  it  is  occupied, 
as  part  of  a  greater  series,  as  well  as  an  object 
of  separate  consideration. 

In  proceeding  to  the  consideratioh  of  Mr. 
Fox's  own  part  of  this  volume,  it  may  be 
as  well  to  complete  that  general  estimate  of 
its  excellence  and  defects  which  we  have 
been  led  incidentally  to  express  in  a  good 
degree  already.  We  shall  then  be  able  lo 
pursue  our  analysis  of  the  successive  cHap- 
ters  with  less  distraction. 

The  sentiments,  we  thipk,  are  almost  aL 
just,  and  candid,  and  manly;  but  the  narra- 
tive is  too  minute  and  diffusive,  and  does 
not  in  general  flow  with  much  spirit  or  fa- 
cility. Inconsiderable  incidents,  are  detailed 
at  far  too  great  length  ;  and  an  extreme  and 
painful  anxiety  is  shown  to  ascertain  tha 
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exact  truth  of  doubtful  or  contested  passages, 
and  the  probable  motives  of  insignificant  and 
ambiguous  actions.  The  labour  which  is 
thus  visibly  bestowed  on  the  work,  often  ap- 
jiears,  therefore,  disproportioned  to  the  im- 
portance of  the  result.  The  history  becomes, 
m  a  certain  degree,  languid  and  heavy ;  and 
something  like  a  feeling  of  disappointment 
and  impatience  is  generated,  from  the  tardi- 
ness and  excessive  caution  with  which  the 
story  is  carried  forward.  In  those  constant 
attempts,  too,  to  verify  the  particulars  which 
are  narrated,  a  certain  tone  of  debate  is  fre- 
quently assumed,  which  savours  more  of  the 
orator  than  the  historian;  and  though  there 
is  nothing  florid  or  rhetorical  in  the  general 
cast  of  the  diction,  yet  those  argumentative 
passages  are  evidently  more  akin  to  public 
speaking  than  to  written  composition.  Fre- 
quent interrogations — short  alternative  propo- 
sitions— and  an  occasional  mixture  of  familiar 
images  and  illustrations, — all  denote  a  certain 
habit  of  personal  altercation,  and  of  keen  and 
animated  contention.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
a  work  emulating  the  full  and  flowing  nar- 
rative of  Livy  or  Herodotiis,  we  find  in  JVIr. 
Fox's  book  rather  a  series  of  critical  remarks 
on  the  narratives  of  preceding  writers,  min- 
gled up  with  occasional  details  somewhat 
more  copious  and  careful  than  the  magnitude 
of  the  subjects  seemed  to  require.  The  his- 
tory, in  short,  is  planned  upon  too  broad  a 
scale,  and  the  narrative  too  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  small  controversies  and  petty  inde- 
cisions. We  are  aware  that  these  objections 
may  be  owing  in  a  good  degree-to  the  small- 
ness  of  the  fragment  upon  which  we  are  un- 
fortunately obliged  to  hazard  them ;  and  that 
the  proportions  which  appear  gigantic  in  this 
little  relic,  might  have  been  no  more  than 
majestic  in  the  finished  work ;  but  even  after 
making  allowance  for  this  consideration,  we 
cannot  help  thinking  that  the  details  are  too 
minute,  and  the  verifications  too  elaborate. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  full  of  admi- 
rable reasonings  and  just  reflections.  It  be- 
gins with  noticing,  that  there  are  certain 
periods  in  the  history  of  every  people,  which 
are  obviously  big  with  important  consequen- 
ces, and  exercise  a  visible  and  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  times  that  come  after.  The 
reign  of  Henry  VII.  is  one  of  these,  with  re- 
lation to  England ; — another  is  that  comprised 
between  1588  and  1640; — and  the  most  re- 
markable of  all,  is  that  which  extends  from 
the  last  of  these  dates,  to  the  death  of  Charles 
II. — the  era  of  constitutional  principles  and 
practical  tyranny — of  the  best  laws,  and  the 
most  corrupt  administration.  It  is  to  the  re- 
view of  this  period,  that  the  introductory 
chapter  is  dedicated. 

Mr.  Fox  approves  of  the  first  proceedings 
of  the  Commons ;  but  censures  without  re- 
serve the  unjustifiable  form  of  the  proceed- 
ings against  Lord  Strafibrd,  whom  he  qualifies 
with  the  name  of  a  great  delinquent.  With 
regard  to  the  causes  of  the  civil  war,  the  most 
difficult  question  to  determine  is,  whether  the 
Parliament  made  sufficient  efforts  to  avoid 
bringing  affairs  to  such  a  decision.    That  they 


had  justice  on  their  side,  he  says,  cannot  be 
reasonably  doubted, — but  seems  to  think  tlat  * 
something  more  might  have  been  done,  to 
bring  matters  to  an  accommodation.  With 
regard  to  the  execution  of  the  King,  he  makes 
the  following  striking  observations,  in  that 
tone  of  fearless  integrity  and  natural  mild- 
ness, which  we  have  already  noticed  as 
characteristic  of  this  performance. 

.  "  The  execution  of  the  King,  though  y  far  less 
viplent  measure  than  that  of  Lord  Strafford,  is  an 
e^ent  of  so  ^singular  a  nature,  that  we  cannct 
wonder  that  it  should  have  excited  more  sensation 
than  any  other  in  the  annals  of  England.  This  ex- 
emplary act  of  substantial  justice,  as  it  has  been 
called  by  some,  of  enormous  wickednesg.by  others, 
must  be  considered  in  two  points  of  view,  f^rst, 
was  it  not  in  itself  just  and  necessary  !  Secontfly, 
was  the  example  of  it  likely  to  be  salutary  or  per- 
nicious? In  regard  to  the  &st  of  these  questions, 
Mr.  Hume,  not  perhaps  intentionally,  makes  the 
best  justification  of  it,  by  saying,  that  while  Charles 
lived,  the  projected  Republic  could  never  be  secure. 
But  to  justify  taking  away  the  life  of  an  individual, 
upon  the  principle  of  self-defence,  the  danger  must 
be,  not  problematical  and  remote,  but  evident  and 
immediate.  The  danger  in  this  instance  was  not 
of  such  a  nature  ;  &nd  the  imprisonment,  or  even 
banishinent  of  Charles,  might  have  given  to  the 
republic  such  a  degree  of  security  as  any  govern- 
ment ought  to  be  content  with.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, however,  on  the  other  side,  that  if  ithe  re- 
publican government  had  suiiered  the  King  to 
escape,  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  Justice  and 
generosity  wholly  unexampled ;  and  to  have 
granted  him  even  his  life,  would  have  been  one 
among  the  more  rare  efforts  of  virtue.  The  short 
interval  between  the  d^posal  and  death  of  princes 
is  Kecome  proverbial ;  and  though  (here  may  be 
some  few  examples  on  the  other  side,  as  far  as 
Ufe  is  concerned,  'I  doubt  whether  a  siagfe  in- 
stance can  be  found,  where  liberty  has  beea 
granted  to  a  deposed  monarch.  Among  the 
modes  of  destroying  persons  in  such  a  situation, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  adopted  by 
Cromwell  and  his  adherents  is  the  least  dis- 
honourable. Edward  the  Second,  Richard  the 
Second,  Henry  the  Sixth,  Edward  the  Fifth,  had 
none  of  them  long  survived  their  deposal;  but 
this  was  the  first  instance,  ^n  our  history  at  least, 
where,  of  such  an  act,  it  could  be  truly  said,  that 
it  was  not  done  in  a  corner. 

"  As  to  the  second  question,  whether  the  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  example  was  such  aa 
to  justify  an  act  of  such  violence,  it  appears  to  me 
to  be  a  complete  solution  of  it  to  observe,  that  with 
respect  to  England  (and- 1  know  not  upon  what 
ground  we  are  to  set  examples  for  other  nations, 
or,  in  other  words,  to  take  the  criminal  justice  of 
the  world  into  our  hands),  it  was  wholly  needless, 
and  therefore  unjustifiable,  to  set  one  for  kings,  at 
a  time  when  it  was  intended  the  office  of  king 
should  be  abolished,*  and  consequently  that  no  per- 
son should  be  in  the  situation  to  make  it  the  rule 
of  his  conduct.  Besides,  the  miseries  attendant 
upon  a  deposed  monarch,  seem  to  be  sufficient  to 
deter  any  prince,  who  thinks  of  consequences,  from 
running  the  risk  of  being  placed  in  such  a  situa- 
tion ;  or  if  death  be  the  only  evil  that  can  deter 
him,  the  fate  of  former  tyrants  deposed  by  their 
subjects,  would  by  no  means  encourage  him  to 
h*pe  he  could  avoid  even  that  catastrophe.  Aa 
far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  event,  the  example 
was  certainly  not  very  effectual;  since  both  the 
sons  of  Charles,  though  having  their  father's  fate 
before  their  eyes,  yet  feared  not  to  violate  the  lib- 
erties of  the  people  even  more  than  he  had  at 
tempted  to  do. 

' '  After  all,  however,  notwithstanding  what  the 
more  reasonable  part  of  mankind  may  think  upon 
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■this  question,  it  is  much  lo  be  doabfed  whether 
-this  singular  proceeding  ,has  not,  as  much  as  any 
other  circumstance,  served  to  raise  the  character 
of  the  English  nation  in  the  opinion  of  Europe  in 
general.  He  who  has  read,  and  still  more  he  who 
has  heard  in  conversation,  discussions  upon  this 
subject,  by  foreigners,  must  have  perceived,  that, 
even  in  the  minds  of  those  who  condemn  the  act, 
the  impression  made  by  it  has,  been  far  more  that 
of  respect  and  admiration,  than  that  of  disgust  and 
horror.  The  truth  is,  that  the  guilt  of  the  action, 
that  is  to  say,  the  taking  away  the  life  of  the 
King,  is  what  most  men  in  the  place  qf  Cromwell 
and  his  associates  would  have  incurred.  What 
there  is  of  splendour  and  of  magnanimity  in  it*  I 
mean  the  publicity  and  soletnnity  of  the  act,  is 
what  few  would  be  capable  of  displaying.  It  is  a 
degrading  fact  to  human  nature,  that  even  the 
sending  away  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  was  an 
instance  of  generosity  almost  unexampled  in  the 
history  of  transactions  of  this  nature." — pp.  13 — 17. 

Under  tke  Protector,  of  whom  he  speaks 
■with  singular  candour,  the  gpvernment  was 
absolute^-and,  on  his  death,  fell  wtolly  into 
the  hands  of  the  army.  He  speaks  with  con- 
tempt and  severe  censure  of  Monk  for  the 
precipitate  and  unconditiona.1  submission  into 
which  he  hurried  the  country  at  the  Restora' 
tion ;  and  makes  the  following  candid  reflec- 
tion on^  the  subsequent  punishment  of  the 
regicides. 

"  With  respect  to  the  execution  of  those  who 
were  accused  of  having  been  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  the  King's  death,  that  of  Scrope,  who 
had  come  in  upon  the  proclamation,  and  of  the 
military  officers  who  had  attended  the  trial,  was  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  law  and  justice.  But 
the  fate  of  the  others,  though  highly  dishonoutable 
to  Monk,  whose  whole  power  had  arisen  from  his 
Seal  in  their  service,  and  the  favour  and  confidence 
with  which  ihey  had  rewarded  him,  and  not  per- 
haps very  creditable  to  the  nation,  of  which  many 
had  applauded,  more  had  supported,  and  almost  all 
had  acquiesced  in  the  act,  is  not  certainly  to  be  im- 
puted as  a  crime  to  the  King,  or  to  those  of  his  ad- 
visers who  were  of  the  Cavalier  party.  The  pas- 
sion of  revenge,  though  properly  condemned  both 
by  philosophy  and  religion,  yet  when  it  ia  excited 
by  injurious  treatment  of  persons  justly  dear  to  ua, 
is  among  (he  most  excusable  of  human  frailties ;  and 
if  CharTea,  in  his  general  conduct,  had  shown 
stronger  feelings  of  gratitude  for  services  performed 
to  his  father,  his  character,  in  the  eyes  of  many, 
Would  be  rather  raised  than  towered  by  this  example 
of  severity  against  the  regicides." — pp.  22,  23. 

The  mean  and  unprincipled  fiubraission  of 
Charles  to  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  profligate  pre- 
tences upon  which  he  was  perpetually  solicit- 
ing an  increase  of  his  disgraceful  stipend,  are 
mentioned  with  becoming  reprobation.  The 
delusion  of  the  Popish  plotis  noticed  at  some 
length ;  and  some  admirable  remarks  are  in- 
troduced with  reference  to  the  debates  on  the 
expediency  of  passing  a  bill  for  excluding  the 
Duke  of  Yofk  from  the  Crown,  or  of  imposing 
certain  restrictions  on  him  in  the  event  of  his 
succession.  The  following  observations  are 
distinguished  for  their  soundness,  as  well  as 
their  acuteness ;  and  are  applicable,  in  prtn^ 
cipte,  to  every  period  of  our  history  in  wmeh 
it  can  be  necessary  to  recur  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  constitution. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  upon  what  principles 
even  the  Tories  could  justify  their  support  of  the 
restrictions.  Many  among  them^  no  doubt,  saw 
the  provisions  in  the  same  Tight  in  which  the  Whigs 


represented  them,  as  an  expedient,  admirably  fa. 
deed  adajjted  to  the  real  object  of  upholding  the 
present  king's  power,  by  the  defeat  of  the  exclu- 
sion,  but  never  likely  to  take  effect  for  their  pre- 
tended purpose  of  controulingthat  of  his  successor  ( 
and  supported  thejn  for  that  very  reason.  But  such 
a  principle  of  conduct  was  too  fraudulent  to  be 
avowed;  nor  ought  it  perhaps,  in  candour,  to  be 
imputod  to  the  majority  of  the  party.  To  those 
who  acted  with  good  failh,  and  meant  that  the  re- 
strictions should  really  take  place,  and  be  effectual, 
surely  it  ought  to  have  occurred  (and  to  those  who 
most  priced  the  prerogativea  of  tlie  crown,  it  ought 
most  forcibly  to  nave  occurred),  that,  in  consenting 
to  curtail  the  powers  of  the  crown,  rather  than  to 
alter  the  succession,  they  were  adopting  the  greater, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  lesser  evil.  The  ijuesiion  of, 
what  are  to  be  the  powers  of  the  crown  ?  is  surely 
of  superior  importance  to  that  of,  who  shall  wear  it'} 
Those,  at  least,  who  consider  the  royal  prerogative 
as  vested  in  the  king>  not  for  his  own  sake,  but  for 
that  of  his  subjects,  must  consider  the  one  of  these 
questions  as,  much  abovb  the  other  in  dignity,  as 
the  rights  of  the  public  are  more  valuable  than  those 
of  an  mdividual.  In  Ms  vievr,  the  prerogatives  of 
the  crotirn  are  in  substance  and  effect  tiie  rights  of 
the  people:  and  these  rights  of  the  people  were  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  tJie  purpose  of  preserving  the  success 
sian  to  the  most  Jaxonred  ptince,  much  less  to  one 
who,  oil  account  of  his  religious  persuasion,  was 
justly  feared  and  suspected.  In  truth,  the'ques' 
tioli  between  the  exclusion  and  restrictions  seems 
peculiarly  Calculated  to  ascertain  the  different  views 
in  which  the  different  parties  in  this  country  h'aVe 
seen,  and  perhaps  ever  will  see,  the  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  The  Whjgs,  who  con.sider  them  as 
a  trust  for  the  people,  a  doctrine  which  the  'Toriea 
themselves,  when  pushed  in  argument,  will  some- 
times admit,  naturally  think  it  their  duty  rather  to 
change  the  manager  of  the  trust,  than  lo  impair  tbS 
subject  of  it ;  while  others,  who  consider  them  aS 
the  right  or  pifoperty  of  the  king,  will  as  naturally 
act  as  they  would  do  in  the  case  of  any  other  prop- 
erty,  arid  consent  to  the  loss  or  annihilation  of  any 
part  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the  remain- 
der to  him,  whom  they  style  the  rightful  ownel'. 
If  the  people  be  the  sovereign,  and  the  king  tliit 
delegate,  it  is  better  to  change  the  bailiff  than  ts 
injure  the  farm  ;  but  if  the  king  be  the  proprietori 
it  is  better  the  farm  should  be  impaired.  Day,  part 
of  it  destroyedj  than  that  the  whole  should  pass 
over  to  an  usurper.  The  royal  prerogative  ought, 
according  to  the  Whigs  (not  in  the  case  of  a  Popish 
successor  only,  but  in  all  cases),  to  be  reduced  td 
such  powers  as  are  in  their  exercise  beneficial  to 
the  people ;  and  of  the  benefit  of  these  they  will  not 
rashly  suffer  the  people  to  be  deprived,  whether 
the  executive  power  be  in  the  haods  of  an  heredi- 
tary, or  of  an  elected  king ;  of  a  regent,  or  of  any 
other  denomination  of  magistrate ;  while,  Oli  ihh 
othei-  band,  they  who  consider  prerogative' With 
relierencB  only  to  royalty,  will,  with  equal  readi' 
ness,  consent  either  to  the  extensiot)  or  the  8U8» 
pension  of  its  exercise,  as  the  occasional  interests 
of  the  prince  may  seem  to  require.'' — pp.  37— 39i 

Of  the  reality  of  any  design  to  assassinatt) 
the  King,  by  those  engaged  in  what  was  tailed 
the  Rye-House  Plot,  Mr.  Fox  appears  to  en- 
tertain considerable  doubt,  partly  on  account 
of  the  impiobability  of  many  of  the  circum- 
stanees,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  uniform 
and  tesolute  denial  of  Rumbold,  the  chief  ol 
that  JKtrty,  in  circtimstanoes  when  he  had  nft 
conceivable  inducement  to  disguise  the  truth 
Of  the  condemnation  of  Russell  and  Sydney, 
he  speaks  with  the  indignation  which  mu3 
be  felt  by  all  friends  to  libetty  at  the  recol- 
lection of  that  disgraceful  pfoceeding.  The 
following  passage  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
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and  one  of  the  most  ehajacteristic  in  the  Ts-hole 
volume. 

"  Upon  evidence  such  as  has  been  stated,  was 
this  great  and  excellent  man  (Sydney)  condemned 
to  die.     Pardon  was  not   to  be  expected.     Mr. 
Hume,  says,  that  such  an  interference  on  llie  part 
of  the  King,  though  it  might  have  been  an  act  of 
heroic  generosity,  could  not  be  regarded  as  an  in- 
dispensable duty,     fje  might  have  said,  with  more 
propriety,  that  it  was  idle  to  expect  that  thegovern^ 
ment,  after  having  incurred  so  much  guilt  in  order 
to  obtain  the  sentence,  should,  by  remitting  it,  re- 
linquish the  object  juat  when  it  is  wiihin  its  grasp. 
The  same  hisiorian  considers  the  jury  as  highly 
blameable  :  and  so  do  I ;  But  what  was  their  guilt, 
m  comparison  of  that  of  the  court  who  tried,  and 
of  the  government  who  prosecuted;  in  this  infamous 
cause  ?     Yet  the  jury,  being  the  only  party  that 
can  with  any  colour  be  stat«d  as  acting  independ- 
ently of  the  government,  is  the  only  one  mentioned 
by  hmi  as  blameable.     The  prosecutor  is  wholly 
omitted  in  his  censure,  and  so  is  the  court ;  this 
last,  not  firom  any  tenderness  for  the  judge  (who, 
to. do  this  auihor  justice,  is  no  favourite  with  him), 
but  lest  the  odious  connection  between  that  branch 
of  the  judicature  and  the  government  should  strike 
the  reader  too  forcibly :    For  Jefferies,  in  this  m~ 
stance,  ought  to  be  regarded,  as  the  mere  tool  and 
instrument  (a  fit  one,  ho  doubt)  of  the  prince  who 
had  appointed  him  for  the  purpose  of  this  and  simi- 
lar services.    Lastly,  the  King  is  gravely  intro- 
duced on  the  question  of  pardon,  as  if  Be  had  had 
no  prior  concern  in  the  cause,  and-  were  now  to 
decide  upon  the  propriety  of  extending  mercy  to  a, 
criminal  condemned    by   a  court  of  judicature ! 
Nor  are  we  once  reminded  what  that  judicature 
was,— by  whom  appointed,  by  whom  irtfluenced, 
by  whom   called  upon  to  receive  that  detestable 
evidence,  the  very  recollection  of  which,  even  at 
this  distance  of  time,  fires  every  honest  heart  with, 
indignation.     As  well  might  we  palliate  the,mur- 
ders  of  Tiberius ;  who^seldom  put  t^eath  his  vic- 
tims whhout  a  previou's  decree  of  his  senate.    The 
moral  of  all  this  seems  to  be,  that  whenever  a 
princeean,  by  intimidation,  corruption;  illegal  evi- 
dence, or  other  such  means,  obtain  a  verdict  against 
a  subject  whom  he  dislikes,  he  may  cause  him  Uf 
be  executed  without  any  breach  of  indispensskble 
duty  ;  nay,  tha(t  it  is  an  act  of  heroic  generosity, ifhe 
spares  him.    I  never  reflect  on  Mr.  Hume's  state- 
ment of  this  matter  but  with  the  deepest  regret. 
Widely  as  I  difFer  from  him  upon  many  other  occa- 
sions, this  appears  to  me.  to  be  the  most  reprehen- 
sible passage  of  his  whole  worki    A  spirit  of  adu- 
lation towards  deceased  princes,  though  in  a  good 
measure  free  froiii  the  imputation  of  interested 
meanness,  which  is  justly  attached  to  flattery,  when 
applied  to  living  monarchs ;  yet,  as  it  is  less  intel- 
ligible with  respect  to  its  motives  than  the  other,  so 
is  it  in  its  consequences  still  more  pernicious  to  the 
general  interests  of  mankind.    Fear  of  censure 
from  contemporaries  will  seldom  have  much  effect 
upon   men  in    situations  of  unlimiied  authority. 
fhey  will  too  often  flatter  themselves,  that  the 
same  power  which  enables  them  to  commit  the 
crime,  will  secure  them  from  reproach.     The  dread 
of  posthumous  infamy,  therefore,  being  the  only 
restraint,  their  consciences  excepted,  upon  the  paS' 
sions  of  such  persons,  it  is  lamentable  that  this  last 
defence  (feeble  enough  at  best),  should  in  anv  de- 
gree be  impaired  ;  and  impaired  it  must  be,  if  not 
totally  destroyed,  when  tyrants  can,  hope  to  find  in 
a  man  like  Hume,  no  less  eminent  for  the  integrity 
and  benevolence  of  his  heart,  than  for  the  depth 
and  soundness  of  his  understanding,  ah  apologist 
for  even  their  foulest  murders." — pp.  48 — 50. 
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quis  of  Halifax,  for  laying  given  an  opinion 
in  council  that  the  North  American  (jolonies 
should  be  made  participant  in  the  benefits  of 
the  English  constitution,  gives  occasion  to  the 
following  natural  reflection. 

"  There  is  something  curious  in  discovering, 
that,  even  at  this  early  period,  a  question  relative 
to  North  American  liberty,  and  even  to  North 
American  taxation,  was  considered  as  the  test  of 
principles  friendly  or  adverse,  to  irbitary  power  at 
home.  But  the  truth  is,  that  among  the  several 
controversies  which  have  arisen,  there  is  no  other 
wherein  the  natural  rights  of  man  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  authority  of  artificial  institution  on  the  other, 
as  applied  respectively,  by  the  Whigs  and  Tories, 
to  the  English  consiituiion,  are  so  fairly  put  in  issue, 
nor  by  which  thfe  line  of  separation  between  the 
two  pairties  is  so  strongly  and  distinctly  marked." 
—p.  60. 


The  uncontrouled  tyranny  of  Charles'  ad- 
mmistration  in  his  latter  days,  is  depicted  with 
much  force  and  fidelity  j  and  the  clamour 
raised  by  his  other  ministers  against  the  Mar- 


The  introductory  chapter  is  closed  by  the 
,  following  profound  and  important  remarks, 
,  which  niay  indeed  serve  as  a  key  to  the  whole 
transactions  of  the  ensuing  reign. 

"Whoever  reviews  the  interesting  period  which 
we  have  been  discussing,  upon  the  principle  recom- 
inended  in  the  outset  of  this  chapter,  will  find,  that, 
from  the  consideration  of  the  past,  to  prognosticate 
the  future,  would,  at  the  moment  of  Charles'  de- 
i  niise,  be  no  easy  task.  Between  two  persons,  one 
of  whom  should  expect  that  the  country  would  re- 
main sunk  in  slavery,  the  other,  that  the  cause  of 
freedom  would  revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  whose  reasons  were  better  sup- 
ported, whose  speculations  the  more  probable.  I 
should  guess  that  he  who  desponded,  had  looked 
more  at  the  state  of  the  public ;  while  he  who  was 
sanguine,  had  fixed  his  eyes  more  attentively  upon 
the  person  who  was  about  to  mount  the  throne. 
Upon  reviewing  the  two  great  partiesof  the  nation, 
one  observation  occurs  very  forcibly,  and  that  is, 
that  the  great  strength  of  the  Whigs  consisted  in 
their  being  able  to  brand  their  adversaries  as  favour- 
ers of  Popery;  that  of  the  Tories  (as  far  as  their 
strength  depended  upon  opinion,  and  not  merely 
upon  the  power  of  the  crown),  in  their  finding  col- 
our to  represent  the  Whigs  as  republicans.  From 
this  observation  we  may  draw  a  further  inference, 
that,  in  proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the  crown,  in 
avowing  and  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  Popery, 
and  to  the  moderation  andsteadiness  of  the  Whigs, 
in  adhering  to  the  foVm  of  monarchy,  would  betlje 
chance  of  the  people  of  England,  for  changing  an 
ignominious  despotism  fi)r  glory,  liberty,  and  hap- 
piness."— pp.  66,  67.  , 

James  was  known  to  have  had  so  large  a 
share  in  the  councils  of  his  brother,  that  no 
one  expected  any  material  change  of  system 
from  his  accession.  The  Church,  indeed,  it 
was  feared,  might  be  less  safe  under  a  pro- 
fessed Catholic ;  and  the  severity  of  his  tem- 
per might  inspire  some  dread  of  an  aggravated 
oppression.  Ft  seems  to  be  Mr.  Fox's  great 
object,  in  this  first  chapter,  to  prove  that  the 
object  of  his  early  policy  was,  not  to  establish 
the  Catholic  religion,  but  to  make  himself 
absolute  and  independent  of  his  Parliament. 

The  fact  itself,  he  conceives,  is  completely 
established  by  the  manner  in  which  his  se- 
cret negotiations  with  France  were  carried 
on ;  in  the  whole  of  which,  he  was  zealously 
served  by  ministers,  no  one  Bf  whom  had  the 
slightest  leaning  towards  Popery,  or  could 
ever  be  brought  to  countenance  the  measures 
which  he  afterwards  pursued  in  its  favour. 
It  is  made  still  more  evident  by  the  complexion 
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of  his  proceedings  in  Scotland ;  where  the 
test,  which  he  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
bayonet,  was  a  Protestant  test, — so  muth  so, 
indeed,  that  he  himself  could  not  take  it, — and 
the  objects  of  his  persecution,  dissenters  from 
the  Protestant  church  of  England.  We  con- 
sider this  point  therefore — and  it  is  one  of  no 
small  importance  in  the  history  of  this  period 
— as  now  sufficiently  established. 

It  does  not  seem  necessary  to  follow  the 
author  into  the  detail  of  that  sordid  and  de- 
grading connexion  which  James  was  so  anxi- 
ous to  establish,  by  becoming,  like  his 
brother,  the  pensioner  of  the  French  mon- 
arch. The  bitter  and  dignified  contempt  with 
which  it  is  treated  by  Mr."  Fox,  may  be 
guessed  at  from  the  following  account  of  the 
first  rerriittance. 

"Within  a  very  few  days  from  that  in  which  the 
latter  of  them  had  passed,  he  (the  French  ambassa- 
dor) was  empowered  lo  accompany  the  delivery  of 
a  letter  from  his  master,  with  the  agreeable  news 
of  having  received  from  him  bills  of  exchange  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  thousand  livres,  to  be  used 
in  whatever  manner  might  be  convenient  to  the 
King  of  England's  service.  The  account  which 
Barulon  gives  of  the  manner  in  which  this  sum  was 
received,  is  altogether  ridiculous  :  the  King's  eyes 
were  full  oftears  !  and  three  of  his  ministers,  Ro- 
chester, Sunderland,  and  Godolphin,  came  seve- 
rally to  the  French  ambassador,  to  express  the 
sense  their  master  had  of  the  obligation,  in  terms 
the  most  lavish.  Indeed,  demonstrations  of  grati- 
tude from  the  King  directly,  as  wolf  as  througli  his 
ministers,  for  this  supply,  were  such  as,  if  they  had 
been  used  by  some  unfortunate  iiidividual,  who, 
with  his  whole  family,  had  been  saved,  by  the 
timely  succour  of  some  kind  and  powerful  protector, 
from  a  gaol  and  all  its  horrors,  would  be  deemed 
rather  too  strong  than  too  weak.  Barillon  himself 
seems  surprised  when  he  relates  them ;  but  imputes 
them  to  what  was  probably  their  real  cause,  to  the 
apprehensions  that  had  been  entertained  (very  un- 
reasonable ones!),  that  the  King  of  France  might 
no  longer  choose  to  interfere  in  the  afTairs-of  Eng- 
land, and,  consequently,  that  his  support  could  not 
be  relied  on  for  the  grand  object  of  assimilating  this 
government  to  his  own." — pp.  83,  84. 

After  this.  Lord  Churchill  is  sent  to  Paris 
on  the  part  of  the  tributary  King. 

"How  little  could  Barillon  guess,  that  he  was 
negotiating  with  one  who  was  destined  to  be  at  the 
head  of  an  administration  which,  in  a  few  years, 
would  send  the  same  Lord  Churchill,  not  to  Paris 
to  implore  Lewis  for  succours  tovvards  enslaving 
England,  or  to  thank  him  for  pensions  to  her  mon- 
arch, but  to  combine  all  Europe  against  him  in  the 
cause  of  liberty !  to  route  his  armies,  to  take  his 
towns,  to  humble  his  pride,  and  to  shake  to  the 
foundation  that  fabric  of  power  which  it  had  been 
the  business  of  a  long  life  to  raise,  at  the  expense 
of  every  sentiment  of  tenderness  to  his  subjects, 
and  of  justice  and  good  faith  to  foreign  nations  I  It 
IS  with  difficulty  the  reader  can  persuade  himself 
that  the  Godolphin  and  Churchill  here  mentioned, 
are  the  same  persons  who  were  afterwards,  one  in 
the  cabinet,  one  in  the  field,  the  great  conductors 
of  the  war  of  the  Succession.  How  little  do  they 
appear  in  the  one  instance !  how  great  in  the  other  I 
And  the  investigation  of  the  cause  to  which  this  ex- 
cessive difference  is  principally  owing,  will  produce 
a  most  useful  lesson.  Is  the  difference  to  be  at- 
tributed to  any  superiority  of  genius  in  the  prince 
whom  they  served  in  the  latter  period  of  their  lives  ? 
Queen  Anne's  capacity  appears  to  have  been  in- 
ferior even  to  her  father's.  Did  they  enjoy,  in  a 
greater  degree,  her  favour  and  confidence  f    The 


very  reverse  is  the  fact.  But,  in  one  case,  they 
were  the  tools  of  a  king  plotting  against  his  people ; 
in  the  other,  the  ministers  of  a  free  government 
acting  upon  enlarged  principles,  and  with  energies 
which  no  state  that  is  not  in  sdme  degree  republican 
can  supply.  How  forcibly  must  the  contemplation 
of  these  men  in  such  opposite  situations  teach  persons 
engaged  in  political  life,  that  a  free  and  popular  gov- 
ernment  is  desirable,  not  only  for  the  public  good 
but  for  their  own  greatness  and  consideration,  for 
every  object  of  generous  ambition." — pp.  88,  89. 

As  James,  in  the  outset  of  his  reign,  pro- 
fessed a  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  system  of 
government  established  by  his  brother,  and 
made  this  declaration  in  the  first  place,  to  his 
Scottish  Parliament,  Mr.  Fox  thinks  it  neces- 
sary to  take  a  slight  retrospective  view  of  the 
proceedings  of  Charles  towards  that  unhappy 
country;  and  details,  from  unquestionable  au- 
thorities, such  a  scene  of  intolerant  oppression 
and  atrocious  cruelty,  as  to  justify  him  in 
saying,  that  the  state  of  that  kingdom  was 
"a  state  of  more  absolute  slavery  than  at 
that  time  subsisted  in  any  part  of  Christ- 
endom." 

In  both  Parliaments,  the  King's  revenue 
was  granted  for  life,  in  terms  of  his  demand, 
without  discussion  or  hesitation;  and  Mr. 
Hume  is  censured  with  severity,  and  appa- 
rently with  justice,'for  having  presentea  His 
readers  with  a  summary  of  the  arguments 
which  he  would  have  them  believe  were 
actually  used  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
both  sides  of  this  question.  "  This  misrepre- 
sentation," Mr.  Fox  observes,  "  is  of  no  small 
importance,  inasmuch  as,  by  intimating  that 
such  ia  questwn  could  be  debated  at  allj  and 
inuch  more.  That  it  was  debated  with  the  en- 
lightened views  and  bold  topics  of  argument 
vvith  which  his  genius  has  supplied  him,  he 
gives  us  a  very  false  notion  of  the  character 
of  the  Parliament,  and  of  the  times  which  he 
is  describing.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  if 
the  arguments  had  been  used,  which  this  his- 
torian supposes,  the  utterer  of  them  would 
have  been  expelled,  or  sent  to  the  Tower;  and 
it  is  certain  that  he  would  not  have  been 
heard  with  any  degree  of  attention,  or  even 
patience." — p.  142. 

The  last  chapter  is  more  occupied  with  nar- 
rative, and  less  with  argument  and  reflection, 
than  that  which  precedes  it.  It  contains  the 
story  of  the  unfortunate  and  desperate  expe- 
ditions of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  and  of  the 
condemnation  and  death  of  their  unhappy 
leaders.  Mr.  Fox,  though  convinced  that  the 
misgovernment  was  such  as  fully  to  justify 
resistance  by  arms,  seems  to  admit  that  botti 
those  enterprises  were  rash  and  injudicious. 
With  his  usual  candour  and  openness,  he  ob- 
serves, that  "the  prudential  reasons  against 
resistance  at  that  time  were  exceeduigly 
strong;  and  that  there  is  no  point,  indeed,  in 
human  concerns,  wherein  the  dictates  of 
virtue  and,  of  worldly  prudence  are  so  identi- 
fied, as  in  this  great  question  of  resistance  by 
force  to  established  governments." 

The  expeditions  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle 
had  been  concerted  together,  and  were  in- 
tended to  take  effect  at  the  same  moment. 
Monmouth,  however,   who  was    reluctantly 
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forced  ijpon  the  enterprise,  was  not  so  soon 
ready ;  and  Argyle  landed  in  the  Highlands 
with  a  very  smallforce  before  the  Duke  had 
sailed  from  Holland.  The  details  of  his  ir- 
resolute councils  and  ineffectual  marches,  are 
given  at  far  too  great  length,  Though  they 
give  occasion  to  one  profound  and  important 
remark,  which  we  clo  not  recollect  ever  to 
have  met  with  before;  but,  of  the  justice  of 
which,  most  of  those  who  have  acted  with 
parties  must  have  had  melancholy  and  fatal 
experience.  It  is  introduced  when  speaking 
of  the  disunion  that  prevailed  among  Argyte's 
little  band  of  followers, 

"Add  to  all  this,"  he  says,  "that  where  spirit 
was  not  wanting,  it  was  accompanied  with  a  degree 
and  species  of  perversity  wholly  inexplicable,  and 
which  can  hardly  gain  belief  from  ariy  one  whose 
experience  has  not  made  him  acquainted  with  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  persuading  men,  >who  prid« 
themselves  upon  an  extravagant  love  of  liberiy, 
rather  to  compromise  upon  some  points  with  those 
who  have,  in  the  main,  the  same  views  with  them- 
selves, than  to  give  power  (a'  power  which  will  in- 
fallibly be  used  for  their  own  destruction)  to  an 
adversary,  of  principles  diametrically  opposite ;  in 
other  words,  rather  to  concede  something  to  a 
friend,  than  every  thing  to  an  enemy. "i — pp.  187,188. 

The  account  of  Argyle's  deportment  from 
the  tinie  of  his  capture  to  that  of  his  exe- 
cution, is  among  the  most  striking  passage^  in 
the  book ;  and  the  mildness  and  magnanimity 
of  his  resignation,  is  described  With  kindred 
feelings  by  his  generous  historian.  The  merits 
of  this  nobleman  are  perhaps  somewhat  ex- 
aggerated ;  for  he  certainly  wanted  conduct 
and  decision  for  the  part  he  had  undertaken; 
and  more  admiration  is  expressed  at  the  equa- 
nimity with  which  he  werit  to  death,  than  the 
recent  frequency  of  this  species  of  heroism 
can  allow  us  to  sympathize  with:  But  the 
story  is  finely  and  feelingly  told ;  and  the  im- 
pression which  it  leaves  on  the  mind  of  the 
reader  is  equally  favourable  to  the  author  and 
to  the  hero  of  it.  We  can  only  make  room 
for  the  concluding  scene  of  the  tragedy. 

■'Before  he  left  the  casile  he  had  his  dinner  at 
the  usual  hour,  at  which  he  discoursed  not  only 
calmly,  but  even  cheerfully,  with  Mr.  Charteris  and 
others.  After  dinner  he  retired,  as  was  his  custom, 
to  his  bed-chamber,  where,  it  is  recorded,  that  he 
slept  quietly  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  While 
he  was  in  bed,  one  of  the  members  of  the  council 
came  and  intimated  to  the  attendants  a  desire  to 
speak  with  him  :  upon  being  told  that  the  earl  was 
a.^leep,  and  had  lefi  orders' not  to  be  disturbed,  the 
manager  disbelieved  the  account,  which  he  consid- 
ered as  a  device  to  avoid  further  qtiestionings.  To 
satisfy  him,  the  door  of  the  bed-chamber  was  half 
opened,  and  he  then  beheld,  enjoying  a  sweet  and 
tranquil  slumber,  the  man  who,  by  the  doom  of 
him  and  his  fellows,  was  to  die  within  the  space  of 
two  short  hours !  Struck  with  the  sight,  he  hurried 
out  of  the  room,  quitted  the  castle  with  the  utmost 
precipiialion,  and  hid  himself  in  the  lodgings  of  an 
acquaintance  who  lived  near,  where  he  flung  him- 
self upon  the  first  bed  that  presented  itself,  aiid  bad 
every  appearance  of  a  man  suffering  the  most  ex- 
cruciating torture.  His  friend,  who  had  been  ap- 
prized by  the  servant  of  the  state  he  was  in.  and 
who  naturally  concluded  that  he  was  ill,  offered 
him  so/ne  wine.  He  refused,  saying,  '  No,  no,  that 
will  not  help  me :  I  have  been  in  at  Argyje,  and 
saw  him  sleeping  as  pleasantly  as  ever  man  did, 
within  an  hour  of  eternity !  But  as  for  me  ' 
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The  name  of  the  person  to  whom  this  anecdote  re- 
lates is  not  mentioned ;  and  the  truth  of  it  may 
therefore  be  fairly  considered  as  liable  to  that  degree 
of  doubt  with  which  men  of  judgment  receive 
every  species  of  traditional  history.  Woodrow, 
however,  whose  veracity  is  above  suspicion,  says 
he  had  it  from  the  most  unquestionable  authority. 
It  is  not  in  itself  unlikely  ;  and  who  is  there  that 
would  not  wish  it  true  ?  What  a  satisfactory  spec- 
tacle to  a  philosophical  mind,  to  see  the  oppressor, 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  envying  his  victim  ! 
What  an  acknowledgment  of  I  he  superiority  of  vir- 
tue !  What  an  affecting  and  forcible  tesiimony  to 
the  value  of  that  peace  of  mind,  which  innocence 
alone  can  confer  !  We  know  not  who  this  man  was; 
but  when  we  reflect,  that  the  guilt  which  agonized 
him  was  probably  incurred  for  the  sake  of  some 
vain  title,  or  at  least  of  some  increase  of  wealth, 
whieh  he  did  not  want,  and  possibly  knew  not  how 
to  enjoy,  our  disgust  is  turned  intooomeihing  like 
compassion  for  that  very  foolish  class  of  men,  whom 
the  world  calls  wise  in  their  generation." 

pp.  207—209. 
"  On  the  scaffold  he  embraced  his  friends,  gave 
some  tokens  of  remembrance  to  his  son-in-law. 
Lord  Maitland,  for  his  daughter  and  grandchildren ; 
stript  himself  of  part  of  his  apparel,  of  which  he 
likewise  made  presents  ;  and  laid  his  head  upon  the 
block.  Having  uttered  a  short  prayer,  he  gave  the 
signal  to  the  executioner;  Which  was  instantly 
obeyed,  and  his  head  severed  from  his  body.  Such 
were  the  last  hours,  and  such  the  final  close,  of  this 
great  man's  life.  May  the  like  happy  serenity  in 
puch  dreadful  circumstances,  and  a  death  equally 
glorious,  be  the  lot  of  all,  whom  tyranny,  of  what- 
ever denomination  or  description,  shall  in  any  age, 
or  in  any  country,  call  to  expiate  their  virtues  on 
the  scaffold  !" — p.  211. 

Rumbold,  who  had  accompanied  Argyle  in 
this  expedition,  speedily  shared  his  fate. 
Though  a  man  of  intrepid  courage,  and  fully 
aware  of  the  fate  that  awaited  him,  he  persist- 
ed to  his  last  hour  in  professing  his  innocence 
of  any  design  to  assassinate  King  Charles  at 
the  Ryehouse.  Mr.  Fox  gives  great  import- 
ance to  this  circumstance ;  and  seems  disposed 
to  eonclude,  on  the  faith  of  it,  that  the  Rye- 
house  plot  itself  was  altogether  a  fabrication 
of  the  court  pai^y,  to  transfer  to  their  adver- 
saries the  odium  which  had  been  thrown  upon 
them  with  as  little  justice,  by  the  prosecutions 
for  the  Popish  plot.  It  does  not  appear  to  us, 
however,  tnat  this  conclusion  is  made  out  in  a 
manner  altogether  satisfactory. 

The  expedition  of  Monmouth  is  detailed 
with  as  redundant  a  fulness  as  that  of  Argyle; 
and  the  character  of  its  leader  still  more  over- 
rated. Though  Mr.  Fox  has  a  laudable  jeaJ- 
ousy  of  kings,  indeed,  we  are  afraid  he  has 
rather  a  partiality  for  nobles.  Monmouth  ap- 
pears to  have  been  an  idle,  handsome,  pre- 
sumptuous; incapable  youth,  with  none  of  the 
virtues  of  a  patriot,  and  none  of  the  talents 
of  an  usurper;  and  we  really  cannot  discover 
upon  wha;t  grounds  Mr.  Fox  would  exalt  him 
into  a  hero.  He  was  iii  arms,  indeed,  against 
a  tyra;nt ;  and  that  tyrant,  though  nearly  con- 
nected with  him  by  the  ties  of  blood,  sen- 
tenced him  with  unrelenting  cruelty  to  death. 
He  was  plunged  at  once  from  the  heights  of 
fortune,  of  youthful  pleasure,  and  of  ambition, 
to  the  most  miserable  condition  of  existence, 
— to  die  disgracefully  after  having  stooped  to 
ask  his  life  by  abject  submission  !  Mr.  Fox 
dwells  a  great  deal  too  long,  we  think,  both 
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upon  his  -wavering  and  unskilful  movements 
before  his  defeat,  and  on  some  ambiguous 
words  in  the  letter  vphich  he  afterwards  wrote 
to  King  James ;  but  the  natural  tenderness  of 
his  disposition  enables  him  tp  interest  us  in 
the  description  of  his  after  sufferings.  The 
following  extract,  we  think,  is  quite  charac- 
teristic of  the  author. 

'■  In  the  mean  while,  the  Qiie&n  Dowager,  who 
seems  to  have  behaved  with  a  uniformity  of  kind- 
ness towards  her  husband^s  son  that  does  her  great 
nonour,  urgently  pressed  the  King  to  admit  his 
nephew  to  an  audience.  Importuned  therefore  by 
entreaties,  and  instigated  by  the  curiosity  which 
Monmouth's  mysterious  expressions,  and  Sheldon's 
story  had  excited,  he  consented,  though  with  a 
fixed  determination  to  show  no  mercy.  James  was 
not  of  the  number  of  those,  in  whom  the  want  of 
an  extensive  understanding  is  compensated  by  a 
delicacy  of  sentiment,  or  by  lhose>  right  feelings 
which  are  often  found  to  be  better  guides  for  the 
conduct,  than  the  most  accurate  reasoning.  His 
nature  did  not  revolt,  his  blood  did  not  run  cold,  at 
the  thoughts  of  beholding  the  son  of  a  brother  whom 
he  had  loved,  embracing  bis  knees,  petiiiOTiJug,  and 
petitioning  in  vain,  for  life  1 — of  interchanging  words 
a«d  looks  with  a  nephew  on  whom  he  was  inex- 
orably determined,  within  forty-eight  hours,  to  in- 
flict an  ignominious  death. 

"  In  Macpherson's  extract  from  King  James' 
Memoirs,  it  is  corifeesed  that  the  King  ought  not  to 
have  seen,  if  he  was  not  disposed  to  pardon  the 
culprit;  but  whether  the  observation  is  made  by  the 
exiled  prince  himstlf,  or- by  him  who  gives  the  ex- 
tract, is  in  this,  as  in  many  other  passages  of  those 
Memoirs,  difficult  to  determine;  Surely,  if  the  King 
^  had  made  this  reflection  before  Monmouth's  exe- 
cution, it  must  have  occurred  to  that  monarch,  that 
if  he  had  inadvertently  done  that  which  he  ought 
not  to  have  done  without  an  intention  to  pardon, 
the  on}y  remedy  was  to  correct  that  part  of  his' 
conduct  which  was  still  in  his  power ;  and,  since  he 
^'ould  not  recall  the  interview,  to  grant  the  pardon." 

pp.  258,  259. 

Being  sentenced  to  die  in  two  days,  he  rrxade 
a  humble  application  to  the  King  for  soijie 
little  respite;  but  met  with  a  positive  and 
stern  refusal.  The  most  remarkable  thing  in 
the  history  of  his  last  hours,  is  the  persecution 
which  he  suffered  from  thfi  bishops  who  had 
been  sent  to  comfort  him.  Those  reverend 
persons,  it  appears,  spent  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  in  urging  him  to  profess  the  orthodox 
doctrines  of  passive  obe,dience  and  non-resist- 
ance ;  without  which,  they  said,  he  could  not 
be  an  upright  member  of  the  church,  nor  at- 
tain to  a  proper  state  of  repentance  I  It  must 
never  be  forgotten,  indeed,  as  Mr.  Fox  has 
remarked,  if  we  would  understand  ,the  history 
of  this  period,  "that  the  orthodox  members 
of  the  church  regarded  monarchy,  not  as  a 
human,  but  as  a  divine  institution  ;  and  pas- 
,sive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  not  as  po- 
litical measures,  but  as  articles  of  religion." 

The  following  account  of  the  dying  sc6ne 
of  this  misguided  and  unhappy  youth,  is  very 
striking  and  pathetic ;  though  a  certain  tone 
of  sarcasm  towards  the  reverend  assistants 
does  not.  to  our  feelings,  harmonize  entirely 
with  the  more  tender  traits  of  the  picture. 

"  At  ten  o'clock  on  the  15(h,  Monmouth  pro- 
ceeded, in  a  carriage  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Tower.  10  Tower  Hill,  the  place  dcBtiiied  for  his 
execution.    Two  bishops-were  in  the  carriage  with. 


him ;  and  one  of  them  took  that  opportunity  of  in 
forming  him,  that  their  coiitroversial  altercatipiu 
were  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  and  that  upon  the  scaffoltJ, 
be  woiild  again  be  pressed  for  more  explicit  and 
satisfactory  declarations  of  repentance.  When  ar- 
rived at  the  bar,  which  had  been  put  up  for  ihe  pur- 
pose of  keeping  out  the  multitude,  Monmouth 
descended  from  the  carriage,  and  mounted  the 
scaffold  with  a  firm  step,  attended  by  his  spiritiial 
assistants.  The  sheriffs  and  executioners  were  al- 
ready there.  The  concourse  of  spectators  was  in- 
numerable, and,  if  we  are  to  credit  traditional 
accounts,  never  was  the  general  compassion  more 
affectino;ly  expressed.  The  tears,  sighs,  and  groans,  ■ 
which  the  first  sighti  of  this  heart-rending  spectacle 
produced',  were  soon  succeeded  by  an  universal  and 
awful  silence ;  a  respectful  attention,  and  affection- 
ate anxiety,  'to  hear  every  syllaWe  that  should  pass 
the  hps  of  the  sufferer.  The  Duke  began  by  saying 
he  should  speak  little ;  he  came  to  die ;  and  he 
should  die  a  Protestant  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  assistants,  and 
told,  that  if  ,he  was  of  the  Church  of  England,  he 
must  acknowledge  the  doctrine  of  Non-resisianne 
to  be  true.  In  vain  did  he  reply,,  that,  if  he  ac- 
knowledged the  doctrine  of  the  church  in  general, 
it  included  all :  they  insisted  he  should  own  that 
doctrine  particularly  with  respect  to  his  case,  and 
urged  tnuch  more  concermng  their  favourite  point  ; 
upon  which,  however,  they  .obtained  nothing  buta 
repetition,  in  substance,  of  former  answers. 

pp.  265,  266. 

After  making%,  public  profession  of  his  at-, 
tachment  to  his  beloved  Lady  Harriet  'Went- 
worth,  and  his  persuasion  that  their  connection 
was  innocent  in  the  sight  of  God,  he  made 
reference  to  a  paper  he  had  signed  in  the 
morning,  confessing  the  illegitimacy  of  his 
birth,  and  declaring  that  the  title  of  King  had 
been  forced  on  him,  by  his  followers,  much 
against  his. own  inclination. 

"The  bishop,  however,  said,  that  there  was 
nothing  in  that' paper  about  resistance  ;  nor,  though 
Monmouth,  quite  worn  out  with  their  importuni- 
ties, said  to  one  of  them  in  a  most  affecting  manner, 
'  I  am  to  die  ! — pray  my  lord  ! — I  refer  to  my 
paper,'  would  these  men  think  it  consistent  with 
their  duty  to  desist,  I'here  were  only  a  few  words 
they  desired  on  one  point.  The  substance  of  these 
applications  on  one  hand,  aijd  answers  on  the  other, 
was  repealed,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  manner 
that  could  not  be  believed,  if  the  facts  were  not  at- 
tested by  the  sisjnature  of  the  persons  principally 
concerned.  If  the  Duke,  in  declaring  his  sorrow 
for  what  had  passed,  used  the  word  invasion,  '  give 
it  the  true  name,'  said  ihey,  '  and  call  it  rebellion.' 
'  "What  name  you  please,'  replied  the  mild-tempered 
Monmouth!  He  was  sure  he  was  goitig to  everlast- 
ing happiness,  and  considered  the  serenity  of  his 
mmd,  in  his  present  circumstances,  as  a  certain 
earnest  of  the  favour  of  his  Creator.  His  repent- 
ance, he  said,  must  be  true,  for  he  had  no  fear  of 
dying;  he  should  die  like  a  lamb!  '  Much  may  come 
from  natural  courage,'  was  the  unfeeling  aniJ  stnpd, 
reply  of  one  of  the  assistants.  Monmouth,  with 
that  modesty  inseparable  from,  true  bravery,  denied 
that  he  was  in  general  less  fearful  than  other  men, 
maintaining  that  his  present  courage  was  owing  to 
his  consciousness  that  God  had  forgiven  him  his 
past  transgressions,  of  all  which  generally  he  re- 
pented, with  all  his  soul. 

"  At  last  the  reverend  assistants  consented  to 
join  with  him  in  prayCiT;  but  no  sooner  were  they 
risen  from -their  kneeling  posture,  than  they  re- 
turned to  their  charge.  Not  satisfied  with  what 
had  passed,  they  exhorted  him  to  a  true  and  thormeli 
repentance.  Would  he  not  pray  for  the  Kin^ '  a'"l 
send  If  dutiful  message  to  his  majesty,,  to  recom- 
mend the  duchess  and   his  children?    'As  you 
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please ;'  waa  the  reply,  '  I  pray  for  him  and  for  all 
men.'  He  now  spoRe  to  the  executioner,  desirins; 
that  he  might  have  no  cap  over  his  eyes,  and  began 
undressing.  One  would  have  thought  that  in  this 
last  sad  ceremony,  the  poor  prisoner  might  have 
been  unmolested,  and  that  jhe  divines  would  have 
been  satisfied,  that  prayer  was  the  only  part  of  their 
function  for  which  iheir  duty  now  called  upon  them. 
They  judged  differently  ;  and  one  of  them  had-the 
foi^tiiude  to  request,  the  Duke,  even  in  this  stage  of 
the  business,  that  he  would  address  himself  to  the 
soldiers  then  present,  to  tell  them  he  stood  a  sad 
example  of  rebellion,  and  entreat  the  people  to 
be  loyal  and  obedient  to  the  King.  '  I  have  siiid  I 
will  make  no  speeches,'  repeated  Monmouth,  in  a 
tone  more  peremptory  than  he  had  before  been 
provoked  to ;  '  I  will  make  no  speeches !  I  come 
to  die.'  '  My  lord,  ten  vyords  will  be  enough,' 
said  tlie  persevering  divine;  to  which  the  Duke 
made  no  answer,  but  turning  to  the  executioner, 
expressed  a  hope  that  he  would  do  his  work  better 
now  than  in  the  case  of  Lord  Russell.  He  then 
felt  ihe  axe,  which  he  apprehended  was  not  sharp 
enough,  but  being  assured  that  it  was  of  proper 
sharpness  arid  weight,  he  laid  down  his  head.  In 
the  mean  time,  many  fervent  ejaculations  were 
used  by  the  reverend  assistants,  who,  it  must  be 
observed,  even  in  these  raomentsof  horror,  Showed 
themselves  not  unmindful  of  the  points  upon  which 
they  had  been  disputing ;  praying  God  to  accept  his 
impe^ect  and  general  repentance. 

"  "The  executioner  now  struck  the  blow;  but  so 
feebly  or  unskillfully,  that  Monmouth,  being  but 
slighily  wounded,  lifted  up  his  head,  and  looked 
him  in  the  face  as  if  to  upbraid  him ;  but  said  noth- 
ing. The  two  following  strokes  were  as  ineffectual 
as  the  first,  and  the  headsman,  in  a  fit  of  horror, 
declared  he  could  not  finish  his  work.  The  sheriffs 
threatened  him;  he  was  forced  again  to  make  a 
further  trial ;  and  in  two  more  strbkes  separated 
the  head  from  the  body." — pp.  267 — 269. 

With  the  character  of  Monmouth,-  the 
second  chapter  of  the  history  close^ ;  and 
nothing  seems  to  have  been  written  for  the 
third,,  but  a  few  detached  observations,  oc- 
cupying but  two  pages.  The  Appendix  is 
rather  longer  than  was  necessary.  The 
greater  part  of  the  diplomacy  which  it  con- 
tains, had  been  previously  published  by 
Macpherson  and  Dalrymple ;  and  the  other 
articles  are  of  little  importance. 

We  have  now  only  to  add  a  few  words  as 
to  the  style  and  taste  of  composition  which 
belongs  to  this  work.  We  cannot  say  that 
we  vehemently  admire  it.  It  is  a'difTuse, 
and  somevsrhait  heavy  style, — clear  and  man- 
ly, indeed,  for  the  most  part,  but  sometimes 
deficient  in  force,  and  almost  always  in  vi- 
vacity. In  its  general  structure,  it  resembles 
the  style  of  the  age  of  which  it  treats,  more 
llian  the  balanced  periods  of  the  succeeding 
century — though  the  diction  is  scrupulously 
purified  from  the  long  and  Latin  words  which 
defaced  the  compositions  of  Milton  and  Har- 
rington. In  his  antipathy  to  every  thing  that 
might  be  supposed  to  look  like  pedantry  or 
affected  loftiness,'  it  appears  to  us,  indeed, 
that  the  illustriou.s  author  has  sometimes 
fallen  into  an  opposite  error,  and  admitted  a 
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variety  of  words  and  phrases  rather  more 
homely  and  familiar  than  should  find  place 
in  a  grave  composition.  Thus,  it  is  said  in 
p.  12,  that  "  the  JfCing  made  no  point  of  adher- 
ing to  his  concessions."  In  p.  20,  we  heaj 
of  ihen,  "swearing  away Ahe  lives"  of  their 
accomplices ;  and  are  afterwards  told  of  "  the 
styleyt  thinking"  of  the  country — of  "-the  cry- 
ing injustice  "  of  certain  proceedings^-and  of 
persons  who  were  "fond  of  ill-treating  and 
insulting"  other  persons.  These,  we  think, 
are  phrases  too  colloquial  for  regular  history, 
and  which  the  author  has  probably  been  in- 
duced to  admit  into  this  composition,  from  his 
long  familiarity  with  spoken,  rather  than  with 
written  language.  What  is  merely  lively  and 
natural  in  a  speech,  however,  will  often  ap- 
pear low  and  vapid  in  writing. '  The  following 
is  a  still  more  striking  illustration.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Oxford  Decree,  which  declared  the 
doctrine  of 'an  original  contract,  the  lawfulness 
of  changing  the  succession,  &c.  to  be  impious 
as  well  as  seditious,  and  leading  to  atheism  as 
vvell  as  rebellion,  Mr.  Fox  is  pleased  to  ob- 
serve— "If  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  had 
been  pubhShed  in  those  days,  the  town-clerk's 
declaration,  that  receiving  a  thousand  ducats 
for  acciising  the  Lady  Hero  wrongfully,  was 
"flat  hurglary,"  might  be  supposed  to  be  a 
satire  upon  this  decree;  yet  Shakespeare, 
well  as  he  knew  humaii  nature,  not  only  as 
to  its  general  course,  but  in  all  its  eccentric 
deviations,  could  never  dream  that,  in  the 
person  of  Dogberry,  Verges,  and  their  follow- 
ers, he  was  representing  the  vice-chancellors 
and  doctors  of  our  learned  University."  It 
would  require  all  the  credit  of  a  well-estab- 
lished speaker,  to  have  passed  this  compari- 
son, with  any  success,  upon  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  even  the  high  name  of  Mr. 
Fox,  we  beheve,  will  be  insufficient  to  con- 
ceal its  improprietjf  in  a  serious  passage  of 
a  history,  written  in  imitation  of  Livy  and 
Thucydides. 

Occupied,  indeed,  as  we  conceive  all  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Fox  ought  to  be  with  the  sen- 
timents and  the  facts  which  he  lays  before 
them,  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  of 
noticing  thos;  verbaL  blemishes  at  all,  had 
we  not  read  fo  much  in  the  preface,  of  the 
fa.stidious  diligence  with  which  the  diction 
of  tliis  work  was  purified,  and  its  style  elabo- 
rated by  the  author.  To  this  praise  we  can- 
not say  we  think  it  entitled ;  but,  to  praise  of 
a  far  higher  description,  its  claiin.  we  think, 
is  indisputable.  Independent  of  its  singular 
value  as  a  memorial  of  the  virtues  and  talents 
of  the  great  statesman  whose  name  it  bears, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  is 
written  more  truly  in  the  spirit  of  constitu- 
tional freedom,  ana  of  temperate  and  practical 
patriotism,  than  any  history  of  which  th« 
public  is  yet  in  possession. 

s2 
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(2lprU,    1S05.) 

Mhrwires  d'un  Temoin  de  la  Revolviion.;  ou  Journal  des  fails  qui  se  sont  passe  sous  ses  yeux,  it 
qui  ont  prepare  et  fixe  la  Constitution  Frangaise.  Ouvrage  Posthume  de  Jean  Silvain 
BiiiLy,  Premier  President  de  PAssemblee  Nationale  Constituant,  Premier  Maire  de  Paris, 
et  Membre  des  Trois  Academies.     8vo.  3  tomes.     Paris:  1804,* 


Among  the  many  evils  which  the  French 
Revolution  has  inflicted  on  mankind,  the  rrwst 
fleplorable,  perhaps,  both  in  point  of  extent 
and  of  probable  duration,  consists  in  the  in- 
jury which  it  has  done  to  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom,  and  the  discredit  in  which  it  has  in- 
volved the  principles  of  politieaJ  philosophy. 
The  warnings  which  may  be  derived  from 
the  misfortunes  of  that  country,  and  the  les- 
sons which  may  still  be  read  in  the  tragical 
consequences  of  her  temerity,  are  memorable, 
no  doubt,  and  important :  But  they  are  such 
as  are  presented  to  us  by  the  history  of  every 
period  of  the  world ;  and  the  emotions  by 
which  they  have  been  impressed,  are  in  this 
case  too  violent  to  let  their  import  and  appli- 
cation be  properly  distinguished.  Prom  the 
miscarriage  of  a  scheme  of  frantic  innovation, 
we  have  conceived  an  unreasonable  and  un- 
discriminating  dread  of  ail  alteration  or  re- 
form. The  bad  success  of  an  attempt  to  make 
government  perfect,  Has  reconciled  us  to  im- 
perfections that  might  easily  be  removed ;  and 
the  miserable  consequences  of  treating  every 
thing  as  prejudice  and  injustice,  which  could 
not  be  reconciled  to  a  system  of  fantastic 
equality,  has  given  strength  to  prejudices, 
and  sanction  to  abuses,  which  were  gradually 
wearing  away  before  the  progress  of  reason 
and  philosophy.  The  French  Revolution,  in 
short,  has  thrown  u-s  back  half  a  century  in 
the  course  of  political  improvement;  and 
driven  many  among  us  to  cling  once  more, 
witij  superatitious  terror,  to  those  idols  from 
which  we  had  been  nearly  reclaimed  by  the 
iegsOBS  .of  a  (a'Mer  philosophy.  When  we 
look  louni  on  the  wreck  &nd  ruin  which  the 
whirlwind  feas  scattered  oyer  the  prospect 
befpre  as,  w,e  itremble  at  the  rising  gale,  and 
shrink  even  £1:901  the  wholesawe  air  that  stirs 
the  %-leftf  on  our  porcfa..  Terrified  .and  dis- 
gusted with  the  hrawU  and  midnight  warders 
which  proceed  froja  intoxication,  we  are  at 
most  inclined  to  deny.«>urselveB  the  pleasures 
of  a  generous  hospitality;  and  soaroeJy  venture 
lo  diffuse  the  comforte  /of  light  or  gi  warmth 
in  our  dwellings,  when  we  turn  oijr  eyes  ©n 
the  devastation  which  the  femes  have  cois- 
mitted  around  ug. 

The  same  oireurtiBtanceg  which  have  thog 
lad  us  to  confound  what  ig  salutary  with 
what  is  pernicious  in  our  establijshments, 
have  also  perverted  our  judgments  as  to  the 

*  I  haye  been  templed  to  let  this  be  reprinted 
'.though  seneible  enough  of  viceg  in  the  style)  to 
show  at  how  early  a  period  thoee  views  of  the 
character  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  its  first 
effects  on  other  countries,  were  adopted — which 
rtave  not  since  received  much  modification. 


chEjracters  of  those  who  were  connected  witli 
those  memorable  occurrences.  The  tide  0/ 
popular  favour,  which  ran  at  one  time  with  n 
dangerous  and  headlong  violence  to  the  sidn 
of  innovation  and  political  experiment,  has 
now  set,  perhaps' too  strongly,  in  an  opposite 
direction ;  and  the  same  misguiding,  passions 
that  placed  factious  and  selfish  men  on  a 
level  with  patriots  and  heroes,  has  now 
ranked  the  blameless  and  the  enlightened  in 
the  herd  of  murderers  and  madmen. 

There  are  two  classes  of  men,  in  particular, 
to  whom  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Revolution 
has  thus  done  injustice ;  and  who  have  been 
made  to  share  in  some  measure  the  infamy 
of  its  most  detestable  agents,  in  consequence 
of  venial  errors,  and  in  spite  of  extraordinary 
merits.  There  are  none  indeed  who  made  a 
figure  in  its  more  advanced  stages,  that  may 
not  be  left,  without  any  great  breach  of  charity, 
to  the  vengeance  of  public  opinion:  and  both 
the  descriptions  of  persons  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  only  existed,  accordingly,  at  the  period 
of  its  commencement.  These  were  the  phi- 
losophers or  speculative  men  who  inculcated 
a  love  of  liberty  and  a  desire  of  reform  by 
their  writings  and  conversation ;  and  the  vir- 
tuous and  moderate,  who  attempted  to  act 
upon  these  principles  at  the  outset  of  the 
Revolution,  and  countenanced  or  suggested 
those  measures  by  which  the  ancient  frame 
of  the  government  was  eventually  dissolved. 
To  confound  either  of  these  classes  of  men 
with  the  monsters  by  whom  they  were  suc- 
ceeded, it  would  be  necessary  to  forget  that 
they  were  in  reality  their  most  strenuous  op- 
ponents— and  their  earliest  victims  !  If  they 
were  instrumental  in  conjuring  up  the  tem- 
pest, we  may  at  least  presume  that  their  co- 
operation was  granted  in  ignorance,  since 
they  were  the  first  to  fall  before  it ;  and  "Ban 
gcaroely  be  supposed  to  have  either  foreseen 
or  intended  those  consequences  in  which 
theif  own  ruin  was  so  inevitably  involved. 
That  they  are  chargeable  with  imprudence 
and  with  presumption,  may  be  afRrmed,  per- 
haps, without  fear  of  contradiction ;  though, 
wit^  regard  to  many  of  them,  it  would  be  no 
easy  task,  perhaps,  to  point  out  by  what  con- 
duct tjiey  could  have  avoided  such  an  impu- 
tation ;  and  this  charge,  it  is  manifest^ought 
at  any  X9ie  to  be  kept  carefully  separate  from 
that  of  guilt  or  atrocity.  Benevolent  inten- 
tions, though  alloyed  by  vanity,  and  mis- 
guided by  ignorance,  can  never  become  the 
objects  of  the  highest  moral  reprobation ;  and 
enthusiasm  itself,  though  it  does  the  work  of 
the  demons,  ought  still  to  be  distinguished  from 
treachery  or  malice.     The  knightly  adven- 
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hirer,  who  broke  the  chains  of  the  galley- 
slaves,  purely  that  they  might  enjoy  their  de- 
liverance from  bondage,  will  always  be  re- 
garded with  other  feelings  than  the  robber 
who  freed  them  to  recruit  the  ranks  of  his 
banditti. 

We  have  examined  in  a  former  article  the 
extent  of  the  participation  which  can  be  fairly 
imputed  to  the  philosophers,  in  the  crimes  and 
miseries  of  the  Revolution,  and  endeavoured 
to  ascertain  in  how  far  they  may  be  .said  to 
have  made   themselves   responsible  for  its 
consequences,  or  to  have  deserved  censure  for 
their  exertions:  And,  acquitting  the  greater 
part  of  any  mischievous  intention,  we  fojmd 
reason,  upon  that  occasion,  to  conclude,  that 
there  was  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  ma- 
jority which  should  expose  them  to  blame,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  credit  which  they  would 
have  certainly  enjoyed,  but  for  consequences 
which  they  could  not  foresee .    For  those  vtho, 
with  intentions  equally  blameless,  attempted 
to  carry  into  execution  the  projects  which  had 
been  suggested  by  the  others,  and  actually 
engaged  in  measures  which  could  not  fail  to 
terminate  in  important  changes,  it  will  not  be 
easy,  we  are  afraid,  to  make  so  satisfactory 
an  apology.     What  is  written  may  be  cor- 
rected ;  but  what  is  done  cannot  be  recalled ; 
a  rash  and  injudicious  publication  naturally 
calls  forth  an  host  of  answers ;  and  where  the 
subject  of  discussion  is  such  as  excites  a  very 
powerful  interest,  the  cause  of  truth  is  not 
always  least  effectually  served  by  her  oppo- 
nents. But  the  errors  of  cabinets  and  of  legis- 
latures have  other  consequences  and  other 
confutations.    They  are  answered  by  insur- 
rections, and  confuted  by  conspiracies.     A 
Earadox  which  might  have  been  maintained 
y  an  author,  without  any  other  loss  than  that 
of  a  little  leisure,  and  ink  and  paper,  can 
only  be  supported  by  a  minister  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  a  na- 
tiori.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  pre- 
cipitation of  a  legislator  can  never  admit  of 
the  same  excuse,  with  that  of  a  speculative 
inquirer';   that  the   same   confidence   in  his 
opinions,  which  justifies  the  former  in  main- 
taining them!  to  the  world,  will  never  justify 
the  other  in  suspending  the  happiness  of  lus 
cQj^try  on  the  issue  of  their  truth ;  and  that 
&  Jn  particular,  subjects  himself  to  a  tre- 
flPndous  responsibiUty,  who  voluntarily  takes 
Upon  himself  the  new-modelling  of  an  ancient 
constitution. 

We  are  very  much  inclined  to  do  justice 
to  the  virtuous  and  enlightened  men  who 
abounded  in  the  Constituent  Assembly  of 
France.  We  believe  that  the  motives  of 
many  of  them  were  pure,  and  their  patriot- 
ism unaffected :  their  talents  are  still  more 
indisputable :  But  we  cannot  acquit  them  of 
blameable  presumption  and  inexcusable  im- 
prudence. There  are  three  points,  it  appears 
to  us,  in  particular,  in  which  they  were  bound 
to  have  foreseen  the  consequences  of  their 
proceedings. 

Iii  the  first  jilace,  the  spirit  of  exasperation, 
dpfiaiice.  and  intimidation,  with  which  from 
the  beginning  they  carried  on  their  opposi- 


tion to  the  schemes  of  the  sourt,  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility,  appears  to  us  to  have  been 
as  impolitic  with  a  view  to  their  ultimate 
success,  as  it  was  suspicious  perhaps  as  to 
theii;  immedipte  motives.    The  parade  which 
they  made  of  their  popularity;  the  support 
which  they  submitted  to  receive  frorn   th^ 
menaces  and  acclamations  of  the  mob ;  the 
joy  which  they  testified  at  the  desertion  of 
the  royal  arnc^ies;  and  the  anomalous  mili- 
tary force,  of  which  they  patronized  the  for- 
mation in  the  city  of  Paris,  were  so  many 
preparations  for  actual  hostility,  and  led  al- 
most inevitably  to  that  appeal  to  force,  by 
which  all  prospect  of  establishing  an  equita- 
ble government   was  finally  cut  off.      San- 
guine as  the   patriots  of  that  assembly  un- 
doubtedly were,  they  might   still   have   re- 
membered the  most  obvious  and  important 
lesson  in  the  whole  volume  of  history,  That 
the  nation  which  has  recourse   to   arms  for 
the  settlem.ent  of  its  internal  affairs,  neces- 
sarily falls  under  the  iron  yoke  of  a  military- 
government  in  thp   end;   and   that  nothing 
but  the  most  evident  necessity  can  justify 
the  lovers  of  freedom  in  forcing  it  from  the 
hands  of  their  governors.     In  France,  there 
certainly  was  no  such  necessity.    The  whole 
weight  and  strength  of  the  natipn  was  bent 
upon    political  improvement  and   reform. — 
There  was  no  possibility  of  their  being  ulti- 
mately resisted;   and  the  only  danger  that 
was  to  be  apprehended  was,  that  their  pro- 
gress would  be  too  rapid.    After  the  States- 
General  were  once  fairly  granted,  indeed,  it 
appears  to  us  that  the  victory  of  the  friends 
to  liberty  was  certain.    They  could  not  have 
gone  too   slow  afterwards;    they  could  n6t 
have   been   satisfied  with  too  little.      The 
great  object,  then,  should  have  been  to  ex- 
clude the  agency  of  force,  and  to  leave  no 
pretext  for  an  appeal  to  violence.     Nothing 
could  have  stood  against  the  force  of  reason, 
which  ought  to  have  given  way;  and  from 
a  monarch  of  the  character  of  Louis  XIV. 
there  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  any  at- 
tempt to  regain,  by  violence,  what  he  had 
yielded  from  principles  of  philanthropy  and 
conviction.     The  Third  Estate  would  have 
grown  into  power,   instead  of  usurping  it; 
and  would  have  gradlially  compressed  the 
other  orders  into   their  proper  dimensions, 
instead  of  displacing  them  by  a  violence 
that  could  never  be  forgiven.     Even  "if  the 
Orders  had  deliberated  separately,  (as  it  ap- 
pears to  us  they  ought  clearly  to  have  done,) 
the  commons  were  sure  of  an  ultimate  pre- 
ponderance, and  the  government  of  a  per- 
manent and  incalculable  amelioration.     Con- 
vened in  a  legislative  assembly,  and  engross- 
ing almost  entirely  the  respect  and  affeciions 
of  the  nation,  they  would  have  enjoyed  ttie 
unlimited  hberty  of  political  discussion,  and 
gradually  impressed  on  the  government  the 
character  of  their  peculiar  principles.     By 
the  restoration  of  the  legislative  function  to 
the  commons  of  the  kingdom,  the   system 
was  rendered  complete,  and  required  only  to 
be  put  into  action  in  order  to  assume  all  thoge 
improvements  which  necessarily  resulted  from 
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the  increased  wealth  and  intelligence  of  its 
representatives. 

Of  this  fair  chance  of  amelioration,  the 
nation  was  disappointed,  chiefly,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  by  the  needless  asperity  and 
injudicious  menaces  of  the  popular  party. 
They  relied  openly  upon  the  strength  of  their 
adherents  among  the  populace.    If  they  did 
not  actually  encourage  them  to  threats  and  to 
acts  of  violence,  they  availed  themselves  at 
least  of  those  which  were  committed,  to  in- 
timidate and  depress  their  opponents ;  for  it 
is  indisputably  certain,  that  the  unconditional 
compliance  of  the  court  with  all  the  demands 
of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  was  the  result 
either  of  actual  force,  or  the  dread  of  its  im- 
mediate apphcation.     This  was  the   inaus- 
picious commencement  of  the  sins  and  the 
■sufferings  of  the  Revolution.     Their  progress 
and  termination  were  natural  and  necessarj'. 
The  multitude,  once  allowed  to  overawe  the 
old  government  with  threats,  soon  subjected 
the  new  government  to  the  same  degradation ; 
and,  once  permitted  to  act  in  arms, '  came 
speedily  to  dictate  to  those  who  were  assem- 
bled to  deliberate.     As  Soon  as  an  appeal  viras 
made  to  force,  the  decision  came  to  be  with, 
those  by  whom  force  could  at  all  times  be 
commanded.    Reason  and  philosophy  were 
discarded ;  and  mere  terror  and  brute  vio- 
lence, in  the  various  forms  of  proscriptions, 
insurrection^,  massacres,  and  military  execu- 
tions, harassed  and  distracted  the  misguided 
nation,  till,  by  a  natural  consununation^  they 
fell  under  the  despotic  sceptre  of  a  military 
usurper.     These  consequences,  we  conceive, 
were  obvious,  and  might  have  been  easily  for- 
seen.     Nearly  half  a  century  had  elapsed 
since  they  were  pointed  out  in  those  memo- 
rable vrords  of  the  most  profound-  and  philo- 
sophical of  historians.     "  By  recent,  as  well 
as  by  ancient  example,  it  was  become  evi- 
dent,  that   illegal  violence,   with  whatever 
pretences  it  maybe  covered,  and  whatever 
object  it  may  pursue,  must  inevitably  end  at 
last  in  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  government 
of  a  single  person."* 

The  second  inexcusable  blunder,  of  which 
the  Constituent  Assembly  was  guilty,  was 
one  equally  obvious,  and  has  been  more  fre- 
quently noticed.  It  was  the  extreme  rest- 
lessness and  precipitation  with  which  they 
'  proceeded  to  accomplish,  in  a  few  weeks,  the 
legislative  labours  of  a  centufy.  Their  con- 
stitution was  struck  out  at  a  heat ;  and  their 
measures  of  reform  proposed  and  adopted  like 
toasts  at  an  election  dinner.  Withiii  less 
than  six  months  from  the  period  of  their  first 
convocation,  tkey  declared  the  illegality  of  all 
the  subsisting  taxes ;  they  abolished  the  old 
constitution  of  the  States-Genefal ;  they  set- 
tled the  limits  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  their 
ovm  inviolability,  and  the  responsibility  Of 
ministers.  Before  they  put  any  one  of  their 
projects  to  the  test  of  experiment,  they  had 
ado])ted  such  an  enOTmous  multitude,  as  en- 
tirely to  innovate  the  condition  of  the  country, 

•  Hume's  History,  chapter  Ix.  at  the  end.     The 
whole  passage  is  deserving  of  the  most  profound 
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and  to  expose  even  those  which  were  salutary 
to  misapprehension  and  miscarriage.    From 
a  scheme  of  reformation  so  impetuous,  and 
an  impatience  so  puerile,  nothing  permanent 
or  judicious  could  be  reasonably  expected. 
In  legislating  for  their  country,  they  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  fhey  were  operating  on  a 
living  and  sentient  substance,  and  not  on  an 
inert  and   passive  mass,  which  they  might 
model  and  compound  according  to  their  pleas- 
ure or  their  fancy.     Human  society,  however, 
is  not  like  a  piece  of  mechanism  which  rnay 
be  safely  taken  to  pieces,  and  put  ^together  by 
the  hands  of  an  ordinary  artist.    It  is  the 
work  of  Nature,  and  not  of  man;  and  has 
received,  from  the  hands  of  its  Author,  an 
organization  that  cannot  be  destroyed  with- 
out danger  to  its  existence,  and  certain  prop- 
erties and  powers  that  cannot  be  ahered  or 
suspended  by  those  who  may  have  been  en- 
trusted with  its  management.    By  studying 
those  properties,  and  directing  tho^e  powers, 
it  maybe  modified  and  altered  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.    But  they  must  be  allowed 
to  develope  themselves  by  their  internal  'en- 
ergy, and  to  familiarize  themselves  with  their 
new  channel  of  exertion;    A  Child  cannot  be 
stretched  out  by  engines  to  the  stature  of  a 
man  ;  or  a  ,man  compelled,  in  a  morning,  to 
excel  in  all  the  exercises  of  an  athlete.  Those 
into  whose  hands  the   destinies  of  a  gi-eat 
nation  are  committed,  should  bestow  on  its 
reformation  at  least  as  much  patient  observ- 
ance and  as  much  tender  precaution  as  are 
displayed  by  a  skilful  gardener  in  his  treat- 
ment of  a   sickly  plant.     He  props  up  the 
branches  that  are  weak  or  overloaded,  and 
gradually  -prunes  and  reduces  those  that  are 
too  luxuriant :  he  cuts  away  what  is  absolntely 
rotten  and  distempered :  he  stirs  the  earth 
about  the  root,  and  sprinkles  it  with  M'ater, 
and  waits  for  the  commg spring!     He  trains 
the  young  branches  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the 
left ;  and  leads  it,  by  a  gradual  and  sponta- 
neous  progress,  to  expand  or  exalt  itself,  sea- 
son after  season,  in  the  direction  which  he 
had  previously  determined :  and  thus,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  summers,  he  brings  it,  with- 
out injury  or  compulsion,  into  that  form  and 
proportion  wiiich  could  not  with  safety  ^e 
been  imposed  upon  it  in  a  shorter  ^^^'•jHi 
reformers  of  France  applied  no  such.'^^g 
solicitations,  and  would  not  wait  for  the  eifHp 
of  any  such  preparatory  measures,  or  volun- 
tary d:evelopments.    They  forcibly  broke  its 
lofty  boughs  asunder,  and   endeavoured  tr 
straighten  its  crooked  joititsby  violence :  they 
tortured  it  into  symmetry  in  vain^  and  shed 
its  life-blood  on  the  earth,  in  the  middle  of  its 
scattered  branches.  ' 

The  thirji  great  danger,  against  which  we 
think  it  was  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  and 
vittuous  part  of  the  Deputies  to  have  provided, 
was  that  which  arose  from  the  sudden  trans- 
ference of  power  to  the  hands  of  men  who 
had  previously  no  natural  or  individual  influ- 
ence in  the  community.  This  was  an  evil 
indeed,  which  arose  necessarfly,  in  some  de- 
gree, from  the  defects  of  the  old  government, 
and  from  the  novelty  of  the  situation  in  whioli 
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the  country  was  placed  by  the  convocation 
of  the  States-General ;  but  it  was  materially 
aggravated  by  the  presumption  and  improvi- 
dence  of  thqse  enthusiastic  legislators,  and 
tended  powerfully  to  produce  those  disasters 
by  which  they  were  ultimately  overwhelmed. 
tio  representative  legislature,  it  appeals  to 
us,  can  ever  be  respectable  or  secure,  unless 
It  contain  within  itself  a  great  proportion  of 
those  who  form  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the 
country,  and  are  able,  as, individuals,  to  influ,- 
ence  the  conduct  aijd  opinions  of  the  greater 
part  of  its-  inhabitants.  Unless  the  power  and 
weight  and  authority  of  the  assembly,  "fn 
short,' be  really  made  up  of  the  power  and 
weight  and  authority  of  the  individuals  whoi 
conipose  it,  the  factitious  dignity  they  m,ay 
derive  from,  their  situation  can  never  be  of 
bng  endurance;  and  the  dangerous  power 
with  which  they  may  be  invested,  will  be- 
come the  subject  of  scrambling  and  conten- 
tion among  the  faetipns  of  the  metropolis,  and 
be  employed  for  any  purpose  but  the  general 
good  of  the  community. 

In  England,  the'House  of  Commons  is  made 
up  of  the  individuals  who,  by  birth,  by  for- 
tune, or  by  talents,  possess  singly  the  greatest 
influence  over  the  rest  of  the  people.  The 
most  certain  and  the  most  permanent  influ- 
ence, is  that  of  rank  and  of  riches ;  and  these 
are  the  qualifications,  accordingly,  which  re- 
turn the  greatest  number,  of  members.  Men 
submit  to  be  governed  by  the  united  will  of 
those,  to  whose  >vill,  as  individuals,  the  greater 
part  of  them  have  been  previously  accustomed 
to  submit  .themselves ;  and  an  act  of  parlia- 
ment is  reverenced  and  obeyed,  not  because 
the  people  are  impressed  with  a  constitutional 
venemtion  for  an  institution  called  a  parlia- 
ment, but  because  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
authority  of  those  who  are  recognised  as  their 
natural  superiors,  and  by  whose  influence,  as 
individuals,  the  same  measures  might  have 
been  enforced  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
kingdom-  Scarcely  any  new  power  is  ac- 
quired, tjierefore,  by  the  combination  of  those 
persons,  into  a  legislature:  They  .carry  each 
their  share  of  influence  and  authority  into  the 
senate  along  with  them  ;.  and  it  is  by  adding 
the  items  of  it  together,  that  the  influence 
a^  authority  of  the,  senate  itself  is,  made  up. 
Pfora,  such  a  senate,  therefore,  it  is  obvious 
tliati  their  power  can  never  be  wrested,  and 
that  it  would  not  even  attach  to  those  who 
might  succeed  in  supplanting  them  in  the 
legislature,  by  violence  or  intrigue ;  or  by  any 
other  means  than  titose  by  which  they  them- 
selves had  originally  secured  their  nomination. 
In  such  a  state  of  representation,  in  short,  the 
influence  of  the  representatives  is  not  bprrowT 
ed  from  their  office,  but  the  influence  of  the 
office  is  supported  by  l^ha.t  which  is  -personal 
■  to  its  Hiembers;  and  parliament  is.  chiefly 
regarded  as  the  great  depository  of  ail  the 
authority  wh'ch  formerly  existed,  in  a -scat- 
tered state,  anjong  its  members.  This  author- 
ity, therefore,  belonging  to  the  men,  and  not 
to  their  places,  can  neithe,r  be  lost  by  them, 
.if  .they  are  forced  from  their  places,  nor  found 
,by  those  who  may  supplant  them.  The  Long 


Parliament,  after  it  was  purged  by  the  Inde- 
pendentsj  and  the  assemblies  that  met  undei 
that  name,  during  the  Protectorate  of  Qxoia- 
well,  held  the  place,  and  enjoyed  all  the  form 
of  power  that  had  belonged  to  their  predeces- 
sors :  But  as  they  no  longer  contained  those 
individuals  who  were  able  to  sway  and  influ- 
ence the  opinion  of  the  body  of  the  people, 
they  were  without  respect  or  authority,  and 
speedily  came  to  be  the  objects  of  public  deri- 
sion and  contempt. 

As  the  power  and  anthority  of  a  legislature 
thug  constituted,  is  perfectly  secure  and  in- 
alienable, on  the  one  hand,  so,  on  the  other,  the 
moderation  of  its  proceedings  is  guaranteed 
by  a  consciousness  of  the  basis  upon  which 
this  authority  is  founded.  Every  individual 
being  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  his  own 
influence  is  likely  to  reach  among  his  constit- 
uents and  dependants,  is  anxious  that  the, 
mandates  of  the  body  shall  never  pass  beyond 
that  limit,  within  which  obedience  may  be 
easily  .secured.  He  will  not  hazard  the  loss 
of  his  own  power,  therefore,  by  any  attempt 
to  enlarge  that  of  the  legislature ;  and  feel- 
ing, at  every  step,  the  weight  and  resistance 
of  the  people,  the  whole  assembLy  proceeds 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  opinions  andpre-, 
judices,  and  can  never  do  any,  thing  very  in- 
jurious or  very  distasteful  to  the  majoqiy. — 
From  the  very  nature  of  the  authority  with 
which  they  are  invested,  theyarfe  in  fact  con- 
substantiated  with  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  to  legislate.  They  do  not  sit  loose  upon 
them,  like  riders  on  inferior  animals;  nor 
speculate  nor  project  experiments  upon  their 
welfare,  like  operators  upon  a  foreign  sub- 
stance. They  are  the  natural  organs,  in  fact, 
of  a  great  living  body;  and  are  not  oiUy 
warned,  by  their  own  feelings,' of  any  injury 
which  they  may  be  tempted  to  infUct  on  it, 
but.  would  become  incapable  of  perfoimipg 
their  functions,  if  they  were  to  proceed  far  in 
debilitating  the  general  system. 

Such,  it,  appears  to  us,  though  delivered 
perhaps:in  too  abstract  and  elementary  a  form, 
is  the  just  conception  of  a  free  representative 
legislature.  Neither  the  English  House  of 
Commons,  indeed,  nor  any  assembly  of  any 
other  nation,  ever  realized  it  in.  all  itsper/ecT 
tipn  ;  .But  it  is  in  theif  approximation  tosuch 
a  standard,  we  conceive,  that  their  excellence 
and  utility  -will  be  found^  to  consist ;  and  where 
the  conditions  upon  wluch  we  have  insisted 
are  absolutely  wanting,  the  sudden  institution 
of  a  representative  legislature  will  only  be  a 
step  to  the  most  frightful  disorders.  Wifire 
it  has  grown  ,up  in  a  country  in  which  per- 
sonal liberty  ma  property  are  tolerably  secure, 
it  natural!^  assumes  that  form  which  is  mcst 
favourable  to  its  beneficial  influence,  and  lj.as 
a  tendency  to  perpetual  improvement,  and  to 
the  constant  amelioration  of  the  condition, of 
the  whol,e„  society.  The  difference  between 
a  free  gOTernnient  and  a  tyraimical  one,  con- 
sists entirely  in  the  different  proportions  of- 
the  people  that  are  influenced  bytlieir  opn- 
ions,  or  subjugated  by  intimidation  or  force. 
In  a  large  society,  opinions  can  only  be  re- 
united by  means  of  representations ;  and  the 
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natural  representative  is  the  individual  whose 
example  and  authority  can  influence  the  opin- 
ions of  the  greater  part  of  those  in  whose 
behalf  he  is  delegated.  This  is  the  natural 
aristocracy  of  a  civilized  nation ;  and  its  legis- 
lature is  then  upon  the  best  possible  footing, 
when  it  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  answer 
to  that  description.  The  whole  people  are 
then  governed  by  the  laws,  exactly  as  each 
clan  or  district  of  them  would  have  been  by 
the  patriarchal  authority  of  an  elective  and 
unarmed  chieftain  ;  and  the  lawgivers  are  not 
only  secure  of  their  places  while  they  can 
maintain  their  individual  influence  over  the 
people,  but  are  withheld  from  any  rash  or 
injurious  measure  by  the  consciousness  and 
feeling  of  their  dependence  on  this  voluntary 
deference  and  submission. 

If  this  be  at  all  a  just  representation  of  the 
conditions  upon  which  the  respectability  and 
security  of  a  representative  legislature  must 
alwftys  depend,  it  will  not  be  difficuft  to  ex- 
plain how  the  experiment  miscarried  so  com- 
pletely, in  the  ease  of  the  French  Constituent 
Assembly.  That  assembly,  which  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  public,  and  the  misconduct  of 
the  privileged  orders,  soon  enabled  to  engross 
the  whole  power  of  the  country,  consisted 
almost'  entirely  of  persons  without  name  or 
individual  influence ;  who  owed  the  whole  of 
their  consequence  to  the  situation  to  which 
they  had  been  elevated,  and  were  not  able, 
as  individuals;  to  have  influenced  the  opinions 
of  one-fiftieth  part  of  their  countrymen. — 
There  was  in  France,  iadeed,  at  this  time,  no 
legitimate,  wholesome,  or  real  aristocracy. — 
The  noblesse,  who  were  persecuted  for  bear- 
ing that  name,  were  quite  disconnected  from 
the  people.  Their  habits  of  perpetual  resi- 
dence in  the  capital,  .and  their  total  independ- 
ence of  the  good  opinion  of  their  vassals, 
had  deprived  them  of  any  real  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  lower  orflers ;  and  the  or- 
g^anization  of  society  had  not  yet  enabled  the 
rich  manufacturers  or  proprietors  to  assume 
such  an  influence.  The  persons  sent  as  de- 
puties to  the  States-Genera],  therefore,  were 
those  chiefly  who,  by  intrigue  and  boldness, 
and  by  professions  of  uncommon  zeal  for  what 
were  then  the  great  objects  of  popular  pursuit, 
had  been  enabled  to  carry  the  votes  of  the 
electors.  A  notion  of  talent,  and  an  opinion 
that  they  would  be  loud  and  vehement  in 
supporting  those  requests  upon  which  the 
people  had  already  come  to  a  decision,  were 
their  passports  into  that  assembly.  They 
were  sent  there  to  express  the  particular 
demands  of  the  people,  and  not  to  give  a 
general  pledge  of  their  acquiescence  in  what 
might  there  be  enacted.  They  were  not  the 
hereditary  patrons  of  the  people,  but  their 
hired  advocates  for  a  particular  pleading. — 
They  had  no  general  trust  or  authority  over 
them,  but  were  chosen  as  their  special  mes- 
sengers, out  of  a  multitude  whose  influence 
ai-d  pretensions  were  equally  powerful. 

When  these  men  found  themselves,  as  it 
Were  by  accident,  in  possession  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  state,  and  invested  with  the 
iibsoHitp  government  of  the  greatest  nation 


tliat  has  existed  in  modern  times,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  if  they  forgot  the  slender  ties 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  their  constitu- 
ents. The  powers  to  which  they  had  suc- 
ceeded were  so  iiifinitely  beyond  any  thing 
that  they  had  enjoyed  in  their  individual 
capacity,  that  it  is  not  surprising  if  they  never 
thought  of  exerting  them  with  the  same  con- 
sideration and  caution.  Instead  of  the  great 
bases  of  rank  and  property,  which  cannot  be 
transferred  by  the  clamours  of  the  factious, 
or  the  caprice  of  the  inconstant,  and  which 
serve  to  ballast  and  steady  the  vessel  of  the 
state  in  all  its  wanderings  and  perils,  the 
assembly  possessed  only  the  basis  of  talent 
or  reputation ;  qualities  which  depend  upon 
opinion  and  opportunity,  and  which  may  tie 
attributed  in  the  same  proportion  to  an  incon- 
venient multitude  at  once.  The  whole  legis- 
lature may  be  considered,  therefore,  as  com- 
posed of  adventurers,  who  had  already  attained 
a  situation  incalculably  above  their  original 
pretensions,  and  were  now  tempted  to  push 
their  fortun'e  by  every  means  that  held  out 
the  promise  of  immediate  success.  They 
had  nothing,  comparatively  speaking,  to  lose, 
but  their  places  in  that  assembly,  or  the  influ- 
ence which  they  possessed  within  its  walls  j 
and  as  the  authority  of  the  assembly  itself 
depended  altogether  upon  the  popularity  of 
its  measures,  and  not  upon  the  intrinsic  au- 
thority of  its  members,  so  it  was  only  lo  be 
maintained  by  a  succession  of  brilliant  and 
imposing  resolutions,  and  by  satisfying  or  out- 
doing the  extravagant  wishes  and  expectations 
of  the  most  extravagant  and  sanguine  populace 
that  ever  existed.  For  a  man  to  get  a  lead  in 
such  aji  assembly,  it  was  by  no  means  neces- 
sary that  he  should  have  previously  possessed 
any  influence  or  authority  in  the  community; 
that  he  should  be  connected  with  powerful 
families,  or  supported  by  great  and  extensive 
associations.  If  he  could  dazzle  and  overawe 
in  debate  ;  if  he  could  obtain  the  acclamations 
of  the  mob  of  Versailles,  and  make  himself 
familiar  to  the  eyes  and  the  ears  of  the  as- 
sembly and  its  galleries,  he  was  in  a  fair  train 
for  having  a  great  share  in  the  direction  of  an 
assembly  exercising  absolute  sovereignty  over 
thirty  millions  of  men.  The  prize  was  too 
tempting  not  to  attract  a  multitude  of  cojii- 
petitors;  and  the  i  assembly  for  many  monlhs 
was  governed  by  those  who  outvied  their 
associates  in  the  impracticable  extravagance 
of  their  patriotism,  and  sacrificed  most  pro- 
fusely the  real  interests  of  the  people  at  the 
shrine  of  a  precarious  popularity. 

In  this  way,  the  assembly,  from  the  inherent 
vices  of  its  constitution,  ceased  to  lie  respect- 
able or  useful.  The  same  causes  speedily 
put  an  end  to  its  security,  and  converted  it 
into  an  instrument  of  destruction. 

Mere  popularity  was  at  first  the  instrument 
by  which  this  unsteady  legislature  was  gov- 
erned: But  when  it  became  apparent,  that 
whoever  could  obtain  the  direction  or  com- 
mand of  it,  must  possess  the  whole  authority 
of  the  state,  parties  became  less  scrupulous 
about  the  means  they  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose, and  soon  found  out  that  violence  and 
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terror  were  infinitely  more  effectual  and  ex- 
peditious than  persuasion  and  eloquence.  The 
people  at  large^  who  had  no  attachment  to 
any  families  or  mdividuals  among  their  dele- 
gates, and  who  contented  themselves  with 
idolizing  the  assembly  in  general,  so  long  as 
it  passed  decrees  to  their  liking,  were  passive 
and  indifferent  spectators  of  the  transference 
of  power  which  was  effected  by  the  pikes  of 
the  Parisian  multitude ;  and  looked  with  equal 
affection  upon  every  successive  junto  which 
assumed  the  management  of  its  deliberations. 
Having  no  natural  representatives,  they  felt 
themselves  equally  connected  with  all  who 
exercised  the  legislative  function  j  and,  being 
destitute  of  a  real  aristocracy,  were  without 
the  means  of  giving  effectual  support  even  to 
those  who  might  appear  to  deserve  it.  En- 
couraged by  this  situation  of  affairs,  the  most 
daring,  unprincipled,  and  profligate,  proceeded 
to  seize  upon  the  defenceless  legislature,  and, 
driving  all  their  antagonists  before  them  by 
violence  or  intimidation,  entered  without  op- 
position upon  the  supreme  functions  of  gov- 
ernment. They  soon  found,  however,  that 
the  arms  by  which  they  had  been  victorious, 
were  capable  of  being  turned  against  them- 
selves ;  and  those  who  were  envious  of  their 
success,  or  ambitious  of  their  distinction,  easily 
found  means  to  excite  discontent  among  the 
multitude,  now  inured  to  insurrection,  and  to 
employ  them  in  pulling  down  those  very  in- 
dividuals whom  they  had  so  recently  exalted. 
The  disposal  of  the  legislature  thus  became  a 
prize  to  be  fought  for  in  the  clubs  and  con- 
spiracies and  insurrections  of  a  corrupted 
metropolis;  and  the  institution  of  a  national 
representative  had  no  other  effect,  than  that 
of  laying  the  government  open  to  lawless 
force  and  flagitious  audacity. 

It  is  in  this  manner,  it  appears  to  us,  that 
from  the  want  of  a  natural  and  efficient  aris- 
tocracy to  exercise  the  functions  of  represent- 
ative legislators,  the  National  Assembly  of 
France  was  betrayed  into  extravagance,  and 
fell  a  prey  to  faction;  that  the  institution 
itself  became  a  source  of  public  misery  and 
disorder,  and  converted  a  civilized  monarchy, 
first  into  a  sanguinary  democracy,  and  then 
into  a  military  despotism. 

•  It  would  be  the  excess  of  injustice,  we 
have  already  said,  to  impute  those  disastrous 
consequences  to  the  moderate  and  virtuous 
individuals  who  sat  in  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly :  But  if  it  be  admitted  that  they  might 
have  been  easily  foreseen,  it  will  not  be  easy 
to  exculpate  them  from  the  charge  of  very 
blameable  imprudence.  It  would  be  difficult, 
indeed,  to  point  out  any  course  of  conduct  by 
which  those  dangers  might  have  been  entirely 
avoided :  But  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
been  less  formidable,  if  the  enlightened  mem- 
bers of  the  Third  Estate  had  endeavoured  to 
form  a  party  with  Ihe  more  liberal  and  popu- 
lar among  the  nobility;  if  they  had  associated 
to  themselves  a  greater  number  of  those  to 
whose  persons  a  certain  degree  of  influence 


was  attached,  from  their  fortune,  their  age,  or 
their  ofRoial  station ;  if,  in  short,  instead  of 
grasping  presumptuously  at  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  the  national  councils,  and  arrogating 
every  thing  on   the  credit  of  their  zealous 

Patriotism  and  inexperienced  abilities,  they 
ad  sought  to  strengthen  themselves  by  an 
alliance  with  what  was  respectable  in  the 
existing  establishments,  and  attached  them- 
selves at  first  as  disciples  to  those  whom  they 
might  fairly  expect  speedily  to  outgrow  and 
eclipse.  ^ 

Upon  a  review  of  the  whole  matter,  it 
seems  impossible  to  acquit  those  of  the  revo- 
lutionary patriots,  whose  intentions  are  ad- 
mitted to  be  pure,  of  great  precipitation,  pre- 
sumption, and  imprudence.  Apologies  may 
be  found  for  them,  perhaps,  in  the  inexpe- 
rience which  was  incident  to  their  situation ; 
in  their  constant  apprehension  of  being  sepa- 
rated before  their  task  was  accomplished ;  iii 
the  exasperation  which  was  excited  by  the 
insidious  proceedings  of  the  cabinet ;  and  in 
ihe  intoxication  which  naturally  resulted  from 
the  magnitude  of  their  early  triumph,  and  the 
noise  and  respunding  of  their  popularity.  But 
the  errors  into  which  they  fell  were  inex- 
cusable, we  think,  in  politicians  of  the  eight- 
eenth century;  and  while  we  pity  their  suf- 
ferings, and  admire  their  genius,  we  cannot 
feel  much"  respect  for  their  wisdom,  or  any 
surprise  at  their  miscarriage. 

The  preceding  tra^in  of  reflection  was  irre- 
sistibly suggested  to  us  by  the  title  and  the  con- 
tents of  the  volumes  now  before  us.  Among 
the  virtuous  members  of  the  first  Assembly, 
there  was  no  one  who  stood  higher  than  Bailly. 
As  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  science,  he  had 
long  stood  in  the  vefy  first  rank  of  celebrity : 
His  private  morals  were  not  only  irreproach- 
able, but  exemplary ;  and  his  character  and 
dispositions  had  always  been  remarkable  for 
gentleness,  moderation,  and  philanthropy. 
Drawn  unconsciou.sly,  if  we  may  believe  his 
own  account,  into  public  life,  rather  than  im- 
pelled into  it  by  any  movement  of  ambition, 
he  participated  in  the  enthusiasm,  and  in  the 
imprudence,  from  which  no  one  seemed  at 
that  time  to  be  exempted;  and  in  spite  of  an 
early  retreat,  speedily  suffered  that  fate  by 
which  all  the  well  meaning  were  then  des- 
tined to  expiate  their  errors.  His  popularity 
was  at  one  time  equal  to  that  of  any  of  the 
idols  of  the  day ;  and  if  it  was  gained  by 
some  degree  of  blameable  indulgence  and 
unjustifiable  zeal,  it  was  forfeited  at  last  (and 
along  with  his  life)  by  a  resoliate  opposition 
to  disoraer,  and  a  meritorious  perseverance 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty. 

The  sequel  of  this  article,  containing  a  full 
abstract  ot  tne  learned  author's  recollections 
of  the  first  six  months  only  of  his  mayoralty, 
is  now  omitted ;  both  as  too  minute  to  retain 
any  interest  at  this  day,  and  as  suj/erseded 
by  the  more  comprehensive  details  which 
will  be  found  in  the  succeeding  article. 
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Considerations  mr  Us  Principaux  Evevermns  de  la  Revolution  Wfoise.  Ouvrage  Posthy.m 
de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael.  Publie  par  M.  le  Due  de  Brogue  et  M.  le  Baron,  A. 
PeStaSl.     En  trois  tomes.     8vo.  pp.  1285.     Londres:   1818. 


No  book  can  possibly  possess  a  higher 
interest  than  this  which  is  now  before  us. 
It  is  the  last,  dying  bequest  of  the  most  bril- 
liant writer  that  has  appeared  in  our  days;-^ 
and  it  treats  of  a  period  of  history  which  we 
already  know  to  be  the  most  important  that 
has  occurred  for  centuries ;  and  which  those 
who  look  back  on  it,  after  other  centuries 
have  elapsed,  will  probably  consider  as  still 
more  important.  .    r,-  i 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  we  thmk 
of  Madame  de  Stael :— and  yet  we  must  say, 
that  we  think  her  the  most  powerful  writer 
that  her  country  has  produced  since  the  time 
of  Voltaire  andf  Rousseau — and  the  greatest 
writer,  of  a  woman,  that  any  time  or  any 
country  has  produced.     Her  taste,  perhaps, 
is  not  quite  pure;  and  her  style  is  too  irregu-, 
lar  and  ambitious.     These  faults  may  even 
go  deeper.     Her  passion  for  effect,  and  the 
tone  of  exaggeration  which  it  naturally  pro- 
duces, have  probably  interfered  occasionally 
with  the   soundness  of  her  judgment,  and 
given  a  suspicious  colouring  to  some  of  her 
representations  of  fact.     At  all  events,  they 
have  rendered  her  impatient  of  the  humbler 
task  of  completing  her  explanatory  details, 
or  stating  in  their  order  all  the  premises  of 
her  reasonings.     She   gives   her   history  in 
abstracts,  and  her  theories  in  aphorisms: — 
and  the  greater  part  of  her  works,  instead  of 
presenting  that  systematic  unity  from  which 
the  highest  degrees  of  strength  and  beauty 
and  clearness  must  ever  be  derived,  may  be 
fairly  described   as  a  collection   of  striking 
fragments — in  which  a  great  deal  of  repe- 
tition does  by  no  means  diminish  the  effect 
of  a  good  deal  of  inconsistency.     In  those 
same  works,  however,  whether  we  consider 
Ihem  as  fragments  or'  as  systems,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  there  are  more  original 
and  profound  observations. — more  new  images 
—greater  sagacity  combined  with  higher  im- 
agination—and more  of"  the  true  philosophy 
of  the  passions,  the  politics,  and  the  literature 
of   her  conteraporaries — than   in  any ,  other 
author  we  can  now  remember.   She  has  great 
eloquence  on  all   subjects;   and  a  singular 
pathos  in  representing  those  bitterest  agonies 
of  the  spirit,  in  which  wretfliedness  is  aggra- 
vated by  remorse,  or  by  regrets  that  partake 
of  its  character.     Though  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
sist her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we  cannot  say 
ibat  we  agree  in  all  her  opinions,  or  approve 
of  all  her  sentiments.     She  overrates  the  im- 
portance of  literature,  either  in  determining 
the  character  or  affecting  the  happiness  of 
mankind;  and  she  theorises  too  confidently 
an  its  past  and  its  future  history.   On  subjects 


like  this,  we  have  not  yet  facts  enough  for  so 
much  philosophy;  and  must  be  contented, 
we  fear,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to  call  many 
things  accidental,  which  it  would ,  be  more 
satisfactory  to  refer  to  determinate  causes. 
In  her  estimate  of  the  happiness,  and  her 
notions   of  the   wisdom  of  private  life,  we 
think  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneous. 
She  makes  passions  ,and  high  sensibilities  a 
great  deal  too  indispensable ;  and^  varnishes 
over  all  her  pictures  too  uniformly  with  the 
glare  of  au   extravagant  or  affected  enthu- 
siasm.    She   represents  men,  in  short,,  as  a 
great  deal  more  unhappy,  more  depraved, 
and   more    energetic,   than-  they  are— and 
seems  to  respect  them  the  more  for  it.    In 
her  politics  she  is  far  more  unexceptionable. 
She  is  everywhere  the  warm  friend  and  ani- 
mated advocate  of  liberty— and  of  liberal, 
practical,  and  philanthropic  princijdes.    On 
those  subjects  we  cannot  blame  her  enthu- 
siasm, which  has  nothing  in,  it  vindictive  or 
provoking;  and  are  far  more  inclined  to  envy 
than  to  reprove  that  sanguine  and  buoyant 
temper  of  mind  which,  after  all  she  has  seen 
and  suffered,  still  leads  her  to  overrate,  in  onr 
apprehension,  both  the  merit  of  past  attempts 
at  political  amelioration,  and  the  chances  of 
their  success  hereafter.   It,  is  in  that  futurity, 
we  fear,  and  in  the  hopes  that  make  it  pre- 
sent, that  the  lovers  of  mankind  must,  yet, 
for  a  while,  console  themselves  for  the  disap- 
pointments which  still  seem  to  beset  them. 
If  Madame  de  Stael,  however,  predicts  with 
too  much  confidence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  her  labours  have  a  powerful  tendency  to 
realize  her  predictions.    Her  writings  are  all 
full  of  the  most  animating  views  of  the  im- 
provement of  our  social -condition,  arid  the 
'means  by  which  it  maybe  effected— the  most 
striking  refutations  of  prevailing  errors  on 
these  great  subjects— and  the  most  persuasive 
expostulations  whh  those  who  may  think  their 
interest  or  their  honour  concerned  in  main- 
taining them.     Even  they  who  are  the  least 
inclined  to  agree  with  her,  must  admit  that 
there  is  much  to  be  learned  from  her  viTitings; 
and  we  can  give  them  no  higher  praise  than 
to  say,  that  their  tendency  is  not  only  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  philanthropy  and  inde- 
pendence, but  to  soften,  rather  than  exasperate, 
the  prejudices  to  which  they  are  opposed. 

0£  the  work  before  us,  we  do  not  know 
very  well  what  to  say.  It  contains  a  multi- 
tude of  admirable  remarks— and  a  still  greater 
number  of  curious  details ;  for  Madame  de 
Stael  was  not  only  a  contemporary,  but  an  eye- 
witness of  much  that  she  describes,  and  liad 
the  very  best  access  to  learn  what  did  not  fall 
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under  her  immediate  observation.     Few  per- 
sons certainly  could  be  better  qualified  to  ap- 
preciate the  relative  importance  of  the  sub- 
jects that  fell  under  her  review;  and  no  one, 
we  really  think,  so  little  likely  to  coloul-  and 
distort  th^m,  from  any  personal  or  party  feel- 
ings.   With  all  those  rare  qualifications,  how- 
ever, and  inestimable  advantages  for  perform- 
ing the  task  of  an  historian,  we  cannot  say 
that  she  has  made  a  good  history.    It  is  too 
much  broken  into  fragments.     The  narrative 
is  too  much  interrupted  by  reflections:  and 
the  reflections  too  much  subdivided;  to  suit 
the  subdivisions  of  the  narrative.    There  are 
too  many  events  omitted,  or  but   cursorily 
noticed,  to  give  the  work  the  interest  of  a  full 
and  flowing  history ;   and  a  great  deal  too 
many  detailed  and  analyzed,  to  let  it  pass  for 
an  essay  on  the  philosophy,  or  greater  results 
of  these  memorable   transactions.     We  are 
the  most  struck  with  this  last  fault — which 
perhaps  is  inseparable  from  the  condition  of 
a  contemporai-y  writer ; — ^for,  though  the  ob- 
servation may  sound  at  first  like  a  paradox, 
we  are  rather  inclined  to  thiak  that  the  best 
historical  cdmpositions — not  only  the,  most 
pleasing  to  read,  but  the  most  just  and  in- 
structive in  themselves — must  be  written  at 
a  very  considerable  distance  from  the  times 
to  which  they  relate.    When  we  read  an  elo- 
quent and  judicious  account  of  great  events 
transacted  in  other  ages,  our  first  sentiment 
IS  that  of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  learn 
more  of  them.   We  wish  anxiously  for  a  fuller 
detail  of  particulars — we  envy  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  time  of  such 
interesting  occurrences,  and  blame  them  for 
having  left  us  so  brief  and  imperfect  a  me- 
morial of  them.    But  the  truth  is,  if  we  may 
judge  from  our  own  experience,  that  the 
greatey  part  of  those  who  were  present  to 
those  mighty  operations,  were  but  very  im- 
perfectly aware  of  their  importance,  and  con- 
jectured but  little  of  the  influence  they  were 
to  exert  on  future  generations.     Their  atten- 
tion was  successively-engaged  by  each  sepa- 
rate act  of  the  great  drama  that  was  paSsmg 
before  them;  birt  did  not  extend  to  the  con- 
nected efiect  of  the  whole,  in  virhich  alone 
posterity  was  to  find  the  grandeur  and  inter- 
est of  the  scene.     The  connection  indeed  of 
those  'different  acts  is  very  often  not  then 
discernible.     The  series  often  stretches  on, 
beyond   the  reach  of  the  •  generation  which 
witnessed  its  beginning,  and  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  integrate  what  had  not  yet 
attained  its  completion:  while,  from  similar 
causes,  many  of  the  terms  that  at  first  ap- 
peared most  important  are  unavoidably  dis- 
carded, to  bring  the  problem  within  a  manage- 
able' compass.     Time,  in  short,  performs  the 
same  services  to  events,  which  distance  does 
to  visible  objects.    It  obscures  and  gradually 
annihilates  the  small,  but  renders  those  that 
are  very  greott  much  more  distinct  and  con- 
ceivable.   If  we  would  know  the  true  form 
and  bearings  of  an  Alpine  ridge,  we  must  not 
grovel  among  the  irregularities  of  its  surface, 
but  observe,  from  the  distance  of  leagues,  the 
direction  of  its  ranges  and  peaks,  and  the 
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giant  outhne  which  it  traces  on  the  sky.  A 
traveller  who  wanders  through  a  rugged  and 
picturesque  distriotj  though  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  every  new  valley,  or  the  grandeur 
of  every  cliff  that  he  passes,  has  no  notion  at 
all  of  the  general  configuration  of  the  country, 
or  even  of  the  relative  situation  of  the' objects 
he  has  been  admiring ;  and  will  understand 
all  those  things,  and  his  own  route  among 
them,  a  thousand  times  better,  from  a  small 
map  on  a  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile, 
which  represents  neither  thickets  or  hamlets, 
than  from  the  most  painful  efforts  to  combine 
the  indications  of  the  strongest  memory.  The 
case  is  the  same  with  those  who  live  through 
periods  of  great  historical  interest.  They  are 
too  near  the  scene — -teo  much  interested  in 
each  successive  event-^and  too  much  agi- 
tated with  their  rapid  succession,  to  form  any, 
just  estimate  of  the  character  or  result  of  tha 
whole.  They  are  like  private  soldiers  in  the 
middle  of  a  great  battle,  or  rather  of  a  busy 
and  complicated  campaign — hardly  knowing 
whether  they  have  lost  or  won,  and  having 
but  the  most  obscure  and  imperfect  concep- 
tion of  the  general  movements  in  which  their 
own  fate  has  been  involved.  The  foreigner 
who  reads  of  them  in  the  Gazette,  or  the 
peasant  who  sees  them  from  the  top  of  a  dig-' 
tant  hill  or  a  steeple,  has  in  fact  a  far  better 
idea  of  them. 

Of  the  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred  names 
that  have  been  connected  in  contemporary 
fame With  the  great  events  of  the  last  twenty- 
five  years,  how  many  will  go  down  to  pos- 
terity? In  all  probability  not  more  than 
twenty :  And  who  shall  yet  venture  to  say 
which  twenty  it  will  be  ?  But  it  is  the  same 
with  the  events  as  with  the  actors.  How 
often,  during  that  period,  have  we  mourned 
or  exulted,  with  exaggerated  emotions,  over 
occurrences  that  we  already  discover  to  have 
been  of  no  permanent  importance  !-^how  cer- 
tain is  it,  that  the  far  greater  proportion  of 
those  to  which  we  still  attach  an  interest,  will 
be  viewed  with  the  same  indifference  by  the^ 
very  next  generation ! — and  how  probable, 
that  the  whole  train  and  tissue  of  the  history' 
will  appear,  to  a  remoter  posterity,  under  a 
totally  different  character  and  colour  from  any 
that  the  most  penetrating  obiserver  of  the  pre- 
sent day  has  thought  of  ascribing  to  it !  Was 
there  any  contemporary,  do  we  think,  of  Ma- 
homet, of  Gregory  VII.,  of  Faust,  or  Colum- 
bus, who  formed  the  same  estimate  of  their 
achievements  that  we  do  at  this  day  ?  Were 
the  great  and  wise  men  who  brought  about 
the  Reformationj  as  much  aware  of  its  im- 
portance as  the  whole  world  is  at  present?  or 
does  any  one  imagine,  that,  even  in  the  later 
and  more  domestic  events  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  English  Commonwealth  in  1648, 
or  the  English  Revolution  in  1688,  the  large 
and  energetic  sqairits  by  whom  those  great 
evests  were  conducted  were  fully  sensible  of 
their  true  character  and  bearings,  or  at  all 
foresaw  theimighty  consequences  ofr  which 
they  have  since  been  prolific  ? 

But  though  it  may  thus  require  the  ]  ipse 
of  ages  to  develops  the  true  character  of  a 
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great  transaction,  and  though  its  history  may 
therefore  be  written  with  most  advantage 
very  long  after  its  occurrence,  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  such  a  history  will  not  be  deficient 
in  many  qualities  which  it  would  be, desira- 
ble for  it  to  possess.  All  we  say  is,  that  they 
are  qualities  which  will  generally  be  found 
incompatible  with  those  larger  and  sounder 
views,  which  can  hardly  be  matured  while 
the  subjects  of  them  are  recent.  That  this  is 
an  imperfection  in  our  histories  and  histori- 
ans, is  sufficiently  obvious ;  but  it  is  an  im- 
perfection to  which  we  must  patiently  resign 
ourselves,  if  it  appear  to .  be  an  unavoidable 
consequence  of  the  limitation  of  our  faculties. 
We  cannot  both  enjoy  the  sublime  effect  of  a 
vast  and  various  landscape,  qnd  at  the  same 
time  discern  the  form  of  every  leaf  in  the  for- 
est, or  ihe  movements  of  every  living  crea- 
ture that  breathes  within  its  expanse.  Beings 
Off  a  higher  order  may  be  capable  of  this ; — 
and  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  be  so : 
But,  constituted  as  we  are,  it  is  impossible ; 
and,  in  our  delineation  of  such  a  scene,  all 
that  is  minute  and  detached,  however  inter- 
esting or  important  to  those  who  are  at  hand, 
must  therefore  be  omitted — while  the  general 
effect  is  entrusted  to  masses  in  which  nothing 
but  the  great  outlines  of  great  objects  are  pre- 
served, and  the  details  left  to  be  mferred  from 
the  (jharacter  of  their  results,  or  the  larger 
features  of  their  usual  accompaniments. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  this  to  the  case  of 
history;  in  which,  when  it  records  events  of 
permanent  interest,  it  is  equally  impossible  to 
retain  those  particular  details  which  engrossed 
the  attention  of  contemporaries — both  because 
the  memory  of  them  is  necessarily  lost  in  the 
course  of  that  period  which  must  elapse  be- 
fore the  just  value  of  the  whole  can  be 
known — and  because,  even  if  it  were  other- 
wise, no  human  memory  could  retain,  or 
human  judgment  discriminate,  the  infinite 
number  of  particulars  which  must  have  been 
presented  in  such  an  interval.  We  shall  only 
observe,  further,  that  though  that  which  is 
preserved  is  generally  the  most  material  and 
truly  important  part  of  the  story,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  too  little  is  pre- 
served to  afford  materials  for  a  satisfactory 
narrative,  or  to  justify  any  general  conclu- 
sion; and  that,  in  such  cases,  the  historian 
often  yields  to  the  temptation  of  connecting 
the  scanty  materials  that  have  reached  him 
by  a  sort  of  general  and  theoretical  reasoning, 
which  naturally  takes  its  colour  from  the  pre- 
vailing views  and  opinions  of  the  individual 
writer,  or  of  the  age  to  which  he  belongs.  If 
an  author  of  consummate  judgment,  and  with 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  unchangeable 
principles  of  human  nature,  undertake  this 
task,  it  is  wonderful  indeed  to  see  how  jnuch 
he  may  make  of  a  subject  that  appears  so  un- 
promising— and  it  is  almost  certain  that  the 
view  he  will  give  to  his  readers,  of  such  an 
obscure  period,  will,  at  all  events,  be  at  least 
as  instructive  and  interesting  as  if  he  had  had 
its  entire  annals  before  him.  In  other  hands, 
however,  the  result  is  very  different ;  and,  in- 
stead of  a  masterly  picture  of  rude  or  remote 


ages,  true  at  least  to  the  general  features  of 
such  periods,  we  have  nothing  but  a  tran- 
script of  the  author's  own  most  recent  fanta- 
sies and  follies,  ill  disguised  under  the 
masquerade  character  of  a  few  traditional 
names- — It  is  only  necessary  to  call  to  mind 
such  books  as  Zouche's  Life  of  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  or  Godwin's  Life  of  Chaucer,  to  feel 
this  much  more  strongly  than  we  can  now 
express  it.  These,  no  doubt,  are  extreme 
cases; — but  we  suspect  that  our  impressions 
of  almost  all  remote  characters  and  events, 
and  the  general  notions  we  have  of  the  times 
or  societies  which  produced  them,  are  much 
more  dependent  on  the  peculiai:  temper  and 
habits  of  the  popular  writers  in  whom  the 
memory  of  them  is  chiefly  preserved,  than  it 
is  very  pleasant  to  think  of.  If  we  ever  take 
the  trouble  of  looking  for  ourselves  into  the 
documents  and  materials  out  of  which  those 
histories  are  made,  we  feel  at  once  how  much 
room  there  is  foi-  a  very  different  representa-, 
tion  of  all  those  things  from  that  which  is 
.current  in  the  world :  And  accordingly  we 
occasionally  have  very  opposite  representa- 
tions. Compare  Bossuet's  Universal  History 
with  Voltaire's — EoUin  with  Mitford — Hume 
or  Clarendon  with  Ralph  or  Mrs.  M'Aulay; 
and  it  will  be  difficult  to  helis'i'e  that  these 
different  writers  are  speaking  of  the  samu 
persons  and  things. , 

The  work  before  us,  we  have  already  said, 
is  singularly  free  from  faults  of  this  descrip- 
tion. It  is  written,  we  do  think,  in  the  true 
spirit  and  temper  of  historical  impartiality. 
But  it  has  faults  of  a  different  character ;  and, 
with  many  of  the  merits,  combines  some  of 
the  appropriate  defects,  both  of  a  contempo- 
rary and  philosophical  history.  Its  details  are 
too  few  and  too  succinct  for  the  former— rthey 
are  too  numerous  and  too  rashly  selected  for 
the  latter ; — while  the  reasonings  and  specu- 
lations in  which  perhaps  its  chief  value  con- 
sists, seem  already  to  be  too  often  thrown 
away  upon  matters  that  cannot  long  be  had 
in  remembrance.  We  must  take  care  not  to 
get  entangled  loo  far  among  the  anecdotes — 
but  the  general  reasoning  cannot  detain  us 
very  long.  , 

It  is  the  scope  of  the  book  to  show  that 
France  must  have  a  free  government — a 
limited  monarchy — in  express  words,  a  con- 
stitution like  that  of  England.  This,  Madame 
de  Stael  says,  was  all  that  the  body  of  the 
nation  aimed  at  in  1789 — and  this  she  says 
the  great  majority  of  the  nation  are  resolved 
to  have  still — undeterred  by  the  fatal  miscar- 
riage of  the  last  experiment,  and  undisgusfed 
by  the  revival  of  ancient  pretensions  whicli 
has  signalised  its  close.  Still,  though  she 
maintains  this  to  be  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  French  people,  she  thinks  it  not  alto- 
gether unnecessary  to  combat  this  discour 
agement  and  this  disgust; — and  the  great 
object  of  all  that  is  argumentative  in  her 
book,  is  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
character  or  condition,  or  late  or  early  history 
of  her  countrymen,  to  render  this  regulated 
freedom  unattainable  by  them,  or  to  dis- 
qualify them  fiom  the  enjoyment  of  a  repre 
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seiitative  goVemment,  or  the  functions  of  free 
citizens. 

For  this  purpose  she  takes  a  rapid  and  mas- 
terly view  of  the  prtgress  of  the  different 
European  kingdoms;  from  their  primitive  con- 
dition of  feudal  aristocracies,  to  their  present 
state  of  monarchies  limited  by  law,  or  miti- 
gated by  the  force  of  public  opinion :  and  en- 
deavours to  show,  that  the  course  has  been 
the  same  in  all ;  and  that  its  unavoidable  ter- 
mination is  in  a  balanced  constitution  like  that 
of.England.  The  first  change  was  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  Nobles, — chiefly  by  the  aid  which 
the  Commons,  then  first  pretending  to  wealth 
or  intelligence,  afforded  to  the  Crown — and, 
on  this  basis,  some  small  states,  in  Italy  and 
Germany  especially,  erected  a  permanent 
system  of  freedom.  But  the  necessities  o'f 
war,  and  the  substitution  of  hired  forces  for 
the  feudal  militia,  led  much  more  generally 
to  the  establishment  of  an  arbitrary  or  des- 
potical  authority ;  which  was  accomplished  in 
France,  Spain,  and  England,  under  Louis  XL, 
Philip  II.,  and  Henry  VIII.  Then  came  the 
age  of  commerce,  luxury,  and  taxes, — which 
necessarily  ripened  into  the  age  of  general 
intelligence,  individual  wealth,  and  a  sense 
both  of  right  and  of  power  in  the  people ; — 
and  those  led  irresistibly  to  a  limitation  on 
the  powers  of  the  Crown,  by  a  representative 
assembly. 

England  having  less  occasion  for  a  land 
army — and  having  been  the  first  in  the  career 
of  commercial  prosperity,  led  the  way  in  this 
great  amelioration'.  But  the  same  general 
principles  have  been  operating  in  all  the  Con- 
tinental kingdoms,  and  must  ultimately  pro- 
duce the.  same  effects.  The  peculiar  advan- 
tages which  she  enjoyed  did  not  prevent 
England  from  being  enslaved  by  the  tyranny 
•of  Henry  VIII.,  and  Mary; — and  she  also  ex- 
perienced the  hazards,  and  paid  the  penalties 
which  are  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  as- 
sertion of  popular  rights. — She  also  overthrew 
the  monarchy,  and  sacrificed  the  monarch  in 
her  first  attempt  to  set  limits  to  his  power. 
The  English  Commonwealth  of  1648,  origi- 
nated in  as  wild  speculations  as  the  French 
of  1792 — and  ended,  like  it,  in  the  establish- 
ment of  'a  military  tyranny,  and  a  restoration 
which  seemed  to  confound  all  the  asserters 
of  liberty  in  the  general  guilt  of  rebellion : — 
Yet  all  the  world  is  now  agreed  that  this  was 
but  the  first  explosion  of  a  flame  that  could 
neither  be  extinguished  nor  permanently  re- 
pressed ;  .and  that  what  took  place  in  1688, 
was  but  the  sequel  and  necessary  consumma- 
tion of  what  had  been  begun  forty  years  be- 
fore— ^and  which  might  and  would  have  been 
accomplished  without  even  the  slightest  shock 
and  disturbance  that  was  then  experienced, 
if  the  Court  had  profited  as  much  as  the 
leaders  of  the  people  by  the  lessons  of  that  first 
experience.  Such  too,  Madame  de  Stael  as- 
sures us,  is  the  unalterable  destiny  of  France ; 
— and  it  is  the  great  purpose  of  her  book  to 
show,  that  but  far  circumstances  which  cannot 
recur — ^mistakes  that  cannot  be  repeated,  and 
accidents  which  never  happened  twice,  even 
the  last  attempt  would  have  led  to  that  blessed 


consummation — and  that  every  thing  is  now 
in  the  fairest  train  to  secure  it,  without  any 
great  effort  or  hazard  of  disturbance. 

That  these  views  are  supported  with  infinite 
falent,  spirit,  and  eloquence,  no  one  who  has 
read  the  book  will  probably  dispute ;  and  we 
should  be  sorry  indeed  to  think  that  they  were 
not  substantially  just.  Yet  we  are  not,  we 
confess,  quite  so  sanguine  as  the  distinguished 
writer  before  us ;  and  though  we  do  not  doubt 
either  that  her  principles  are  true,  or  that  her 
predictions  will  heultimately  accomplished,  we 
fear  that  the  period  of  their  triumph  is  not  yet 
at  hand ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  doubtful  than 
she  will  allow  it  to  be,  whether  that  triumph 
will  be  easy,  peaceful,  and  secure.  The  ex- 
ample of  England  is  her  great,  indeed  her  only 
authority ;  but  we  are  afraid  that  she  has  run 
the  parallel  with  more  boldness  than  circum.- 
spection,  and  overlooked  a  variety  of  particulars 
in  our  case,  to  which  she  could  not  easily  find 
any  thing  equivalent  in  that  of  her  country.  It 
might  be  invidious  to  dwell  much  on  the  oppo- 
site character  and  temper  of  the  two  nations; 
though  it  is  no  answer  to  say,  that  this  character 
is  the  work  of  the  government.  But  can  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  have  forgotten,  that  England  had 
a  parliament  and  a  representative  legislature 
for  five  hundred  years  before  1648;  and  that  it 
was  by  that  organ,  and  the  widely  spread  and 
deeply  founded  machinery  of  the  elections  on 
which  it  rested,  that  the  struggle  was  made,  and 
the  victory  won,  which  ultimately  secured  to  us 
the  blessings  of  political  freedom?  The  least 
reflection  upon  the  nature  of  government,  and 
the  true  foundations  of  all  liberty,  will  show 
what  an  immense  advantage  this  was  in  the 
contest ;  and  with  what  formidable  obstacles 
those  must  have  to  struggle,  who  are  obliged 
to  engage  in  a  similar  conflict  without  it. 

All  political  power,  even  the  most  despotic, 
rests  at  last,  as  was  profoundly  observed  by 
Hume,  upon  Opinion.  A  government  is  Just, 
or  otherwise,  according  as  it  promotes,  more 
or  less,  the  (rue  interests  of  the  people  who 
live  under  it.  But  it  is  Stable  and  secure,  ex- 
actly as  it  is  directed  by  the  opinion  of  those 
who  really  possess,  and  know  that  they  pos- 
sess, the  power  of  enforcing  it,  and  upon  whose 
opinion,  therefore,  it  constantly  depends; — 
that  is,  in  a  military  despotism,  on  the  opinion 
of  the  soldiery; — in  all  rude  and  iguorant 
communities,  on  the  opinion  of  those  who 
monopolise  the  intelligence,  the  wealth,  or  the 
discipline  which  constitute  power — the  priest- 
hood— the  landed'proprietors— the  armed  and 
inured  to  war ;— and,  in  civilised  societies,  on 
the  opinion  of  that  larger  proportion  of  the 
people  who  can  bring  their  joint  talents, 
wealth,  and  strength,  to  act  in  concert  when 
occasion  requires.  A  government  may  indeed 
subsist  for  a  time,  although  opposed  to  the 
opinion  of  those  classes  of  persons;  but  its 
existence  must  always  be  precarious,  and  it 
probably  will  not  subsist  long.  The  taiural 
and  ^appropriate  Constitution,  therefore,  is,  in 
every  case,  that  which  enables  those  who  ac 
tually  administer  the  government,  to  ascerlaiii 
and  cohfomi  themselves  in  time  to  the  opinion 
of  those  who  have  thci  power  to  overturn  it  j 
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and  no  government  whatever  can  possibly  be 
secure  where  there  are  no  arrangements  for 
this  purpose.  Thus  it  is  plainly  for  want  of  a 
proper  Despotic  Constilviion — foi:  want  of  a 
regular  and  safe  way  of  getting  at  the  opinions 
of  their  armies,  that  the  Sultans  and  other 
Asiatic  sovereigns  are  so  frequently  beheaded 
by  their  janissaries  or  insurgent  soldiery:  and, 
in  like  manner,  it  was  for  want  of  a  proper 
Feudal  Constitution,  that,  in  the  decline  of  that 
system,  the  King  was  so  often  dethroned  by 
his  rebellious  baron.s,  or  excommunicated  by 
an  usurping  priesthood;  In  more  advanced 
tiiries,  there  is  the  same  necessity  of  conform- 
ing to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  those  moi-e 
extended  and  diversified  descriptions  of  per- 
sons in  whom  the  power  of  enforcing  and  re- 
sisting hascome  to  reside ;  and  the  natural 
and  only  safe  constitution  for  such  societies, 
must  therefore  embrace  a  representative  as- 
sembly. A  goveipment  may  no  doubt  go  on, 
in  opposition  to  the  opinion  of  this  virtual  aris- 
tocracy, for  a  long  time  after  it  has  come  intp 
existence.  For  it  is  not  enough  that  there  is 
wealth,  and  intelligence,  and  individual  influ- 
ence enough  in  a  community  to  overbear  all 
pretensions  opposed  to  them.  It  is  necessary 
that  the  possessors  of  this  virtual  power  should 
be  aware  of  their  own  numbers,  and  of  the 
conformity  of  their  sentiments  or  views :  and 
it  is  very  late  in  the  progress  of  society  before 
the  means  of  communication  are  so  multiplied 
and  improved,  as  to  render  this  practicable  in 
any  tolferable  degree.  Trade  and  the  press, 
however,  have  now  greatly  facilitated  those 
communications ;  and  in  ail  the  central  coun- 
tries of  Europe,  they  probably  exist  in  a  de- 
gree quite  sufficient  to  give  one  of  the  parties, 
at  least,  very  decided  impressions  botn  as  to 
its  interests  and  its  powers. 

In  such  a  situation  of  things,  we  cannot 
hesitate  to  say  that  a  representative  govern- 
ment is  the  natural,  and  will  be  the  ultimate 
remedy ;  but  if  we  find,  that  even  where  such 
an  institution  existed  from  antiquity,  it  was 
j)Ossible  so  fatally  to  miscalculate  and  rnis- 
mdge  the  opinions  of  the  nation,  as  proved  to 
be  the  case  in  the  reign  of  our  King  Charles, 
is  it  not  manifest  that  there  must  be  tenfold 
risk  of  such  miscalculation  in  a  country  where 
no  such  constitution  has  been  previously 
known,  and  where,  from  a.  thousand  causes, 
(he  true  state  of  the  public  mind  is  so  apt  to  be 
oppositely  misconceived  by  the  opposite  par- 
ties, a,s  it  is  up  to  the  present  hour  in  France  ? 

The  great  and  cardmal  Ixse  of  a  representa- 
tive body  ill  the  legislature  is  to  afford  a  di- 
rect, safe,  and  legitimate  channel,  by  which 
the  public  opinion  may  be  brought  to  act  on 
the  government :  But,  to  enable  it  to  perform 
this  function  with  success,  it  is  by  no  means 
enough,  that  a  certain  number  of  deputies  are 
sent  into  the  lei^islatnre  by  a  certain  number 
of  electors.  Without  a  good  deal  of  previous 
training,  the  public  opinion  itself  can  neither 
he  formed,  collected,  nor  expressed  in  any  au- 
thentic or  effectual  manner;  and  the  first 
establislunent  of  the  representative  system 
must  be  expected  to  occasion  very  nearly  as 
much  disturbance  as  it  may  ultimately  pre- 


vent. In  countries  where  tnere  never  have 
been  any  political  elections,  and  few  local 
magistracies,  or  occasions  of  provincial  and 
parochial  assemblag'es  for  public  purposes,  the 
real  state  of  opinion  must  be  substantially 
unknown  even  to  the  most  observant  resident 
in  each  particular  district ; — and  its  general 
tearing  all  over  the  country  can  never  possi- 
bly be  learned  by  the  most  diligent  inquiries, 
or  even  guessed  at  with  any  reasonable  de- 
gree of  probability.  The  first  deputies,  there- 
fore, are  necessarily  returned,  without  any 
firm  or  assured  knowledge  of  the  sentiments 
of  their  constituents^^ar^d  they  again,  can 
have  nothing  but  the  most  vague  notions  of 
the  temper  in  which  these  sentiments  are  to 
be  enforced — while  the  whole  deputies  come 
together,  without ,  any  notion  of  the  disposi- 
tions, or  talents,  or  designs  'of  each  other,  and 
are  left  to  scramble  for  distinction  and  influ- 
ence, according  to  the.  measure  of  their  indi- 
vidual zeal,  knowledge,  or  assurance.  In 
England,  there  were  no  such  novelties  to  be 
hazarded,  either  in  1640  or  in  1688.  The 
people  of  this  country  have  had  an  elective 
parliament  from  the  earliest  period  of  thejr 
history— 'and,  long  before  either  of  the  periods 
in  question,  had  been  trained  in  every  namlet 
to  the  exercises  of  various  political  franchises, 
and  taught  to  consider  themselves  as  connect- 
ed, by  known  and  honourable  ties,  with  all 
the  persons  of  influence  and  consideration  in 
their  neighbourhood,  and,  through  them,  by 
an  easy  gradation  with  the  political  leaders 
of  the  State ; — while,  in  Parliament  itself,  the 
place  and  pretensions  of  every  man  were 
pretty  accurately  known,  and  the  strength  of 
each  party  reasonably  well  ascertained  by 
long  and  repeated  experiments,  made  under 
all  variety  of  circumstances.  The  organiza- 
tion and  machinery,  in  short,  for  collecting 
the  public  opinion,  and  bringing  it  into  con- 
tact with  the  administration,  was  perfect,  and 
in  daily,  operation  among  us,  from  very  an- 
cient times.  The  various  conduits  and  chan- 
nels^ by  which  it  "was  to  be  conveyed  from  its 
first  faint  springs  in  the.  villages  and  burglis, 
and  conducted  in.gradually  increasing  streams 
to  the  central  wheels  of  the  government,  were 
all  deep  worn  in  the  soil,  and  .familiarly 
known,  with  all  their  levels  Eind  connectioijs, 
to  every  one  who  could  be  affected  by  their 
condition.  ,  In  France,  when  the  new  sliiices 
were  opened,  not  only  were  the  waters  uni- 
versally foul  and  turbid,  but  the  quantity  mi 
the  currents  were  all  irregular  and  unknown; 
and  some  stagnated  or  trickled  feebly  along, 
while  others  rushed  and  roared  with  the  vio- 
lence and  the  mischief  of  a  torrent. '  But  it  is 
time  to  leave  these  perplexing  generalities, 
and  come  a  little  closer  to  the  work  before  us. 
It  was  the  Cardinal,  de  Richeheu,  according 
to  Madame  de  Stael,  who  completed  the  de- ' 
gradation  of  the  French  nobility,  begun  .Jjy 
Louis  XL; — and  the  arrogance  and. Spanisn 
gravity  of  Louis  XIV.,  assumed,  as  she  says, 
"  pour  eloigner  de  lui  la  familiarite  des  juge- 
mens,"  fixed  them  in  the  capacity  of  cour 
tiers ;  and  put  an  end  to  that  gay  and  easy 
tone  of  oommimicatioii,  which,  in  the  daya  of 
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Henri  IV.,  had  made  the  task  of  a  courtier 
both  less  wearisome  and  less  degrading.  She 
has  no  partiality,  indeed,  for  the  memory  of 
that  buckram  hero — and  is  very  indignant  at 
his  being  regarded  as  the  patron  of  literature. 
"  i.1  persecuta  Port-Royal,  dont  Pascal  etoit  le 
chef;  il  fit  mourir  de  chagrin  Racine ;  il  exila 
Fenelon;  il  s'opposa  constamraent  aux  hon^ 
neurs  qu'on  vouloit  rendre  a  La  Fontaine,  ei 
ne  professa  de  I'admiration  que  pour  Boileau. 
La  litterature,  en  Pexaltant  avec  exces,  a  bien 
plus  fait  pour  lui  qu'il  n'a  fait  pour  elle." — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  36.)  In  his  own  person,  indeed,  he 
outlived  his  popularity,  if  not  his  fame.  The 
briUiancy  of  his  early  successes  was  lost  in 
his  later  reverses.  The  debts  he  had  con- 
tracted lav  like  a  load  on  the  nation ;  and  the 
rigour  and  gloominess  of  his  devotion  was  one 
cause  of  the  alacrity  with  which -the  nation 
plunged  into  all  the  excesses  and  profligacy  of 
the  regency  and  the  suceeding  reign; 

That  reign — the  weakness  of  Louis  XV.— 
the  avowed  and  disgusting  influence  of  his 
mistresses  and  all  their  relations,  and  the  na- 
tional disasters  which  they  occasioned — to- 
gether with  the  general  spread  of  intelligence 
among  the  body  of  the  people,  and  the  bold 
and  vigorous  spirit  displayed  in  the  writings 
pf  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Rousseauj  cre- 
ated a  general  feeling  of  discontent  and  con- 
tempt for  the  government,  and  prepared  the 
way  for  those  more  intrepid  reformers  who 
were  so  soon  destined  to  succeed. 

Louis  XVr.,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  would 
have  been  the  mildest  and  most  equitable  of 
despots,  and  the  most  constitutional  of  consti- 
tutional kings — had  he  been  born  to  adminis- 
ter either  an'  established  despotism^  or  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  But  he  was  not 
fitted  to  fill  the  throne  during  the  difficult  and 
trying  crisis  of  a  transition  from  the  one  state 
to  the  other.  He  was  sincerely  anxious  for 
the  happiness  ahd  even  the  rights  of  his  peo- 
ple ;  but  he  had  a  hankering  after  the  absolute 
power  which  seemed  to  be  his  lawful  inherit- 
ance ;  and  was  too  easily  persuaded  by  those 
about  him  to  cling  to  it  too  long,  for  his  own 
safety,  or  that  of  the  country.  .  The  Queen, 
with  the  same  amiable  dispositions,  had  still 
more  of  those  natural  prejudices.  M.  de  Mau- 
tepas,  a  minister  of  the  old  school,  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  growing  disorders  of  _  the 
finances,  to  call  to  his  aid  the  talents  of  Tur- 
got  and  Necker  about  the  year  1780.  W^e 
hear  enough,  of  course,  in  this  book,  of  the 
latter :  But  though  we  can  pardon  the  filial 
piety  which  has  led  the  author  to  discuss,  at 
so  great  length,  the  merit  of  his  plans  of 
finance  and  government,  and  to  dwell  on  the 
prophetic  spirit  in  which  he  foresaw  and  fore- 
told all  the  consequences  that  have  flowed 
from  rejecting  them,  we  have  too  much  re- 
gard for  our  i-eaders  to  oppress  them,  at  this 
time  of  day,  with  an  analysis  of  the  Compte 
Rendu,  or  the  scheme  for  provincial  assem- 
blies. As  an  historical  personage,  he  must 
have  his  due  share  of  notice ;  and  no  fame 
can  be  purer  than  that  to  which  he  is  entitled. 
His  daughter,  we  think,  has  truly  described 
the  scope  of  his  endeavours,  in  his  first  minis- 1 


try,  to  have  been,  "to  persuade  the  King  to 
do  of  himself  that  justice  to  the  people,  to 
obtain  which  they  afterwards  insisted  for  rep- 
resentatives." Such  a  counsellor,  of  course, 
had  no  chance  in  1780 ;  and,  the  year  after, 
M.  Necker  was  accordingly  dismissed.  The 
great  objection  to  him  was,  that  he  proposed 
innovations— -"  et  de  toutes  les  innovations, 
celle  que  les  courtisans  et  les  financiers  de- 
testent  le  plus,  c'est  1'Economie."  Before 
going  out,  however,  he  did  a  great  deal  of 
good  I  and  found  means,  while  M.  de  Mau- 
i-epas  h9,d  a  bad  fit  of  gout,  to  get  M.  de  Sar- 
tine  removed  from  the  ministry  of  marine — a 
personag'e  so  extremely  diligent  in  the  studies 
belonging  to  his  department,  that  when  M. 
Necker  went  to  se^  him  soon  after  his  appoint- 
ment, he  found  him  in  a  chamber  all  hung 
round  with  maps;  and  boasting  with  much 
oomplacericy,  that  "he  couldalready  put  his 
hand  upon  the  largest  of  them,  and  point,  with 
his  eyes  shut,  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world!".  ,  , 

'  Calonne  succeeded — a-  frivolous,  presump- 
tuous person, ^-and  a  financier,  in  so  far  as  we 
can  judge,  after  the  fashion  6{  our  poet-lau- 
Teate :  For  he  too,  it  seems,  was  used  to  call 
pKodigality  "a  large  economy;"  and  to  assure 
the  King,  that  the  more  lavish  he  and  his 
court  were  in  their  expenses,  so  much  the 
better  would  it  fare  with  the  country.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  disorder  soon  be- 
came irremediable ;  and  this  sprightly  rhinis- 
ter  was  forced  at  last  to  adopt  Turgot's  pro- 
posal of  subjecting  the  privileged  orders  to 
their  share  of  the  burdens — and  finally  to  ad 
vise  the  convocation  of  the  Notables,  in  1787. 
The  Notables,  however,  being  all  privileged 
persons,  refused  to  give  up  any  of  their  im 
munities — ancithey  and  M.  de  Calonne  were 
dismissed  accordingly.  Then  came  the  waver- 
ing and  undecided  administration  of  M.  de 
Brienne,  which  ended  with  the  resolution  to 
assemble  the  States-General ; — and  this  was 
the  Revolution ! 

Hitherto,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  the  nation 
at  large,  and  especially  the  lower  orders,  had 
taken  no  share  in  those  discussions.  The 
resistance  to  the  Court— ^the  complaints — ^the 
call  for  reformation,  originated  and  was  con- 
fined to  the  privileged  orders — to  the  Parlia- 
ments-^the  Nobles  and  the  Clergy.  No  rev- 
olution indeed  can  succeed  in  a  civilised 
country,  which  does  not  begin  at  least  with 
the  higher  orders.  It  was  in  the  parliament 
of  Paris,  in  which  the  peers  of  France  had 
seats,  and  which  had  always  been  most  tena- 
cious of  the  privileges  of"  its  members,  that 
the  suggestion  was  first  made  which  set  fire 
to  the  four  quarters  of  the  kingdom.  In  that 
kingdom,  in,deed,  it  could  hai-dly  fail,  as  it 
was  made  in  the  form  of  a  pun  or  bon  mot. 
They  were  clamouring  against  the  minister 
for  not  exhibiting  his  account  of  the  public 
expenses,  when  the  Abbe  Sabatier  said — 
"  Vous  demandez,  messieurs.  Us  Stats  de  recette 
et  de  depense — et  ce  sont  les  Eiais-Generaux 
qu'il  nous  faut !" — This  was  eagerly  repeated 
in  every  order  of  society;  addresses  to  that 
effect  were  poured  in,  in  daily  heaps;  and  at 
T  2 
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last  M.  lie  Brienne  was  obliged  to  promise,  in 
the  King's  name,  that  the  States-General 
should  assemble  at  the  end  of  five  years. 
This  delay  only  inflamed  the  general  impa- 
tience :  and  the  clergy  having  solemnly  de- 
claimed against  it,  the  King  was  at  last  obliged 
to  announce  that  they  should  meet  early  in 
the  following  year.  M.  Necker  at  the  same 
time  was  recalled  to  the  ministry. 

The  States-General  were  demanded  by  the 
privileged  orders :  and,  if  they  really  expect- 
ed to  find  them  as  they  were  in  1614,  which 
was  their  last  meeting,  (though  it  is  not  very 
conceivable  that  they  should  have  overlooked 
the  lifferenoe  of  the  times,)  we  can  under- 
stand that  they  might  have  urged  this  demand 
without  any  design  of  being  very  libera,l  to 
the  other  orders  of  the  community.  This  is 
the  edifying  abstract  which  Madame  de  Stael 
has  given  of  the  proceedings  of  that  venerable 
assembly. 

"  Le  Clergl  demanda  qu'il  lui  fut  permis  de  lever 
des  dimes  sur  toute  esp^ce  de, fruits  et  de  grains,  et 
qu'oTi  defendit  de  lui  faire  payer  des  droits  a  i'en- 
tree  des  villee,  ou  de  lui  iinposer  ea  part  des  contri- 
butions pour  les  chemins  ;  il  reclama  de  nouvelles 
entraves  a  ia  liberie  de  la  presse.  La  Koblesse  de- 
manda que  les  principaux  emplois  fussent  tous 
donnes  exclusivement  aux  gentilshommes,  qu'on 
interdit  auxroturiers  les  arquebuses,  les  pistplets,  et 
I'usage  des  ehiens,  a  moins  qu'jis  n'eussent  les 
jarrets  coupes.  Elle  demands  de  plus  que  les  ro- 
turiers  payassent  de  nouveaux  droits  seigneuriaux 
aux  gentilshommes  possesseurs  de  fiefs ;  que  Ton 
fiupprimat  toutes  les  pensions  accordees  aux  mem- 
bres  du  tiers  etat ;  mais  que  les  gentilshommes 
fussent  exempts  de  la  contrainie  par  corps,  et  de 
tout  subside  sur  les  denrees  de  leurs  terres;  qu'ils 
pussent  prendre  du  sel  dans  les  greniers  du  roi  au 
meme  prix  que  les  marchands  j  enfin  que  le  tiers 
^.tat  fut  oblige  de  porter  un  habii  different  de  celui 
des  gentilshommes." — Vol.  i.  p.  162. 

The  States-General,  however,  were  decreed ; 
— and,  that  the  whole  blame  of  innovation 
might  still  lie  upon  the  higher  orders,  M.  de 
Brienne,  in  the  name  of  the  King,  invited  all 
and  sundry  to  make  public  their  notions  upon 
the  rhanner  in  which  that  great  body  should 
be  arranged.  By  the  old  form,  the  Nobles,  the 
Clergy,  and  the  Commons,  each  deliberated 
apart — and  eachhad  but  one  voice  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws; — so  that  the  privileged  orders 
were  always  two  to  one  against  the  other — 
and  the  course  of  legislation  had  always  been 
to  extend  the  privileges  of  the  one,  and  in- 
crease the  burdens  of  the  other.  Accordingly, 
the  tiers  etat  had  long  been  defined,  "  la  gent 
corveable  et  taillable,  a  merci  et  a  misericorde ;" 
— and  Madame  de  Stael,  in  one  of  those  pas- 
.sages  that  already  begin  to  be  valuable  to  the 
forgetful  world,  bears  this  striking  testimony 
as  to  the  effect  on  their  actual  condition. 

"Les  jennes  gens  et  lea  etrangers  qui  n'ont  pas 
connu  la  France  avant  la  revolution,  et  qui  voient 
aujourd'hui.  le  peuple  enrichi  par  ia  division  des 
proprietes  et  la  suppression  des  dimes  ei  du  regime 
feodai,  ne  peuvent  avoir  I'idee  de  la  situation  de  ce 
pays,  lorsque  la  nalion  portoit  le  poids  de  tous  lea 
privileges.  Les  parlisans  de  I'esclavage,  dans  les 
colonies,  ont  souvent  ditqu'un  paysan  de  France 
^loit  plus  malheureux  qu'un  n^gre.  C'iStoit  un 
argument  pour  soulager  les  blancs,  mais  non  pour 
s'endurcir    contre    les  noirs.    La  misere  accroit 


I'ignorance,  I'ignorance  accroit  la  misere;,  et, 
quand  on  se  demande  pourqupi  le  peuple  fransois  a 
ere  si  cruel  dans  la  revolution,  on  ne  pent  en  Irouver 
la  cause  que  dans  I'absence  de  bonheur,  qui  conduit 
a  I'absence  de  moralite." — Vol.  i.  p.  79. 

But  what  made  the  injustice  of  this  strange 
system  of  laying  the  heaviest  pecuniary  bur- 
dens on  the  poorest  a  thousand  times  more 
oppressive,  and  ten  thousand  times  more  pro- 
voking, was,  that  the  invidious  right  of  ex- 
emption came  at  last  to  be  claimed,  not  by 
the  true  ancient  noblesse  of  France,  which, 
Madame  de  Stael  says,  did  not  extend  to  two 
hundred  families,  but  by  hundredsof  thousands 
of  persons  of  all  descriptions,  who  had  bought 
patents  of  nobility  for  the  very  purpos?  of  ob- 
taining this  exemption.  There  was  nothing 
in  the  structure  of  French  society  that  was 
more  revolting,  or  called  more  loudly  for  re- 
formation, than  the  multitude  and  the  pre- 
tensions of  this  anomalous  race.  They  were 
most  jealously  distinguished  from  the  true 
original  Noblesse;  which  guarded  its  purity 
indeed  with  such  extreme  rigour,  that  no  per- 
son was  allowed  to  enter  any  of  the  royal 
carriages  whose  patent  of  nobility  was  not 
certified  by  the  Court  heralds  to  bear  date 
prior  to  the  year  1400 ;  and  yet  they  not  only 
assumed  the  name  and  title  of  nobles,  but 
were  admitted,  as  against  the  people,  into  a 
full  participation  of  all  their  most  offensive 
privileges.  It  is  with  justice,  therefore,  that 
Madame  de  Stael  reckons  as  one  great  cause 
of  the  Revolution, — 

"  Cette  foule  de  gentilshommes  du  second  ordre, 
anoblis  de  la  veille,  soil  par  les  lettres  de  noblesse 
que  les  rois  donnoient  comme  faisant  suite  a  I'af- 
franf:hissement  des  Gaulois,  soit  par  les  charges 
venales  de  secretaire  du  roi,  etc. ,  qui  associoient  de 
nouveaux  individus  aux  droits  et  aux  privileges  des 
anciens  genlilshomtnes.  La  nation  se  seroit  soumiae 
volontiers  a  la  preeminence  des  families  historiques; 
et  je  n'exagere  pas  en  affirmant  qu'il  n'y  en  a  pas 
plus  de  deux  cents  en  France.  Mais  les  cent  riiille 
nobles  et  les  cent  mille  prStrea  qui  vouloient  avoir 
des  privileges,  a  I'egal  de  cenx  de  MM.  de  Mom- 
morenci,  de  Grammont,  de  Crillon,  etc.,  revel- 
loicnt  generalement ;  car  des  negociana,  des  hommes 
de  lettres,  des  proprietaires,  des  capilalisles,  ne 
pouvoient  comprendre  la  superiorite  qu'on  vouloit 
accorder  a  cette  noblesse  acquise  a  prix  de  reve- 
rences ou  d'argent,  et  a  laquelle  vingt-cinq  ans  de 
date  suffisoient  pour  siegre  dans  la  chambre  des 
nobles,  et  pour  jouir  des  privileges  dont  les  plus 
honorables  membres  du  tiers  etat  se  voyoient  prives. 

"La  chambre  des  pairs  en  Angleierre  est  une 
magistrature  patricienne,  fondee  sans  doute  sur  les 
anciens  souvenirs  de  la  chevalerie,  mais  loui-a-fait 
associee  a  des  institutions  d'une  nature  tres-diffe- 
rente.  Un  merite  distingufi  dans  le  commerce,  ei 
suriout  dans  la  jurisprudence,  en  ouvre  journelle. 
ment  I'entree ;  et  les  droits  representalifs  gae  les 
pairs  exercent  dans  I'etat,  attestcnt  a  !a  naiiori  que 
c'esl  pour  le  bien  public  que  leurs  rangs  sont  insii- 
tues.  Mais  quel  avantage  les  Franyois  pouvoient- 
ils  trouver  dans  ces  vicomtes  de  la  Garonne,  on 
dans  ces  marquis  de  la  Loire,  qui  ne  payoienl  pas 
seulement  leur  part  des  impSis  de  I'etat,  et  que  le 
roi  lui-m§me  ne  recevoit  pas  a  sa  cour ;  puisqu'il 
falloit  faire  des  preuves  de  plus  de  quaire  siecles 
pour  y  ctre  admis,  et  qu'ils  eioient  a  peine  anoblia 
depuis  cinquante  ans?  Lavaniie  des  gens  de  cette 
classe  ne  pouvoit  s'exercer  que  sur  leurs  inferieurs, 
et  ces  inferieurs,  c'etoient  vingt-quaire  millions 
d'hommes."— Vol.  i.  p.  166—168. 

Stratlge  as  it  may  appear,  there  was  no  kw 
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or  usage  fixing  the  number  of  the  deputies  who 
might  be  returned ;  and  though,  by  the  usage 
of' 1614,  and  some  former  assemblies,  the 
three  orders  were  allowed  each  but  one  voice 
in  the  legislature,  there  were  earlier  examples 
of  the  w-hole  meeting  and  voting  as  individu- 
als in  the  same  assembly.    M.  de  Brienne,  as 
v/e  have  seen,  took  the  sapient  course  of  call- 
ing all  the  pamphleteers  of  the  kingdom  into 
council  upon  this  emergerioy.     It  was  fixed 
at  last,  though  not  without  difficulty,  that  the 
deputies  of  the  people  should  be  equal  in 
number  to  those  of  the  other  two  classes  to- 
ffether;  and  it  is  a  trait  worth  mentioning, 
that  the  only  committee  of  Nobles  who  voted 
for  this  concession,  was  that  over  which  the 
present  King  of  France  (in  1818)  presided, 
■  If  it  meaijt  any  thing,  however,  this  conces- 
sion implied  that  the  whole  body  was  to  de- 
litserate  in  common,  and  to  vote  individually ; 
and  yet,  incredible  as  it  now  appears,  the  fact 
is  that  the  King  and  his  ministers  allowed  the 
depaties  to  be  elected,  and  actually  to  assem- 
ble without  having  settled  that  great  question, 
or  even  made  any  approach  to  its  settlement ! 
Of  all  the  particular  blunders  that  ensured  or 
accelerated   what   was  probably  inevitable, 
this  has  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  one  of 
the  most    inconceivable.     The  point,   how- 
ever, though  not  taken  up  by  any  authority, 
was  plentifully  discussed  among  the  talkers 
of  Paris;  aind  Madame  de  Stael  assures  us, 
that  the  side  of  the  tiers  etat  was  at  that  time 
the  most  fashionable  in  good  company,  as 
well  as  the  most  popular  with  the  bulk  of  the 
nation.    "  Tous  ceux  et  toutes  celles  qui,  dans 
la  haute  compagnie  de  France,  influoient  sur 
I'opinion,  parloient  vivement  en  favour  de  ]a 
cause  de  la  nation.     La  vioda  etoit  dans  ce 
sens.     C'etoit  le  resultat  de  tout  le  di.y-huit- 
ierae  siecle ;  et  les  vieux  prejuges,  qui  com- 
battoient  encore  pour  les  ancienne?  institu- 
tions, avoient  beaucoup  moins  de  force  alors, 
qu'ils  n'en  ont  eu  a  aucune  epoque  pendant 
les  vingt-cinq  annees  suivantes.     Enfin  I'a- 
scendant    de  I'esprit   public  etoit  tel,   qu'il 
entraina  le  parlement  lui-meme." — (Vol.  i. 
pp.  172,  173.)     The  clamour  that  was  made 
ao-ainst  them  was  not  at  that  time  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  the  royal  prerogative,  but  by  in- 
terested individuals  of  the  privileged  classes. 
On  the  contrary,  Madame  de   Stael  asserts 
positively,  that  the  popular  party  was  then 
disposed,  as  of  old,  to  unite  with  the  sovereign 
against  the  pretensions  of  those  bodies,  and 
tiiat  the  sovereign  was  understood  to  partici- 
pate in  their  sentiments.     The  statement  cer- 
tainly seems  to  derive  no  slight  confirmation 
from  the  memorable  words  which  were  ut- 
tered at  the  time,  in  a  public  address  by  the 
reigning  King  of  France,  then  the  first  of  the 
Prmces  of  the  blood.—"  Une  grande  revolution 
etoit  pret,  dit  Monsieur  (aujourd'hui  Louis 
XVIII.)  a  la  municipalite  de  Paris,  en  1789; 
le  roi,  par  ses  intentions,  ses  vprtus,  et  son 
rang  supreme,  devoit  en  itre  le  chef!"    We 
perfectly  agree  with  Madame  de  Stael— "que 
toute  la  sagesse  de  la  circonstance  etoit  dans 
ces  paroles." 
Nothing,  says  Madame  de  Stael,  can  be 


imagined  more  striking  than  the  first  sight  of 
the  twelve  hundred  deputies  of  France,  a!> 
they  passed  in  solemn  procession  to'  heai 
mass  at  Notre  Dame,  the  day  before  the 
meeting  of  the  States-General. 

"  La  Noblesse  se  trouvant  dechue  (Je  sa  splen- 
deur,  par  I'esprit  de  counisan,  par  ralliage  den 
anoblis,  et  par  une  longue  paix ;  le  Clerge  ne  pos- 
sedant  plus  Tascendani  des  lumieies  qu'il  avoil  Ka 
dans  les  temps  bnrbares  ;  I'importance  des  deputes 
du  Tiers  etat  en  etoit  augmeniee.  Leurs  habits  et 
leurs  manieaux  noira,  leurs  regards  assures,  leur 
nonibre  imposant,  attiroient  I'aitention  sur  eux: 
Des  hommes  de  lettres,  des  negocians,  un  grand 
nombre  d'avocats  composoient  ce  troisieme  ordre. 
Quelques  tiobles  s'eioient  fait  nommer  deputes  du 
tiers,  el  parmi  ces  nobles  on  remarquoit  suriout  la 
Comte  de  Miraheau:  I'opiriion  qu'on  avoit  de  son 
esprit  etoit  singulierement  augmentee  par  la  peur 
que  faisoit  son  immoralite;  et  cependant  c'eat  cettc 
immoralite  meme  qui  a  diminue  I'influence  que  ses 
elonnantes  faculies  devoient  lui  valoir.  II  etoit 
difficile  de  ne  pas  le  regarder  long-temps,  qnand  on 
I'avoit  une  fois  aperju:  Son  immense  chevelure 
le  distinguoit  en(re  tous :  on  eut  dit  que  sa  force  en 
dependoit  comme  celle  de  Samson;  son  visage 
empruntoit  de  I'expression  de  sa  laideur  m6me ;  et 
toute  sa  persoiine  donnoit  I'idee  d'une  puispance 
irreguliere,  maia  enfin  d'une  puissance  telle  ,qu'on 
se  la  representeroit  dans  un  iribun  de  peuple.    ^      • 

"Aucun  nom  propre,  excepte  le  sien,  n'etoit 
encore  celebre  dans  les  six  cents  deputes  du  tiers ; 
mais  il  y  avoit  beaucoup  d'hommes  honorables,  et 
beaucoup  d'hommes  a  craindre." — Vol.  i.  pp.  185, 
186. 

The  first  day  of  their  meeting,  the  deputies 
of  course  insisted  that  the  whole  three  orders 
should  sit  and  vote  together;  and  the  majority 
of  the  nobles  and  clergy  of  course  resisted  :-- 
And  this  went  on  for  nearly  two  months,  in 
the  face  of  the  mob  of  Paris  and  the  people 
of  France — before  the  King  and  his  Council 
could  make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  mat- 
ter! The  inner  cabinet,  in  which  the  Queen 
and  the  Princes  had  the  chief  sw  ay,  had  now 
taken  the  alarm,  and  was  for  resisting  the 
pretensions  of  the  Third  Estate;  while  M, 
Necker,  and  the  ostensible  ministers,  were  for 
compromising  with  them,  while  their  power 
was  not  yet  proved  by  experience,  nor  their 
pretensions  raised  by  victory.  The  Ultras  re 
lied  on  the  army,  and  were  for  dismissing  the 
Legislature  as  soon  as  they  had  granted  a  few 
taxes.  M.  Necker  plainly  told  the  King,  that 
he  did  not  think  that  the  army  could  be  rehed 
on ;  and  that  he  ought  to  make  up  his  mind 
to  reign  hereafter  under  ■--  constitution  like 
that  oi  England.  There  were  fierce  disputes, 
and  endless  consultations;  and  at  length, 
within  three  weeks  after  the  States  weie 
opened,  and  before  the  Commons  had  gained 
any  decided  advantage,  M.  Necker  obtained 
the  full  assent  both  of  the  King  and  Queen  to 
a  declaration,  in  which  it  was  to  be  announced 
to  the  States,  that,  they  should  sit  and  vote  as 
one  body  in  all  questions  of  taxation,  and  in 
tu-o  chambers  only  in  all  other  questions. 
This  arrangement,  Madame  de  Stael  assures 
us,  would  have  satisfied  the  Commons  at  the 
time,  and  invested  the  throne  with  the  great 
strength  of  popularity.  But,  after  a  full  and 
deliberate  consent  had  been  given  by  both 
their  Majesties,  the  party  about  the  Queoii 
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found  means  to  put  off  from  day  to  day  the 
publication  of  the  important  instrument ;  and 
a  whole  month  was  unpardonably  wasted  in 
idle  discussions;  during  which,  nearly  one 
half  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  had  joined  the 
deputies  of  the  Commons,  and  taken  the  name 
of  the  National  Assembly.  Their  popularity 
and  confidence  had  been  dangerously  in- 
creased, in  the  mean  time,  by  their  orators 
and  pamphleteers;  and  the  Court  had  become 
the  object  of  suspicibn  and  discontent,  both  by 
the  rumour  of  the  approach  of  its  armies  to 
the  capital,  and  by  what  Madame  de  Stael 
calls  the  accidental  exclusion  of  the  deputies 
from  their  ordinary  place  of  meeting — which 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  and  theatrical 
oath  of  the  Termis-court.  After  all,  Madame 
de  Stael  says,  much  might  have  been  regained 
or  saved,  by 'issuing  M.  Necker's  declaration. 
Bat  the  very  night  before  it  was  to  be  deliv- 
ered, the  council  was  _  adjourned,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  billet  from  the  Queen  : — two  new 
oounoillors  and  two  princes  of  the  blood  were 
called  to  take  part  in  the  deliberations ;  and 
it  was  suddenly  determined,  that  the  King 
should  announce  it  as  his  pleasure,  that  the 
■Three  Estates  should  meet  and  vote  in  their 
three  separate  chambers,  as  they  had  done 
in  1614 ! 

M.  Necker,  full  of  fear  and  sorro-w^  refused 
to  go  to  the  meeting  at  which  the  King  was 
to  make  this  important  communication.  It 
was  made,  however — and  received  with  mur- 
murs of  deep  displeasure;  and,  when  the 
Chancellor  ordered  the  deputies  to  withdraw 
to  their  separate  chamber,  they  answered, 
that  they  were  the  National  Assembly,  and 
would  stay  where  they  were !  The  whole 
visible  population  seconded  this  resolution, 
with  indications  of  a  terrible  and  irresistible 
violence :  Perseverance,  it  was  immediately 
seen,  would  have  led  to  the  most  dreadful 
consequences;  and  the  same  night  the  Queen 
entreated  M.  Necker  to  take  the  management 
of  the  State  upon  himself,  and  solemnly  en- 
gaged to  follow  no  councils  but  his.  The 
minister  complied;  —  and  immediately  the 
obnoxious  order  was  recalled,  and  a  royal 
mandate  was  issued  to  the  Nobles  and  the 
Clergy,  to  join  the  deliberations  of  the  Tiers 
etat. 

If  these  reconciling  measures  had  been  sin- 
cerely followed  out,  the  country  and  the  mon- 
archy might  yet  perhaps  have  been  saved. 
But  the  party  of  the  Ultras — "  qui  parloit  avec 
beaucoup  de  dedain  de  I'autorite  du  roi  d'An- 
gleterre,  et  vouloit  faire  considerer  comme  un 
attentat,  la  pensee  de  redaire  un  roi  de  France 
au  miserable  sort  du  monarque  Britannique" 
— this  misg-uided  party — had  still  too  much 
weight  in  the  royal  councils ;  and,  while  they 
took  advantage  of  the  calm  produced  by  M. 
Necker's  measures  and  popularity,  did  not 
cease  secretly  to  hasten  the  march  of  M.  de 
Tiroglie  with  his  German  regiments  upon  Paris 
— with  the  design,  scarcely  dissembled,  of 
employing  them  to  overawe,  and,  if  neces- 
«ary,  to  disperse  the  assembly.  Consiflering 
from  whom  her  information  is  derived,  we 
can  scarcely  refuse  our  implicit  belief  to  the 


following   important   statement,   which  hai 
never  yet  been  made  on  equal  authority. 

"  M.  Necker  n'ignoroit  pas  le  veritable  objet 
pour  Jequel  on  faisciit  avancer  lea  troupes.  Men 
qu'oh  vou  nt  le  lui  cacher.  L'intentioii  d«  la  cour 
eioit  de  re  ;nir  a.  Coiiipiegne  lous  les  membres  des 
trous  oldres  qui  n'avoient  point  favorise  le  Bysteme 
des  innovations,  el  la  de  leur  faire  consentir  a  la  hSia 
les  impels  et  les  emprunts  dont  elle  avoil  besoin, 
afin  de  les  renvoyer  ensuite  !  Comme  un  tel  projet 
ue  pouvoit  ^ire  seconde  par  M.  Necker,  on  se  pj-n- 
posoit  de  ie  renvoyer  des  que  la  force  militaire.seroit 
rassemblee.  Cinquante  avis  par  jour  rinforpioient 
de  sa  situation,  et  il  ne  lui  eioit  pas  possible  d'endou- 
ter  j  mats  il  savrjit  aussi  que,  dans  les  circonstancea 
ou  Ton  -se  trouvoit  alors,  il  ne  pouvoit  quitter  sa 
place  sans  confirluer  les  i)ruits  qui  se  r^pandoient 
sur  les  m^'sures  violenies  que  I'pn  preparoit  a  la 
cour.  Le  roi  s'etant  resolu  a  ces  mesures,  M, 
Necker  ne  voulflt  pas  y  prendre  part,  mais  il  ne  ' 
vouloit  pas  non  plus  donner  le  signal  de  s'y  opposer ; 
et  il  restoit  la  comme  une  senlinelle  qu'on  laissoit 
encore  a  son  posie,  pour  tromper  les  attaquans  sur 
la  mancBUvre." — Vol.  i,  pp.  231 — 233,  « 

He  continued,  accordingly,  to  go  every  day 
to  the  palace,  where  he  was  received  with  ^ 
cold  civility ;  and  at  last,  when  the  troops 
were  all  assembled,  he  received  an  order  in 
the  middle  of  the  night,  commanding,  him  in- 
stantly to  quit  France,  and  to  let  no  one  know 
of  his  departure.  This  was  on  the  night  of  the 
11th  of  July; — and,  as  soon  as  his  dismissal 
was  know,n,  all  Paris  rose  in  insurrection — ^an 
army  of  100,000  men  was  arrayed  in  a  night 
— and;  on  the  14th,  the  Bastile  was  demol- 
ished, and  the  King  brought  as  a  prisoner  to 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  to  express  his  approbation 
of  all  that  had  been  done  !  M.  Necker,  who 
had  got  as  far  as  Brussels,  was  instantly  re- 
called. Upwards  of  two  millions  of  men  took 
up  arms  throughout  the  country — and  it  was 
manifest  tha,t  a  great  revolution  was  already 
consummated ! 

There  is  next  a  serifs  of  lively  ard  mas- 
terly sketches  of  the  different  parties  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  their  various  lead- 
ers. Of  these,  the  most  remarkable,  by  far, 
was  Mirabeau ;  who  appeared  in  opposition 
to  Necker,  like  the  evil  spirit  of  the  Revo- 
lution contending  with  its  better  angel. 
Madame  de  Sta,el  says  of  him,  that  he  was 
"  Tribun  par  calcul,  et  Aristocrat  par  gout." 
There  never,  perhaps,  was  an  instance  of  so 
much  talent  being  accompanitjd  and  neutral- 
i2ed  by  so  much  profligacy.  Of  all  the 
daring  spirits  that  appeared  on  that  troubltid 
scene,  no  one,  during  his  life,  everda'red  to 
encounter  him  ;  and  yet,  such  was  his  want 
9f  principle,  that  no  one  party,  and  no  one 
individual,  trusted  him  with  their  secrets. 
His  fearlessness,  promptitude,  and  energy, 
overbore  all  competition ;  and  his  ambition 
seemed  to  be,  to  show  how  the  making  or  the 
marring  of  all  things  depended  upon  his  good 

Eleasure.  Madame  de  Stael  confirms  what 
as  often  been  said  of  his  occasional  diffi- 
culty in  extempore  speaking,  and  of  his  ha- 
bitually employing  his  friends  to  write  his 
speeches  and  letters;  but,  after  his  death, 
she  says  none  of  them  could  ever  produce 
for  themselves  any  thing  equal  to  what  they 
U'ed  to  catch  from  his  inspiration.    In  de- 
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bate,  he  was  artful  when  worsted,  and  mer- 
ciless when  successful.  What  he  said  of 
Abl?e  Maury,  was  true  of  all  his  opponents — 
"  Quand  il  a  raison,  nous  disputons ;  quand  il 
a  tort,  je  Vecrase !" 

Opposed  to  this,  and  finely  contrasted  with 
if,  is  the  character  of  M.  de  la  Fayette — the 
purest;  the'most  temperate,  and  therefore  the 
most  mflexlble  friend  of  rational  liberty  in 
France.  Considering  the  times  in  which  he 
has  lived,  and  the  treatment  he  has  met 
with,  it  is  a  proud  thing  for  a  nation  to  be 
able  to  name  one  of  its  public  characters,  to 
whom  this  high  testimony  can  be  borne, 
without  risk  of  contradiction.  "Depuis  le 
depart  de  M.  de  la  Fayette  pour  I'Amerique, 
il  y  a  quarante  ans,  on  ne  pent  citer  ni  une 
.  action,  ni  une  parole  de  lui  qui  n'ait  ete  dans 
la  meme  ligrie,  sans  qu'aucun  interet  per- 
sonnel se  soit  jamais  mele  a  sa  conduite." 
The  Abbe  Sieyes  seems  to  us  a  little  like  our 
Bentham.  At  all  events,  this  little  sketch  of 
him  is  worth  preserving. 

"  II  avon  men^  jusqu'a  quarante  ans  une  vie 
solitaire,  refl^chissant  siir  les  questions  poliliques, 
et  porraiit  une  grande  force  d'abstraction  dans  cetie 
etude  J  mais  il  etoit  pen  fait  pour  communiqueravec 
les  autres  hommes.  tant  il  s'irritoit  aisement  de  leurs 
travers,  et  tant  il  les  blessoit  par  les  siens.     Toute- 
fois,  connrne  il  avoit  un  esprit  superieuret  des  fajons 
de  s'expriiner  laconiques  et  tranchantes,  c'etoit  la 
mode  dans  I'assemblee  de  lui  montrer  un  respect 
presque  superstitieux.    Mirabeau  ne  demandoit  pas 
mieux  que  d'accorder  au  silence  de  I'Abb^  Sieyes 
le  pas  sur  sa  propre  eloquence;  car  ee  genre  de 
rivalite  n'est  pas  redoiitable.     On  croyoit  a  Sieyes, 
a  cet  homme  mysterieux,  des  secrets  sur  les  con- 
stitutions, doiit  on  esp^roit  toujours  des  effets  eton- 
nans   quand  il   les  reveleroit.      Quelques  jeunes 
gens,  et  meme  des  esprits  d'une  grande  force,  pro- 
fessoient  la  ^lus  haute  admiration  pour  lui  j  et  Ton 
s'accordoit  a  le  louer  aux  depens  de  tout  autre, 
parce  qu'il  ne  sefaisoit  jamais  juger  en  entier,  dans 
aucune  circonstance.     Cequ'on  savoit  avec  certi- 
tude, c'est  qu]il  detestoit  les  distinctions  nobiliaires ; 
et  cependant  il  avoit  conserve  de  son  eiat  de  pietre 
un  attachement  au  clerg6,  qui  se  manifesta  le  plus 
clairement  du  monde  lors  de   la  suppression   des 
dimes.    Il.i  veulmt  etre  libres,  et  ne  savent  pas  etre 
iustes!   disoit-il  a  cette  occasion;  et    toules  les 
rautes  de  I'assemblee  etoient  renfermees  dans  ces 
paroles."— Vol.  i.  pp.305,  306. 

.  The  most  remarkable  party,  perhaps,  in  the 
Assembly  was  that  of  the  Aristocrats,  con- 
sistiiig  chiefly  of  the  Nobles  and  Clergy,  and 
about  thirty  of  the  Commons.  In  the  situa- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed,  one  would 
have  expected  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  bit- 
terness, or  enthusiasm,  from  them.  But, 
in  France,  things  affect  people  differently. 
Nothing  can  be  more  characteristic  than  the 
following  powerful  sketch  "Ce  parti,  qui 
avoil  proteste  centre  toutes  les  resolutions  de 
I'assemblee,  n'y  assistoit  que  par  prudence. 
-Totit  ce  qu'on  y  faisoit  lui  paroissoit  insolent, 
mais  tres-peu  serieux  !  tant  il  trouvoit  ridicule 
cette  decoi5verte  du  dix-huitieme  siecle,  um 
nation! — tandis  qu'on  n'avoit  eu  jusqu'alors 
que  des  nobles,  des  pretres,  et  du  peuple !" — 
(Vol.  i.  p.  298.)  They  had  their  counterpart, 
(lowever,  on  the  opposite  side.  The  specu- 
lative, refining,  and  philanthropic  reformers, 
were  precisely  a  match  for  them,  there  is 
29 
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infinite  talent,  truth,  and  pathos,  in  the  fol- 
lowing hasty  observations. 

"  Ila  gjlgnerent  de  I'ascendant  dans  I'assemblee, 
en  se  moquant  des  moderes,'Comnie  si  la  modera- 
tion 6toit  de  la  foiblesse,  et  qu'eux  seuls  fussent  des 
caracieres  forts.  On  les  voyoit,  dans  les  salles  et 
sur  les  bancs  des  deputes,  lourner  en  ridicule  qui- 
conque  s'avisoit  de  leur  represenier  qu'avant  eux 
les  hommes  avoient  e.xiste  en  socieie;  que  les 
Scnvams  avoient  pense,  et  que  I'Angleierre  etoit 
en  possession  de  quelque  liberte.  On  cut  dit  qu'on 
leur  repeioit  les  coiiies  de  leur  nourrioe,  tant  ils 
ecoutoient  avec  impatience,  tant  ils  prononsoient 
ayec  dedain  de  ceriaines  phrases  bien  exag^rees  et 
bien  deoisives,  sur  I'impossibilite  d'admettre  un 
senat  herfidilaire,  un  senat  m^me  a  vie,  un  veto  ab- 
solu,  une  condiiion  de  propriety,  enfin  tout  ce  qui, 
(lisoient-ils,  attentoit  a  la  souverainete  du  peuple  ! 
Ils  portoient  lafaluite  des  cours  dans  la  cause  dimo- 
crattqv.e;  et  plusieurs  deputes  du  tiers  etoient,  tout 
a  la  fois,  eblouis  par  leurs  belles  maniores  de  gen- 
tilshommes,  el  captives  par  leurs  doctrines  demo- 
cratiques. 

"  Ces  chefs  elegans  du  parti  populaire  vouloient 
enlrer  dans  le  ministere.  lis  souhaitoient  de  con- 
duire  les  affaires  jusqu'au  point  ou  Ton  auroit  besoin 
d  eux ;  mais,  dans  cette  rapide  descente,  ie  char  ne 
s  arreta  point  a  leurs  relais ;  ils  n'etoient  point  con- 
spirateurs,  mais  ils  se  confioient  irop  en  leur  pouvoir 
sur  I'assemblee,  et  se  flattoient  de  relever  de  trone 
dos  qu'ils  I'auroient  fait  arriver  jusqu'a  leur'portee. 
Mais,  quand  ils  voulurent  de  bonne  foi  reparer  le 
mal  deja  fait,  il  n'etoit  plus  teijips.  '  On  ne  sauroit 
compter  combien  de  desastres  auroient  pu  Stra 
epargnes  a  la  France,  si  ce  parti  de  jeunes  gens  se 
fut  reuni  avec  les  moderes :  car,  avant  les  evene- 
mens  du  6  Octobre,  lorsque  le  roi  n'avoit  point  ete 
enleve  de  Versailles,  et  que  I'armee  Fran^oise, 
repandue  dans  les  provinces,  conservoit  encore 
quelqufe  respect  pour  le  trone,  les  circonstances 
etoient  telles  qu'on  pouvoit  etablir  une  monarchie 
raisonnable  en  France."— Vol.  i.  pp.  303— -305. 

It  is  a  curious  proof  of  the  vivaciousuess  of 
vulgar  prejudices,  that  Madame  de  Stael 
should  have  thought  it  necessary,  in  1816,  to 
refute,  in  a  separate  chapter,  the  popular 
opinion  that  the  disorders  in  France  in  1790 
and  1791  were  fomented  by  the  hired  agents 
of  England. 

There  is  a  long  and  very  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  outrages  and  horrors  of  the  5th 
of  October  1789,  and  of  the  tumultuous  con- 
veyance of  the  captive  monarch  from  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris,  by  a  murderous  and  infuriated 
mob.  Madame  de  Stael  was  herself  a  spec- 
tatress of  the  whole  scene  in  the  interior  of 
the  palace ;  and  though  there  is  Hot  much  that 
is  new  in  her  account,  we  cannot  resist  mak- 
ing one  little  extract.  After  the  mob  had 
filled  the  courts  of  the  palace, — 

_  "  La  reine  pariit  alors  dans  le  salon  ;  ses  cheveux 
etoient  en  desordre,  sa  figure  etoit  pale,  mais  digne, 
et  font,  dans  sa  personne,  frappoit  i'imagination :  le 
peuple  demanda  qu'elle  pariit  sur  le  balcon ;  et, 
comme  toute  la  cour,  appelee  la  cour  de  marbre, 
eloit  remplie  d'hommes  qui  tenoient  en  main  des 
amies  a  feu,  on  put  apercevoir  dans  la  phvsionomie 
de  la  reine  ce  qujelle  redoutoit.  Neanmoins  elt^ 
s  avanga,  sans  hesiter,  avec  ses  deux  enfans  qui  lui 
servoient  de  snuvegarde. 

"  La  multitude  parut  attendrie,  en  voyant  la  reine 
comnie  mere,  et  les  fureurs  politiques  s'apaiserent 
a  cet  aspect ;  ceux  qui,  la  niiit  mSme,  avoient.  pent- 
elre  voulu  I'assassiner,  porterent  son  nom  jusqu'aujr 
nues. 

"  La  reine,  en  sortant  du  balcon,  s'approcha  de 
ma  mere,  et  lui  dit,  avec  des  sanglots  etotfl^s :  lit 
vont  noKS  farcer,  le  roi  et  moi,  a  nous  rendrea  Parit 
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— avec  Us  tetes  de  nos  gardes  du  corps  portees  de- 
vant  nous  au  bout  dis  leurs  pi^aesJ  Sa  prediction 
faillit  s'accomplir.  Ainsi  la  reine  et  le  loi  fiirent 
arnenes  dans  leur  capitale !  Nous  revjnmes  a,  Paris 
par  line  autre  route,  qui  nous  eloignoit  de  cet  afFreux 
spectacle;  c'eiojt  a  travers  le  bojs  de  Boulogne  que 
nous  passames,  et  le  lemps  etoii  d*une  rare  beaute ; 
Pair  agitoit  a  peine  ies  arbres,  et  le  soleil  avoit  assez 
d'eclat  pour  ne  laisser  rien  de  sombre  dana  la  cam- 
pagne  :  aucun  objet  exlerieur  ne  tepondoit  a  noire 
iristesse.  Combien  de  fois  ce,  contraste,  enire  la 
beaui^  de  la  nature  et  Ies  souficances  imposees  par 
lea  hommes,  ne  se  renouvelle-t-il  pas  dans  le  couis 
de  la  vie ! 

"  Quel  spectacle  en  effel  que  cet,ancien  palaisdes 
Tuileries,  abandonne  depuis  plus  d'un  siecle,  par  ses 
augustes  holes  !  La  vetuste  dee  objets  exteri'enrs 
agiseoit  sur  1' imagination,  et  la  faisoil  error  dans  Ies 
temps  passes.  Comme  on  efoit  loin  de  prevoir  I'ar- 
rivee  de  la  fainille  royale,  tres-peu  d'appartemens 
Violent  liabitables,  et  la  reine  avoit  ete  obligee  de- 
faij-e  dresser  dfis  lits  de  camp  pour  ses  enfansi  dans 
la  chambre  m^me  ou  elle  recevoii ;  elle  nous  en  fit 
des  excuses,  en  ajoutant :  Vmi^  savez  que  je  ne 
m^attendois  jms  a  venir  id.  Sa  physionomie  eloit 
belle  et  irritee ;  on  ne  pent  I'oublier  quatid  on  I'a 
vne.— Vol.  i.  pp.  347—349. 

It  has  always  struck  us  as  a  singular  defect 
in  all  the  writers  who  have  spoken  of  those 
scenes  of  decisive  violence  in  the  early  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  such  as  the  14th  of 
July  and  this  of  the  6th  of  October,  that  tliey 
do  not  so  much  as  attempt  to  explain  by  what 
instigation  they  were  brought  aboilt — or  by 
whom  the  plan  of  operations  was  formed,  and 
the  means'for  cariying  it  into  execution  pro- 
vided. That  there  w^b  coilcertand-  prepara- 
tion in,  the  business,  is  sufficiently  apparent 
from  the  magnitude  and  suddenness  of  the 
assemblage,  and  the  skill  and  systematic  per^ 
severance  with  which  they  set  about  accom- 
plishing their  purposes.  Yet  we' know  as  little, 
at  this  hour,  of  the  plotters  and  authors  of  the 
mischief,  as  we  do  of  the  Porteous  mob. 
Madame  de  Stagl  contents  herself  with  saying, 
that  these  dreadful  scenes  signalized  "I'ave- 
nement  des  Jacobins;"  but  seems  to  excul- 
pate all  the  known  leaders  of  that  party  frorh 
any  actual  concern  in  the  transatition ; — arid 
yet  it  -Was'that  tra:nsaotion  that  subverted  the 
monarchy ! 

Then  catne  the  abolition  of  titles  of  no- 
bility— the  iiistitijtion  of  a  constitutional  cler- 
gy— and  the  federation  of  14th  July  1790. 
In  spite  of  the  stoi'ms  and  showersof  blood, 
which  we  have  already  noticed,  the  political 
horizon,  it  se6ms,;still  looked  brjght'in  the 
eyes  of  France.  'The  following  picture  is- 
lively — ^and  i«  among' the  traits  which  history 
does  not  lasijaily  preserve — and  which,  what 
she  does  preseiye,  ijertainly  would  not  enable 
fafiure  ages  to  -eenjesetjire. 

•"  I^es  elTangera  ne^auroient  concevoir  le  charme 
et  fedat  tant  vante  de  la  eoeiet^  de  Paris,  s'ils 
n'otil  »a  la  France  que  depuis  yingt  ans :  IVIais  on 
pent  dire  avecvMie,  que  jamais  ,celt«  societe  n'a 
ete  aassi  bitflante  et  atissi  s^riaase  tqnt  ensemble, 
que  pendant  'Ies  l-rois  ou  .qaatre  preisireses/sinnees  de 
la  retotlutioit,  a  6empter  &e  1788  Juaqu"S.l«  fin  de 
1791.  CoiBime  lea  affaires  poUtiqae8ltoient,encore 
entrelee  iHiiaiM  deila^preinil^re  classe.toute  la  vigueur 
de  la  libeirt^  et  toute  la  grSce  de  la  politesse  ancienne ' 
se  reugiBsoient  dans' Ies  mSiiieB  personnes.  L^s' 
hommes  ifla'  tiers  etat,  distingii&  par  leurs  lumieres 
.*t  leurs  lalet^,  se  jdigtiBJeji!  s  <;ps  ^epiilshpjTitnes  , 


plus  fiers  de  leur  propre  merite  que  des  privilegeji 
de  leur  corps ;  et  Ies  plus  hautes  questions  quo 
I'ordre  social  ait  jamais  fail  naltre  etoient  traiides 
par  Ies  esprits  Ies  plus  capables  deles  entendre  et 
de  Ies  discuter.  • 

"  Ce  qui  nuit  aux  agr^mens  de  la  societe  en  Ah- 
gleterre,  ce  sont  Ies  occiipations  et  Ies  inleretsd'un 
eial  depuis  long-lemps  representatif.  Ce  qui  reu. 
doit  au«ontraire  la  societe  frahsoise  un  pen  super- 
ficielle,  c' etoient  Ies  loisirs  de  la  monarchie.  Mais 
tout  a  coup  la  force  de  la  liberie  vint  se  raeler  a. 
['elegance  de  I'aristocratie ;  dans  aucun  pays  ni 
dans  aitcun  temps,  I'art  de  parler  sous  touies  sea 
formes  n'a  6te'aussi  remarquable  que  dans  Ies  pre- 
mieres annees  de  la  revolution. 

"  L'assemblee'  constituante,  comme  je  I'ai  d^ja 
dit,  ne  siispendit  pas  unseul  jour  la  liberie,  dela 
preSse.  Ainsi  ceux  qui  i  souffroient  de  se  irouver 
constamment  en  minoriie  dans  raasemblee,  avoient 
au  moins  la  satisfaction  de  se  mbquer  de  lout  le 
parti  contraire.  Leiirs  journaux  faisoient  de  spirit- 
uals calemboars  sur  Ies  eiroorstances  Ies  plus  im- 
portaniBs;  c'etiait  I'bistoire  du  monde  changee  en 
commSrsige !  Tel  est  partout  Je  caraclBre  de  I'aris- 
tocratie'des  cours.  C'est  la  derniere  fois,  helas ! 
que  I'esprit  francoise-  se  soit  montre  dans  tout  son 
eclat ;  c'est  la  derniere  fois,  el  a  quelqiies'  egards 
ausai  la  preniiere,  que  la  societe.de  parisiait  pu 
doi]ner  I'idee  de  cette  cotntnunication  des  espriis 
sup'erieurs  enlre  eux)  la  plus  noble  jouissanbe  donl 
la  nature  humaine  spit  capable!  Ceux  quiont  vccu 
dans-ce  temps  ne  sauroient  s'empScher  d'avoijer 
qu'on  n'a  jamais  vu  ni  tant  de  vie  rii  tant  d'esprit 
nulle  part ;  I'on  peut  juger,  par  la  foule  d'hoitinies 
de  talens.que  Ies  circonsiances  developpereiit  alors, 
ce  que  seroient  Ies  Franjois  s'ils  etoient  appcl^sa 
se  m^ler  des  affaires  publiques  dans  la  rout  iracee 
par  line  constitution  sage  et  sincere." — Vol.  i.  up. 
383—386.- 

Very  soon  after  the  federation,  the  King  en- 
tered into  secret  communications  with  Mira- 
beau,  and  expected  by  his,  means,  and  ibose 
of  M.  Bouille  and  his  army,  to  emancipate 
himself  from  the  bondage  in  which  he  was 
held.  The  plan  was,  to  retire  to  Compiegiie; 
and  there,  by  the  help- of  the  army,  to  purge 
the  Assembly,  and  restore  the  royal  authority. 
Madame deStaei says,  thai Mirabeau insisted 
for  a  oonstitutibn  like  that  of  Engliand;  but, 
as  an  armed  force  was  avowedly  tiSe  organ  by 
which  he  was  to  act,  one  may  be  permitted 
to  doubt,  whether  he  could  seriously  expect 
this  to  be  grantisd,  In  the  mean  time^the 
policy  of  the  King  was  to  appear  to  agree  to 
evel-y  thing ;  aiid,  as  this  'appeared  to  M. 
Necker,  ■vi'ho  -Was  not  in  the'  secret,  to  be  an 
unjustifiable  abahdoiiment  of  himself  and  the 
countryj  he  tendered  his  resignation,  andwas 
alTovred  to  retire — and  then  followed  the  death 
of  Mii^abeau,  and  shortly  after  the  flight  and 
apprehension  of  the  King — the  revision  of 
the  constitution— and  the  dissolution  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  with  a  self-denying  or- 
dinance, declaring  that  lione  of  its  mejnDers 
should  be  capable  of  being  elected  into  the 
next  legislature. 

»  There  is  an  admirable  chaptefon  the  emi- 
gration of  1791 — that  eniigi-ation,  in  the  spirit 
of  party  and  of  ban  ton,  which  at  once  exasper- 
ated and  strengthened  the  party  who  ought  to 
have  been  opposed,  and  irretrievably  hi jured  a 
cause  -which  was  worse  than  deserted,  when 
foreigners  were  called  in  to  support  it.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  is  decidedly  of  opinion,'  that 
the  ,I?o]3tes  should  hare  staid,  and  resisteii 
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what -was  wrong^or  submitted  to  it.  ;  "Mais 
j)s  gnt  trouve  pTijs  simple  d'invoquer  la  gen- 
(lamierie  Europeenne,  afiti  de  ipettre  .f  aris  a 
raispn."  The;  fate  of  their  country,  .which 
ought  tohaye  been  their  only, cpnoem,  was 
always  a  secondajy  object,  in.  their , eyes,,  to 
the  triumph  of  their  own  opinions-x",ils  I'pnt 
voulu  com.me^.ijn  jaloux  sa  maitresse — fidelle 
au  Biorte,"— and  seem  rfither  to,  have  con- 
..sidered  thenaselyes  as  all.ied_.to  ali.t^e  oilier 
nobles  of  Europe,  than  as  a  part, of  |he,  French 
.Ration. 

.The  Cpr|Stituent  Assembly  ijiade  more  laws 
in  two  .years  thaii  the  English.  Pftrliaihent  had 
done  in  two.  hundred.  -.The  succeeding,  as- 
sembly made  as  raapy— with  this  difference, 
that  while  the  former  aimed,  for  the  most 
part,, at  general  ref6rrijation,  the  last -were  all 
peiisonalapd. vindictive;  The  speculative  re- 
publicans were. for,  spijne,  tjtne  the  leaders  of 
this  industrio]US  body  j^and  Madame.  deStael, 
in  describing  their  tone  and  temper  while  in 
power,  has  given  a  picture  Of 'the  political 
tractabil;ty  of  her  cpu^itrjTnen,  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  endured  from  a,  stranger. 

"lAucun  argument,  aucune  inquietude  n'etoient 
ecQittes  pat-  ses  pHgfs.  jls  repdhdoienf  aiii'  Obser- 
vations de  la  sagesse,  et'de  W.sagesse  d^sinteressee, 
par  un  eoufire'moqiieilr,  Syin'ptonie  de  1  aridite  qui 
r^sulte  de  raihour-'propre :  On  s'^puisoit  a  leur 
rappeler.les  icircpnstan'ees,  et  a  leur  en  d^duire  les 
causes ;  .on.,fiassoit  tour  a  "tour  de  la  theorie  a  I'ek- 

.  p.erience,  efde  rexperience  a  la  ihfiafife,  pbufleur 
en  montrer  rideDtite ;  eti  sHls  consehtoiA'n't  a' re- 

,  pondre,  ils  nioierit  les.  fails  les  plus  anlttientiques, , 
et  combattoietlt  les  observations  les  plus  evidenies, 

,  en  y  opposant  quelques  ttiaiiitnes  communes,  bien 
qu'expriinees  avec  eloquence.  Us  se  regardoierijt 
entre  eiix,  comme  s'ils  avoienf  ete  seuls  dignes 
de  s'ente.ndre,  et  s'eiicqiirageoient  pai-'l'idee  que 
tout  etoit  pusillanimitl  dans  la  resistance  a  leur 
mariiere.de  voir.    Tels  ^sont  les  sianes  de  I'esprit 

.  de  parti  ehez  les  Franggis !    Le  dedain  pour  leurs 

_  adversaires  ert  est  la  base,  et  le  dedain  s'dppose 
toujour^  a  la  connbjssance'de  la  verite." — "Mais 

,  dans  les.^ebatspolitiqiies,"  she  adds,  "oulalriasse 
d'une.  p^tioti  jii-end  part,  if  n'y  a  que  la  voix  des 
ev|neiji.ens  qui'soit  ehtendiie  J  fes  jifguniens  ri'in- 
spifeiit  que  le  desir  de  leur  reppndre." 

•  The  King,  who  seemed  for  a  time  to  have 
resigned  himself  to  his  fate,  was  roused  at 
.  Jast  to,  refuse  his  .asserit,  to  certain  brutal  de- 
crees, against,  .the  recusant  priests— rand  his 
palace  and  his  person  ,W;ere  immediately  in- 
vaded by  a  ferocious  laob^-and  he  was  soon 
afte.r.forapejled  with  all  his  farnily  to  assist  at 
the  ajiniv^rsary  of  the  I4th  July,  where,  ex- 
c,ept,  the  plaiiijits. oif  a,  few  children,  every 
•thing  was fJark  %n4 menacing.,,  The  foUijwing: 
few  lines  appear  to  us  e-XBfissively  toujohing. 


"  II  falloit  le  caraetere.  de  l,ouis  XVI.,  ce  carac- 
tere  de  martyr  qu^il.n'a  jamai?  dementi,, pqiir  sup- 
porter ainsiunepareiUepiliiatiph.,,  Sa  maniere  de 
marcher,  sa  c.onienance  ayoient  ,qiielque  chose  de 
partioulier.  Dans  d'autres  occasions,  on  atiroit  pru 
lui  souhaiter,pIus  de  grandeur  j,mais  ij  suffisoitdails 
ce  niotnentde  resteren  tpjitle.tp6rne,  pour  paroitre 
sUbHme.  Je  suiyis  de  Ipin  sa  tete  ppudree  au  mi- 
lieu de  ces  tStes  a  cheVeu^  noirs ;  spn  habit,  encore 
brode  comme,  jadia,  iresisprtbit  a  cote  du,  costume 
des  gens  du  peuple  guise  prpsisoient  autour  de  lui. 
Quand  il  .niontaleS;|dggr&de  I'autel,  pn  crut  voir 
la  yiotime  saintc^  a'pifrant  volontairement  en  sacri- ' 
fice!    li  redescendit;  et,  traversant  de  nouveau 


les  rangs  en  desofdre,  il  revint  s'asseoir  aupres  de 
la  reine  et  de  ses  enians.  Depuis  ce  jour,  le  peuple 
ne  I'a  plus  irevu— que  sur  I'ecnafaud .'" 

Vol.  li,  pp.  54,  55. 
Soon  after,  the  allies  entered  France ;  the 
King  refused  to  take  shelter  in  the  army  ol 
:M.  de  la  Payette  at  Coinpiegne.  His  palace 
was  stormed,  'and  his  g-iikrds  butchered,, on 
the,  10th  of  August.  He  was  committed 'to 
the  .Temple, 'artaigned,  arid  execiitedf  and 
the  reign  of  terror,  with  all  its  unspeakable 
atrocities,  ensued.        '  ■     '.  ij 

^e  must  pass  over  much  of  what, is  most 
irif  eresfirlg  in'  the  book  before  u^ ; '  for  we  fi'rid, 
(ha.l  the  most  rapid  sket'chwe&n  trace,  vpbuld 
draw  us  into  gteat  length.  Madame  de  Staipl 
fhihks  that  the  war  was  nearly  UilavoidA,ble' 
oh  the  part  of  England;'  and,  after  a  brigf 
character  of  our  Fox  and  Pitt,  she  sa^s,  ''■"' 

"II  pouvoititre  avantageux  toutefois  a  I'Angle- 
terre<iue,JM.,Pitt  fiit  le  chef  de  I'jetat.dans  la  crise  la 
plus  dangereuse  oii  ce  pays  se  soit  trouve;  mais  il 
np  I'etoitpaa  moihs,  qu'iin  esprit  aUssi  eiendu  que 
celui  de'|M.  Fpi  soullfit'  tes  principes  htalgre  les, 
circonstances  r  el  suf  preserver  Ids  didak  pertales 
des  amis  de  la  liberte.au  milieu  de  I'intjendie."  ©e 
n'est  point  pour  conienter  les  deux  partis  que  je  les 
loue  ainsi  tOus  les  deux,  quoiqu'ils  aient  soutenu 
des  opinions  jlres-opposees.  LeKontraire  enFrance 
devroit  peut-et're  avoir  lieu;  les  factions  divereesy 
soht  pres(Jiie  toujours  I^Sleiiientblaniabies :  Mais 
darts  uii  pays  libre,  lee  pariisans  du  minist^s  et 
les  membres  de  I'opposition  pisuvent  avoir  tous  rai- 
son  a  leur  matiiere;  •etils,'ibnt  Souvent  chacun  du 
l)ien.selon  I'eppgue.  Ce  qui  importe  seulenient, 
c  est  de^  ne_  pas  prolonger  le  pouvoir  acquis  par 
la  lutte,  apres  que  le  danger  est  passe."'  '         ■^'■ 

Vol.  ii.  p.  113. 
.;Tiere  is  an  excellent  .chapter  on  the  ex- 
.  cesses  of  the  parties  and  the  people  oi^Frahce 
at  this  period;  wliich  she  refers  to  the  sudden 
exasperation  of  those  principles  of  natural 
hostility  by  which  the  high  and  the  low  are 
always  m  some,  degree  actuated,  and  which 
.afe  only  kept  from  breaking  put  by  the'  mji- 
tual  concessions  v/hj.ch  the  law,  in  ordinary 
times,  exacts  from  bf)ih,  parties.  The  law  was 
now  annihilated  in  that  country,  .arid  the  natu- 
ral antipatbies  were  called  info  uncbntrbllpd, 
activity ;  the  intolerance  of  one  parly 'haying' 
no  loiiger. any  check  but  the  intolerance  of 
the  pt^er.'  '  '     "  ' 

"  Les  querelles  des  patriciens  et  des  plebeienB. 
la  guerre  des  'eBc14veS,'celld  des  paysans;  cSlte-qui 
ddre  encore  entre  les  nbbles  et  lee  boiirgeoisi  tpiites 
put  eu  egalementpour  origine  la  diffieufe  de  main- 
t^nir  la  socieie  humaine,  saris  desordre  et  sans  "in- 
justice. Les  homnies' lie  pburi-oierit' existed'  aujpur- 
d  hui.nisepafes;  pi  rg(ihis,si'te  respect  de  la  loi  ne 
s'eiablisgPit' pas  dans  IPs  tetes:  IPii's  les  crimes  riSi- 
troienf  de  la  societe  ragnie  qui  doit  les  prevenir. 
Le  pouvoir  ab^trait  des  gouvememens  r«pres«ina- 
,tifs  n'lrrite  en  rien  I'orgueil  .des,  hommes;  et 
c  est  par  ceite  inslimiion  que  dbiverit  s'eteindre 
les  flambeaux  des  furies.  Ils  se'  sPnt  allutne's 
dans  un  pays  ;bu  tout  etoit  amour-propre ;' et 
1  ^raour-propre  irrif^,  chez  le  peuple,  ne  ressemble 
•poll  a  noS  nuances  fugitives;  c'est  le  besoiii  do 
qqnner  la  mort ! 

"Des  massacres,  iion,moina,.af&eux  que  ceux  de 
la  terreiir,  onl  ete  cornmis  au 'iibm  de  k'religfpn  ; 
la^race,  hijmainp  s'pst  epuiseb  pendant'  pluSeurs 
siecles  enjeffpfts  iniililes  pbUr  t'Pfitftitndrle  fousles 
homrties  aia'mimecroyartce.  Unttelihut  ne  pou- 
Voit  gtr6  attetht;  etl'idee  la  plus  simple,  la  tole- 
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ranee,  telle  que  GuUlaume  Penn  I'a  professee,  a 
banni  pour  toujours,  du  nord  de  rAmerique,  le 
fanatisme  dont  le  midi  a  ^t6  I'affreux  theatre.  II  e'ti 
est  de  meme  du  fanatisme  politique ;  la  liberie  seule 
peut  le  calmer.  Apres  un  certain  temps,  quelques 
verites  ne  seront  plus  contestees;  et  I' on  parlera 
dea  vieilles  institutions  comme  des  anciens  sysieches 
de  physique,  enli^rement  effaces  par  1' Evidence  des 
faits."— Vol.  ii.  p.  115—118. 

We  can  afford  to  say  nothing  of  the  Direc- 
tory, or  of  the  successes  of  the  national  army ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  pass  quite  over  the  18th 
Fruotidor  (4th  September)  1797,  when  the 
majority  of  the  Directory  sent  General  Auge- 
reau  with  an  armed  force  to  disperse  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  and  arrest  certain  of  their  mem- 
bers. This  step  Madame  de  Stael  considers 
as  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  military 
despotism  which  was  afterwards  carrifed  so 
far;  and  seems  seriously  to  believe,  that,  if 
it  had  not  been  then  adopted,  the  reign  of  law 
might  yet  have  been  restored,  and  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Bonaparte  prevented.  To  us  it  seems 
Infinitely  more  probable,  that  the  Bourbons 
would  then  have  been  brought  back  without 
any  conditions — or  rather,  perhaps,  that  a 
civil  war,  and  a  scene  of  far  more  sanguinary 
violence  would  have  ensued.  She  does  not 
dispute  that  the  royalist  party  was  very  strong 
in  both  the  councils ;  but  seems  to  think,  that 
an  address  or  declaratioi}  by  the  army  would 
have  discomfited  them  more  becomingly  than 
an  actual  attack.  We  confess  we  are  not  so 
delicate.  Law  and  order  had  been  sufficiently 
trodden  on  already,  by  the  Jacobin  clubs  and 
revolutionary  tribunals ;  and  the  battalions  of 
General  Augereau  were  just  as  well  entitled 
to  domineer  as  the  armed  sections  and  butch- 
ering mobs  of  Paris.  There  was  no  longer, 
in  short,  any  sanctity  or  principle  of  civil  right 
acknowledged ;  and  it  was  time  that  the  force 
and  terror  which  had  substantially  reigned  for 
three  years,  should  appear  in  their  native 
colours.  They  certainly  became  somewhat 
less  atrocious  when  thus  openly  avowed. 

We  come  at  la'st  to  Bonaparte — a.  name  that 
will  go  down  to  posterity,  and  of  whom  it  is 
not  yet  clear,  perhaps,  how  posterity  will 
judge.  The  greatest  of  conquerors,  in  an  age 
when  great  conquests  appeared  no  longer 
possible  —  the  most  'splendid  of  usurpers, 
where  usurpation  had  not  been  heard  of  for 
centuries — who  entered  in  triumph  almost  all 
the  capitals  of  Continental  Europe ;  and  led, 
at  last,  to  hi's  bed,  the  daughter  of  her  proud- 
est sovereign — who  set  up  kings  and  put  them 
down  at  his  pleasure,  and,  for  sixteen  years, 
defied  alike  the  sword  of  his  foreign  enemies 
and  the  daggers  of  his  domestic  factions ! 
This  is  a  man  on  whom  future  generations 
must  yet  sit  in  judgment.  But  the  evidence 
by  which  they  are  to  judge  must  be  trans- 
mitted to  them  by  his  contemporaries.  Ma- 
dame de  Stael  has  collected  a  great  deal  of 
this  evidence ;  and  has  reported  it,  we  thinlc, 
on  the  wholCj  in  a  tone  of  great  impartiality : 
though  not  without  some  indications  of  per- 
sonal dislike.  Her  whole  talents  seem  to  be 
Voused  and  concentrated  when  she  begins  to 
speak  of  this  extraordinary  man ;  and  much 
and  ably  as  his  character  has  been  lately  dis- 


cussed, we  do  think  it  has  never  been  half  so 
well  described  as  in  the  volumes  before  us. 
We  shall  venture  on  a  pretty  long  e.vtract,  be- 
ginning with  the  account  of  their  first  inter- 
view ;  for  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects, 
Madame  de  Stael  has  the  unspeakable  ad- 
vantage of  writing  from  hef  own  observation. 
After  mentioning  the  great  popularity  he  had 
acquired  by  his  victories  in  Italy,  and  the 
peace  by  which  he  had  seijured  them  at 
Campo  Fdrmio,  she  says — 

"  C'eat  aveo  ce  sentiment,  du  mains,  que  je  le  vis 
pour  la  premiere  fois  a  Paris.  Je  ne  trouvai  pas  de 
paroles  pour  lui  repondre,  quand  il  vint  a  moi  me 
dire  qu'il  avoit  cherche  mon  pere  a  Coppet,  et  qu'il 
regrettoit  d' avoir  passe  en  Suisse  sans  le  voir.  Mais, 
lorsque  je  fus  un  peu  remise  du  trouble  de  I'adtni- 
raiion,  un, sentiment  de  crainte  tres-prononce  lui 
succeda !  Bonaparte  alors  n'avoit  aucune  puis- 
sance ;  on  le  croyoit  mSme  assez  menace  par  lea 
soup^ons  ombrageux  du  directoire  ;  ainsi,  la  crainte 
qu'il  inspiroit  n'etoit  causee  que  par  le  singulier 
eifet  de  sa  personne  sur  presque  tous  ceux  qui  I'ap- 
prochent !  J'avois  vu  ties  hommes  tres-dignes  de 
respect ;  j'avois  vu  aussi  des  hommes  feroces :  il  n'y 
avoit  rien  dans  I'impression  que  Bonaparte  produisit 
sur  moi,  qui  put  me  rappeler  ni  les  une  ni  lea  autrcs. 
J'apergiis  assez  vite,  dans  les  differentes  occasions 
quej'euade  le  rencontrer  pendant  son  sejour  a  Paris, 
que  son  caractere  ne  pouvoit  Stre  defini  par  les  mots 
dont  nt)us  avons  coutume  de  nous  servir ;  il  n'etoit 
ni  bon,  ni  violent,  ni  doux,  ni  cruel,  a  la  fasoa 
des  individus  a  nous  connus.  Un  tel  6tre  n'ayant 
point  de  pareil,  ne  pouvoit  ni  ressentir,  ni  fiiii^ 
eprouver  aucune  sympathie.  C'etoit  plus ou  moiiis 
qu'un  homme  !  Sa  tournure,  son  esprit,  son  Ian- 
gage  soni  empreints  d'une  nature  elrangere — avan- 
tage  de  plus  pour  subjuguer  les  Franjois,  ainsi  que 
nous  I'avons  dit  ailleurs. 

"  Loin  de  me  rassurer  en  voyant  Bonaparte  plus 
souvent,  il  m'iritimidoit  toujours  davantage !  Je 
sentois  confusement  qu'aucune  etnotion  de  coeur  ne 
pouvoit  agir  sur  lui.  Il  regarde  tme  creature  hu- 
maine  comme  un  fait  ou  comme  une  chose,  mais 
non  comme  un  semblable.  II  ne  bait  pas  plus  qu'il 
n'aime.  I!  n'y  a  que  lui  pour  lui;  tout  le  reste 
des  creatures  sont  des  chifTres.  La  force  de  sa  vo- 
lont^  consiste  dans  1' imperturbable  calcul  de  son 
egoisme ;  c'est  un  habile  joueur  d'^checs,  dont  le 
genre  humain  est  la  partie  adverse  qu'il  se  propose 
de  faire  echec  et  mat.  Ses  succes  liennent  autant 
aux  quaiites  que  lui  manquent,  qu'aux  talens  qu'il 
possede.  Ni  la  piii^,  ni  I'aitrait,  ni  la  religion,  ni 
I'attachement  a  upe  idee  quelconque  ne  sauroient 
le  detourner  de  sa  direction  principale.  II  est  pour 
son  interet,  ce  que  le  juste  doit  etre  pour  la  vertu: 
si  le  but  etoit  bon,  sa  perseverance  seroit  belle. 

"  Chaque  fois  que  je  I'entendois  parler,  j'^tois 
frappee  de  sa  superiorite.  EUe  n'avoit  pourtant 
aucun  rapport  aveo  celle  des  honimes  instruitset 
cultiv^s  par  I'^tude  ou  la  society,  fels  que  I'Angle- 
terre  et  la  France  peuvent  en  offrir  des  exeinples. 
Mais  ses  discours  indiquuient  le  tact  des  circon- 
stances,  comme  le  chasseur  a  celui  de  sa  proie. 
Quelquefois  il  racontoit  les  faits  politiques  et  mili- 
laires  de  sa  vie  d'une  fagon  tres-interessante ;  il 
avoit  mgme,  dans  les  recits  qui  permettoient  de  la 
gaiet^,  un  peu  de  I'imaginaiion  italienne.  Cep^n- 
dant  rien  ne  pouvoit  tnompher  de  mon  invincible 
eloignemenf  pour  ce  que  j'apercevois  en  lui.  Je 
sentois  dans  son  3me  une  ip$e  froide  et  tranchante 
qui  g!a§oit  en  blessant !  Je  sentois  dans  son  esprit 
une  ironie  profonde  a  laquetle  rien  de  grand  ni  de  ' 
beau,  ms  mSme  sapnpre  gloire,  ne  pouvoit  6chap- 
per  :  Car  il  m^prisoit  la  nation  dont  il  vouloit  les 
suffrages,  et  nulle  ^tincelle  d'enthousiasme  ne  se 
m^loit  a  son  besoin  d'etonner  I'espeee  hnmaine. 

"  Ce  fut  daris  I'intervalle  entre  le  retour  de  Bona- 
parte et  son  depart  pour  I'Egypte,  c'est-a-dire,  vers 
la  fin  de  1797,  que  je  le  vis  plusieurs  fois  a  Paris; 
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et  jamais  la  difBculte  de  reepirer  que  j'^prouvois  en 
sa  presence  ne  put  ee  dissiper.  J'etois  un  jour  a 
labia  entre  lui et  fabbe  Sieyes :  singuliere  situation, 
si  j'avois  pu  prevoir  I'avenir !  Pexaminois  avec 
atlenlion  la  figure  de  Bonaparte  ;  maischaque  fois 
qu'il  decouvroit  en  inoi  des  regards  ohservateufs, 
il  avoit  I'art  d'oler  a  ,ses  yeux  tpuie  expression, 
commes'ilsfussentdevenusde  marbre.  Sonvisage 
eioit  alors  immobile  ;  excepte  un  sourire  Vague  qu  il 
plajoit  sur  ses  levrea  a  tout  hasard,  pour  derouter 
quiconque  voudroit  observer  les  signes  exterieura 
de  sa  pensee.  ' 

"  Sa  figure,  alors  maigre  et  pale,  €toit  assez 
agreabie;  depi^is,  il  est  engraisse,  ce  qui  lui  va 
tres-rnal :  car  on  a  besoin  de  croire  un  tel  homme 
tourmente  par  son  caracl£re,  poiii:  tolerer  un  peu 
que  oe  caraciere  fasse  lelleraent  souffrir  les  auires. 
Comme  sa  stature  est  petite,  et  cependant  sa  taitle 
foft  longue,  il  eloit  beaucoup  mieux  S.  cheval  qu'a 
pied;  en  tout,  c'est  la  guerre,  et  seulenient  la  guerre 
qui  lui  sied.  Sa  maniere  d'etre  dans  la  societe  est 
genee  sans  litnidite.  II  a  quelque  chose  de  dedaig- 
ueux  quand  il  se  contieiit,  et  de  vulgaire,  quand  il 
se  met  a  I'aise.  Le  dedain  lui  va  mieux — aussi  ne 
s'en  fait-il  pas  faute.     ' 

"  Par  une  vocation  nalurelle  pour  I'eiat  de  prince, 
il  adressoit  deja  des  questions  insignifiantes  a  tous 
ceux  qu'on  lui  presentoit,  Etes-vous  marie  ?  de- 
marjdoit-il  a  I'un  des  convives.  Combien  avez- 
vbus  d'enfans?  diaoit-ili.  I'autre.  Depuis  quand 
etes-vous  arrive?  Quand  partez-vous  ?  Etautres 
interrogation's  de  ce  genre,  qui  elablissent  la  supe- 
riorite  ae  celui  qui  les  fait  sur  celui  qui  veut  bien  se 
laisser  questionner  ainsi. 

'  ';  Je  I'arvu  un  jour  e'approcher  d'une  Frangoise 
tres-connue  par  sa  be'aiite,  son  esprit  et  la  vivacity 
de  ses  opinions ;  il  se  plaga  tout  droit  devant  elle 
comme  le  plus  roide  des  generaux  allemands,  et 
lui  dit ;  '  Jyladame,  je  n^aime  pas  que  les  femmes  se 
melent  de  politique.' — ^^Vous  avez  raison,  general,' 
lui  reponoit-elie  :  '  mais  dans,  un  pays  ou  on  leur 
coupe  la  telCi  il  est  Tiaturel  qu'elles-  aient  envie  de 
savoir  murquoi.'  Bonaparte  alors  ne  r^pliqua 
rien.  C'est  un  homme  que  la  resistance  veritable 
apaise  ;  ceux  qui  ont  souffert  son  despbtisme,  doi- 
vent  en  Sire  autant  accuses  que  lui-meme." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  198—204. 

The  following  little  anecdote  is  every  way 
characteristic. 

"Un  soiril  parloit  avec  Barras  de,  son  ascendant 
sur  les  peuples  italiens,  qui  avoient  voulu  le  faire 
duo  de  Milan  et  rbi  d'ltalie.  '  3Iais  je  ne  pense,' 
dit-il,  '  n  rien  de  semhlahle  dans  aucun  pays.' — 
'  Vous  faitfs  bien  de  n'y  pas  s&nger  en  France^' 
ropondit  Barras  ;  '  car,  si  le  direcloire  vous  envoyoit 
demain  au  Temple,  il  n'y  auroit  pas  quatre  person- 
nes  qui  s'y  opposassent.  Bonaparte  €toit  a^sis  sur 
un  canape  a  cote  de  Barras :  a  ces  paroles  il  s'e- 
langa  vers  la  cheminee,  n^tant  pas  maitre  de  son 
irritation ;  puis,  reprenant  celte  espece  de  calme 
apparent  dont  les  hommes  les  plus  passiones  parmi 
les  habitans  ,du  Midi  sont  capables,  il  declara  qu'il 
vouloit  etre  charge  d'une  expe(iitlon  mililaire.  Le 
directoire  lui  proposa  la  descente  en  Angleterre  ;  il 
alia  visiter  les  cotes ;  et  reconnoissant  bientot  que 
cette  expedition  £toit  insensee,  il  revint  decide  a 
tetilerla  conquSte  de  I'Egypte.!' 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  207,  208. 

We  must  add  a  few  miscellaneous  passagesj 
to  develope  a  little  farther  this  extraordinary 
character.  Madame  de  Stael  had  a  long  con- 
versation with  him  on  the  slate  of  Switzer- 
land, in  which  he  seemed  qiiite  insensible  to 
any  feelings  of  generosity. 

"  Cetie  conversation,"  however,  she  adds,  "  me 
fit  cependant  conceyoir  I'agrement  qu'on  pent  lui 
frpuver  quand  il  prend  I'air  bonhomme,  et  parle 
comme  d'une  chose  simple  de  lui-mtoe  et  de  ses 
projets.     Get  art,  le  plus   redoutable  de  tous,  a 


captive  heaucoup  de  gens.  A  cette  mSme  ^poque, 
je  revis  encore  quelquefois  Bqnaparte  en  societe,  et 
il  me  parut  toujours  prpfondement  occupe  des  rap- 
ports qu'il  vouloit  etablir  entre  lui  et  les  autrea 
hommes,  les  tenant  a  distance  ou  les  rapprochant 
de  lui,  suivapt  qu'il  croyoit  se  les  attacher  plus 
siirement. .  Quand  il  se  trouvoit  avec  les  direcleurs 
surtout,  il  craignoit  d'avoir  I'air  d'un  general  sous 
les  prdres  de  son  gouvernement,  et  il  essayoit  tour 
a  four  dans  ses  manieres,  avec  cette  sorte  de  sup€- 
rieurs,  la  dignjte  ou  la  familiarile ;  mais  il  manquoit 
le  ton  vrai  de  I'une  et  de  I'autre.  C'est  un  homme 
qui  ne  sauroit  etre  naturel  que  dans  le  comvmnde- 
me»(."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  211,  212. 

The  following  remark  relates  rather  to  the 
French  nation  than  their  ruler.  We  quote  it 
for  its  exquisite  truth  rather  than  its  severity. 

"  Sa  conversation  avec  le  Mufti  dans  la  pyramide 
de  Cheops  devoit  enchanter  les  Parisiens ;  parce 
qu'elle  reunissoit  les  deux  chases  qui  les  captivent : 
un  certain  genre  de  grandeur,  et  de  la  moquerje 
tout  ensemble.  Leslranspis  sont  bien  aises  d'etre 
emus,  et  de  rire  de  ce  qu'ils  sont  emus  !  Le  char- 
latanisme  leur  plait,  et  ils  aident  volontiers  a  se 
tromper  eux-memes  ;  pourvu  qu'il  leur  soit  permis, 
tout  en  se  conduisant  comme  des  dupes,  de  mon- 
trer  par  quelques  bon  mots  que  pourtant  ils  ne  le 
sont  pas." — Vol.  ii.  p.  228k 

On  his  return  from  Egypt  it  was  understood 
by  every  body  that  he  was  to  subvert  the  ex- 
isting constitution.  But  he  passed  five' weeks 
at  Paris  in  a  quiet  and  apparently  undecided 
way — and,  with  all  this  preparatory  study, 
acted  his  part  but  badly  after  all.  Nothing 
can  be  more  curious  thait  the  following  pas.* 
sage.  When  he  had  at  last  determined  to 
put  down  the  Directory, — 

"  Le  19  brumaire,  il  arriva  dans  le  cOnseil  des 
cinq  cents,  les  bras  croises,  avec  un  air  tres-sombre, 
et  suivi  de  deux  grands  grenadiers  qiii  protegeoient 
sa  petite  stature.  Les  deputes  appeles  jacobins 
pousserent  des  hurlemens  en  le  voyant  entrer  dans 
la  salle  ;  son  frere  Lucien,  bien  heureusement  pour 
lui,  etoit  alors  president ;  il  agitoit  en  vain  la  son- 
nette  pour  retablir  I'ordre ;  les  oris  de  traitre  et 
A' uaurpateur  se  faisoient  entendre  de  toutes  pairts ; 
et  i'un  des  deputes,  compatriote  de  Bonaparte,  le 
corse  Arena,  s'approcha  de  ce  general  et  le  secoua 
fortement  par  le  collet  de  son  habit.  On  a  suppose, 
mais  sans  iondement,  qu'il  avuit  un  poignard  pour 
le  tuer.  Son  action  cependant  effraya  Bonaparte ; 
et  il  dit  aux  grenadiers  qui  etoient  a  cote  de  lui,  en 
laissant  trnnher  sa  tete  sur  I'^paule  de  I'un  d'eux  : 
'  Tirez-moi  d'ici !'  Les  grenadiers  I'.enleverent  du 
milieu  des  deputes  qui  1  entouroient ;  ils  le  porte- 
rent  hors  de  la  salle  en  plein  air ;  et,  des  quMI  y  fut, 
sa  presence  d'esprit  lui  revint.  II  monta  a  cheval 
a  I'insiant  meme  ;  et,  parcouratlt  les  range  de  ses 
grenadiers,  il  les  determitia  bientot  a  ce  qu'il  vou- 
loit d'eux.  Dans  cette  circonstance,  comme  dans 
beaucoup  d'autres,  on  a  remarque  que  Bonaparte 
ponvoit  se  troubler  quand  un  autre  danger  que  celui 
de  la  guerre  etoit  en  face  de  lui ;  et  quelques 
personnes  en  ont  conclu  bien  ridiculement  qu'il 
manquoit  de  courage.  Certes  on  ne  peut  nier  son 
audace ;  mais,  comme  il  n'est  rien,  pas  m£me 
brave,  d'une  fa^on  gen^reuse,  il.  s'ensuit  qu'il  ne 
s'expose  jamais  que  quand  cela  peut  ^tre  utile.  II 
seroit  tres-fache  d'etre  tue,  parce  que  c'est  un  re- 
vers,  et  qu'il  veut  en  toutdu  succes.  11^  en  seroit 
au.ssi  fache,  parce  que  la  niort  d^plait  a"  son  im- 
agination: lVl:>is  il  n'hesite  pas  a  hasarder  sa  vie, 
lorsque,  suivant  sa  maniere  de  voir,  la  partie  vaut 
le  risque  de  I'ehjeu,  s'il  est  permis  de  a'exprinifer 
ainsi."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  240-242. 

Although  'he  failed  thus  straagely  in  the 
theatrical  pai  t  of  the  business,  the  substantial 
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part  was  sffectually  done.  „  He  -sent  in  a 
column  of  grenadiers  with  fixed  bayonets  at 
one  end  of  the  hall  of  the  great  council,  and 
niade  them  advance  steadily  to  the  other ; 
driving  the  unliappy'  senators,  in  their  fine 
classical  draperies,  before,  them,  and  forcing 
thern  to  leap  out  of  the  windows,  and  scam- 
per through  the  gardens  in  these  strange 
habihments !  Colonel  Pride's  purge  itself  was 
not  half  so  rough  in  its  operation. 

There  was  now  an  end,  not  only  of  liberty, 
but  of  republican  tyranny;  and  the  empire  of 
the  sWord  in^the  hand  of  one  man,  wais  sub- 
Btantially  established.  It  is  melancholy  to 
think,  but  history  shows  it  to  be  true,  that  the 
mpst, abject  servitude  is  usually  established 
at  the  close  of  a  long,  and  even  generous 
struggle  for  freedom;  partly,  no  doubt,  be- 
cause despotism  offers  an  linage  of  repose  to 
tKpse  who  are  worn  out  with  contention,  but 
chiefly  becavise"  that  military  force  to  which 
all  parties  had  in  their  extremity  appealed, 
naturally  lends  itself  to  the  bad  ambitioi).  of  a 
foi-tunate  commander.  This  It  was  which 
made  the  fortune  of  Bonaparte.  His  answer 
to  all  remonstrances, was — "Voulpz^vouS  qpie 
je  vous  livre  aux  Jacobins  V\  ?ut.  hjs  true 
answer  was,  that  the.jarmy  was  at  Jiis  de- 
votion, and  that  he  defied  the  opinion  of  the 
nation.  ,    .        ,  --  ,      1  , ,    , 

,-,  He  began  by  setting  up  the  Consulate :  .But 
front  the  very  first,  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
assumed  the  airs  arid  the  tone  of  royalty. 

"II  prit  les  Tuileries  pour  sa  demeure  j  et  cefut 
un  cou[)  de  partie  qye  Je  chqix  de  ceste  habitation. 
On  avolt  yu  la  le  roi  de  France ;  les  habitudes  mon- 
archiques  y  etoient  encore  presentes  a  tous  les  yeux, 
^t  il  suffisoit,  pour  ainsi  dire,  de  laisser  faire  lee 
Oiurs  pour  tout  r^tabhV.  Vers  les  demiers  jours  du 
dernier  si^cle,  je  vi?  entrer  le  premier  consul  dans^ 
CB'palais  bati  par  les  rois ;  et  qiioique  Bonaparte  flit 
Hien  loin  .encore  de  la  magnificence  qtfil  a  develop- 
pSe  depiiis,  I'on  voyoit  deja  dans  tout  ce  qui  I'en- 
tpuroit  un  empressement  de  se  faire  courtisan  a 
I'orienfale,  qui  ditt  liii  persuader  que  gouverner  la 
terre  etoit  chose  bien  facile.  Q'uand  sa  voiture  fut 
ttirivee  dans  la  cour  des  TjUileries,  ses  valets  ouyri- 
rent  la  portiere  et  precipiterent  le  marchepied  avec 
une  violence  qui  sembloit  dire  que  les  efaoses  phy- 
Siqtjes,  elles-irieraes  etoient  insolentes  quand  elles 
retardoient  un  instant  la  marche  de  leur  maitre !  Lui 
ne  regardoit  ni  ne  remercioit  persbnne ;  oomme  s*il 
avoit  oraint  qu'on  put  le  croire  sensible  aiix  hom- 
tnag^s  meme  qu'il  exigeoit.  En  montatit  I'escalier 
au  milieu  de  la  foiile  qui  se  pressoit  pour  le  suivre. 
ses  y^ux  ne  se  ponoient  ni  sur  aucun  objet,  ni  sur 
aiiciine  personne  eii  particulier.  II  y  avoit  quelque 
chose  de, vague  et  d'insouciant'dans  si  physionomie, 
et  ses  regards  n'exprimoient  que  ce  qn'il  lui  con- 
yient  toujoiffS  de  montrer; — I'indifference  pour  le 
sort,  et  le  dedain  pour  les  hommes."  .    . . 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  258,  259. 
,  He  had  sjome  reasotj,  itideed,  to  despise 
men.  from  the  specimens  he  liad  mostly  about 
hint:  For  his  adherents  were  chiefly  desert- 
ers from  the  royalist  or  the  republicati  pairty ; 
— ^the  first  willing  to  transfer  their  servility  to 
a  .new  .djT^asty, — the  latter  to  take  the  names 
arid  .emoluments  of  republican  oflices  from 
the  hand  of  a  plebeian  usurper.  For  a  while 
he  thought  it  prudent  to  dissemble  with  each ; 
and,  with  that  utter  contempt  of  truth  which 
belonged  to  his  scorn  of  mankind,  held,  in  the 
same  day,  the  most  edifying  discourses  of 


citizenship  and  et[uality  to  one  set  of  hearers, 
and  pf;  the  sacred  rights  of  sovereigns  to  ah- 
other.  He  extended  the  same  tliiprincipied 
dissimulation  to  the  subject  of  religion.  To 
the  prelates  with  whom  he  arranged  his  cele- 
brated Concordat,  he  spoke  in  the  mofet  seri- 
oiis  manner  of  the  truth  and  the' awfulness  of 
the  Gospel;  arid  to  Cabariis  and  the  philoso- 
phers, he  said,  the  same,  evening, -r-"  Savez- 
vous  ce  gue  c'est  la"' Concordat  1  C'est  la 
Vaccine  de'-  la  ReKgion^— dans  cinquante  ans  il 
n'y  aiii'a  pliis  en  France!"  He  resolved, 
however,'  to  profit  by  it  while  it  lasted;  and 
had'  the  blasphemous  audacity'  to  put  this, 
among  other  things,  into  the  national  cate- 
chism, approved  of  by  the  whole  Gallicau 
church: — "Qu.  Que  doit-ori  pehser  de  ceux 
qui  mahqiieroieiit  a  16ur  devbir  envers  I'Em- 
pe'reur  Napoleon'?  Rebqnse'.  Qri'ils  resiste- 
roient  a  I'ordre  etatli  de  Keii  luj-meme^-et 
se  rendroient  dignes  de  la  damnation  eternelle!" 
j  With  the  actual  tyranny  of  the  sword  began 
jthe  niore  pitiful  persecution  of  the  slavish 
jouiiiJEils^— the  vyantoh  and'irierciless  infliction 
■of  exile  on  women  and  meii  of  le'Mrs— and' 
the  perpetual,  restless,  iiisatiable  iriteriference 
in  the  whole  life  and  conversation  of  every 
jone  of  the  slightest  note  Or  importance.  The 
following  passage?  are  written,  perhaps,  with 
imore  bitterness,' than  any  other' in  the  bonk; 
jbut  they  appeal:' to  us  to  be  substantially  jiisf. 

I  "Bonaparte,  lorsqn'il  disppsoii  d'un  million 
jd'hommes  armes,  n'en  attachoit  pas  moins  d*im- 
jportance  a  I'art  de  guider  I'esp'rit  public  par  les 
.gazettes;  ij  dictoit iSOHve^nt  lui-meme  des  ariicle'sde 
i'journaiix  qu'on  pouvbit  recopnojtre  aux  saccades 
iviolenies  du  style.  On  voyoit  qu'il  auroit  voulu 
inettre  dans  ce  qu'il  ecriyoit,  des  coups  m  lieu  de 
mots !  II  a  dans  tout  son^tre  tin  fond  de  vulgariiS 
que  le^igantesque  de  soil  ambition  liieme  ne  sauroit 
toujours  oacher.  Ce  n'est  pas  qu'il  no  saehe  tres- 
bien,  un  jour  donne,  se  montrer  avec^beaucoup,  de 
cbnvenance  ;  mais  ii  n'est  a  son"  aise.que  dans  le 
mepris  pour  les  autres,  et,  des-qu'ilpeut  y  reiitrer, 
il  s'ycomplait.  ToufeTois  ce  n'etoit  pas  unique- 
ment  par  gout  gti'il  se  livroit  a  faire  servir,  danfeses 
notes  _du  Monileur,  le  cynisriie  de  la  reyolutibnau 
maintien  de  sa  puissance.  H  ne  perraetioit  qu'a  lui 
d' toe  jacobin  en  France. — Vol.  ii.  p".  264. 

,,"  Je  fus  lapremierB^femiTieqiieBpiiaparteexila; 
Mais  bientot  apres  il  en,  banji^t  un  grand  nomKre, 
d' opinions  opposees.-  P*pi3  venbi' ce  luxe  eii  fait  de 
mechaneete,  si  ce  n'est  d'une  sorte  de  haine  contre 
tous  les  etresindependans?  Etcomiiieles  femiiies, 
d',une  p.^rt,  ne  pouyoient  servir  en  rien  ses  desseins 
politiques,  et  que,  de  I'auire,  elles  etoient  moinsac- 
cessibles  qtie  les.  hommes  aux  craintes  et  aux  espe- 
ranoes  d,ont  le  poiivoir  est  dispensaleur,  elles,  lui 
donndient  de  I'hunieur  comnie  desrebelles,  et  ilss 
plaJBoii  a  leur  dii-e  de^'clioses  blessaiites  et  vuN 
gaires.  II  haissbit  autant  I'esprit  de  chevalSrie  qu'il 
rec^erchpit  I'^tiqiiette :  c'etoit  faii-'e  un  mauvais 
cKoix  parrni  les  anciennes  moeurs.  II  lui  resioit 
a.u8si  de  ses  premieres  Habitudifes  peridani  larevolu- 
tign,  une  Ciertainfe  an(ij)athie  jacobine  coptre,la  so- 
ciete  ,  briljante  de  Paris  ;^, sur,. Jatjuelle  les  femme? 
exerjsqient  beaucoup  d^ascendant.  II  redbutoil  eii 
elles  I'art  de  la' ptaisanterie,  qiii,  l'6n  doit  eii  con; 
veiiir,  appartient  particulieremerii  aux  Francoises. 
Si  Bonaparte  avoit  vonlu  s'en  tenir  au  superbe  role 
de  grann  general  et  de  premier  magistral  de  la  r*- 
publique,  jl  auroit  planfi  de  toute  la  hauteur  du 
genie  an-dessus  des  petiis  traits  aceres  de  resprit 
de  salon,  Mais  quand  il  avoit  le  dessein  de  se  faire 
un  roi^parvenu,  un  bourgeois  genlilhomnie  sur  le 
trone,  il  s'exposoit  prtos^raent  a  la  moquerie  da 
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bon  ton,  et  il  ne.pouvoit  la  cornprimer,  comme  il 
'a  fait,  que  par  I'eepionage  et  la  terreur." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  306,  307^ 

The  thin  mask"  of  the  Consulate  was  soon 
thrown  oiF — and  the  Emperor  appeared  in  his 
proper  habits.  The  following  remarks,  thougb 
not  all  applicable  to  the  same  period,  appear 
to  us  to  be  admirable. 

"  Bdiuparte  avoit  lu  I'histojre.  d'une  maniere 
cpnfijse.  Pen  aocoutume  a  I'etude,  il  ae  rendoii 
beaucoup  inoins  cornpte  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  appris 
dans  les  livres,  que  de  ce  qu'il  avoit  recueilli  par 
Itobservalion  des  homraes.  II  n'en  etoii  pas  inoins 
rests  dans  sa  lete  un  certain  respetl  pour  Attila  et 
pour  Charlemagne,  pour  les  lois  feodales  et  pour  le 
despoiisme  de  I' Orient,  qu'il;  appliquoit  a  tort  et  a 
Havers,  ne  se  tromipant  jamais,  toutefois,  sur  ce 
qui  servoit  instantapement  a  son  pquvoir ;  mais  du 
reste,  citarit,  blatnant,  louant  et  raisQnnant  coinme 
le  basard  le  conduisoit,  II  parloit  ainsi  dos  heures 
entieres  avec  d'autam  plus  d'avantage,  que  per- 
sonne  ne  I'interrompoit,  sice  n' est  par  les  applau- 
dissemens,  involontaires  qui  eohappent  toujours 
dans-des  occasions  seniblables.  Une  chose  suigu- 
liere,  c'est  que,  dans  la  conyersaiion,  plusieurs 
officiers  Bonapartisles  ont  epijprunte  de  leur  chef 
cet  heroique  galimatias,  qui  veritablement  ne  sig- 
nifie  rien  qu'  a  la  tele  de  huit.cent  raille  hommes." 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  332,  333, 

"  Il-fit  ocGuper  la  plupart  des  charges  de  sa  niai. 
son  par  des  Nobles  ie  I'ancien  regime;  il  aimoit 
les. flatteries  des. courtisaps  d'^uirefo.is,  parce  qu'ils 
s'entendoient  mieux  a,  Qe,tart  que  le^^hpmmesnpu- 
veau;:,  meme  les  plus  epipresses,,  Chaque  fois 
qu'an  gemilhonime^e  I'ancienne  cour  rappeloil 
I'etiquette  du  tertips  jadis,  proposoit  une  reverence 
de  plus,  une  certaine  fajon  de  frapper  a.la.porte 
de  quelquB  antiicharabre,  une  maniere  plu3|Ceref 
mpnieuse  dp  presenter  une  depSche,  de  pUer  une 
leitre,  de  la, terminer  par  telle  ou  telle  fprmuie,  il 
etpit  accueilll  com  me  s'il  avoit  faitfaire  des  progres 
au  bonheur  de  I'espece  humaine !  Le  code  )ie  I'eti- 
quette impSriale  est  le  doopment  le  plus  remarqu- 
ab'e  de  la  ba.ssesse  a  laquelle  on  peut  reduirc 
I'espece  humaine." — Vol,  ii.  pp.  334,  335. 

"  Quand  ily  avoit  quatre  cents,  personnes  dans 
son  salon,  un  aveugle  auroit  pu  s'y  croire  seuhtapt 
le  silence  qu,'pn,  obsiBi;vo.it,  etoit  proforid,!.  Les 
iijarechaux  de  France,  au  milieu,  des  fatigues  de  ta 
gperre,  au  moment  de  lacrise  o'une  batallle,  en- 
(roient  dans  la  tente  de  I'empereur  pour  lui  de- 
mander  ses  ordres, — et  il  ne  leur  etoit  pas  permis 
de  s'y  assisoir  I  Safamille  ne  souffroit  pas  moins 
que  les  etrangers;  de  son,  despousme  ^t  de  sa  hau- 
teur,. Lucien  »  mieux  aime  viyre  prisonnier  en 
AngJeterjre  que  regper  sous  les  ordres  de  son  frerel 
Louis  Bonaparte,  dont  le  caraolere  est  genSrale- 
ment  estim^,  se  vit  constraint  par  sa  probite  mSme, 
a  renoncer  a  la  courafipe  de,  HoUahde  ;  et,  le  croi- 
roit-  on  ?  qiUand:  il  cauaoit  »yec  son  frsre  pendlap,! 
deux  heures  tete-ai-'ete,  force  par  sa  ipauvaise  sante 
(le,  s'appuyet  penibleipenf  copire  la  muraille.  Na- 
poleon, ne  lui  bfFroit'pas  une  chaijse  I  il  demeuroii 
lui-mSme  debouf,  (Je  crainie  que  quelqu'un  n'eut 
I'idee  de  se  faniiliariser  assez  avec  lui,  pour  s'asseoir 
en  sa  presence. 

"Le  peur  qu'il  causpiit  dans  les  derniers  tppipj 
^toit  lellft,  que^ perspnne  ne.  lui  adressoii  le,  preipier 
la  parole  sur  'rien.  Q,ue'lc|uefois  il  s'entreienpjt 
avec  la  plus  grande  simplicile  au  milieu  de  sa  cour, 
et  dans  son  conseil  d'etat.  II  souffroit  la  contra- 
diction, il  y  encourageoit  mSme,  quand  il  s'agissoit 
de  questions  adihinistratiyes  ou  judiciaires.  sans  re- 
l?!tion  avec  son  pouvoir.  .11  ^lloii  voir  a.lors  I'atten- 
drissement  de  ceux  auxqijels  if  avoit  rendu  pour  pn 
piopient  la  respiration  libre ;  mais,  quand  lemaitre 
reparoissoit,  on  demahdoit  en  vain  a'ux  fninistres  de 
presenter  un  rapport  a  I'empereur  contre  une  me- 
iure  injuste. — 11  aimoit  moins  les  louangea  vraies 


que  les  flatteries  serviles :  parce  que,  dans  les  ones, 
on  n'auroit  vu  que  son  iperite,  tandis  que  les  autrea 
attestoient  son  autorite.  En  general,  il  a  preferfe 
la  puissance  a  la  gloire  ;  car  Taction  de  la  force  lui 
plaisoit  trop  pour  qu'il  s'occupa  de  la  posterite, 
sur  laquelle  on  ne  peut  I'exeroer.'^ 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  399,— 401. 

There  are  some  fine  remarks  on  the  base- 
ness of  those  who  solicited  employment  and 
favours  under  Bonaparte,  and  have  since  join- 
ed the  party  of  the  Ultras,  and  treated  the 
whole  Revolution  as  an  atrocious  rebellion — 
and  a  very  clear  and  masterly  view  of  the 
policy  by  which  that  great  commander  sub- 
dued the  greater  part  of  Continental  Europe. 
But  we  can  afford  no  room  now  for  any  further 
account  of  them.  As  a  generalj  she  says,  he 
was  prodigal  of.  the  lirves  of  his  soldiers — 
haughty  and  domineering  to  his  officers — and 
utterly  regardless  of  the  miseries  he  inflicted 
on  the  countries  which  were  the  sceneS|  of 
his  operations.  The  following  anecdote  is 
curious — and  to  us  original. 

''  On  I'a  vu  dans  la  guerre  d'Autriche,  en  1809, 
quitter,  rile  de  Lobau,^  quand  il  jugeoit  la  bataijle 
perctue!  II  traversa  le  Danube,  seul  avec  M.  de 
G^ernitchef,  I'un  des  intrepides  aides  de  camp  de 
rempereiir  de  Russie,  et  le  mPrechal  Berthier. 
L'empereur  leur  dit  assez  tranquillement  qa'apres 
avoir  gagn%  quaranle  hfiti^Ules,  Un* etoit jias  extra- 
ordinaire d*  en. perdre  une;  et  lorsqu'il  fut  arrive 
de  I'autre  cote  du  fleuve,  il  se  coucb'a.  et  darmit 
jusgu'au  lendemain  matiti  !  sans  s'iriformer  du  sort 
de  f'armee  fransoise,  que  ses  generaux  sativerent 
pendant  son  sommeil." — Vol.  ii.  p.  358. 

Madame  de  Stael  mentions  several  other 
instances  of  this  faculty  of  sleeping  in  mo- 
rneiits.  of  great  apparent  anxiety.  The  most 
remarkable  is,  that  he  fell  fast  asleep  before 
taking  the  field  in  1814,  whHe  endeavouring 
to  persuade  one  of  his  ministers,  that  he  had 
no  chance  of  success  in  the  approachiiig  cam- 
paign, butiriugt  inevitably  be  ruined ! 

She  has  extracted  from  the  Monltenr  of 
July  1810,  a  very  singular  proof  of  the  au- 
dacity with  which  he  very  early  proclaimed 
his  own  selfish  and  ambitious  views.  It  is 
a  public  letter  addressed  by  him  to  his 
nepheiw,  the  young  Duke  of  Berg,  in  which 
.he  says,  in  so  many  words,  "  N'oubliez  ja- 
mais, que  yos  premiers  devoirs  sont  enver? 
Moi — vos  secorids  envers  la  France.^ — eeux 
envers  les  peuples  que  je  pourrois  vovtg  pon- 
fj.er,  ne  viemient  qu'apres."  This  was  at 
least  candid. — and  in  his  disdain  for  mankind, 
a  sort  of  audacious  candour  was  sttBietiroes 
alternated  with  his  duplicity, 

"  Un  principe  general,  quel  qii'il  fut,  deplaisoit 
a  Bonaparte  ;  comme  une  niaiserie,  ou  eomme  un 
ennepii.  Ijl  u'eloii  point  snnguinaire,  mais  ipdifie- 
rent  a  la  vie  dps  hommes.  II  ne  1^  consirleroit  que 
comme  un  mbyen  djarriver  a  son  but,  ou  comirie 
un  obsiacle  a  ecarlor  de  sa  route.  II  n'etoit  pas 
nieme  aussi  colere  qu'il  a  souvent  paru  l'6'tre  i  il 
vouloit  effrayer  avec  ses  paroles,  afiii  de  s'epargner 
le  fait  par  la  menace.  Tout  etoit  chez  lui  moyen 
au  but;  I'involontaire  ne  se  trouvoit  nulle  part,  ni 
dana  le  bien,  ni  dans  le  maj.  0.p  pretend  qu'il  a 
dit :  J\ai  tant  de  conxcrita  o,  depense^par  an.  Ce 
propos  est  vraisemblable  ;  car  Bona^rte  a  souvent 
assez  meprise  ses  aUditeiirs  pour  se  complaire  dans 
un  genre  de  sinc^rite  qui  n'estque  de  I'lmpudenee. 
—Jamais  il  n'a  cru  aux  sentimens  Sxaltes,  soitdans 
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leg  individua,  soil  dans  Ics  nations ;  il  a  pris  I'ex- 
piession  de  des  seniimens  pour  de  rhypocrisie." — 
Voi.  ii.  pp.  391,  392 

Bonaparte,  MaJame  de  Stael  tliinks,  had 
no  alternative  but  to  give  the  French  nation 
a  free  constitution;  or  to  occupy  them  in 
war,  and  to  dazzle  them  with  military  glory. 
He  had  not  magnanimity  to  do  the  one,  and 
he  finally  overdid  the  latter.  His  first  great 
error  was  the  war  with  Spain;  his  last,  the 
campaign  in  Russia.  All  that  followed  was 
put  upon  him,  and  could  not  be  avoided. 
She  rather  admires  his  rejection  of  the  terms 
offered  at  Chatillon ;  and  is  moved  with  his 
farewell  to  his  legions  and  their  eagles  at 
Fontainebleau.  She  feels  like  a  French- 
wpman  on  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  foreign 
conquerors;  but  gives  the  Emperor-Alexan- 
der full  credit,  both  for  the  magnanimity  of 
his  conduct  as  a  conqueror,  and  the  gene- 
rosity of  his  sentiments  on  the  subject  of 
French  liberty  and  independence.  She  is 
quite  satisfied  with  the  declaration  made  by 
the  King'  at  St.  Ouen,  aiid  even  with  the 
charter  that  followed — though  she  allows 
that  imany  further  provisions  were  necessary 
to  consolidate  the  constitution.  All  this  part 
of  the  book  is  written  with  great  temperance 
and  reconciling  wisdom.  She  laughs  at  the 
doctrine  of  legitimacy f  as  it  is  now  main- 
tained;  but  gives  excellent  reasons  .for  pre- 
ferring an  ancient  liife  of  princes,  and  a 
fixed  order  of  succession.  Of  the  Ultras,  or 
unconstitutional  royalists,  as  she  calls  them, 
she  speaks  with  a  sort  of  mixed  anger  and 
pity;  although  an  unrepressed  scorn  takes 
the  place  of  both,  when  she  has  occasion  to 
mention  those  members  of  the  party  who 
were  the  abject  flatterers  of  Bonaparte  du- 
ring the  period  of  his  power,  and-  have  but 
transferred,  to  the  new  occupant  of  the  throne, 
the  servility  to  which  they  had  been  trained 
under  its  late  possessor. 

"  Mais  cenx  dont  on  avoit  le  plus  de  peine  a 
eontenir  I'indignaticin  veriueuse  contre.le  parti  de 
I'usurpateur,  c'etoient  lea  nobles  ou  lears  adii^rens, 
qui  avoieni  demande  dea  places  a  ce  meme  usur- 
pateur  pendant  sa  puissance,  et  qui  s'en  ^tniem 
B^paros  faien  nettetnent  le  jour  de  sa  chute.  L'en- 
ihousiasme  pour  la  llgitimite  de  tel  chanibellan  de 
Madame  mere,  ou  de  telle  dame  d'atour  de 
JVIadame  sceur,  ne  connoisaoit  point  de  bornea  ;  ct 
certes,  nous  autrea  qiie  Bonaparte  avoit  proscrits 
pendant  tout  le  coiirs  de  son  regne,  nous  nous 
exaiTiinions  pour  savoir  si  nous  n'ayions  pas  ete 
ses  favoria,  quand  une  certaine  delicatesse  d'ame 
nous  obligeoit  a  le  dfefendre  contre  les  invectives 
de  ceux  qu'il  avoit  eombles  de  bienfaits." — Vol. 
iii.  p.  107. 

Our  Charles  It.  was  recalled  to  the  throne 
of  his  ancestors  by  the  voice  of  his  people ; 
and  yet  that  throne  was  shaken,  and,  within 
twenty-five  years,  overturned  by  the  arbitrary 
oonduet  of  the  restored  sovereigns.  Lbuis 
XVIII.  .was  not  recalled  by  his  people,  but 
brought  in  and  set  up  by  foreign  conquerors. 
It  must  therefore  be  still  more  necessary  for 
him  to  guard  against  arbitrary  measures,  and 
to  take  all  possible  steps  to  secure  the  attach- 
ment of  that  people  whose  hostility  had  so 
lately  proved 'fatal.    If  he  like  domestic  ex- 


amples better,  he  has  that  of  his  own  Henri 
IV.  before  him.  That  great  and  popular 
prince  at  last  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  the 
religious  creed  of  the  great  majority  of  his 
people.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  at  least  as 
necessary  for  a  less  popular  monarch  to  study 
and  adopt  their  political  one.  Some  of  those 
about  him,  we  have  heard,  rather  recommend 
the  example  of  Ferdinand  VII. !  But  even  the 
Ultras,  we  think,  cannot  really  forget  that 
Ferdinand,  instead  of  having  been  restored 
by  a  foreign  force,  was  dethroned  by  one; 
that  there  had  been  no  popular  insurrection, 
and  no  struggle  for  liberty  m  Spain  ;  and  that, 
besides  the  army,  he  had  the  priesthood  on 
his  side,  which,  in  that  ooimtry,  is  as-omnip- 
otent, as  in  France  it  is  insignificant  and 
powerless,  for  any  political  purposes^  We 
cannot  now  follow  Madame  de  Stael  into  the 
profourid  and  instructive  criticism  she  makes 
on  the  management  of  affairs  during  Bozia- 
parte's  stay  at  Elba ; — though  much  of  it  is 
applicable  to  a  later  period — and  though  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  met  any  where  with 
so  much  truth  told  in  so  gentle  a  manner. 

Madame  de  Stael  confirms  what  we  believe 
all  well-informed  persons  now  admit,  that  for 
months  before  the  return  of  Bonaparte,  the 
attempt  was  expected,  and  in  some  measure 
prepared  for — by  all  but  the  court,  and  the 
royalists  by  whom  it  was  surrounded.  When 
the  news  of  his  landing  was  received,  they 
were  still  too  foolish  to  be  alarmed ;  and,  when 
the  friends  of  liberty  said  to  each  other,  with 
bitter  regret,  "  There  is  an  end  of  our  liberty 
if  he  should  succeed — and  of  our  national  in- 
dependence if  he  should  fail," — the  worthy 
Ultras  went  about,  saying,  it  was  the  luckiest 
thing  in  the  world,  for  they  should  now  get 
properly  rid  of  him ;  and  the  King  would  no 
longer  be  vexed  with  the  fear  of  a  pretender ! 
Madame  de  Stael  treats  with  derision  the  idea, 
of  Bonaparte  being  sincere  in  his  professions 
of  Regard  to  liberty,  or  his  resolution  to  adhere 
to  the  constitution  proposed  to  him  after  his 
return.  %iShe  even  maintains,  that  it  was  ab- 
surd to  propose  a  free  constitution  at  such  a 
crisis.  If  the  nation  and  the  army  abandoned 
the  Bourbons,  nothing  remained  for  the  nation 
but  to  invest  the  niaster  of  that  anny  with  the 
dictatorship ;  and  to  rise  en  masse,  till  their 
borders  were  freed  from  the  invaders.  That 
they  did  not  do  so,  only  proves  that  they  had 
become  indifferent  about  the  country,  or  that 
they  were  in  their  hearts  hostile  to  Bonaparte. 
Nothing,  she  assures  us,  bat  the  consciousness 
of  this,  could  have  made  him  submit  to  con- 
cessions so  alien  to  his  whole  character  and 
habits — and  the  world,  says  Madame  de  Stael, 
so  understood  him .  "  Quand  il  a  prononce  les 
mots  de  Loi  et  Liberie,  PEurope  s'est  rassuree: 
Elle  a  senti  que  ce  n'etoit  plus  son  ancien  et 
terrible  adversaire." 

She  passes  a  magnificent  encomium  on  the 
military  genius  and  exalfed  character  of  our 
Wellington  ;  but  says  he  could  not  have  con- 
quered as  he  did,  if*^  the  French  had  been  led 
by  one  who  could  rally  round  him  the  affec- 
tions of  the  people  as  well  as  h_e  could  direct 
their  soldiers.    She  maintains,  that  after  the 
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battle,  when  Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris,  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  of  being  called  upon 
again  to  abdicate ;  but  expected  to  obtain  from 
the  two  chambers  the  means  of  renewing  or 
continuing  the  contest.  When  he  found  that 
this  was  impossible,  he  sunk  at  once  into  de- 
spair, and  resigned  himself  without  a  struggle. 
The  selfishness  which  ha;d  guided  his  whole 
career,  disclosed  itself  in  naked  deformity  in 
the  last  acts  of  his  public  life.  He  abandoned 
hisarnlythe  moment  he  found  that  he  could  not 
lead  it  immediately  against  the  ^enemy — and 
no  sooner  saw  his  own  fate  determined,  than 
he  gave  up  all  concern  for  that  of  the  unhappy 
country  which  his  ambition  had  involved  m 
such  disasters.  He  quietly  passed  by  the 
camp  of  his  warriors  on  his  way  to  the  port 
by  which  he  was  to  make  his  own  escape — 
and,  by  throwing  himself  into  the  hands  of 
the  English,  endeavoured  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  benefit  of  those  liberal  principles 
which  it  had  been  the  business  of  his  life  to 
extirpate  and  discredit  all  over  the  world. 

At  this  point  Madame  de  Stael  termmates 
somewhat  abruptly  her  historical  review  of 
the  events  of  the  Revolution ;  and  here,  our 
readers  will  be  happy  to  learn,  we  must  stop 
too.    There  is  half  a  volume  riiore  of  her  work, 
indeed, — and  one  that  cannot  be  supposed  the 
least  interesting  to  us,  as  it  treats  chiefly  Of 
the  history,  constitution,  and  society  of  Eng- 
land.   But  it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  we 
cannot  trust  ourselves  with  the  examination  of 
it.   We  have  every  reason  certainly  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  account  she  gives  of  us;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  eloquent  and  animating  than 
the  view  she  has  presented  of  the  admirable 
mechanism  and  steady  working  of  our  consti- 
tution,,and  of  its  ennobling  effects  on  the  char- 
acter of  all  who  live  under  it.     We  are  willing 
to  believe  all  this  too  to  be  just ;  though  we 
are  certainly  painted  en  beau.     In  some  parts, 
however,  we  are  more  .shocked  at  the  notions 
she  gives  us  of  the  French  character,  than 
flattered  at  the  contrast  exhibited  by  our  own. 
In  mentioning  the  good  reception  that  gentle- 
men in  opposition  to  government  sometimes 
meet  with  in  society,  among  us,  and  the  up- 
right posture  they  contrive  to  maintain,  she 
says,  tha.t  nobody  here  would  think  of  con- 
doling with  a  man  for  being  out  of  power,  or 
of  receiving  him  with  less  cordiality.     She 
notices  also,  with  a  very  alarming  sort  of  ad- 
miration, that  she  understood,  when  in  Eng- 
land, that  a  gentleman  of  the  law  had  actually 
refused  a  situation  worth  60002.  or  7000^  a 
year,  inerely  because  he  did  not  approve  of 
the  ministry  by  whom  it  was  offered;  and 
adds,  that  in  5'rance  any  man  who  would  re- 
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fuse  a  respectable  office,  with  a  salary  of 
8000  louis,  would  certainly  be  considered  as 
fit  for  Bedlam :  And  in  another  place  she  ob- 
serves, that  it  seems  to  be  a  fundamental 
maxim  in  that  country,  that  every  man  must 
have  a  place.  We  confess  that  we  have  some 
difficulty  in  reconciling  these  incidental  inti- 
mations with  herleadingposition,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  French  nation  is  desirous  of  a 
free  constitution,  and  perfectly  fit  for  and  de- 
serving of  it.  If  these  be  the  principles,  not 
only  upon  which  they  act,  but  which  they  and 
■  their  advocates  avow,  we  know  no  constitution 
urider  which  they  can  be  free ;  and  have  no 
faith  in  the  power  of  any  new  institutions  to 
counteract  that  spirit  of  corruption  by  which, 
even  where  they  have  existed  the  longest, 
their  whole  virtue  is  consumed. 

With  our  manners  in  society  she  is  not  quite 
so  well  pleased  ; — though  she  is  kind  enough 
to  ascribe  our  deficiencies  to  the  most  honour- 
able causes.     In  commiserating  the  compara- 
tive dulness  of  our  social  talk,  however,  has 
not  this  philosophic  observera  httle  overlooked 
the  effects  of  national  tastes  and  habits — and 
is  it  not  conceivable,  at  least,  that  we  who  are 
used  to  it  may  really  have  as  much  satisfac- 
tion in  our  own  hum-drum  way  of  seeing  each 
other,  as  our  more  sprightly  neighbours  in 
their  exquisite  assemblies  ?    In  all  this  part 
of  the  work,  too,  we  think  we  dan  perceive 
the  traces  rather  of  ingenious  theory,  than  of 
correct  observation ;  and  suspect  that  a  good 
part  of  the  tableau  of  English  society  is  rather 
a  sort  of  conjectural  sketch,  than  a  copy  from 
real  life ;  or  at  least  that  it  is  a  generalization 
from  a  very  few,  and  not  very  common  ex- 
amples.   May  we  be  pardoned  too  for  hinting, 
that  a  person  of  Madame  de  Stael's  gTeat 
talents  and  celebrity,  is  by  no  means  well 
qualified  for  discovering  the  true  tone  and 
character  of  English  society  from  her  own  ob- 
servation ;  both  because  she  was  not  likely  to 
see  it  in  those  smaller  and  more  familiar  as^ 
semblages  in  which  it  is  seen  to  the  most  ad- 
vantage, and  because  her  presence  must  have 
had  the  unlucky  effect  of  imposing  silence  on 
the  modest,  and  tempting  the  vain  and  ambi- 
tious to  unnatural  display  and  ostentation. 

With  all  its  faults,  however,  the  portion  of 
her  book  which  we  have  been  obliged  to  pass 
over  in  silence,  is  well  worthy  of  as  ample  a 
notice  as  we  have  bestowed  on  the  other 
parts  of  it,  and  would  of  itself  be  sufficient  to 
justify  us  in  ascribing  to  its  lamented  author 
that  perfection  of  masculine  understanding, 
and  female  grace  and  acuteness,  wJich  are 
so  rarely  to  be  met  with  apart,  and  never,  wo 
believe,  were  before  unitediji 
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Memofres  de  Mapame  la  Marqitise  db  Larochejaqueiein  ;  avec  deux  Cartes  du  Theatre  de  la 
Guerre  de  La  Vendee.    2  tomes,  8vo.  pp.  500.     Paris:  1815. 


This  is  a  book  to  be;  placed:  by  the  side  of 
Mrs.  Hutohinson's  deliglitfwl  Memoirs  of  her 
heroic  husbandand  his  ohivaltous  IndepeHd- 
eats.  Both  are  pictures,  by  a  female,  hand, 
af  tamultuary,  and  alftiast  private  wars,  car- 
ried on  by  conscientious  individuals  against 
the- actual  government  of  their  country: — and 
both  bring  to  light,  not  only  innumerable  traits 
of  the  most  romantic  daring  and  devoted 
fidelity  in  particular  persons,  but  a  general 
character  of  domestic  virtue  and  social  gen- 
tleness-among  those  who  would  otherwise 
have  figured  to  our  imaginations  as  adventur- 
ous desperadoes  or  ferociousi  bigots.  There 
ife  less  talent,  perhaps,  and  less  loftiness,, 
either  of  style  oi-  of  character,  in  th«  French 
than  the  English  heroine.  Yet  she  also  has 
don«  and  suffered  enough  to  entitle  her  to 
that  appellation:  and,  while  her  .narrative 
acquires  an  additional  interest  and.-  a  truer 
tone  of  nature;  from  the  occasional  recurrence 
of  female  fears  and  anxieties,  itisconversant. 
with  still  more  extraordinary  incidents  and 
characters,  and' reveals- still  more  of  what,  had 
been  previously  malignantly  misrepresented, 
or-  entirely  unknown. 

Our  readers  will  understand)  from  the  titles 
page  which  w«  have  transcribed,  that  the 
work  relates  to  the  unhappy  and  sanguinary 
wars  which  were  waged  against  the  insur- 
gents in  La  Vendee  during  the  first  and  mad- 
dest years  of  the  French  Republic :  But  it  is 
proper  for  us  to  add,  that  it  is  confined  almost 
entirely  to  the  transactions' of  two  years ;  and 
that  the  detailed  narrative  ends  with  the  dis- 
solution of  the  first  Vendean  army,  before  the 
proper  formation  of  the  Chouan.iorce  in  Brit- 
tany, or  the  second  insurrection  of  Poitou  ; 
though  there  are  some:  brief  and  imperfect 
notices  of  these,  and  subsequent  occurrences. 
The  detai-ls  also  extend  only  to  the  proceed- 
ings- of  the  Roya-list  or  Insurgent  party,  to 
which  the  author  belonged;  and  do  not  affect 
to  embrace  any  generai  history  of  the  war. 

Thia  hard-fated  woman  was  very  young, 
arvd  newly  martiedj,  when  she  was  thrown, 
by  the  adverse  circumstances'  of  the  time, 
into  the  very  heart  of  those  deplorable  con- 
tests;— and,  without  pretending  to- any  other 
information  than|»she  could  dVaw  from  her 
own  experience,  and  scarcely  presuming  to 
pass  any  judgment  upon  the  merits  or  de- 
merits of  the  cause,  she  has  made  up  her 
book  of  a  clear  and  dramatic  description  of 
acts  in  which  she  was  a  sharer,  or  scenes  of 
which  she  was  an  eyewitness, — and  of  the 
characters  and  histories  of  the  many  distin- 
guished individuals  who  partook  with  her  of 
their  glories  or  sufferings.  The  irregular  and 
undisciplined  wars  which  it  is  her  business 
to  describe,  are  naturally  far  more  prolific  of 


extraordinary  incidents,  unexpected  turns  of 
fortune,  and  striking  displays  of  individual 
talent,  an^  vice  and  virtue,  than  the  more  so- 
lemn movements  of  national  hostility ;  where 
every  thing,  is  in  a  great  measure  provided 
and  foreseen,  and  where,  the  inflexible  sub- 
ordination of  rank,  and  the  severe  exactions 
of  a  limited  duty,  not  only  take  away  the  in- 
dnceinenl,  but  the  opportunity,  for  those  ex- 
altations of  personal  feeling  and  adventure 
which  produce  the  most  lively  interest,  and 
lead  to  the  most;  animating  results.  In  the 
unconcerted  proceedings  of  an  insurgent  popu- 
lation, all  is  experiment,  and  all  is  pagsion. 
The'  heroic  daring  of  a  simple  peasant  lifts 
him  at  onoe  to  the  rank,  of  a  leader ;  and  kin- 
dles a  general,  enthusiasm  to  which  all  things 
become  possible.  Generous  and  gentle  feel- 
ings are  speedily  generated'  by  this  raised, 
state  ofimindand  of  destination ;  and.,  the  per- 
petual intermixture  of  domestic  cares  and, 
rustic  occupations,  withi  the  exploits  of  troops 
serving  without  pay,  and  utterly  unprovided 
with  magazines,  produces  a.  contrast  which, 
enhances  the  effects  of  both  parts  of  the  de- 
scription, and  gives  an  air  of  moral  pictnr- 
esqueness  to  the  scene,  which  is  both  pathetic 
and  delightful.  It  becomes  much  naore  attract- 
ive also,  in  this  representation,  by  the  singu- 
lar candour  and  moderation — not  the  most 
usual  virtue  of  belligerent  females^-with 
which  Madame  de  L.  has  told  the  story  of 
her  friends  and  her  enemies — the  liberality 
with  which  she  hag  praised  the  instances,  of 
heroism  or  compassion  which  occur  in.  the 
conduct  of  the  republicans,  and  the  simplicity 
with,  which  she  confesses  the  jealousies  and,' 
excesses,  which,  sometimes  disgraced  the  in-, 
aurgents.  Therfi  is  not  only  no,  royalist  or 
antirevolutionary  rant  in  these  volumes,  but 
scarcely  any  of  the  bitteraegs  oii  exaggeration, . 
of  a  p'arty  to  civil  dissensions;  and  it  is  rather 
wonderful  that  an  actoi^  and  a  sufferer  in  the 
most  cruel  and  outrageous  warfare  by  which 
modern,  times  have  been  disgraced,,  should 
have  set  an  example  of  temperance  and  im- 
partiality which  its  remote  spectators  have 
found  it  so  difficult  to  follow..  The  truth  is, 
we  believe,  that  those  who  have  had  most 
occasion  to  see  the  mutual  niadpess  of  con- 
tending factions,  and  to  be  aware  of  the  trails 
of  individual  generosity  by  which  the  worst 
cause  is  occasionally  redeemed,  and  of  brutal 
outrage  by  which  the  best  is  sometimes  de- 
based, are  both  more  indulgent  to  human 
nature,  and  more  distrustful  of  its  immaculate 
purity,  than  the  fine  decls^imers  who  agsra^ 
vate  all  that  is  bad  on  the  side  to  which  they 
are  opposed,  and  refuse  to  admit  its  existence 
in  that  to  which  they  belong.  The  general 
of  an  adverse  army  lias  always  more  toleia. 
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tibn  for  the  severities  and  even  tte  miscon- 
duct of  hia  opponents,  and  theheirdbf  ignorant 
sjjectilators  at  home ;— in  tha  same  way  as  the 
Udders  oi  political  parties  have'imiformly  far 
less  ranCoiir  and  animosity  to-#aris  their  aii- 
tagonista^'  thaii'the  vulgar  followers  in' their 
train.  It  is  no'  sKiall  proof,  howevet,i  of'  an 
elevated  and' generous  character,  to  be  able 
to  make  those  allowalioes ;  and  Madame  de 
L.  would  have  had'  eVery  apdlogy  for •  falling 
into  the  opposite  error,— both  on  account  of 
heir  sex,  the  nattiral  prejudices  of  her  rank 
and' education,  the  extraordinary  slrfferings  to 
wh:ich"she  was  subjeisted,  and'  the  singularly 
niild  and~  unoffendilie- character  of  the  be- 
loved associla'tes'  of  whorii  she  Was-  so  cru'elly 
deprived. 

She  had  Some  right,  in  truth,  to  be  delicate 
alid'  royalist;  beyond  the'  ordiiiary  standard. 
Her  father,  the  Marquis  de  Donilison,  had  an 
efeployment  about  the  person  of  the  King;  in 
virtue  of  wliieh,  he  ha:d  apartments  in  thet 
Palace  of  Versailles ;  iri  which  sjjlehdid  abode- 
thfe'-w^riterv^as  bornyand  contihiifedyoonstantly 
t(J're!s'ide,  in  the  vtery  foeus'  of  rOyaJl  influence 
tttid  glory,  till'the  wiiole  of  its  unfortunatfe  in- 
hkbita;htfe  were  cdrripeilled  to  leave  it,  by'tije 
ftitf  of  that  mob  -W-Hich  escorted  theffl-  to 
Palris' in  1789^.  She  had,  like  most' French 
l^tdies  of  distinction,  been  destined  from'lier' 
iiifancy  to  be  the  wife  of  M:  de  Lescure,  a 
lieiar  relation  of  h^r  mother,  and  the  rfepre- 
sentktive  of  the  ancient  and  noble' family  of' 
Sfflgufes  in  Poitou.  The  dharactfer  of  this 
etement  person;  both'  as  it  is  Here  drawn  by" 
his'  -w'idow^  and'  indirecitly  exhibited  in  various 
jiEirts  bf  her  narrativy,  is'aS  remote'  aS  possible 
from  that  which  vte  should  have  been  in- 
elitled,  a  priori,  to  ascribe  to  st;  young  French 
nobleman  Of  the  old  reglttie,  jiist  conig  to 
cdiirt,  iri  the  fii-tet'flnsh  of  yoUthifrbih'a^gi-eat 
military  sohobl.  He  -v^aS'  extremely  serioiis,- 
bashful,  pious,  arid'  sel^detiying, — with  great 
ffrriiriess  of  character  a:rid  s-vreetneSS  o^  teriil- 

Jei*. — feariess,  and'  evBti  ardent  iii'  -^sLir,-  bilt 
Bitibly  in  his'prttbiisioii^to  dictate,  and  liibst 
Considerate  Of  the  ■W'ishefea'nd  srifFei-iiigsof'his 
followers.  To  this  persbas'he'  'was  married  in 
thg  nineteenth  yeir  of  hef  a§;e,  iii  October 
1'790,— at  a  tithe -whfen  ihofet  of  thS  noblest 
had  already  enligrated',  and  xVheii'  thS'  f&g«r  for 
fhatunfortunate  measuffi' had  penetrated  eveii 
tb'th'e  proVmCe  of  Poitbii,  where  M.  de  Les^ 
OTre  had'  jw^Vibiil^y*  formed'  a  ptTldent  asso- 
ciktipii'  of  the!  -whole'  geiitry  of  this'  oOuhtry, '  to 
■trhorn  the  peasarltry  weVe-  ihofe'f:i6atou'sly~  at- 
tached'. It  wd,s  the  fashibti,  hbwbv^'r,  to  eifii-- 
giate;  and  sb'  many  bf  thfe'  Poitevin  liobility 
■WrfeTe  pleased  to  follow'  it,  tfhat  I^.  de  Le^sbure 
at  last  thought  it  cbnCertiled  Ms  honour,  not  tb 
reniaih  longei-|  behind;  andcEfrirte  tb  Paris  iri 
February  1791,  to'  malce'  f)re^atatibns  iar  his 
Jbhrney  to  Cobteht^.  H6re,  however,'  he  was 
requested  hf  the  Queen'  hei'sMf  ribt  (C  gb 
faifther ;;  aind  thou'gM  it  hW  duty  to  ob^.  The 
Summer  *as'  pas'sfed  in'  the  ^eatest  anxi'^ties 
arid  a^itatibrts';  aM'  at  la^  caine  the'  faiii'olis 
Tenth  bf  August.  Madame  de  L.  assures  liS, 
that  fhe  attack  on  the'  pala'Ce  was  altogether 
miexpebtBd  on  ftat .  bfecasfiffl,  Srid  that  M. 


Monfmorin,  who  came  to  her  from'  the  King 
late  in  the  precedihg- evening,  informed  her, 
that  they  were  perfectly  aware  of  an  intention 
to  assault  the  royal  residence' on-  the  night  of 
the  12th;  but  that,  to-  a-  certainty,,  nothing 
wbuld  be  attempted  'till  theri-.  At  midrright, 
however,  there  were  signs  of  agitation-  in  the 
rieighbourhood ;  and  before  four  o'clockr-in  the 
^Orning;  the  massacre  had  begun.  M.  de 
LesCure  rushed  out  on  the  first  symptom  of 
alarm  to  join  the  defenders  of  the  palace,  but 
could  not  obtain  access  within  the  gates^  and 
iwas  obliged  to  return  and  disguise  himself  in 
^hegarb  of  a  San'sculette,  that  he  mig'ht  min-i 
gle  with  some  chance  of  escape  in  the  crowd 
!of  asfekilauts.  M;  de  Montmorin,  whose  dis- 
guise was  less  perfect,  escaped  as  if-  by'  a 
miracle,  After  bedng  msulted  by  the  meb, 
he  had  taken  refuge  ill  the  sMopofa  sriiall 
grocer,  by  whom  he' -was  immediately- recog- 
nised, and  where -he  was  sjjseedilyrsurrounded 
by  crowds'  of'  the  National  Guards,  reeking 
from  the  slaughter  of  the  Swiss;  The  good 
na;tored  shopkeeper  saw  his'  danger,  •  and 
stepping  quickly  up  to  him,  said -with  a  fa* 
miliar  air,  "Well/  obusiri,'  yottt  scarcely-  ex- 
pected, on- your  arrival  from  the  country,  to- 
witness'  the  downfal-  ofi  the  tyrant — Here, 
drink  to  the  health  of  those  brave  aSseiter^ 
of  our  liberties.'"  He  submitted  to  swallerw 
the  toast,  arid  got  off  without  injury. 

The  street  iri  w^hich  M.  Lescure  residedj 
being  much  frequented'  by  persons  of  thfe 
Swiss  nation,  vras  evidently  a  very  dangeroma 
place  of  retreat  for  royalists  ;j  and,  soon  after 
it  was  dark,  thd  whole  family;  disguised  la- 
the dress  of  the  Ibwer  orders^  slipped  out; 
with  thd  design  of  taking  refuge  in  the  house 
o{  an  did  femme-de-chmiArej  on  the  other  side 
of  the  river.  M.  de  Bonnisoii  and-  his  -wife 
went  in- one  party;  and  Maidame  Lescure, 
then  in  the  seventh'rfaonth  of  Her  pregnancy. 
With  her  hiisband,  in-  another".  Intending  td 
cross  by  the  lowest' bf  the  bridge^j  tbfey  first 
turned  into  the  ChampsiElyseefe.  More  than 
a  tlhoti^nd  men  had  beten'  killed'  there  that 
day ;  but  the  alleysi  -werfe  nOw  sileiit-  and 
lonely ;  though'  the  roar  «>f  tbe  multitude,  and 
occasional  discharge s"ofcanndn  and  musketry, 
were  heard  from'  the  front  of  the  Tuilleries, 
where  the  Confttgration  of  the  barraeksiwas 
still  -visible  in'  the  sky.  While'  they  were 
■wandering'  in'  these'  horrid  sKfedes,  a  woman 
came  flying ujJ  to  theiriffollbwed  by  admntea 
patriot,'  -with'  his'  musket  presented  at  liei 
head.  AH  he  had-  to'  say  was',-  that  she  was 
an  aristocrat,  and  that  he  must  finish  his  day's 
■es'oTk  by  killing  her.  M.  Lescure  appeksed 
hiwr  -w^ith' -adihirabre  presence'  bf  mind,  by 
|irofessing  tb  enuer  entirel'y  into  Juesentim^nts, 
aftd  proposing  that  they  should  go  babM  to- 
gether to'  the  attack  of  the  palace — adtliiig 
only,  "But  yow  see  wHat  state  my  wife-  is  in 
-^she  i^  a'  pb6r  &BtiM  ereatUTe— and-  I  rttust 
fi'rsi!  take  her  to'  Her  sister's;  antJ  then  I  sha-H 
retnrrt  here  to  you."  The-  savage  at  la^ 
a^eed  to  this;  though  biefore  he  went  off,i  he 
JtfeSBrited  Ms  pieofe  several  times  af  thenr, 
swearihg  that  he  believed  they  *ere  aristo- 
crats after  all,  and  that  he  had  a  mind  ta  have 
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a  shot  at  thuin.  This  rencontre  drove  them 
from  the  lonely  way;  and  they  returned  to 
the  public  streets,  all  Vazing  witlf  illumina- 
tions, and  crowded  with  drunken  and  infuri- 
ated w  retches,  armed  with  pikes,  and  in  many 
instances  stained  with  blood.  The  tumult 
and  terror  of  the  scene  inspired  Madame  de 
L.  with  a  kind  of  sympathetic  frunzy;  and, 
without  knowing  what  she  did,  she  screamed 
out,  Vive  les  Sansculottes  !  a  has  les  tyrans  !  as 
outtugeously  as  any  of  them.  They  glided 
unhurt,  however,  through  this  horrible  assem- 
blage ;  and  crossing  the  river  by  the  Pont 
Neufi  found  the  opposite  shore  dark,'  silent, 
and  deserted,  and  speedily  gained  the  humble 
refuge  in  search  of  which  they  had  ventured. 

The  domestic  relations  between  the  great 
and  their  dependants  were  certainly  more 
cordial  in  old  France,  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try— and  a  revolution,  which  aimed  profess- 
edly at  levelling  all  distinction  of  ranks,  and 
avenging  the  crimes  of  the  wealthy,  armed 
the  hands  of  but  few  servants  against  the  lives 
or  liberties  of  their  masters.  M.  de  Lescure 
and  his  family  were  saved  in  this  extremity 
by  the  prudent  and  heroic  fidelity  of  some  old 
waiting-women  and  laundresses — and  ulti- 
mately effected  their  retreat  to  the  country  by 
the  zealous  and  devoted  services  of  a  former 
tutor  ill  the  family,  who  had  taken  a  very 
conspicuous  part  on  the  side  of  the  Revolution. 
This  M.  Thomasin,  who  had  superintended 
die  education  of  M.  Lescure,  and  retained  the 
warmest  affection  for-  him  and  the  whole 
femiiy,  was  an  active,  bold,  and  good-humour- 
ed man — a  great  fencer,  and  a  considerable 
orator  at  the  meetings  of  his  section.  He  was 
eager,  of  course,  for  a  revolution  that  was  to 
give  every  thing  to  talents  and  courage :  and 
had  been  made  a  captain  in  one  of  the  mu- 
nicipal regiments  of  Paris.  This  kind-hearted 
patriot  took  the  proscribed  family  of  M.  de 
Lescure  under  his  immediate  protection,  and 
by  a  thousand  little  stratagems  and  contriv- 
ances, not  only  procured  passports  arid  con- 
veyances to  take  them  out  of  Paris,  but 
actually  escorted  them  himself,  in  his  national 
uniform,  tiil  they  were  safely  settled  in  a  roy- 
alist district  in  the  suburbs  of  Tours.  When 
any  tumult  or  obstruction  arose  on  the  journey, 
M.  Thomasin  leaped  from  the  carriage,  and 
assuming  the  tone  of  zeal  and  authority  that 
belonged  to  a  Parisian  officer,  he  harangued, 
reprimanded,  and  enchanted  the  provincial 
patriots,  till  the  whole  party  went  off  again  in 
the  midst  of  their  acclamations.  From  Tours, 
after  a  cautious  and  encouraging  exploration 
of  the  neighbouring  country,  they  at  length 
proceeded  to  M.  Lesoure's  cMteau  of  Clisson, 
in  the  heart  of  the  district  afterwards  but  too 
well  known  by  the  name  of  La  Vendee,  of 
which  the  author  has  here  introduced  a  very 
clear  and  interesting  description. 

A  tract  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
square,  at  the  mouth  and  on  the  southern 
bank  of  the  Loire,  comprehends  the  scene  of 
those  deplorable  hostilities.  The  most  inland 
part  of  the  district,  and  that  in  which  the  in- 
surrection first  broke  out,  is  called  Le  Boeage; 
and  seems  to  have  been  almost  as  singular  in 


its  physical  conformation,  as  in  the  state  and 
condition  of  its  population.  A  series  of  de- 
tached eminences,  of  no  great  elevation,  rose 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  country,  with  little 
rills  trickling  in  the  hollows  and  occasional 
cliffs  by  their  sides.  The  w'hole  space  was 
divided  into  small  enclosures,  each  surround- 
ed with  tall  wild  hedges,  arid  rows  of  pollard 
trees ;  so  that,  though  there  were  few  large 
wood.s,  the  whole  region  had  a  sylvan, and 
impenetrable  appearance.  The  ground  was 
mostly  in  pasturage ;  and  the  landscape  had, 
for  the  most  part,  an  aspect  of  wild  verdure, 
except  that  in  the  autumn  some  patches  of 
yellow  corn  appeared  here  and  there  athwart 
the  green  enclosures.  Only  two  great  roads 
traversed  this  sequestered  region,  running 
nearly  parallel,  at  a  distance  of  more  than 
seventy  miles' from  each  other.  In  the  inter- 
mediate space,  there  w^s  nothing  but  a  laby- 
rinth of  wild  and  devious  paths,  crossing  each 
other  at  the  extremity  of  almost  every  field 
— often  serving,  at  the  same  time,  as  channels 
for  the  winter  torrents,  and  winding  so  ca- 
priciously among  the  innumerable  hillocks, 
and  beneath  the  meeting  hedgerows,  that  the 
natives  themselves  were  always  in  danger  of 
losing  their  way  when  they  went  a  league  or 
two  from  their  own  liabitations.  The  coun- 
try, 'though  .rather  thickly  peopled,  contained, 
as  may  be  supposed,  few  large  towns ;  and 
the  inhabitants,  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
rural  occupations,  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of 
leisure.  The  noblesse  or  gentry  of  the  coun- 
try were  very  generally  resident  on  their 
estates ;  where  they  lived  ina  style  of  sim- 
plicity and  homeliness  which  had  long  disap- 
peared from  every  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
No  grand  parks,  fine  gardens,  or  ornamented 
villas;  but  spacious  clumsy  chateaus^  sur- 
rounded with  farm  offices  and  cottages  for  the 
labourers.  Their  manners  and  way  of  life, 
too,  partook  of  the  same  primitive  rusticity. 
There  was  great  cordiality,  and  even  much 
familiarity,  in  the  intercourse  of  the  seigneurs 
with  their  dependants.  They  were  followed 
by  large  trains  of  them  in  their  hunting  expe- 
ditions, which  occupied  a  great  part  of  their 
time.  Every  man  had  his  fowlingpieoe,  and 
was  a  marksman  of  fame  or  pretensions. 
They  v.rere  posted  in  various  quarters,  to  in- 
tercept or  drive  bac^  the  game;  and  were 
thus-  trained,  by  anticipation,  to  that  sort  of 
discipline  and  concert  in  wihich  their  whole 
art  of  war  was  afterwards  found  to  consist. 
Nor  was  their  intimacy  confined  to  their 
sports.  The  peasants  resorted  familiarly  to 
their  landlorcfs  for  advice,  both  legal  and 
medical ;  and  they  repaid  the  visits  in  their 
daily  rambles,  and  entered  with  interest  into 
all  the  details  of  their  agricultural  opera- 
tions. They  came  to  the  weddings  of  their 
children,  drank  with  their  guests,  and  made 
little  presents  lo  the  young  people.  On  Svin- 
days  and  holidays,  all  the  retainers  of  the 
family  assembled  at  the  chateau,  and  danced 
in  the  barn  or  the  court-yard,  according  to  the 
season.  The  ladies  of  the  house  joined  in  the 
festivity,  and  that  without  any  airs  of  conds' 
seension  or  of  mockery ;  for,  in  their  own  liiS) 
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there  was  little  splendour  or  luxurious  refine- 
ment. They  travelled  on  horseback,  or  in 
heavy  carriages  drawn  by  oxen ;  and  had  lit- 
tle other  amusement  than  in  the  care  of  their 
dependants,  and  the  familiar'  intercourse  of 
neighbours  among  whom  there  was  no  rivalry 
or  principle  of  ostentation. 

From  all  this  there  resulted,  as  Madame  de 
L.  assures  us,  a  certain  innocence  and  kindli- 
ness of  character,  joined  with  great  hardihood 
and  gaiety, — which  reminds  us  of  Henry  IV. 
and  his  Bearnois, — and  carries  with  it,  per- 
haps, on  account  of  that  association,  an  idea 
of  something  more  chivalrous  and  romantic — 
more  honest  and  unsophisticated,  than  any 
thing  we  now  expect  to  meet  with  in  this 
modern  world  of  artifice  and  derision.  There 
was  great  purity  of  morals  accordingly,  Ma- 
dame de  L.  informs  us,  and  general  Cheerful- 
ness and  content  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
trict ; — crimes  were  never  heard  of,  and  law- 
suits almost  unknown.  Though  not  very  well 
■educated,  the  population  was  exceedingly 
vlevout; — though  theirs  was  a  kind  of  super- 
stitious and  traditional  devotion,  it  must  be 
owned,  rather  than  an  enlightened  or  rational 
faith.  -  They  had  the  greatest  veneration  for 
crucifixes  and  images  of  their  saints,  and  had 
no  idea  of  any  duty  more  imperious  than  that 
of  attending  on  all  the  offices  of  religion. 
They  were  singularly  attached  also  to  their 
cures ;  who  were  almost  all  born  and  bred  in 
the  country,  spoke  their  patois,  and  shared  in 
all  their  pastimes  and  occupations.  When  a 
hunting-match  was  to  take  place,  the  clergy- 
man announced  it  from  the  pulpit  after  prayers, 
— and  then  took  his  fowlingpiece,  and  accom- 
panied his  congi'egation  to  the  thicket.  It 
was  on  behalf  of  these  cures,  in  fact,  that  the 
first  disturbances  were  excited. 

The  decree  of  the<!onvention,  displacing 
all  priests  who  did  not  take  the  oaths- imposed 
by  that  assembly,  occasioned  the  removal  of 
several  of  those  beloved  and  conscientious 
pastors ;  and  various  tumults  were  excited  by 
attempts  to  establish  their  successors  by  au- 
thority. Some  lives  were  lost  in  these  tu- 
mults ;  but  their  most  irnportant  effect  was 
.  in  diffusing  an  opinion  of  the  severity  of  the 
new  government,  and  familiarizing  the  peo- 
ple with  the  idea  of  resisting  it  by  force. 
The  order  of  the  Converition  for  a  forced  levy 
of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  the  pre- 
parations to  carry  it  into  effect,  gave  rise  to 
the  first  serious  iusurrection ; — and  while  the 
dread  of  punishrnent  for  the  acts  of  violence 
already  committed  deterred  the  insurgents 
from  submitting,  the  standard  was  no  sooner 
liaised  between  the  republican  government  on 
the' one  hand  and  the  discontented  peasantry 
on  the  other,  than  the  mass  of  that  united  and 
alarmed  population  declared  itself  for  their 
associates ;  and  a  great  tract  of  country  was 
thus  arrayed  in  open  rebellion,  without  con- 
cert, leader,  or  preparation.  We  have  the 
testimony  of  Madame  de  L.  therefore,  in  ad- 
ditifltn  to  all  other  good  testimony,  that  this 
great  civil  war  briginated  almost  accidentally, 
and  certainly  not  from  any  plot  or  conspiracy 
of  the  leading  royalists  in  thei  country.     The 


resident  gentry,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part, 
favoured  that  cause ;  and  the  peasantry  felt 
almost  universally  with  their  masters ; — but 
neither  had  the  least  idea,, in  the  beginning, 
of  opposing  the  political  pretensions  of  the 
new  government,'  nor,  even  to  the  last,  much 
serious  hope  of  effecting  any  revolution  in  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  The  first  move- 
ments, indeed,  partook  far  more  of  bigotry 
than  of  royalism ;  and  were  merely  the  rash 
and  uiidirected  expressions  of  plebeian  resent- 
ment for  the  loss  of  their  accustomed  pastors. 
The  more  extensive  commotions  which  follow- 
ed on  the  compulsory  levy,  were  equally  with- 
out object  or  plan,  and  were  confined  at  first  to 
the  peasantry.  The  gentry  did  not  join  until 
they  had  no  alternative,  but  that  of  taking  up 
arms  either  against  their  own  dependants,  or 
along  with  them ;  and  they  went  into  the 
field,  generally,  with  little  other  view  than 
that  of  acquitting  their  own  faith  and  honour, 
and  scarcely  any  expectation  beyond  that  of 
obtaining  better  terms  for  the  rebels  they 
were  joining,  or  of  being  able  to  make  a  stand 
till  some  new  revolution  should  take  place  at 
Paris,  and  bring  in  rulers  less  harsh  and  san- 
guinary. 

It  was  at  the  ballot  for  the  levy  of  St.  Flor- 
ent,  that  the  rebellion  may  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  young  men  first  murmured,  and 
then  threatened  the  commissioners,  Wjho  some- 
what rashly  directed  a  fieldpiece  to  be  point- 
ed against  them-,  and  afterwards  to  be  fired 
over  their  heads: — Nobody  was  hurt  by  the 
discharge ;  and  the  crowd  immediately  rush- 
ed forward  and  seized  upon'  the  guri.  Soirie 
of  the  commissioners  were  knocked  down — 
their  papers  were  seized  and  burnt — and  the 
rioters  went  about  singing  and  rejoicing  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  An  account,  proba- 
bly somewhat  exaggerated,  of  this  tumult, 
was  brought  next  day  to  a  venerable  peasant 
of  the  name  of  Cathelineau,  a  sort  of  itinerant 
dealer  in  wool,  who  was  immediately  struck 
with  the  decisive  consequences  of  this  open 
attack  on  the  constituted  authorities.  The 
tidings  were  brought  to  him  as  he  was  knead- 
ing the  weekly  allowance  of  bread  for  his 
family.  He  instantly  wiped  his  arms,  put  on 
his  coat,  and  repaired  to  the  village  market- 
place, where  he  harangued  the  inhabitants, 
aiid  prevailed  on  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  bold- 
est youths  to  take  their  arms  in  their  hands 
and  follow  hiin.  He  was  universally  respect- 
ed for  his  piety,  good  sense,  aitd  mildness  of 
character ;  and,  proceeding  with  his  troop  of 
recruits  to  a  neighbouring  village,  repeated  his 
eloquent  exhortations,  and  instantly  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  more  than  a  hundred 
enthusiasts.  Without  stopping  a  moment,  he 
led  this  new  army  to  the  attack  of  a  military 
post  guarded  by  four  score  soldiers  and  a 
piece  of  caniion.  The  post  was  surprised,-  - 
the  soldiers  dispersed  or  made  prisoners,- 
and  the  gun  brought  off  in  triumph.  From 
this  he  advances,  the  same  afternoon,  to 
another  post  of  two  hundred  soldiers  and  three 
pieces  of  cannon ;  and  succeeds,  by  the  same 
surprise  and  intrepidity.  The  morning  after, 
while  preparing  for  other  entetpnses,  he  is 
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joined, by  another  baad^f  insurgentSj^yiho.had 
associated  to  profect  one  of  their  friends,  for 

.  •veihose  arrest  a  military  order  had  been  issued. 
The  unitea  force,  now  amounting  to  a  ;thon- 

•  isand  men,  tnen  directed  its  attack  on  ChoUet, 

j.a  considerable,  town,  occupied  by  at , least  ,fiye 
hundred  of  the  republican  army ;  and  r  again 
bears  dovrn  all  resista,nce  by  the  suddenness 
and  impetuosity  of  its  onset.  The  rioters  find 
here  a,  considerable  supply  of  ^rms,  money, 

.and  ammunition  ; — ^and  thus. a  country  is  lost 
and-won,  in.  which,  but  two  days  before,,  no- 
body thought  OS  spoke  of  insurrection  J 

If  there,  was.  something  astopishing,  in  the 
sudden  breaking  out  of  this  rebellion,  its  first 
apparent-suppression  was  not  less  extraordi- 
nary. These  events  took  place  just  before 
Lent ;  and,  upon  the ,  approach  of .  that  holy 
season,  the  religious  rebels  all  dispersed  to 
their  homes,,  and  betook  themselves  to  their 
prayersandjtheir  rustic  occupations,  just.asif 
they  had  never  quitted  them.  A  column  of 
■the  republican,  army,  which  adyanced  from 

.  Angers,  to  bear  .dov/or  the  insurrection,  found 
no  insurrection,  to  quell.  They  marched  from 
one  end.  of,  the  country  to  the  other,  , and 
met  everywhere  with  the  most  satisfactory 
appeai^nces,  of  submission .  and  tranquillity. 
These;  appearances,. however,  it  will  readily 
be  understood,  were  altogether  deceitful ;  and 
assoonas  Baster .Sunday  :\vas  over,  the  peas- 

.  ants,  began .  again  to  assemble  in  arras, — and 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  apply  to  thegentry 
to  head  th,em. 

All  this  time  Madame  Lescure  and  her 
family  remained  quietly,  at  Clisspn;  and,  in 
that  profound  retreat,  .were  ignorant  of  the 
singular  events  to. which  we  have  alluded,  for 
long  after  ;they  occurrpd.     The  first  intelli- 

.gence  they: obtained  was  .from  the, indefatiga- 
ble M.  Thomasin,  who  passed,  his  time  partly 
at  their  chateau,  and  partly  in  scampering 
about  the  country,  and  haranguing  the  con- 
stituted authorities — always  in  .  his  national 
uniform,  and  walh  the  authority  of  a  Parisian 

Eatriot.  -One  day  this  intrepid  person  came 
ome,  with  a  strange  story  of  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Herbiers  haying  been  taken  either  by 
a  party  of. insurgents,  or  by  ;an  English  army 
suddenly  landed  on  the  coast.;  and,  at  seven 
o'olaok  the  next  morning,  the  ch3,t^u  w.as  in- 
vested by  two  hundred  soldiers, — and  a  party 
of  dragoons  ,rp,de,in.to,  the  court  yard.  Thejr 
business  was  to  demand  all  the  horses,  arms, 
and  ammunition,  and,  also  the  person  of  ,an,old 
cowardly .  ichevalier,  some  of  whose  ,  foolish 
letters  had  been  carried  to  the  municipality. 
M.,,de  L.  received  this,  deputation,  with. his 
characteristic  comiposure^-jt^ade  the,  apology 
of  the.,poor  chevalier,,  and.  a  few,  jokes  at  his 
expense — rgave  up,  some  bad  horses^-and  sent 
away  th^  party  in.  great  good  humour.  For  a 
few  days,  they  were  agitated  with  contradic- 
tory runrOiUrs.;  ..?ut,  at  last  it,  appeared  that 
the.  government  had  determined, on  vigorous 
measures ;  and  it  was  announced,  that  all  the 
gentry  would  be  required  to  arm  themselves 
and  .their  retainers  against  ,_the  insurgents. 
This  brought  things ,  to  a  crisis ; — a  council 
was  held  in  tne  chateau,  when  it  was  speedily 


determined,  that  no  corisideiatipn  of  prudence 
or  of  safety  could  .induce,  men  of  honour  to 
.desert  their  dependants,  oiithepaj-ty  to  whicli, 
in  their  hearts,  they,,wj^ted  well; — aud.tliat, 
when  the  alternative  came,  they  would  rather 
.fight, with  the  insurgents  than  aD;ainst,lhem. 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein — of  W'nqm.^the  f'njr 
.writer' gives. so,  engagipg.  a  picture,  and  upon 
..whose  acts.of  herpisra.she  dwells  throughqijt 
with.sQ  visible  a;  delight, .that  it  is  quite, a, dis- 
appointment to, find  that  it  is  npt_A!sname.slie 
b^ars  when, she  conjes  .to_  change  her  o'vn 
^-iiad  been  partipwlarly  .inquired  after  and 
threatened;  and-, upon  an  order  being  .sent 
to, his, peasantry  to,a.ttend  and  ballot :f or. t,he 
militia,  jte  ,, takes,  horse  in  the  .middle  of  -tjlie 
night,  and,,spts  out,to,  place  hiinself  ,at  .their 
head  for  resist^-ripe.  The  rest,  of.  the,  party 
remained, a,,few  idays longer  in  considerable 
perplexity. — M. ,  Thomasin  ,  having  ,  become 
suspected, , on  ^-cqount  pf  his, frequent  resort^tp 
them,  hp.d been, put  in  prison ;.p,nd. they  were 
almost.entirely  without  intelligence  as  to  what 
Tjfa^  going  on;  when  one  piomipg,  when  .they 
.were,  at  breakfast,  a  party  of  horse,  ga,ilqp8  )jp 
to  the  gate,  and  presents  an, order  for  the  im- 
mediate, arrestof  the  ,whple  company.  M-  de 
L.  takes.-this  with,  perfect  calmness-:r-a.teajii 
of  oxen  is  yoked  to  the  old  coach;  and  ,t}ie 
prisoners  are  Jolted  along,  under,  escort  of  the 
National  dragoons,  to  the  town  of.  Bressufre. 
By  the  time  they  l^d,r^£|,ched,  this  place,  their 
mild  and  steady  deportment  had  made,  so 
favourable  an,  impression  on  their  conductors, 
that  they  were,  very  .near  taking., thepr  back 
to  their  homes ; — and  the  municipal  officers, 
before  whom  M.  de  L.  was  brought,. had  ht't'le 
else  to.urge,for  the  arrest,  but,  thatitdid  not 
seem  advisable  to  leave  him  at  large,  when  it 
had  been  found  necessary,  to  secure,  all  the 
other, gentry  of  the  district.  Tbey  were  not 
sent,,  however,  to  the  cominon  prison,  but 
lodged, in  the,  house, of  a  worthy  republican, 
who  had  fqrmerly  supplied  the  family. with 
groceries,  and  ,now  treated -them  withthe 
greatest  kindness  and  civility.  ,  fj.ere  they  re- 
njained  for  several,  days,  closely  shut  up„in 
twoJittle.rpoms;,  and  vv.ere  not  a  little  starpeS, 
when  they,, saw,  from  their  windows  two  or 
,three, thousand  of , the  National. guard  march 
fiercely  out, to.  repulse  a.party.of  the  in.sur- 
gentSj.wJio. were  .advancing,  it  vpas  reported, 
.undjer,.the,,cpmnian4-of  Ilenri  de  Larqph^a- 
quelein.  Next'  day, ,  however,  Jlhese  valipt 
warriors  cathe  flying  back,in. great  confusion. 
They,  had  met  and  been  defeated  by  _the..iii- 
surgents ;  and  the  town  was  filled  wjth  ter- 
rors—and with  the  oi-uelties  to  vphich  terror 
alsvaysgive^  birth.  Some  hundre(ds,of  Mat- 
.geillois  arrived,  at  .this  crisis  to. reinforce^,, t^e 
republican  !irmy;  an?}  proposed,  as  ?. nxeasyre 
of  intimidation  a.nd,security,^,that  they.shovild 
inrmedi^-tely  .massacre  all  the  prisppers, — ^The 
native  leaders  all  expressed  the  greatest  hor- 
ror at, f^is  proposal — but  it  was  nevertheless 
carried  intq.effect!  The  author  saw  hundreds 
of  those  unfprtunsitefirealures  n\archcd  outof 
the  town,  under  a  guaid  of  their  butchers. 
They  yi/ffve  thep  drawn  up  in  a  neighbonring 
field,  and  were  cut  down  whh  the  safire— 
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most  of  them  quietly  kneeling  and  exclaira- 
mg.  Villi  le  Roi !  It  was  natural  for  Madame 
de  L.  and  her  party  to  think  that  their  turn 
was  to  conle  next :  and  the  alarms  of  their 
compassionate  jailor  did  not  help  to  allay 
their  apprehensions.  Their  fate  hung  indeed 
upon  the  slightest  acfcident.  One  day  they 
reoeived  a  letter  from  an  emigrant,  oongrata- 
lating  them  on  the  progress  of  the  counter- 
revolution, and  exhorting  them  not  to  remit 
their  efforts  in  the  causer.  The  very  day  after, 
their  letters  were  all  opened  at  the  munici- 
pality, and  sent  to  them  unsealed !  The 
pa!riots, '  however,  it  turned  out,  were  too 
much  occupied  with  apprehensions  of  their 
own,  to  attend  to  any  thing  else.  The  Na- 
tional guards  of  the  place  were  not  much 
accustomed  to  warj  and  trembled  at  the  re- 
taliation which  the  excesses  of  their  Mar- 
seillois  auxiliaries  ttiight  so  well  justify.  A 
sort  of  panic  took  possession  even  of  their 
best  corps;  nor  could  the  general  prevail  on 
his  cavalry  to  reconnoitre  beyond  the  walls 
of  the  town.  '  A  few  horsemen,  indeed,  once 
ventured  half  a  mile  farther;  but  speedily 
came  galloping  back  in  alarm,  with  a  report 
that  a  great  troop  of  the  enemy  were  at  their 
heels.  It  turned  out  to  be  only  a  single 
Country-man  at  work  in  his  field,  with  a  team 
of  six  oxen ! 

There  Was  no  waiting  an  assault  with  such 
forces;  and,  in  the  beginning  of  .May  1793, 
it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  the  place,  and  fall 
back  on  Thenars.  The  aristocratic  captives 
were  fortunately  forgotten  in  the  hurry  of 
this  inglorious  movement;  and  though  they 
listened  through  their  closed  shutters,  with 
no  great  tranquillity,  to  the  parting  clamours 
alid  imprecations  of  the  Marseillois,  they  soon 
received  assurance  of  their  deliverance,  in  the 
supplications  of  their  keeper,  and  many  others 
of  the  municipality;  to  be  alldwed  to  retire 
with  them  to  Clisson,  and  to  seek  shelter 
th>re  from  the  vengeance  of  the  advancing 
royalists.  M.  'de  Leseure,  with  his  usual 
good  nature,  granted  all'  these  requests ;  and 
they  soon  set  off,  with  a  grateful  escort;  for 
their  deserted  cMteau. 

The  dangers*  he  had  already  incurred  by 
his  inaction-i-'the  successes  of  his  less  prudent 
friends,  and  the  apparent  weakness  and  ir- 
resolution of  their  opponents.  BOW  decided  M. 
de  Leseure  to  dissemble  nO' longer  with- those 
who  seemed  entitled  to  his  protection;  and 
he  res6lv«d  instantly  to  cast  in  his  lot  with 
the  insurgents,  and  support  the  efforts'  of  his! 
adventurous  cousin.  He  accordingly  sent 
round  without  the  delay  of  an  instant,  to  inti- 
mate his  purpose  to  all  the  parishes  where  he 
had  influence;  and  busied  himself  and  his 
household  in  preparing  horses  and  arms, 
while  his  wife  and  her  women  were  engaged 
in  manufacturing  white  cockades.  In  the 
rAidst  of  these  preparations,  Henri  de  Lardche- 
jaquelein  arrived,  flushed  with  victory  and 
hope,  and  announced  his  seizure  of  Bressuire, 
and  alhhe  story  of  his  brief  and  busy  campaign. 

Upon  his  first  arrival  in  the  revolted  district 
of  his  own  domains,  he  found  the  peasants 
►ather  disheartened  for  want  of  a  leader — 


some  setting  off  for  the  army  of  Aiijou,  and 
Others  meditating  a  return  to  their  own  homes. 
His  appearance,  however,  and  the  heartiness 
of  his  adherence  to  their  cause,  at  once  re- 
vived the  sinking  flame  of  their  enthusiasm, 
and  spread  it  through  all  the  adjoining  region. 
Before  next  evening,  he  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  near  ten  thousand  devoted  followers 
— without  arms  or  discipline  indeed,  but  with 
hearts  in  the  trim — and  ready  to  follow  vvher- 
ever  he  would  venture  to  lead.  There  were 
only  about  two  hundred  firelocks  in  the  whole 
array,  and  these  were  shabby  fowlingpieces, 
without  bayonets :  The  rest  were  equipped 
with  scythes,  or  blades  of  knives  stuck  upon 
poles— with  spits,  or  with  good  heavy  cudgels 
of  knotty  wood.  In  presenting  himself  to  this 
romantic  army,  their  youthfuL  leader  made 
the  following  truly  eloquent  ancrbharacteristio 
speech — "My  good  friends,  if  my  father  were 
here  to  lead  you,  we  should  all  proceed  with 
greater  confidence.  For  my  part,  I  knoyv  I 
am  but  a  child^-but  I  hope  I  have  courage 
enough  not  to  be  quite  unsworthy  of  supplying 
his  place  to  you— ^Follow  ,me  when  I  advance 
against  the  enemy— kill  me  when  I  turn  my 
back  Upon  them — and  revenge  me,  if  they 
bring  me  down!"  That  very  day  he  led 
them  into  action.  A  strong  post  of  the  repub- 
licans were  stationed ,  at  Aubiers : — Henri, 
with  a  dozen  or  two  of  his  best  marksmen, 
glided  -silently  behind  the  hedge  which  sur- 
rounded the  field  in  which  they  were,  and 
immediately  began  to  fire — some  of  i  the  un- 
armed peasants  handing  forward  loaded  mus- 
Jcets  to  them  in  quick  succession.  He  himself 
fired  near  two  hundred  shots  that  day;  and  a 
gamekeeper,  who  stood  beside  him,  almost  as 
many. '  The  soldiers,  though  at  first  astonished 
at  this  assault  from  an  invisible! enemy,  soon 
collected  themselves,  and  made  a  movemient 
to  gain  a  small  height  that  was  near.  Henri 
chose  this  moment  to  make  a  general  assault ; 
and  calling  out  to  his  men,  that  they  were 
running,  burst  through  the  ,  hedge  at ,  their 
head,  and  threw  them  instantly  into  flight  and 
irretrievable  confusion  ;  got  possession  of  their 
guns  and  stores,  and  pursued  themto  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  walls  of  Bressuire.  Such, 
almost  universally,  was  the  Ijactie  of  those 
formidable  insurgents.  Their,  whole  art  of 
war  consisted  in  creeping  round  the  hedges 
which  separated  them-  from  their  enemies, 
and  firing  there  till  they  began  to  waver  or 
move-^and  then  rushing  forward  with  shouts 
and  impetuosity,  but  without  any  regard  to 
order;  possessing  themselves  first  of  the  artil- 
lery,; and  rusliinginto  the  heart  of  their  op- 
ponents with  prodigious  fierceness  and  activity. 
Inthese  assaults  they  seldom  lost  so  muchas 
one  man  for  every  five  that  fell  of  the  regu- 
lars. They  were  scarcely  ever  discovered 
soon  enough  to  suffer  from  the  musketry. — 
and  seldom  gave  the  artillery  an  opportunity 
of  firing  more  than' once.  When  they*- saw 
the  flash  of  the  pieces,  they  instantly  threw 
themselves  flat' on  the  ground  till  the  isiiol 
flew  over,  then; started  up,  and  rushed  oh  the 
gunners  before  they  could  reload.  If  they 
were  finally  repulsed,  they  retreated  and  dis- 
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persed  with  the  same  magical  rapidity,  dart- 
ing through  the  hedges,  and  scattering  among 
the  defiles  in  a  way  that  eluded  all  pursuit, 
and  exposed  those  who  attempted  it  to  mur- 
derous ambuscades  at  every  turning. 

As  sooa  as  it  was  knowir  that  M.  de  Les- 
cure  had  declared  for  the  white  cockade, 
forty  parishes  assumed  that  badge  of  hos- 
tility ;  and  he  and  his  cousin  found  themselves 
at  the  head'  of  near  twenty  thousand  men ! 
The  day  after,  they  brought  eighty  horsemen 
to  the  criELteau.,  These  gallant  knights,  how- 
ever, were  not  very  gorgeously  caparisoned. 
Their  steeds  were  of  all  sizes  and  colours — 
many  of  them  with  packs  instead  of  saddles, 
and  loops  of  rope  for  stirrups — pistols  and 
sabres  of  all  shapes  tied  on  with  cords — 
white  or  black  cockades  in  their  hats — and 
tricoloured  oHes — with  bits  of  epaulettes  taken 
from  the  vanquished  republicans,  dangling  in 
ridicule  at  the  tails  of  their  horses !  Such  as 
they  were,  however,  they  filled  the  chateau 
with  tumult  and  exultation,  and  frightened 
the  hearts  out  of  some  unhappy  republicans 
who  came  to  look  after  their  wives  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  asylum.  They  did  them 
no  other  harm,  however,  than  compelling 
them  to  spit  on  their  tricoloured  cockades, 
and   to   call  Vive   U  Roil — which  the  poor 

Eeople,  being  "des  gens  honnetes  et  paisi- 
les,"  very  readily  performed. 
"  In  the  afternoon,  Madame  de  L.,  with  a 
troop  of  her  triumphant  attendants,  paid  a 
visit  to  her  late  prison  at  Bres.suire.  The 
place  was  now  occupied  by  near  twenty  thou- 
sand insurgents — all  as  remarkable,  she  as- 
sures us,  for  their  simple  piety,  and  the 
innocence  and  purity  of  their  morals,  as  for 
the  valour  and  enthusiasm  which  had  banded 
them  together.  Even  in  a  town  so  obnoxious 
as  this  had  become,  from  the  massacre  of  the 
prisoners,  there  were  no  ejiecutions,  and  no 
piUage.  Some  of  the  men  were  expressing  a 
great  desire  for  some  tobacco ;  and  upon  being 
asked  whether  there  was  none  in  the  place, 
answered,  quite  .■simply,  that  there  was  plenty, 
but  they  had  no  money  to  buy  it ! 

In  giving  a  short  view  bf  the  whole  insur- 
gent force,  which  she  estimates  at  about 
eighty  thousand  men,  Madame  de  L.  here 
introduces  a  short  account  of  its  principal 
leaders,  whose  characters  are  drawn  with  a 
delicate,  though  probably  too  favourable  hand. 
M.  d'Elbee,  M.  de  Bonchamp,  and  M.  de 
Marigny,  were  almost  the  only  ones  who  had 
formerly  exercised  the  pfofessjon  of  arms,  and 
were  therefore  invested  with  the  formal  com- 
mand. StotHet,  a  native  of  Alsace,  had  form- 
erly served  in  a  Swiss  regiment,  but  had  long 
been  a  gamekeeper  in  Poitou.  Of  Cathelineau 
we  have  spoken  already.  Henri  de  Laroehe- 
jaquelein,  and  M.  de  Lescure,  were  undoubt- 
edly the  most  popular  and  important  members 
of  the  association,  and  are  painted  with  the 
greatest  liveliness  and  discrimination.  The 
former,  tall,-  fair,  and  graceful — with  a  shy, 
aifectionate,  and  indolent  manner  in  private 
life,  had,  in  the  field,  all  the  gaiety,  anima- 
tion, and  love  of  adventure,  that  he  used  to 
display  in  the  chase.     Utterly  indifferent  to 


danger,  and'  ignorant  of  the  very  name  of  feai, 
his  great  faults  as  a  leader  were  rashness  in 
attack,  and  undue  exposure  of  his  person. 
He  knew  little,  and  cared  less,  for  the  scien- 
tific (ietails  of  war;  and  could  not  always 
maintain  the  gravity  that  was  required  in  the 
councils  of  the  leaders.  Sometimes  after 
bluntly  giving  his  opinion,  he  would  quietly 
lay  himself  to  sleep  till  the  end  of  the  delibe- 
rations; and,  when  reproached  with  this 
neglect  of  his  higher  duties,  would  answer, 
'■■  "What  business  had  they  to  make  me  a  Gen- 
eral ? — I  would  much  rather  have  been  a 
private  light-horseman,  and  taken  the  sport 
as  it  came."  "With  all  this  light-heartedness, 
however,  he  was  full  not  only  of  kindness  to 
his  soldiers,  but  of  compassion  for  his  prison- 
ers. He  would  sometimes  offer,  indeed,  to 
fight  them  fairly  hand  to  hand,  before  accept- 
ing their  surrender;  but  never  refused  to  give 
(garter,  nor  ever  treated  them  with  insult  or 
severity. 

M.  de  Lescure  was  in  many  respects  of  an 
.opposite  character.  His  courage^  though  of 
lire  most  heroic  temper,  was  invariably  united 
with  perfect  coolness  and  deliberation.  He 
had  a  great  theoretical  knowledge  of  war, 
having  diligently  studied  all  that  was  Written 
on  the  subject;  and  was  the  only  man  in  the 
party  who  knew  any,  thing  of  fortification. 
His  temper  was  unalterably  sweet  and  placid ; 
and  his  never-faiUng  humanity,  in  the  tre- 
mendous scenes  he  had  to  pass  through,  had 
something  in  it  of  an  angelica]  character. 
Though  constantly  engaged  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  and  often  leading  them  on  to  the  as- 
sault, he  never  could  persuade  himself  to  take 
the  life  of  a  fellow-creature  with  his  own 
hand,  or  to  show  the  smallest  severity  to  his 
captives.  One  day  a  soldier,  who  he  thought 
had  surrendered,  fired  at  him,  almost  at  the 
muzzle  of  his  piece.  He  put  aside  the  mus- 
ket with  his  sword,  and  said,  with  perfect 
composure,  "Take  that  prisoner  to  the  rear." 
His  attendants,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  of  the 
assault,  cut  him  down  behind  his  back.  He 
turned  round  at  the  noise,  and  flew  into  the 
most  violent  passion  in  which  he  had  ever 
been  seen.  This  was  the  only  time  in  his 
life  in  which  he  was  known  to  utter  an  oath. 
There  was  no. spirit  of  vengeance  in  short  in 
his  nature;  and  he  frequently  saved  more 
lives  after  a  battle,  than  had  been  lost  in  the 
course  of  it. 

The  discipline  of  the  army,  thus  command- 
ed, has  been  already  spoken  of.  It  was  never 
even  divided  into  regiments  or  companies. — 
When  the  chiefs  had  agreed  on  a  plan  of 
operations,  they  announced  to  their  followers ; 
— M.  Lescure  -goes  to  take  such  a  bridge, — 
who  will  follow  him  1  M.  Marigny  keeps  the 
passes  in  such  a  valley — who  will  go  with 
him? — and  sO  on.  They  were  never  told  to 
march  to  the  right  or  the  left,  but  to  that  tree 
or  to  that  steeple.  They  were  generally  very 
ill  supplied  with  ammunition,  and  were  often 
obliged  to  attack  a  post  oi  artillery  with  cud- 
gels. On  one  occasion,  while  rushing  on  for 
this  purpose,  they  suddenly  discovered  a  huge 
crucifix  in  a  recess  of  the  woods  on  their  flank, 
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and  immediately  every  man  of  them  stopped 
short,  and  knelt  quietly  down,  under  the  fire 
of  the  enemy.  TKey  then  got  up,  ran  right 
forward,  and  took  the  cannon.  They  had 
tolerable  medical  assistance;  and  found  ad- 
mirable nurses  for  the  wounded,  in  the  nun- 
neries and  other  religious  establishments  that 
existed  in  all  the  considerable  towns. 

Their  first  enterprise,  after  the  capture  of 
Bressuire,  was  against  Thenars.     To  get  at 
this  place,  a  considerable  river  was  to  be  cross- 
ed.—M.  de  Lescure  headed  a  party  that  was 
to  force  the  passage  of  a  bridge ;  but  when  he 
came  within  the  heavy  fire  of  its  defenders, 
all  his  peasants  fell  back,  and  left  him  for 
some  minutes  alone :— His  clothes  were  torn 
by  the  bullets,  but  not  a  shot  took  efl'ect  on 
his  person  :■ — He  returned  to  the  charge  again 
with  Henri  de  Larochejaguelein  :— Their  fol- 
lowers, all  but  two,  again  left  them  at  the 
moment  of  charging :    But  the  enemy,  scared 
at  their  audacity, , had  already  taken  flight; 
the  bridge  was  carried  by  those  four  men ; 
and  the  town  was  given  up  after  a  short  strug- 
gle, though  not  before  Henri. had   climbed 
alone  to  the  top  of  the  wall  by  the  help  of  a 
friend's  shoulders,  and  thrown  several  stones 
at  the  flying  inhabitants  within.     The  repub- 
lican general  Quetineau,  who  had  defended 
himself  with  great  valour,  obtained  honour- 
able terms  in  this  capitulation,  and  was  treated 
Y'lth.  the  greatest  kindness  by  the  insurgent. 
chiefs.  He  had  commanded  at  Bressuire  when 
it  was  finally  abandoned,  and  told  M.  Lescure, 
when  he  was  brought  before  him,  that  he  saw 
the  closed  window-shutters  of  his  family  well 
enough  as  he  marched  out ;  and  that  it  was 
not  out  of  forgetfulness  that  he  had  left  them 
unmolested.   M.Lesoure  expressed  his  grati- 
tude for  his  generosity,  and  pressed  him  to 
remain  with  them. — "You  do  not  agree  in  our 
opinions,  I  know ; — and  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
take  any  share  in  our  proceedings.  .  You  shall 
h{'  a  prisoner  at  large  among  us :    But  if  you 
go  back  to  the  republicans,  tiey  will  say  you 
gave  up  the.  place  out  of  treachery,  and  yod 
will  be  rewarded  by  the  executioner  for  the 
gjallant  defence  you  have  made.-" — The  cap- 
tive answered  in  terms  equally  firm  and  spir- 
ited.— "I  must  do  my  duty  at  all  hazards, — 
I  should  be  dishonoured,  if  I  remained  vol- 
untarily among  enemies ;  and  I  am  ready  to 
answer  for  all  I  have  hitherto  done." — It  will 
surprise  some  violent  ,  royalists  among  our- 
selves, we  believe,,  to  find  that  this  frankness 
and  fidelity  to  his  party  secured  for  him  the 
friendship  and   esteem  of  all   the  Vendean 
leaders..    The  peasants,  indeed,  felt  a  little 
more  like  the  liberal  persons  just  alluded  to. 
They  were  not  a  little  scandalized  to  find  a 
republican  treated  with  respect  and  courtesy ; 
— and;  above  all,  were  in  horror  when  they 
saw  him  admitted  into  the  private  society  of 
their  chiefs,  and  discovered  that  M.  de  Bon- 
champ  actually  trusted  himself  in  the  same, 
chamber  with  him  at  night!     For  the  first 
two  or  three  nights,  indeed,  several  of  them 
kept  watch  at  the  outside  of  the  door,  to  de- 
fend, him  against  the  assassination  they  ap- 
prehended ;  and  once  or  twice  he  found  in  | 
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the  morning,  that  one  moro  distrustful  than 
the  rest  had  glided  into  the  room,  and  laid 
himself  down  across  the  feet  of  his  com- 
mander. 

From  Thenars  they  proceeded  to  Fontenay, 
where  they  had  a  still  more  formidable  resist- 
ance to  encounter.  M.  de  Lescure  was  ag-ain 
exposed  alone  to  the  Rr'e  of  six  pieces  of  can- 
non charged  with  grape;  and  had  his  hat 
pierced, -a  spur  shot  off,  and  a  boot  torn  by 
the  discharge; — but  he  only  turned  round  to 
his  men,  who  were  hanging  back,  and  said, 
"  You  see  these  fellows  can  take  no  aim  ; — 
come  on!"  They  did  come  on,  and-sooi 
carried  all  before  them. 

The,  republicans  had  retaken,  in  the  course 
of  these  encounters,  the  first  piece  of  cannon 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insur- 
gents, and  to  which  the  peasants  had  fondly 
given  the  name  of  Marie  Jeanne.    After  their 
success  at  Fontenay,  a  party  was  formed  to 
recover  it.     One  maii,  in  his  impatience,  got 
so  far  ahead  of  his  comrades,' that  he  was  in 
the  heart  of  the  enemy  before  he  was  aware. 
Fortunately,  he  had  the  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments of  a  dragoon  he  had   killed  the  day 
before,  and  was  taken  by  the  party  for  one  of 
their  own  company,      they  welcomed  hjm 
accordingly ;  and  told  him  that  he  was  just 
come  in  time  to  repulse  the  brigands,  who 
were  advancing  to  retake  their  Marie  Jeanne. 
"Are  they?"  said  he;— "follow  me,  and  we 
shall  soon  give  a  good  account  of  them  :" — 
and  then,  heading  the  troop,  he  rode  on  till 
he  came  within  reac!h  of  his  own  party,  when 
he  suddenly  cut  down  the  two  men  on  each 
side  of  him,  and:welcomed  his  friends  to  the 
victory.    At  another  time,  four  young  oflicers, 
in  the  wantonness  of  their  valour,,  rode  alone 
to  a  large  village  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
occupied  by  the  republicans,  ordered  all  the 
inhabitants  to  throw  down  their  tricoloured 
cockades,  and  to  prepare  quarters  for  the  roy- 
alist army,  which  was  to  march  in,  in  the 
evening,  one  hundred  thousand  strong.    The 
good  people  began  their  preparations  accord- 
ingly, and  hewed  down  their,  tree  of  hberty— 
when  the  young  men  laughed  in  their  faces, 
and  galloped  unmolested  away  from  upwards 
of  a  thousand  enemies  !— The  whole  book  is 
full  of  such  feats  and  adventures.    Their  re- 
cent successes  had  encumbered  them  with 
near  four  thousand    prisoners,  of  whom,  as 
they  had  no  strong  places  or  regular  garrison^, 

they  were  much  at  a  loss  how  to  dispose. 

To  dismiss  such  a  mob  of  privates,  on  their 
parole  not  to  serve  any  more  against  them 
they  knew  would  be  of  no  avatl ;  and  after 
much  deliberation,  they  fell  upon  the  ingeni- 
ous expedient  of  shaving  their  heads,  at  the 
same  time  that  their  parole  was  exacted ;  so 
that  if  thfey  again  took  the  field  agB.inst  them 
withm  any  moderate "  time,  they  might  be 
easily  recognised,  and  dealt  with  accordingly^ 
Madame  Lescure's  father  had  the  merit  of 
this  happy  invention. 

The  day  after  the  capture  of  Fontenay,  the 
greater  part  of  the  army  thought  it  was  time 
to  go  home  for  a  while  to  look  after  their  cat- 
tle, and  tell  ^eir  exploits  to  their  wives  and 
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children.  la  atout  a  week,  however,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  came  back  again, 
and  proceeded  to  attack  Saumur.  Here  M. 
de  Lescuve  received  his  first  wound  in  the 
arm;  wiA  Henri,  throwing  his  hat  over  the 
entrenchnieats  of  the  place,  called  to  his  men, 
"  Let  us  see  now,  who  will  bring  it  back  to 
rae!" — and  rushed  at  their  head  across  the 
glacis.  A  vast  muVtitiide  of  the  republicans 
fell  in  this  battle ;  and  near  twelve  thousand 
prisoners  were  made, — who  were  all  shaved 
and  let  go.  The  insurgents  did  not  lose  four 
hundred  in  all.  In  the  castle  they  found 
Quetinean,  the  gallant  but  unsuccessful  de- 
fender of  Thouars,  who,  according  to  M.  de 
Lescure's  prediction,  had  been  arrested  and 
ordered  for  trial  in .  consequence  of  that  dis- 
aster. He  was  again  pressed  to  remain  with 
them  as  a  prisoner  on  parole;  bat  continued 
firm  in  his  resolution  to  do  his  duty,  and  leave 
the  rest  to  fortune.  He  was  sent,  accordingly, 
to  Paris  a  short  time  after — where  he  was 
tried,  condemned,  and  executed! 

■  The  insurrection  had  now  attained  a  mag- 
nitttde  which  seemed  to  make  it  necessary  to 
have  some  one  formally  appointed  to  the  chief 
command ;  and  with  a  view  of  at  once  flat- 
tering and  animating  the  peasants,  in  whose 
spontaneous  zeal  it  had  originated,  all  voices 
were  united  in  favour  of  Catbelineau,  the 
humble  and  venerable  leader  under  whom  its 
first  successes  had  been  obtained.  It  is  very 
remarkable,  indeed',  that  in  a  party  thus  asso- 
ciated avowedly  in  opposition  to  democratical 
ianovationis,  the  distinctions  of  rank  were 
n.tterly  disregarded  and  forgotten.  Not  only 
was  an  humble  peasant  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  commander-in-chief,  but  Madame  de  L. 
assures  us,  that  she  herself  never  knew  or 
enquired  whether  one  half  of  the  officers 
were  of  noble  or  plebeian  descent;  and  men- 
tions one,  the  son  of  a  village  shoemaker,  who 
was  long  at  the  head  of  all  that  was  gallant 
and  distinguished  in  the  body.  We  are  afraid 
that  this  is  a  trait  of  their  royalisra,  which  it 
is  no  longer  thought  prudent  to  bring  forward 
in  the  courts  of  royalty.     ■ 

Those  briHiant  successes  speedily  suggested 
enterprises  of  still  greater  ambition  and  ex- 
tent. A  communication  was  now  opened 
with  M.  de  Charrette.  who  had  long  headed 
the  kindred  insurrection  in  Anjou ;  and  a 
Joint  attack  on  the  eity  of  Nantes  was  pro- 
jected and  executed  by  the  two  araiies.  That 
of  Poitou  veas  now  tolerably  provided  with 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  decently  clothed', 
though  without  any  attention  to  uniformity. 
The  dress  of  the  officers  was  abundantly  fierce 
and  fantastic.  With  pantaloons  and  jaxskets 
of  gray  cloth,  they  wore  a  variety  of  great 
red  handkerchiefs  all  about  their  persons — 
one  tied  round  their  head,  and  two  or  three, 
about  their  waist,  and  across  their  shoulders, 
for  holding  their  pistols  and  ammunition. 
Henri  dte  Laroohejaquelein  introduced  this 
fashion;  and  it  speedily  became  universal 
among  his  companions,  giving  them  not  a 
little  the  air  of'brigan^ds,  or  banditti,  the  name 
early  bestowed  on  them  by  the  republicans, 
riud  at  last  generally  adopted  and  recognised 


among  themselves.  The  expedition  to  Xantes 
was  disastrous.  The  soldiers  did  not  liko  to 
go  so  far  from  home ;  pud  the  army,  as  it  ad- 
vamced,  melted  away  by  daily  desertions. 
There  was  also  some  want  of  concert  in  the 
movements  of  the  differpnt  corps; — and,  after 
a  sangninary  oojifl-ict,  the  attack  was  abandon- 
ed, and  the  forces  dispersed  all  over  the 
cotmtry.  The  good  Cathelineau  was  mortally 
wounde<i  in  this  affair,  at  which  neither  M. 
de  Lescure  nor  Henri  weie  present ;  the  lattor 
being  in  garrison  at  Saumur,  and  the  other 
disabled  by  his  wound.  The  news  of  this 
wound  came  rather  suddenly  upon  his  wife, 
who,  though  she  had  always  before  been  in 
agonies  of  fear  on  horseback,  instantly  mount 
ed  a  ragged  colt,  and  galtoped  off  to  rejoin 
him.  She  never  afterwards  had  the  least 
alarm  about  riding.  The  army, having  spon- 
taneously disbanded  after  thecheek  at  Nantes-, 
it  was  found  impossible  to. maintain  the  places 
it  had  occupied.  General  Westerniann  arrived 
from  Paris,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force ;  and, 
after  retaking  Saumur  and  Parthenay,  began 
the  relentless  and  exterminating  system  of 
burning  and  laying  waste  the  districts  from 
which  he  had  succeeded  in  dislodging  the  in- 
surgents. One  of  the  first  examples  he  made 
was  at  M.  de  Lescure's  cha.teau  of  Clisson. 
It  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  with  all  its  offices, 
stores,  and  peasants'  houses;  as  well  as  all  the 
pictures  and  furniture  of  its  master.  Having 
long  foreseen  the  probability  of  such  a  con- 
summation,' he  had  at  one  time  given  orders 
to  remove  some  of  the  valuable  articles  it 
contained ;  but  apprehensive  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding might  discourage  or  disgust  his  fol- 
lowers, he  afterwards  abandoned  the  design, 
and  submitted  to  the  loss  of  all  his  family 
moveables.  The  event,  Madame  de  L.  as- 
sures, us,  produced  no  degree  either  of  irrita- 
tion or  discouragement.  The  chiefs,  however, 
now  exerted  all  their  influence  to  collect  their 
scattered  forces  before  Chatillon ;  and  Madame 
de  L.  accompanied  her  husband  in  all  the 
rapid  and  adventurous  marches  he  made  for 
that  purpose,  through  this  agitated  and  dis- 
tracted country.  Ih  one  of  these  fatiguing 
movements  with  some  broken  corps  of  the 
army,  they  stopped  to  repose  for  the  night  in 
the  chateau  of  Madame  de  Concise,  who  was 
still  so  much  an  alien  to  the  Vendean  man- 
ners, that  they  found  her  putting  on  rouge, 
and'  talking  of'^thc'  agita-tion  of  her  nerves ! 

The  attack  on  Westermann's  position  at 
Chatillon  was  completely  successful ;  but  the 
victory  was  stained  by  the  vindictive  massa- 
cres which  followed  it.  The  burnings  and 
butcheries  of  the  republican  forces  were 
bloodily  avenged — in  spite  of  the  efforts  of 
M.  de  Lescure,  who  repeatedly  exposed  his 
own  life  to  save  those  of  the' vanquished.  In 
the  midst  of  the  battle,  one  of  his  attendants 
seeing  a  rifleman  about  to  fire  at  him,  steppeil 
bravdy  before  him,  and  received  the  shot  in 
his  eye.  The  carriage  of  'Westennann  was 
ta.ken ;  and  some  young  oflScers,  to  whom  it 
was  entrusted,  having  foolishly  broken  open 
the  strong  box,  'which  was  believed  to  befiill 
of  money,  there  was  a  talk  of  bringing  them 
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10  trial  for  the  snpposed  embezzlement.     M. 
de  L.,  however,  having  declared  that  one  of 
them  had  given  him  his  word  of  honour  that 
the  box  was  empty  when  they  opened  it,  the 
whole  coancir  declared  themaelves  satisfied, 
and  acquitted  the  young  men  by  acclamation. 
In  the  courses  of  the  summer  of  1793,  variooB 
sanguinary  actions  were  fought  -with  various 
success ;  but  the  most  remafkable  eveiit  was 
the  arrival  of  M.  Tinteniae,  with  di?spatches 
from  the  English  goveniment,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  July.     This  intrepid  messenger  had 
come  alone  through  all  Brittany  and  Anjou, 
carrying  his  despatches  in  his  pistols  as  vs^ad- 
ding,  and  incessantly  in  danger  from  the  re- 
publican armies  and  magistrates.     The  des- 
patches, Madame  de  L.  informs  uSj  showed 
an  inbrediblte   ignorance  oh  the  part  of  the 
English  government  of  the  actual  posture  of 
affairs.     They  were  answered,  however,  with 
gratitude  and'  clearness.     A  debarkation  was 
strongly  reoomiftended  near  Sables  or  Paim- 
boBuf,  but  by  no  means  at  L'Orient,  Rochefort, 
or  Rochelle";  and  it  -Was  paTtieutarly  entreated, 
that  the  troops  should  Oonaist  chiefly  of  emi- 
grant Frenchmen,  and  that  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  shouM,  if  possible,  pla«e 
himself  at  their  head.    Msbdame  de  L.,  who 
wrote  a  small  and  very  neat  hand,  was  em- 
ployed- to  wrife  out  these  dtespatches,  whieh 
were  pkced  in  the  pistols  of  M.  Tinteniae, 
who  i»nm«dktely  proceedfed-  on  his  adven- 
turous mission.  He  reached  England,  it  seems, 
and  was  frequently  employed  thereafter  m 
undertakings'  of  the  same  nature.   He  headied 
a  considerable  party  of  Bretons,  in  endeavoilr- 
ing  to  suppopt^the  unfortunate  descent  at 
Quiberon;  and,  disdaining  to  submit,  even 
after  the  failure  of  tiat  ill-eoncelted  expedi- 
tion, fell   bravely  with  arms  in  his  hands. 
After  his  dejjarture,  the  insurgents  were  re- 
pulsed at  LuGon,  and  obtained  some  advan- 
tages at  Chan(»n»ay.    But  finding  the  repub- 
lican armies  daily  increasing  in  numbers,  skill, 
and  diseipliHe,  they  found  it  necessary  to  act 
chiefly  on  the  defensive;  and,  for  this  pur- 
pose, divided  the  country  into  several  districts, 
in  each  of  which  they  stationed  that  part  of 
the  army  whioh  had  been  recruifed  within  it, 
and  the  general  who  was  most  beloved  and 
eowfided  in  by  the  inhabitants.     In  this  way, 
M.  Lescure  came  to  be  stationed  in  tha  heart 
trf  his  0  wn  estates :  and'  wag  not  a  little  toached 
to  find  almost  all  his  peasjftifej  who  had  bled 
and  sufTerOiJ^  by  bis  side  for  so  kmg  a  time 
without  pay,  come  to  make  offer  of  the  rents 
that  vrere  due  for  the  possessions  to  which 
thiey  were  but  just  returrted.     He  Held  them, 
it  was  not  for  his  rents  that  he  had  tafc^n  up 
*rms; — and  that  while  they  were  exposed  to 
the  calamities  of  war,  they  were  well  entitled 
to  be  freed  of  that  burden.     Various  lads  of 
thirteen,  and  several  hale  grandsires  of  sev- 
enty, came  at  this  period,  and  insisted  upoB 
being  sllowed  to  share  the  dangers  arid  glories 
of  tfieii  kinsmen. 

From:  this  time,  downwanSs,  the  JHctnre  of 
the  war  is  shaded  with  deeper  horrors ;  and 
tie  operations  of  the  insurgents  awquire  a 
(iharaeter  of  greater  desperati«j'.    The  Con- 
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vention  issued  the  barbaroiis  decree,  that  the 
whole  country,  which  still  continued  its  re- 
sistance, should  be  dtesofated;  that  the  whole- 
inhabitants  should  be  exterminated,  without 
distinction  of  age  or  sex;  the  habitations  con- 
sumed with  fire,  and  the  trees  cut  down  with 
the  axe.    Six  armies,  amounting  in  all  to  near 
two  hundi-ed  thousand!  men,  were  charged 
with  the  execution  of  these  atrocious  orders ; 
and  began,  in  September  1793^  to  Obey  them- 
with  a  detestable  fidelity.    A  mnltltude  of 
sangainary  conflicts  ensued;  and  the  insur- 
j  gents  succeeded  in  repulsing  this  desolating 
!  invasion  at  almost  all  the  points  of  attack. 
I  Among  the  plain  in  one  of  these  engagements, 
the  Republicans  found  the  body  of  a  yo-ung 
woman,  which  Madame  de  L.  informs  us  gave 
occasion  to  a  h-amber  of  idle  reports ;  many 
giving  oat  that  it  was  she  herseW,  or  a  sister 
of  M.  de  L.  (who  had  no  sister),  or  a  new 
Joan  of  Arc,  who  had  kept  up  the  spirit  of 
the  peasantry  by  her  enthusiastic  prediotionB. 
The  truth  was,  that  it  was  the  body  of  an  in- 
noeeM_peasant  girlj  who  had  always  lived  a 
remarkably  quiet  -and  piouB  life,  Hll  reegntly 
before  this  action,  when  die  had  been  seized 
with  an  in-eastibte  desire  to  take  a-pai*  m- 
the  eonflfet.   She  had  discovered  herself  some 
time  before  to  Madame  de  L.;  and  begged 
from  her  a  shift  Of  a  peculiar  fabric.     The* 
night  before  the  battle,  she  also  revealed  her 
secret  to  M.  <fe  L. ; — asked  him  to  give  her  a 
pair  of  shoes — and  promised  to  behavfr  her- 
self in  such  a  manner  in  the  morrow's  fight, 
that  he  shouM  never  think  of  parting  with 
her.    Accordingly,  she  kept  near  his  person 
througi  the  whole  of  the  battle,  and  conduct- 
ed herself  with  the  most  heroicbravery.  Two 
or  three  times,  in  the  very  heat  of  the  fight, 
she  said  to  him,  "^No^  mow.  General,  yoii  shaH' 
not  get  before  me— I  shall  alWays  fee  closer 
up  to  the  enemy  even  than  you."     Early  in 
the  day,  she  was  hurt  pretty  seriously  in  the' 
hand,  but  held  it  up  laughing  to  her  general, 
and  said,  "  It  is  nothing  at  all."    In  tlie  end 
of  the  battle  she  was  surrounded  in  a  charge, 
and  fell  fighting  like  a  desperado.    There 
were  about  ten  other  wohien,  who  took-  up 
arms,  Madame  de  L.  says,  in  this  cause; — 
two  sisters,  under  fifteen — and  a  tall  beauty, 
who  wore  the  dress-  of  am  officer.    The  pi-iestS" 
attended  the  soldiers  in  the  field,  and  rallied- 
and  exhorted  them;  but  took  no  part  in  the 
combat,  nor  ever  excited  them-  to  any  aicts  of 
inhumanity.    Thel'e  were  many  boys  of  the 
most  tender  age  among  the  combatants, — 
some  scarcely  more  than  nine  or  ten  years  of 
age. 

M.  Piron  gained  a  decided  Victory  over  the 

most  numerous  army  of  &e  republic;  but 

their  ranks  being  recruited  by  1%e  whole  gaT- 

rison  of  Ment-z,  Which  had  been  Kberated  on 

parole,  presented  again  a  most  forroidafile 

front  to  the  insnigents.    A  great  battle  was 

fought  in  the  mid^eof  September  at  Cioltet, 

where  the  govelnwent  army  was  comptetely 

:  broken,  and  would  have  been-  finally  routed', 

I  but  for  the  skill  and  firmness  of  the  eele- 

;brated  Kleber  who  commstnded  it,  and  suc- 

■cessfoHy  mainfaiaeda  position  which  eoverej- 
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its  retreat.  In  the  middle  of  the  battle  one 
of  the  peasants  took  a,  flageolet  from  his 
pocket,  and,  in  derision,  began  to  play  ga  ira, 
as  he  advanced  against  the  enemy.  A  can- 
non-ball struck  off  his  horse's  head,  and 
brought  him  to  the  ground ;  but  he  drew  his 
leg  from  the  dead  animal,  and  marched  for- 
ward on  foot,  without  discontinuing  his  music. 
One  oth^r  picture  of  detail  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  extraordinary  sort  of  vparfare  in  which 
the  country  was  then  engaged.  Westermann 
was  beat  out  of  Chatillon,  and  pursued  to 
some  distance;  but iinding  that  the  insurgent 
forces  were  withdrawn,  he  bethought  himself 
of  recovering  the  place  by  a  coup  de  main. 
He  mounted  an  hundred  grenadiers  behind 
an  hundred  picked  hussars,  and  sent  them  at 
midnight  into  the  city.  The  peasants,  as 
usual,  had  no  outposts,  and  were  scattered 
.  about  the  streets,  overcome  with  fatigue  and 
brandy.  However,  they  made  a  stout  and 
bloody  resistance.  One  active  fellow  received 
twelve  sabre  wounds  on  the  same  spot ;  an- 
other, '  after  killing  a  hussar,  took  up  his 
wounded  brother  in  his  arms,  placed  him  on 
the  horse,  and  sent  hira  out  of  the  city : — 
then  returned  to  the  combat ;  killed  another 
hussar,  and  inounted  himself,  on  the  prize. 
The  republicans,  irritated  at  the,  resistance 
they  experienced,  butchered  all  that  came 
across  them  in  that  night  of  confusion  !  All 
oi-der  or  discipline  was  lost  in  the  darkness ; 
and  they  hacked  and  fired  at  each  other,  or 
wrestled  and  fell,  man  to  man,  as  they  chanced 
to  meet,  and  often  without  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish friend  from  foe. — An  eminent  leader 
of  the  insurrection  was  trampled  under  foot 
by  a  party  of  the  republicans,  who  rushed  past 
him  to  massacre  the  whole  family  where  he 
lodged,  who  were  all  zealous  republicans. — 
The  town  was  set  on  fire  in  fifty  places, — and 
was  at  last  evacuated  by  both  parties,  in  mu- 
tual fear  and  ignorance  of  the  force  to  which 
they  were  opposed.  When  the  day  dawned, 
however,  it  was  finally  reoccupied  by  the  in- 
surgents. 

After  some  more  successes,  the  insurgent 
chiefs  found  their  armies  sorely  reduced,  and 
their  enemies  perpetually  increasing  in  force 
and  numbers.  M.  de  la  Charette,  upon  some 
misunderstanding,  withdrew  his  corps ;  and 
all  who  looked  beyond  the  present  moment, 
could  not  fail  to  perceive,  that  disasters  of  the, 
most  fatal  nature  were  almost  inevitably  ap- 
proaching. A  dreadful  disaster,  at  all  events, 
now  fell  on  their  fair  historian.  M.  de  L.  in 
rallying  a  party  of  his  men  near  Tremblaye, 
was  struck  with  a  musket  ball  on  the  eye- 
brow, and  instantly  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 
He  was  not  dead,  however ;  and  was  with  diffi- 
culty borne  through^  the  rout  which  was  the 
immediate  consequence  of  his  fall.  His  wife, 
entirely  ignorant  of  what  had  happened,  was 
forced  to  move  along  with  the  retreating  army ; 
ttnd  in  a  miserable  little  village  was  called,  at 
midnight,  from  her  bed  of  straw,  to  hear  mass 
performed  to  the  soldiers  by  whom  she  was 
surrounded.  The  solemn  ceremony  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  approaching  thunder  of  ar- 
tillery, and  the  perpetual  arrival  of  fugitive 


and  tumultuary  parties,  with  tidings  of  evil 
omen.  Nobody  had  the  courage  to  tell  this 
unfortunate  woman  the  calamity  that  had  be- 
fallen her,  though  the  priest  awakened  a  vague 
alarm  by  solemn  encomiums  on  the  piety  of 
M.  de  L.,  and  the  necessity  of  resignation  to 
the  will  of  Heaven.  Next  night  she  found 
him  at  Cherdron,  scarcely  able  to  move  or  to 
articulate, — but  suffering  more  from  the  idea 
of  her  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  than  from  his  own  disasters. 

The  last  great  battle  was  fought  near  Choi- 
let,  when  the  insurgents,  after  a  furious  and 
sanguinary  resistance,  were  at  last  borne  down 
by  the  multitude  of  their;  opponents,  and 
driven  down  into  the  low  country  on  the  banks 
of  the  Loire.  M.  de  Bonchamp,  who  had 
always  held  out  the  policy  of  crossing  this 
river,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
uniting  themselves  to  the  royalists  of  Brittany, 
was  mortally  wounded  in  this  battle  ;  but  his 
counsels  still  influenced  their  proceedings  in 
this  emergency ;  and  not  only  the  whole  de- 
bris and  wreck  of  the  army,  but  a  great  pro- 
portion of  the  men  and  women  and  children 
of  the  country,  flying  in  consternation  from 
the  burnings  and  butchery  of  the  government 
forces,  flocked  down  in  agony  and  despair  to 
the  banks  of  this  great  river.  On  g-aining  the 
heights  of  St.  Florent,  one  of  the  most  mourn- 
ful, ahd  at  the  same  time  most  magnificent 
spectacles,  burst  upon  the  eye.  Those  heights 
form  a  vast  semicircle ;  at  the  bottom  of  which 
a  broad  bare  plain  extends  to  the  edge  of  the 
water.  Near  an  hundred  thousand  unhappy 
souls  now  blackened  over  that  dreary  expanse, 
— old  men,  infants,  and  woin|^n  mingled  with 
the  half-armed  soldiery,  caravans,  crowded 
baggage  waggons  and  teams  of  oxen,  all  full 
of  despair,  impatience,  anxiety,  and  terror. — 
Behind,  were  the  smokes  of  their  burning 
villages, -and  the  thunder  of  the  hostile  artil- 
lery ; — ^before,  the  broad  stream  of  the  Loire, 
divided  by  a  long  low  island,  also  coverecl 
with  the  fugitives — twenty.frail  barks  plying 
in  the  stream — and,  on  the  far  banks,  the 
disorderly  movements  of  those  who  had  ef- 
fected the  passage,  and  were  waiting  there  to 
be  rejoined  by  their  companions.  Such,  Ma- 
dame de  L.  assuresr  us,  was  the  tumult  and 
terrrpr  of  the  scene,  and  so  awful  the  recol- 
lections it  inspired,  that  it  can  never  be  efiaced 
from  the  memory  of  any  of  those  who  beheld 
it ;  and  that  many  of  its  awe-struck  specta- 
tors have  concurred  in  stating  that  it  brought 
forcibly  to  their  imaginations  the  unspeakable 
terrors  of  the  great  day  of  Judgment !  Through 
this  dismayed  and  bewildered  multitude,  the 
disconsolate  family  of  their  gallant  general 
made  their  way  silently  to  the  shore; — M.  de 
L.  stretched,  almost  insensible,  on  a  wretched 
litter, — his  wife;  three  months  gone  with  child, 
walking  by  his  side, — and,  behind  her,  her 
faithful  nurse,  with  her  helpless  and  astonish- 
ed infant  in  her  arms.  When  they  arrived 
on  the  beach,  they  with  difficulty  got  a  crazy 
boat  to  carry  them  to  the  island ;  but  the  aged 
monk  who  steered  it  would  not  venture  to 
cross  the  larger  branch  of  the  stream, — and 
the  poor  wounded  man  was  obliged  to  submit 
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tc  the  agony  of  another  removal.  At  length, 
they  were  landed  on  the  opposite  tank ;  where 
wretchedness  and  desolation  appeared  still 
more  conspicuous.  Thousands  of  helpless 
Wretches  were  lying  on  the  grassy  shore,  or 
roaming  about  in  search  of  the  friends  from 
whom  they  had  been  divided.  There  was  a 
^■eneral  complaint  of  cold  and  hunger ;  and  no- 
Dody  in  a  condition  to  give  any  directions,  or 
administer  any  relief.  M.  de  L.  suffered  excru- 
ciating pain  from  the  piercing  air  which  blew 
upon  his, feverish  frame; — the  poor  infant 
screamed  for  food,  and  the  helpless  mother 
was  left  to  minister  to  both; — while  her  at- 
tendant went  among  the  burnt  and  ruined 
villages,  to  seek  a  drop  of  milk  for  the  baby. 
At  length  they  g-ot  again  in  motion  for  the 
adjoining  village  of  Varades,-^M.  de  L.,  borne 
»  in  a  sort  of  chair  upon  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers, 
with  his  wife  and  the  maid-servant  walking 
before  him,  and  supporting  his  legs,  wrapped 
up  in  their  cloaks.  With  great  difficulty  they 
procured  a  little  room,  in  a  cottage  swarming 
with  soldiers, — most  of  them  famishing  for 
want  of  food,  and  yet  still  so  mindful  of  the 
r^hts  of  their  neighbours,  that  they  would 
not  take  a  few  potatoes  from  the  garden  of 
the  cottage,  till  Madame  de  L.  had  obtained 
leave  of  t^ie  proprietor. 

M.  de  Bonchamp  died  as  they  were  taking 
him  out  of  the  boat;  and  it  became  necessary 
to  elect  another  commander.  M.  de  L.  roused 
himself  to  recommend  Henri  de  Larocheja- 
quelein;  and  he  was  immediately  appointed. 
When  the  election  was  announced  to  him,  M. 
de  L.  desired  to  see  and  congratulate  his 
valiant  cousin.  He  was  already  weeping' 
over  him  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  room ;  and 
now  came  to  express  ;his  hopes  that  he  should 
soon  be  superseded  by  hi.s  recovery.  "  No," 
said  M.  de  L.,  "  that  I  believe  is  out  of  the 
question:  But  even  if  I  were  to  recover, 
I  should  never  take  the  place  you  have 
now  obtained,  and  should  be  proud  to  serve 
as  your  aid-de-camp."  —  The  day  after, 
they  advanced  towards  Rennes.  M.  de  L. 
could  find  no  other  conveyance  than  a  bag- 
gage-waggon; at  every  jolt  of  which  he 
suffered  such  anguish,  as  to  draw  forth  the 
most  piercing  shrieks  even  from  his  manly 
bosom.  After  some  time,  an  old  chaise  was 
discovered:  a  piece  of  artillery  was  thrown 
away  to  supply  it  with  horses,  and  the 
wounded  general  was  laid  in  it, — his  head 
being  supported  in  the  lap  of  Agatha,  his 
mother's  faithful  waiting-woman,  and  now 
the  only  attendant  of  his  wife  and  infant. 
In  three  painful  days  they  reached  Laval ; — 
Madame  de  L.  frequently  suffering  from 
absolute  want,  and  sometimes  getting  noth- 
ing to  eat  the  whole  day,  but  one  or  two  sour 
apples.  M.  de  L.  was  nearly  insensible  du- 
ring the  whole  journey.  He  was  roused  but 
once,  when  there  was  a  report  that  a  party 
of  the  enemy  were  in  sight.  He  then  called 
for  his  musket,  and  attempted  to  get  out  of 
the  carriage ; — ^addressed  exhortations  and  re- 
proaches to  the  troops  that  were  flying  around 
him,  and  would  not  rest  till  an  officer  in  whom 
,he  had  confidence  came  upand  restored  some 


order  to  the  detachment. — The  alarm  turned 
out  to  be  a  false  one. 

At  Laval  they  halted  for  several  days ;  and 
he  was  so  much  recruited  by  the  repose,  that 
he  was  able  to  get  for  half  an  hour  on  horse- 
back, and  seemed  to  be  fairly  in  the  way 
of  recovery;  when  his  excessive  zeal,  and 
anxiety  for  the  good  behaviour  of  the  troops, 
tempted  him  to  premature  exertions,  from  the 
consequences  of  which  he  never  aftei-wards 
recovered.  The  troops  being  all  collected 
and  refreshed  at  Laval,  it  was  resolved  to 
turn  upon  their  pursuers,  and  give  battle  to 
the  advancing  army  of  the  republic.  '  The 
conflict  was  sanguinary;  but  ended  most 
decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Vendeans.  The 
first  encounter  was  in  the  night, — and  was 
characterized  with  more  than  the  usual  con- 
fusion of  night  attacks.  The  two  armies 
crossed  each  other  in  so  extraordinary  a' 
manner,  that  the  artillery  of  each  was  sup- 
plied, for  a  part  of  the  battle,'  from  the  cais- 
sons of  the  enemy;  and  one  of  the  Vendean 
leaders,  after  exposing  himself  to  great  hazard 
in  helping  a  brother  officer,  as  he  took  him  to 
be,  6ut  of  a  ditch,  discovered,  by  the  next  flash 
of  the  cannon,  that  he  was  an  enemy — and 
immediately  cut  him  down.  After  daybreak, 
the  battle  became  more  orderly,  and  ended  in 
a  complete  victory.  This  was  the  last  grand 
crisis  of  the  insurrection.  The  way  to  La 
Vendee  was  once  more  open ;  and  the  fugi- 
tives had  it  in  their  power  to  return  triumphant 
to  their  fastnesses  and  their  homes,  after  rous- 
ing Brittany  by  the  example  of  their  valour 
and  success.  M.  de  L.  and  Henri  both  inclined 
to  this  course;  bat  other  counsels  prevailed. 
Some  were  for  marching  on  to  Nantes — others 
for  proceeding  to  Rennes — and  some,  more 
sanguine  than  the  rest,  for  pushing  directly 
for  Paris,  Time  was  irretrievably  lost  in  these 
deliberations ;  and  the  republicans  had  leisure 
to  rally,  and  bring  up  their  reinforcements, 
before  any  thing  was  definitively  settled. 

In  the  meantime,  M.  de  L.  became  visibly 
worse;  and  one  inorning,when  his  wife  alone 
was  in  the  room,  he  called  her  to  him,  and 
told  her  that  he  felt  his  death  was  at  hand ; 
— that  his  only  regret  was  for  leaving  her 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  war,  with  a  helpless 
child,  and  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  For  him- 
self, he  added,  he  died  happy,  and  with 
humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  mercy ; — but 
her  sorrow  he  could  not  bear  to  think  of; — 
and  he  entreated  her  pardon  for  any  neglect 
or  unkindness  he  might  ever  have  shown  her. 
He  added  many  other  expressions  of  tender- 
ness and  consolation;  and  seeing  her  over- 
whelmed with  anguish  at  the  despairing  tone 
in  which  he  sppke,  concluded  by  saying,  that 
he  might  perhaps  be  mistaken  in  his  prog- 
nosis ;Tr-and  hoped  still  to  live  for  her.  Next 
day  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  moving 
forward;  and,  on  the  journey,  ne  learned 
accidentally  from  one  of  the  officers,  the 
dreadful  details  of  the  Queen's  execution, 
which  his  wife  had  been  at  great  pains  to 
keep  from  his  knowledge.  This  intelligence 
seemed  to  bring  back  his  fever — though  he 
still  spoke  of  living  to  avenge  her — "If  I  do 
v2 
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lire,"  he  eaid, 
9nly — no    more 
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it  shall  now  be  for  ^sengeanoe 
mercy    from    me  !" — Tfcat 
evening,  Madame  de  L.,  entirely  overcome 
with  anxiety  and  fatig-ue,  had  fallen  into  a 
deep  sleep  on  u  mat  before  his  bed : — And 
aoon  after,  his  condition  became  altogether 
desperate.      He   was    now   speechless,   and 
nearly  insensible ; — the  sacraments  were  ad- 
ministered,  and  varieus  application*   made 
without  awaking  the  nnhappy  sleeper  by  his 
side.      Soon  after  midnight,  however,   she 
started  Up,  and  instantly  became  aware  of 
the  full  extent  of  her  misery.     To  fill  up 
its  measure,  it  was  announced  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  that  they  must  immediately 
resume  their  march  with  the  last  division  of 
ftie  army.     Tlie  thing  appeared  altogether 
impossible;   Madame  de    L.    declared  she 
would   rather  die  by  the  hands  of  the  re- 
'  publicans,  than  permit   her  husband  to  be 
moved  in  the  oonditioH  in  which  he  then 
was.     When  she  recollected,  however,  that; 
iSiese  barbarous  enemies  had  of  late  not  only: 
butchered  the  wounded  that  fell  into  their 
power,  but  mutilated  and  insulted  theif  re- 
mains, she  submitted  to  the  alternative^  and 
prepared  for  this  miserable  journey  with  a 
heart  bursting  with  anguish.    The  dy-ing  man 
was  roused  only  to  heavy  moanings  by  the 
pain  of  lifting  him  into  the  carriage, — where 
his  faithful  Agatha  again  supported  his  head, 
and  a  surgeon  watched  all  the  changes  in 
his  condition.    Madame  de   L.  was  placed 
on  horseback ;  and,  surrounded  by  her  father 
and  mother,  and  a  number  of  officers,  went 
forward,  scarcely  conscious  of  any  thing  that 
was  passing — only  that   sometimes,   in  the 
bitterness  of  her  heart,  when  she  saw  the 
dead  bodies,  of  the   republican   soldiers  on 
the  road,  she  made  her  horse  trample  upon 
■them,  as  if  in  vengeance  for  the  slaughter  of 
her  husband.     In  the  course  of  little  more 
than  an  hour,  she  thought  she  heard  some 
little  stir  in  the  carriage,  and  insisted  on  stop- 
ping'to  inquire  into  the  cause.     The  officers, 
however,  crowded  around  her ;  and  then  her 
father  came  up  and  Said  that  M.  de  L.  was 
in  the  same  state  as  before,  but  that  he  suf- 
fered dreadfully  from  the  cold,  and  would 
be  very  much  distressed  if  the  door  was  again 
to  be  opened.   Obhged  to  be  satisfied  with  this 
answer,  she  went  on  in  BuUen  and  gloomy 
silence  for  some  hours  longer  in  a  dark  and 
rainy  day  of  November.    It  was  night  when 
they  reached  the   town  of  Fougeres;    and, 
when  lifted  from  her  horse  at  the  gate,  she 
was  unable  either  to  stand  or  walk :— she 
was  carried  into  a  wretched  house,  crowded 
■with   troops  of  all  descriptions,  where  she 
waited  two  hours  in  agony  till  she  heard  that 
the  carriage  with  M.  de  L.  was  come  up. 
She  was  left  alone  for  a  dreadful  moment 
with  her  mother ;  arid  then  M.  de  Beauvbl- 
iiers  came  in,  bathed  in  tears, — and  taking 
both  her  hands,  told  her  she  must  now  think 
only  of  saving  the  child  she  carried  within 
her!     Her  husband  had  expired  when  she 
•heard  the  noise  in  the  carriage,  soon  after 
their  setting  out— and  the  surgeon  had  ac- 
cordingly left  it  as  soon  as  the  order  of  the 


march  had  carried  her  ahead ;  but  tha  faith- 
ful Agatiaa,  fearful  lest  her  appearance  mij^t 
alarm  her  mistress  in  the  midst  of  the  jour- 
ney, had  remained  aione  with  the  dead  body 
for  all  the  rest  of  Ae  day  ■!  Fatigue,  grief, 
and  anguish  of  mind,  now  threatened  Madame  ' 
de  L.  with  consequences  which  it  seems  al- 
together miraculous  that  she  should  have 
escaped.  Sie  was  seized  with  violent  pains, 
and  was  threatened  with  a  miscarriage  in  a 
room  which  served  as  a  common  passage  to 
the  crowded  and  miserable  lodging  she  had 
procured.  It  was  thought  necessary  to  bleed 
her — and,  after  some  difficulty,  a  surgeon 
was  procured.  She  can  never  forget,  she 
says,  the  formidable  apparition  of  this  warlike 
phlebotomist.  A  figure  six  feet  high,  -with 
ferocious  whiskers,  a  great  sabre  at  his  side, 
and  four  huge  pistols  in  his  belt,  stalked  up  ' 
with  a  fierce  and  careless  air  to  her  bed-side ; 
and  when  she  said  she  was  timid  about  the 
operation,  answered  harshly,  "So  am  not  I — 
I  have  killed  three  hundred  men  and  upwards 
in  the  field  in  my  time — one  of  thfem  only  this 
morning — I  think  then  I  may  venture  to 
bleed  a  woman — Gome,  come,  let  us  see  your 
She  was  felled  accordingly — and,  con- 


trary to  all  expectation,  was  pretty  well  again 
in  the  morning.  She  insisted  for  a  long  time 
in  carrying  the  body  of  her  husband  in  the 
carriage  along  with  her: — ^but  her  father, 
after  indulging  her  for  a  few  days,  contrived 
to  fall  behind  with  this  precious  deposit,  and 
informed  her  when  he  came  up  again,  that  it 
had  been  found  necessary  to  bury  it  privately 
in  a  spot  wMch  he  would  not  specify. 

This  abstract  has  grown  to  such  a  bulk  that 
we  find  we  cannot  afford  to  continue  it  on  the 
same  scale.  Nor  is  this  very  necessary;  for 
though  there  is  more  than  a  third  part  of  the 
book,  of  which  we  have  given  no  account — 
and  that,  to  those  who  have  a  taste  for  tales 
of  sorrow,  the  most  interesting  ;portion  of  it— 
we  believe  that  most  readers  will  think  they 
have  had  enough  of  La  Vendee ;  and  that  all 
will  now  be  in  a  condition  to  judge  61  the 
degree  of  interest  Or  amusement  which  the 
work  is  likely  to  afford  them.  We  shall  add, 
however,  a  brief  sketch  of  the  rest  of  its  con- 
tents.—After  a  series  of  murderous  battles,  to 
which  the  mutual  refusal  of  quarter  gavp  an 
exasperation  unknown  in  any  other  history, 
and  which  left  the  field  so  cumbered  with 
dead  bodies  that  Madame  de  L.  assures  ns 
that  it  was  dreadful  to  feel  the  lifting  of  the 
wheels,  and  the  cracking  of  the  bones,  as  her 
heavy  carriage  passed  over  them, — the  wreck 
of  the  Vendeans  succeeded  in  reaching  An- 
gers upon  the  Loire,  and  trusted  to  a  furious 
assault  upon  that  place  for  the  means  of  re- 
passing the  river,  and  regaining  their  beloved 
country.  The  garrison,  however,  proved 
stronger  and  more  resolute  than  they  had 
expected.  Their  own  gay  and  enthusiastic 
courage  had  sunk  under  a  long  course  of 
suffering  and  disaster;  and,  after  losing  a 
grfeat  number  of  men  before  the  walls,  they 
were  obliged  to  turn  back  in  confusion,  they 
did  not  well  know  whither,  but  farther  and 
farther  from  the  land  to  which  all  their  hopes 
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imd  wishes  were  directed.     In  the  tumult  of 
this  retreat,  Madame  de  L.  lost  sight  of  her 
venerable  aunt,  who  had  hitherto  been  the 
mild  and  patient  companion  of  their  wander- 
ings; and  learned  afterwards  that  she  had 
fallen  mto  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  been  publicly  executed  at 
Rennes,  for  the  crime  of  rebellion  !     At  Fon- 
geres,   at  Laval,  at   Dol,  and   Savenay,  the 
dwindled  force  of  the  insurgents  had  to  sus- 
ta'n  new  attacks  irom  their  indefatigable  pur: 
Buers,  in  which  the  officers  and  most  of  the 
soldiery  gave  still  more  extraordinary  proofs, 
than  any  we  have  yet  recorded,  of  undaunted 
valour,  and  constancy  worthy  of  better  for- 
tune.    The  weather  was  now,  in  the  latter 
end  of  November,  extremely  cold  and  rainy ; 
the  roads  almost  impassable ;  and  provisions 
very  scarce.     Often,  after  a  march  of  ten 
hours,  Madame  de  L.  has  been  obliged  to 
fish  for  a  few  cold  potatoes  in  the  bottom  of 
a  dirty  cauldron,  filled  with  greasy  water,  and 
polluted  by  the  hands  of  half  the  army.    Her 
child  sickened  from  its  teething,  and  insuffi- 
cient nonrishment;  and  every  day  she  wit- 
nessed  the   death  of  sotae  of  those  gallant 
leaders  whom  the  spring  had  seen  assembled 
in  her  halls  in  all  the  flush  of  youthful  confi- 
dence and  glwy.    After  many  a  weary  march, 
and  desperate  struggle,  about  ten  thousand 
sad  survivors  got  again  to  the  banks  of  that 
fatalLowe,  which  now  seemed  to  divide  them 
from  hope  and  protection.     Henri,  who  had 
arranged  the  whole  operation  with  consum- 
mate judgment,  found  the  shores  on  both  sides 
free  of  the  enemy: — But  all  the  boats  had 
been  removed ;  and,  after  leaving  orders  to 
construct  rafts  with  all  possible  despatch,  he 
himself,  with  a  few  attendants,  ventufed  over 
in  a  little  wherry,  which  he  had  brought  with 
him   on  a   cart,  to  make  arrangements  for 
covering  their  landing.     But  they  never  saw 
t'l^e  darfng  Henri  again  !     The  vigilant  enemy 
Came  down  upon  them  at  this  critical  moment 
— intercepted  his  return — and,  stationing  seve- 
ral armed  vessejs  in  the  stream,  rendered  the 
passage  of  the  army  altogether  impossible. 
They  fell  back  in  despair  upon  Savenay ;  and 
there  the  brave  and  indefatigable  Marigny 
told  Madame  de  L.  that  all  was  now  over — , 
that  it  was  altogether  impossible  to  resist  the 
attack  that  would  be  made  next   day — and 
Advised  her  to  seek  her  safety  in  flight  and 
disguise,  without  the  loss  of  an  instant.     She 
set  out  accordingly,  W-ith  her  mother,  in  a 
gloomy  day  of  December,  under  the  conduct 
of  a  drunken  peasant;  and,  after  being  out 
most  of  the  night,  at  length  obtained  shelter 
in  a  difty  farm  house. — from  which',  in  the 
cou'rse  of  the  day,  she  had  the  misery  of  see- 
ing her  unfortunate  countrymen  scattered  over 
the  whole  open  country,  chased  and  butchered 
without  mercy  by  the  republicans,  who  now 
took  a  final  vengeance  for  all  the  losses  they 
had  sustained.     She  had  long  been  clothed 
in  shreds  and  patdhes,  and  needed  no  disguise 
to  conceal  her  quality;     She  was  sometimes 
hidden  in  fhe  mill,  when  the  troopers  came 
to  search  for  fugitives  in  her  lonely  retreat : 
—and  oftener  sent,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  to 


herd  the  sheep  or  cattle  of  her  faithful  and 
compassionate  host,  aiong  with  his  rawboned 
daughter. 

In  this  situation  they  remained  till  late  in 
the  following  spring ; — and  it  would  be  end- 
less to  enumerate  the  hairbreadth  'scapes  and 
unparalleled  sufferings  to  which  they  were 
every  day  exposed — reduced  frequently  to 
live  upon  alms,  and  forced  every  two  or  three 
days  to  shift  their  quarters,  in  the  middle  of 
the  night,  from  one  royalist  cabin  to  another. 
Such  was  the  tong-coutinued  and  vindictive 
rigour  of  the  republican  party,  that  the  most 
eager  and  unrelaxing  search  was  made  for 
fugitives  of  all  descriptions ;  and  every  ad- 
herent of  the  insurgent  faction  who  fell  into 
their  hands  was  barbarously  murdered,  with- 
out the  least  regard  to  age,  sex,  or  individual 
innocence  !  While  skulking  about  in  this 
state  of  peril  and  desolation,  -they  had  glimpses ' 
and  occasional  rencounters  with  some  of  their 
former  companions,  whom  similar  misfortunes 
had  driven  upon  similar  schemes  of  conceal- 
ment. In  particular,  they  twice  saw  the 
daring  and  unsubduable  M.  de  Marjgny,  who 
had  wandered  over  the  whole  country  from 
Angers  to  Nantes;  and  notwithstanding  his 
gigantic  form  and  remarkable  features,  had 
contrived  so  to  disguise  himself  as  to  elude 
all  detection  or  pursuit.  He  could  counterfeit 
all  ages  and  dialects,  and  speak  in  perfection 
the  patois  of  every  village.  He  now  appeared 
before  them  in  the  character  of  an  itinerant 
dealer  in  poultry ;  and  retired  unsuspected  by 
all  but  themselves.  In  this  wretched  condi- 
tion, the  term  of  Madame  de  L.'s  confinement 
drew  on :  and,  after  a  thousand  frights  and 
disasters,  she  was  delivered  of  tvpu  daughters, 
without  any  other'assistance  than  that  of  her 
mother.  One  of  the  infants  had  its  wrist  dis- 
located ;  and  so  subdued  was  the  poor  mother's 
mind  to  the  level  of  her  fallen  fortunes,  that 
she  had  now  no  other  anxiety,  than  that  she 
might  recover  strength  enough  to  carry  it 
herself  to  the  waters  of  Bareges,  which  she 
fancied  might  be  of  sei-yice  to  it; — but  the 
poor  baby  died  within  a  fortnight  after  it  was 
born. 

Towards  the  end  of  ]794,  their  lot  was 
somewhat  softened  by  the  compassionate 
kindnessof  a  Madame  Duraoutiers,  who  offer- 
ed them  an  asylum  in  her  house ;  in  which, 
though  still  liable  to  the  searches  of  the  blood- 
hounds of  the  municipality,  they  had  more 
assistance  in  eluding  them,  and  less  misery 
to  endure  in  the  intervals.  The  whole  his- 
tory of  their  escapes  would  make  the  adven- 
tures of  Caleb  Williams  appear  a  cold  and 
barren  chronicle  ;  but  we  have  room  only  to 
mention,  that  after  the  death  of  Robespierre, 
there  was  a  great  abatement  in  the  rigour  of 
pursuit;  and  that  a  general  amnesty  was 
speedily  proclaimed,  for  all  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  insurrection.  After  several 
inward  struggles  with  pride  and  principle, 
Madame  de  L.  was  prevailed  on  to  repair  to 
Nantes,  to  avail  herself  of  this  amnesty ; — but, 
fiist  of  all,  ghe  rode  in  to  reconnoitre,  and  con- 
sult with  some  friends  of  her  hostess ;  and 
proceeded  boldly  through  the  hostile  city,  in 
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tlie  dress  of  a  peasant,  with  a  sack  at  her  back, 
and  a  pair  of  fowls  in  her  hands.  She  found 
Ihat  the  tone  was  now  to  flatter  and  conciUate 
the  insurgents  by  all  sorts  of  civilities  and 
compliments ;  and  after  some  time,  she  and 
lier  mother  applied  for,  and  obtaine.d,  a  full 
pardon  for  all  their  offences  against  the  Re- 
publican government. 

This  amnesty  drew  back  to  light  many 
of  her  former  friends,  who  had  been  univer- 
sally supposed  to  be  dead;  and  proved,  by 
the  prodigious  numbers  whom  it  brought  from 
their  hiding-places  in  the  neighbourhood,  how 
generally  the  lower  orders  were  attached  to 
their  cause,  or  how  universal  the  virtues  of 
compassion  and  fidelity  to  confiding  misery 
are  in  the  national  character.  It  also  brought 
to  the  writer's  knowledge  many  shocking 
particulars  of  the  cruel  executions  which  so 
long  polluted  that  devoted  city.  We  may  give 
a  few  of  the  instances  in  her  own  words,  as  a 
specimen  of  her  manner  of  writing ;  to  which, 
in  our  anxiety  to  condense  the  information  she 
affords  us,  we  have  paid  perhaps  too  little 
attention. 

"  Madame  de  Jourdain  fuf  menee  sur  la  Loire, 
pour  6ire  noyee  avec  ses  trois  filles.  Un  soldat 
voulut  sauver  la  plus  jeune,  qui  6tait  fort  belle. 
.  Elle  Be  jeia  a  I'eau  pour  partager  le  sort  de  sa  mere. 
La  malheureuse  enfant  tomba  sur  (jes  cadavres.  et 
n'enfbnja' point.  EUecriait:  Foussez-moi,  je  n'ai 
^as  assez  d'eau!  et  elle  peril. 

"  Mademoiselle  de  Cuissatd,  agee  de  seize  ans, 
qui  6tait  plus  belle  encore,  s'atlira'  aussi  le  merae 
interet  d'iin  officier  qui  passa  trois  heures  a  ses  pieds, 
la  suppliant  de  se  laisser  sauver.  Elle  etait  avec 
une  vielle  parenle  que  cat  homme  ne  voulait  pas  se 
risquer  a  derober  au  supplice.  Mademoiselle  de 
Cuissard  se  precipita  dans  la  Loire  avec  elle. 

"Une  mort  affreuse  fut  celle  de  Mademoiselle  de 
la  Roche  St.  Andre.  Elleeiaiterosse:  onl'cpargna. 
On  lui  laissa  nourrir  son  enfant ;  mais  il  mourut, 
et  on  la  fit  perir  le  lendemain  I  Au  reste,  il  ne  faut 
pas  eroire  que  loutes  les  femmes  enceintes  fussent 
respectees.  Cela  etait  m§me  fort  rare  ;  plus  com- 
munement  leslsoldats  massacraient  femmes  et  en- 
fants.  II  n'y  avait  que  devant  les  tribunaux,  oil  Ton 
observait  ces  exceptions  ;  et  on  y  laissait  aux  femmes 
le  lemps  de  nourrir  leurs  enfants,  comme  etant  une 
obligation  republicahie.  C'est  en  quoi  consistait 
I'humaniie  des  gens  d'alors. 

"Ma  pauvre  Agathe  avait  couru  de  bien  grands 
danaers.  Elle  m'avait  quilte  a  Norl,  pour  profiler 
de  cette  amnislie  preiendue,  dont  on  avait  parle  dans 
CO  moment.  Elle  vint  a  Names,  et_  fut  conduile 
devant  le  general  Lamberty,  le  plus  feroce  des  amis 
de  Carrier.  La  figure  d' Agathe  lui  plait:  'As-tu 
peur,  brigande?'  luidit-il.  '  Non,  general,'  repondit- 
elle.  '  He  bien!  quand  tu  auras  peur,  souviens-loi 
de  Lamberty,'  ajouia-t-il.  Elle  fut  condijite  a 
I'entrepot.  C'est  la  trop  fameuse  prison  ott  I'on 
entassoit  les'victimes  destinees  a  Sire  noyees. 
Chaque  nuit  on  venait  en  prendre  par  centaines, 
pour  les  mettre  sur  les  bateaux.  La,  on  liaii  les 
malheureux  deux  n  deux,  et  on  les  pougsait  dans 
I'eau,  a  coups  de  baionnetle.  On  saisissait  indis- 
linetement  tout  ce  qui  se  Irouvait  a  I'entrepot; 
tellement  qu'on  noya  un  jour  I'etat  major  d'une 
corvette  Anglaise,  qui  elait  prisonnier  de  guerre. 
Une  autre  fois,  Carrier,  voulant  donner  un  exemple 
de  fausteriledes  moenrsrepublieaines,  fit  enfermer 
trois  cents  filles  publiques  de  la  ville,  et  les  mal- 
heureuses  creatures  furent  noyees!  Enfin,  Ton 
estime  qu'il  a  peri  a  I'entrepot  quinze  mille  per- 
Bonnes  en  un  mois.  II  est  vrai  qu  outre  les  supplices, 
la  misere  et  la  maladie  ravageaient  les  prison  niers, 
ijui  ^talent  presses  sur  la  paille,  el  qui  ne  recevaient 


auoun  soin.  A  peine  les  connaissail-on.  Les 
cadavres  restaient  quelquefois  plus  d'un  jour  sans 
qu'on  vint  les  emporter. 

"  Agaihe  ne  douiant  plus  d'une  mort  prochaine, 
envoya  chercher  Lamberty.  II  la  conduisit  dans  un 
peiit  batiment  a  soupape,  dans  lequel  on  avail  noy^ 
les  pretres,  et  que  Carrier  lui  avait  donue.  II  etait 
seul  avec  elle,  et  voului  en  profiler:  elle  resista. 
Lamberty  la  mena§a  de  la  noyer:  elle  courui  pour 
se  Jeter  elle-nieme  a  I'eau.  Alors  cet' homme  lui 
dil ;  Allans  !  tu  es  une  brave  fille.^je  le  sauverai. 
II  la  laissa  hull  jours  seule  duns  le  batiment,  ou  elle 
entendait  les  noyades  qui  se  faisaient  la  nuit ;  ensuite 
il  la  cacha  chez  un  nomme  S  *  *  *,  qui  etaii,  com- 
me lui,  un  fidele  executeur  des  ordres  de  Carrier. 

"  Quelque  temps  apres,  la  discorde  divisa  les  r^- 
publicains  de  Names.  On  pril  le  pretexie  d'accusei 
Lamberty  d'avoir  derobe  des  femmes  aux  noyades, 
et  d'en  avoir  noye  qui  ne  devaierit  pas  l'etre._  Un 
jeune  homme,  nomme  Robin,  qui  liaii  fort  devoue 
a  Lamberty,  vint  saisir  Agathe  chez  Madame  S*''*, 
la  traina  dans  le  bateau,  el  voulut  la  poignarder, 
pour  fnire  disparailre  une  preuve  du  crime  qu'on 
reprochail  a  son  patron.  Agathe  se  jeta  a  ses  pieds ; 
parvint  a  I'attendrir,  et  il  la  cacha  chez  un  de  ses 
amis,  nomme  Lavaux,  qui  etait  honnSie  hommis,  el 
qui  avait  deja  recueilli  Madame  de  I'Epinay :  maia 
on  sut  des  le  lendemain  I'asile  d'Agalhe,  el  on  vint 
I'arrgter.  .    ,-   ,       , 

"Cependantle  parti  ennemi  de  Lamberty  con- 
tinuait  a  vouloir  le  dtouire.  II  resulta  de  cette 
circonsiance,  qu'on  jeta  de  I'interet  sur  Agathe. 
On  loua  S***  et  Lavaux  de  leur  humanite,  el  I'on 
parvint  a  faire  perir  Lamberty  !  Peu  apres  arriva  la 
mortde  Robespierre.  Agathe  resta  encore  quelques 
mois  en  prison,  puis  oblint  sa  liberty." — Vol.  ii.  pp. 
171—175. 

When  the  means  of  hearing  of  her  friends 
were  thus  suddenly  restored,  there  was  little 
to  hear  but  what  was  mournful.     Her  father 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  with  a  small  party 
of  horsemen,  after  the  rout  of  Savenay,  and 
afterwards  collected  a  little  force,  with  which 
they  seized  on  the  town  of  Ancenis,  and  had 
nearly  forced  the  passage  of  the  Loire ;  but 
they  were  surrouijded,  and  made  prisoners, 
and  all  shot  in  the  market-place !    The  brave 
Henri  de  Larochejaquelein  had  g-ained  the 
north  bank  with  about  twenty  followers,  and 
wandered  many  days  over  the  burnt  and 
bloody  solitudes  of  the  once  happy  La  Vendee. 
Overcome  with  fatig-ue  and  hunger,  they  at 
last  reached  an  inhabited  farm-house,  and  fell 
fast  asleep  in  the  bam.    They  were  soon 
roused,  however,  by  the  news  that  a  party  of 
the  republicans  were  approaching  the  sitme 
house ;  but  were  so  worn  outj  that  they  would 
not  rise,  even  to  provide  against  that  extreme 
hazard.    The  party  accordingly  entered ;  and 
being  almost  as  much  exhausted  as  the  others, 
threw  themselves  down,  without  asking  any 
questions,  at  the  other  erid  of  the  barn,  and 
slept  quietly  beside  them.    Henri  afterwards 
found  out  M.  de  la  Charrette,  by  whom  he 
was  coldly,  and  even  rudely  received  ;  but  he 
soon  raised  a  little  army  of  his  own,  and  be 
came  again  formidable  in  the  scenes  of  his 
first  successes :— till  one  day,  riding  a  little  in 
front  of  his  party,  he  fell  in  with  two  repub- 
lican soldiers,  upon  whom  his  followers  were 
about,  to  fire,  when  he  said,  "No,  no,  they 
shall  have  quarter;"  and  pushing  up  to  them, 
called  upon  them  to  surrender.   Without  say- 
ing a  word,  one  of  them  raised  his  piece,  and 
shot  him  right  through  the  forehead.    He  fell 
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lit  ODce  dead  before  them,  and  was  buried 
where  he  fell. 

"Ainsi  pent,  a  vingt  et  un  ans,  Henri  de  la 
Rochejaquelein.  Encore  a  present,  quand  les  pay- 
eans  se  rappellent  I'ardeur  et  Teclat  de  son  courage, 
sa  modesiie,  sa  facility,  et  ce  caractere  de  guerrier, 
etd*  bon  erjant,  ila  parlent  de  lui  avec  fierte  et  avec 
amour.  II  ii'est  pas  un  Vendeen  dont  on  tie  voie 
le  regard  s'animer,  quand  il  raconte  comment  il  a 
Bervi  sous  M.  Henri."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  187,  188. 

The  fate  of  the  gallant  Marigny  was  still 
more  deplorable.  He  joined* Charrette  and 
Stofflet;  but  some  misunderstanding  having 
arisen  among  them  upon  a  point  of  discipline, 
they  look  the  rash  and  violent  step  of  bring- 
ing him  to  a  court-martial,  and  sentencing  him 
to  death  for  disobedience.  To  the  horror  of 
all  the  Vendeans,  and  the  great  joy  of  the  re- 
publicans, this  urijust  and  imprudent  sentence 
was  carried  into  execution ;  and  the  cause  de- 
prived of  the  ablest  of  its  surviving  champions. 

When  they  had  gratified  their  curiosity  with 
these  melancholy  details,  Madame  de  L.  and 
her  mother  set  out  for  fiourdeaux,  and  from 
thence  to  Spain,  where  they  remained  for 
nearly  two  years— but  were  at  last  permitted 
to  return; — ^and,  upon  Bonaparte's  accession 
to  the  sovereignty,  were  even  restored  to  a 
great  part  of  their  possessions.  On  the  earnest 
entreaty'bf  her  mother,  she  was  induced  at 
last  to  give  her  hand  to  Louis  de  Larochejaque- 
lein,  brother  to  the  gallant  Henri — and  the  in- 
heritor of  his  principles  and  character.  This 
match  took  place  in  1802,  and  they  lived  in 
peaceful  retirement  till  the  late  movements 
for  the  restpration  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
The  notice  of  this  new  alliance  terminates  the 
original  Memoirs ;  but  there  is  a  supplement, 
containing  rather  a  curious  account  of  the  in- 
trigues and  communications  of  the  royalist 
party  in  Bourdeaux  and  the  South,  through 
the  whole  course  of  the  Revolution,— and  of 
the  proceedings  by  which  they  conceive  that 
they  accelerated  the  restoration  of  the  King  in 
1814.  It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  add, 
that  since  the  book  was  published,  the  secoud 
husband  of  the  unfortunate  writer  fell  in  bat- 
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tie  in  the  same  cause  which  proved  fatal  to 
the  first,  during  the  short  period  of  Bonaparte's 
last  reig-n,  and  but  a  few  days  before  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Waterloo. 

We  have  no.t  left  room  now  for  any  general 
observations — and  there  is  no  need  of  them. 
The  book  is,  beyond  all  question,  extremely 
curious  and  interesting — and  we  really  have 
no  idea  that  any  reflections  of  ours  could  ap- 
pear half  so  much  so  as  the  abstract  we  have 
now  given  in  their  stead.  One  remark,  how- 
ever, we  shall  venture  to  make,  now  that  our 
abstract  is  done.  If  all  France  were  like  La 
Vendee  in  1793,  we  should  anticipate  nothing 
but  happiness  from  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  and  of  the  old  government.  But  the 
very  fact  that  the  Vendeans  were  crashed  by 
the  rest  of  the  country,  proves  that  this  is  not 
the  case :  And  indeed  it  requires  but  a  mo- 
ment's reflection  to  perceive,  that  the  rest  of 
France  could  not  well  resemble  La  Vendee  in 
its  royalism,  unless  it  had  resembled  it  in 
the  other  peeuharities  upon  which  that  royal- 
ism was  founded — unless  it  had  aU  its  no- 
blesse resident  on  their  estates;  and  living  in 
their  old  feudal  relations  with  a  simple  and 
agricultural  vassalage.  The  book  indeed 
shows  Iwo  things  very  plainly, — and  both  of 
them  well  worth  remembering.  In  the  first 
place,  that  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness and  good  afliection  among  a  people  of 
insurgents  against  an,  established  government; 
— and,  secondly,  that  where  there  is  such  an 
aTersion  to  a  government,  as  to  break  out  in 
spontaneous  insurrection,  it  ig  impossible  en- 
tirely to  subdue  that  aversion,  either  by 
severity  or  forbearance — although  the  difier- 
ence  of  the  two  courses  of  policy  is,  that 
severity,  even  when  carried  to  the  savage  ex- 
tremity of  devastation  and  indiscriminate 
slaughter,  leads  only  to  the  adoption  of  similar 
atrocities  in  return — while  forbearance  is  at 
least  rewarded  by  the  acquiescence  of  those 
who  are  conscious  of  weakness,  and  gives 
time  and  opportunity  for  those  mutual  conces- 
sions by  which  alone  contending  factions  or 
principles  can  ever  be  permanently  reconciled. 


(JToBfmbn-,  1812.) 

Memoires  de  Fbederique  Sophie  Wilhelmine  de  Prusse,  Marsrave  de  Bareiik,  Saur  de  Fre- 
deric le  Grand.    Ecrits  de  sa  Main.    8vo.  2  tomes.    Brunswick,  Paris,  et  Londres :  1812. 


Philosophers  have  long  considered  it  as 
probable,  that  the  private  manners  of  absolute 
sovereigns  are  vulgar,  their  pleasures  low,  and 
their  dispositions  selfish  ;^-that  the  two  Ex- 
tremes of  life,  in  short,  approach  pretty  closely 
to  each  other;  and  that  the  Masters  of  man- 
kind, when  stripped  of  the  artificial  pomp  and 
magnificence  which  invests  them  in  public, 
resemble  nothing  so  nearly  as  the  meanest  of 
the  multitude.  The  ground  of  this  opinion 
is,  that  the  very  highest  and  the  very  lowest 
«1  mankind  are  equally  beyond  the  influence 
(li  that  wholesome  control,  to  which  aU  the 
32      ' 


intermediate  classes  are  subjected,  by  their 
mutual  dependence,  and  the  need  they  have 
for  the  good  will  and  esteem  of  their  fellows. 
Those  who  are  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  scale 
are  below  the  sphere  of  this  influence ;  and 
those  at  the  very  top  are  above  it.  The  one 
have  no  chance  of  distinction  by  any  eflfort 
they  are  capable  of  making;  and  the  other 
are  secure  of  the  highest  degree  of  it,  without 
any.  Both  therefore  are  indifferent,  or  ver jr 
nearly  so,  to  the  opinion  of  mankind :  the  for- 
mer, because  the  naked  subsistence  which 
they  earn  by  their  labour  will  not  be  affected 
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by  tliat  opinion ;  and  the  latter,  because  their 
legal  power  and  preeminence  are  equally  in- 
dependent of  it.  Those  who  have  nothing  to 
lose,  in  short,  are  not  very  far  from  the  condi- 
tion of  those  who  hav«  nothing^ more  to  gain; 
and  the  maxim  of  reckoning  one's-self  last, 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  politeness,  and  leads, 
insensibly,  from  the  mere  practice  of  dissiraa- 
lation,  to  habits  of 'kindness  and  sentiments  of 
generous  independence,  is  equally  inapplica- 
ble to  the  case  of  those  who  are  obviously  and 
in  reality  the  last  of  their  kind,  and_ those  vrho 
are  quite  indisputably  the  first.  Both  there- 
fore are  deprived  of  the  checks  and  of  the 
training,  which  restrain  the  selfishness,  and 
call  out  the  sensibilities  of  other  men :  And, 
remote  and  contrasted  as  their  actual  situa- 
tion must  be  allowed  to  be,  are  alike  liable 
to  exhibit  that  disregard  for  the  feelings  of 
others,  and.  that  undisguised  preference  for 
their  own  gratification,  which  it  is  the  boast  of 
modern  refinement  to  have  subdued,  or  at  least 
effectually  concealed,  among  the  happier  or- 
,  ders  of  society.  In  a  free  country,  indeed,  the 
monarch,  if  he  share  at  all  in  the  spirit  of 
liberty,  may  escape  this  degradation,;  because 
he  wfll  then  feel  for  how  much  he  is  depend- 
ent on  the  good  opinion  of  his  countrymen ; 
and,  in  general,  where  there  is  a  great  ambi- 
tion for  popularity,  this  pernicious  effect  of 
high  fortune  will  be  in  a  great  degree  avoided . 
But  the  ordinary  class  of  arbitrary  rulers,  who 
found  their  whole  claim  to  distinction  upon 
the  accident  of  their  birth  and  station,  may  be 
expected  to  realize  all  that  we  have  intimated 
as  to  the  peculiar  manners  and  dispositions  of 
the  Caste  ;  to  sink,  like  their  brethren  of  the 
theatre,  when  their  hour  of  representaticfti  is 
over,  into  gross  sensuality,  paltry  inti-igiies, 
and  dishonourable  squabbles;  and,  in  short, 
to  be  fully  more  likely  to  beat  their  wives  and 
cheat  their  benefactors,  than  any  other  set  of 
persons— out  of  the  condition  of  tinkers. 

But  though  these  opinions  have  long  seem- 
ed pretty  reasonable  to  those  who  presumed 
to  reason  at  all  on  such  subjects,  and  even 
appeared  to  be  tolerably  well  confirmed  by 
the  few  indications  that  could  be  obtained  as 
to  the  state  of  the  fact,  there  was  but  little 
prospect  of  the  world  at  large  getting  at  the 
exact  truth,  either  by  actual  observation  or  by 
credible  report,  The  tone  of  adulation  and 
outrageous  compliment  is  so  firmly  establish- 
ed, and  as  it  were  positively  prescribed^  for 
all  authorized  caramunioations  from  the  inte- 
rior of  a  palace,  that  it  would  be  ridiculous 
even  to  form  a  guess,  as  to  its  actual  condi- 
tion, from  such  materials :  And,  with  regard 
♦o  the  casual  observers  who  might  furnish 
less  suspected  information,  a  great  part  are 
too  vain,  and  too  grateful  for  the  opportunities 
they  have  enjoyed,  to  do  any  thing  which 
might  prevent  their  recurrence ;  while  others 
are  kept  silent  by  a  virtuous  shame ;  and  the 
remainder  are  discredited,  and  perhaps  not 
always  without  reason,  as  the  instruments  of 
faction  or  envy.  There  seemed  great  reason 
to  fear,  therefore,  that  this  curious  branch  of 
Natural  History  would  be  left  to  mere  theory 
and  conjecture,  and.  never  be  elucidated  by 


the  testimony  of  any  competent  observer; 
when  the  volumes  before  us  made  their  ap- 
pearance, to  set  theory  and  conjecture  at  rest, 
and  make  the  private  character  of  such  sove- 
reigns a  matter  of  historical  recowl. 

They  bear  to  be  Memoirs  of  a  Princess  of 
Prussia,  written  by  herself;  and  are  in  fact 
memoirs  of  the  private  life  of  most  of  the 
princes  of  Germany,  written  by  one  of  their 
own  number — with  great  freedom  indeed— 
but  with  an  evident  partiality  to  the  fraterni- 
ty; and  unmS-dcing  more  of  the  domestic 
manners  and  individual  habits  of  persons  in 
that  lofty  station,  than  any  other  work  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  ushered  into 
the  world  without  any  voucher  for  its  authen- 
ticity, or  even  any  satisfactory  account  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  manuscript  was  obtaiia- 
ed :  But  its  genuineness,  we  understand,  is 
admitted  even  by  those  whose  inclinations 
would  lead  them  to  deny  it,  and  appears  to  us 
indeed  to  be  irresistibly  established  by  inter- 
nal evidence.*  It  is  written  in  the  vulgar 
gossiping  style  of  a  chambermaid ;  but  at  the 
same  time  with  very  con,siderable  cleverness 
and  sagacity,  as  to  the  conception  and  delinea- 
tion of  character.  It  is  full  of  events  and  por- 
traits— and  also  Of  egotism,  detraction,  and 
inconsistency ;  but  all  delivered  with  an  air  Of 
good  faith  that  leaves  us  little  room  to  doubt 
of  the  facts  that  are  reported  on  the  writer's 
own  authority,  or,  in  any  case,  of  her  own  be- 
lief in  the  justness  of  her  opinions.  Indeed, 
half  the  edification  of  the  book  consists  in  the 
lights  it  affords  as  to  the  character  of  the 
writer,  and  consequently  as  to  the  effects  of 
the  circumstances  in  which'  she  was  placed": 
nor  is  there  any  thing,  in  the  very  curious 
picture  it  presents,  more  striking  than  the  part 
she  unintentionally  contributes,  in  the  pecu- 
liarity of  her  own  taste  in  the  colouring  and 
delineation.  The  heartfelt  ennui,  and  the 
affected  contempt  of  greatness,  so  strangely 
combined  with  her  tenacity  of  all  its  privi- 
leges, and  her  perpettial  intrigues  and  quarrels 
about  precedence' — the  splendid  encomiums 
on  her  own  inflexible  integrity,  intermixed 
with  the  complacent  narrative  of  perpetual 
trick  and  duplicity — hej-  bitter  complaints  of 
the  want  of  zeal  and  devotedness  in  her 
friends,  and  the  desolating  display  of  her  own 
utter  heartlessness  in  every  page  of  the  his- 
tory-^and, — finally,  her  outrageous  abuse  of 
almost  every  one  with  whom  she  is  connect- 
ed, alternating  with  professions  of  the  greatest 
regard,  and  occasional  apologies  for  the  most 
atrocious  'among  them,  when  they  happen  to 
conduct  themselves  in  conformity  to  her  own 
little  views  at  the  moment — are  all,  we  think, 
not  only  irrefragable  proofs  of  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  singular  work  before  us,  but, 

*  I  have  not  reneriily  made  any  enquiries  on  iliis 
subject !  and  It  is  possible  that  the  authenticil)'  of 
this  sirange  book  may  have  been  iliscredited,  since 
the  now  remote  period  when  1  last  heard  it  discuss- 
ed. It  is  obvious  at  first  sight  that  it  is  full  of  ex- 
aggerations !  But  {hat  is  loo  common  a  cbaractenslJ* 
ofgenuinQ  memoirs  written  in  the  tran(\hant  atyl« 
to  which  it  belongs,  to  detract  much  from  iheCreiiil 
to  which  the  minuteness  and  confidence  of  its  da 
tails  may  otherwise  be  thought  to  entitle  it. 
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together  with  the  lowness  ef  its  styie  and  dic- 
tion, are  features — tind  pietty  prominent  ones 
— 'in  that  portraiture  of  royal  maeners  and  dis- 
positions which  we  conceive  it  to  be  its  chief 
office  and  chief  merit  to  display.  In  this 
point  of  view,  we  conceive  the  publication  to 
be  equally  curious  and  instructive ;  and  there 
is  a  vivacity  in  the  style,  and  a  rapidity  in  the 
narrative,  which  renders  it  at  all  events  very 
entertaining,  though  little  adapted  forabstraot 
or  abi-idgment. — We  must  endeavour,  how- 
ever, to  give  our  i-eaders  some  notion  ef  its 
contents. 

WhaA:  is  now  before  iis  is  but  a  fragment, 
extending  from  the  biith  of  the  author  la 
17fl7  to  the  year  1742,  and  is  chiefly  occupied 
with  the  court  of  Bewin,  down  till  her  mar- 
riage with  the  Prince  of  Hareith  in  1731.  She 
sets  off  with  a  portrait  of  her  father  Frederic 
William,  whose  peculiarities  are  already  pret- 
ty well  known  by  the  dotiful  commentories 
■of  his  son,  and  Voltaire.  His  daughter  begins 
with  him  a  little  more  handsomely ;  and  as- 
sures us,  that  he  had  "  talents  of  the  fir^  or- 
der"— "an  excellent  hearf'-^and,  in  short, 
"all  the  qualities  which  goto  the  eonstitution 
of  great  men."  Smeh  is  the  flattering  outline; 
But  candour  reqiiired  some  shading;  and  we 
must  confess  that  it  is  laid  on  freely,  and  with 
good  effect.  •  His  temper,  she  admits,  was  un- 
governable, and  often  hurried  him  into  ex- 
cesses altogether  unworthy  of  his  lajik  and 
situation.  Then  it  must  also  be  allowed  that 
he  vras  somewhat  hard-hearted ;  and  through- 
out his  whole  life-  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  cardinal  virtue  of  Justice  over  the 
weaker  attribute  of  Mercy.  Moreover,  "  his 
excessive  love  of  money  exposed  him"  (her 
Boyal  Highness  seems  to  think  very  unjustly) 
"to  the  imputation  of  avarice."  And,  finally, 
she  informs,  us,  without  any  circiumlneaitioH, 
that  he  was  a  eiazy  bigot  in  religion— saspi- 
cious,  jealous,  and  deceitful — and  entertained 
a  profound  contempt  for  the  whole  sex  to 
which  his  dutiful  biographer  belongs. 

This  "great  and  amiable"  prince  was  mar- 
ried, as  every  body  knows,  to  a  princess  of 
Hanover,  a  daughter  of  our  George  the  First ; 
of  whom  he  was  outrageously  jealous,  and 
whom  he  treated  with  a  degree  of  bmtaiity 
that  would  almost  have  justified  any  form  of 
revenge.  The  princess,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  irreproachably  chaste :  But  had, 
notwithstanding,  some  of  the  usual  vices  of 
slaves;  and  tormented  her  tyrant  to  very  good 
purpose  by  an  intenninaijle  system  of  the 
most  crooked  and  provoking  intrigues,  chiefly 
about  the  marriages  of  her  family,  but  occa- 
sionally upon  other  subjects,  carried  on  by 
the  basest  took  and  ifflstruments,  and  for  a 
long  time  in  confederacy  with  thJe  daughter 
who  has  here  leeorded  their  history.  But 
though  Ae  had  tlms  the  satisfaction  of  fre- 
quently enragifflg  her  husband,  we  o^inot  help 
thinking  that  ste  had  herself  by  far  the  worst 
of  the  game ;  and  indeed  it  is  impossible  to 
read,  without  a  mixed  feelihgof  pity  and  con- 
tempt, the  catalogue  of  miserable  shifts  which 
this  poor  creature  was  perpetnaUy  forced  to 
employ  to  avoid  detection,  and  escape  the 


beatings  with  which  it  was  frequently  accom* 
paniedi — feigned  sieknesses^-midnight  con- 
sultations—hidings  behind  sMeens  and  under 
beds — spies  at  her  husband's  drunken  orgies 
— burning  of  letters,  pocketing  of  inkstandsj 
and  all  the  paltry  apparatus  of  boardjoiig-school 
imposture ; — together  with  the  naore  revolting 
criminairtyofliestoldin  the  mklst  of  car-esses, 
and  lessons  of  faisehood  anxiously  inculcated 
on  the  minds  of  her  children. — It  is  edifying 
to  know,  that,  with  all  this  low  cunning,  and 
practice  in  deceiving,  this  poor  lady  was  her- 
self the  dupe  of  a  ppeposterous  and  unworthy 
corafidemce.  She  told  every  thing  to  a  favour- 
ite chambeTmaid — who  told  it  over  again  to 
one  of  the  ministers — who  told  it  to  the  King : 
And  though  the  treachery  of  her  confidante 
was  perfectly  notorious,  and  she  herself  was 
reduced  privately  to  borrow  money  from  the 
King  of  England  in  order  to  bribe  her  to  se- 
crecy, she  never  could  keep  from  her  any  one 
fting  that  it  was  of  importance  to  conceal. 

The  ingenious  Priiweas  before  us  had  for 
many  years  no  other  banither  than  the  Great 
Frederic,  who  afterwards  suocee(fed  to  the 
thcone,  but  whose  exfreme  ill  health  in  his 
childhood  seemed  lorender  her  accession  a 
matter  of  considerable  probability.  Her  al- 
liance consequently  became  an  early  objwt 
of  ambition  to  most  of  the  Protestant  princes 
of  her  time ;  and  before  she  was  fully  ei^t 
years  old,  her  father  and  mother  had  had  fifiy 
quarrels  about  her  marriage.  About  the  same 
time,  she  assures  us  that  a  Swedish'  ofiicer, 
who  was  a  great  conjurer,  informed  her,  after 
inspecting  her  haa!Ki,  "that  she  would  be 
sought  in  marriage  by  the  Kings  of  Sweden, 
England,  Russia,  and  Poland,  but  would  not 
be  united  to  any  of  them :" — a  prediction,  the 
good  Princess  declares,  that  was  afterwards 
verified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  The 
Swedish  propositioia  indeed  follows  hard  Hpon 
the  prophecy ;  for  tlie  very,  next  year  engage- 
ments are  taken  for  that  raiatch,  whicli  are 
afterwards  abandoned  on  account  of  the  ten- 
der age  of  the  parties. — The  Princess  here 
regales  us  with  an  account  of  her  own  vivac- 
ity and  angdic  memory  at  this  period,  and 
with  a  copious  interlude  of  all  the  court  scan- 
dal during  the  first  days  of  her  existenoe. 
But  as  we  scarcely  imagine  that  the  scandal- 
ous chronicle  of  Berlin  for  the  year  3713, 
would  excite  nmok  interest  in  this  country  in 
the  year  1812,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  to 
pass  over  the  galleurtries  of  Madame  de  Bks- 
pil  and  the  treasons  of  M.  Clement ;  merely 
noticing,  that  after  the  exeoution  of  the  latter, 
the  King  ordered  every  letter  that  came  to 
his  capital  to  be  opened,  and  never  dept  with- 
out drawn  swords  and  cocked  pistols  at  his 
side.  But  while  he  was  thus  trembling  at 
imaginary  d^gera,  he  was,  if  we  can  believe 
his  infant  daughter,  upon  the  very  brink  ef 
others  snfiioiently  serious.  His  cmef  fevoor- 
ites  were  the  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  is  briefly 
characterized  in  these  Memoirs  as  brutal," 
cruel  and  deceitful,  and  the  minister  Grum- 
kow,  who  is  represented.  On  the  same  author- 
ity, as  a  mere  concentration  nf  all  the  vioeg. 
These  worthy  persons  had  set  their  hearts 
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upon  our  author's  marriage  with  the  nephew 
of  the  former,  and  lier  ultimate  elevation  to 
the  throne  by  the  death  of  her  sickly  brother. 
But  when  that  brother  begins  to  improve  in 
health,  and  the  old  King  not  only  makes  his 
will  witliout  consulting  them,  but  threatens 
to  live  to  an  unreasonable  age,  they  naturally 
become  impatient  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  wishes,  and  resolve  to  out  off  both  father 
and  son,  the  first  time  they  can  catch  them 
together  at  ah  exhibition  of  ropedancing, — 
with  which  elegant  entertainment  it  seems 
the  worthy  monarch  was  in  the  habit  of  re- 
creating himself  almost  every  evening.     The 
whole  of  this  dreadful  plot,  we  are  assured, 
was  revealed  to  the  King,  with  all  its  particu- 
laritis.  by  a  lady  in  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
^piratorfe :  but  they  contrive,  somehow  or  other, 
to  play  their  parts  so  adroitly,  that,  after  a  long 
investigation,  they  are  reinstated  in  favour, 
and  their  fair  accuser  sent  to  pine,  on  brea^ 
and  water,  in  a  damp  dungeon  at  Spandau.  * 
In  the  year  1717,  Peter  the  Great  came 
with  his  Empress  and  court  to  pay  a  visit  at 
Berlin ; — and  as  the  whole  scene  is  described 
■with  great  vivacity  in  the  vi*ork  before  us,  and 
serves  to  illustrate  its  great  theme  of  the  pri- 
vate manners  of  soverei^s,  we  shall  make 
rather  a  fuller  abstract  of  it  than  we  can  afford 
for  most  parts  of  the  narrative.     The  degrees 
of  grossn'ess  and  pretension  are  infinite — and 
the  court  of  Prussia,  where  the  Sovereign  got 
dmnk  and  kicked  his  counsellors,  and  beat 
the  ladies  of  his  familv,  thought  itself  en- 
titled to  treat  Peter  and  his  train  as  a  set  of 
Barbarians! — On  his  first  presentation,   the 
Czar  took  Frederic  firmly  by  the  hand,  and 
said,  he  was  glad  to  see  him :  he  then  oifered 
to  kiss  the  Queen — but  she  declined  the  hon- 
our. He  next  presented  his  son  and  daughter, 
and   four    hundred    ladies    in  waiting — the 
greater  part  of  whom,  our  Princess  assures 
us,    were   washerwomen   and   scullions  pro- 
moted to  that  nominal  dignity.     4-^most  every 
one  of  them,  however,  she  adds,  had  a,  baby 
richly  dressed  in  her  arms — and  when  any 
one  asked  whose  it  was,  answered  with  great 
coolness  and  complacency,  that  "  the  Czar  had 
done  her  the  honour  to  make  her  the  mother 
of  it." — The  Czarine  was  very  short,  tawny, 
and  ungraceful — dressed  like    a    provincial 
German  player,  in   an  old   fashioned    robe, 
covered  with  dirt  and  silver,  and  with  some 
dozens  of  medals  and  pictures  of  saints  strung 
down  the  front,  which  clattered  every  time 
she  moved,  like  the  bells  of  a  packhorse^ 
She  spoke  little  German,  and  no  French ;  and 
finding  that  she  got  on  but  ill  with  the  Queen 
and  her  party,  she  called  her  fool  into  a  corner 
to  come  and  entertain  her  in  Russian — which 
she  did  with  such  effect,  that  she  kept  her  in 
a  continual  roar  of  laughter  before  all  the 
court.    The  Czar  himself  is  described  as  tall 
and  rather  handsome,  though  with  something 
intolerably  harsh  in  his  physiognomy.    On 
first  seeing  Our  royal  author  he  took  her  up  in 
liis  arms,  and  rubbed  the  skin  off  her  face  in 
kissing  her  with  his  rough  beard;  laughing 
very  heartily  at  the  airs  with  which  she  re- 
sented this  femiljarity.    He  was  liable   at 


times  to  convulsive  starts  and  spasms,  and 
being  seized,  with  one  of  them  when  at  table, 
with  his  knife  in  his  hand,  put  his  hosts  into 
no  little  bodily  terror.  He  told  the  Queeh, 
however,  that  he  would  do  her  no  harm,  and 
took  her  hand  in  token  of  his  good  humour ; 
but  squeezed  it  so  unmercifully  that  she  was 
forced  to  cry  out — at  which  he  laughed  again 
with  grea't  violence,  and  said,  "her  bones 
were  not  so  well  knit  as  his  Catherine's." 
There  was  to  be  a  grand  ball  in  the  evening; 
but  as  soon  as  he  had  done  eating,  he  got  up, 
and  trudged  home  by  himself  to  his  lodgings 
in  the  suburbs.  Next  -day  they  went  to  see 
the  curiosities  of  the  place. — What  pleased 
him  most  was  a  piece  of  antique  sculpture, 
most  grossly  indecent.  Nothing,  however, 
would  serve  him  but  that  his  wife  should  kiss 
this  figure;  and  when  she  hesitated,  he  told 
her  he  would  cut  oiF  her  head  if  she  refused. 
He  then  asked  this  pieee  and  several  other 
things  of  value  from  the  King,  and  packed 
them  ofi"  for  Petersburgh,  without  ceremony. 
In  a  few  days  after  he  took  his  departure ; 
leaving  the  palace  in  which  he  had  been 
lodged  in  such  a  state  of  filth  and  dilapidation 
as  to  remind  one,  says  the  princess,  of  the 
desolation  of  Jerusalem. 

We  now  come  to  a  long  chapter  of  the  au- 
thor's personal  sufferings,  from  a  sort  of  half 
governess,  half  chambermaid,  of  the  name  of 
Letti,  who  employed  herself  all  day  in  beat- 
ing and  scratching  her,  for  refusing  to  repeat 
all  that  the  King  and  the  Queen  said  in  her 
hearing,  and  kept  her  awake  all  night  by 
snoring  like  fifty  troopers.  This  accomplished 
person  also  invented  ingenious  nicknames, 
which  seem  to  have  had  much  currency,  for 
all  the  leading  persons  about  the  court.  The 
Queen  she  always  called  La  grande  dnessCj 
and  her  two  favourites  respectively  La  grosse 
vache,  and  La  sotte  bete.  Sometimes  she  only 
kicked  the'  Princess'  shins — at  other  times 
she  pummelled  her  on  the  nose  till  "  she  bled 
like  a  calf;"  and  occasionally  excoriated  her 
face  by  rubbing  it  with  acrid  substances. 
Such,  however,  was  the  magnanimity  of  her 
royal  pupil,  that  she  never  made  the  least 
complaint  of  this  dreadful  usage  ;  but  an  old 
lady  found  it  out,  and  told  the  Queen,  that 
"her  daughter  was  beaten  every  day  like 
plaster,"  and  that  she  would  be  brought  to 
her  one  morning  with  her  bones  broken,  if  she 
did  not  get  another  attendant.  So  La  Letti  is 
dismissed,  though  with  infinite  difficulty,  and 
after  a  world  of  intrigue;  because  she  had 
been  recommended  by  my  Lady  Arlingtoiij 
who  had  a  great  deal  to  say  with  the  court  of 
England,  with  which  it  was.  at  that  time,  a 
main  object  to  keep  well !  feut  she  is  got  rid 
of  at  last,  and  decamps  with  all  the  Princess' 
wardrobe,  who  is  left  without  a  rag  to  oovei 
her  nakedness.  Soon  after  this,  the  King  h 
taken  with  a  colic  one  very  hot  June;  and  is 
judiciously  shut  lip  in  a  close  room  with  a 
large  comfortable  fire ;  by  the  side  of  whiek 
he  commands  hiS  daughter  to  sit,  and  watch 
like  a  vestal,  till  her  eyes  are  ready  to  start 
from  her  head ;  an4  she  falls  into  a  dysentery, 
of  which  she  gives  a  long  history. 
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Being  now  at  the  ripe  age  of  twelve,  her 
tnothei' takes  hei-  into  her  confidence,  and  be- 
gins with  telhng  her,  that  there  are  certain 
people  who  are  her  eneinies,  to  whom  she 
commands  her  never  to  show  any  kindness  or 
civihty.  She  then  proceeds  to  name  "  three 
fourths  of  all  Berlin."  But  her  great  object 
is  to  train  her  daughter  to  be  a  spy  on  her 
father,  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  every 
thing  secret  from  him  and  his  counsellors; 
and  to  arrange  measures  for  a  match  between 
her  and  her  nephew  the  Duke  of  Gloucester 
— afterwards  Prince  of  Wales,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  his  father  George  II.  In  1723,  George 
I.  comes  to  visit  his  daughter  at  Berlin,  and  is 
characterised,  we  cannot  say  very  favourably, 
by  his  grandchild.  He  was  very  stupid,  she 
says^  with  great  airs  of  wisdom — had  no  gen- 
erosity but  for  his  favourites,  and  the  mis- 
tresses by  whom  he  let  himself  be  governed 
— spoke  little,  and  took  no  pleasure  in  hearing 
any  thing  but  niaiseries : — since  his  accession 
to  the  English  throne  he  had  also  become  in- 
supportaMy  haughty  and  imperious.  When 
the  fair  author  was  presented  to  him,  he  took 
up  a  candle,  held  it  close  to  her  face,  and  ex- 
amined her  all  over  without  saying  a  word : 
at  table  'he  preserved  the  same  magnificent 
silence;  judging  wisely,  the  Princess  observes, 
that  it  was  better  to  say  nothing  than  to  ex- 
pose himself  by  talking.  Before  the  end  of 
the  repast  he  was  taken  ill ;  and  tumbled  down 
on  the  floor,  his  hat  falling  off  on  one  side, 
and  his  wig  on  the  other.  It  was  a 'full  hour 
before  he  came  to  himself;  and  it  was  whis- 
pered tha,t  it  was  a  sort  of  apoplexy :  How- 
ever, he  was  well  enough  next  day;  and 
arranged  every  thing  for  the  marriage  of  the^ 
author  with  his  grandson,  and  of  her  brother 
with  the  Princess  Amelia.  Obstacles  arose, 
however,  to  the  consummation  of  this  double 
alliance ;  and  although  the  two  Sovereigns  had 
another  meeting  on  the  subject  the  year  after; 
still  the  necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of 
parliament  occasioned  an  obstruction ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  Frederic  having  thought  fit  to 
seize  several  tall  Hanoverians,  and  enrol  them 
by  force  in  his  regiment  of  giants,  the  English 
monarch  resented  this  outi-age,  and  died  of 
another  attack  of  apoplexy  before  matters 
could  be  restored  to  a  right  footing. 

Soon  after  this  catastrophe,  Frederic  takes 
to  drinking  with  the  Imperial  ambassador; 
and,  when  his  stomach  gets  into  disorder, 
becomes  outrageously  pious;  orders  his  valet 
to  sing  psalms  before  him,  and  preaches  him- 
self to  his  family  every  afternoon.  The 
Princess  and  her  brother  are  ready  to  suffo- 
cate with  laughter  at  these  discourses;  but 
the  hypochondria  gains  ground;  and  at  last 
the  King  talks  seriously  of  resigning  his 
crown,  and  retiring  with  his  family  to  a  small 
house  in  the  country;  where  his  daughter 
should  take  care  of  the  linen,  his  son  of  the 
provisions,  and  his  wife  of  the  kitchen.  To 
divert  these  rnelancholy  thoughts,  he  is  per- 
suaded to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
Augustus  King  of  Poland ;  and  there,  large 
potations  of  Hungarian  wine  speedily  dissipate 
all  his  dreams  of  devotipn.    Nothing  in  modern 
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history,  we  suppose,  comes  nears  the  profli- 
gacy of  the  Court  of  Dresden  at  that  period. 
Augustus,  who  never  closed  a  day  in  sobriety, 
openly  kept'  a  large  seraglio  in  his  palace, 
and  had  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  chil- 
dren by  its  inhabitants.  One  of  those  who 
had  all  along  been  recognized  as  his  daugh- 
ter, was  at  this  time  his  favourite  mistress; 
while  she,  disdaining  to  be  faithful  to  this  in- 
cestuous cqnnectionj  lavished  all  her  favour 
on  a  brother,  who  was  her  avowed  lover,  and 
the  rival  of  their  common  parent ! — Frederic, 
however,  was  so  much  pleased  with  these 
doings,  that  he  entered  into  a  treaty  for  mar- 
rying his  daughter  to  this  virtuous  elector, 
who  was  then  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  the  year 
after,  Augustus  came  to  Berlin,  to  follow  out 
his  suit,  where  he  was  received  in  great  state, 
and  the  daughter-mistress  caressed  by  the 
chaste  queen  and  her  daughter.  There  is  a 
good  description  of  a  grand  court  dinner  given 
on  this  occasion;  in  which,  after  a  long  ac- 
count of  the  marshalling  of  princes  and  prin- 
cesses, the  business  of  the  day  is  summed  up 
in  the  following  emphatic  words — On  hut 
fCne  santes — on  parla  peu — et  on  s'ennuya 
beaucoup!  The  two  kings,  however,  had  va- 
rious Ute-a-tete  parties  that  were  more  jolly ; 
and  in  which  they  continued  at  table  from 
one  o'clock,  which  was  their  hour  of  dinner, 
till  near  midnight.  In  spite  of  all  this  cor- 
diality, however,  the  treaty  of  marriage  was 
broken  off':  the  heir-apparent  of  Augustus 
haying  obstinately  refused  to  mtify  those  arti- 
cles in  it  which  required  his  concurrence. 

The  King  now  resolved  to  match  his  daugh- 
ter with  a  poor  German  prince,  called  the 
Duke  of  Weissenfield ;  at  which  his  wife,  who 
had  been  all  this  time  intriguing  busily  to 
bring  about  the  union  originally  projected 
with  the  Prince  of  Wales,  is  in  despair,  and 
persuades  him  to  let  her  make  one  effort  more 
to  bring  her  brother  of  England  to  a  determi- 
nation. And  here  we  have  a  very  curious 
piece  ofsecret  history,  which,  thoughit  touches 
the  policy  of  the  Court  of  England,  has  hitherto 
been  unknown,  we  believe,  in  this  country. 
A  confidential  agent  arrives  from  Hanover, 
who  informs  the  Queen,  that  the  Prince  of 
Wales  has  made  up  his  mind  to  come  imme- 
diately to  Berlin,  and  to  marry  her  daughter, 
without  waiting  for  the  formal  consent  of  his 
father,  or  the  English  Parliament,  who,  how- 
ever, he  has  no  doubt,  will  neither  of  them 
hesitate  to  ratify  the  act  when  it  is  once 
over.  The  Queen  is  transported  with  this 
news ;  and  is  so  much  intoxicated  with  joy 
on  the  occasion,  that  she  bethinks  herself  of 
confiding  the  whole  story  in  the  evening  to 
the  English  ambassador — who  instantly  writes 
home  to  his  Court ;  and,  his  letter  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  State,  produces  an 
immediate  mandate  to  the  Prince,  to  set  out 
for  England  without  the  delay  of  a  moment. 
This  mandate  arrives  just  as  his  Royal  High- 
ness is  taking  post  with  bridal  impatience  for 
Berlin  :  and,  as  it  is  addressed  to  him  through 
the  public  offices,  requires  his  implicit  obe- 
dience. The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  the  Prin- 
cess assures  us,  that  George  II.  was  himself 
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deskmis  that  th&  match  shomM  be  eondnded 
■without  ■waiting  for  the  uDcerlaiift  sanction  of 
his  Parliament,,  and  had  suggested  this  device 
of  a  seeming  etowrierie  on  the  part  of  his  son ; 
but:  the  indkeretiaii.  of  hei'  mother,,  in  blabbiiag 
the  matter  to  the  ambassadloii,  and  his  com- 
munication tO'  the-  ministry,  left  the  monatoh 
no  choice,  but  to  dissemble  his  tmortification, 
and  lend  his  authority  to  prevent  the  execu- 
tion of  a  project  ■which  had  or%inated  with 
hiraself. 

But,  whatever  may  be  the  true  theory  of 
this  disasiter,  it  seems  to;  be  certain,  that  the 
disappointmertt  put  the  King  of  Prussia  into 
exceeding  bad  humour,  and,  concurring  ■with 
an  witimely  fit  of  the  gout,  made  the  lives  of 
his  family  still  more  uncomfortable  than  he 
took  care  at  all  times  to  render  them.  The 
account  indeed  which  is  here  given  of  the 
domestie  habits  of  this  worthy  sovereign, 
thoug^h  humiliating, in  some  degree  to  human 
nature,  has  yet  something  in  it  so  extrava- 
gan/t,  as  to  be  actually  ludicrous  and  farcical. 
He  Ordered  his  children  to  come  to  his  apart- 
ment at  ftine  o'clock  every  morning,  and  kept 
them  close  prisoners  there  the  whole  day, 
not  totting  them  once  out  of  his  sight,  "powr 
qaelique  raisan  qtm  ce  fut."  His  employment 
■was  to  curse  and  abuse  them  with  every 
coarse  term  of  reproach, — his  daughter  getting 
no  Qthei  name  than  la  Canaille  Anglaise,  and 
his  son,  h  Coquin  de  Fritz.  He  had  always 
been- i» the praetieeof  fa'raiahing them ;  partly 
out  of  avarice,  and  partly  from  lihe  love  of 
tormenting;  but  now  even  the  soup  made- of 
bare  bones  and  salt  was  retrenched.  He  often 
refused  to  let  them  have  any  thing  whatso- 
ever ;  and  spit  into  the  dishes  out  of  which  he 
had  helped  himself,  in  order  to  prevent  their 
touching  thetn !  At  other  times  he  would 
insist  upon  their  eating  all  sorts  of  unwhole- 
some and  disgusting  compositions — "  ce  qui 
nous  obligeait  quelquefois  de  rendre,  en  sa 
presence,  tout  ce  que  nous  avions  dans  to 
coups!"  Even  this,  however,  was  not  the 
worst  of  it.  He  very  frequently  threw  the 
plates  at  their  heads;  and  scarcely  ever  let 
his  daughtengo  out  of  the  room,  ■without  a-imi- 
ma  a  sly  blow  at  her  with  the  end  of  his 
crutch.  The  unihappy  Frederic  he  employed 
himself  almost  every  morning  in  caning  and, 
kicking  for  a  long  time  together;  and  was 
actually,  upon  one  occasion,  in  the  act  of 
strangling  him  with  the  cord  of  a  window 
curtain^  when  he  was  iaterrupted,  by  one  of 
his  domeetics.  To  make  amends,  however, 
he  omce  hung  up  hiraflelf;  when  the  Queen-, 
by  a  rare  act  of  folly,  was  induced  to  cut  him 
down.  When  free  from  gout,  he  was  still 
more  dangerous ;  for  theft  he  could  puir.sue  his 
dauahters  with  considerable-agility  when  they 
ran  away  from  his  blows ;  and  once  caught 
Ihe  author,  after  a  Aase  of  this  kind",  when 
he  clutch^  her  by  the  hair,  and  pushed  her 
into  the  firepliaoe,,  till-  her  clothes  began  to 
burn.  DuriiJK  the  heats  of  summer,  he  fre- 
quently joaraled  hiS'familytoa  eountry-house, 
called  Vousterhausen,  which  was  an  old  rum- 
ous  marvsion,  surrounded  with  a  putrid  ditch ; 
and  there  the j  dined,  everv  dav,  in  a  tent 


pitched  on  a  terrace,  with  scarcely  any  thing 
to  eat,  and  their  feet  up  to  the  ancles  in  mud, 
if  the  weathei  Irappeiied  to  be  rainy.  After 
dimaer,  which  was  served  exactly  at  neon, 
the  good  king  set  himself  down  to  sle^p  for 
two  hours,  in  a  great  chair  plsiiced  in  the  fwll 
glare  of  the  sun,  and  compelled  alj  his  family 
to  lie  on  the  ground  around  him,,  exposed,  ti} 
the  same  intderable  scorching. 

After  some  littlte-  tiiae,  Eagland  sends  an- 
other ambassador,  who  renews  in  due  form  the 
proposal  of  the  double  msarriage,  andi  oifers 
suoh  baits  to  the  a^varice  or  the  King  that  mat- 
ters appear  once  more  to  be  finally  adjusted,, 
and  the  princess  is  saluted  by  her  hou'sehold 
with  the  title  of  Primeeas-  of  Wales.  This, 
however,  was  not  her  destiny.  Grumkow 
intrigues  with  the  Imperial  ambassador  to 
breaS;  off  the  match — aiwi' between  them' they 
contrive  to  persuade  the  Kimg  that  he  is  made 
a  tool  of  by  the  Qmeen  and  her  brother  of 
England  :  and  infiame  him  to  such  a  rage  by 
producing  specimens  of  theif  secret  cofCre- 
spondence,^at  when  the  Enghsh  ambassador 
appears  next  day  with  decisive  proofs  of 
Grumkow's  treachery  asd  insolence,  the  King 
throws  the  papers  in  his  fiwe,  and  actually 
lifts  his  foot,  as  if  to  giite  him  the  family  salute 
of  a  kick.  The  blood  of  the  Englishmain 
rouses  at  this- insult :  and  he  puts  himself  in  a 
posture  to  return  the  compliment  with  inter- 
est, when,  the  King  makes  a  rapid  retreat — 
and  the  ambassador,  m.  spite  of  the  entreaties 
of  the  Queea  and'  her  children,  and  various 
overtures  of  apology  from  the  King  himself, 
shakes  the  dust  of  Berlin  from  his  feet,  and 
sets  off  in  high  dudgeon  for  London.  The 
King  then  swears  that  his  daughter  shall  have 
no  husband  at  ajl,  but  that  he  will  make  hen 
abbess  in  the  monastery  af  Heiford; — and. 
her  brother  Frederic,  to  her  great  mortifica- 
tion, tells  her  it  is  the  best  thing  she-  caoi  do, 
and  that  he- sees  no-other  way  t-o  restore  peaoa 
jin  the  faimily. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  adventures  of  (hi* 
brother,  which,  as  their  outline  is  a-1-iead-y 
.generally  known,  need  not  be  fully  narrated 
in  this  place.  Tired  of  being  beaten;  and: 
kicked  and  reviled  all;  day  long,  he  resolves 
to  withdraw  from'  his  country,  and  makes 
somS  movements  to-that  effect  in  confederacy 
with  an  officer  of  the-  name  of  Katt,  who,  was 
to  have  been  the  companion  of  his  flight., 
Both,  tewever,  are  arrested  by  the  King's 
order,  who  makes  several  attempts  la-pen;  the 
life  of  his  son,  -whenhe  is  brought  as  a  prisoneit 
before  him — and  comes  home  foaming  and 
black  with  passion,  oryirag  ou-t  to  the  Queeli 
thai  her  accursed  son  was  dead  at  l&st;  andv 
felling  his  daughter  to  the-  eartih  with  his  fist,, 
as,  he- tells  her  to  go  and  bear  her  brother  con-i;- 
pany.  He  then  gets  hold  of  a  box  of  hisson's, 
paperSf  which  hadi  been  surpiiised  at  Eatt'a 
■lodgings^, and  goes- out  with  it  in  great  spirits,, 
exclaiming  that  he  was  sure  he  should  find- 
in  it  enough;  to  justify  him,  in  cutting  off  th* 
heads  both  of  WCoqain  de  Fritz,  and  la  G(ir 
rmlU  de  Wilhehnine.  Wilhelmine,  however 
and  her  politic  mother  had  been  beforehand 
with,  him — foil  they  had  got  hold  of  this  sa»» 
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box  the  day  preceding,  and  by  false  keys  and 
seals  had  taken  all  the  papers  out  of  it,  and 
replaced  them  by  hai-mless  and  insignificant 
letters,  which  they  had  fabricated  in  the 
course  of  one  day,  tg-  the  amount  of  Hear 
seyen  hundred.  The  King,  therefore,  found 
nothing  to  justify  immediate  execution;  but 
kept  the  Prince  a  close  prisoner  at  Custrin,, 
and  shut  the  Princess  up  in  her  own  chamber. 
His  son  and  Katt  were  afterwards  tried  for 
desertion,  before  a  court-martial  composed  of 
twelve  officers:  Two  were  for  sparing  the 
life  of  the  Prince,  but  all  the  rest  were  base 
enough  to  gratify  the  sanguinary  insanity  of 
their  master  by  condemning  them  both  to 
,  death.  All  Germany,  however,  exclaimed 
loudly  against  this  sentence  ;  and  made  such 
representations  to  the  King,  that  Be  was  at 
last  corlstrained  to  spare  his  son.  But  the 
unhappy  Katt  was  sacrificed.  His  scaffold 
was  erected  immediately  before  the  window 
of  his  unhappy  master,  who  was  dressed  by 
force  in  the  sarhe  funeral  garment  with  his 
friend,  and  was  held  up  at  the  window  by 
two  soldiers,  white  the  executioner  struck  off 
the  head  of  his  companion.  There  is  no 
.ecord  of  such  brutal  barbarity  in  the  history 
cf  Nero  or  Domitian. 

After  this,  the  family  feuds  about  his  daugh- 
ter's marriage  revive  with  double  fury.  The 
Queen,  whose  whole  heart  is  set  on  the  Eng- 
lish alliance,  continues  her  petty  intrigues  to 
effect  that  object ;  while  the  King;  rendered 
furious  by  the  haughty  language -adiopted  by 
the  English  ministry  on  the  subject  of  the  in- 
sult offered  to  their  amba;Ssador,  determines 
to  have  her  married  without  a  moment's 
delay ;  and  after  threatening  the  Queea  with 
his  cane,  sends  to  offer  her  the  hand  of  the^ 
Prince  of  Bareith;  which  she  dutifully  ac- 
cepts, in  spite  of  the  bitter  lamentations  and 
outrageous  fury  of  the  Queen.  That  in- 
triguing princess,  however,  does  not  cease  to 
intrigue,  though  deserted  by  hen  daughter — 
but  sends  again  in  greater  urgency  than  ever 
to  England ; — and  that  court,  if  we  are  to  be- 
lieve the  statement  before  usj  at  last  seriously 
afraid  of  losing  a  match  every  way  desir- 
able, sends  off  despatches,  containing  an  en- 
tire and  unqualified  acquiescence  in  all 
Frederic's  stipulations  as.  to  the  marriage — 
which  arrive  at  Berlin  the  very  morning  of 
the  day  on  which  the  Princess  was  to  be  so. 
lemnly  betrothed  to  M.  de  Bareith,  but  are 
wickedly  kept  back  by  Grumkow  and  the 
Imperial  Envoy,  till  after  the  ceremony  had 
been  publicly  and  irrevocably  completed. 
Their,  disclosure  then  throws  all  parties  into 
rage  and  despair ;:  and  the  intriguers  are  made 
the  ridiculous  victims  ef  their  own  baseness 
and  duplicity.  The  indefatigablfe  QueeUj  how- 
ever, does  not  despair  even  yet ;  but  sends  off 
another  courier  to  England,  and  sets  all  her 
emissaries  to  prepare  the  King  to  break  off 
the  match  in  the  event  of  the  answer  heing 
favourable ; — nay,  the  very  night  before  the 
marriage,  she  takes  her  daughter  apart,  and 
begs  li,er  to  live  with  her  husband  as  a  sister 
with  her  brother,  for  a  few  days,  till  the  result 
the  embassage  is  known.    But  her  usual 


destiny  pursues  her.  The  fatal  evening  aj> 
rives ;  and  the  Prineess,  with  a  train  forty-five 
fe©t  in  length,  and  the  spousal  erown  placei! 
on  twenty-four  twisted!  looks  of  false  haii, 
each  thicker  than  her  arm,  enters  the ,  grant! 
saloon,  and  taltes  the  irrevocable  vow  ! — and 
her  mother  has  just  put  her  to  bed^  when  she 
hears  that  her  courier  has  arrived,  and  leaves 
hep  in  rage  and  anguish. 

The  humours  of  the  rest  of  the  family  ap^ 
pear  to  no  great  advantage  during  the  bridal 
festivities.  In  the  first  place,  the  Princess' 
sister,  Charlotte,  falls  in  love  with  the  bride- 
groom, and  does  her  possible  to  seduce  him. 
Then  old  Frederic  cheats  the  bride  in  her 
settlements,  which  amount  to  a  gross  sum  of 
near  500J.  a  year ; — and/  finally,  her  brother- 
in-law,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  rallies  her 
husband  so  rudely  upon  his  mother's  gallan- 
tries, that  the  latter  gives  him  a  brave  defi- 
ance in  the  face  of  the  whole  court :  at  which 
the  poor  Margrave  is  so  dreadfully  frightened, 
that  he  bursts  out  into  screams  and  tears,  and 
runs  for  refuge  into  the  Queen's  apartment, 
where  he  hides  himself  behind  the  arras,  from 
which  he  is  taken  in  a  filthy  condition,  and 
carried  to  his  apartments,  "  ou  il  exhala  sa 
colere  par  des  vomissemens  et  un  diarrhee 
;qiji  pensa  I'en^oyer  a  I'autre  monde." — Yet 
the  good  Princess  assures  us,  that  this  reptile' 
had  "  a  good  heart  and  a  good  understanding,." 
— with  no  fault  but  being  a  little  passionate ; 
and  then,  in  the  very  next  page,  sherecordsa 
malignant  and  detected  falsehood  which  he 
had  vented  against  her  husband,  and  which, 
rendered  him  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole 
court.  Being  dissatisfied  with  her  settle- 
ments, she  puts  the  King  in  a  good  humour  by 
giving  a  grand  dinner  to  him  and  his  officers,, 
at  which  they 'are  all.  "ivres  morts;"  but 
having  mentioned  her  distresses  through  the 
Queen,  he  is  so  much  moved  with  them,  that 
he  calls  for  the  settlements,  and  stjikes  off 
about  one  fom'th  of  her  allowance. 

AH  this  happened  in  autumn  1734  ;  and  in 
January  1732,  the  Princess  being  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy,  and  the  roads  almost  impassa-. 
ble,,  it  was  thought  advisable  for  her  to  set  out 
for  her  husband's  court  at  Bareith.  She  is 
overturnedofcourse.seveial  times,  and  obliged" 
to  walk  half  the  way : — But  we  pass  over  the 
disasters  of  the  joutaey,  to  commemorate  her 
arrival  in  this  ancient  principality.  The  firft 
village  she  reached  was  Hoff,  which  is  on  the 
frontier — and  has  also  the  convenieBce  of 
being  within  three  miles  of  the  centre  of  the 
territory :  and  here  the  grand  marshal,  and  all 
thfr  nobility  of  the  province,  are  mustered  to 
receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  staircase,  or, 
in  other  words,  of  the  wooden  ladder  whictt 
led  to  her  apartments.  However,  various 
guns  were  fired  off.  very  successfully,  and  the 
chief  nobility  were  invited  to  dinner.  The 
Princess?  description  of  these  personages  is 
really  very  edifying.  They  had  all  faces,  she 
says,  which  a  child  could  not  look  on  without 
screaming; — huge  masses  of  hair  on  their 
heads,  filled  with  a  race  of  vermin  as  ancient 
as  their  pedigrees ; — clothed  in  old  laced  suits 
that  had  descended  through  many  generations 
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the  most  part  in  rags,  and  no  way  fitting  their 
present  wearers; — ^the  greater  part  of  them 
covered  with  itch ; — and  their  conversation,  of 
oxen.  Immediately  after  dinner  they  began 
with  the  Princess'  health  in  a  huge  bumper, 
and  proceeded  regularly  in  the  same  gallant 
manner  through  the  whole  of  her  genealogy ; 
— so  that  in  less  than  half  an  hour  she  found 
herself  in  the  middle  of  thirly-four  monsters, 
so  drunk  that  none  of  them  could  articulate, 
"  et  rendant  les  boyaux  a  tous  oes  desastreux 
visages."  Next  day  being  Sunday,  there  was 
a  sermon  in  honour  of  the  occasioUj  in  which 
the  preacher  gave  an  exact  account  of  all  the 
marriages  that  had  happened  in  the  world, 
from  the  days  of  Adam  down  to  the  last  of 
the  patriarchs^llustrated  with  so  many  cir-i 
cumstantial  details  as  to  the  antecedents  and 
consequents  in  each,  that  themale  part  of  the 
audience  laughed  outright,  and  the  female 
pretfevided  to  blush  throughout  the  whole  dis- 
course. The  dinner  scene  was  the  same  as 
on  the  day  preceding ;  with  the  addition  of 
the  female  nobjlity  who  came  in  the  evening, 
with  their  heads  enveloped  in  greasy  wigs 
like  swallows'  nests,  and  ancient  embroidered 
dresses,  stuck  all  over  with  knots  of  faded 
ribands,  i 

The  day  following,  the  Margrave,  her  father- 
in-law,  came   himself  to  meet   her.      This 
worthy  prince  was  nearly  as  amiable,  and  not 
quite  so  wise,  as  the  royal  parent  she  had  left. 
He  had  read  but  two  books  in  the  world, 
Telemaque,  and  Amelot's  Roman  history,  and 
discoursed  out  of  them  so  very  tediously,  that 
the  poor  Princess  fainted  from  mere  ennui  at 
the  very  first  intenriew ;— Then  he  drank  night 
and  day — and  occasionally  took  his  cane  to 
the  prince  his  son,  and  his  other  favourites. 
Though  living  in  poverty  and  absolute  dis- 
comfort, he  gave  himself  airs  of  the  utmost 
magnificence  —  went   to   dinner   with  three 
flourishes  of  cracked  trumpets — received  his 
court,  leaning  with  one  hand  on  a  table,  in 
imitation  of  the  Emperor — and  conferred  his 
little  dignities  in  harangues  so  pompous,  and 
so  awkwardly  delivered,  that  his  daughter-in- 
law  at  once  laughed  and  was  ashamed  of 
him.   He  was  awkward,  too,  and  embarrassed 
in  the  society  of  strangers  of  good  breeding — 
but  made  amends  by  chattering  without  end, 
about  himself  and  his  two  books,  to  those 
who  were  bound  to  bear  with  him.     Under 
the  escort  of  this  great  potentate  the  Princess 
made  her  triumphal  entry  into  the  city  of  Ba- 
reith  the  next  morning :  the  whole  procession 
consisting  of  one  coach,  containing  the  con- 
stituted authorities  who  had  come  out  to  meet 
her,  her  own  carriage  drawn  by  six  carrion 
post-horses,  that   containing  her  attendants, 
and  six  or  seven  wagons  loaded  with  furni- 
ture.  The  Margrave  then  conducted  her  from 
the  palace  gate  in  great  state  to  her  apart- 
ments, through  a  long  passage,  hung  with 
cobwebs,  and  so  abominably  filthy  as  to  turn 
her  stomach  in  hurrying  through  it.     This 
opened  into  an  antechamber,  adorned  with 
old  tapestry,  so  torn  and  faded  that  the  figures 
or  it  looked  like  so  many  ghosts;  and  through 
thJt   into  a  cabinet    furnished  with    green 


dama&k  all  in  taltors.    ,Her  bedchamber  was 
also  furnished  with  the  sanie  stufi'.— but  m 
such  a  condition,  that  the  curtains  fell  in 
pieces  whenever  they-  were  touched.    Half 
of  the  windows,  were  broken,  and,  there  was 
no  fire ;  though  it  was  midwinter.     The  din- 
ners were  not  eatable ;  and  lasted  three  hours, 
with  thirty  flourishes  of  the  old  trumpets  for 
the  bumper  toasts  with  which  they  were  en- 
livened; Add  to  all  this,  that  the  poor  Prin- 
cess  was  very  much  indisposed — that  the 
Margrave  came  and  talked  to  her  out  of  Tele- 
maque and  Amelot,  five  or  six  hours  every  day 
— and  that  she  could  not  muster  cash  enough 
to  buy  herself  a  gown :  and  it  will  not  appear 
wonderful,  that  in  the  very  midst  of  the  wed- 
ding revekies,  she  spent  half  her  time  in  bed, 
weeping  oVer  the  vanity  of  human  grandeur. 
By  and  by,  however,  she  found  occupa- 
tion in  quarrelling  with  her  sisters-in-law,  and 
in  making  and  appeasing  disputes  between 
her   husband    and   his  father.      She   agrees 
so  ill,  indeed,  with  all  the  fa.mily,  that  her 
proposal  of  returning  to  lie-in  at  Berlin  is  re- 
ceived with  great  joy : — but  while  they  are 
deliberating   about   raising  money  for    this 
journey  of  two  hundred  miles,  she  becomes 
too  ill  to  move.     Her  sister  of  Anspach,  and 
her  husband,  come,   and   quarrel   with  her 
upon  points  of  etiquette  ;  the  Margrave  falls 
in  love  with  one  of  her  attendants;  and  in 
the  midst  of  all  manner  of  perplexities  she 
is  delivered  of  a  daughter.     The  Margrave, 
who  was  in  the  country,  not  happening  to 
hear  the  cannon  which  proclaimed  this  great 
event,  conceives  that  he  is  treated  with  great 
disrespect,  and  gives  orders  for  having  his 
son  imprisoned  in  one  of  his  fortresses.     He 
relents,  however,  at  the  christening;  alnd  is 
put  in  good  humour  by  a  visit  from  another 
son  and  a  brother — the  first  of  whom  is  del3- 
cribed  as  ai  kind  of  dwarf  and  natural  fool, 
who  could  never  take  seriously  to  any  em- 
ployment but  catching  flies  ;  and  the  other  as 
a  furious  madman,  in  whose  company  no.  one 
was  sure  of  his  life.    This  amiable  family 
party  is  broken  up,  by  an  order  on  the  Prin- 
cess' husband  to  join  his  regiment  at  Berlin, 
and  another  order  from  her  father  for  her  to 
pay  a  visit  to  her  sister  at  Anspach.    On  her 
way  she  visits  an  ancient  beauty,  with  a  nose 
Hke  a  beetroot,  and  two  maids  of  honour  so 
excessively  fat  that  they  could  not  sit  down ; 
and,  in  stooping  to  kiss  the  Princess'  hand, 
fell  over,  and  rolled  like  balls,  of  fiesh  on  the 
carpet.    At  Anspach,  she  finds  the  Margrave 
deep  in  ah  intrigue  with  the  housemaid ;  and 
consoles  her  sister  under  this  afiiiction.    She 
then  makes  a  great  effort,  and  raises  money 
enough  to  carry  her  to  Berlin ;  vi-here  she  is 
received  with  coldness  and  ridicule  by  the 
Queen,  and   neglect   and  insuh  by  all  her 
sisters.     Her   brother's   marriage  with  the 
Princess  of    Brunswick  was    just   about  to 
take  place,  and  Ve  choose  to  give  in  her  own 
words  her  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
she  was  talkad  over  in  this  royal  circle. 

"  La  reine,  a  table,  fit  tomber  la  corversaiion 
."iir  la  princes.oe  myalo  lutm-e.  '  Voire  frevp/ Bie 
ilit-elie  en  le  regaiciani,  '  est  au  descspoir  de  I'lpou- 
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aer,  et  n'a  pas  tort :  c'est  une  vraibile;  elle  repond 
ji  tout  ce  qu'oij  lui  dit  par  un  oui  et  un  non,  ao- 
compagne  d'un  rire  niaia  qui  fait  mal  au  coeur.' 
'  Oh  !'  dit  ma  sceur  Charlotte,  '  voire  Majeste  ne 
corinoit  pas  encore  tout  a£»n  merite.  J'ai  etn  un 
maiin  a  9a  toilette ;  j'aij  cru  y  sufioquer ;  elle  exha- 
loit  une  odeur  insupportable  !  Je  crois  qu'elle  a 
pour  le  moins  dix  ou  douze  fistules-^car  cela  n'eat 
paa  natureli  J'ai  remafquS  ausai  qu'elle  est  con- 
trefaite;  son  corps  de.jupe  est  rembourre  d'un 
cote,,  et  elle  a  une  hanche  plus  haute  que  I'au- 
tre.'  Je  fus  fort  etonnee  de  ces  propos,  qui  se  te- 
noient  en  presence  des  domesiiques — et  surtout  de 
men  frere !  Je  m'aperjua  qu'ils  lui  faisoient  de 
la  peine  et  qu'il  changeoit  de  couleur.  II  ae 
reiira  auasitpt  aprea  souper.  J'en  fis  autant.  II 
viht  me  voir  un  moment  apres.  Je  lui  demandai 
s'il  eloit  satisfait  du  roi  ?  II  me  repondit  que  sa 
situation  changeoit  a  tout  moment ;  que  tantoi  il 
6ioit  en  faveur  el  tantot  en  disgrabe  ;  que  son  plus 
grand  bonheur  oonaiatoit  dans  I'abaence-;  qu'il  me- 
noit  une  vie  douce  et  Iranguille  a  son  regiment; 
que  T'eiudeetla  m.usique  y  laispient  ses  jirincipales 
occupations  ;  ^qu'il  aypjl  fait  baiir.une  tnaison  et  fait 
faire  un  jardm  charmant  ou  il  pouvoit  lire  et  ae 
promener.  '  Je  le  pria  de  me  dire  si  le  portrait'  que 
la  reine  et  ma  sceur  m'avoientfait  de  la  Prificesse 
de  Brunswick  eioit  veritable?  '  Nous  sommes 
seuta,'  repariit-il,  '  et  je  n'ai  rien  de  cache  pour 
vous.  Je  vous  parlerai  avec  sincerlte.  La  reine-, 
par  ses  miserablea  intrigues,  eat  la  aeule  source 
de  no9  malheurs.  A  peine  avez-vous  eie  partie 
qu^elle  a  renbue  avec  I'Angleterre  ;  elle  a  vbulu 
vous  suHstiluer  ma  sceur  Charlotie,  et  lui  faire  epou- 
ser  le  Prince  de  Galles.  Voija  jugez  JDien  qu'elle 
a  employe  tons  ses  efforts  pour  faire  reussir  son  plan 
et  pour  me'  marier  avee  Isi'  Princesse  Amelie.'  " 

The  poor  Prince,  however,  confesses  that 
he  cannot  say  much  for  the  intellect  of  his 
intended  bride ;— and  really  does  not  use  a 
much  nobler  language  than  the  rest  of  the 
farjiily,  eveij  -when  speaking  in.  her  presence  j 
for  on  her  first  presentation  to  his  sister,  find- 
ing that  she  made  no  ans-wer  to  the  compli- 
ments that  were  addressed  to  her,  the  enam- 
otired  youth  encourages  her  bridal  timidity 
by  this  polite  exclamatiqn,  "Peste  soil  de  la 
bete! — remercie  done  ma  scpur!?'  The  ac- 
count of  the  festivities  which  accompanied 
this  marriage  really  excites  our  compjiesion  ; 
and  is  well  calculated  to  disabuse  any  inex- 
perienced person  of  the  mistake,  of  suppo- 
sing, that  there  can  be  either  comfort ,  or  en- 
joyment in  the  cumbrous  splendours  of  a 
court.  Scanty  and  crowded  dinners  at  mid- 
day— and  formal  balls  and  minuets  imme- 
diately after,  in  June,  followed  up  with  duU 
gaming  in  the  evening; — the  necessity  of 
.being  up  in  full  dress  by  three  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  see  a  review: — and,  the  pleasure 
of  being  stifled  in  a  crowded  tent  without 
seeing  any  thing,  origetting  any -refreshment 
for  seven  or  eight  tours,  and  then  to  return 
famishing  to  a.  dinner  of  eighty  covers; — 
at, other  times  to  .travel  ten  .miles  at  a  fool- 
pace  in  an  open  carriage  during  a  heavy  rain, 
and  afterwards  to  stand  shivering  on  the  wet' 
grass,  to  see  fireworks — to  pay  twenty  visits 
of  ceremony  every  mqrning,  qnd  to  present 
and  be  presented  in  stately  silence  to  persons 
whom  you  hate  and  despise,  Such  were  the 
.general  .delights-  pf  the  whole  cpurt ; — and 
our  Princess, had-,  the  additional  gratiiicatipn 
"f  .being  forced  from  a  sick-bed,  tq  enjoy 
ihem,  and  of  undergoing  ;the.  sneer?, of, her 
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mother,  and  the  slights  of  her  whole  genera- 
tion. Their  domestic  life,  when  these  gulas 
were  over,  was  nearly  as  fatiguing,  and  still 
more  lugubrious.  The  good  old  custom  of 
famishing  was  kept  up  at  table ;  and  imme- 
diately after  dinner  th^  King  had  his  great 
chair  placed  right  before  the  fire,  and  snored 
in  it  for  three  hours,  during  all  which  they 
were  obliged  to  keep  silenc9,'for  fear  of  dis- 
turbing him.  When  he  awoke,  he  set  to 
smoking  tobacco ; — and  then  sate  four  hours 
at  supper,  listening  to  long  stories  of  his 
ancestors,  in  the  taste  of  those  sermons 
which  are  prescribed  to  persons  afflicted 
with  insomnolency.  Then  the  troops  began 
their  exercise  under  the  windows  before  four 
o'clock  every  morning, — and  not  only  kept 
the  whole  household  awake  from  that  hour 
by  their  firing,  but  sometimes  sent  a  ram- 
ix)d  through  the  glasS  to  assist  at  the  Prin- 
cess' toilette.  One  afternoon  the  King  was 
seized  with  a  sort  of  apoplexy  in  his  sleep, 
which,  as  he  always  snored  extremely  loud, 
might  have  carried!  him  off  without  much 
observation,  had  not  his  daughter  -observed 
him  grow  black  in  the  face,  and  restored  him 
by  timely  applications.  She  is  equally  un- 
fortunate about  the  same  time  in  her  father- 
in-law  the  Margrave,"  who  is  mischievous 
enough  to  recover,  after  breaking  a.  blood- 
-Tessel  by  falling  down  stairs  in  a  fit  of 
drunkenness.  At  last  she.  gets  avfay  with 
great  difficulty,  and  takes  her  second  leave 
of  the  parental  roof,  with  even  less  regard 
for  its .  inhabitants  than  she  had  felt  on  first 
quitting  its  shelter. 

On  her  return  to  Bareith,  she  finds  the  old 
Margrave  quite  broken  in  health,  but  extrava- 
gantly and  honourably  in.  love  with  a  lame, 
dwarfish,  middle-aged  lady,  the  sister  of  her 
ancient  governess;,  whom  he  proposes  to 
marry,  to  the  great'  discomfiture  of  the  Prin- 
cess and  his  son.  They  remonstrate  with  the 
lady,  however,  on  the  absurdity  of  such  an 
union ;  and  she  promises  to  be  cruel,  and  live 
single.  •  In  the  mean  time,  on6  of  the  Mar- 
grave's daughters  is  taken  with  a  kind  of 
madness  of  a  very  indecorous  character; 
which  indicates  itself  by  frequent  impro- 
prieties of  speech,  and  a  habit  of  giving  invi- 
tations, of  no. equivocal  sort,  to  every  man 
that  comes  near  her.  The  worthy  Margrave, 
at  first  undertakes  to  cure  this  very  trouble- 
some complaint  by  a  brisk  course  of  bfeating; 
but  this  not  being'  found,  to  answer,  it  is 
thought  expedient  to  try  the  effect  of  mar- 
riage ;  and,  that  there  jnay  he  no  harm  done 
to  any  bodyj  they  look  out  a  certain  Duke  of 
Weimar,  who  is  as  mad  .as  the  lady — though 
somewhat  in  a  different  way.  This  prince's 
malady  consisted . chiefly  in  great  unsteadi- 
ness of.  purpose,  and  a  trick  of  outrageous 
and  inventive  boasting.  Both  the.  Princess 
and  her  husband,  hpwever,  take  great  pains 
tobj-ing  abwtthis  well-assorted  match;  and, 
by  dint  of  flattery  and  intimidation, ..it  is 
actua-Uy  carried  through — though  the  bride- 
groom .sends  a.  piteous  message  on  the  morrrt- 
ing  of.  his,  wedding  day.  begging  to  be  let  o#. 
and  'keeps  them  from  twelve  till  four  o'rl««k 
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in  the  mortiing  before  he  can  be  persuaded 
10  go  to  bed.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Princess 
j;ives  great  ofTence  to  the  populace  and  the 
preachers  of  Bareith,  by  giving  a  sort  of 
masked  ball,  and  riding  occasionally  on 
horseback.  Her  husband  goes  to  the  wars; 
and  returns  very  much  out  of  humour  with 
her  biother  Frederic,  vfho  talks  contemptu- 
ously of  little  courts  and  little  princes.  The 
old  Margrave  falls  into  a  confirmed  hectic, 
and  writes  billets-doux  to  his  little  lady,  so 
tender  as  to  turn  one's  stomach;  but  at  last 
dies  in  an  edifying  manuer,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  all  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 
Old  Frederic  promises  fair,  at  the  same  time, 
to  follow  his  example ;  for  he  is  seized  with 
a  confirmed  dropsy.  His  legs  swell,  and 
burst;  and  give  out  so  much  water,  that  he 
is  obliged  for  several  days  to  sit  with  them 
in  buckets.  By  a  kind  of  miracle^  however, 
.  he  recovers,  and  goes  a  campaigning  for 
several  years  after. 

The  Memoirs  are  rather  dull  for  four  or 
five  years  after  the  author's  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Bareith.     She  makes  various  jour- 
neys, and  suffers  from  various  distempers — 
has  innumerable  quarrels  with  all  the  neigh- 
bouring potentates  about  her  own  precedence 
and  that  of  her  atteridantR;  fits  up  several 
villas,  gives  balls;  and  .sometimes  quarrels 
with  her  husband,  and  sometimes  nurses  him 
in  his  illness.     In  1740,  the  King,  her  father, 
dies  in  good  earnest ;  and  makes,  it  must  be 
acknowledged,  a  truly  heroic,  though  some- 
what whimsical,   ending.     Finding  himself 
fast  going,  he  had  himself  placed  early  in  the 
morning  in  his  wheel-chair,  and  goes  himself 
to  tell  the  Queen  that  she  must  rise  and  see 
him  die.     He  then  takes  farewell  of  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  gives  some  sensible  advice  to  his 
son.  and  the  ministers  and  generals  whom  he 
had  assembled.     Afterwards  he  has  his  best 
horse  brought,  and  presents  it  with  a  good 
grace  to  the  oldest  of  his  generals.     He  next 
ordered  all  tjhe  servants  to  put  on  their  best 
liveries;  SiiA,  when  this  was  done,  h»  looked 
on  them  wkt  an  air  of  derision,  and  said, 
'•Vanity  of  ^aoitiesl"     He  then  commanded 
his  physician  to  tell  him  exactly  how  long  he 
had  to  live  5  and  when  he  wa^  answered, 
"about  half  an  hoHr,"  he  asked  forsi  looking- 
glass,  and  sfiid  with  a  smile,  that  he  certamly 
did  look  ill  euoiig-h,  and   fa.w-''- ijiril  fimil 
une  vilaine  grimace  en  mourant  /''  ■   When  the 
clergymen  proposeii  \o  come  and  pray  wilji 
him,  he  said,  "he  'knew  already  all  they  had 
to  say,  and  that  they  might  go  about  their 
business."    In  a  short  time  after  Jie  expired, 
in  great  tranquillity, 

Though  the  new  King  came  to  visit  his  sister 
"  soon  after  his  a^jcession,  and  she  went  to  re- 
turn the  compliment  at  Berlin,  she  .says  there 
was  no  longer  any  cordiality  between  them ; 
and  that  she  heard  nothing  but  complaints  of 
his  avarice,  his  ill  temper,  his  ingiatitude,  and 
his  arrogance.  She  gives  him  great  credit 
for  talents;  but  entreats  her  readers  to  sus- 
iiend  their  judgment,  as  to  the  real  character 
of  this  celebrated  monarch,  till  they  have 
perused  the  vM^  of  hw  Menunrs,    What 


seems  to  have  given  her  the  worst  opinion  of 
him,  was  his  impolite  habit  of  making  jokes 
about  the  small  domains  and  scanty  revenues 
of  her  husband.  For  the  two  following  yi-ars 
she  travels  all  over  Germany,  abusing  all  the 
principautes  she  meets  with.  In  1742,  she 
goes  to  see  the  coronation  of  the  new  Emperoi 
at  Francfort,  and  has  a  long  negotiallion  about 
the  ceremony  of  her  introduction  to  the  Era- 
press.  After  various  projets  had  been  offered 
and  rejected,  she  made  these  three  conditions: 
— 1st,  That  the  whole  cortege  of  the  Empress 
should  receive  her  at  the  bottom  of  the  stair- 
case. 2dly,  That  the  Empress  herself  should 
come  to  meet  her  g.t  the  outside  of  the  door 
of  her  bed-chamber.  And,  3dly,  That  she 
should  be  allowed  an  arm-chair  during  the 
interview.  Whole  days  were  spent  in  the 
discussion  of  this  proposition ;  and  at  last  the 
two  first  articles  were  agreed  to;  but  all 
that  she  could  make  of  the  last  was,  that  she 


should  have  a  very  large  chair,  without  arms : 
and  the  Empress  a  very  small  one,  with  them ! 
— Her  account  of  the  interview  we  add  in  her 
own  words. 

"  Je  vis  celte  Princesse  le  jour  suivant.  ^  J'avoue 
qu'a  sa  place  j'aurois  imagine  toutes  les  etiquettes 
et  lea  ceremonies  du  monde  pour  m'empgclier  de 
paroitre.  L'Imperairice  est  d'une  taille  au-dessous 
de  la  petite,  et  si  puissante  qu'elle  seirible  une 
boule ;  elle  est  laide  au  possible,  sans  air  et  sans 
grace.  Son  esprit  repond  a  sa  figure  ;  elle  est 
bigotte  a  I'exces,  et  passe  les  nuitsei  les  jours  dans 
son  oratoire :  les  vieilles  et  les  laides  sent  ordinaire- 
m-ent  le  partage  du  bon  Dieli!  Elle  me  rejut  en 
iremblant  et  d'un  air  si  decontenance  qu'elle  ne 
put  me  dire  un  mot.  Nous  nous  assimes.  Apres 
avoir  garde  quelque  temps  le  silence,  je  commensal 
la  conversation  en  frangais.  Elle  me  repondit,  dans 
son  jargon  auirichien,  qu'elle  n'entendoit  pas  bien 
cetie  la'ngue.  et  qu'elle  me  prioit  de  lui  parler  en 
allemand.  Get  entretien  ne  Cut  pas  long.  Ledia- 
lecie  autrichien  et  le  bas-saxon  sent  si  differens, 
qji'a  moins  d'y  elre  accoutume  on  ne  se  comprend 
point.  C'est  aussice  qui  nous  arriva.  Nousaurions 
prepare  a  rire  a  un  tiers  par  les  coq-a-l'ane  que 
nous  faisions,  n'entendaht  que  par-ci  par-la  un  mot, 
q\ii  nous  faisoit  deviner  !e  reste.  Cetie  princesse 
eioit  si  fort  esclave  de'  son  etiquette  qu'elle  auroit 
cru  fairc  iin  crime  de  lese-grandeur  en  m'entreip- 
iiant  dans  une  langue  etrarigere  ;  car  elle  savoit  le  ' 
(Vanjais!  L'Empereur  devoit  se  Irouver  a  cetie 
visite  ;  mais  il  etoit  tombe  si  malade  qu'on  craigaoit 
meine  pour  ses  jours." — pp.  345,  346. 

After  this  she  comes  home  in  a  very  bad 
humour :  and  ihe  Memoirs  break  off  abruptly 
vviilrhei'ileleclion  of  an  intrigue  between  her 
husband  and  her  favourite  attendant,  and  her 
dis*ati»rat!tion  wilh  ihe  dull  formality  of  the 
court  of  SliUgard.  ^ye  hone  the  sequel  will 
soon  find  its  way  to  the  public. 

Some  readers  may  think  we  have  dwelt  too 
longon^uoha  tissue  of  impertinercies;  and 
others  may  think  an  apology  requisite  for  the 
tone  of  levity  in  which  we  have  spoken  of  so 
many  atrocities.  The  truth  is.  that  we  think 
this  book  of  no  trifling  importance ;  and  that 
we  could  not  be  serious  upon  the  subject  of  it 
without  being  both  sad  and  angry.  Before 
concluding,  however,  we  shall  add  one  word 
in  seriousness— to  avoid  the  misconstructions 
to  which  we  might  otherwise  be  liable. 

We  are  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  Monarchy, 
and  Hereditary  Monarchy,  is  by  far  the  bes' 
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form  of  government  that  human  wisdom  has 
yet  devised  for  the  administration  of  oonsider- 
H-ble  nations ;  and  that  it  Will  alwaj's  continue 
10  be  the  most  perfect  which  human  virtue 
will  admit  of.  We  are  not  readily  to  be  sus- 
pected, therefore,  of  any  wish  to  produce  a 
distaste  or  contempt  for  this  form  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  beg  leave  to  say,  that  though  the 
facts  we  have  now  collected  are  certainly 
such  as  to  give  no  favourable  impression  of 
the  private  manners  or  personal .  dispositions 
of  absolute  sovereigns,  we  conceive  that  good, 
rather  than  evil,  is  likely  to  result  from  their 
dissemination.  This  we  hold,  in  the  first 
place,  on  the  strength  of  the  general  maxim, 
that  all  truth  must  be  ultimately  salutary,  and 
all  deception  pernicious.  But  we  think  we 
can  see  a  little  how  this  maxim  applies  to  the 
particular  case  before  us. 

In  the  first, place,  then,  we  think  it  of  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  royalty,  in  an  age  of  vio- 
lent passions  and  rash  experiments,  to  show 
that  most  of  the  vioes  and  defects  which  such 
times  are  apt  to  bring  to  light  in  particular 
sovereigns,  are  owing,  not  so  much  to  any  par- 
ticular unworthiness  or  unfitness  in  the  indi- 
vidual, as  to  the  natural  operation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances ill  which  he  is  placed ;  and  are 
such,  in  short,  as  those  circumstances  have 
always  generated  in  a  certain  degree  in  those 
who  have  been  exposed  to  them.  Such  con- 
siderationfe,  it  appears  to  us,  when  taken  alofig 
with  the  strong  and  irresistible  arguments  for 
monarchical  government  in  general,  are  well 
calculated  to- allay  that  great  impatience  and 
dangerous  resentment  with  which  nations 
in  turbulent  times  are  apt  to  consider  the 
faults  of  their  sovereigns ;  and  to  unite  with 
a  steady  attachment  and  eritire  respect  for 
the  oflice,  a  very  great  degree  of  indulgence 
for  the  personal  defects  of  the  individual  who 
may  hajjpfen  to  fill  it.  Monarchs,  upon  this 
view  of  things,  are  to  be  considered  as  per- 
sons who  are  placed,  for  the  public  good,  in 
situations  where,  not  only  their  comfort,  but 
their  moral  qualities,  are  liable  to  be  greatly 
impaired ;  and  who  are  poorly  paid  in  einpty 
splendour,  and  anxious  power,  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  their  affections,  and  of  the  many  en- 
gaging qualities  which  might  have  blossomed 
in  a  lower  region.  If  we  look  with  indulgence 
upon  the  roughness  of  sailors,  the  pedantry  of 
schoolmasters,  and  the  frivolousness  of  beau- 
ties, we  should  learn  to  regard,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  feelings,  fne  selfishness  and 
the  cunning  of  kings. 


In  the  gecond  place,  we  presume  to  think 
that  the  general  adoption  of  these  opinions  as 
to  the  personal  defects  that  are  likely  to  result 
from  the  possession  of  sovereign  power,  may 
be  of  use  to  the  sovereigns  themselves,  from 
whom  the  knowledge  of  their  prevalence  can- 
not be  very  long  concealed.  Such  knowledge, 
it  is  evident,  will  naturally  stimulate  the  bettei 
sort  of  them.to  counteract  the  causes  which 
tend  to  their  personal  degradation  j  and  enable 
them  more  generally  to  surmount  their  per- 
nicious operation,  by  such  efforts  and  reflec- 
tions, as  have  every  now  and  then  rescued 
some  powerful  spirits  from  their  dominion, 
under  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  delusions 
with  which  they  were  surrounded. 

Finally,  if  the  general  prevalence  of  these 
sentiments  as  to  the  private  manners  and  dis- 
positions of  sovereigns  should  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  bulk  of  their  subjects  less 
prone  to  blind  admiration,  and  what  may  be 
called  personal  attachment  to  them,  we  do 
not  imagine  that  any  great  harm  wilhbe  done. 
The  less  the  public  knows  or  cares  about  the 
private  wishes  of  their  monarch,  and  the  more 
his  individual  will  is  actually  con  substantiated 
with  the  deliberate  sanctions  of  his  responsible 
cojinsellors,  the  more  perfectly  will  the  prac- 
tice of  government  correspond  with  its  ad- 
milted  theory ;  tlie  more  wisely  will  affairs  be 
administered  for  the  public,  and  the  more 
harmoniously  and  securely  both  for  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people.  An  adventurous  war- 
rior may  indeed  derive  signal  advantages  from 
the  personal  devotedness  and  enthusiastic  at- 
tachment of  his  followers;  but  in  the  civil 
office  of  monarchy,  as  it  exists  in  modem 
times,  the  only  safe  attachment  is  to  the  office, 
and  ito  the  measures  which  it  sanctions.  The 
personal  popularity  of  princes,  in  so  far  as  we 
know,  has  never  done  any  thing  but  harm: 
and  indeed  it  seems  abundantly  evident,  that 
whatever  is  done  merely  for  the  personal 
gratification  of  the  reig-ning  monarch,  that 
would  not  have  been  done  at  any  rate  on 
grounds  of  public  expediency,  must  be  an 
injury  to  the  community,  and  a  sacrifice  of 
duty  to  an  unreturned  affection ;  and  whatever 
is  forborne  out  of  regard  to  his  pleasure,  which 
the  interest  of  the  country  would  otherwise 
have  required,  is  in  like  manner  an  act  of  base 
and  unworthy  adulation.  We  do  not  speak, 
it  will  be  understood,  of  trifles  or  things  of  little 
moment ;  but  of  such  public  acts  of  the  gov- 
ernment as  involve  the  honour  or  the  interest 
of  the  nation. 


(geptentbn-,  1S2S.) 


History  of  the  Life  and  Voyages  of  Christopher  Columbus.    By  Washington  Irving. 

4vols.  8vo.    London:  1828. 


This,  on  the  whole,  is  an  excellent  book ; 
arid  we  venture  to  anticipate  that  it  will  be  an 
^enduring  one.  Neither  do  we  hazard  this 
'prediction  lightly,  or  without  a  full  conscious- 


ness of  all  that  it  implies.  We  are  perfectly 
aware  that  there  are  but  few  modem  works 
that  are  likely  to  verify  it ;  and  that  it  probably 
could  not  be  extended  with  safety  to  so  many 
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Ets  one  in  a  hundred  even  of  those  which  we 
praise:  For  we  mean,  not  merely  that  the 
book  will  be  familiarly  known  and  referred 
to  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence,  and 
will  pass  in  solid  binding  into  every  consider- 
able collection ;  but  that  it  will  supersede  all 
former  works  on  the  same  subject,  and  never 
be  itself  superseded.  The  first  sta^e  of 
triumph,  indeed,  over  past  or  existing  com- 
petitors, may  often  be  piredicted  securely  of 
works  of  no  very  extraordinary  merit ;  which, 
treating  of  a  progressive  science,  merely  eni- 
body,  with' some  small  additions,  a  judicious 
digest  of  all  that  was  formerly  known ;  and 
are  for  the  time  the  best  works  on  the  subject, 
merely  becaxise  they  are  the  last.  But  the 
secoild  stage  of  literary  beatitude,  in  which 
an  author  hot  only  eclipses  all  existing  rivals, 
biit  obtains  an  imihunity  from  the  effects  of 
all-  future  competition,  certainly  is  not  to  be 
so  cheaply  won ;  and  can  seldom,  indeed,  be 
secured  to  any  one;  unless  the  intrinsic  merit 
of 'his  'production  is  assisted  by  the  concur- 
rence Of  sonie  such'circumstances  as  we  think 
now  hold  put  the'  promise  of  this  felicity  to 
the  biographer  of  Goflumbus. 

*  Thodgh  the'  everlf  to  which  his  work  relates 
is  one  whioh  can  never  sink  into  insignificance  i 
or  oblivion,  but,'on"the  contrary,iwill  probably 
excite- niore^  interest  with  every  succeeding 
generation^  1*11  the  very  end  of  the  world,  yet 
its  impbrtaiioe  has  been  already  long  enough 
apparent  to  have  attracted  the  most  eager  at- 
tention to  every  thing  connected  with  its  de- 
tails; and  we -think  we  may  safely  say,  that 
all  t^e  documents  which  relate  to  it  have  now 
been  carefully  exaihined,  and  all  the  channels 
explored  through  which  any  authentic  infor- 
mation'was  likely  to  be  derived.   In  addition  to 
the  very  copious,  but  rambUng  and  somewhat 
garrulous  and   extravagant  accounts,  whioh 
were  published  soon  after  the  discovery,  and 
and  have  since  been  methodised  and  arranged, 
Don  F.  M.  NaVarette,  a  Spanish-  gentleman 
of  great  learning,  and  industry,  and  secretary 
to  the  Royal  Academy'of  Histbry'at  Madrid, 
has  lately  given  to  the  world  a  very  extensive 
collection  bf  papfers,  relating  to  the  history 
iiid  voyages  of  Columbus ;  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  which  appears  not  to  have  been 
known  to  any  of  those  who  had  formerly 
•written  on  the   subject.     Mr.  Irving's  first 
design  was  itterelyto  publish  a  translation 
of  this  c6Uection,  with  occasional  remarks ; 
but  having,  during  his  residence  at  Madrid, 
had  access,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Duke  of 
Veraguas,  the  descendant  of  the  great  Ad- 
miral, to  the  archives  of  his  family,  and  to 
various  other  documents,  still  remaining  in 
manuscript,  which  had  escaped  the  research 
even  of  Navarette,  he  fortunately  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  compilation  of  the  more  cotn- 
prehensive  and  origirial  work  now  before  us— 
■in  which.  By  those  great  helps,  he  has  been 
enabled,  not  only  to  supply  many  defects, 
but  to   correct  many  errors,  and   reconcile 
some  apparent  contradictions  in  the  earlier 
accounts.  .    , ,     v 

Tt'was  evidently  very  desirable  that  such  a 
wark  should  at  length  be  completed ;  and  we 


think  it  peculiarly  fortunate  that  the  means 
of  completing  it  should  have  fallen  into  such 
hands  as  Mr.  Irving's.  The  materials,  it  was 
obvious,  were  only  to  be  found  in  Spain,  and 
were  not  perhaps  very  likely  to  oe  intrusted 
without  reserve  to  a  stranger;  while  there 
was  reason  to  fear  that  a  Spaniard  might  not 
have  courage  to  speak  of  the  errors  and  crimes 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  lone  which  the  truth 
of  history  might  require ;  or  might  not  think 
it  safe,  even  yet,  to  expose  the  impolicy,  or 
canvass 'the  pretensions,  of  the  government. 
By  a  happy  concurrence  of  circumstances,  an 
elegant  writer,  altogether  unconnected  either 
with  Spain  or  her  rivals  and  enemies,  and 
known  all  over  the  civilized  world  as  a  man 
of  intelligence  and  principle,  of  sound  judg- 
ment, and  a  calm  and  indulgent  temper,  re- 
paired to  Madrid  at  a  time  when  the^publica- 
tion  of  Navarette  had  turned  the  public  atten- 
tion, in  an  extraordinary  degree,  to  the 
memorable  era  of  Columbus;  and,  by  the 
force  of  his  literary  and  personal  character, 
obtained  the  fullest  disclosure  of  every  :thirig 
that  bore  upon  his  history  that  was  ever  made, 
to  native  or  foreigner,-«^at  the  same  time  that 
he  had  the  means  of  discussing  personally, 
with  the  best  informed  individuals  of  the  na- 
tion, all  the  points  on  which  the  written  docu- 
ments might  seem  to  leave  room  for  doubt  or 
explanation. 

"Of  these  rare  advantages  Mr.  Irving  has 
availed  himself,  wethink,  with  singular  judg- 
ment and  ability.  He  has  written  the  history 
of  the  greatest  event  in  the  annals  of  mankind, 
with  the  fulness  and  the  feeling  it  deserved ; 
and  has  presented  us  with  a  flowing  and  con- 
tinuous narrative  of  the  events  he  had  to 
record,  far  more  luminous  and  comprehensive 
than  any  which  previously  existed,  and  yet 
much  less  diffuse  and  discursive  than  the 
earlier  accounts,  from  whioh  it  is  mainly  de- 
rived :  While,  without  sacrificing  in  any 
degree  the  intense  interest  of  personal  adven- 
ture and  individual  sympathy;  he  has  brought 
the  lights  of  a  more  cultivated  age  to  bear  on 
the  obscure  places  of  the  story ;  and  touched 
skilfully  on  the  errors  and  prejudices  of  the 
times — at  once  to  enliven  his  picture  by  their 
■singularity;  and  to  instruct  us  by  their  explana- 
tion or  apology.  Above  all,  he  has  composed 
the  whole  ,work  in  a  temper  that  is  beyond 
all  praise.-  It  breathes  throughout  a  genuine 
spirit  of  humanity ;  and,  embellished  as  it  is 
with  beautiful  d.esoriptions  and  wonderful 
tales,  its  principal  attraction  in  our  eyes  con- 
sists in  its  soft-hearted  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing, its  fearless  reprobation  of  injustice  and 
oppression,  and  the  magnanimous  candour  ol 
its  judgments,  even  on  the  delinquent. 

But  though  we  think  all  this  of  Mr.  Irving's 
work,  we  suspect  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unnecessary  to  caution  our  more  sensitive  and 
sanguine  readers  against  giving  way  to  certain 
feelings  of  disappointment,  which  it  is  not 
impossible  they  may  encounter  at  the  outset 
of  their  task;  and  to  which  two  or  three  very 
innocent  causes  are  likely  enough  to  expose 
them.  In  the  first  place,  many  great  admirers 
of  Mr.  Irving's  former  works  will  probably 
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miss  .he  brilliant,  highly  finished,  and  ryth- 
mical style,  which  attracted  them  so  muck  in 
those  performances ;  and  may  find  the  less 
artificial  and  elaborate  diction  of  this  history 
comparatively  weak  and  careless.  In  this 
judgment,,  however,  we  can  by  no  means 
agree.  Mr.  living's  former  style,  though  un- 
questionably very  elegant  and  harmonious,) 
always  struck  us  as  somewhat  too  labourea 
and  exquisite — and,  at  all  events,  but  ill  fitted 
for  an  extensive  work,,  where  the  interest 
turned  too  much  on  the  weight  of  the  matter 
to  be  safely  divided  w'ilh  the  mere  polish  of 
the  diction,  or ,  the  balance  of  the  periods.—*. 
He  has  done  well,  therefore,  we  thinkjto  dis- 
card it  on  this  occasion,  for  the  more  varied, 
careless,  and  natural  style,  which  distinguishes 
the  volumes  before  us^a  stylenot  oply  without 
sententious  pretension,  or  antithetical  pretti- 
ness,  but  even  in  some  degree  loose  and  un- 
equal-rrflowitvg  easily.on,  with  something  of 
the  fulness  and  clearness  of  Herodotus  or 
Boccaccio — gQmetimes  languid,  indeed,  •  and 
often  inexact,  but  furnishing,  in  its  very  fresh- 
ness and  variety,  the  very  best  mirror,  perhaps, 
in  which  the  romantic  adventures,  tne  sweet' 
descriptions,  or  the  soft  humtinities,  with  which 
the  author,  had  to  deal^  could  have,  been  dis- 
played. .    . 

Another,  and  perhaps  a  piore  general  source 
of  disappointment  to  impatient  readers,  is 
likely  to  be  found  in  the  extent  and  minute- 
ness,of  the  prefatory  details,  with  which  Mr, 
Irving  has  crowded  the  foreground  of  his  pic- 
ture, and  detained  us,  apparently  without 
necessity,  from  iti?  principal  features.  The 
genealogy  and  education  of  Colnrpbus — his 
early  love  of  adventure — his  long  and  vain 
solicitation*  at  the  different  European  courts 
-^the-  intrigues  and  jealousies,  by  which  he 
was  bafiied — .the^  prejudices- against  which  he 
had  to  contend,  and  the  lofty  spirit  and  doubt- 
ful Jogic  by  which  they  were  opposed,^-are 
all  given  with  a  lulness  for  which,  however 
instructive  it  may  be,  the  reader,  who  knows 
already  what  it  isto  end  in,  will  be  apt  to  feel 
any  thing  but  grateful.-  His  mind,  from  the 
very  title-page,  is  among>  the  billows  of  the 
AtlAntic^  and  the  islands  of  the  Caribs ;  and 
he  does,  not  siibmit  without  impatience  to  be 
informed  of  all  th^  energy,  that  was  to  be 
exerted,  and  all  the  obstacles,  to  be  overcome, 
before  he  can  get  therei  It  is  only  after  we 
have  perused  the  whole  work  thEit  we  perceive 
the  fitness  of  these  introductory  chapters ;  and 
then,  when  the  whole  grand  series,  of  suffer- 
ings and  exploits  has  been  unfoldedj  and  the 
greatness  of  the  event,  and  of  ithe  character 
with  which  it  is  inseparably  blended,  have 
been  impressed  on  pur  minds,,  we  feel  how 
necessary  it  was  to  tell,  and  how  grateful  it  is 
to  know,  all  that  can  now  be  known  of  the 
causes  by  which  bothi  were  prepaned;  and 
instead  of  mu  rmuring  at  the  length  of  these 
precious  details,  feel  Nothing  But  regret  that 
time  should  have  so  grievously  atoidged  themi 

The  ;  last  disappointment,  for  which  the 
reader  should  be  prepfired,  will  probably  fall 
upori  those  who  expect  much  new  information 
as  to  the  first  great  voyage  of  discovery ;  or 


suppose  that  the  chief  interest  pf  the  work 
must  be  exhausted  by  its  corople,tionr  That 
portion  of  the  story  of  Columbus  has  always, 
froni  obvious  causes,  been  given  .with  more 
amplitude  and  fidelity  than  any  other :  and 
Mr.  Irving,  accordingly,  has  been  able  to  ,add' 
but  few  additional  traits  oi.  any  considerable 
importance.  But  it  is,  not  there,  vi-e' think, 
that  the  great  interest  or  the  triie  character 
of  the  work  is  to  be  fpund.  The  mere  geo- 
graphical discovery,. sublime  as  it  undoubtedly 
is,  is  .far  less  impressive,  to  our.  minds,  than 
the  moral.,  emotions  to  which  it  opens  the 
scene,  The  whole  history  of  the  settlement 
'of  Hispaniola,  and  the.  suneritigs,of  its'gentle 
; people — the  daring  .progress  of  the  great  dis- 
coverer, through  unheard-of  forms  of  peril, 
and  the  overwhelming  disa^t^rs  thafseem  at 
last,  to  weigh  him  down,  constitute  the  real 
business.of  the  piece,  and  are  what  truly  bring 
out,  inot  only  the  character  of  the  man,  hut 
that  of  the  events  with  which  his, memory  is 
identified.  It.  is  here,  top,  that  both  the  power 
and  the  beauty  pf  the  author's  style  chiefly 
display  themselves — in  his  account  of  the 
innocence  and  gentleness  of  the  simple  races 
that  were  then,  first  introduced  to  their  elder 
brethren  of  Europe,  and  his  glowing  pictures 
qf  the  lovely  land,  which  ministered  to  their 
primitive  luxury— or  in  his  many  sketches,  of 
the  great  commander,  himself,  now  towepng 
in  paternal  majesty  in,  the  midst  of  his  iiewly- 
fouhd  children — how  invested  with  the  dark 
gbrgepusness  ,of  deep,  and  superstitious  devo- 
tion, and  burning,  thirst  of  fame — or,  still  more 
sublime,, in  his  silent  struggles  with  malevo- 
lence and  misfortune,  and  his  steadfast  reli- 
ance on,  the  justice  of  posterity. 

The  work  before  lis  embodies  all  these,  and 
many  pther  touching  representations;  and  in 
the  vivacity  of  its  colouring,  and  the  novelty 
of  its  scene,  possesses  all  the  interests  of  a 
novel  of  invention,  with  the  startling,  and 
thrilling  -  assurajice .  of  its  actual  truth  and 
exactness — a  sentiment  which  enhances  and 
every  moment,  presses  hpme  to  our  hearts  the 
deep^ity  and  resentment  inspired  by  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  confiding  beings  it  introduces 
to  our  knowledge — iriingled  with  a  feeling  of 
spmething  like  envy  arid  delighted  wpnder,  at 
the  story  of  their  child-like  innocence,^  and 
humb,le  apparatus  of  enjoyirfent,,.  No  savages 
certainly  ever  were  so  engaging  and  Ipveable 
as  those  savages.  Affectionate,  sociable,  and 
without  cunriing,  sullenness,  inconstancy^  or 
any  pf  the  savage  vices,  but  an  aversion  from 
toil,  which  their, happy  climate  at  once  in- 
spired and  rendered  innoxious,  they  seem  to 
have  passed  their,  days  in  blissful  ignorance 
of  all  that  human  intellect  has  contrived  for 
huinan  misery ;.  and-almost  to  have  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  the  doom  that  followpd 
man's  first  unhallowed  appetite  for  knowledge 
of  good  and  evil-  It  is  appalling  to  tliink  wijh 
what  tremendous  rapidity  the  whole  of  these 
happy  races  weue  swept  away  1  How  Soon, 
after-  the  feet  of  civilized  Christians  had  touch- 
ed their  shores,  those  shores  were  desolate, 
or  filled  only  with  mourning !  How  soon,  how 
frightfully  soon,  the  swarmingmyriadsof  idle 
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and  light-hearted  creatures,  who  came  troop- 
ing from  their  fragrant  woods  to  receive  them 
with  smiles  of  welcome  and  gestures  of  wor- 
ship, and  whose  songs  and  shoutings ,  first 
hailed  them  so  sweetly  over  their  fresh  and 
sunny  bays,  were  plunged,  by  the  hands  of 
those  fatal  visitants,  into  all  the  agonies  of 
despair ! — ^how  soon  released  from  them  by  a 
bloody  extermination !  It  humbles'  and  al- 
most crushes  the  heart,  even  at  this  distance 
of  time,  to  think  of  such  a  catastrophe,  brought 
about  by  such  instruments.  The  learned,  the 
educated,  the  refined,  the  champions  of  chiv- 
alry, the  messengers  of  the  gospel  of  peace, 
come  to  the  land  of  the  ignorant,  the  savage, 
the  heathen.  They  find  them  docile  in  their 
ignorance,  submissive  in  their  rudeness,  and 
grateful  and  afiectionate  in  their  darkness  : — 
And  the  result  of  the  mission  is  mutual  cor- 
ruption, misery,  desolation  ! .  The  experience 
or  remorse  of  four  centuries  has  not  yet  been 
able  to  expiate  the  crime,  or  to  reverse  the 
spell.  Those  once  smiling  and  swarming 
shores  are  still  silent  and  mournful ;  or  re- 
sound only  to  the  groans  of  the  slave  and  the 
lash  of  the  slave-driver — or  to  the  strange 
industry  of  another  race,  dragged  by  a  yet 
deeper  guilt  from  a  distant  land,  and  now 
calmly  establishing  themselves  on  the  graves 
of  their  oppressors. 

We  do  not  propose  to  give  any  thing  like 
an  abstract  of  a  story,  the  abstract  of  which 
is  already  familiar  to  every  one ;  while  the 
details,  like  most  other  details,  would  lose 
half  their  interest,  and  all  their  character,  by 
being  disjoined  from  the  narrative  on  which 
they  depend.  We  shall  content  ourselves,, 
therefore,  by  running  over  some  of  the  par- 
ticulars that  are  less  generally  known,  and 
exhibiting  a  few  specimens  of  the  author's 
manner  of  writing  and  thirdting. 

Mr.  Irving  has  settled,  we  think  satisfacto- 
rily, .that  Columbus  was  born  in  Genoa,  about 
the  year  1435.  It  was  fitting  that  the  henai- 
sphere  of  republics  should  have  been  dis- 
covered by  a  republican.  His  proper  name 
was  Colombo,  though  he  is  chiefly  known 
among  his  contemporaries  by  the  Spanish 
synonyme  of  Colon.  He  was  well  educated, 
but  passed  his  youth  chiefly  at  sea,  and  had 
his  full  share  of  the  hardships  and  hazards 
incident  to  that  vocation.  '  From  the'  travels 
of  Marco  Polo  he  seems  first  to  have  imbibed 
his  taste  for  geographical  discovery,  and  to 
have  derived  his  grand  idea  of  reaching  the 
eastern  shores  of  India  by  sailing'  straight  to 
the  west.  The  spirit  of  maritime  enterprise 
was  chiefly  fostered  in  that  age  by  the  mag- 
nanimous patronage  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portu- 
gal, and  it  was  to  that  court,  accordingly,  that 
Columbus  first  offered  his  services  in  the  year 
1470.  We  willnot  withhold  from  our  readers 
the  following  brief  but  graphic  sketch  of  his 
character  and  appearance  at  that  period : 

"  He  was  at  tha-  time  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  and  of  an  engaging  presence.  Minute 
descriptions  are  given  of  his  person  bv  his  son 
Fernando,  by  Las  Casas,  and  others  of  his  con- 
temporaries. According  lo  these  accounts,  he  was 
tall,  well-formed,  muscular,  and  of  an  elevated  and 
dignified  demeanour.    His  visage  was  long,  and 


neither  fuir  nor  meagre;  his  complexion  fair  and 
freoliled,  and  mclined  to  ruddy ;  hia  nose  aquiline ; 
his  cheek-bones  were  rather  high ;  his  eyes  light 
grev  and  apt  to  enkindle ;  his  whole  countenance 
had  an  air  of  authority.  His  hair,  in  his  youthful 
days  was  of  a  light  colour ;  but  care  and  trouble, 
according  to  Las  Casas,  soon  turned  it  grey,  anU  at 
thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white.  He  was 
moderate  and  simple  in  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent 
in  discourse,  engaging  and  affable  with  stranger^, 
and  of  an  amiableness  and  suavity  in  domestic  hie, 
that  strongly  attached  his  household  to  his  person. 
His  temper  was  naturally  irritable  ;  buthe  subdued  it 
by  the  magnanimity  of  his  spirit ;  compornng  him- 
self with  a  courteous  and  gentle  gravity,  andnever  in- 
dulging in  any  intemperance  of  language.  Through- 
out his  life  he  was  noted  for  a  strict  attention  to  the 
offices  of  reUgion,  observing  rigorously  the  fasts 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church ;  nor  did  his  pieiy 
consist  in  mere  forms,  but  partook  of  that  lofly.and 
solemn  enthusiasm  wiih  which  his  whole  character 
was  strongly  tinctured." 

For  eighteen  long  years  did  the  proud  and 
ardent  spirit  of  Columbus  urge  his  heroic  suit 
at  the  courts  of  most  of  the  European  mon- 
archs;  and.it  was  not  till  after  encountering 
in  every  form  the  discouragements  of  wither- 
ing poverty,  insulting  neglect,  and  taunting 
ridicule,  that,  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  he  at  last 
prevailed  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  sup- 
ply him  with  three  little  ships,  to  achieve  for 
them  the  dominion  of  a  world  !  Mr.  Irving 
very  strikingly  remarks, 

"After  the  great  difficulties  made  by  various 
courts  in  furnishing  this  expedition,  it  is  surprising 
how  inconsiderable  an  armament  was  required.  It 
is  evident  that  Columbus  had  reduced  his  requi- 
sitions to  the  narrowest  limits,  lest  any  great  ex- 
pense should  cause  impediment.  Three  small  ves- 
sels were  apparently  all  that  he  had  requested.  Two 
of  ihem  were  light  barques,  called  caravals,  not 
superior  to  river  and  coasting  craft  of  more  modern 
days.  Representations  of  this  class  of  vessels  exist 
in  pld  prints  and  paintings.  They  are  delineated  as 
open,  and  without  deck  in  the,  centre,  but  built  up 
high  at  the  prow  and  stern,  with  forecastles  and 
cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  the  crew,  Peter 
Martyr,  the  learned  contemporary  of  Columbus, 
says  that  only  one  of'the  three-vessels  was  decked. 
The  smallness  of  the  vessels  was  considered  an 
advantage  by  Columbus,  in  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
enabling  him  to  run  close  to  the  shores,  and  to  enter 
shallow  rivers  and  harbours.  In  his  third  ■voyage, 
when  coasting  the  gulf  of  Paria,  he  complained  ot 
the  size  of  his  ship,  being  nearly  a  hundred  tons 
burden.  But  that  such  long  and  perilous  expedi- 
tions into  unknown  seas,  should  be  undertaken  in 
vessels  without  decks,,  and  that  they  should  live 
through  the  violent  tempests  by  which  they  were 
frequently  assailed,  remain'  among  the  singular 
circumstances  of  these  daring  voyages." 

It  was  on  Friday,  the  3d  of  August,  1492, 
that  the  bold  adventurer  sailed  forth,  with  the 
earliest  dawn,  from  the  Uttle  port  of  Palos, 
on  his  magnificent  expedition;  and- immedi- 
ately began  a  regular  journal,  addressee!  to 
the  sovereigns,  from  the  exordium  of  which, 
as  lately  printed  by  Navarette,  we  receive  a 
strong  impression  both  of  the  gravity  and 
dignity  of  his  character,  and  of  the  import- 
ance he  attached  to  his  undertaking.  We 
subjoin  a  phort  specimen. 

"  Therefore  your  highnesses,  as  Catholic  Chris- 
tintis  and  princes,  lovers  and  promoters  of  the  holy 
Christian  f;iiih,  and  enemies  of  the  sect  of  Ma- 
homet, and  of  all  idolarries  and  heresies,  deter- 
mined to  send  me,  Christopher  Columbus,  to  the 
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Bail!  pai-ls  of  India,  to  see  the  said  princes,  and  the 
people,  and  lands,  and  discover  the  nature  and 
ciisposiiion  of  them  all,  and  the  means  to  be  taken 
lur  I  he  conversion  of  them  to  our  hol5^faith  ;  and 
ordered  that  I  should  not  go  by  land  to  the  East, 
by  which  ii  is  the  custom  ■go,  but  by  a  voyage  to 
the  Wesi,  by  which  course,  unto  the  present  time, 
we  do  not  know  for  certain  that  any  one  hath 
passed ;  and  for  this  purpose  bestowed  great  favours 
upon  ine,  ennobling  me,  that  thenceforward  I  might 
style  myself  Don,  appointing  me  high  admiral  of 
the  Ocean  iSea,  and  perpetual  viceroy  and  governor 
of  all' the  islands  and  continents  I  should  discover 
and  gain,  and  which  henceforward  may  be  dis- 
covered and  gained,  in  the  Ocean  Sea;  and  that 
my  eldest  son  should  succeed  me,  and  so  on,  from 
generation  lo  generation,  for  ever.  I  departed, 
therefore,  from  the  city  of  Granada  on  Saturday 
the  12th  of  May,  of  the  same  year,  1492,  to  Palos, 
a  sea-pon,  wheje  I  armed  three  ships  well  calcu- 
lated for  such  service,  and  sailed  from  that  port 
well  furnished  with  provisions,  and  with  many 
seai^en,  on  Friday  the  3d  of  August  of  the  same 
year',  half  an  hour  before  sunrise,  and  took  the 
route  for  the  Canary  Island^  of  your, highnesses,  to 
steer  my  courseihence,  and  navigate  until  I  should 
arrive  at  the  Indies,  and  deliver  the  embassy  of 
your  highnesses  to  those  princes,  and  accomplish 
that  which  you  had  commanded.  For  this  purpose, 
I  intend  to  write  during  this  voyage  very,  punctu- 
ally, from  day  to  day,  all  that  r  may  do,  jnd  see, 
and  experience,  as  will  hereafter  be  seen.  Also, 
niy.wvereign  princes^  besides  describing  each  night 
all  hat  has  occurred  in  tl)e  day,  and  in  the  day  the 
niiv, gallon  of  the  night,  I  propose  to  make  a  chart, 
in  which  I  will  set  down  the  waters  and  lands  of  the 
Ocean  Sea,  in  their  proper  situations,  under  their 
bearings ;  and,  further  to  compose  a  book,  and  il- 
lustrate the  whole  in  picture  by  latitude  from  the 
equinoctial,  and  longitude  from  the  West ;  and  upon 
the  whole  it  will  be  essential  that  I  should  forget 
Bleep,  and  attend  closely  to  the  navigation,  to  accom- 
plish these  things,  which  will  be  a  great  labour." 

As  a  guide  by  which  to  sail,  Mr.  Irving  also 
informs  us,  he  had  prepared  "  a  map,  or  chart, 
improved  upon  that  sent  him  by  Paolo  Tos- 
canelli.  Neither  of  these  now  exist ;  but  the 
globe,  or  planisphere,  finished  by  Martin 
Behem  hi  this  '  year  of  the  admiral's  first 
voyage,  is  still  extant,  and  furnishes  an  idea 
of  what  the  chart  of  Columbus  must  have 
been.  It  exhibits  the  coasts  of  Europe  and 
Africa,  from  the  south  of  Ireland  to  the  end 
of  Guinea ;  and  opposite  to  them,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  the  extremity  of  Asia, 
or,  as  it  was  termed,  India.  Between  them  is 
placed  the  island  of  Cipango,  (or  Japan,) 
which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  fifteen 
hundred  miles  distant  from  the  Asiatic  fcoast. 
In  his  computations  Columbus  advanced  this 
island  about  a  thousand  leagues  too  much  to 
the  east ;  supposing  it  to  lie  in  the  situation 
of  Florida,  and  at, this  island  he  hoped  first  to 
arrive." 

We  pass  over  the  known  incidents  of  this 
celebrated  voyage,  which  are  here  repeated 
with  new  interest  and  additional  detail ;  but 
we  cannot  refrain  from  extracting  Mr.  Irving's 
account  of  its  fortunate  conclusion.  The  grow- 
ing panic  and  discontent  of  his  mutinous  crew, 
and  their  resolution  to  turn  back  if  land  was 
not  discovered  in  three  days,  are  well  known. 

"  And  when  ort  the  evening  of  the  third  day  they 
beheld  the  sun  go  down  upon  a  shoreless  horizon, 
they  broke  forth  into  claninrotjs  turbulence.  For- 
lunately,  however,  the  manifestations  of  neighbour- 


ing land  were  such  on  the  following  day  as  no 
longer  to  admit  a  doubt.  Besides  a  quantity  of 
fresh  weeds,  such  as  grow  in  rivers,  they  saw  a 
green  fish  of  a  kind  which  keeps  about  rocks ;  then 
a  branch  of  thorn,  with  berries  on  it,  and  recently 
separated  from  the  tree,  floated  by  them  ;  then  they 
picked  up  a  reed,  a  small  board,  and,  above  all,  a 
staff  artificially  carved.  All  gloom  and  mutiny  now 
gave  way  to  sanguine  expectation ;  and  throughout 
the  day  each  one  was  eagerly  on  the  watch,  in 
hopes  of  being  the  first  to  discover  the  long-soughi- 
for  land. 

"In  the  evening,  when,  according  to  invariable 
custom  on  board  of  the  admiral's  ship,  the  mariners 
had  svng  the  salve  regina,  or  vesper  hymn  to  the 
Virgin,  ne  made  an  impressive  address  to  bis  crew. 
He  pointed  out  the  goodness  of  God  in  thus  con- 
ducting them  Iby  such  soft  and  favouring  breezes 
across  a  irantjuil  ocean,  cheering  their  hopes  con- 
tinually with  fresh  signs,  increasing  as  theirx  fears 
augmented,  and  thusleading  and  guiding  them  to  a 
promised  land. 

"  The  breeze  had  been  fresh  all  day,  with  more 
sea  Jhan  usual,  and  tl;iey  had  made  great  progress. 
At  sunset  they  had  stood  again  to  the  west,  and 
were  ploughing  the  waves  at  a  rapid  rate,  the  Pinta 
keeping  the  lead,  fi-om  her  superior  sailing.  .The 
greatest  animation  prevailed  throughout  the  ships ; 
not  an  eye  was  closed  that  iiight.  As  the  eveniiig 
darkened,  Columbus  look  his  slatiqn  on  the  top  of 
the  castle  or  cabin  on  the  high  poop  of  his  vfessel. 
However  he  might  carry  a  cheerful  and  confidejit 
countenance  during  the  day.  It  was  to  him  a  time  of 
the  most  painful  anxiety;  and  now  when  hewas 
wrapped  from  observation  by  the  shades  of  night, 
he  maintained  an  intense  and  unremitting  walch, 
ranging  his  eye  along  the  dusky  horizon,  in  search 
of  tlie  most  vague  indications  of  land.  Suddenly, 
about  ten  o'clock,  he  thought  he  beheld  a  hght 
ghmmering  at  a  distance!  Fearing  that  his  eager 
Hopes  might  deceive  him,  he  calledr  to  Pedro  Gu- 
tierrez, gentleman  of  the  king's  bid-chamber,  and 
inquired  whether  he  saw  a  light  in  that  direction^ 
the  latter  replied  in  the  affirmative.  Columbus,  yet 
doubtful  whether  it  might  not  be  some  delusion  of 
the  fancy,  called  Rodrigo  Sanchez  of  Segovia,  and 
made  the  same  inquiry.  By  the  time  the  latter  had 
ascended  the  roundhouse,  the  light  had  disap- 
peared. They  saw  it  once  or  twice  afterwards  in 
sudden  and  passing  gleams ;  as  it  were  a  torch  in 
the  bark  of  a  fisherman,  rising  and  sinking  with  the 
waves:  or  in  the  hand  of  some  person  on  shore, 
borne  up  and  down  as  he  walked  from  house  to 
house.  So  transient  and  uncertain  were  these 
gleams,  ihal  few  attached  any  importance  to  them; 
Columbus,  however,  conssidered  them  as  certain 
signs  of  land,  and  moreover,  that  ihe  land  was  in- 
habited. 

"They  continued  their  course  until  two  in  the 
morning,  when  a  gun  from  the  Pinta  gave  the  joy- 
ful signal  of  land.  It  was  first  discovered  by  a 
mariner  named  Rodrigo  de  Triana ;  hut  the  reward 
was  afterwards  adjudged  to  the  admiral,  for  having 
previously  perceived  the  light.  The  land  was  now 
clearly  seen  about  two  leagues  distant ;  whereupon 
they  look  in  sail  and  lay-to,  wailing  impalieiitly  for 
the  dawn.  _ 

"  The  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Columbus  in  this 
liltle  space  of  lime  must  have  been  tumultuous  and 
intense.  At  length,  in  spite  of  eVery  difficulty  and 
danger,  he  had  accomplished  his  object.  The  great 
mystery  of  the  ocean  was  revealed ;  his  theory, 
which  had  Been  the  scofl' of  sages,  was  triumphant- 
ly established  ;  he  had  secured  to  himself  a  glory 
which  must  be  as  durable  as  the  world  itself. 

'"It  is  difficult  even  for  the  imagination  tocon- 
ceive  the  feelings  of  such  a  man  at  the  moment  of 
so  sublime  a  discovery.  What  a  bewildering  crowd 
ofconiecturesmust  have  ihronged  upon  his  mind, 
as  to  the  land  which  lay  before  him,  covered  with 
darkness.  That  it  was  fruitful  was  evident,  from 
the  Vegetables  which  floated  from  jts  shores.  He 
thought,  loo,  that  he  perceived  in  the  balmy  air  iho 
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fragrance  !of  aromatic  groves.'  The  moving  ligJrt 
which  he  had  beheld,  had  proved  that  it  was  ihe 
residence  of  man.-  But  what  were  its  intmbiianta? 
Were  ihey  hke  those  of  the  oth'er  parts  01'  the  glohe  ; 
or  were  they  some-  strange  and  monstrous  race, 
such  as  the  imagination  in  those  times' was  pron«  to 
give  to  all  remote  and  unknown  regions?,  Had  he 
come  upon  some  wild  island  far  in  the  Indian  Sea; 
or  was  this  the  famed  Cipango  itself,  the  object  of 
hisgoldon  fancies?  A  thousand  speculations  of  the 
kind  must  have  swarmed  upon  him,  as,  with  his 
an'Jcious  crews,  he  wailed  for  the  night  to  pass 
away  :  w'ondering'whelher  the  nmrning  light  would 
reveal  a  savage  wilderness,--  or  dawn  upon  spicy 
groves,  and  glittering  fanes,  and- gilded  cities,  and 
all  the  splendour  of  oriental  civilizaiion.         -  ■ 

The  land  to  -which  he-  was  thus  triumph- 
antly borne  was  the  island  of  San  Salvador, 
since  Called  Cat  Island;  by  the  English:  and 
at  early  dawn  he  landed  with  a  great  com- 
pany, splendidly  armed  and  attired,  aild  bear- 
ing in  his  hand  the  royal  standard  of  Castile. 

"  As  they  approached  the  shores,  they  were  re- 
freshed by  the  sight  of  the  ample  forests,  which  in 
those  cinnes  have  extraordinary  beauty  and  vegeta- 
tion. They  beheld  fruits  of  tempting  hu'fe,  but  iln- 
known  kind,  growing  among  the  trees  which 
overhung  the  shores.  The  purity  and  .siiavity  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  crystal'transparency  of  the  seas 
■which  bathe  these  islands^  giye  them  a  wonderful 
beauty,  and  must  have  had  their  effect  upon  the 
susceptible  feehngs  of  Columbus.  No  sooner  did 
he  lahd,  than  he  threw  himsc^  upon  his  knees, 
kissed  the  earth,  and  returned  thanks  to  God  with 
tears  of  joy.  His  example  was  followed  by  the 
rest,  whose  hearts  indeed  overflowed  With  the  same 
feelings  of  gratitude." 

"  The  natives  of  the  island,  when,  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  they  had  beheld  the  ships,  with  their  sails 
set,  hovering  on  their  coast,  had  siipposed  them 
some,  monsters  which  had  issued  from  the  deep  dur- 
ing the  night.  They  had  ciowded  to  the  beach, 
and  watched  their  movements  with  awful  anxiety. 
Their  veering  about,  apparently  without  eflTort;  the 
shifting  and  furling  of  their  sails,  resembling  hug? 
wing?,  filled  ihetn  wiih  astonishment.  When  they 
beheld  their  boais  approach  the  shore,  and  a  num- 
ber of  siratige  beings,  clad  in  glittering  steel,  or 
raiment  of  various  colours,  landing. upon  the  beach, 
they  fied  in  affright  to  their  woods..  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  there  was  no  attempt  to  piirsue  nor 
molest  them,  they  gradually  recovered  from  their 
terror,  and  approached  the  Spatnards  with  great 
awe;  frequently  prostrating  ihemselves  on  the 
earth,  and  making  sighs  of  adoraiion.  During  the 
ceremonies  of  taking  possession,  they  remained 
gazing  in  limid  admiralion  at  the  complexion,  the 
beards,  the  shining  armour,  and  splendid  dress  of 
the  Spaniards.  The  admiral  particularly  attracted 
their  attention,  from  his  commanding  height,  his 
air  uf  authority,  his  dress  of  scai-let,' and  the  defer- 
ence which  was  paid  him  by  his  companibns ;  all 
which  pointed  him  out  to  be  the  commander.  When 
they  had  still  fut'ther  recovered  from  their  fears, 
thev  approached  the  Spaniards,  touched  their, beards, 
Biid  examined  their  hands  and  face's,  admiring  their 
whiteness.  Columbus,  pleased  with  their  sim- 
plicity, their  gentleness,  and  the  confidence  they 
reposed  in  beings  who  must  have  appeared  to  them 
so  strange  and  formidable,  suffered  their  scrutiny 
with  perfect  acquiescence.  The  wondering  savages 
were  won  by  this  benigniiy  ;  they  now  supposed 
that  the  ships  had  sailed  out  of  the  crystal  firma- 
ment which  bounded  their  horizon,  or  that  ih^y  had 
descended  from  above  oh  their  ample  wings,  and 
that  these  marvellous  beings  were  inhabilarits  of  the 
skies."  ■  • 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the  journal 
of  the  great  discoverer,  than  his  extraordinary 


sensibility  to  the  beauty  of  the  scenery'  and 
the  charms  of  the  climate;  of  this  new  worlu ; 
and  oh  his  alTlval  at  Cuba,  these  raptures  are, 
if  possible,  redoubled. 

*'  As  he  approached^this'  noble  island,  he  was 
siruck  with  its  magnitude,  and  the  grandeur  of  its 
features';  its  high  and  airy  mountains,-  which  |-e- 
niindeil  him  of  those  of  Sicily  ;  its  feriile  valleys,  and 
long  sweeping  plains:  watered  by  hoble  risers;  its 
stately  forests  ;  its  bqld  promontories,  and  stretch- 
ing headlands,  which  'melted  away  into  the  remotest 
distance.  He  ahdhored  in  a  beautiful  river,  free 
from  'tdcks  or  shoals,  of  traiiSparBtlt  water,  its  banks 
overhung  with  trees.  Here,  landing,  and  taking 
possession  of  "the  island,  he  gave-  it  the  name  of 
Juana,  in  honour  of  Prince  Jiian,  and  to  the  river 
the  name  'of  San  Salvador. 

"  Returning  to  his  boat,  he  proceeded  for  some 
distance  tip  the  river,  more  and  more  enchanted 
with  the  beauty  of  the  country'.  T'he  forests  which 
covered  each  bank'were  of  high  and  wide-spreading 
trees;  some  bearing  fruits,  others  flowej-s,  while  in 
some  both  fruits  and  flowei's  were  -mingled,  be- 
speaking a  perpetual  foiind  of  fertility:  among  them 
vfere  many  palms,i  but  diflTering  from  those  of  ripain 
and  jfLfrica'i  wiih  the  great  leaves  of  these  the  na- 
tives thatched  their  cabins. 

"  The  contintial  eulogies  made  by  Columbus  on 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery  were  warranted  by  the 
kind  of  scenerj'  he  was  beholding.  There  is  a 
wonderful  splendour,  variety,  arid  luxuriance  in  the 
vegetation  of  those  quick  and  ardettt  climates.  The 
verdure  of  the  groves,  and  the  colours  of  the  flowers 
and  blossoms,  derive  a  vividness  to  the  eye  from  the 
transparent  purity  of  the  air,  and  the  deep  serenity 
of  the  azure  heiiveris.  The  forests,  too,  are  full  of 
life,  swarming  with  birds  of  btilliarit  plumage. 
Painted  varieties  of  parrots,  and  wood-peckera, 
create  a  glitter  amidst  the  verdure  of  the  grove ;  afitl 
hiimming-birds  rove  from  flbvlrer  to  flower,  resem- 
'blingl  as  has  well  beeii  said,  BinimSted  particles  of 'a 
rainbow.  The  scarlet  flaming'tis;  too,  Seeti  some- 
times through  an  opening  of  a  forest  in  a  distant 
savannah,  have  the  appearance- of  soldiers  drawn  up 
in  battalion,  with  an  advanced  scout  on  the  alert,  to 
give  riotice  of  approaching,  danger.  Nor  is  the  least 
beautiful  part  of  animated  nature  the  various  tribes 
of  insects  that  people  every  plant,  displaying  bril- 
liant coats  of  mail,  which  sparkle  to  the  eye  like 
precious  gems. 

"  From  his  corwinual  remarks  on  the  beauty  of 
the  scenery,  and  from  the  pleasure  which  he  evi- 
dently derived  from  rural  sounds. and  objects,  he 
appear^  to  have  been  extremely  open  to  those  deli- 
cious influences,  exercised  over  some  spirits  by  the 
graces  and  wonders  oi'  nature.  He  gives  utterance 
to  these  feelings  with  characteristic  enthusiasm,  and 
at  the  same  lime  with  the  artleSsriess  and  simpliciiy 
of  diction  of  a  child.  "When -speaking  of.som'e  lovely 
scene  among  the  groves,  or  along  the  flowery  shore, 
of  this  favoured  island,  he  says,  *  one  could  live 
there  for  ever.' — Cuba  broke  upon  him  like  an  ely- 
slum.  '  '  It  is  the  most  beautiful  island,'  he  says, 
'  that  eyes  ever  beheld,  full"  of  'excellent  ports  and 
profound  rivers.'  The  climate  was  more  tBinperate 
here  than  in  the  other  islands,  the  nights  being 
neither  hot  nor  cold,  while  the  birds  and  grasshop- 
pers sang  all  night  long.  Indeed  there  is  a  beauty 
in  a  tropical  night,  in  the  depth  of  tlie  dark-blue 
sky,  the  lambient  purity  of  the'  siars,  and  the  re- 
splendent clearness  of  the  moon,  that  spreads- over 
the  rich  landscape  and  the  balmy  groves  a  'charm 
more  touching  than  the  splendour  of  the  day. 

"  In  the  sweet  smell  of  the  woods,  and  the  odour 
of  the  flowers,  which  loaded  every  breeze,  Colum- 
bus fancied  he'perceived  the  fragriinCe  of  oriental 
spiced ;  and  along  the  shores  he  fountj  shells  of  the 
kind  of  oyster  which  produces  pearls.  From  the 
gra?s  growing  to  the  very  edge  of  the  water,  he  in- 
ferred the  peacefulness  of  the  ocean  which  bathes 
these  islands,  nevef  lasliing  the  shote  with  angry 
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rarges.  Ever  since  his  arrival  among  thisse  An- 
tilles, he  had  experienced  nothing  but  soil  and 
gerttle  weather;'  and  he  concluded  that  a  perpetual 
serenity  reigned  over  these'happy  seas.  H*  was 
little  suspieious'of  the  -occasional  bursts  of  fury  to 
,  which  they  are  liable." 

Hispaniola  was  still  more  enchanting. 

''  In  the  transparent  attriosphere  Of  the  tropics, 
objects  are  desftried  at  a  great' disltinee,  and  thte 
purity  of  the  air  and  serenity  of  the  deep  blue  sify' 
gave  a  magical  effect  lo  the  sce'nery.  Under  these 
advantages,  the  beautiful  island  of  Hayli  rgvealed' 
itself  to  the  eye  as  they  approached.  Its  monntains 
were  higher  and  more  rocky  that!  those  ofthe  other 
islands;  biit  the  rocks  reared"  themSelveis  from 
aiTiong  rich  forests.  The  mountains 'swept  down 
into  luxuriant  plains  and  green  savannahs ;  while 
the  appearance  of  cultivate  fields,  With  th*'  numer- 
ous fires  at  night;  and  the  columns  of  smoke  which 
rose  In  various  parts  by  day,  tiir'sho*ed'  it  to  be! 
populous.  It  rose  before  them  in  all  the  splendour 
of  tropical  vegetation,  one  of  the  mo§t  beaijlifal 
islands  ip  the  world,  and  doomed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  i^nfortunate."    , 

The  first  intervie-w  ■with  the  friendly  cacique 
Guacanagari,  as  well  as  his  generous  atten- 
tions on  thewreck  of  one  of  their  rvessels,  are 
described'  with  great  beauty.  But  we  can 
only  find  room'  for  the  tioncludirlg  part  Of  it. 

"  The  extreme  kindness  of  tihe  cacique,  the  gen- 
tleness of  his  people,  the  quantities  of  gold  which- 
were  daily  brought  to  be  exchanged  for  the  veriest 
trifles,  and  the  information  continually  received'  of 
sources  of  wealth  in  the  bosom  of  this  beautiful 
island,  all  contributed  to  console  the  admiral  for  the- 
misfortuiie  he  had  suffered.  • 

"The  shipwrecked  crew  also,  living  on  shore, 
and  mingling  freely  with  the  natives,  became  fas- 
cinated with  their  easy  and  idle  Wiode  of  life.  Ex- 
empted by  their  simplieit'yfrom  the  painful  cares 
and  toils  which  civiHz'ed  man  inflicts  upon  himself 
by  his  many  artificial  wants,  the  existence  of  these 
islanders  seemed  to  lhe -Spaniards  like  a  pleasant 
dream.  They  disquieted  themselves  about  nothing. 
A  few  fields,  caltivatedalmost  without  labour,  fur- 
nished the.  toots  ■  and  vegetables  which  foj-med  -a- 
great  part  of  their  diet.  -Their  rivers  and  coasts 
abounded  with  fish;  their  trees  were  laden  with 
fruits  of  golden  or  blushing  hue,,  and  heightened 
by  a  tropical  sun  to  delicious  flavour-8nd.fra|rance. 
Softened  by  the  indulgence  of  nature,  a  great -part 
of  their  day  was  passed  in  indolent  repose — in  -that 
luxury  of  ^nsation  inspired  by  a  serene  sky  and  a 
voluptuous  climate ;  anti  in  the  evenings  theydaiifed 
in  their  fragrant  groves,  to  their ^3ational  songs,  or 
the  rude  sounds  of  their  sylvan  drums.      -      ;  . 

"  Such  was  the  indolent  and;  holiday  life  of  these' 
simple  people;  which,  if  it  had  not-the  great  scope 
of  ettjoymentj  nor  the  high-seasoned  poignancy  of 
pleasure,-;  which  attend  eiviliz'ation,  was  certainly 
destitute,of.most  of  its  artificial  miserie3,'f 

It  was  from  this  scfeheof  endhantmSrit  and 
pi'omise,  .unclouded  as  yet  by  any  shadow  of 
aiiimopity  or  distrust,  that  Columbus,  without 
one  drop  of  blood  on  his  hands,  or  one  stainof , 
cruelty  or  oppression  on  his  consciencej-  set 
sail  on  his  return  to  Eiiropej  with  the  priStld 
tidings  df  his  discovery.  In  the  early  part  of ' 
his  voyage  he  fell  in  -with  the  Carribee  Islands, 
and  had  some  striking  encounters  with  the 
brave  but  ferocious  tribes  who  possessed 
them.  The  distresses  which  beset  hiin  on  his 
home  passage. are  -well  "knOWiijbuf  we  wil- 
lingly pass  these  over,  to  treat  our  readers  with 
Mr.  Irvirig's  splendid  description  of  his  mag- 
nificent receptiotl  by  the  court  at  Barcelona. 
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"  It  was  about  the  middle  of  April  that  Coliimbus 
arrived  at  Barcelona,  where  every  preparation  had 
been  tnade  to  give  him  a  solemn  and  magnificent 
reception.    The  beauty  and  serenity  of  the  weather 
in  tttat  genial  season  and  favoured  climate,  contrib- 
uted to,  give  splendour  to  -this   memorable  cere- 
mony.    As  be  drew  near  the  place,  many  of  the 
more  youthful  courtiers,  and  hidalgos  of  gallant 
bearing,  together  with  avast  concourseof  the  popu- 
lace, eanie. forth  to  meet  and  welcome  him.    His 
entrance  into  this  noble  city  has, been  compared  to 
ope  of  those  triumphs  which  the  Romans  were  ac- 
customed to  decree  to 'conquerors.     First,- were 
paraded  the  Indians,  painted  according  to  their  sav- 
age fashion,,  and-  decorated  with  their  national!  orna- 
nienis  of  gold.    After  these-  were  -borne  various 
kirids  of  live  parrots,  together  with  stuffed  birds  and 
animals  of  unknown  8pecies,'and  rare  plants,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  precious  qualities  ;  while  great,  care 
was  taken  to  make  a  conspicuous  display  of  Indian 
coronets,  bracelets,  and  other  decorations  of  gold,, 
which  might  give  an  idea  of  the  weaUh  of  the  tiewlyn 
discovered  regions.  •  After  .this,  followed  Columbus 
on  horseback,  surrounded  by  a  brilliant  qavalcade 
of  Spanish  chivalry.     The  streets  were  almost  im- 
passable from  the  countless  multitude;  ttie. win- 
dows and  balconies  were  crowded  with  the  fair;  the 
very  roofs  were  coveted  with  spectators.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  public  eye  could  not  'be  sated  with  gazing 
on  these  trophies  of  an  unknown  world  ;  or  on  the 
remarkable  man  by  whom  it  had  been  djscovier.^d. 
There  was  a  sublimity  in  this  event  that  mingl«d  a 
solemn  feeling  with  the  public  joy.    It  was  looked 
upon  as  a  vast  and  signal  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence, in  reward  for  the  piety  of  the  monarchs ;  and 
the  majestic  and  venerable  appearance  ofthe  dis 
coverer,  so  differentfrom  the  youth  and  buoyancy 
that  are  generally  expected, from  roving  enterprise, 
seemed  m  harmony  with  the  grandeur  and  digiiity 
of  his  achievement. 

"  To  receive,  him  with  suitable  pomp  and  dis- 
tinction, the  sovereigris  had  ordered  their  throne  to 
be  placed  in  public,  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade 
of  gold,  in  a  vast  and  splendid  saloon.  Here  the 
king  and  qiieen  awaited  his  arrival,  seated  in  state, 
with  The  prin,ce  Jiian  beside  them,  and  attended  by 
the  dignitaries  of  iVeir  court,  and  the  principal  no- 
bility of  Castile,  Valentia,  Catalonia,'and  Arragon, 
all  impatient  to  behold  the  man  who  had  conferred 
so  incalculable  a  jjenefit  upon  tlje  nation.  At  length 
■Coliimbus  entered  the  hall,  sm;rquiided  by  a  b.ril-. 
Jiant  crowd  of  cavaliers,  among  whom,  says  Las 
Casasi  he  was  conspicvious  for  his  stately  aind  com- 
manding person,  which,'  ^with  Kis  counteiiance, 
rendered  venerable  by  bis  grey  hairs,  gave  him  the 
august  apjjearance  of  a  senator  of  Rome ;  a  modest 
smile  lighted  up  his  features,  showing  that  he  en- 
joyed the  state  and  glory,  in  which  he  came  ;  and 
certainly  nothing  could  be  more  deeply  moving  to 
a  mind  inflamed  by  noble  ambition,  and  conscious 
of  having  greatly  deserved,  than  these  testimonials 
of  the  pdmiration  and  gratitude  of  a  nationiX)r  ratber- 
of  a.world.-  As  Columbiis  approached,  the  sover- 
eigns rose,  as  jif  receiving  a  person  of  the  highest 
rank.  Bending  his  knees;'  he  reqiiested  to  kiss 
their  handS;  but  there  Was'some  hesitation  on- the- 
part  of  their  majesties  10  permit '  this  act  of  vassal- 
age. .  -Raising  him  in  the-  most  gracious  manner, 
they  ordered  him  to  seat  himself  in  their  presence  ; 
a  rare  honour  in  this  pr'oud  and  punctilious  court." 

In  his  second  voyage  he  fells  in  again  with  > 
the  Caribs,  of  whose  courage  and  cannibal, 
propensities  he  had  tiow  sufficient  assurance. 
Mr.  Irving's  remarks  upon  this  energetic  but 
untameable  race  are  striking,  and  we  think 
original. 

"  The  warlike  and  unyielding  character  of  these 
people,  so  dilTerent  from  that  of  the  pusillanimous 
nations  around  them,  ^d  the  wide  scope  of  their" 
enterprises   and  Wanderings,    like   those   of  tha 
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Nomade  tribes  of  the  Old  World,  entitle  them  to  dis- 
tinguished attention.  They  were  trained  to  war 
from  their  infancy.  As  soon  as  they  could  walk, 
their  intrepid  mothers  put  in  their  hands  the  bow 
ajid  arrow,  and  prepared  them  to  take  an  early  part 
ill  tlie  hardy  enterprises  of  their  fathers.  Their 
distant  roamings  by  sea  made  them  observant  and 
inte'.hgent.  The  natives  of  tjie  other  islands  only 
knewTiow  to  divide  time  by  day  and  night,  by  the 
sun  and  moon  ;  whereas  these  had  acquired  some 
knowledge  of  the  stars,  by  which  to  calculate  the 
times  ana  seasons.  _       _  _  '• 

"The  traditional  accounts  of  their  origin,  though' 
of  course  extremely  vague,  are  yet  capable  of  being 
verified  to  a  great  degree  by  geographical  facts,  and 
open  one  of  the  rich  veins  of  curious  inquiry  and 
speculation  which  abound  in  the  New  World.  They 
are  said  to  have  migrated  from  the  remote  valleys 
embosomed  in  the  Apalachian  muutitains.  The 
earliest  accounts  we  have  of  them  represent  thetn 
with  their  weapons  in  their  hands,  continually  eii- 
gaged  in  wars,  winning  their  way  and  shifting  their 
abode,  until,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  found  them- 
selves at  the  extremity  of  Florida.  Here,  abandon- 
ing the  northern  continent,  they  passed  over  to  the 
Lucayos,  and  from  thence  gradually,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  years,  from  island  to  island  of  that  vast  and 
verdant  chain,  which  links,  as  it  were,  the  end  of 
Florida  to  the  coast  of  Paria,  on  the  southern  con- 
tinent. The  Archipelago,  extending  from  Porto 
Rico  to  Tobago,  was  their  strong  hold,  and  the 
island  of  Guadaloupe  in  a  manner  their  citadel. 
Hence  they  made  their  expeditions,  and  spread  )he 
terror  of  their  name  through  all  the  surrounding 
countries.  Swarms  of  them  landed  upon  the  south- 
ern continent,  and  overran  some  parfs  of  Terra 
Firma.  Traces  of  them  have  been  discovered  far 
in  the  interior  of  the  country  through  which  flows 
the  Oroonoko.  The  Dutch  found  colonies  of  them 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ikouteka,  which  empties  into 
the  Surinam,  along  the  Esquibi,  the  Maroni,  and 
other  rivers  of  Guayana,  and  in  the  couiitry  watered 
by  the  windings  of  the  Cayenne  ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  they  have  extended  their  wanderings  to 
the  shores  of  the  southern  ocean,  where,  among  the 
aboriginals  of  Brazil,  were  some  who  called  them- 
selves Caribs,  distinguished  from  the  surrounding 
Indians  by  their  superior  hardihood  subtlety,  and 
enterprise. 

' '  To  trace  the  footsteps  of  this  roving  tribe 
throughout  its  wide  migrations  from  the  Apalachiah 
mountains  of  the  northern  continent,  along  the 
clusters  of  islands  which  stud  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
and  the  Caribbean  sea  to  the  shores  of  Paria,  and 
soacross  the  vast  regions  of  Guayana  and  Amazonia^ 
to  the  remote  coast  of  Brazil,  would  be  one  of  the 
most  curious  researches  in  aboriginal  history,  and 
might  throw  much  light  upon  the  mysterious  ques- 
tion of  the  population  of  the  New  World." 

We  pass  over  the  melancholy  story  of  the 
ruined  foit,  and  murdered  garrison,  to  which 
our  adventurer  returned  on  his  second  voyage ; 
and  of  the  first  dissensions  that  broke  out  in 
his  now  increasing  colony ;  but  must  pause 
for  a  moment  to  accompany  him  on  his  first 
march,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  armed 
followers,  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  mountain  region  of  expected  gold.  For 
two  days  the  party  proceeded  up  the  banks 
of  a  stream,  which  seemed  at  last  to  lose  itself 
in  a  narrow  and  rocky  recess. 

"On  the  following  day,  the  army  toiled  up  this 
steep  defile,  and  arrived  where  the  gorge  of  the 
mountain  Opened  into  the  interior.  Here  a  land  of 
promise  suddenly  burst  upon  their  view.  Ii  was 
ihe  same  glorious  prospect  which  had  delighted  Oje- 
da  and  his  companions.  Below  lay  a  vast  and  de- 
licious plain,  painted  and  eftamelled,  as  it  were, 
with  all  the  rich  variety  of  tropical  vegetation.   The 


magnificent  forests  presented  that  mingled  beauty 
and  majesty  of  vegetable  forms  known  only  to  these 
generous  climates.^  Palms  of  prodigious  height, 
and  spreading  mahogany  trees,  towered  from  amid 
a  wilderness  of  variegated  foliage.  Universal  fresh- 
n^ss  and  verdure  were  maintained  by  numerous 
streams,  which  meandered  gleaming  through  the 
deep  bosom  of  the  woodland  ;  while  various  villages 
and  hamlets,  peeping  from  among  the  trees,  and 
the  smoke  of  others  rising  out  of  the  midst  of  the 
forests,  gave  signs  of  a  numerous  population.  The 
luxuriant  landscape  extended  as  iar  as  the  eye  •ould 
reach,  until  it  appeared  to  melt  away  and  mingle 
with  the  horizon.  The  Spaniards  gazed  with  rap- 
ture upon  this  soft  voluptuous  country,  ^hich 
seemed  to  realise  their  ideas  of  a  terresiial  paradise ; 
and  Columbus,  struck  with  its  vast  extent,  gave  it 
the  name  of  the  Vega  Real,  or  Royal  Plain. 

"  Having  descended  the  rugged  pass,  the  army 
issued  upon  the  plain,  in  mihtary  array,  with  great 
clangour  of  warUke  instruments.  When  the  In- 
dians beheld  this  shining  band  of  warriors,  glitter- 
ing in  steel,  emerging  from  the  mountains  with 
prancing  steeds  ana  flaunting  banners,  and  heard, 
for  the  first  time,  their  rocks  and  forests  echoing  to 
the  din  of  drum  and  trumpet,  they  might  well  hjve 
taken  such  a  wonderful  pageant  for  a  supernatural 
vision. 

"  On  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  march 
up  a  narrow  and  sleep  glen,  winding  among  craggy 
rocks,  where  they  were  obliged  to  lead  the  horses. 
Arrived  at  the  summit,  they  once  more  enjoyed  a 
prospect  of  the  delicious  Vega,  which  here  presented 
a  still  grander  appearance,  stretching  far  and  wide 
on  either  hand,  like  a  vast  verdant  lake.  This 
noble  plain,  according  to  Las  Cosas,  is  eighty 
leagues  in  length,  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  in 
breadth,  and  of  incomparable  beauty." 

"  The  natives  appeared  to  them  a  singularly  idle 
and  improvident  race,  indifferent  to  most  of  the  ob- 
jects of  human  anxiety  and  toil.  They  were  im- 
patient of  all  kinds  of  labour,  scarcely  giving 
themselves  the  -trouble  to  cultivate  the  yuca  root, 
the  maize,  and  the  potatoe,  which  formed  the  main 
articles  of  subsistence.  For  the  rest,  their  streams 
abounded  with  fish  ;  they,  caught  the  ulia  or  coney, 
the  guana,  and  various  birds;  and  they  had  a  per- 
petual banquet  from  the  fruits  spontaneously  pro- 
duced by  their  groves.  Though  the  air  was  some- 
times cold  among  the  mountains,  yet  they  preferred 
submitting  to  a  little  temporary  suffering,  rather 
than  take  the  trouble  to  weave  garments  from  the 
gossampine  cotton  which  abounded  in  their  tcirests. 
Thus  they  loitered  away  existence  in  vacant  inac- 
tivity, under  the  shade  of  their  trees,  or  amusing 
themselves  occasionally  with  various  games  and 
dances."  ■  ■■         ■ 

"  Having  accomplished  the  purposes  of  his  resi- 
dence in  the  Vega,  Columbus,  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  look  leave  of  its  hospitable  inhabitants,  and 
resumed  his  march  for  the  harbour,  returning  with 
his  little  army  through  the  lofty  and  rugged  gorge 
of  the  mountains  called  the  Pass  of  the  Hidalgos. 
As  we  accompany  him  in  imagination  over  ine 
rocky  height,  from  whence  the  Vega  first  broke 
upon  the  eye  of  the  Europeans,  we  cannot  help 
pausing  to  cast  back  a  look  of  mingled  pity  and  ad- 
miration over  this  beautiful  but  devoted  region. 
The  dream  of  natural  liberty,  of  ignorant  contetit, 
and  loitering  idleness,  was  as  yet  unbroken,  but  the 
fiat  had  gone  forth  ;  the  white  man  had  penetrated 
into  the  hind  ;  avarice,  and  pride,  and  ambition,  and 
pining  care,  and  sordid  labour,  were  soon  to  follow, 
and  the  indolent  paradise  of  the  Indian  to  disappear 
forever!" 

There  is  something  to  us^  inexpressibly 
pleasing  in  these  passages ;  but  we  are  awara 
that  there  are  readers  to  whom  they  may 
seem  tedious — and  believe,  at  all  events,  that 
we  have  now  given  a  large  enough  specimen 
of  the  kind  of  beaiity  they  present.    For  pet 
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Bons  of  a  different  taste  we  ought  to  have  ex- 
tracted some  account  of  the  incredible  darings, 
and  romantic  adventures,  of  Alohzo  de  Ojeda; 
or  of  the  ruder  prowess  and  wild  magnanimity 
of  the  cacique  Caonabo,  who  alone  of  the 
island  chieftains  dared  to  offer  any  resistance 
to  the  invaders.  When  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  off  froin  the  centre  of  his  dominions, 
by  one  of  the  unimaginable  feats  of  Ojeda, 
Mr.  Irving  has  reported  that 

"  He  always  maintained  a  haughty  deportment 
towards  Columbus,  while  he  never  evinced  the 
least  animosity  against  Ojeda  for  the  artifice  to  which 
he  had  fallen  a  victim.  It  rather  increased  his  ad- 
miration of  him,  as  a  consummate  warrior,  looking 
upon  it  as  the  exploit  of  a  master.spirit  to  have 

flounced  upon  him,  and  borne  him  off,  in  this  hawk- 
ike  manner,  from  the  very  midst  of  his  fighting- 
men.  There  is  nothing  that  an  Indian  more  admires 
in  warfare,  than  a  deep,  well-executed  stratagem. 

"  Columbus  was  accustomed  ito  bear  himself 
with  an  air  of  dignity  and  authority  as  admiral  and 
viceroy,  and  exacted  great  personal  respect.  When 
he  entered  the  apartment  therefore  where  Cflonabo 
was  confined,  all  present  rose,  according  to  custom, 
and  paid  him  reverence.  The  cacique  alone  neither 
moved,  nor  took  any  notice  of  him.  On  the  con- 
trary, when  Ojeda  entered,  though  small  in  person 
and  without  external  state,  Caonabo  immediately 
rose  and  saluted  him  with  profound  respect.  On 
being  asked  the  reason  of  this,  Columbus  being 
Guamiquina,  or  great  chief  over  all,  and  Ojeda  but 
one  of  his  subjects,  the  proud  Carib  replied,  that 
the  admiral  had  never  dared  to  corrie  personally  to 
his  house  and  seize  him,  it  was  only  through  the 
valour  of  Ojeda  he  was  his  prisoner;  to  Ojeda, 
therefore,  he  owed  reverence,  not  the  admiral." 

The  insolent  licence  of  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  laborious  searches  for  gold  which  they 
imposed  on  the  natives,  had  at  last  overcome 
their  original  feelings  of  veneration;  and, 
trusting  to  their  vast  superiority  in  numbers, 
they  ventured  to  make  war  on  their  heaven- 
descended  visitants.  The  result  was  unre- 
sisted carnage  and  hopeless  submission  !  A 
,  tax  of  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  dust  was  im- 
posed on  all  the  districts  that-  afforded  that 
substance,  and  of  certain  quantities  of  cotton 
and  of  grain  on  all  the  others — and  various 
fortresses  were  erected,  and  garrisons  station- 
ed, to  assist  the  collection  of  the  tribute. 

"  In  this  way,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "was  the  yoke 
of  servitude  fixed  upon  the  island,  and  its  thraldom 
efiFectually  ensured.  Deep  despair  now  fell  upon 
the  natives,  when  they  found  a  perpetual  task  in- 
flicted upon  them,  enforced  at  stated  and  fi-equently 
recurring  periods.  Weak  and  indolent  by  nature, 
unused  to  labour  of  any  kind,  and  brought  up  in  the 
untasked  idleness  of  their  soft  climate  and  their 
fruitful  groves,  death  itself  seemed  preferable  to  a 
life  of  toil  and  anxiety.  They  saw  no  end  to  this 
harassing  evil,  which  had  so  suddenly  fallen  upon 
them  ;  no  escape  from  its  all-pervading  influence ; 
no  prospect  of  return  to  that  roving  independence 
and  ample  leisure,  so  dear  to  the  wild  inhabitants 
of  the  forests.  The  pleasant  life  of  the  island  was 
at  an  end ;  the  dream  in  the  shade  by  day ;  the 
slumber  during  the  sultry  noon -tide  heat  by  the 
fountain  or  the  stream,  or  under  the  spreading 
palm-tree ;  and  the  song,  the  dance,  and  the  game 
m  the  mellow  evening,  when  summoned  to  their 
simple  amusements  by  the  rude  Indian  drum.  They 
were  now  obhged  to  grope  day  by  day,  with  bend- 
ing body  and  anxious  eye,  along  the  borders  of 
their  rivers,  sifting  the  sands  for  the  grains  of  gold 
which  every  day  grew  more  scanty  j  or  to  labour 


in  their  fields  beneath  the  fervour  of  a  tropical  nn, 
to  raise  food  for  their  task-masteis,  or  to  produce 
the  vegetable  tribute  imposed  upon  them.  They 
sunk  to  sleep  weacy  ^'"^  exhausted  at  night,  with 
the  certainty  that  the  next  day  was  but  to  he  a 
repetition  of  the  same  toil  and  suffering.  Or  if  they 
occasionally  indulged  in  their  national  dances,  the 
ballads  to  which  they  kept  time  were  of  a  melan- 
choly and  plaintive  character.  They  spoke  of  the 
limes  that  were  past  before  the  white  men  had  in- 
troduced sorrow  and  slavery,  and  weary  labour 
among  them  ;  and  they  rehearsed  pretended  prophe- 
cies, handed  down  from  their  ancestors,  foretelling 
the  invasion  of  the  Spaniards;  that  strangers  should 
come  into  their  island,  clothed  in  apparel,  with 
swords  capable  of  clehving  a  man  asunder  at  a 
blow,  under  whose  yoke  their  posterity  should  be 
subdued.  These  ballads,  or  areytos,  they  sang 
with  mournful  tunes  and  doleful  voices,  bewailing 
the  loss  of  their  liberty  and  their  painful  servitude." 

There  is  an  interest  of  another  kind  in  fol- 
lowing the  daring  route  of  Columbus  along 
the  shores  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica,  and  through 
the  turbulent  seas  that  boil  among  the  keys  in 
the  gulf  of  Paria.  The  shores  still  afforded  the 
same  beauty  of  aspect — the  people  the  same 
marks  of  submission  and  delighted  wonder. 

"  It  is  impossible  to  resist  noticing  the  striking 
contrasts  which  are  sometimes  forced  upon  the 
mind.  The  coast  here  described  as^o  populous  and 
animated,  rejoicing  in  the  visit  of  the  discoverers,  is 
the  same  that  extends  westward  of  the  city  of 
Trinidad,  along  the  gulf  of  Xagua.  All  is  now 
silent  and  deserted.  Civilization,  which  has  covered 
some  parts  of  C  uba  with  gUttering  cities,  has  ren- 
dered this  a  solitude.  The  whole  race  of  Indians 
has  long  since  passed  away,  pining  and  perishing 
beneath  the  domination  of  the  strangers  whom  they 
welcomed  so  joyfully  to  their  shores.  Before  me 
lies  the  account  of  a  night  recently  passed  on  this 
very  coast,  by  a  celebrated  traveller,  (Humboldt,) 
but  with  what  different  feelings  from  those  of  Co- 
lumbus !  '  I  passed,'  says  he,  '  a  great  part  of  the 
night  upon  the  deck.  What  deserted  coasts !  not  a 
light  to  announce  the  cabin  of  a  fisherman.  From 
Batabano  to  Trinidad,  a  distance  of  fifty  leagues, 
there  does  not  exist  a  village.  Yet  in  the  time  of 
Columbus^  this  land  was  inhabited  even  along  the 
margin  of  the  sea.  When  pits  are  digged  in  the 
soil,  or  the  torrents  plough  open  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  there  are  often  found  hatchets  of  stone  and 
vessels  of  copper,  relics  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  island.' "  ^ 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding 
the  following  full-length  picture ;  which  has 
all  the  splendour  of  a  romance,  with  the  ad- 
ditional charm  of  being  true. 

"  One  morning,  as  the  ships  were  standing  along 
the  coast,  with  a  light  wind  and  easy  sail,  they  be- 
held three  canoes  issuing  from  among  the  islands 
of  the  bay.  They  approached  in  regular  order ; 
one,  which  was  very  large  and  handsomely  carved 
and  painted,  was  in  the  centre,  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  two  others,  which  appeared  to  attend  and 
guard  it.  In  this  were  seated  the  capique  and  his 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife,  two  daughters)  two 
sons,  and  five  brothers.  One  of  the  daughters  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  beautiful  in  form  and  counte- 
nance ;  h6r  sister  was  somewhat  younger ;  both 
were  naked,  according  to  the  custom  of  these 
islands,  but  were  of  modest  demeanour.  In  the 
prow  of  the  canoe  stood  the  standard-bearer  of  the 
cacique,  clad  in  a  kind  of  mantle  of  variegated 
feathers,  with  a  tuft  of  gay  plumes  on  his  head,  and 
bearing  in  his  hand  a  fluttering  white  banner.  Two 
Indians,  with  caps  or  helmets  offeathers  of  uniform 
shape  and  colour,  and  their  faces  painted  in  a  simi 
lar  manner,  beat  upon  tabors;  two  others,  with 
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hats  curiously  wronght  of  green  feathers,  held 
irumpeis  of  a  fine  black  wood,  ingeniously  carved  ; 
and- there  were  six  others,  in  large  hats  and  white 
feathers,  who  appeared  to  be  guests  10  thecatique. 
This  gallant  little  armada  havuig  arrived  alongside 
of  the  adniirars  ship,  the  cacique  entered  on  board 
wiih-'all  his  train.  He  appeared  in  his  full  regalia. 
Around  his  head  was  a  band  of  small  stories  of 
various  colours,  but  principally  green,  symmetri- 
cally arranged,  with  large  white  stones  at  intervals, 
and  connected  in  front  by  a  large  jewel  of  gold. 
Two  plates  of  gold  were  suspended  to  his  ears  by 
rings  of  small  green  stones.  To  a  necklace  of  white 
beads,  of  a  kind  deemed  precious  by  them,  was 
suspended  a  large  plate,  in  the  form  of  a  fleur-de- 
lys,  of  ffiianin,  an  inferior  species  of  gold ;' and' a 
girdle  of  variegated  stones,  similar  to  those  round 
fiis  head,  completed  his  regal  decorations.  His 
wile  was  adorned  in  a  similar  manner;  having  also 
a  very  smallapTon  of  cotton,  and'blindsof  ihe  same 
round  her  arms  and  legs.  The  daughters  were 
without  ornaments,  excepting  the  eldest  atid  hahd- 
sohiest,  who  had  a  girdle  of  small  stonesi  from 
which  was  susperrded  a  tablet,. the  size  of  an  ivy 
leaf,  oomposeQi  of  ifarious-colaured  stones,' em-> 
broided  on  net-work  of  cotton. 

"  When  the  cacique  entered  on  board  the  ship, 
he  distributed  presents  of  the  produciions  of  his 
island  among  the  officers  and  Iheii.  The  adiriiral 
was  at  this  lime  in  hiscabin,  engaged  in  his  morn- 
ing devotions.  When  he  appeared  on  deck,  the 
chieftain  hastened  to  meet  him  with .  an  animated 
countenance.  'My  friend,'  said  he,  'I  have  de- 
termined to  leave  my  country,  and  to  accompany 
thee.  I  have  heard  from  these  Indians  who  are  with 
thee,  of  the  irresistible  power  of  ^ihy  sovereigns, 
and  of  the  many  nations  thou  -hast  subdued  in  their 
name.  Whoever  refuses  obedience  to  thee  issure 
to  suffer.  Thou  hast  destroyed  the  canoes  and 
dwellings  of  the  Garibs,  slaying  their  warriors,  and 
carrying  into  captivity  their, wives  and  children. 
All  the'islands  are  in  dread  of  thee ;  for  who  can 
withstand  thee  now,  that  thou  knowest  the  secrets 
of  the  land,  and  the  weakness  of  the  people  ? 
Rather,  therefore,  than  thou  shouldst  take  away 
my  dominions,  I  willi  embark  wiih  all  my  house- 
hold in  thy  ships,  and  will  go, to  do  homage  to  iJiy 
king  and  queen,  and  to  behold  their  marvellous 
countryj  of  which  the  Indians  relate  such  wonders.' 
When  this  speech  was  explained  to  Columbus,  and 
he  beheld  the  wife^  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
cacique,  and  thought  upon  the  snares  to  which 
their  ignorance  and  simplicity  would  be  exposed, 
he  was  touched  with  compassion, -and  determined 
not  to  take  thera  from  their  native  land.  He  replied! 
to  the  cacique,  therefore,  that  he  received  him 
under  his -pi-otection  as  avassal-of  his  sovfei-eigns ; 
but  having  many  lands-'yct  to^  visit  before  ■'he  re- 
turned, td'his  country;  he-  would  .at  some  'future 
time  fulfil  his  desire.  Th.en,  taking!  leave  .with 
many  expressions  of  amity,  the  cacique,  with  his 
wife  and  daughters,  and  allhis  retinue,  re-embarked 
in  the  canoes,  returning  reluctantly  to  -theirisland,: 
and  the  ships  continued  on  their  course."'- '   >  ■ 

But  we  must  turn  from  these  bright  le- 
gends ;  and  hurry  onward  to  ■  the  end  of  our 
extracts.  '  It  is  impossible  to  give  any  abstratst 
of  the  ripid  succession  of  plots,  tumults,  and 
desertions,  which  blighted  the  infancy  of  this 
great  settlement ;  or  of  the  disgraceful  cdlum-. 
nies,  jealousies^  and  intrigues,  which  gradu- 
ally undermined  the  credit  of  Columbus  with 
his  sovereign,' and  ^nded  at  ia^  in  the  mission' 
of  Bobadilla,  with  power  to  supersede  hirn  in 
command — and  in  the  incredible  catastrophe 
of  his  being  sei\t  home  in  ■chains  by  this  arro- 
gant and  precipitate  j(dventurer !  .  When  he 
afrived  oil  board  the  caravel  which  was  to 
carry  him  to  Spain,  the  master  treated  him 


with  the  nlost  pTdfound  nSspect,  and  offereit 
instantly  to  release  him  from. his  fetters. 

"  But  to  this  he  would  not  consent.  '  No,'  said 
he  proudly,  'their  majesties  commanded  nie'by 
letter  to  submit  to  what«ver  Bodadilla  should  order' 
in  their  name;  by  iheir  authority  he  has  put  upon 
me  these  chains — 1  will  wear  them  until  they  shall 
order  them  to  be  taken  off,  and  I  will  preserve  ihem 
afterwards  as  relics  and  memorials  of  the  reward 
of  my  services.'  " 

"  '  He  did  so,'  adds  his  son  Fernando;  'I  saw 
them  always  hanging  in  his  cabinet,  and  he  re- 
quested  that  when  he  died  they  might  be  buried 
with  him  !'  "  ■  .    f 

If  there  is  something  in  this  memorable 
brutality  which '  stirs  the  blood  with  intense 
indignation,  there  is  something  soothing  and 
still  more  touching  in  the  instant  retribution. 

"  The  arrival,"  says  Mr.  Irving,,  "  of  Columbus 
at  Cadiz,  a  prisotter  and  in  chains;  produced  almost 
as  great  a  sensation  as  his  iriumphant  return  from 
his  first  voyage..  It  Was  one  of  those  striking  and 
obvious  facts,  which  speSk  to  the  feelings  of  the 
multitude,  and  preclude  the  necessity  of  reflection. 
No  one  stopped  to  inquire  into  the  case.  It  was 
sufficient  to  be  told  that  Columbus  iVas  brought 
home  in. irons  irom  th^  world  he  had  discovered! 
A  general  burst  of  iiidignaiion  arose  in  Cadiz,  and 
iri  the  powerful  and  opulepV  Seville,  which  was  im' 
mediately  echoed  throughout  all  Spain." 

"Ferdinand  joined  with  his  generous  queen  in 
her  reprobation  of, the  treatment  of  the  admiral,  and 
both  sovereigns  hastened  to  give  evidence  to  the 
world  that  hisimprisonrfient  had  been  without  their 
authority,  and  contrary  to  their  wishes.  Without 
waiting  to  receive  any  docurheHts  that  might  arrive 
from  Bobadilla,  they  sent  orders  to  Cadiz  that  the 
prisoners  shou'ld  be  instantly- set  at.  liberly,.and 
treated  with  all  distinction.  "They  wrote  a  letter  to 
Columbus  couched  in  terms  of  gratitude  and  affec- 
tion, expressing  their  grief  at  all  he  had  suffered, 
and  inviting  him  to  court.  Tliey  Ordered,  at  the 
same  time,  that  two  thousand! ducats-should  be  ad- 
vanced to  defray,  his  expenses.  ,'    I  ,    , 

"  The  loyal  heart  of  Columbus  was  again  cheered 
by  this  declaration  of  his  sovereigns.  He  felt  con- 
scious of  his  iniearity,  and  anficipateid  an  immediate 
res'tit'iition  of  all  his  rights  and  dignities-.  He  ap-, 
peared  at  cburt  in  Granada  on  the-Hih  of  Decem- 
ber, not!  as  a  man  ruined  and;  disgraoedi-  but  richly 
idressed,  and  attended  by  an  honourable  retinue. 
He  was  received  bystheir  majesties  with  unqualified 
favour  and  distinction.  Wpen  the'tjueeii  beheld 
this  venerablfe  rnart  approach,  and  tnoughf  on  all  he 
h^d  deserved  and  all  that  he  had  suffered,  she  was 
mqyed  to  te^rs.  ,  Columbus  had  borhe  up  firmly 
aigainsf  the  stern  conflicts  .of  the  world, -^he  had 
endured.»:iihloft,y  scorn  the  injuries  and  insults  of 
igpohle  men,  but  he  possessed  strong  and  quick 
sensibility.  ,  Wlie^'  he,  found  hinisfelf  thus  kindly 
received  by  his  sovereigns,  and  beheld  tears  in  the 
benign  eyes  of, Isabella,  his  long-suppressed  feel- 
ings btirst  fbrfh;  he  threw  himself  upSn  His  knees, 
andfor  some  time  could  not  utter  a  word  for  the 
violence  of  his  tears  and  sobbings '." 

In  the  year  1502,  a-nd  -in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age,  the  iiidefati^ble  discoverer 
,sel  out  on  lua  fourth  and  kst  voyage;  In  this 
he  reached  the  coast  :of  Hoiiduras ;  and  fell 
in  with  ai race  somewhat  more,  advanced  in 
civilizationL  thain  any  he  had  yet  encountered 
in  these  remote  regions.  'They  had  maritles 
of  woven  cotfbn  ^nd  sornte  small'  utensils  of 
native  copper.  He  then  fan  down  the  shore 
of-  Veragua,  and  came  through  tremendous 
tempests  to  Portobello,  insearoh,  it  appear* 
of  a  strait  or  inletj  by  which  he  had  per- 
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euaded  himself  he  should  find  a  ready  way 
to  the  shores  of  the  Ganges:  The  extreme 
severity  of  the  season,  and  the  miserable  con- 
dition of  his  ships,  eompelled  him,  however, 
to  abandon  this  great  enterprise ;  the  account 
of  which  Mr.  Irving  winds  up  with  the  fol- 
lowing quaint  and  not  very  felicitous  observa- 
tioti :  "  If  he  was  disappointed  in  his  expec- 
tation of  finding  a  strait  through  the  Isthmus 
of  -Darien,  it  was  because  nature  herself  had 
been  disappointed — for  she  appeals  to  have 
attempted  to  make  one,  but  to  have  attempted 
it  in  vain." 

After  this  he  returned  to  the  cpast  of  Vera- 
gua,  where  he  landed,  and  formed  a  tempo- 
rary settlement,  with  a  view  of  searching  for 
certain  gold  mines  which  he  had  been  told 
were  in  the  neighbourhood.  This,  however, 
was  but  the  source  of  new  disasters.  The 
natives,  who  were  of  a  fierce  and  warlike 
character,  attacked  and  betrayed  him— and 
his  vessels  were  prevented  from  getting  to 
sea,  by  the  formation  of  a  formidable  bar  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 

At  last,  by  prodigious  exertions,  anfl  the 
heroic  spirit  of  some  of  his  officers,  he  was 
enabled, to. get  away.  But  his  altered  fortuflie 
still  p-irsued  him.  He  was  harassed  by  per- 
petual storms,  and  after  having  beat  up  nearly 
to  Hispaniola,  was  assailed  by 

"  A  sudden  tempest,  of  sitch  violence,  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  strong  expression  of  Columbus,  it 
seemed  as  if  the  world  would  dissolve.  'I'hey  lost 
three  of  iheir  anchors  almost  itrimediately;  and  the 
caravel  Bermuda  was  driven  with  such  violence 
upon  the  ship  of  the  admiral,  that  the  bow  of  the 
one,  and  the  stern  of  the  other,  were  greatly  shat- 
tered. The  sea  running  high,  and  the  wind  being 
boisterous,  the  vessels  ehafedand  injured  each-other 
dreadfully,  and  it  was  with  gl-eat  difficulty  that  they 
were  separated.  One  anchor  only  remained  to  the 
admiral's  ship,  and  this  saved  him  frpm  being  driven 
upon  the  rocks ;  but  at  daylight  the  cable  was  found 
nearly  worn  asunder.  Had  the  darkness  continued 
-  an  hour  longer,  he  could  scarcely  have  escaped 
shipwreck. 

"At  the  end  of  six  days,  the  weather  having 
moderated,  he  resumed  his  course,  standing  east- 
ward for  Hispaniola:  '  his  people,'  as  he  says, '  dis- 
mayed and  dowrl-hearted,  almost  all  his  anchors 
lost,  and  his  vessels  bored  as  full  of  holes  as  a 
honeycomb." 

His  proud  career  seemed  now  to  be  hasten- 
ing to  a  miserable  end.  Incapable  of  strug- 
gling longer  with  the  elements,  he  was  obliged 
to  run  before  the  wind  to  Jamaica,  where  he 
was  not  even  in  a  condition  to  attempt  to 
make  any  harboiir. 

"  His  ships,  reduced  to  mere  wrecks,  could  no 
longer  keep  the  sea,  and  were  ready  to  sink  even 
in  port.  He  ordered  them,  therefore,  to  be  run 
aground,  within  a  bow-shot  of  the  shore,  and  fast- 
ened together,  side  by  side.  They  soon  filled/with 
water  to  the  decks.  Tba«ched  cabins  were  then 
erectedat  the  prow  and  stern  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  crews,  and  the  wreck  was  placed  in  the 
best  possible  state  of,  defence.  Thus  castled  in  the 
sea,  Columbus  trusted  to  be  able  to  repel  any  sud- 
;den  attack  of  the  natives,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
keep  hisimen  ffdm  roving  about  the  neighbourhood 
and  indulging  in  their  usual  excesses.  No  one  was 
allowed  to  go  on  shore  without  especial  licence,  and 
the  utmost  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent  any 
ifleftce  from  being  given  lo  the  Indians^    Any  ex- 


asperation of  them  might  be  fatal  to  the  Spaniarda 
in  their  present  forlorn  situaiion.  A  firebrand 
thrown  into  their  wooden  fortress  might  wrap  it  in 
flames,  and  leave  them  defenceless  amidst  hostile 
thousands." 

"  The  envy,"  says  Mr.  Irving,  "  which  had  once 
sickened  at  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  Columbus, 
could  scarcely  have  devised  for  him  a  more  forlorn 
heritage  in  the  world  he  had  discovered  ;  the  lenanl 
of  a  wreck  on  a  savage  coast,  in  an  tintraversed 
ocean,  at  the  mercy  of  barbarous  hordes.  Who,  in  a 
moment,  from  precarious  Iriends,  might  be  trans 
formed  into  ferocious  enemies;  afflicted,  too,  by 
excruciating  maladies  which  cohfined  him  to  his 
bed,  and  by  the  pains  and  infirmities  which  hard- 
ship and  anxiety  had  heaped  upon  his  advancing 
age.  But  Columbus  had  not  yet  exhausted  his  cnp 
of  bitterness.  He  had  yet  to  experience  an  evil 
worse  than  storm,  or  shipwreck,  or  bodily  anguish, 
or  the  violence  of  savage  hordes,  in  the  perfidy  of 
those  in  whom  he  confided." 

'  The  account  of  his  sufferings  during  the 
twelve  long  months  he  was  allowed  to  remain 
in  this  miserable  condition,  is  full  of  the  deep- 
est interest,  and  the  strangest  variety  of  ad- 
venture. But  we  can  now  only  refer  to  it. — 
Two  of  his  brave  and  devoted  adherents  un- 
dertook to  cross  to  Hispaniola  in  a  slender 
Indian  canoe,  and  after  incredible  miseries,  at 
length  accomplished  this  desperate  under- 
taking— but  from  the  cold-hearted  indecision, 
or  paltry  jealousy,  of  the  new  Govempr 
Ovando,  it  was  not  till  the  late  period  we  have 
mentioned,  that  a  vessel  was  at  length  des- 
patched to  the  relief  of  the  illustrious  sufferer. 
But  he  was  not  the  only,  or  even  the  most 
memorable  sufferer.  From  the  time  he  was 
superseded  in  command,  the  misery  and  op- 
pression of  the  natives  of  Hispaniola  had  in- 
creased beyond  all  proportion  or  belief.  By 
the  miserable  policy  of  the  new  governor, 
their  services  were  allotted  to  the  Spanish 
settlers,  who  compelled  them  to  work  by  the 
cruel  infliction  of  the  scourge ;  and,  with- 
holding from  them  the  nourishment,necessary 
for  health,  exacted  a  degree  of  labour  which 
could  not  have  been  sustained  by  the  most 
vigorous  men. 

"  If  they  fled  from  this  incessant  toil  and  barba- 
rous coercion,  and  took  refuge  in  the  mountains, 
they  were  hunted  out  like  wild  beasts,  scourged  in 
the  most  inhuman  manner,  and  laden  with  chains 
to  .prevent  a  second  escape.  Many  perished  long 
before  their  term  of  labour  had  ej;pired.  Those 
who  survived  their  term  of  six  or  eight  months, 
were  permitted  to  return  to  their  homes,  until  the 
next  terin  commenced.  But  their  homes  were 
often  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  leagues  distant.  They 
had  nothing  to  sustain  them  through  the  journey 
-but, .a  few. roots  or  agi  peppers,  or  a  little  cassava- 
bread..  Worn  down  by  long  toil  and  cruel  hard- 
ships, whiph  their  feeble  constitutions  were  incapa- 
ble of  sustaining,  many  had  not  strenelh  lo  perform 
the  journey,  but  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way; 
some  by  the  sidcof  a  brook,  others  under  the  shade 
of  a  tree,  wheire  they  had  crawled  for  shelter  from 
the  sun.  '  I  have  found  many  dead  in  the  rond,' 
says  Las  Casas,  '  others  gasping  under  the  trees, 
and  others  in  the  panes  of  death,  faintly  crying, 
Hunger;  hunger!'  I'hose  who  reached  their 
homes  most  commonly  found  them  desolate.  Du. 
rin^  the  eight  month?  that  they  had  been  absent 
their  wives  and  children  had  either  perished  or 
wandered  away ;  the  fields  on  which  they  depended 
for  food  were  overrun  with  weeds,  and  nothing  was 
'  left  them  but  to  lie  down,  exhausted  and  despairing, 
and  die  at  the  threshold  of  their  habitations. 
z2 
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It  is  imposiible  lo  pursue  any  farther  the  picture 
drawn  by  tlic  venerable  Las  Casas,  not  of  what  lie 
had  heard,  but  of  what  he  had  seen — nature  and 
humanity  revolt  at  ihe  deiails.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that,  so  intolerable  wereNlbe  toils  and  sufferings  in- 
flicted upon  this  we-ak  and  unoffending  race,  that 
they  sunk  under  Ihem,  dissolving  as  it  were  from 
•he  face  of  the  earih.  Many  kilR'd  themselves  in 
Jespair,  and  even  mothors  overcatne  the  powerful 
mstinet  of  nature,  and  desiroyed  the  inl'anis  at  their 
breasts,  to  spare  ihem  a  lile  of  wretchedness. 
Twelve  years  had  nut  elapsed  since  ihe  discovery 
of  the  island,  and  si^veral  hundred  thousands  of  its 
native  inhabitants  had  perished,  miserable  victims 
to  the  grasping  avarice  of  the  white  men."         , 

These  pictures  are  sufficiently  shocking; 
but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  horj  ors  that  cover 
the  brief  hifitory  of  this  ill-fated  people.  The 
province  or  district  of  Xaragua,  which  was 
ruled  over  by  a  princess,  called  Anacaona, 
celebrated  in  all  the  contemporary  accounts 
for  the  grace  and  d  ignity  of  her  manners,  and 
her  confiding  attachment  to  the  strangers,  had 
hithertq  enjoyed  a  happy  exemption  from  the 
troubles  which  distracted  the  other  parts  of 
the  island,  and  when  visited  about  ten  years 
before  by  the  brother  of  Coluthbus,  had  im- 
piressed  all  the  Spaniards  with  the  idea  of  an 
earthly  paradise  :  both  from  the  fertility  and 
sweetness  of  the  country;  the  gentleness  of 
its  people,  and  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
women.  Upon  some  rumours  that  the  neigh- 
bouring caciques  were  assembhng  for  hostile 
purposes,  Ovando  now  marched  into  this  de- 
voted region  vfith  a  well-appointed  force  of 
near  four  hundred  men.  He  was  hospijably 
and  joyfully  received  by  the  princess :  and 
aiTected  to  encourage  and  joiri  in  the  festivity 
which  his  presence  had  excited.  He  was  even 
himself  engaged  in  a  sportful  game  vvith  his 
officers,  when  the  signal  for  massacre  was 
given — and  the  place  was  instantly  covered 
with  blood !  Eighty  of  the  caciques  were 
burnt  over  slow  fires !  and  thousands  of  the 
unarmed  and  unresisting  people  butchered, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  age.  "Humanity," 
Mr.  Irving  very  justly  observes,  "  turns  with 
horror  from  such  atrocities,  and  would  fain 
discredit  them :  But  they  are  circumstantially 
and  still  more  minutely  recorded  by  the 
venerable  Las  Casas — who  was  resident  in  the 
island  at  the  time,  and  conversant  with  the 
principal  actors  in  the  tragedy.". 

Still  worse  enormities  signalised  the  final 
subjugation  of  the  province  of  Higuey — the 
last  scene  of  any  attempt  to  resist  the  tyran- 
nical power  of  the  invaders.  It  would  be 
idle  to  detail  here  the  progress  of  that  savage 
and  most  unequal  warfare :  but  it  is  right  that 
the  butcheries  perpetrated  by  the  victors 
should  not  btf  forgotten — that  men  may  see 
to  what  incredible  excesses  civilised  beings 
may  be.tempted  by  the  possession  of  absolute 
.md  unquestioned  power — and  may  learn, 
from  indisputable  memorials,  how  far  tjie 
abuse  of  delegated  and  provincial  authority 
may  be  actually  carried.  If  it  be  true,  as 
Homer  has  alleged,  that  the  day  which  makes 
a,  man  a  slave,  takes  away  half  his  worth — it 
seems  to  be  still  more  infallibly  and  fatally 
true,  that  the  master  generally  suffers  a  yet 
larger  privation. 


"  Sometimes,"  says  Mr.  Irvin",  they  wouia 
hunt  down  a  straggling  Indian,  and  compel  him,  b« 
torments,  to  betray  the  hiding-place  of  his  com- 
panions, binding  him  and  driving  him  before  them 
as  a  guide.  Wherever  they  discovered  one  of 
these  places  of  refuge,  filled  with  the  aged  and  the 
infirm,  with  feeble  women  and  helpless  children, 
they  massacred  them  without  mercy !  ,  'I'hey 
wished  to  inspire  terror  throughout  the  land,  andto 
frighten  the  whole  tribe  into  submission.  They  cut 
off  the  hands  of  those  whom  they  took  roving  at 
large,  and  sent  them,  as  they  said,  to  deliver  them 
as  letters  to  their  friends,  demanding  their  surrender. 
Numberless  were  those,  says  Las  Casas,  whose 
hands  were  amputated  in  this  manner,  and  many 
of  them  sunk  down  and  died  by  the  way,  through 
anguish  and  loss  of  blood. 

'■  The  conquerors  delighted  in  exercising  strange 
and  ingenious  cruellies.  They  mingled  horrible 
levity  with  their  bloodihirstiness..  They  erected 
gibbets  long  and  low,  so  that  the  feet  of  the  suf- 
ferers might  reach  the  ground,  and  their  death 'be 
lingering.  'I'hey  hanged  thirteen  together,  in  reve- 
rence, says  the  indignant  Las  Casus,  of  our  blessed 
Saviour  and  the  twelve  apostles !  While  their 
victims  were  suspended,  and  still  living,  they  hack- 
ed them  with  their  swords,  to  prove  the  strenglli 
of  their  arm  and  the  edge  of  their  weapons.  They 
wrapped  them  in  dry  straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it, 
terminated  their  existence  by  the  fiercest  agony. 

"  These  are  horrible  details;  yet  a  veil  is  drawn 
over  others  still  more  detestable.  They  are  related 
by  the  venerable  Las  Casas,  who  was  an  eye-wititesi 
of  the  scenes  he  describes.  He  was  young  at  the 
time,  but  records  them  in  his  advanced  years.  'All 
these  things,'  says  he,  '  and  others  revolting  to 
human  nature,  my  own  eyes  beheld !  and  now  I 
almost  fear  to  repeat  them,  scarce  believing  myself, 
or  whether  1  have  not  dreamt  them.' 

"  The  system  of  Columbus  may  have  borne  har4 
upon  the  Indians,  born  and  brought  up  in  untasked 
freedom ;  but  it  was  never  cruel  nor  sanguinary. 
He  inflicteij  no  wanton  massacres  nor  vindictive 
punishments ;  his  desire  was  to  cherish  and  civilise 
the  Indians,  and  to  render  them  useful  subjects,  not 
to  oppress,  and  persecute,  and  destroy  them.  When 
he  beheld  the  desolation  that  had  swept  them  from 
the  land  during  his  suspension  from  authority,  he 
could  not  restrain  the  strong  expression  of  his  feel, 
ings.  In  a  letter  written  to  the  kins  after  his  return 
to  Spain,  he  thus  expresses  himself  on  (he  subject : 
*  The  Indians  of  Hispaniola  were  and  are  ihe  riches 
of  the  island  ;  for  it  is  they  who  cultivate  and  make 
the  bread  and  the  provisions  for  the  Christians,  who 
dij  the  gold  from  the  mines,  and  perform  all  the 
offices  and  labours  both  of  men  and  beasts.  I  am 
informed  that,  since  I  left  this  island,  (that  is,  in  less 
than  three  years, )S7a:/)ar(soK^  of  seven  of  the  natives 
are  dead,  all  through  ill  treatment  and  inhumanity! 
some  by  the  sword,  others  by  blows  and  cruel 
usage,  and  others  through  hunger.  The  greater 
part  have  perished  in  the  mountains  and  glens, 
whither  they  had  fled,  from  not  being  able  to  sup- 
port the  labour  imposed  upon  them.'  " 

The  story  now  draws  to  a  close.  Columbus 
returned  to  Spain,  broken  down  with  age 
and  affiiotion — and  after  two  years  spent  in 
unavailing  solicitations  at  the  court  of  the 
cold-blooded  and  ungrateful  Ferdinand  (hi? 
generous  patroness,  Isabella,  having  died  im- 
mediately on  his  return),  terminated  with 
characteristic  magnanimity  a  life  of  singulai 
energy,  splendour,  and  endurance.  Indepen 
dent  of  his  actual  achievements,  he  was  un 
doubtedly  a  great  and  remarkable  man ;  and 
Mr  Irving, has  stimmed  up  his  general  char- 
acter in  a  very  eloquent  and  judicious  way. 

"His  ambition,"  he  observes,  "was  lofty  and 
noble.     He  was  full  of  high  thoughts,  and  anxious 
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to  dislinguish  himself  by  great  achievements.  It 
lias  been  said  that  a  mercenary  feeling  mingled 
wiih  his  views,  and  that  his  stipulations  with  the 
Spanish  Court  were  selfish  and  avaricious.  The 
charge  is  inconsiderate  and  unjust.  He  aimed  at 
dignity  and  wealth  in  the  same'  lofty  spirit  in  which 
he  sought  renown ;  and  the  gains  that  promised  to 
arise  from  his  discoveries,  he  intended  to  appropriate 
in  1  he  same  princelj'  and  pious, spirit  in  which  they 
were  demanded.  He  contemplated  works  and 
achievements  of  benevolence  and  religion :  vast  con- 
tributions for  the  relief  of  the  poor  of  his  native 
ciiy  ;  the  foundation  of  chiirches,  where  masses 
should  be  said  for  the  souls  of  the  departed ;  and 
armies  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy  sepulchre  in 
Palestine. 

"  In  his  testament,  he  enjoined  on  his  son  Diego, 
and  whoever  after  hint  should  inherit  his  estates, 
whatever  di^niiies  and  titles  might  afterwards  be 
granted  by  the  king,  always  to  sign  himself  simply 
'the  Admiral,'  by  way  of  perpetuating  in  the  family 
its  real  source  of  greatness." 

"  He  was  devoutly  pious ;  religion  mingled  vnth 
the  whole  course  of  his  thoughts  and  actions,  and 
shines  forth  in  all  his  most  private  and  unstudied 
writings.  Whenever  he  made  any  great  discovery, 
he  celebrated  it  by  solemn  thanks  to  God.  The 
voice  of  prayer  and  melody  of  praise  rose  from  his 
ships  when  he  first  beheld  the  New  World,  and 
liis  first  action  on  landing  was  to  prostrate  himself 
upon  the  earth  and  return  thanksgivings.  Every 
evening,  the  SoZDeiJegtMa,  and  other  vesper  hymns, 
were  chanted  by  his  crew,  and  masses  were  per- 
formed in  the  beautiful  groves  that  bordered  the 
wild  shores  of  this  heatheji  land.  The  religion 
thus  deeply  seated  in- the  soul,  difTused  a  sober  dig- 
nity and  benign  composure  over  his  whole  demean- 
our. Hia  language  was  pure  and  guarded,  free 
from  all  imprecations,  oaths,  and  other  irreverent 
expressions.  But  his  piety  was  darkened  by  the 
bigotry  of  the  age.  He  evidently  concurred  in  the 
opmion  that  all  the  nations  who  did  not  acknovvledge 
the  Christian  faith  were  destitute  of  natural  rights ; 
that  the  sternest  measures  might  be  used  for  their 
conversion,  and  the  severest  punishments  inflicted 
upon  their  obstinacy  in  unbelief.  In  this  spirit 
of  bigotry  he  considered  himself  .justified  in  making 
captives  of  the  Indians,  and  transporting  them  to 
Spain  to  have  them  taught  the  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  in  selling  them  for  slaves  if  they 
pretended  to  resist  his  invasions.  He  was  counte- 
nanced in  these  views,  no  doubt,  by  the  general 
opinion  of  the  age.  But  it  is  not  the  inteniion  of 
the  author  to  justify  Columbus  on  a  point  where  it 
is  inexcusable  lo  err.  Let  it  remain  a  blot  on  his 
iilustrioils  name, — and  let  others  derive  a  lesson 
from  it." 

He  was  a  man,  too,  undoubtedly,  as  all 
truly  great  men  have  been,  of  an  imaginative 
and  sensitive  temperament — something,  as 
Mr.  Irving  has  well  remarked,  even  of  a  vis- 
ionary— ^but  a  visionary  of  a  high  and  lofty 
order,  controlling  his  ardent  imagination  by  a 
powerful  judgment  and  great  practical  sa- 
racity,  and  deriving  not  only  a  noble  delight 
But  signal  accessions  of  knowledge  from  this 
vigour  and  activity  of  his  fancy. 

■'  Yet,  with  all  this  fervour  of  imaginatign,"  as 
Mr.  Irving  has  strikingly  observed,  "its  fondest 
dreams  fell  short  of  the  reality.  He  died  in  igno- 
rance of  the  real  grandeur  of  his  discovery,  fjntil 
his  last  breath  he  entertaitied  the  idea  that  he  had 
merely  opened  a  new  way  to  the  old  resorts  of  opu- 
lent commerce,  and  had  discovered  some  of  the 
wild  regions  of  the  east.  He  supposed  Hispaniola 
to  be  the'  ancient  Ophir  which  had  been  visited  by 
the  ships  of  Solomon,  and  that  Cuba  and  7'erra 
Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia.  What  visions 


of  glory  would  have  broke  upon  his  mind  could  he 
have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discovered  anew 
continent,  equal  to  the  whole  of  the  old  world  in  mag- 
nitude, and  separated  by  two  vast  oceans  from  all  the 
earth  hiiherto  known  by  civilised  man  !  And  how 
would  his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled, 
amidst  the  aiBiciions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  pemiry, 
the  neglect  of  a  fickle  public,  and  the  injustice  of  an 
ungrateful  king,  could  he  have  anticipated  the 
splendid  empires  which  were  to  spread  over  the 
beautiful  world  he  had  discovered  ;  and  the  nations, 
and  tongues,  and  languages  which  were  to  fill  its 
lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and  bless  his 
name  to  the  latest  poate-ity  !" 

The  appendix  to  Mr.  Irving's  work,  which 
occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  last  volume, 
contains  most  of  the  original  matter  which 
his  learning  and  research  have  enabled  him 
to  bring  to  bear  on  the  principal  subject,  and 
constitutes  indeed  a  miscellany  of  a  singtilarly 
curious  and  interesting  description.  It  con- 
sists, besides  very  copious  and  elaborate  ac- 
counts of  the  family  and  descendants  of  Co- 
lumbus, principally  of  extracts  and  critiques 
of  the  discoveries  of  earlier  or  contemporary 
navigators — the  voyages  of  the  Carthaginians 
and  the  Scandinavians, — of  Behem,  the  Pin- 
zons,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  and  others — ^with 
some  very  curious  remarks  on  the  travels  of 
Marco  Polo,  and  Mandeville — a  dissertation 
on  the  ships  used  by  Columbus  and  his  con- 
temporaries—on the  Atalantis  of  Plato-^-the 
imaginary  island  of  St.  Brandan,  and  of  the 
Seven  Citiefe — together  with  remarks  on  the 
writings  of  Peter  Martyr,  Oviedo,  Herrera, 
Las  Casas,  and  the  other  contemporary  chroni- 
clers of  those  great  discoveries.  The  whole 
drawn  up,  we  think,  with  sing-ular  judgment, 
diligence,  and  candour; 'and  presenting  the 
reader,  in  the  most  manageable  form,  with 
almost  all  the  collateral  information  which 
could  be  brought  to  elucidate  the  transactions 
to  which  they  relate. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  Mr.  Irving's 
book — and  such  are  parts  of  its  contents.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  give  any  view  whatever  of 
the  substance  of  four  large  historical  volumes ; 
and  fear  that'  the  specimens  we  have  ventured 
to  exhibit  of  the  author's  way  of  writing  are 
not  very  well  calculated  to  do  justice  either 
to  the  occasional  force,  or  the  constant  variety, 
of  his  style.  But  for  judicious  readers  they 
will  probably  suffice — and,  we  trifst,  will  be 
found  not  only  to  warrant  the  praise  we  have 
felt  ourselves  called  on  to  bestow,  but  to  in- 
duce many  to  gratify  themselves  by  the  peru- 
sal of  the  work  at  large. 

Mr.  Irving,  we  believe,  was  not  in  England- 
when  his  work  was  printed : ,  and  we  must  say 
he  has  been  very  insufficiently  represented 
by  the  corrector  of  the  press.  We  do  not 
recollect  ever  to  -have  seen  so  handsome  a 
book  with  so  many  gross  typographical  errors. 
In  many  places  they  obscure  the  sense — and 
are  very  frequently  painful  and  offensive. 
It  will  be  absolutely  necessary  that  this  be 
looked  to  in  a  new  impression ;  and  the '  au- 
thor would  do  well  to  avail  liimself  of  the 
same  opportunity,  to  correct  some  verbal  in- 
accuracies, and  to  polish  and  improve  some 
passages  of  slovenly  writing. 
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(lune,  1827.) 

Memoirs  of  Zehir-ed-din  Muhammbd  BABta,  Emperor  of  Hindustan,  written  by  himself,  jn 
the-  Jaghatai  Turki,  and  translated,  partly  by  the  late  John  Leyden,  Esa.  M.D.,  partly  by 
William  Erskine,  Esq.  With  Notes  and  a  Geographical  and  Historical  Introduction:  to- 
gether with  a.  Map  of  the  Countries  between  the  Oxus  and  JaxarteS,  and  a  Memoir  regKfdpfg 
its  Construction,  by  Charles  Waddington,  Esq.,  of  the  East  India  Company's  Engineers. 
London:   1826. 


This  is  a  vei;y  curious,  and  admirably  edited 
work..  But  the  strongest , impression  which 
the  perusal  of  it  has  left  on  our  minds  is  the 
boundlessness  of.  authentic,  history;  and,_if 
we  might  venture  to  say  it,  the  uselessness 
of  all  history  which  does  not  relate  to  our  own 
fraternity  of  nations,  or.  even  bear,  in  some 
way  or  other,  on  our  own  present  or  future 
condition. 

We  have  hej'e  a  distinct  and.faithful  account 
of  some  hundreds  of  battles,  sieges,  and  gteat 
military  expeditions,  and  a  character  of  a  pro- 
digious nJmber  of  eininent  individuals, — men 
famous  in  their  day,  over  wide  regions,  for 
genius  or  fortune — poets,  conquerors,  martyrs 
— founders  of  cities  and  dynasties — ^authors 
of  immortal  woi'ks-^ravagers,  of  vast  districts 
abounding  in  -vrealth  and  population.  Of  all 
tfiese  gTeat  personages  and  events,  nobody  in 
Europe,  if  we  except  a  score  or  two  of  studi- 
ous Orientalists,  has  ever  heard  before ;  and 
it  would  not,  we  imagine,  be  very  easy  to 
show  that  we  are  any  better  for  hearing  of 
them  now.  A  few  curious  traits,  that  hap- 
pen to  be  strikingly  in  contrast  wit^i  our  own 
manners  and  habits,  may  remain  on  the 
memory  of  a  reflecting  reader — vrith  a  gene- 
ral confused  recollection  of  the  dark  and  gor- 
geous phantasmagojia. .  But  no  one,  we  may 
fairly  say,  will  think  it  worth  while  to  digest 
or  develope  the  details  of  the  history;  or  be 
at  the.  pains  to  became  acquainted  with  the  . 
leading  individuals,,  and  fix  in  his  raeinory  the 
series  and  connection  of  events.  Yet  the  ef- 
fusion of  huinan  blood  was  as  copio.us-;— the 
display  of  talent  apd  courage  as  imposing — 
the  .perversion  of  high  moral  qualities,  and,  the 
waste  of  the  means  of  enjoyment  as  unspar- 
ing, as  in  other  long-past  battles  and  intrigues 
and  revolutions,  aver  the  details  of  which  >e 
still  pore  with  the  most  unwearied  atten- 
tion ;  and  to  Verify  the  dates  or  minute  cir- 
cumstances of  which,  is  still  regarded  as  a 
grea,t  exploit  in,  histovioal  research,  and^-mong 
the  noblest  employments  of  human,  learning 
and  sagacity. 

It  is  not,  perhaps  very  easy  to  account  for 
the  eagerness  with  which  \ve  still  follpvr  the 
fortunes  of  Miltiades,  Alexander,  or  CiEsar-T- 
of  the  Bruce  and  the  Black  Prince,  and  the 
interest  which  yet  belongs  to  the  fields  of 
Marathon  and  Pharsalia,  of  Crecy  and  ]3an- 
Jiockburn,  coiripared  with  the  indifference,  or 
rather  reluctance,  with  which  we  listen  to  the; 
details  of  Asiatic  warfare — the  conquests  that 
transferred  to  the  Moguls  the  vast  soverr-ign- 
ties  of  India,  or  raised  a  dynasty  of  Manchew 


Tartars  to  the  Celestial  Empire  of  Cliina.  It 
will  not  do  to  say,  that  we  want  something 
nobler  in  chara,cter,  and  more  exalted  in  in- 
tellect, than  is  to  be  met  with  among  those 
murderous  Orientals-r-that  there  is  nothing  to 
interest  in  the  contentions  of,  mere  force  and 
violence ;  and  ■  that  it  requires  no  very  fine- 
drawn reasoning  to  explain  why  we  should 
turn-  with  disgust  from  the  story,  if  it  had 
been  preserved,  pf  the  savage  aliiays  which 
have  dr,eiiched  the  sands  of  Africa  or  the  rooks 
of  New  Zealand — thrpugh  long.generations  of 
murder— with  the  blood  of  their,  brutish  popu- 
lation. This  may  be  true  enough  of  Mada- 
-gascar  or  Dahomy;  but  it  does  not  apply  to 
the  case  before  us.  The  nations  of  Asia  gene- 
rally— at  least  those,  composing  its  great  states 
— were  undoubtedly  moi-e  polished  than  those 
of  Europe,  during  all  the  period  that  preceded 
their  recent  connection.  Their  warriors  were 
as  brave  in  the  field,  their  statesmen  more 
subtle  and  politic  in  the  cabinet :  In  the  arts 
of  luxury,  and  all  the  elegancies  of  civil  life, 
they  were  immeasurably  superior;  in  inge- 
nuity of  speculation — in  literature — in  social 
politeness — the  comparison  is  still  in  their 
favour. 

It  has  often  occurred  to  us,  indeed,  to  con- 
sider what  the  effect  would  nave  been  on  the 
fate  and  fortunes  of  the  world,  if,  in  the  four- 
teenth, or  fifteenth  century,  when  the  germs 
of  their  present  civilisation  were  first  disclosed, 
the  nations  of  Europe  had  been  introduced  to 
an  intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with 
the  great  polished  communities  of  the  East, 
and  had  been ,  thus  led  to  take  tlicm  for  their 
masters  in  intellectual  .cultivation,  and  their 
models  in  all,  the  higher  pursuits  of  genius, 
polity,  and  art.  The  difference  in  our  social 
and  moral  condition,  it  would  not  perhaps  be 
easy  to  estimate :  But  one  result,  we  conceive, 
would  unquestionably  have  been,  to  make  us 
take  the,  same  deep,  interest  in  their  ancient 
story,,  which  we  now  feel,  for  similar  reasons, 
in  that  of  the  sterner  barbarians  of  early  Rome, 
or  the  more  imaginative  clans  and  colonies 
of  immortal  Greece.  The  experiment,  how- 
eveij  though  there  seemed  oftener  than  once 
to  be  some  openings  for  it,  was  not  made. 
Our  crusading  ancestors,  were  too  rude  them- 
selves to  estimate  or  to  feel  the  value  of  the 
oriental  refin.ement , which  presented  itself  to 
their  passing  gaze,  and,  too  entirely  occupied 
with  war  and  bigotry,  to. reflect  on  its  ca.useB 
or  effects;  and  the  first  naval  ad  venturers' wJiu 
opened  up  India  to  bur  commerce,  were  both 
too  few  and  too  far  ofT  to  communicate  to 
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their  brethren  at  home  atiy  taste  for  the  splen- 
dours which  might  have  excited  their  own 
admiration  By  the'  time  that  our  intercourse 
with  those  regions  was  enlarged,  our  own 
career  of  improvement  had  been  prosperously 
begun;  and  our  superiority  in  the  art,  or  at 
least  the  discipline  of  war,  having  given  us  a 
Signal  advantage  in  the  conflicts  to  which 
that  extending  intercourse  immediately  led, 
naturally  increased  the  aversion  and  disdain 
with  which  almost  all  races  of  men  are  apt  to 
regard  strangers  to  their  blood  and  dissenters 
from  their  crqed.  Since  that  time  the  genius 
of  Europe  has  been  steadily  progressiye,  whilst 
that  of  Asia  has  been  at  feast  stationary,  and 
most  probably  retrograde ;  and  the  descendants 
of  the  feudal  and  predatory  warriors  of  the 
West  have  at  last  attained  a,  decided  pre- 
dominancy over  those  of  their  elder  brothers 


in  the  East;  to  whom,  at  that  period,  they 
were  unquestionably  inferior  in  elegance  and 
ingenuity,  and  whose  hostilities  were  then 
conducted  on  the  Same  system  with  our  own. 
They,  in  short,  have  remained  nearly  where 
they  were;  while  we,  beginning  with" the' im- 
provement of  our  governments  and  military 
discipline,  have  gradually  outstripped  them 
in  all  the  lesser  and  more  ornamental  attain- 
ments in  which  they  originally  excelled. 

This  extraordinary  fact  of  the  stationary  or 
degenerate  condition  of  the  two  oldest  and 
greatest  families  of  mankind — those  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  has  always  appeared  to  us  a  sad 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  believe  in 
the  general  progress  of  the  race,  and  its  con- 
stant advancement  towards  a  state  of  perfec- 
tion.    Two  or  three  thousand  years  ago,  those 
vast  communities  were  certainly  in  a  happier 
and  more  prosperous  state  than  they  are  now; 
and  in  many  of  them  we  know  that  their  most 
powerful  and  flourishing  societies  have  been 
corrupted  and  dissolved,  not  by  any  accidental 
or  extrinsic  disaster,  like  foreign  conquest, 
pestilence,  or  elemental  devastation,  buf  by^ 
what  appeared  to  be  the  natural  consequences 
of  that  -very  greatness  and  refinement'whioh 
had  marked  and  rewarded  their  earlier  exer- 
tions.   In  Europe,  hitherto,  the  case  has  cer- 
tainly beerf  different:   For  though  darkness 
did  fall  upon  its  nations  also,  after  the  lights 
of  Roman  civilisation  were  extinguished,  it  is 
to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  burn  put 
of  themselves,  but  were  trampled  down  by 
hosts  of  invading  barbarians,  and  that  they 
/blazed  out  anew,  with  increased  splendour 
and  powe'r,  when  the  dulness  of  that  superin- 
cumbent mass  was  at  length  vivified  by  their 
contact,  and  animated  by  the  fermentation 
of  that  leaven  whiph  had  all  along  been  se- 
cretly working  in  its  recesses.     In   Europe 
certainly  there  has  bee!n  a  pfogress :  And  the 
more  polished  of  its  present  inhabitants  have 
not  only  regained  the  place  which  was  held 
of  old  by  their  illusti-ious  masters  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  but  have  plainly  outgone  them  in 
the  most  substantial  and  exalted  of  their  itn- 
provements.     Ear  more  humane  and  refined 
than  the  Romans — fdr  less  giddy  and  turbulent 
and  treacherous  than  the  Greeks,  they  have 
given  a  security  to  life  and  property  that  was 
35 


unknown  to  the  earlier  ages  of  the  world — ■ 
exalted  the  arts  of  peace  to  a  dignity  with 
which  they  were  never  before  invested;  and, 
by  the  abolition  of  domestic  servitude,  for  the 
first  time  extended  to  the  bulk  of  the  popula- 
tion those  higher  capacities  and  enioymenW 
which  were  formerly  engrossed  by  a  few.   'By 
the  invention  of  printing,  they  have  rnade  all 
knowledge,  not  only  accessible,  but  imperish- 
able :  and  by  their  improvements  in  the  art 
of  war,  have  effectually  secured  themselves 
against'  the  overwhelming  calamity  of  bar- 
barous invasion — the  risk  of  subjugation  by 
mere  numerical  or  animal  force  :  'Whilst  the 
alternations  of  conquest  and  defeat  amongst 
civilised  communities,  who  alone  can  now  be 
formidable  to  each  other,  though  productive 
of  great  local  and  temporary  evils,  may  be 
regarded  on  the  whole  as  one  of  the  means 
of  promoting  and'  equalising  the  general  civili- 
sation.    Rome  polished  and^  enlightened  all 
the  barbarous,  nations  she  subdued — and  was 
herself  polished  and  enlightened  by  her  con- 
quest of  elega'nt  Greece.     If  the  European 
parts  of  Russia  had  been  subjected  to  the  do- 
minion of  France,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  loss  of  ^national  independence  would  have 
been  compensated  by  rapid, advances  both  in 
liberality  and  refinement ;  and  if,  by  a  still 
more  disastrous,  though  less  improbable  con- 
tingency, the'  Moscovite  hordes  were  ever  to 
overi'un  the  fair'  countries  to  the  south-west 
of  them,  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  invaders 
would  speedily  be  softened  and  informed  by 
the  union;  and  be  infected  more  certainly 
than  by  any  other  sort  of  contact,  with  the 
arts  and  the  knowledge  of  the  vanquished. 

All  these  great  advantages,  however — this 
apparently  irrepressible  impulse  to  improve- 
ment— this  security  against  backsliding  and 
decay,  seems  peculiar  to  Europe,*  and  not 
capable  of  being  communicated,  even  by  her, 
to  the  most  docile  races  of  the  other  quarters 
,of  the  world :  and  it  is  really  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  explain,  upon  what  are  called  philo- 
sophical principles,  the  causes  of  this  superi- 
ority. 'We' should  be  very  glad  to  ascribe  it 
to  Our  greater  political  Freedom : — and  no 
doubt,  as  a  secondary  cause,  this  is  among  the 
most  powerful ;  as  it  is  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  freedom  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  self- 
estimation,  the  feeling  of  honour,  the  general 
equity  of  the  laws,  and  the  substantial  aei- 
curity  both  from  sudden  revolution  and  from 
capricious  oppression,  which  distinguish  our 
portion  of  the  globe.  But  we  cannot  brijig 
ourselves  to  regard  this  freedom  as  a  mera 
accident  in  our  history,  that  is  not  itself  to  be 
accounted  for,  as  well  as  its  consequences ; 
And  when  it  is  said  that  our  greater  stability 


*  'When  we  speak  of  Europe,  it  will  be  under- 
stood that  we  speak,  not  of  the  land,  but  of  the 
people — and  include,  therefore,  all  the  settlements 
and  colonies  of  that  favoured  rSce,  in  whatever 
qu'irter  of  the  glohe  they  may  now  be  established. 
Some -situations  see,m  more,  and  some  less,  favour- 
aV\e  to  the  preservation  of  the  original  cbnracter. 
The  Spaniards  certainly  degenerated  in  Peru-— and 
the  0utqh  perhaps  in  Batavia; — Mit  the  English 
remain,  we  trust,  unimpaired  in  Ameri^. 
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and  prosperity  is  owing  to  our  greater  freedom, 
we  are  immediately  tempted  to  ask,  by  what 
that  freedom  has  itself  been  produced  "i    In 
the  same  way  wei  might  ascribe  the  superior 
mildness  and  humanity  of  our  manners,  the 
abated  ferocity  of  our  wars,  and  generally  our 
respect  for  human  life,  to  the  influence  of  a 
Religion  which  teaches  that  all  men  are  equal 
in  the  sight  of  God,  and  inculcates  peace  and 
charity  as  the  first  of  our  duties.     But,  besides 
the  startling  contrast  between  the  profligacy, 
treachery,  and  cruelty  of  the  Eastern  Empire 
after  its  conversion  to  the  true  faith,  and  the 
simple  and  heroic  virtues  of  the  heathen  re- 
public, it  would  still  occur  to  inquire,  how  it 
has  happened  that  the  nations  of  European 
descent  have  alone   embraced   the   sublime 
truths,  and  adopted  into  their  practice   the 
mild  precepts,  of  Christianity,  while  the  peo- 
ple of  the  East  have  uniformly  rejected  and 
disclaimed  them,  as  alien  to  their  character 
and  habits— in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
apostles,  fathers,  and  martyrs,  in  the  primitive 
an^  most  effective  periods  of  their  preaching^ 
How,  in  short,  it  has  happened  that  the  sensual 
and  sanguinary  creed  of  Mahomet  has  super- 
seded the  pure  and  pacific  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity in  most  of  those  very  regions  where  it 
was  first  revealed  to  mankind,  and  first  es- 
tablished by  the  greatest  of  existing  govern- 
ments ?  '  The  Christian  revelation  is  no  doubt 
the  most 'precious  of  all  Heaven's  gifts  to  the 
benighted  world.     But  it  is  plain,  that  there 
was  a  greater  aptitude  to  embrace  and   to 
profit  by  it  in  the  European  than  in  the  Asiatic 
race.     A  free  govertiment,' in  like  manner,  is 
unquestionably  the  most  valuable  of  all  human 
inventions — the  great  safeguard  of  all  other 
temporal  blessings,  and  the  mainspring  of  all 
intellectual  and  moral  improvement: — But 
such  a  government  is  not  the  result  of  a  lucky 
thought  or  happy  casualty ;  and  could  only  be 
establiEhed  among  men  who  had  previously 
learned  bath  to  relish  the  benefits  it  secures, 
and  to  understand  the  connection  between  the 
means  it  employs  and  the  ends  at  which  it  aims. 
We  come  then,  though  a  little  reluctantly, 
to  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  a  natural  and  in- 
herent difference  in  the  cha,racter  and  temper- 
ament of  the  European  and  the  Asiatic  races 
— consisting,  perhaps,  chiefly  in   a  superior 
capacity  of  patient  and  persevering  thought  in 
the  former — and  dispiaying  itself,  for  the  most 
part,  in  a  more  sober  and  robust  understanding, 
and  a  more  reasonable,  principled,  and  inflexi- 
ble morality.     It  is  this  which  has  led  us,  at 
once  to  temper  our  political  institution)*  with 
prospective  checks  and  suspi<jious  provieions 
against  abuses,  and,  in  our  diifFerent  orders 
and  degrees,  to  submit  without  impatience  to 
those  checks  and  restrictions  ;^to  extend  our 
reasonings  by  repeated  observation  and  ex- 
periment, to  larger  and  larger  conclusions — 
and  thus  gradually  to  discover  the  paramount 
importance  of  discipline  and  unity  of  purpose 
in  war,  and  of  absolute  security  to  person  and 
property  in  all  peaceful  pursuits-^the  folly  of 
all  passionate  and  vindictive  assertion  of  sup- 
posed ri^ts  and  pretensioris,  and  the  certam 
xeooU  of  lens-continued  injustice  on  the  beads 


of  its  authors — the  substantial  advantages  of 
honesty  and  fair  dealing  over  the  most, inge- 
nious systerns  of  trickery  and  fraud ; — and 
gyen — though  this  is  the  last  and  hardest,  as 
well  as  the  most  precious,  of  all  the  lessons 
of  reason  and  experience — that  the  toleration 
even  of  religious  errors  is  not  only  prudent 
and  merciful  in  itself,  and  most  becoming  a 
fallible  and  erring  being,  but  is  the  surest 
and  speediest  way  to  compose  religious  differ- 
ences, and  to  extinguish  that  most  formidable 
bigotry,  and  those  most  pernicious  errors, 
which  are  fed  arid  nourished  by  persecution. 
It  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge,  or  rather  of 
the  capacity  for  attaining  it,  that  constitutes 
the  palpable  inferiority  of  the  Eastern  races.: 
and,  in  spite  of  their  fancy,,  ingenuity,  and 
restless  activity,  condemns  them,  it  would 
appear  irretrievably,  to  vices  and  sufferings, 
from  which  nations  in  a  far  ruder  condition 
are  comparatively  free.  But  we  are  wander- 
ing too  far  from  the  magnificent  Baber  and 
his  commentators, — and  must  now  leave  these 
vague  and  general  speculations  for  the  facts 
and  details  that  lie  before  us. 

Zehir-ed-din  Muhammed,  surnamed  Baber, 
or  the  Tiger,  was  one  of  the  descendants  ct 
Zengiskhan  and  of  Tamerlane ;  and  though 
inheriting  only  the  small  kmgdom  pf  Ferg- 
hana in  Bucharia,  ultimately  extended  his 
dominions  by  Conquest  to  Delhi  and  the 
greater  part  of  Hindostan  :  and  transmitted  to 
his  famous  descendants,  Akber  and  Aureng- 
zebe,  the  magnificent  empire  of  the  Moguls. 
He  was  born  in  1482,  and  died  in  1530. 
Though  passing  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
in  desperate  military  expeditions,  he  was  an 
educated  and  accomplished  man ;  an  elegant 
poet ;  a  minute  and  fastidious  critic  in  all  the 
niceties  and  elegances  of  diction ;  a  curious 
and  exact  observer  of  the  statistical  pheno- 
mena of  every  region  he  entered  ;  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  beautiful  prospects  and  fine  flowers ; 
and,  though  a  devoted  Mahometan  in  his 
way,  a  very  resolute  and  jo  vial,  drinker  of 
wine.  Good-humoured,  brave,  munificent, 
sagacious,  and  frank  in  his  character^  he 
might  have  been  a  Henry  IV.  if  his  training 
had  been  in  Europe ;. — and  even  as  he  is,  is 
less  stained,  perhaps,  by, the  Asiatic  vices  of 
cruelty  and  perfidy  than  any  other  in  the  list 
of  her  conquerors.  The  work  before  us  is  a 
faithful  translation  of  his  own  account  of  his 
life  and  transactions ;  written,  with  some  con- 
siderable blanks,  up  to  the  year  1508,  in  the 
form  of  a  narrative — and  continued  after- 
wards, as  a  journal,  till  1529.  It  is  here 
illustrated  by  the  most  intelligent,,  learned, 
and  least  pedantic  notes  we  have  ever,  seen 
annexed  to  such  a  performance ;  and  by  two 
or  t^ree  introductory  dissertations,  more  clear, 
masterly,  and  full  of  instruction  than  any  it 
has  ever  been  our  lot  to  peruse  on  the  history 
or  geography  of  the  East.  The  translation 
was  begun  by  the  late  very  learned  and  en- 
terprising Dr.  Leyden.  It  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  whole  of  the  valuable  co^n- 
mentary  added  by  Mr.  W.  Erskine,  on  ||g 
solicitation  of  the  Hon.  Mountstewart  Eljiaip- 
I  stone  and  Sir  John  Malcolm,  the  two  inai/; 
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viduals  in  the  world  best  qualified  to  judge 
of  the  value  or  execution  of  such  a  work.  The 
greater  part  of  the  translation  was  finished 
and  transmitted  to  this  country  in  1817;  but 
was  only  committed  to  the  press  in  the  course 
of  last  year. 

The  preface  contains  a  learned  account  of 
the  Turki  language,  (in  which  these  memoirs 
were  written.)  the  prevailing  tongue  of  Cen- 
tra] Asia,  and  of  which  the  Constantinopolitan 
Turkish  is  one  of  the  most  corrupted  dialects, 
— some  valuable  corrections  of  Sir  William 
Jones'  notices  of  the  Institutes  of  Taimur, — 
and  a  very  clear  explanation  of  the  method 
employed  in  the  translation,  and  the  various 
helps  by  which  the  great  difficulties  of  the 
task  were  relieved.    The  first  Introduction, 
however,  contains  much  lyiore  valuable  mat- 
ters :  It  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  great 
Tartar  tribes,  vvho,  under  the  denomination 
of  the  Turki,  the  Moghul,  and  the  Mandshur 
races,  may  be  said  to  occupy  the  whole  vast 
extent  of  Asia,  north  of  Hindostan  and  part 
of  Persia,   and  westward  from  China.  -Of 
these,  the  Mandshurs,  who  have  long  been 
the  sovereigns  of  China,  possess  the  countries 
immediately  to  the  north  and  east,  of  that 
ancient  empire — the  Turki,  the  regions  imme- 
diately to  the  north  and  westward  of  India 
and  Persia  Proper,  stretching  round  the  Cas- 
pian, and  advancing,  by  the  Constantinopoli- 
tan tribes,  considerably  to  the  southeast  of 
Europe.      The  Moghuls  lie  principally  be- 
tween the  other  two.      These  three  tribes 
speak,  it  would  appear,  totally  different  lan- 
guages— the   name   of  Tartar  or  Tatar,   by 
which  they  are  generally  designated  in  Eu- 
rope, not  being  acknowledged  by  any  of  them, 
and  appearing  to  have  been  appropriated  only 
to  a  small  clan  of  Moghuls.     The  Huns,  who 
desolated  the  declining  empire  under  Attila*, 
are  thought  by  Mr.  Erskihe  to  have  been 
of  the  Moghul  race ;  and  Zengiskhan,  the 
mighty  conqueror  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
was  certainly  of  that  family.    Their  princes, 
however,  were  afterwards  blended,  by  family 
alliances,  with  those  of  the  Turki ;  and  sev- 
eral of  them,  reigning  exclusively  over,  con- 
quered tribes  of  that  descent,  came  gradually 
though  of  proper  Moghul  ancestry,  to  reckon 
themselves  as  Turki  sovereigns.    Of  this  de- 
sci-iption  was    Taimur  Beg,   or  Tamerlane, 
whose  family,  though  descended  from  Zengis, 
had  long  been  settled  in  the  Turki  kingdom 
of  Samarkand  ;  and  from  him  the  illustrious 
Baber,  the  hero  of  the  work  before  us,  a 
decided  Turki  in  language,  character,  and 
prejudices,  was  lineally  sprung.     The  relative 
condition  of  these  enterprising  nations,  and 
their  more  peaceful  brethren  in  the  south, 
cannot  be  more  cleally  or  accurately  described 
than  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Erskine  :— 

*  The  learned  translator  conceives  that  the  sup- 
posed narne  of  this  famous  barbarian  was  truly  only 
the  denomination  of  his  office.  It  is  known  that  he 
succeeded  his  uncle  in  the  government,  though 
there  were  children  of  his  ahve.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  he  originally  assumed  authority  in 
the  character  of  their  guardian  ;  and  the  word  Ata- 
lik,  in  Tartar,  signifies  guardian,  or  quaii  parens. 


"  The  whole  of  Asia  may  be  considered  as  divi- 
ded into  two  parts  by  the  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  runs  from  China  and  the  Birman  Empire  on 
the  east,  to  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  west.  From  the  eastward,  where  it  is  of 
great  breadth,  it  keeps  a  north-westerly  course, 
rising  in  height  as  it  advances,  and  forming  the  hill 
countries  of  Assam,  Bootan,  Nepal,- Sirinagar, 
Tibet,  and-  Ladalj.  It  encloses  the  valley  of  Kash- 
mir, near  which  it  seems  to  have  gained  its  greatest 
height,  and  thence  proceeds  westward,  passing,  to 
the  norlh  of  Peshawer  and  Kabul,  after  which  it 
appears  to  break  into  a  variety  of  smaller  ranges 
of  hills  that  proceed  in  a  westerly  and  south-west- 
erly direction,  generally  terminatmg  in  the  province 
of  Khorasan.  Near  Herat,  in  that  province,  the 
mountains  sink  away ;  but  the  range  appears  to 
rise  again  near  Meshhed,  and  is  by  some  consid- 
ered as  resuming  its  course,  running  to  the  south 
of  the  Caspian  and  bounding  Mazenderan,  whence 
it  proceeds  on  through  Armenia,  and, thence  into 
Asia  Minor,  finding  its  termination  in-  the  moun- 
tains of  ancient  Lycia.  This  immense  range,  which 
some  consider  as-terminating  at  Herat,  while  it  di- 
vides Bengal,  Hindustan,  the  Penjab,  AfghanislSn, 
Persia,  and  part  of  the  Turkish  territory,  from  Ihc 
country  of  the  Moghul  and  Turki  tribes,  which, 
with  few  exceptions,  occupy  the  whole  extent  of 
country  from  the  borders  ofChina  to  the  sea  of 
Azof,  may  also  be  considered  as  separating  iii  its 
whole  course,  nations  of  comparative  civihsalion,, 
from  uncivilised  tribes.  To  the  south  of  this  range,  • 
if  we  perhaps  except  some  part  of  the  Afghan  ter- 
ritory, which,  indeed,  may  rather  be  held  as  part 
of  the  range  itself  than  as  south  of  it,  there  is  no 
nation  which,  at  some  period  or  other  of  its  history, 
has  not  been  the  seat  of  a  powerful  empire,  and  of 
all  those  arts  and  refinements  of  life  which  attend 
a  numerous  and  wealthy  population,  when  pro- 
tected by  a  government  that  permits  the  fancies  and 
energies  of  the  human  mind  to  follow  their  natural 
bias.  The  degrees  of  civilisation  and  of  happiness 
possessed  in  these  various  regions  may  have  been 
extremely  different ;  but  many  of  the  comforts  of 
wealth  and  abundance,  and  no  small  share  of  the 
higher  treasures  of  cultivated  judgment  and  imagi- 
nation, must  have  been  enjoyed  by  nations  that 
could  produce  the  various  systems  of  Indian  phi- 
losophy and  science,  a  drama  so  polished  as  the 
Sakontala,  a  poet  like  Ferdousi,  or  a  moralist  like 
Sadi.  While  to  the  south  of  this  range  we  every 
where  see  flourishing  cities,  cultivated  fieiSs,  and 
all  the  forms  of  a  regular  government  and  policy, 
to  the  north  of  it,  if  we  except  China  and  the  coun- 
tries to  the  south  of  the  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,  and  along 
its  banks,  we  find  tribes  who,  down  to  the  present 
day,  wander  over  their  extensive  regions  as  their 
forefathers  did,  little  if  at  all  more  refined  than  they 
appear  to  have  been  at  the  very  dawn  of  history. 
Their  flocks  are  still  their  wealth,  their  camp  their 
city,  and  the  same  government  exists  of  separate 
chiefs,  who  are  not  much  exalted  in  luxury  or 
information  above  the  commonest  of  their  subjects 
around  them." 

These  general  remarks  are  followed  up  by 
an  exact  and  most  luminous  geographioa) 
enumeration  of  all  the  branches  of  this  great 
northern  family, — accompanied  with  histori- 
cal notices,  and  very  interesting  elucidations 
of  various  passages  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  writers.  The  following  observations 
are  of  more  extensive)  application : — 

"  The  general  stale  of  society  which  prevailed 
in  the  age  of  Baber,  witliin  the  countries  that  have  - 
been  described,'^will  be  much  better  understood 
from  a  perusal  of  the  following  Memoirs  than  from 
any  prefatory  observations  that  could  be  ofTere'd. 
It  is  evident  that,  in  consequence  of  the  protection 
which  had  been  afforded  to  the  people  of  Maweral- 
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uahir  by  their  regular  governments,  a  considerable 
degree  of  comfort,  and  perhaps  still  more  of  ele- 
gance and  civility,  prevailed  in  the  towns.  The 
whole  age  of  Baber,  however,  was  one  of  great 
confusion.  Nothing  contributed  so  much  to  pro- 
duce the  constant  wars,  and  eventual  devastation 
of  the  country,  which  the  Memoirs  exhibit,  as  the 
want  of  some  fixed  rule  of  Succession  to  the  Throne. 
The  ideas  of  regal  descent,  according  to  primogeni- 
ture, were  very  indistinct,  as  is  the  case  iii  all  Ori- 
ental, and,  in  general,  in  all  purely  despotic  Iting- 
doms.  When  the  succession  to  the  crown,  like 
every  thing  else,  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  prince, 
on  his  death  it  necessarily  becomes  the  subject  of 
contention ; — since  the  will  of  a  dead  king  is  of 
much  less  consequence  than  the  intrigues  of  an 
able  minister,  or  the  sword  of  a  successful  com- 
mander. It  is  the  privilege  of  liberty  and  of  law 
alone  to  bestow  equal  security  on  the  rights  of  the 
monarch  and  of  the  people.  The  death  of  the 
ablest  sovereign  was  only  the  signal  for  a  general 
war.  The  different  parties  at  court,  or  in  the  harem 
of  the  prince,  espoused  the  cause  of  different  com- 
petitors, and  every  neighbouring  potentate  believed 
himself  to  be  perfectly  justified  in  marching  to  seize 
bis  portion  of  the  spoil.  In  the  course  of  the  Me- 
moirs, we  shall  find  that  the  grandees  of  the  court, 
while  they  take  their  pla<;e  by  the  side  of  the  candi- 
date of  their  choice,  do  not  appear  to  beheve  that 
fidehty  to  him  is  any  very  necessary  virtue.  The 
nobility,  unable  to  predict  the  events  of  one  twelve- 
'month,  degenerate  into  a  set  of  selfish,  calculating, 
though  perhaps  brave  partizans.  Rank,  and  wealth, 
and  present  enjoyment,  become  their  idols.  The 
prince  feels  the  influence  of  the  general  want  of 
stability,  and  is  himself  educated  in  the  loose  princi- 
ples of  an  adventurer.  In  all  about  him  he  sees 
merely  the  instruments  of  his  power.  The  subject, 
seeing  the  prince  consult  only  his  pleasures,  learns 
on  his  part  to  consult  only  his  private  convenience. 
In  such  societies,  the  steadiness  of  principle  that 
flows  from  the  love  of  right  and  of  our  cjountry 
can  have  no  place.  It  may  be  questioned  vvhether 
the  prevalence  of  the  Mahommedan  religion,  by 
swallowing  up  civil  in  religious  distinctions,  has  not 
a  tendency  to  increase  ,lhis  indifference  to  country, 
wherever  it  is  established." 

"  That  the  fashions  of  the  East  are  unchanged, 
IB,  in  general,  certainly  true ;  because  the  climate 
and  the  despotism,  from  the  one  or  other  of  which 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  arises,  have  con- 
tinued the  same.  Yet  one  who  observes  ihe  way 
in  which  a  Mussulman  of  rank  spends  his  day,  will 
be  led  to  suspect  that  the  maxim  has  sometimes 
been  adopted  with  too  little  limitation.  Take  the 
example  of  his  pipe  and  his  coRee.  The  Kalliiin, 
or  Hukki,  is  seldom  out  of  his  hand  ;  while  the 
cofFee-cup  makes  its  appearance  every  hour,  as  if 
it  contained  a  necessary  of  life.  Perhaps  there  are 
no  enjoyments  the  loss  of  which  he  would  feel 
more  severely ;  or  which,  were  we  to  judge  only 
by  the  ftrequency  of  the  call  for  them,  we  should 
suppose  to  have  entered  from  a  more  remote  pe- 
rioti  into  the  system  of  Asiatic  life.  Yet  we  know 
that  the  one  (which  has  indeed  become  a  necessary 
ofllfe  to  every  class  of  Mussulmans)  could  not  have 
been  enjoyed  before  the  discovery  q{  America ; 
and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  other 
was  not  introduced  into  Arabia  from  Africa,  where 
cofTee  is  indigenous,  previously  to  the  sixteenth 
century  ;*  and  what  marks  the  circumstance  more 
strongly,  both  of  these  habits  have  forced  their 
way,  m  spile  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  rigorists 
in  religion.  Perhaps  it  woijtld  have  been  forlunaie 
for  Baber  had  they  prevailed  in  his  age,  as  they 
Blight  have  diverted  Wm  b"ta  the  immgderat*  use 
first  of  wiije^  and  afterwards  of  deleterious  drugs., 
which  ruined  his  constitution,  andkbastenedon  his 
«nd." 


'  La  Roqne,  Trait^  Historique  de  i'  Origine  et  du 
Progrea  du  Cafe,  &g.    Paris,  1716, 13mo. 


The  Ydsi,  or  institutions  of  Chengiz,  are 
often,  mentioned . 

"They  seem,"  says  Mr.  Efskine,  "to  have  been 
a  collection  of  the  old  usages  of  the  Moghul  tribes, 
comprehending  some  rules  of  st^te  and  ceremony, 
and  some  injunctions  for  the  punishment  of  partic- 
ular crimes.  The  punishments  were  only  Iwo— 
death  and  the  basiinado*  ;  the  numberof  blows  ex- 
tending from  seven  to  seven  hundred.  There  is 
something  very  Chinese  in  the  whole  of  the  Mo- 
ghul system  of  punishment,  even  princes  advanced 
in  vears,  and  in  command  of  large  armies,  being 
punished  by  bastinado  wilh  a  stick,  by  iheir  faiher's 
orders.!  Wheiher  they  received  their  usage  in  this 
respect  from  the  Chinese,  or  communicated  it  to 
them,  is  not  very  certain.  As  the  whole  body  of 
iheir  laws  or  customs  was  formed  before  ihe  intro- 
duction of  the  Mussulman  religion,  and  was  prolia- 
bly  in  many  respects  inconsistent  with  the  Koran, 
as,  for  instance,  in  allowing  the  use  of  ihe  bloudof 
animals,  and  in  the  extent  of  toleration  granted  to. 
other  religions,  it  gradually  fell  into  decay." 

The  present  Moghul  tribes,  it  is  addecl, 
punish  most  offences  by,  fines  of  cattle.  The 
art  of  war  in  the  days  of  Baber  had  not  been 
very  gi:eatly  matured  ;  and  though  matchlocks 
and  unwieldy  cannon  had  been  recently  in- 
troduced from  the  West,  the  arms  chiefly 
relied  on  were  still  the  bow  and  the  spear, 
the,  sabre  and  the  battle-axe.  Mining  w:as 
practised  in  sieges,  and  cavalry  seems  to  have 
formed  the  least  considerable  pa,rt  of  the 
army. 

There  is  a  second  Introduction,  conta,ining 
a  clear  and  brief  abstract  of  the  history  of 
those  regions  from  the  time  of  Tamerlane  to 
that  of  Baber, — together  with  an  excellent 
Memoir  on  the  annexed  map,  and  an  account 
of  the  hills  and  rivers  of  Bokaia,  of  which  it 
would  be  idle  to  attempt  any  abstract. 

As  to  the  Memoirs  themselves,  we  have 
already  said  that  we  think  it  in  vain  to  re- 
commend them  as  a  portion  of  History  with 
which  our  readers  should  be  acquainted, — 
or  consequently  to  aim  at  presenting  them 
with  any  thing  in  the  nature  of  an  ahstiact, 
or  connected  account  of  the  events  they  so 
minutely  detail.  All  that  we  propose  to  do, 
therefore,  is,  to  extract  a  few  of  the  traits 
which  appear  to  us  the  most  striking  and 
characteristic,  and  to  endeavoui:,  in  a  very 
short  compass,  to  give  an  idea  of  whatever 
curiosity  or  interest  the  %vork  possesses.  The 
most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  or  at  least 
that  which  first  strikes  us,  is  the  simplicity 
of  the  style,  and  the  good  sense,  varied  know- 
ledgCj  and  extraordinary  industry  of  the  royal 
author.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  believe  that 
it  is  the  work  of  an  Asiatic,  and  a  sovereign. 
Though  copiously,  and  rather  difiugely  writ- 
ten, it  is  perfectly  free  from  the  ornamental 
verbosity,  the  eternal  metaphor,  and  piterile 
exaggerations  of  most  Oriental  composiitions ; 
and  thoiigh  sa,vouring  so  far  of  royalty  as  to 
abotirid  in  descriptions  of  dresses  ami  cere- 
monies, is  yet  occupied  in  the  main  with  con- 
cerns greatly  too  rational  and  humble  to  be 
much  in  favour  with  monarchs.  As  a  speci- 
men of  the  adventurous  hfe  of  the  chieftains 

*  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotb.  Orient,  art.  Turk, 
t  Hist,  de  Timur  Bee,  vol.  iii.  pp.  227.  a63.326> 
&c. 
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of  those  days,  and  of  Babers  manner  of  de- 
scribing it,  we  (nay  pass  at  once  to  his  account 
of  his  being  besieged  in  Samarkand,  and  the 
particulars  of  his  flight  after  he  was  obliged 
to  abandon  It  '■— 

"During  the  cohtin'uance  of  the  siege,  the  rounds 
of  the  rampart  were  regularly  gone,  ontie  every 
night,  soiiietimes  by  KSsini  Beg,  and  someiimes  by 
other  Begs  and  captaina.  From  the  Firozeh  gate 
toihe  Sheikh-Zadeh  gate,  we  were  able  to  go  along 
ih6  ramparts  on  horseback;  everywhere  else  we 
were  obliged  to  go  on  foot.  Setting  out  in  the 
beginning  of  the  night,  it  was  morning  before  we 
had  completed  our  rounds. 

"One  day  Sheibani  Khan  made  an  attack  be- 
tween the  Iron  gate  and  that  of  the  Sheikh-Zadeh. 
As  I  was  with  the  reverse,  I  immediately  led  ihem 
to  the  miarier  that  was  attacked,  without  attending 
to  the  Washing-g^eeh  gate  or  ihe  Needlemakers' 
gate.  That  same  day,  from  the  lop  of  the  Sheikh- 
Zadeh's  gateway,  I  struck  a  palish  white  coloured 
horse  an  excellent  shot  with  my  cross-bow  :  it  fell 
dead  the  moment  my  arrow  tbuched  it;  but  in  the 
meanwhile  they  had  made  such  a  vigtirous  attack, 
near  the  Camel's  Neck,  that  they  effected  a  lodg- 
ment close  under  the  rampart.  Being  hotly  engaged 
in  repelling  the  enemy  where  I  was,  I  had  enter- 
tained no  apprehensions  of  danger  or)  the  oihlsr  side, 
where  they  had  prepared  and  brought  With  them 
twfenty-five  or  twenty-six  scaling-ladders,  each  of 
them  so  broad  that  two  and  three  men  could  inount 
a-breast.  He  had  placed  in  ambush,  opposite  to 
the  city-watl,  seven  or  eight  hundred  chosen  men 
with  these  ladders,  between  the  Ironsmiihs'  and 
Needlemakers'  gates,  while  he  himself  moved  to 
the  other  side,  and  fnad«  a  false  attack.  Our  atten- 
tion was  entirely  drawn  off  tb  this  attack  ;  and  the 
men  ill  ambush  no  soOiier  saw  the  works  opposite 
to  them  empty  of  defenders,  by  the  watch  having 
left  them,  than  they  rose  from  the  place  where  they 
had  lain  in  ambush,  advanced  with  extreme  speed, 
and  applied  their  scaling-ladders  all  at  once  between 
the  two  gales  that  have  been  mentioned,  exactly 
opposite  to  Muhammed  MaiM  Terkhan's  house. 
The  Begs  who  were  on  guard  had  only  two  or 
three  ofiheir  servants  and  attendants  about  them. 
Nevertheless  Kuch  Beg,  Muhammed  Kiili  Kochin, 
Shah  Siifi,  and  another  brave  cavalier,  boldly  assail- 
ed them,  and  displayed  signal  heroism.  Some  of 
the  enemy  had  already  mounted  the  wall,  and 
several  others  Were  in  the  act  of  scaling  it,  vi^h^n 
the  four  persons  who  have  been  mentioned  arrived 
on  the  spot,  fell  upon  them  sword  in  hand,  with  the 
greatest  bravery,  and  dealing  out  furious  blows 
around  them,  drove  the  assailants  back  over  the 
wall,  and  pat  them  to  flight.  Kuch  Beg  distin- 
guished  himself  above  all  the  rest ;  mi  this  was 
an  exploit  for  ever  to  be  cited  to  his  honour.  He 
twice  during  this  siege  perforniied  excellent  service 
by  bis  valour.  .       . 

"It  was  BOW  the  season  of  the  ripening  ol  the 
grain,  and  nobody  had  brought  in  any  new  corn. 
As  the  siege  had  drawn  out  to  great  length,  the  in- 
habitants were  reduced  to  extreme  distress,  and 
things  came  to  such  a  pass,  that  the  poor  and  meaner 
sort  were  farced  to  feed  on  dogs'  and  asses'  flesh. 
Grain  for  the  horses  becoming  scarce,  they  were 
obliged  to  be  fed  on  the  leaves  of  trees ;  and  it  was 
ascertained  from  experience,  that  the  leaves  of  the 
mulberry  and  blaekwood  answered  best.  Many 
used  the  shavings  and  raspings  of  wood,  which 
they  soaked  in  water,  and  gave  to  their  horses. 
For  three  or  four  months  Sheibani  Khan  did  not 
approach  the  fortress,  but  blockaded  it  at  some  dis- 
tance on  all  sides,  ©hanging  his  ground  from  time 
to  lime. 

"  The  ancients  have  said,  that  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  fortress,  a  head,  two  hands,  and  two  feet  are 
necessary.  The  head  is  a  captain,  the  two  hands 
are  two  friendly  forces  that  must  advance  from  op- 
posite sides  i  the  two  feet  are  water  and  stores  of 


provision  within  the  fort.  I  looked  for  aid  and  ag. 
gisiance  from  the  princes  my  neighbours ;  but  each 
of  them  had  his  attention  fixed  on  some  other  ob- 
ject. For  example,  Sultan  Hiissain  Mirza  was  un- 
doubtedly a  brave  and  experienced  monarch,  yet 
neither  did  he  give  me  assistance,  nor  even  send 
an  ambassador  to  encourage  me," 

He  is  obliged,  in  consequence,  to  evacuate 
the  eity,  and  moves  off  privately  in  the  night. 
The  following  account  of  his  flight,  we  think, 
18  extremely  picturesque  and  interesting. 

"  Having  entangled  ourselves  among  the  great 
branches  of  the  canals  of  the  Soghd,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  we  lost  our  way,  and  after 
encountering  many  difficulties  we  passed  Khwajeh 
Didar  about  daWn.  By  the  time  of  early  inorning 
prayers,  we  arrived  at  the  hillock  of  Karbogh,  and 
passing  it  on  the  north  below  the  village  of  Knerdek, 
we  made  for  Ilan.M.  On  the  road,  I  had  a  race 
with  (Camber  Ali  and  Kasim  Beg.  My  horse  got 
the  lead.  As  I  turned  round  on  iny  seat  to  see 
how  far  I  had  left  them  behind,  my  saddle-girth 
being  slack,  the  saddle  turned  round,  and  I  came 
to  the  ground  tight  on  niy  head.  Although  I  im- 
mediately sprang  up  and  mounted,  yet  I  did  not 
recover  the  full  possession  of  my  facilities  till  the 
evening,  and  the  world,  and  all  that  occurred  at  the 
time,  passed  before  my  eyes  and  apprehension  like 
a  dream,  or  a  phantasy,  and  disappeared.  The 
time  of  afternoon  prayers  was  past  ere  we  reached 
Ilan-flti,  where  we  alighted,  and  having  killed  a 
horse,  Gut  him  lip,  and  dressed  sHces  of  his  flesh ; 
we  stayed  a  little  lime  to  rest  our  horses,  then 
mounting  again,  before  day-break  we  alighted  at 
the  village  of  Khalileh.  From  Khalileh  we  pro- 
ceeded to  Dizak*  At  that  time  Taheir  Duldai,  the 
son  of  Hafez  Muhammed  Beg  Duldai,  was  governor 
of  Dizak.  Here  we  found  nice  fet  flesh,  bread  of 
fine  flour  well  baked,  sweet  melons,  and  excellent 
grapes  in  JrM  abuiidance ;  thus  passing  from  the 
extreme  ql  famine  to  plenty,  and  from  an  estate  of 
danger  and  calamity  to  peace  and  ease. 

"  In  hiy  whole  life,  I  never  enjoyed  myself  so 
much,  nor  at  any  period  of  it  feU  so  sensibly  the 
pleasures  of  peace  and  plenty.  Enjoyment  after 
suffering,  abundance  after  want,  come  with  in- 
creased relish,  and  afford  more  exquisite  delight.  \ 
have  four  or  fiVe  tithes,  in  the  course  of  my  life, 
passed  in  a  similar  manner  from  distress  lo  ease, 
and  from  a  state  of  suffering  to  enjoyment :  but  this 
was  the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  been  delivered  at 
once  from  the  injuries  of  my  enemy,,  and  the  pres., 
sure  of  hunger,  and  passed  to  the  ease  of  security, 
and  the  pleasures  of  plenty.  Having, rested  and 
enjoj'ed  ourselves  1*0  or  three  days  ift  Dizak,  we 
proceeded  on  to  Uratippa. 

"  Dekhatis  one  of  the  hill-districts  of  Uratippa. 
It  Ilea  on  the  skirts  of  a  very  high  mountain,  imme- 
diately on  passing  which  you  eonne  on  the  country 
of  Mastkha.  The  inhabitants,  though  Sarts,  have 
large  flocks  of  sheep,  and  herds  of  mares,  like  the 
Tiirks.  The  sheep  helonging  to  Dekhat  may 
amount  to  forty  thousand.  We  took  up  our  lodg- 
ings in  the  peasaniis'  houses.  I  lived  at  the  house 
orofte  of  the  head  men  of  the  place.  He  was  an 
aged  man,  seventy  or  eighty  years  old.  His  mother 
was  still  alive,  and  had  attained  an  extreme  old 
age,  being  at  this  time  a  hundred  and  eleven  years 
old.  ,  One  of  this  lady's  relations  had  accompanied 
the  army  of  'raimur  Beg,  when  it  invaded  Hin- 
dustan. The  circumstances  remained  fresh  in  her 
memory,  and  she  often  told  us  stories  on  that  suh- 
ject.  In  the  district  of  Dekhat  alone,  there  still 
were  of  this  lady's  children,  grandchildren,  great, 
grandchildren,  and  great-greai-g'randchildren,  to 
the  number  of  ninety-six  persons ;  and  ineladmjg 
those  deceased,  the  whole  amounted  to  two  hun. 
dred.  One  of  her  great-grandchildren  was  at  this 
lime  -a  young  man  of  twenty-five  or  twenty-sa 
years  of  age,  with  a  fine  hlaok  beard.     While  I 
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remained  in  Dekhat,  I  was  accustomed  to  walk  on 
foot  all  about  the  hills  in '  the  neighbourhood.  I 
generally  went  out  barefoot,  and,  from  this  habit 
of  walking  barefoot,  I  soon  found  that  our  feet  be- 
came so  hardened  that  we  did  not  mind  rock  or 
stone  in  the  least.  In  one  of  these  walks,  between 
afternoon  and  evening  prayers,  we  met  a  man  who 
was  going  with  a  cow  in  a  narrow  road.  I  asked 
him  the  way.  He  answered,  Keep  your  eye  fixed 
on  the  cow ;  and  do  not  lose  sight  of  her  till  you 
come  to  the  issue  of  the  road,  when  you  will  know 
your  ground.  Khwajeh  Asediilla,  who  was  with  me, 
enjoyed  the  joke,  observing,  What  would  become 
of  us  wise  men,  were  the  cow  to  lose  her  way  ? 

"  It  was  wonderfully  cold,  and  the  wind  of  Ha- 
derwish  had  here  lost  none  of  its  violence,  and 
blew  keen.  So  excessive  was  the  cold,  that  in  the 
course  of  two  or  three  days  we  lost  two  or  three 
persons  from  its  severity.  I  required  to  bathe  on 
account  of  my  religious  purificaiions ;  and  went. 
down  for  that  purpose  to  a  rivulet,  which  was  frozen 
on  the  banks,  but  not  in  the  middle,  from  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  current.  I  plunged  myself  into  the 
water,  and  dived  sixteen  times.  The  extreme 
chiUiness  of  the  water  quite  penetrated  me." 

"  It  was  now  spring,  and  intelligence  was  brought 
that  Sheibani  Khan  was  advancing  against  Dratippa. 
As  Dekhat  was  in  the  low  country,  I  passed  by 
Abbiirden  and  Amani,  and  came  to  the  hill  country 
of  Masikha.  Abbiirden  is  a  village  which  lies  at 
the  foot  of  Masikha.  Beneath  Abburden  is  a  spring, 
and  close  by  t'he  spring  is  a  tomb.  From  this 
spring,  towards  the  upland,  the  country  belongs  to 
Masikha,  but  downwards  from  the  spring  it  de- 
pends on  Yelghar.  On  a  stone  which  is  on  the 
brink  of  this  spring,  on  one  of  its  sides,  I  caused 
the  following  verses*  to  be  inscribed : — 

I  have  heard  that  the  exalted  Jemshid 

Inscribed  on  a  stone  beside  a  fountain, 

*Many  a  man  like  ua  has  rested  by  this  fountain, 

And  disappeared  in  the  twinltling  of  an  eye  ! 

Should  we  conquer  the  whole  world  by  our  manhood 

and  strength. 
Yet  could  we  not  carry  it  with  us  to  the  grave.' 

In  this  hill-country,  the  practice  of  cutting  verses 
and  oiher  inscriptions  on  the  rocks  is  extremely 
common." 

After  this,  he  contrives  partly  to  retrieve 
his  affairs,  by  uniting  himself  with  a  warlike 
Khan  of  his  family,  and  takes  the  field  with 
a  considerable  force  against  Tambol.  The 
following  account  of  a  night  skirmish  reminds 
us  of  the  chivalrous  doings  of  the  heroes  of 
Froissart : — 

"  Just  before  the  dawn,  while  o"'  men  were  still 
enjoying  themselves  in  sleep,  Ksmber  Ali  Beg 
galloped  up,  exclaiming,  '  The  enemy  are  upon  us — 
rouse  up'.'  Having  spoken  these  words,  without 
hailing  a  moment,  he  passed  on.  I  had  gone  to 
sleep,  as  Was  my  custom  even  in  limes  of  securiiy, 
without  taking  off  my  Jani^,  or  frock,  and  instantly 
arose,  girt  on  my  sabre  and  quiver,  and  mounted 
my  horse.  My  standard-bearer  seized  the  standard, 
but  without  having  lime  to  tie  on  the  horse-tail  and 
colours ;  but,  taking  the  banner-staff  in  his  hand 
just  as  it  was,  leaped  on  horseback,  and  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  quarter  from  which  the  enemy 
were  advancing.  When  I  first  mounted  there  were 
ten  or  fifteen  men  wiih  me.  By  the  time  I  had 
advanced  a  bowshot,  we  fell  in  with  the  enemy's 
skirmishers.  At  this  moment  there  might  be  about 
ten  men  with  me.  Riding  quick  up  to  them,  and 
giving  a  discharge  of  our  arrows,  we  came  upon 
the  most  advanced  of  them,  attacked  and  drove 
them  back,  and  continued  to  advance,  pursuing 
them  for  the  distance  of  another  bowshot,  when 
we  fell  in  with  the  main  body  of  the  enemy. 
Sultan  Ahmed  Tambol  was  standing,  with  about  a 

*  From  the  Boslan  of  Sadi. — Leyden. 


hundred  men.     Tambol  was  speaking  with  another 
person   in  the  front  of  the  line,  and  in  the  act  of 
saying,  '  Smite  them  !  Smite  them  !'  but  his  men 
were  sideling  in  a  hesitating  way,  as  if  saying, 
'  Shall  we  flee?    Let  us  flee!'   but^et  standing 
-still.    At  this  instant  there  were  left  with  me  only 
ihree    persons:    one  of  these   was   Dost    Nasir, 
another  Mirza  Kuli  Gokultash,  and  Kerimdad  Kho- 
daidad,   the   Turkoman,   the  third.     One  arrow, 
which  was  then  on  the  notch,  I  discharged  on  the 
helmit  of  Tambol,  and  again  applied  my  hand  to 
my  quiver,  and  brought  out  a  green-tipped  barbed 
arrow,  which  my  uncle,  the  Khan,  had  given  me. 
UnwilUng  to  throw  it  away,  I  returned  it  to  the 
quiver,  and  thus  lost  as  much  time  as  would  have 
allowed  of  shooting   two  arrows.     I  then  placed 
another  arrow  on  the  string,  and  advanced,  while  the 
other  three  lagged  a  little  behind  me.  1' wo  persons 
came  right  on  lo  meet  me ;  one  of  them  was  Tambol, 
who  preceded  the  other.    There  was  a  highway 
between  us.    He  mounting  on  one  side  of  it  as  I 
mounted  on  the  other,  we  encountered  on  it  in  such 
a  manner,  that    my  right  hand  was  towards  my 
enemy,   and  Tambol's  right  hand   towards  me. 
Except  the  mail  for  his  horse,  Tambol  had  all  his 
armour  and  accoutrements  complete.    I  had  only 
my  sabre  and  bow  and  arrows.    I  drew  up  to  my 
l:ar,  and  sent  right  for  him   the  arrow   which  I 
had  in  my  hand.     At  that  very  mom,ent,  an  arrow 
of  the  kind  called  Sheibah  struck  me  on  the  right 
thigh,  and  pierced  through  and  through.    I  had  a 
steel  cap  on  my  head.     1'ambol,  rushing  ott,  amoie 
me  such  a  blow  on  it  with  his  sword  as  to  stun  me  j 
though  not  a  thread  of  the  cap  was  penetrated,  yet 
my  head  was  severely  wounded.    I  had  neglected 
to  clean  my  sword,  so  that  it  was  rusty,  ana  I  lost 
time  in  drawing  it.    I  was  alone  and  single  in  the 
midst  of  a  multitude  of  enemies.    It  was  no  season 
for  standing  still ;  so  I  turned  my  bridle  round,  re. 
ceiving  another  sabre  stroke^on  the  arrows  in  mj 
quiver.     I  had  gone  back  seven  or  tight  paces, 
when  three  foot  soldiers  came  up  and  joined  us. 
Tambol  now  attacked  Dost  Nasir  sword  in  hand. 
They  followed  us  about  a  bowshot.    Arigh-Jakan- 
shah  is  a  large  and  deep  stream,  which  is  not  ford- 
able  everywhere ;   but  God  direcled  us  right,  so 
that  we  came  exactly  upon  one  of  the  fords  of  the 
river.    Immediately  on  crossing  the  river,  the  horse 
of  Dost  Nasir  fell  from  weakness.     We  hailed  to 
remount  him,  and  passing  among  the  hillocks  that 
are  between  Khirabtik  and  Feraghtneh,  and  going 
from  one  hillock  to  another,  we  proceeded  by  bye- 
roads  towards  Ush." 

We  shall  conclude  our  warlike  extracts 
with  the  following  graphic  and  lively  account 
of  the  author's  attack  on  Akhsi,  and  his  sub- 
sequent repulse : — 

"Sheikh  Bayczid  had  just  been  released,  and 
was  entering  the  gale,  when  I  met  him.  I  imme- 
diately drew  to  the  head  the  arrow  which  was  on 
my  notch,  and  discharged  it  full  at  him.  It  only 
grazed  his  neck,  but  it  was  a  fine  shot.  The  mo- 
ment he  had  entered  the  gate,  he  turned  short  to 
the  right,  and  fled  by  a  narrow  street  in  great  per- 
turbaiion.  I  pursued  him.  Mirza  Kuh  Gokuliash 
struck  down  one  fool-soldier  with  his  mace,  and 
had  passed  another,  when  the  fellow  aimed  an  ar- 
row at  Ibrahim  Beg,  who  stariled  him  by  exclaim- 
ing, Hai!  Hai !  and  went  forward  ;  after  which  the 
man,  being  about  as  far  off  as  the  porch  of  a  house 
is  from  the  hall,  let  fly  at  me  an  arrow,  which  struck 
me  under  the  arm.  I  had  on  a  Kalmuk  mail ;  two 
plates  of  it  were  pierced  and  broken  from  the  blow. 
After  shooting  the  arrow,  he  fled,  and  I  discharged 
an  arrow  aft«r  him.  At  that  very  moment  a  foot- 
soldier  happened  to  be  flying  along  the  rampart, 
and  my  arrow  pinned  his  cap  to  ihe  wall,  where  it 
remained  shot  through  and  through,  and  dangling 
from  the  parapet.  He  took  off  his  turban,  which 
he  twisted  round  his  arm,  and  ran  away.  A  man 
on  horseback  passed  dose  by  me,  fleeing  up  the 
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narrow  lane  by  which  Sheikh  BayezM  had  escaped.  I 
1  struck  him  such  a  blow  on  the  lempleswith  the 
jioint  of  my  sword,  that  he  bent  over  as  if  ready  to 
iall  from  his  horse  ;  but  supporting  himsell  on  the 
wall  of  the  l»ne,  he  did  not  lose  nis  seat,  but  es- 
caped with  the  utmost  hazard.  Having  dispersed 
all  the  horse  and  foot  that  were  at  the  gate,  we  took 
possession  of  it.  There  was  now  no  reasonable, 
chance  of  success;  for  they  had  two  or  three  thou- 
sand well-armed  men  in  the  citadel,  while  I  had 
only  a  hundred,  or  two  hundred  at  most,  in  the 
outer  stone  fort:  and,  besides,  Jehang?r  Mirza, 
about  as  long  before  as  milk  lakes  to  boil,  had  been 
beaien  and  driven  out,  and  half  of  my  men  were 
with  him." 

Soon  after  this  there  is  an  unlucky  hmtits. 
in  all  the  laanu.scripts  of  the  Memoirs,  so  that 
it  is  to  this  day  unknown  by  what  means  the 
heroic  prince  escaped  from  his  treacherous 
associates,  only  that  we  find  him,  the  year 
after,  warring  prosperously  against  a  new  set. 
of  enemies.  Of  his  military  exploits  and  ad- 
ventures, however,  we  think  we  have  now 
given  a  sufficient  specimen. 

In  these  we  have  said  he  resembles  the 
paladins  of  Europe,  in  her  days  of  chivalric 
enterprise.  But  we  doubt  greatly  whether 
any  of  her  knightly  adventurers  could  have 
given  so  exact  an  account  of  the  qualities  aind 
productions  of  the  countries  they  visited  as 
the  Asiatic  Sovereign  has  here  put  on  record. 
Of  Kabul,,  for  example,  after  describing  its 
boundaries,  rivers,  and  mountains,  he  says— 

"  This  country  lies  between  Hindustan  and  Kho- 
lasan.  It  is  an  excellent  and  profitable^ market  for 
commodities.  Were  the  merchants  to  carry  their 
goods  as  far  as  Khiia  or  Riim,*  they  would  scarcely 
get  the  same  profit  on  them.  Every  jrear,  seven, 
eisfht,  or  ten  thousand  horses  arrive  in  Kabul.  From 
Hindustan,  every  year,  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand 
pieces  of  cloth  are  brought  by  caravans.  The  com- 
modiiies  of  Hindustan  are  slaves,  white  cloths, 
sugar-candy,  refined  and  common  sugar,  drugs, 
and  spices.  There  are  many  merchants  that  are 
not  satisfied  with  getting  thirty  or  forty  for  ten.t 
The  productions  of  Khorasan,  Rum,  Irak,  and 
Chint,  may  all  be  found  in  Kabul,  which  is  the  very 
emporium  of  Hindustan.  Its  warm  and  cold  dis- 
tricts are  close  by  each  other.  From  Kabul'  you 
may  in  a  single  day  go  to  a  place  where  snow  never 
falls,  and  in  the  space  of  two  astronomical  hours, 
you  may  reach  a  spot  where  snow  lies  always,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  when  the  summer  happens  to 
he  peculiarly  hot.  In  the  districts  dependant  on 
Kabul,  there  is  great  abundance  of  the  fruits  both 
of  hot  and  cold  climates,  and  they  are  found  in  its 
immediate  vicinity.  The  fruits  of  the  cold  dis- 
tricts in  Kabul  are  grapes,  pomesranales,  apricots, 
peaches,  pears,  apples,  quinces,  jujubes,  damsons, 
almonds,  and  walnuts;  all  of  which  are  found  in 
great  abundance.  I  caused  the  sour-cherry-tree^ 
to  be  brought  here  and  planted ;  it  produced  ex- 
cellent fruit,  and  continues  thriving.  The  fruits  n 
possesses  peculiar  to  a  warm  climate  are  the  orange, 
cilrorr.ll  the  amltik,  and  sugar-cane,  which  are 
brought  from  the  Lamghanat.  I  caused  the  sugar- 
cane to  be  brought,  and  planted  it  here.  They  bring 
the  Jelghuzekir  from  Nijrow.     They  have  iium- 


•Khita  is  Northern  China,  and  its  dependent 
provinces.  Rum  is  Turkey,  particularly  the  pro- 
vinces about  Trebizond. 

t  Three  or  four  huOdred  per  cent. 

t  Chin  isall  China.  4Alubala. 

II  A  berry  like  the  karinda.  ,    ,   • 

IT  The  jelghiizek  is  the  seed  of  a  kind  of  pine,  the 
cones  of  which  are  as  big  as  a  man's  two  fists. 


hers  of  bee-hives,  but  honey  is  brought  only  from 
the  hill-country  on  the  west.  The  rawash  '  of  Ka- 
bul is  of  excellent  quality;  its  quinces  and  damask 
plums  are  excellent,  as  wellasitsbadrengs.t  There 
IS  a  species  of  grape  which  they  call  the  water-grape, 
that  is  very  delicious ;  its  wines  are  strong  and  iii- 
toxicaung.  That  produced  on  the  skirt  of  the 
mountain  of  Khwajeh  Khan-SaaM  is  celebrated  for 
its  potency,  though  I  describe  it  only  from  what  I 
have  heard : 

"  The  drinker  knows  the  flavour  of  the  wine ;  hov( 

should  the  soher  know  ill" 

"  Kabul  is  not  feriile  in  grain ;  a  return  of  four  or 
five  10  one  is  reckoaied  favourable.  The  melons  too 
are  not  good,  but  those  raised  from  seed  brought 
from  Khorasan  are  tolerable.  The  climate  is'eXT 
tremely  delightful,  and  in  this  respect  there  is  no 
such  place  in  the  known  world.  In  the  nights  of 
summer  you  cannot  sleep  without  a poslin  (or  lamb- 
skin cloak.)  Though  the  snow  falls  very  deep  in 
the  winter,  yet  the  cold  is  never  excessively  intense. 
Samarkand  and  Tabriz  are  celebrated  for  thpir  fine 
climate,  but  the  winter  cold  there  is  extreme  be- 
yond measure." 

"  Opposite  to  the  fort  of  Adinahjjiir.t  to  the  south, 
on  a  rising  ground,  I  formed  a  charbagh  (or  great 
garden),  in  the  year  nine  hundred  and  fourteen 
(1508).  It  is  called  Baghe  Vafa  (the  Garden  of  Fi. 
delity).  It  overlooks  the  river,  which  flows  between 
the  Ibrt  and  the  palace.  In  the  year  in  which  I 
defeated  Behar  Khan  and  conquered  Lahore  and 
Dibalpiir,  I  brought  plantains  and  planted  them 
here.  They  grew  and  thrived.  The  year  before  I 
had  also  planted  ihe  sugar-cane  in  it,  which  throve 
remarkably  well.  I  sent  some  of  them  to  Badakh- 
6han  ahd  Bokhara.  It  is  on  an  elevated  site,  enjojs 
.running  water,  and  the  chmate  in.  the  winter  season 
is  temperate.  In  the  garden  there  is  a  small  hillock, 
from  wljich  a  stream  of  water,  sufficient  to  drive  a 
mill,  incessantly  flows  into  the' garden  below.  The 
four-fold  field-plot  of  this  garden  is  situated  on  this 
eminence.  On  the  south-west  part  of  this  garden 
is  a  -reservoir  of  water  ten  gez-  square,  which  is 
wholly  planted  round  with  orange  trees ;  there  are 
likewise  pomegranates.  All  arouiid  the  piece  of 
water  the  ground  is  quite  covered  with  clover.  This 
spot  is  the  very  eye  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden. 
At  the  lime  when  the  orange  becomes  yellow,  the 
prospect  is  delightful.  Indeed  the  garden  is  charm- 
ingly laid  out.  To  the  souih  of  this  gardein  lies  the 
Koh-e-Sefid  (the  White  Mountain)  of  Nangenhar, 
which  separates  Bengash  from  Nangenhar.  There 
is  no  road  by  which  one  can  pass.it  on  horseback. 
Nine  streams  descend-  from  this  mountain.  The 
snow  on  iis  summit  never  diminishes,  whence  prob- 
ably comes  the  name  of  Koh-e-Sefid^  (the.  White 
Mountain).  No  snow  ever  falls  in  the  dales  at  hs 
fool." 

"The  wine  of  Dereh-Niir  i^  famous  all  over 
Lamghanat.  It  is  of  two  kinds,  which  they  term 
areh-l/isJii  (the  stone-saw),  and  sutfan-tashi  (.the 
stone-file).  The  stone-saw  is  of  a  yellowish  colour; 
the  stone-file,  of  a  fine  red.  The  stone-saw,  how- 
ever, is  the  better  wine  of  the  two,  though  neither 
■of  them  equals  their  re[)utaiion.  Higher  up,  at  the 
head  of  I  he  glens,  in  this  mountain,  there  are  some 
apes  to  be  met  with.     Apes  are  found  lower  down 

*The  rawash  is  described  as  a  root  something 
like  beet-root,  hut  much  larger — white  and  red  in 
colour,  with  large  leaves,  ihai  rise  little  from  the 
ground  It  has  a  pleasant  mixiure  of  sweet  and 
acid.     It  may  be  the  rhubarb,  raweid. 

t  The  badreng  is  a  large  green  fruit,  in  shape 
somewhat  like  a  citron.  The  name  is  also  applied 
to  a  large  sort  of  cucumber.  .     r   , 

t  The  fort  of  Adinahpur  is  to  the  south  ot  the 
Kabul  river.  ,    , , 

*  The  Koh-e-Sef?d  is  a  remarkable  position  in 
ihe  geography  of  Afghanistan.  It  is  seen  from 
Peshawer. 
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toward*  Hindustan,  but  none  higher  up  than  iliis 
liill.^  The  iiihiibiiants  used  formerly  n>  keep  hogs,* 
but  in  my  lime  they  have  renounced  the  practice." 

His  account  of  the  productions  of  his  pater- 
nal kingdom  of  Fevghana  is  still  more  minute 
—telling  us  even  the  number  of  apple-trees 
in  a  particular  district,  and  niaking  mention 
of  an  excellent  way  of  drying  apricots,  with 
almonds  put  in  instead  of  the  stones ;  and  of 
ii  wood  with  a  fine  red  bark,  of  admirable  use 
for  making  whip-handles  and  birds'  cages! 
The  most  remarkable  piece  of  statistics,  how- 
ever, with  which  he  has  furnished  usj  is  in 
his  account  of  Hindustan,  which  he  first  en- 
tered as  a  conqueror  in  1525.  It  here  occu- 
pies twenty-five  closely-printed  quarto  pages; 
and  contains,  not  only  an  exact  accouift  of  its 
boundaries,  population,  resources,  revenues, 
and  divisions,  but  a  full  enumeration  of  all  its 
useful  fruits,  trees,  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ; 
with  such  a  minute  description  of  their  sev- 
eral habitudesand  peculiarities,  as  would  make 
no  contemptible  figure  in  a  modern  work  of 
natural  history — carefully  distinguishing  the 
facts  which  rest  on  his  own  observation  from 
those  which  he  gives  only  on  the  testimony 
of  others,  and  making  many  suggestions  as  to 
the  means  of  improving,  or  transferring  them 
from  one  region  to  another.  From  the  de- 
tailed botanical  and  zoological  descriptions, 
we  can  afford  of  course  to  make  no  extracts. 
What  follows  is  more  general : — 

"Hindustan  is  situated  in  the  first,  second,  and 
third  chmates.  No  part  of  it  is  in  the  fourth.  Ills 
a  remarkably  fine  country.  It  ia  quite  a  different 
world,  compared  with  our  counlries.  Its  hills  and 
rivers,  its  forests  and  plains,  its  animals  and  plants, 
Its  mhabitants  and  their  languages,  its  winds  and 
rains,  a^re  all  of  a  different  nature.  Although  the 
Germsils  (or  hot  districts),  in  the  territory  of  Kabul, 
bear^  in  many  respects,  some  restemblance  to  Hin- 
dustan, while  in  other  particulars,  they  differ,  yet 
you  have  no  sooner  passed  the  river  Sind  than  the 
country,  the  trees,  the  stones,  the  wandering 
tribes,  t  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  people,  are 
air  entirely  those  of  Hindustan.  The  northern 
range  of  hills  has  been  mentioned.  Immediately  on 
crossing  the  river  ,Sind,  we  cotne  upon  several 
countries  in  this  range  of  mountains,  connected  with 
Kashmir,  such  as  Pekheli  and  Shemeng.  Most  of 
them,  though  now  independent  of  Kashmir,  were 
formerly  included  in  its  territories.  After  leaving 
Kashmir,  these  hills  contain  innumerable  tribes  and 
states,  Pergannahs  and  countries,  and  extend  all  the 
way  to  Bengal  and  the  shores  of  the  Great  Oceans 
About  these  hills  are  other  tribes  of  men."     • 

"The  country  and  towns  of  Hindustan  are  ex- 
ireiriely  ugly.  All  its  towns  and  lands  have  an 
uniform  look;  its  gardens  have  no  walls;  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  a  level  plain.  The  banks  of  its 
rivers  and  streams,  in  consequence  of  the  rushing 
of  the  torrents  that  descend  during  the  rainy  season" 
are  worn  deep  into  the  channel,  which  makes  it 
generally  difficult  and  troublesome  to  cross  them. 
In  many  places  the  plain  is  covered  by  a  thorny 
brush-wood,  to  such  a  degree  that  the  people  of  the 
Pergannahs,  relying  on  these  forests,  take  shelter 
in  them,  and,  trusting  to  their  inaccessible  situation, 
often  continue  in  a  state  of  revolt,  refusing  to  pay 
their  taxes  In  HindusiSn,  if  you  except  the  rivers, 
there  is  little  running  water.}     Now  andihen  some 


*  This  practice  Baber  viewed  with  disgust,  the  hog 
being  an  impure  animal  in  the  Muhammedan  law. 
t  "  The  lis  and  Ultises." 


standing  water  is  to  be  met  with.  All  these  cititf 
and  countries  derive  liteir  water  from  wells  or  tanks 
in  which  it  is  collecled  during  the  rainy  season.  In 
HindusiSn,  the  populousness  and  decay,  or  total 
destruction  of  villages,  nay  of  cities,  is  almost  ,in. 
stanliineous.  Large  cities  that  have  been  inhabited 
foraserie.s  of  years,  (if,  pn  an  alarm,  the  inliabitants 
take  to,  flight,)  in  a  single  day,  or  a  day  and  a  half 
are  so  completely  abandoned,  that  you  can  scarqely 
discover  a  trace  or  mark  of  population. "* 

The  prejtidices  of  the  more  active  and 
energetic  inhabitant  of  the  hill  country  are 
Still  more  visible  in  the  following  passage ; 

"  Hindustan  is  a  country  that  has  few  pleasures 
to  recommend  it.t  The  people  are  npt  handsome. 
■They  have  no  idea  of  4he  charms  of  friendly  society 
of  frankly  mixing  together,  or  of  familiar  intercourse! 
They  have  no  genius,  no  comprehension  pf  mind,' 
no  politeness  of  manner,  no  kindness  or  .fellow- 
feeling,  no  ingenuity  or  mechanical  invention  in 
planning  or  executing  their  handicraft  works,  no 
skill  or  knpwiedge  in  design  or  architecture;  they 
have  no  good  horses,  no  good  flesh,  no  grapes  or 
musli-melonst,  no  good  fruits,  no  ice  or  cold  water 
no  good'  food  or  bread  in  their  bazars,  no  balhs  or 
colleges,  no  candlea,  no  torches,  not  a  candlesticsk." 
"  The  chief  excellency  of  Hindustan  is,  that  it  is 
a  large  country,  and  has  abundance  of  gold  and 
silver.  The  climate  during  the  rains  is  very  pleasant. 
On  some  days  it  rains  ten,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty 
times.  During  the  rainy  season,  inundations  come 
pouring  down  all  at  once,  and  form  rivers,  even  in 
places  where,  at  other  times,  there  is  no  water. 
While  the  rains  continue  on  the  ground,  the  air  is 
singularly  delightful— insomuch,  that  nothing  can 
surpass  its  soft  and  agreeable  temperature.  Its  de- 
fect is,  that  the  air  is  rather  moist  and  damp. 
During  the  rainy  season,  you  cannot  shoot,  even 
with  the  bow  of  our  country,  and  it  becomes  quite 
useless.  ^  Nor  is  it  the  bow  alone  that  becomes 
useless;  the  coats  of  mail,  books,  cloihes,  and  fur. 
niture,  all  feel  the  bad  effects  of  the  moisture. 
Their  houses,  too,  suffer  from  not  being  suhstan. 
ijally  built.  There  is  pleasant  enough  weather  in 
the  winter  and  summer,  as  well  as  in  the  rainy 
season  ;  but  then  the  north  wind  always  blows,  and 
there  is  an  excessive  quantity  of  earth  and  dust  fly. 
'"S  about.  When  the  rains  are  at  hand,  this  wind 
blows  hve  or  six  limes  with  excessive  violence,  and 


artifical  canals  or  water-runs  for  irrigation,  and  for 
the  supply  of  water  lo  towns  and  villages.  Th» 
same  is  the  case  in  the  valley  of  SoghcT,  and  the 
richer  parts  of  M  aweralhaher. 
u  *J,'  }'^'^, '?  '^^  wulsa  or  waha,  so  well  described 
by  Colonel  Wilks  in  his  Historical  Sketches,  vol.  i, 
p.  309,  note :  '  On  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army, 
the  untortunate  inhabitants  of  India  bury  under 
ground  their  most  cumbrous  effects,  and  each  indi". 
vidual,  man,  woman,  and  child  above  six  years  of 
age,  (the  infant  children  being  carried  by  their 
mothers,)  with  a  load  of  grain  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  issue  from  their  beloved  homes,  and  tak» 
the  direction  of  a  country  (if  such  can  be  founiij 
exempt  from  the  miseries  of  war  j  sometiiites  of  a 
strong  fortress,  but  more  generally  of  the  most  un. 
trequenied  hills  and  woods,  where  they  prolong  a 
miserable  existence  uniil  the  departure  of^the  enc. 
tny ;  and  if  this  should  be  protracted  beyond  the 
time  for  which  Ihey  have  provided  food,  a  large  ■ 
portion  necessarily  dies  of  hijnger.'  ■  See  the  not* 
Itself.  The  Historical  Sketches  should  be, read  by 
every  one  who  desires  to  have  an  accurate  idea  of 
the  South  of  India.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we 
do  not  possess  the  history  of  any  other  part  of  In- 

'"   'ilh  the  same  knowledge  or  research.' 

pinions  regarding  India  are  nearly  the 


-.- ^ — „„..„  >,,w  ,.,.3.uij  ui  ally  ifiiicr  pari  oi-  In- 
dia, written  with  the  same  knowledge  or  research.' 
t  Baber's  opinions  regarding  India  are  nearly  the 
same  wiih  those  of  most  Europeans  of  the  upper 

,  ..  .  „    ,,       _ class,  even  at  the  present  day. 

T      ire  lis  and  u  fuses.  J      t  Grapes  and  musk-melons,  parlicularlv  the  lal- 

t  In  Persia  there  are  few  rivers,  but  numbers  of  |  ter,  are  now  common  all  over  Iiidia.        ^ 
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imeh  a  quantity  of  dust  flies  about  that  you  cannot 
(ee  one  another.  They  call  this  an  Andhi.*  It 
gets  warm  during  Taurus  and  Gemini,  but  not  so 
warm  as  to  become  inlolerahle.  'I'he  heat  cannot 
be  compared  to  the  heats  of  Balkh  and  Kandahar. 
A  '^,"°''  above  half  so  warm  as  in  these  places. 
Another  convenience  of  Hindustan  is,  that  the 
workmen  of  every  profession  and  trade  are  innu- 
merable and  without  end.  For  any  work,  or  any 
-  employmenti  there  is  always  a  set  ready,  to  whom 
the  same  employment  and  traile  hav-e  descended 
from  father  to  son  forages.  I(i  the  Zeter-Nameh 
of  iMuila  Sheiif-ed-din  Ali  Yezdi,  it  is  mentioned 
as  a  surprising  fact,  that  when  Taimur  Beg  was 
building  the  $angin  (or  stone)  mi;)sque,  there  were 
stone-cutters  of  Azerbaijan,  Fars,  Hindustan,  and 
other  countries,  to  the  number  of  two  hundred, 
working  every  day  on  the  mosque.  In^gra  alone, 
and  of  siqne-cutters  belongine  to  that  place  only,  I 
every  day  employed  on  my  palaces  six  hundred  and 
eighty  persons;  and  in  Agra,  Sikri,  Biana,  Dhulpiir, 
Gualiar.  and  Koel,  there  were  every  day  employed 
on  my  works  one  thousand  four  hundred  and  ninety- 
one  stone-cutters.  In  the  same  way,  men  of  every 
trade  and  occupation  are  numberless  and  without 
SJJnt  in  Hindustan. 

"  The  countries  from  Behreh  to  Behar,  which 
are  npw  under  my  dominion,  yield  a  revenue  of 
fifty-two  kr,ors,t  as  will  appear  from  the  particular 
and  detailed  statement.t  Of  this  amount,  Per- 
gannahs  to  the  value  of  eight  or  nine  krors^  are  in 
the  possession  of  some  Rais  and  R^jas,  who  from 
old  limes  have  been  submissive,  and  have  received 
these  Pergannahs  for  the  purpose  of  confirming 
them  in  their  obedience." 

These  Meftioirs  contain  many  hundretJ  char- 
acters and  portraits  of  individuals]  and  it 
would  not  be  fair  not  to  give  our  readers  one 
or  two  specimens  of  the  royal  author's  minute 
style  of  execution  on  such  stubjectB.    We  may 


begin  with  that  of  Omer-Sheikh  Mirza,  hia 
grandfather,  arid  immediate  predecessor  in 
the  throne  of  Ferghana : — 

"  Omer-Sheiltli  Mirza  was  of  low  stature,  had  a 
short  bushy  beard,  brownish  hair,  and  was  very 
corpulent.  He  used  to  wear  his  tunic  extremdy 
light;  insomuch,  that  as  he  was  wont  to  contract 
his  belly  while  he  tied,  the  strings,  when  be  let  him. 
self  out  again  the  strings  ofteii  burst.  He  was  not 
curious  in  either  his  food  or  dress.  He  tied  his 
turban  in  the  fashioii  called  Destdr-pSch  (or  plaited 
turban).  At  that  time,  all  turbans  were  worn  in 
the  char-pech  (or  four-plait)  style.  He  wore  hia 
without  folds,  and  allowed  the  end  to  hang  down. 
During  the  heats,  when  out  of  the  Divan,  he  gene- 
rally wore  the  Moghul  cap. 

"He  read  elegantly:  his  general  reading  was 
the  Khamsahs,ll  the  IMesnevisjT  and  books  of  his- 
tory ;  and  he  was  in  particular  fond  of  reading  the 
Shahqameh.**  Though  he  bad  a  turn  for  poetry, 
hedid  not  cultivate  it.  He  was  so  strictly  just,  that 
whefithe  caravan  from  Khitatt  had  once  reached  the 

*  This  is  still  the  Hindustani  term  for  a  storm,  or 
tempest. 

t  About  a  million  and  a  half  sterling,  or  rather 
1,:)00,000/. 

{  This  statement  unfortunately  has  not  been 
preserved. 

*  About  225,000?.  sterling. 

K  Several  Persian  poets  wrote  Khamsaks,  or 
poems,  on  five  different  given  subjects.  The  most 
celebrated  is  NezSmi. 

IT  The  most  celebrated  of  these  Mesnevis  is  the 
mystical  poem  of  Moulavi  Jiluleddin  Muhammed. 
The  Sufis  consider  it  as  equal  to  the  Koran. 

•*  The  Shatnameh,  or  Book  of  Kings,  is  the  fa- 
mous poem  of  the  great  Persian  poet  Ferdausi, 
and  contains  tne  romantic  history  of  ancient  Persia. 

tt  North  China;  but  often  applied  lo  the  whole 
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hill  country  to  the  east  of  Andean,  and  the  anow 
fell  so  deep  as  to  bury  it,  so  that  af  the  whole  only 
two  persons  escapetJ^  he  no  sooner  received  in 
formation  of  the  occurrence,  than  he  despatched 
overseers  to  collect  and  take  charge  of  all  the  prop, 
erty  and  effects  of  the  people  of  the  caravan  ;  and, 
wherever  the  heirs  were  not  at  hand,  though  him- 
self in  great  want,  his  resources  being  exhausted, 
he  placed  the  property  under  sequestration,  and  pre- 
served it  untouched  ;  till,  in  the  course  of  one  or 
two  years,  the  heira,  coming  from  Khorasan  and 
Samarkand,  in  consequence  of  the  intimation  wliii;h 
they  received,  he  delivered  back  the  goods  sale 
and  unnijured  into  their  hands.*  Hi^  generosity 
was  large,  and  so  was  his  whole  soul ;  he  was  of  an 
excellent  temper,  affable,  eloquent,  and  sweet  in 
his  conversation,  yet  brave  withal,  and  manly. 
On  two  occasions  he  advanced  in  front  of  the 
troops,  and  exhibited  distinguished  prowess ;  once, 
at  the  gates  of  AUhsi,  and  once  at  the  gates  uf 
Shahrokhia.  He  was  a  middling  shot  with  the 
bow ;  he  had  uncommon  force  in  his  fists,  and 
never  hit  a  man  whom  he  did  not  knock  down. 
From  his  esoessive  ambition  for  conquest,  he  often 
exchanged  peace  far  war,  and  friendship  for  hostility. 
Ill  the  earliei;  part  of  his  life  he  was  greatly  ad- 
dieted  to  drinking  buzeh  and  talar.t  Latterly, 
once  or  twice  in  the  week,  he  indulged  iti  a  drink- 
ing party.  He  was  a  pleasant  companion,  and  in 
the  course  of  conversation  used  often  to  cite,  with 
gi-eat  felicity,  appropriate  verses  from  the  poets.  In 
bis  latter  days  he  was  much  addicted  to  the  use  of 
Maajun,!  while  under  the  influence  of  which  fee  waj 
subject  to  a  feverish  irritability.  He  was  a  humane 
man.  He  played  a  great  deal  at  badseammon, 
and  sometimes  at  games  of  chance  with  the  dice.-' 

The  following  is  the  memorial  of  Hussaln 
Mirza,  kiiig  of  Khora,san,  who  died  in  1506 : 

"He  had  straight  narrow  eyes,  his  body  was  robust 
and  firm  ;  frotn  the  Waist  downwards  he  was  of  a 
slenderer  make.  Althotigh  he  was  advanced  in 
years,  and  had  a  while  beard,  be  dressed  in  gay-co- 
loured red  and  green  woollen  clothes.  He  usually 
wore  a  cap  of  black  lamb's  skin,  or  a  kilpak.  No^ 
and  then,  on  festival  days,  he  pm  on  a  small  tnrban 
lied  in  three  foldsi  broad  aitd  showy,  and  having 
placed  a  plume  nodding  over  it,  went  in  this  style  tp 
prayers. 

"  On  first  mounting  the  ihrone,  he  took  it  inta 
his  head  that  he  would  cause  the  names  of  the 
twelve  Imams  to  be  recited  in  the  Khiitbeh.  Many 
used  their  endeavours  to  prevent  him.  Finally, 
however,  he  directed,  and  arranged  every  thing  eir. 
cording  to  the  orthodox  Sunni  fairh.  From  a  dis- 
order in  his  joints,  he  was  unalile  to  perform  hia 
prayers,  nor  could  he  observe  the  staled  fasts.  He 
was  a  lively,  pleasant  man.  His  temper  was  rather 
hasty,  and  his  language  took  after  his  temper.  In 
many  instances  he  displayed  a  profound  reverence 
for  t4)e  faith ;  on  one  occasion,  one  of  his  sons.  hay. 
ing  slain  a  man,  he  delivered  himJtptothe  avengers 
of  blood  to  be  carried  before  the  judgment-seat  of 
the  Kara.  Far  about  six  or  seven  years  after  ha 
first  ascended  the  throne,  he  was  very  guarded  in 
abstaining  from  such  things  as  were  forbiddea  by 


country  from  China  to  TerfSn,  and  now  even  west 
to  the  Ala-tagh  Moamains. 

*  This  anecdote  is  erroneously  related  of  Bahcr 
himself  by  Ferishta  and  others.— See  Sowt  ijist, 
of^Hindoslan,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

t  Buzeh  is  a  sort  of  intoxicating  liquor  somewhat 
resembling  beer,  made  from  millet.  Talar  I  do 
iipt  know,  but  iindereland  it  to  b^  i  preparaiion 
from  the  poppy.  There  is,  however,  nothing  about 
buzeh  or  talar  in  the  Persian,  which  only  specifies 
sherab,  wine  or  strong  drink.  ,    - 

}  .4hy  medical  mixture  is  called  a  mRaj,iin  ;  but 
in  common  speech  the  term  is  chiefly  applied  loin^ 
toxicating  comfits,  and  especially  thos*  preparetl 
with  bang. 

t2 
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ihe  law ;  afterwards  he  became  addicted  to  drinking 
wine.  During  nearly  forty  years  ihat  he  was  King 
of  Khorasan,  not  a  day  passed  in  which  he  did  not 
drink  after  mid-day  prayers ;  but  he  never  drank 
wine  in  the  morning.  His  sons,  the  whole  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  town's-people,  followed  his  exam- 
ple in  this  respect,  and  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  debauchery  and  lasciviousness.  He  was  a 
brave  and  vahant  man.  He  often  engaged  sword 
in  hand  in  fight,  nay,  frequently  distinguished  his 
prowess  hand  to  hand  several  limes  in  the  course  of 
the  same  fight.  No  person  of  the  race  of  'I'aimur 
Beg  ever  equalled  Sultan  Hussain  Mirza  in  the  use 
of  the  scymiiar.  He  had  a  turn  for  poetry,  and  com- 
posed a  Diwan.  He  wrote  in  the  'I'urki.  His  poet- 
ical name  was  Hussaini.  Many  of  his  verses  are  far 
from  being  bad,  but  the  whole  of  ihe  Mirza's  Diwan 
is  in  the  same  measure.  Although  a  prince  bf  dignity, 
both  as  to  years  and  extent  ol  territory,  he  was  as 
fond  as  a  child  of  keeping  butting  rams,  and  of  amu- 
sing himself  with  flying  pigeons  and  cock-fighting." 

One  of  the  most  striking  passages  in  the 
work  is  the  royal  author's  account  of  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  court  and  city  of  Herat,  when 
he  visited  it  in  1506;  and  especially  his  im- 
posing catalogue  of  the  illustrious  authors,  art- 
ists, and  men  of  genius,  by  vphom  it  vpas  then 
adorned. 

"  The  age  of  Sulian  Hussain  Mirza  was  certainly 
a  wonderful  age;  and  Khorasan,  particularly  the 
city  of  Heri,  abounded  with  eminent  men  of  unri- 
valled acquirements,  each  of  whom  made  it  his  aim 
and  ambition  to  carry  to  the  highest  perfection  the 
art  to  which  he  devoied  himself.  Among  these  was 
the  Moulana  Abdal  Rahman  Jami,*  to  whom  there 
was  no  person  of  that  period  who  could  be  compar- 
ed, whether  in  respect  to  profane  or  sacred  science. 
His  poems  are  well  known.  The  merits  of  the 
Mulla  are  of  too  exalted  a  nature  to  admit  of  being 
described  by  me ;  but  I  have  been  anxious  to  bring 
the  mention  of  his  name,  and  an  allusion  10  his  ex- 
cellences, into  these  hunlble  pages,  for  a  good  omen 
dfnd  a  blessing!" 

He  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  the  names 
of  between  thirty  and  forty  distinguished  per- 
sons; ranking  first  the  sages  and  theologians, 
to  the  number  of  eight  or  nine ;  next  the 
poets,  about  fifteen  ;  then  two  or  three  paint- 
ers ;  and  five  or  six  performers  and  composers 
of  music ; — of  one  of  these  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instructive  anecdote — 

"  Another  was  Hussian  Udi  (the  lutanist),  who 
played  with  great  taste  on  the  lute,  and  composed 
elegantly.  He  could  play,  using  only  one  string  oi 
his  lute  at  a  time.  He  liad  the  fault  of  giving  him- 
self many  airs  when  desired  to  play.  On  one  oc- 
casion Sheibani  Khan  desired  him  to  play.  After 
giving  much  trouble  he  played  very  ill,  and  besides, 
did  not  bring  his  own  instrument,  but  one  that  was 
good  for  nothing.  Sheibani  Khan,  on  learning  how 
matters  stood,  directed  that,  at  that  very  parly,  he 
should  receive  a  certain  number  of  blows  on  the  neck. 
This  was  one  good  deed  that  Sheibani  Khan  did  in 
his  day  ;  and  indeed  ihe  affectation  of  such  people 
dpserves  even  more  severe  animadversion." 

'  In  the  seductions  of  this  luxurious  court, 
Baber's  orthodox  abhorrence  to  wine  was  first 
assailed  with  temptation : — and  there  is  some- 
thing very  naive,  we  think,  in  his  account  of 
his  reasonings  and  feelings  on  the  occasion. 


*  No  moral  poet  ever  had  a  higher  repuiation 
than  Jami.  His  poems  are  written  with  great 
beauty  of  language  and  versification,  in  a  captivating 
strain  of  religious  and  philosophic  mysticism.  He 
is  not  merely  admired  for  his  subHmiiy  as  a  poet, 
but  venerated  as  a  saint." 


"  As  we  were  guests  at  Mozeffer  Mirza's  house, 
Mozeffer  Mirza  placed  me  above  himself,  and  hay. 
ini'  filled  up  a  glass  of  welcome,  the  cupbearers  in 
waiting  began  to  supply  all  who  were  ol  the  party 
with  pure  wine,  which  they  quaffed  as  if  it  had  been 
the  water  of  life.  The  party  waxed  warm,  and  the 
spirit  mounted  up  to  their  heads.  They  took  a  fancy 
to  make  me  drink  too,  and  bring  me  into  the  same 
circle  with  themselves.  Although,  all  that  time,  I 
had  never  been  guilty  of  drinking  wine,  and  li^m 
never  having  fal|en  into  the  practice  was  ignorant 
of  the  sensations  it  produceii,  yet  I  had  a  sirong 
lurking  inclination  to  wander  in  this  desert,  and  my 
heart  was  much  disposed  to  pass  the  stream.  In 
my  boyhood  I  had  no  wish  for  it,  and  did  not  know 
its  pleasures  or  pains.  When  my  falher  at  any  lime 
asked  me  to  drink  wine,  I  excused  myself,  and  ab- 
slained.  ^ter  my  father's  dealh,  by  the  guardian 
care  of  Khwajeh  Kazi,  I  remained  pure  and  unde- 
filed.  I  abstained  even  from  forbidden  foods ;  how 
then  was  I  likely  to  indulge  in  wine  ?  Afterwards 
when,  from  the  force  pf  youihful  imaginaiion  and 
constitutional  impulse,  I  got  a  desire  for  wine,  I  had 
nobody  about  my  person  to  invite  me  to  gratify  my 
wishes ;  nay,  there  was  not  one  who  even  suspected 
my  secret  longing  for  it.  Though  I  had  the  appe- 
tite, therefore,  it  was  difficult  forme,  unsolicited  as 
I  was,  to  indulge  such  unlawful  desires.  It  now 
came  into  my  head,  that  as  they  ilrged  me  s(j  much, 
and  as,  besides,  I  had  come  into  a  refined  city  like 
Heri,  in  which  every  means  of  heightening  pleasure 
and  gaiety  was  possessed  in  perfection ;  in  which 
all  the  incentives  and  apparatus  of  enjoyment  were 
combined  wiih  an  invitation  to'indulgertce,  if  I  did 
not  seize  the  present  moment,  I  never  could  expect 
such. another.  1  therefore  resolved  to  drink  wine! 
But  it  struck'  me,  that  as  Badia-ez-zeinan  Mirza 
was  the  eldest  brother,  and  as  I  had  declined  receiv- 
ing it  from  his  hand,  and  in  his  house,  he  might  now 
take  ofTence.  I  therefore  mentioned  this  difficulty 
which  had  occurred  to  me.  My  excuse  was  ap- 
proved of,  and  I  was  not  pressed  any  more,  at  this 
party,  to  drink.  It  was  settled,  however,  that  the 
next  time  we  met  at  Badia-ez-zeman  Mirza's,  I 
should  drink  when  pressed  by  the  two  Mirzas." 

By  some  providential  accident,  however, 
the  conscientious  prince  escaped  from  this 
meditated  lapse;  and  it  was  not  till  some 
years  after,  that  he  gave  way  to  the  long- 
cherished  and  resisted  propensity.  At  what 
particular  occasion  he  first  fell  into  the  snare, 
unfortunately  is  not  recorded— as  there  is  a 
blank  of  several  years  in  the  Memoirs  pre- 
vious to  1519.  In  that  year,  however,  we 
find  him  a  confirmed  toper;  and  nothing,  in- 
deed, can  be  more  ludicrous  than  the  acciiracy 
and  apparent  truth  with  which  he  continues 
to  chronicle  all  his  subsequent  and  very  fre- 
quent excesses.  The  Eastern  votary  of  iii- 
toxication  has  a  pleasant  way  of  varying  his 
enjoyments,  which  was  never  taken  in  the 
Wes't.  When  the  fluid  elements  of  drunken- 
ness begin  to  pall  on  him,  he  betakes  him  to 
what  is  learnedly  called  a  maaj&n,  being  a  sort 
of  electuary  or  confection,  made  up  with 
pleasant  spices,  and  rendered  potent  by  a 
large  admixture  of  opium,  bang,  and  other 
narcotic  ingredients  :  producing  a  solid  intoxi- 
cation of  a  very  delightful  and  desirable  de- 
scription. One  of  the  first  drinking  matches 
that  is  described  makes  honourable  mention 
of  this  variety  : — 

"  The  maajun-tnkers  and  spirit-drinkers,  as  they 
hnve  different  tastes,  are  very  apt  to  take  offelice 
with  each  other.  I  said,  '  Don't  spoil  the  cordiality 
of  the  party ;  whoever  wishes  to  drink  spirits,  lot 
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liim  drink  spirits ;  and  let  him  that  prefers  maajiin, 
tiilie  maajiin  ;  and  let  not  the  one  party  give  any 
idle  or  provoking  language  to  the  other.'  Some  sat 
down  to  spirits,  some  to  maajiin.  The  parly  went 
on  for  some  time  tolerably  well.  Baba  Jan  Kabiizi 
had  not  been  in  the  boat ;  we  had  sent  for  him  when 
we  reached  the  royal  tents.  He  chose  to  drink 
spirits.  Terdi  Muhammed  Kipchak,  too,  was  sent 
for,  and  joined  the  spirit-drinkers.  As  the  spirit, 
drinkers  and  maajiin-iakers  never  can  agree  in  one 
party,  the  spirit-bibing  party  began  to  indulge  in 
foolish  and  idle  conversation,  and  to  make  provok- 
ing remarks  on  maajiin  and  raaajiin-takers.  Baba 
Jan,  too,  getting  drunk,  talked  very  absurdly.  The 
tipplers,  filling  up  glass  afier  glass  for  Terdi  Mu- 
hammed, made  him  drink  them  off,  so  that  in  a 
very  short  time  he  was  mad  drunk.  Whatever 
exertions  I  could  make  to  preserve  peace,  were  all 
jnavailiiig ;  there  was  much  uproar  and  wrangling. 
The  party  became  quite  burdensome  and  unplea- 
sant, and  soon  broke  up." 

The  second  day  after,  we  find  the  royal 
oacohanal  still  more  grievously  overtaken  : 

"  We  continued  drinking  spirits  in  the  boat  till 
bed-time  prayers,  when,  being  completely  drunk, 
we  mounted,  and  taking  torches  in  our  hands  came 
at  full  gallop  back  to  the  camp  from,  the  river-Side, 
falling  sometimes  on  one  side  of  the  horse,  and 
sometimes  on  the  other.  I  was  miserably  drunk, 
and  next  morning,  when  they  told  me  of  our  having 

falleped  into  the  camp  with  lighted  torches  in  our 
ands,  I  had  not  the  slightest  recoyeciion  of  the 
circumstance.  After  coming  home,  I  vomited 
plentifully." 

Even  ill  the  middle  of  a  harassing  and  des- 
ultory campaign,  there  is  no  intermission  of 
this  excessive  jollity,  though  it  sometimes  puts 
the  parties  into  jeopardy, — for  example :  — 

"  We  continued  at  this  place  drinking  till  the  sun 
was  on  the  decline,  when  we  set  out.  Thpse  who 
had  been  of  the  party  were  completely  drunk. 
Syed  Kasim  was  so  drunk,  that  two  of  his  servants 
were  obliged  to  put  him  on  horseback,  and  brought 
him  to  the  camp  with  great  difficulty.  Dost  Mu- 
hammed  Bakir  was  so  far  goiie,  that  Amin  Mu- 
hammed Terkhan,  Masti  Chehreh,  and  those  who 
were  along  with  him,  were  unable,  with  all  their 
exertions,  to  get  him  on  h6rseback.  They  poured 
a  great  quantity  of  water  over  him,  but  all  to  no 
purpose.  At  this  moment  a  body  of  Afghans  ap. 
peared  in  sight.  Amin  Muhammed  Terkhan, 
being  very  drunk,  gravely  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  rather  than  leave  him,  in  the  condition  in  which 
he  was,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  it  was 
better  at  once  to  cut  off  his  head,  and  carry  it 
away.  IVIaking  another  exertion,  however,  with 
much  difficulty,  they  contrived  to  throw  him  upon 
a  horse,  which  they  led  along,  and  so  brought 
him  off." 

On  some  occasions  they  contrive  to  be 
drunk  four  times  in  twenty-four  hours.  The 
gallant  prince  contents  himself  with  a  strong 
maajiin  one  day;  but 

"  Next  morning  we  had  a  drinking  party  in  the 
same  lent.  We  continued  drinking  till  night.  On 
the  following  ^morning  we  again  had  an  early  cup, 
and,  getting  intoxicated,  went  to  sleep.  About 
noon-day  prayers,  we  left  Istalif,  and  I  took  a 
maajiin  on  the  road.  It  was  about  afternoon  prayers 
before  I  reached  Behzadi.  The  crops  were  ex- 
tremely good.  While  I  was  riding  round  the  har- 
vest-fields,  such  of  my  companions  as  were  fond 
of  wine  began  to  contrive  another  drinking-bout. 
Although  I  had  taken  a  maajiin,  yet,  as  the  crops 
were  uncommmily  fine  !  we  sat  down  under  some 
trees  that  had  yielded  a  plentiful  load  of  fruit,  and 
began  to  drink.   We  kept  up  the  party  in  the  same  1 


place  till  bed-lime  prayers.  MfiU  Molimud  Khalifeh 
having  arrived,  we  invited  him  to  join  us.  Alidalla, 
who  had  got  very  drunk,  made  an  observaiioii 
which  affected  Khalifeh.  Wiihoui  rdcoll<  cling  that 
Miilla  Mahmud  was  present,  he  repealed  the  verse, 

(.Persian,)  Examine  whom  you  will,  you  will  find 
him  suffering  from  the  same  winiiid. 

Mully  Mahmud,  who  did  not  drink,  reproved  Ab- 
dalla  for  repeating  this  verse  with  levity.*  Abdalla, 
recovering  his  judgment,  was  in  terrible  perturba- 
tion, and  conversed  in  a  wonderfully  smooth  and 
sweet  strain  all  the  rest  of  the  evening." 

In  a  year  or  two  after  this,  when  he  seems 
to  be  in  a  course  of  unusual  indulgence,  we 
meet  with  the  following  edifying  remark: 
"  As  I  intend,  when  forty  yearsold,  to  abstain 
from  wine ;  and  as  I  nW  want  somewhat  less 
than  one  year  of  being  forty,  I  drink  wine 
most  copiously ! "  When  forty  comes,  how- 
ever, we  hear  nothing  of  this  sage  resolution 
— but  have  a  regular  record  of  the  wine  and 
maajun  parties  as  before,  up  to  the  year  1527. 
In  that  year,  however,  he  is  seized  with  rather 
a  sudden  fit  of  penitence,  and  has  the  resolu- 
tion to  begin  a  course  of  rigorous  reform. 
There  is  something  rather  picturesque  in  his 
very  solemn  and  remarkable  account  of  this 
great  revolution  in  his  habits : 

"  On  Monday  the  23d  of  the  first  Jemadi,  I  had 
mounted  to  survey  my  posts,  and,  in  the  course  of 
my  ride,  was  seriously  struck  with  the  reflection 
that  I  had  always  resolved,  one  time  or  another,  to 
make  an  effectual  repentance,  and  that  some  traces 
of  a  hankering  after  the  renunciation  of  forbidden 
works  had  ever  remained  in  my  heart.  Having 
sent  for  the  gold  and  silver  goblets  and  cups,  with 
all  the  other  utensils  used  Tor  drinking  parties,  I 
directed  them  to  be  broken,  and  renounced  the  use 
of  wine — purifying  my  mind !  The  fragments  of 
the  goblets,  and  other  utensils  of  gold  and  silver,  I 
directed  to  be  divided  among  Derwishes  and  the 
poor.  The  first  person  who  followed  me  in  my  re- 
pentance was  Asas,  who  also  accompanied  me  in 
my  resolution  of  ceasing  to  cut  the  beard,  and  of 
allowing  it  to  grow.t  That  night  and  the  following, 
nutnbers  of  Amjrs  and  courtiers,  soldiers  and  per- 
sons not  in  the  service,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
three  hundred  men,  made  vows  of  reformation. 
The  wine  which  we  had  with  us  we  poured  on  the 
ground  !  I  ordered  that  the  wine  brought  by  Baba 
Dost  should  have  salt  thrown  into  it,  that  it  might 
be  make  into  vinegar.  On  the  spot  where  the  wine 
had  been  poured  out,  I  directed  a  wain  to  be  sunk 
and  built  of  stone,  and, close  by  the  wain  an  alms- 
house to  be  erected." 

He  then  issued  a  magnificent  Firman,  ar^ 
nouncing  his  reformation,  and  recommending 
its  example  to  all  his  subjects.  But  he  still 
persists,  we  find,  in  the  use  of  a  mild  maajun.x 
We  are  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  though 
he  had  the  firmness  to  persevere  to  the  last 
in  his  abstinence  from  wine,  the  sacrifice 
seems  to  have  cost  him  very  dear;  and  he 
continiied  to  the  very  end  of  his  life  to  hanker 
after  his  broken  wine-cups,  aiid  to  look  back 
with  fond  regret  to  the  delights  he  bad  ab- 


*  "  This  verse,  I  presume,  is  from  a  religious 
poem,  and  has  a  mystical  meaning.  The  profane 
application  of  it  is  the  ground  of  offence." 

t  "  This  vow  was  sometimes  made  by  persons 
vvho  set  out  on  a  war  against  the  IflfidelS.  They 
did  not  trim  the  beard  till  they  returned  victorious. 
Some  vows  of  a  similar  nature  may  be  found  in 
Scripture." 
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jured  for  ever.  There  is  something  abso- 
lutely pathetic,  as  well  as  amiable,  in  the 
following  candid  avowal  in  a  letter  written 
the  very  year  before  his  death  to  one  of  his 
old  drinking  companions : — 

■'  In  a  letter  which  I  wrote  to  Abdalla,  I  men- 
tioned that  I  had  much  difficulty  in  reconciling  my- 
self to  the  desert  of  penitence  ;  but  that  I  had 
resolution  enough  to  persevere, — 
(Titrit  verse ) 

I  am  distressed  since  I  renounced  wine ; 

I  am  confounded  and  unfit  for  business, — 

Regret  leads  me  to  geniience, 

Penitence  leads  me  to  regret. 
Indeed,  last  year,  my  desire  and  longing  for  wine 
and  social  parties  were  beyond  measure  excessive. 
It  even  came  to  such  a  length  that  I  have  found 
myself  shedding  tears  from  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment. In  the  present  year,  praise  be  to  God,  these 
troubles  are  over,  and  I  ascribe  them  chiefly  to  the 
occupation  afforded  lo  my  mind  by  a  poetical  trans- 
lation, on  which  I  have  employed  myself  Let  rne 
advise  you  too,  to  adopt  a  life  of  abstinence.  Social 
parties  and  wine  are  pleasant,  in  company  with  our 
jolly  friends  and  old  boon  companions.  But  with 
whom  can  you  enjoy  the  social  cup?  With  whom 
can  you  indulge  in  the  pleasures  of  wine  1  If  you 
have  only  Shir  Ahmed,  and  Haider  Kiilli,  for  the 
companions  of  your  gay  hours  and  jovial  goblet, 
you  can  surely  find  no  great  diflaculty  in  consenting 
to  the  sacrifice.  I  conclude  with  every  good  wish.' 

We  have  mentibned  already  that  Baber  ap- 
pears to  have  been  of  a  frknk  and  generous 
character — and  there  are,  throughout  the  Me- 
moirs, various  traits  of  clemency  and  tender- 
ness of  heart,  scarcely  to  have  been  expected 
in  an  Eastern  monarch  and  professional  war- 
rior. He  weeps  ten  whole  days  for  the  loss 
of  a  friend  who  fell  over  a  precipice  after  one 
of  their  drinking  parties ;  and  spares  the  lives, 
and  even  restores  the  domains  of  various 
chieftains,  who  had  betrayed  his  confidence, 
and  afterwards  fallen  into  his  power.  Yet 
there  are  traces  of  Asiatic  ferocity,  and  of  a 
hard-hearted  wastefulness  of  life,  which  re- 
mind us  that  we  are  beyond  the  pale  of  Eu- 
ropean g-allantry  and  Christian  compassion. 
In  his  wars  in  Afghto  and  India,  the  prisoners 
a,re  commonly  butchered  in  cold  blood  after 
the  action— and  pretty  uniformly  a  triumphal 
pyramid  is  erected  of  their  skulls.  These 
horrible  executions,  too,  are  performed  with 
much  solemnity  before  the  ,royal  pavilion ; 
and  on  one  occasion,  it  is  incidentally  record- 
ed, that  such  was  the  number  of  prisoners 
brought  forward  fof  this  infamous  butchery, 
that  the  sovereign's  tent  had  three  times  to 
be  removed  to  a  different  station — the  ground 
before  it  being  so  drenched  with  blood  and 
encumbered  with  quivering  carcasses !  On 
one  occasioui  and  on  one  only,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  poison  him — the  mother  of  one 
of  the  sovereigns  whom  he  had  dethroned 
having  bribed  his  cooks  and  tasters  to  mix 
death  in  his  repast.  Upon  the  detection  of 
the  plot,  the  taster  was  cut  to  pieces,  the  cook 
flayed  alive,  and  the  scullions  trampled  to 
death  by  elephants,  SUch,  however,  was  the 
respect*  paid  to  rank,  or  the  indulgence  to 
maternal  resentment,  that  the  prime  mover 
sf  the  whole  conspiracy,  the  queen  dowager, 
is  merely  put  under  restraint,  and  has  a  con- 


tribution levied  on  her  private  foitune.  The 
following  brief  anecdote  speaks  volumes  as  to 
the  difference  of  European  and  Asiatic  man- 
ners and  tempers : — 

■•  Another  of  his  wives  was  Katak  Begum,  who 
was  the  foster-sister  of  this  same  Terkhan  Beguin, 
Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza  married  her  for  love.  He  was 
prodigiously  attached  to  her,  and  she  governed  him 
with  absolute  sway.  She  drank  wine.  During  her 
life,  the  Sultan  durst  not  venture  to  frequent  any 
other  of  his  ladies.  At  last,  however,  he  put  Iter  to 
dealt,  and  delivered  himself  from  this  reproach."' 

In  several  of  the  passages  we  have  cited, 
there  are  indications  of  this  ambitious  war- 
rior's ardent  love  for  fine  flowers,  beautiful 
gardens,  and  bright  waters.  But  the  work 
abounds  with  traits  of  this  amiable  and,  with 
reference  to  some  of  these  a,necdotes,  appar- 
ently ill-sotted  propensity.  la  one  place  he 
says — 

"  In  the  warm  season  they  are  covered  with  the 
ehekin-taleh  grass  in  a  very  beautiful  manner,  And 
the  Aimaks  and  Tiirks  resort  to  them.  In  the 
skirts  of  these  mountains  the  ground  is  richly  di- 
versified by  various  kinds  of  tulips.  I  once  directed 
ihem  to  be  counted,  and  they  brought  in  thirty-two 
or  thiriy-three  different  sorts  of  tulips.  There  is 
one  species  which  has  a  scent  in  some  degree  like 
the  rose,  and  which  I  termed  ZnM-a-B/-lMi  (the  rose- 
scented  tulip).  This  species  is  found  only  in  the 
Desht-e-Sheikh  (the  Sheikh's  plain),  in  a  small  spot 
of  ground,  and  nowhere  else.  In  the  skirts  of  the 
same  hills  below  Perwan,  is  produced  the  laUh-sed- 
'berg  (or  hundred-leaved  tulip),  which  is  likewise 
found  otily  in  one  narrow  spot  of  ground,  as  we 
emerge  from  the  straits  of  Ghiirbend." 

And  a  little  after — 

"Few  quarters  possess  a  district  that  can  rival 
Istalif  A  large  river  runs  through  it,  and  on  either 
side  of  it  are  gardens,  green,  gay,  and  beautiful.  Its 
water  is  so  cold,  that  there  is  no  Heed  of  icing  it; 
and  it  is  particularly  pure.  In  this  district  is  a  gar- 
den, called  Bagh-e-Kilan  (or  the  Great  Garden), 
which  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza  seized  Upon.  I  paid  ths 
price  of  the  garden  to  the  proprietors,  and  received 
from  them  a  grant  of  it.  On  the  outside  of  the 
garden  ate  large  and  beautiful  spreading  plane 
trees,  under  the  shade  of  which  there  are  Bgreeabte 
spots  finely  sheltered.  A  perennial  stream,  large 
enough  to  turn  a  mill,  rurls  through  the  galrteti; 
and  on  its  banks  are  planted  planes  and  other  trees. 
Formerly  this  stream  flowed  in  a  winding  and 
crooked  course,  but  I  ordered  its  course  to  be  al- 
tered according  to  a  regular  plan,  which  added 
greatly  lo  the  beauty  of  the  place.  Lower  down 
than  these  villages,  and  about  a  koss  or  a  kpss  arid 
a  half  above  the  level  plain,  on  the  lower  skirts  at 
the  hills,  is  a  fountain,  named  Khwajeh-seti-yancn 
(Kwajeh  three  friends),  around  which  there  are 
three  species  of  trees ;  abpve  the  fountain  are  many 
beautiful  plane-trees,  which  yield  a  pleasaht  shade. 
On  the  two  sides  of  the  fountain,  on  small  emi- 
nences at  the  bottom  of  the  hills,  there  are  a  Bum- 
ber  of  oak  trees ;  except  on  these  two  spots,  where 
there  are  groves  of  oak,  there  is  not  an  oa,k  to  be 
met  with  on  the  hills  to  the  west  pf  Kabul,  In  ffon' 
of  this  fountain,  towards  the  plain,  there  are  manv 
spots  covered  with  the  flowery  Arghw^n*  tree,  and 
besides  these  Arghwan  plots,  there  ai-e  none  else 
in  the  whole  country."  " 
We  shall  add  but  one  other  notice  of  this 


"  The  name  Arghwan  is  generally  applied  lo  ^e 
anemone ;  but  in  Afghanistan  it  is  given  to  a  beau- 
tiful flowering  shrub,  which  grows  nearly  to  the 
size  of  a  tree. 
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elegant  taste — though  on  the  occasion  there 
mentioned,  the  flowers  were  aided  by  a  Jess 
delicate  sort  of  excitement. 

"  This  Jay  I  ate  a  maajun.  While  under  its  in- 
fluence, I  visited. some  beautiful  gardens.  In  dif- 
ferent beds,  the  ground  was  covered  with  purple 
and  yellow  Arghwan  flowers.  On  one  hand  were 
beds  of  yellow  flowers  in  bloom  ;  on  the  other  hand, 
red  flowers  were  in  blossom.  In  many  places  they 
sprung  up  in  the  same  bed,  mingled  together  as  if 
they  had  been  flung  and  scattered  abroad.  I  took 
my  seat  on  a  rising  ground  near  the  camp,  to  enjoy 
the  view  of  all  the  flower-pots.  On  the  si«  sides 
of  this  eminence  they  were  formed  aS  into  regular 
beds.  On  one  side  were  yellow  flowers ;  on  another 
the  purple,  laid  out  in  triangtilar  beds.  On  tvyo 
other  sides,  there  were  fewer  flowers ;  but,  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  there  were  flower-gardens 
of  a  similar  kind.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Per- 
shawer,  during  the  spring,  the  flower-plots  are  ex- 
quisitely beautiful." 

We  have,  now  enabled  our  readers,  we 
think,  to  judge  pretty  fairly  of  the  nature  of 
this  very  curious  volume;  and  shall  only 
present  them  with  a  few  passages  from  two 
letters  written  by  the  valiant  author  in  the 
last  year  of  his  life.  The  first  is  'addressed 
to  his  favourite  son  and  successor  Humjiiiln, 
whom  he  had  settled  in  the  government  of 
Samarcand,  and  who  was  at  this  time  a  sover- 
eign of  approved  valour  and  pmdfence.  There 
is  a  very  diverting  mixture  of  sound  political 
counsel  and  minute  criticism  on  writing  and 
composition,  in  this  paternal  effusion.  We 
can  give  but  a  small  part  of  it. 

"  In  many  of  your  letters  you  complain  of  sepa- 
ration fi-om  your  friends.  It  is  wrong  for  a  prince 
to,  indulge  in  such  a  complaint. 

"  There  is  certainly  no  greater  bondage  than  that 
i&  which  a  king  is  pkced ;  but  it  ill  becomes  him  to 
eomplain  of  inevitable  separalion, 

"in  compliance  wjth  m,y  wishes,  you  have  in- 
deed written  me  letters,  but  you  certainly  never 
read  them  over;  for  had  you  attempted  to  read 
them,  you  must  ha™  found  it  absolutely  impossible, 
and  would  then  undoubtedly  have  put  them  by.  I 
contrived  Indeed  to  decipher  and  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  your  last  letter,  but  with  much  diffi- 
culty. It  is  excessively  confused  and  crabbed.  Who 
ever  saw .  a  Moamma  ja'  riddle  or  a  charade)  in 
prose?  Your  spelling  is  not  bad,  yet  not  quite 
correct.  Yon  have  written  iltafat  with  a  toe  (in- 
stead of  a  te),  and  hulin^  with  a  he  (instead  of  a 
haf).  Your  letter  may  indeed  be  readj  but  in 
consequence  of  the  far-fetched  words  you  have 
employed,  the  meaning  is  by  no  means  very  intel- 
ligible. Yon  certainly  do  not  excelin  letter-writing, 
and  fail  chiefly  because  yon  have  too  great  a  desire 
to  show  your  acquirements-  For  the  future,  you 
should  write  unaffectedly,  with  clearness,  using 
plain  words,  which  would  cost  less  trouble  both  to 
the  writer  and  reader." 

The  other  letter  is  to  one  of  his  old  com- 
panions in  arms ; — and  considering  that  it  is 
written  by  an  ardent  and  ambitious  conqueror, 
from  the  capital  of  his  new  empire  of  Hin- 
dustan, it  seems  to  us  a  very  striking  proof, 
not  only  of  the  nothingness  of  high  fortune; 


but  of  the  native  simplicity  and  amiableness 
of  this  Eastern  highlander. 

'■  My  solicitude  to  visit  my  western  dominions  is 
boiindless,  and  great  beyond  expression.  The 
aSTairs  of  Hindustan  have  at  length,  however,  been 
reduced  itito  a  certain  degree  of^order ;  and  I  trust 
in  Almighty  God  that  the  time  is  near  at  hand, 
wheii,  through  the  grace  of  the  Most  High,  every 
thing  will  be  completely  settled  in  this  country. 
As  soon  as  matters  are  brought  into  that  slate,  I 
shall,  God  willing,  set  out  for  your  quarter,  with- 
out losing  a  moment's  time.  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  delights  of  those  lands  should  ever  be 
erased  from  the  heart?  Above  all,  how  is  it  possi- 
ble for  one  like  me,  who  have  made  a  vow  of  ab- 
stinence from  wine,  and  of  purity  of  life,  to  forget 
the  delicious  melons  and  grapes  of  that  pleasant 
region  ?  They  very  recently  brought  me  a  single 
musk-melon.  While  cutting  it  up,  1  felt  myself 
affected  with  a  sirmig  fueling  of  loneliness,  anfl  a 
sense  of , my-  exile  fTov^  viy  native  country;  and  I 
could  npt'help  shedding  tears  while  1  was  eating  it!" 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  help  having  a 
liking  for  "  the  Tiger" — and'  the  romantic, 
though  somewhat  apocryphal  account  that  is 
given  of  his  death,  has  no  tendency  to  diminish 
our  partiality.  It  is  recorded  by  Abulfazi, 
and  other  native  histbrig.ns,  that  in  the  year 
after  these  Memoirs  cease,  H(im&.iiin,  the  be- 
lov-ed  son  of  Baber,  was  brought  to  Agra  in  a 
State  of  the  most  miserable  health : 

"  When  all  hopes  from  medicine  were  over,  atid 
w;hile  several  men  of  skill  were  talking  to  the  em- 
peror of  the  melancholy  situation  of  his  son,  Abul 
Baka,  a  personage  highly  venerated  for  his  know- 
ledge and  piety,  remarked  to  Btiber,  that  in  such  a 
case  the  Almighty  had  soineiimes  vouchsafed  to 
receive  the  most  valuable  thing  possessed  by  one 
friend,  as  an  offering  in  exchange  for  the  life  of 
another.  Baber,  exclaiming  that,  of  all  things,  his 
life  was  dearest  to  Humaitin,  as  Hiitnaiiin's  was  to 
him,  and  that,  next  to  the  life  of  Huniaiiin,  his  own 
was  what  he  most  valued,  devoted  his  life  to  Hea- 
ven as  a  sacrifice 'for  his  son's  !  The  noblemen 
around  him  entreated  him  to  retract  the  rash  vow, 
and,  in  place  of  his  first  offering,  to  give  the  dia- 
mond taken  at  Agra,  and  reckoned  the  most  valu- 
able on  earth:  that  the  ancient  sages  had  said, 
that  it  was  the  dearest  of  our  worldly  possessiotTs 
alone  that  was  to  be  offered  to  Heaven.  But  he 
persisted  in  his  resolution,  declaring  that  tio  stone, 
of  whatever  value,  could  bp  put  in.  competition  with 
his  life.  He  three  times  walked  round  the  dying 
prince,  a  solemnity  similar  to  that  used  in  sacrifices 
and  heave-offerings,  and,  retiring,  prayed  earnestly 
to  God.  After  some  time  he  was  heard  to  excjlaim, 
'  I  have  borne  it  away !  I  have  borne  it  away !' 
The  Mussulman  historians  assure  us,  that  Hfimaiiin 
almost  immediately  began  to  recover,  and, that,  iii 
proportion  as  he  recovered,  the  health  and  strength 
of  Baber  visibly  decayed.  Baber  communicated 
his  dying  instructions  to  Khwajeh  EhaWleh,  Kamber 
All  Beg,  Terdi  Beg,  and  Hindu  Beg,  who  were 
then  at  court  commending  Hiimaiiin  to  their  pro- 
tection. Witli  that  unvarying  affection  for  his 
family  which  he  showed  in  all  the  circumstances 
of  his  life,  he  strongly  besought  Humiiun  to  be, 
kind  and  forgiving  to  bis  brothers.  Hiimaiiin  pro- 
mised—and, what  in  such  circumstances  is  rare, 
kept  his  promise." 
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If  he  were  like  most  authors,  or  even  like 
most  critics,  v/e  could  easily  have  pardoned 
this ;  for  we  very  seldom  find  any  work  too 
short.  It  is  the  singular  goodness  of  his  criti- 
cisms that  makes  us  regret  their  fewness ;  for 
nothing,  we  think,  can  be  morefair,  judicious 
and  discriminating,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  fine,  delicate  and  original,  than  the 
greater  part  of  the  discussions  with  which  he 
has  here  presented  us.  It  is  very  rare  to  find 
so  much  sensibility  to  the  beauties  of  poetry, 
united  with  so  much  toleration  for  its  faults: 
and  so  exact  a  perception  of  the  merits  of 
every  particular  style,  interfering  so  little 
with  a  just  estimate  of  all.  Poets,  to  be  sure, 
are  on  the  whole,  we  think,  very  indulgent 
judges  of  poetry;  and  that, not  so  much,  we 
verily  believe,  from  any  partiality  to  their  own 
vocation,  or  desire^  to  exalt  their  fraternity, 
as  from  their  being  more  constantly  alive  to 
those  impulses  which  it  is  the  business  of 
poetry  to  excite,  and  more  quick  to  catch  and 
to  follow  out  those  associations  on  which  its 
efficacy  chiefly  depends.  If  it  be  true,  as 
we  have  formerly  endeavoured  to  show,  with 
reference  to  this  very  author,  that  poetry  pro- 
duces all  its  greater  effects,  and  works  its 
more  memorable  enchantments,  not  so  much 
by  the  images  it  directly  presents,  as  by  those 
which  it  suggests  to  the  fancy ;  and  melts  or 
inflames  us  less  by  the  fires  which  it  applies 
from  without,  than  by  those  which  it  kindles 
within,  and  of  which  the  fuel  is  in  our  own 
bosoms, — it.  will  be  readily  understood  how 
these  effects  should  be  most  powerful  in  the 
sensitive  Tareast  of  a  poet ;  and  how  a  spark, 
which  would  have  been  instantly  quenchea 
in  the  duller  atmosphere  of  an  ordinary  brain, 
may  create  a  blaze  in  his  combustible  imagi- 
nation, to  warm  and  enlighten  the  world. 
The  greater  poets,  accordingly,  have  almost 
always  been  the  warmest  admirers,  and  the 
most  liberal  patrons  of  poetry,  The  smaller 
only — your  Laureates  and  Ballad-mongers- 
are  envious  and  irritable — jealous  even  of  the 
dead,  and  less  desirous  of  the  praise  of  others 
than  avaricious  of  their  own. 

But  though  a  poet  is  thus  likely  to  be  a 
gentler  critic  of  poetry  than  another,  and, 
by  having  a  finer  sense  of  its  beauties,  to  be 
better  qualified  for  the  most  pleasing  and  im- 
portant part  of  his  office,  there  is  another 
requisite  in  which  we  should  -be  afraid  he 


We  would  rather  see  Mr.  Campbell  as  a 
poet,  than  as  a  commentator  on  poetry : — be- 
cause we  would  rather  have  a  solid  addition 
to  the  sum  of  our  treasures,  than  the  finest  or 
most  judicious  account  of  their  actual  amount. 
But  we  are  very  glad  to  see  him  in  any  way: 
— and  think  the  work  which  he  has  now  given 
us  very  excellent  and  delightful.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  think  there  is  some  little  room  for 
complaint ;  and,  feeling  that  we  have  not  got 
all  we  were  led  to  expect,  are  unreasonable 
enough  to  think  that  Ihe  learned  author  still 
owes  us  an  arrear :  which  we  hope  he  will 
handsomely  pay  up  in  the  next  edition. 

When  a  great  poet  and  a  man  of  distin- 
guished talents  anuounces  a  large  selection 
of  English  poetry,  "with  biographical  and 
critical  notices,"  we  naturally  expect  such 
notices  of  all,  or  almost  all  the  authors,  of 
whose  works  he  thinks  it  worth  while  to 
favour  us  with  specimens.  The  biography 
sometimes  may  be  unattainable — and  it  may 
still  more  frequently  be  uninteresting — but 
the  criticism  must  always  be  valuable ;  and, 
indeed,  is  obviously  that  which  must  be 
looked  to  as  constituting  the  chief  value  of 
any  stieh  publication.  There  is  no  author  so 
obscure,  if  at  all  entitled  to  a  place  in  this 
register,  of  whom  it  would  not  be  desirable  to 
know  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Camp- 
bell— and  none  so  mature  and  settled  in  fame, 
upon  whose  beauties  and  defects,  and  poetical 
character  in  general,  the  public  'would  not 
have  much  to  learn  from  such  an  authority. 
Now,  there  are  many  authors,  and  some  of 
no  mean  note,  of  whom  he  has  not  conde- 
scended to  say  one  word,  either  in  the  Essay, 
or  in  the  notices  prefixed'  to  the  citations.  Of 
Jonathan  Swift,  for  example,  all  that  is  here 
recorded  is  "Born  1667— died  1744;"  and 
Otway  is  despatched  in  the  same  summary 
manner— "Born  1651— died  1685."  Mar- 
lowe is  commemorated  in  a  single  page,  and 
Butler  in  half  of  one.  All  this  is  rather  ca- 
prioious :— But  this  is  not  all.  Sometimes  the 
notices  are  entirely  biographicaK  and  some- 
times entirely  critical.  We  humbly  conceive 
they  ought  always  to  have  been  of  both  des- 
criptions. At  all  events,  we  ought  in  every 
case  to  have  had  some  criticism, — since  this 
could  always  have  been  had,  and  could 
scarcely  have  failed  to  be  valuable.  Mr.  C, 
we  think,  has  been  a  little  lazy. 
286 
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would  genially  be  found  wanting,  eispecially 
in  a  work  of  the  large  and  comprenensive 
nature  of  that  now  before  us — we  mean,  in 
absolute  fairness  and  impartiality  towards  the 
different  schools  or  styles  of  poetry  which  he 
may  have  occasion  to  estimate  and  compare. 
Even  the  most  common  and  miscellaneous 
reader  has  a  peculiar  taste  irv  this  way — and 
has  generally  erected  for  himself  some  ob- 
scure but  exclusive  standard  of  excellence, 
by  which  he  measures  the  pretensions  of  all 
that  come  under  his  view.  One  man  admires 
witty  and  satirical  poetry,  and  sees  no  beauty 
in  rural  imagery  or  picturesque  description ; 
while  another  doats  on  Idyls  and  Pastorals, 
and  will  not  allow  the  affairs  of  polite  life  to 
forni  a  subject  for  yerse.  One  is  for  simplic- 
ity and  pathos;  another  for  magnificence  and 
splendour.  One  is  devoted  to  the  Muse  of 
terror ;  another  to  that  of  love.  Some  are  all 
for  blood  and  battles,  and  some  for  music  and 
moonlight — some  for  emphatic  sentiments, 
and  some  for  melodious  verses.  Even  those 
whose  taste  is  the  least  exclusive,  have  a  lean- 
ing to  one  class  of  composition  rather  than  to 
another;  and  overrate  the  beauties  which  fall 
in  with  their  own  propensities  and  associations 
— while  they  are  palpably  unjust  to  those 
which  wear  a  different  complexion,  or  spring 
from  a  different  race. 

But,  if  it  be  difRcult  or  almost  impossible 
to  meet  with  an  impartial  judge  for  the  whole 
great  family  of  genius,  even  among  those 
quiet  and  studious  readers  who  ought  to  find 
delight  even  in  their  variety,  it  is  obvious  that 
this  bias  and  obliquity  of  judgment  must  be 
still  more  incident  to  one  who,  by  being  him- 
self a  Poet,  must  not  only  prefer  one  school 
of  poetry  to  all  others,  but  must  actually  be- 
long to  it,  and,  be  disposed,  as  a  pupil,  or  still 
more  as  a  Master,  to  advance  its  pretensions 
above  those  of  all  its  competitors.  Like  the 
votaries  or  leaders  of  other  sects,  successful 
poets  have  been  but  too  apt  to  establish  ex- 
clusive and  arbitrary  creeds;  and  to  invent 
articles  of  faith,  the  slightest  violation  of 
which  effaces  the  merit  of  all  other  virtues. 
Addicting  themselves,  as  they  are  apt  to  do, 
to  the  exclusive  cultivation  of  that  style  to 
which  the  bent  of  their  own  genius  naturally 
inclines  them,  they  Ink  everywhere  for  those 
beauties  of  which  it  is  peculiarly  susceptible, 
and  are  disgusted  if  they  cannot  be  found. — 
Like  discoverers  in  science,  or  improvers  in 
art,  they  see  nothing  in  the  whole  system  but 
their  own  discoveries  and  improvements,  and 
undervalue  every  thing  that  cannot  be  con- 
nected with  their  own  studies  and  glory.  As 
the  Chinese  mapmakers  allot  all  the  lodgeable 
area  of  the  earth  to  their  own  nation,  and 
thrust  the  other  countries  of  the  world  into 
little  outskirts  and  by-corners — so  poets  are 
disposed  to  represent  their  own  little  field  of 
exertion  as  occupying  all  the  sunny  part  of 
Parnassus,  and  to  exhibit  the  adjoining  regions 
under  terrible  shadows  and  most  unmerciful 
foreshorteningS. 

With  those  impressions  of  the  almost  in- 
evitable partiality  of  poetical  judgments  in 
general,  we  could  not  recollect  that  Mr.  Camp- 


bell was  himself  a  Master  in  a  distinct  scnooi 
of  poetry,  and  distinguished  by  a  very  pecu-/- 
liar  and  fastidious  style  of  composition,  with- 
out being  apprehensive  that  the  effects  of  this 
bias  would  be  apparent  in  his  work;  and  that, 
with  all'  his  talent  and  discernment,  he  would 
now  and  then  be  guilty  of  great,  though  un- 
intended injustice,  to  some  of  those  whose 
manner  was  most  opposite  to  his  own.  We 
are  happy  to  say  that  those  apprehensions 
have  proved  entirely  groundless ;  and  that 
nothing  in  the  volumes  before  us  is  more  ad- 
mirable, or  to  us  more  surprising,  than  the 
perfect  candour  and  undeviating  fairness  with 
which  the  learned  author  passes  judgment  on 
all  the  different  authors  who  come  before  him ; 
— the  quick  and  true  perception  he  has  of  the 
most  opposite  and  almost  contradictory  beau- 
ties— the  good-natured  and  liberal  allowance 
he  makes  for  the  disadvantages  of  each  age 
and  individual— and  the  temperance  and 
brevity  and  firmness  with  which  he  reproves 
the  excessive  severity  of  critics  less  entitled 
to  be  severe.  No  one  indeed,  we  will  venture 
to  affirm,  ever  placed  himself  in  the  seat  of 
judgment  with  more  of  a  judicial  temper — 
though,  to  obviate  invidious  comparisons,  we 
must  beg  leave  just  to  add,  that  being  called 
on  to  pass  judgment  only  on  the  dead,  whose 
faults  were  no  longer  corrigible,  or  had  already 
been  expiated  by  appropriate  pains,  his  tem- 
per was  less  tried,  and  his  severities  less  pro- 
voked, than  in  the  case  of  living  offenders, — 
and  that  the  very  number  and  variety  of  the 
errors  that  called  for  animadversion,  in  the 
course  of  his  wide  survey,  must  have  made 
each  particular  case  appear  comparatively 
insignificant,  and  mitigated  the  sentence  of 
individual  condemnation. 

It  is  to  this  last  "circumstance,  of  the  large 
and  comprehensive  range  which  he  was  ob- 
liged to  take,  and  the  great  extent  and  variety 
of  the  society  in  which  he  was  compelled  to 
mingle,  that  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe,  not 
only  the  general  mildness  and  indulgence  of 
his  judgments,  but  his  happy  emancipation 
from  those  narrow  and  limitary  maxims  by 
which  we  have  already  said  that  poets  are  so 
peculiarly  apt  to  be  entangled.  As  a  large 
and  familiar  intercourse  with  men  of  different 
habits  and  dispositions  never  fails,  in  charac- 
ters of  any  force  or  generosity,  to  dispel  tjie 
prejudices  with  which  we  at  first  regard  them, 
and  to  lower  our  estimate  of  our  own  superior 
happiness  and  wisdom,  so,  a  very  ample  and 
extensive  course  of  reading  in  any  depart- 
ment of  letters,  tends  naturally  to  enlarge  our 
narrow  principles  of  judgment ;  and  not  only 
to  cast  down  the  idols  before  which  we  had 
formerly  abased  ourselves,  but  to  disclose  to 
us  the  might  and  the  majesty  of  mtich  that 
we  had  mistaken  and  contemned. 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  think  such  a  work 
as  is  now  before  us,  likely  to  be  of  great  use 
to  ordinary  readers  of  poetry — not  only  as 
unlocking  to  tjiem  innumerable  new  springs 
of  enjoyment  and  admiration,  but  as  having 
a  tendency  to  correct  and  liberalize  their 
judgments  of  their  old  favourites,  and  to 
strengthen  and  enliven  all  those  faculties  by 
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whict  they  derive  pleasure  from  such  studies. 
Nor  would  the  benefit,  if  it  once  extended  so 
far,  by  any  means  stop  there.  The  character 
of  our  poetry  depends  not  a  little  on  the  taste 
of  our  poetical  readers ; — and  though  some 
b3,rds  have  always  been  before  their  age,  and 
TOme  behind  it,  the  greater  part  must  be 
pretty  nearly  on  its  level.  Present  popularity, 
whatever  disappointed  writer*-  may  say,  is, 
after  all,  the  only  safe  passage  of  future  glory ; 
— and  it  is  really  as  unlikely  that  good  poetry 
should  be  produced  in  any  quantity  where  it 
is  not  relished,  as  that  cloth  should  be  manu- 
factured and  thrust  into  the  market,  of  a 
pattern  and  fashion  for  which  there  was  no 
demand.  A  shallow  and  uninstructed,  taste 
is  indeed  the  most  fle.xible  and  inconstant — 
and  is  tossed  about  by  every  breath  of  doc- 
trine, and  every  wind  of  authority;  so  as 
neither  to  derive  any  permanent  delight  from 
the  same  works,  nor  to  assure  any  permanent 
fame  to  their  authors  ; — while  a  taste  that  is 
formed  upon  a  wide  and  large  survey  of  en- 
during models,  not  only  affords  a  secure  basis 
fbf  all  future  judgments,  but  must  compel, 
whenever  it  is  general  in  any  society,  a  salu- 
tary conformity  to  it^  great  principles  from  aM 
who  depend  on  its  suffrage. — To  accomplish 
such  an  object,  the  general  study  of  a  work 
like  this  certainly  is  not  enough: — But  it 
would  form  ari  excellent  preparation  for  more 
extensive  reading — -and  would,  of  itself,  do 
much  to  open  the  eyes  of  many  seltsatisfied 
persons)  and  startle  them  into  a  sense  of  their 
own  ignorance,  and  the  poverty  and  paltriness 
of  many  of  their  ephemeral  favourites.  Con- 
sidered as  a  nation,  we  are  yet  but  very  im-. 
perfectly  recovered  from  that  strange  and 
ungrateful  forgetfulness  of  our  older  poets, 
which  began  with  the  Restoration,  and  con- 
tinued almost  unbroken  till  after  the  middle 
of  the  last  century. — Nor  can  the  workswhich 
have  chiefly  tended  to  dispel  it  among  the 
instructed  orders,  be  ranked  in  a  higher  class 
than  this  which  is  before  us. — Percy's  Relics 
of  Antient  Poetry  produced,  we  believe,  the 
first  revulsion — and  this  was  followed  up  by 
Wharton's  History  of  Poetry. — Johnson's  Lives 
of  the  Poets  did  something ;— and  the  great 
effect  has  been  produced  by  the  modern  com- 
mentators on  Shakespeare.  Those  various 
vyorks  recommended  the .  older  writers^  and 
reinstated  them  in  some  of  their  honours ; — 
but  still  the  works  themselves  were  not  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers-.  This 
was  done  in  part,  perhaps  overdone,  by  the 
entire  republication  of  some  of  our  older  dra- 
matists—and with  better  effect  by  Mr.  Ellis's 
Specirnens.  If  the  form^er,  however,  was 
rather  too  copious  a  supply  for  the  returning 
appetite  of  the  public,  the  latter  was  too 
scanty  ;  and  both  were  confined  to  too  narrow 
a  period  of  time  to  enable  the  reader  to  enjoy 
the  variety,  and  to  draw  the  comparisons,  by 
which  he  might  be  most  pleased  and  instruct- 
ed.— Southey's  continuation  of  Ellis  did  harm 
rather  than  good ;  for  though  there  is  some 
cleverness  in  the  iatpoduction,  the  work  itself 
is  executed  in  a  crude,  petulant,  and  euper- 
ficml  manner,— and  bears  all  the  marks  of 


being  a  mere  bookseller's  speculation. — An 
we  have  heard  nothing  of  it  from  the  time  of 
its  first  publicatioii,  we  suppose  it  has  had  the 
success  it  deserved. 

There  was  great  room  therefore, — and,  we 
will  even  say,  great  occasion,  for  such  a  work 
as  this  of  Mr.  Campbell's,  in  the  present  state 
of  our  Uterature  ; — and  we  are  persuaded,  that 
all  who  care  about  poetry,  and  are  not  already 
acquainted  with  the  authors  of  whom  it  treats 
^and  even  all  who  are — cannot  possibly  do 
better  than  read  it  fairly  through,  from  the 
first,  page  to  the  last- — without  skipping  the 
extracts  which  they  know,  or  those  which  may 
not  at  first  seem  very  attractive.  There  is  no 
reader,  we  wiU  venture  to  say,  who  will  rise 
from  the  perusal  even  of  these  partial  arid 
scanty  fragments,  without  a  fresh  and  deep 
sense  of  the  matchless  richness,  variety,  ana 
originality  of  English  Poetry :  while  the  jux- 
taposition and  arrangement  of  the  pieces  not 
only  gives  room  for  endless  comparisons  and 
contrasts,— but  displays^  as  it  were  in  minia- 
ture, the  whole  of  its  wonderful  progress ;  and 
sets  before  us,  as  in  a  great  gullery  of  pictures, 
the  whole  course  and  history  of  the  a-rtj  from 
its  first  rude  and  infant  beginning's,  lo  its 
maturity,  and  perhaps  its  decline..  While  it 
has  all  the  grandeur  and  instruction  that- be- 
longs to  such  a  gallery,  it~is  free  from  the 
perplexity  and  distraction  which  is  generally 
complained  'of  in  sucji  exhibitions ;  as  each 
piece  is  necessarily  considered  separately  and 
in  succession,  and  the  mind  cannot  .wander, 
like  the  eye,  through  the  splendid  labyrinth 
in  which  it  is  enchanted.  Nothing,  we  think, 
can  be  more  delightful,  than  thus  at  our  ease 
to  trace,  through  all  its  periods,  vicissitudes,, 
and  aspects,  the  progress  of  this  highest  and 
most  intellectual  of:  all  the  arts — coloured  as 
it  is  in  every  age  by  the  manners  of  the  times 
which  produce  it,  and  embodying,  besides 
those  flights  of  fancy  and  touches  of  pathos 
that  constitute  its  more  immediate  essence, 
much  of  the  wisdom  and  much  of  the  molality 
that  was  then  current  among  the  people  ;  and 
thus  presenting  us,  not  merely  with  almost 
all  that  genius  has  ever  created  for-  delight, 
but  with  a  brief  chronicle  and  abstract  of  all 
that  was  once  interesting  to  the  generations 
which  ha-ve  gone  by. 

The  steps  of  the  progress  of  such  an  art, 
and  the  circurastances  by  which  they  have 
been  effected,  would  form,  of  themselves,  a 
large  and  interesting  theme  of  speculation. 
Conversant  as  poetry  necessarily  is  with  all 
that  touches  human  feelings,  concerns,  and 
occupations,  its  character  must  have  beenim- 
pripssad  by  every  change  in  the  moral  and 
political  condition  of  society,  and  must  even 
retain  the  lighlet  traces  of  their  successive 
follies,  amusements,  and  pursuits;  while,  m 
the  course  of  agesj,  the  very  multiplication 
and  increasing  busmess  of  the  people  have 
forced  it  through  a  progress  not  wholly  dis- 
similar to  that  which  the  same  causes  have 
produced  on  the  agriculture  and  landssape  of 
the  -country ; — where  at  first  we  had  rude  and 
dreary  wastes,  thinly  Sprinkled  with  sunny 
spots  of  simple  cultivation—then  vast  forest* 
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and  chases,  stretching  far  around  feudal  cas- 
tles and  pinnacled  abbeys — then  wbodland 
hamlets,  and  goodly  mansions,  and  gorgeous 
gardens,  and  parks  rich  with  waste  fertility, 
and  lax  habitations — and,  finally,  crowded 
cities,  and  road-side  villas,  and  brick-walled 
gardens,  amd  turnip-fields,  and  canals,  and 
artificial  ruins,  and  ornamented  farms,  and 
cottages  trellised  over  with  exotic  plants  ! 

But,  to  escape  from  those  metaphors  and 
enigmas  to  the  business  before  Us,  we  must 
remark,  that  in  order  to  give  any  tolerable 
idea  of  the  poetry  which  was  thus  to  be  rep- 
resented, it  was  necessary  that  the  specimens 
to  be  exhibited  should  be  of  some  compass 
and  pxtent.  We  have  heard  their  length 
complained  of — but  we  think  with  very  little 
justice.  Considering  the  extent  of  the  works 
from  which  they  are  taken,  they  are  almost 
all  but  inconsiderable  fragments ;  and  where 
the  original  was  of  an  Epic  or  Tragic  charac- 
ter, greater  abridgment  Konld  have  been 
mere  mutilation, — and  would  have  given  only 
such  a  specimen  of  tBe  whole,  as  a  brick 
might  do  of  a  building.  From  the  earlier  and 
less  familiar  authors,  we  rather  think  the  cita- 
tions are  too  short ;  and,  even  from  those  that 
are  more  generally  knoWn,  we  do  not  well 
see  how  they  could  have  been  shorter,  with 
any  safety  to  the  professed  object,  and  only 
use,  of  the  publication.  That  object,  we  con- 
ceive, was  to  give  specimens  of  English 
poetry,  from  its  earliest  to  its  latest  periods ; 
and  it  would  be  a  strange  rule  to  have  fol- 
lowed, in  making  such  a  selection,  to  leave 
out  the  best  and  most  popular.  The  work 
certainly  neither  is,  nor  professes  to  be,  a  col- 
lection from  obscure  and  forgotten  authors — 
but  specimens  of  all  who  have  merit  enough 
to  deserve  our  remembrance ; — and  if  «ome 
few  have  such  redundant  merit  or  good  for- 
tune as  to  be  in  the  hands  and  the  minds  of 
all  the  world,  it  was  necessary,  even  then,  to 
give  some  extracts  from  them, — that  the 
series  might  be  complete,  and  that  there 
might  be  room  for  comparison  with  others, 
and  for  tracing  the  progress  of  the  art  in  the 
strains  of  its  best  models  and  their  various 
imitators. 

In  one  instance,  and  one  only,  Mr.  C.  has 
declined  doing  this  duty  :  and  left  the  place 
of  one  great  luminary  to  be  filled  up  by  recol- 
lections that  he  most  have  presumed  would 
be  universal.  He  has  given  but  two  pages  to 
Shakespeare — and  not  a  line  from  any  of  his 
plays !  Perhap^  he  has  done  rightly.  A 
inowledge  of  Shakespeare  may  be  safely  pre- 
sumed, we  believe,  in  every  reader  ;  and,  if 
he  had  begun  to  cite  his  Beauties,  there  is  no 
saying  where  he  would  have  ended.  A  little 
book,  calling  itself  Beauties  of  Shakespeare, 
was  published  some  years  ago,  and  shown,  as 
we  have  heard,  to  Mr.  Sheridan  He  turned 
over  the  leaves  for  some  time  with  apparent 
satisfaction,  and  then  said,  "This  is  very 
well ;  but  where  are  the  other  s?ven  volumes  ?" 
There  is  no  other  author,  however,  whose 
fame  is  such  as  to  justify  a  similar  ellipsis, 
or  whose  works  can  be  thus  elegantly  rmder- 
slooil.  in.  p  r.oll'-iition  of  good  poetry.  "  " 
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has  complied  perhaps  too  far  with  the  popular 
prejudice,  in  confining  his  citations  from  Mil- 
ton to  the  Comus  and  the  smaller  pieces,  and 
leaving  the  Paradise  Lost  to  the  memory  of 
his  readers.  But  though  we  do  not  think  the 
extracts  by  any  means  too  long  on  the  whole, 
we  are  certainly  of  opinion  that  some  are  too 
long  and  others  too  short ;  and  that  many, 
especially  in  the  latter  case,  are  not  very 
well  selected.  There  is  far  too  Uttle  of  Mar- 
lowe for  instance,  and  too  much  of  Shirley, 
and  even  of  Massinger.  We  should  have 
liked  more  of  Warner,  Fairfax,  Phineas 
Fletcher,  and  Henry  More — all  poets  of  no 
scanty  dimensions — and  could  have  spared 
several  pages  of  Butler,  Mason,  Whitehead,- 
Roberts,  Meston,  and  Amhurst  Selden.  We 
do  not  think  the  specimens  from  Burns  very 
well  selected ;  nor  those  from  Prior— nor  can 
we  see  any  good  reason  for  quoting  the  whole 
Castle  of  Indolence,  and  nothins  else,  for 
Thomson — and  the  whole  Rape  ot  the  Lock, 
and  nothing  else,  for  Pope. 

Next  to  the  impression  of  the  vast  fertility, 
compass,  and  beauty  of  our  English  poetry, 
the  reflection  that  recurs  most  frequently  and 
forcibly  to  us,  in  accompanying  Mr.  C.  through 
his  wide  survey,  is  that«f  the  perishable  na- 
ture of  poetical  fame,  and  the  speedy  oblivion 
that  has  overtaken  so  many  of  the  promised 
heirs  of  immortality  !  Of  near  two  hundred 
and  fifty  authors,  whose  works  are  cited  in 
these  volumes,  by  far  the  greater  part  of  whom 
were  celebrated  in  their  generation,  there  are 
not  thirty  who  now  enjoy  any  thing  that  can 
be  called  popularity — whose  works  are  to  be 
found  in  the  hands  of  ordinary  readers — in 
the  shops  of  ordiriary  booksellers — or  in  the 
press  for  republication.  About  fifty  more  may 
be  tolerably  familiar  to  men  of  taste  or  litera- 
ture : — the  rest  slumber  on  the  shelves  of  col- 
lectors, and  are  partially  known  to  a  few  anti- 
quaries and  scholars.  Now,  the  fame  of  a 
Poet  is  popular,  or  nothing.  He, does  not  ad- 
dress himself,  like  the  man  of  science,  to  the 
learned,  or  those  who  desire  to  learn,  but  to 
all  mankind ;  and  his  purpose  being  to  delight 
and  be  praised,  necessarily  extends  to  all  who 
can  receive  pleasure,  or  join  in  applause.  It 
is  strange,  then,  and  somewhat  humiliating, 
to  see  how  great  a  proportion  of  those  who 
had  once  fought  their  way  successfully  to  dis- 
tinction, and  surmounted  the  rivalry  of  con- 
temporary envy,  have  again  sunk  into  neglect. 
We  have  great  deference  for  public  opinion  ; 
and  readily  admit,  that  nothing  but  what  is 
good  can  be  permanently  popular.  But  though 
its  vivid  be  generally  oracular,  its  pereat  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  often  sufficiently  capricious; 
and  -A'hile  we  would  foster  all  that  it  bids  to 
live,  we  would  willingly  revive  much  that  it 
leaves  to  die.  The  very  multiplication  of 
works  of  amusement,  necessarily  withdraws 
many  from  notice  that  deserve  to  be  kept  in 
remembrance;  for  we  should  soon  find  it 
labo,ur,  and  not  ainusement,  if  we  were  obliged 
to  make  use  of  them  all,  or  even  to  take  all 
upon  trial.  As  the  materials  of  enjoyment a,nd 
instruction  accumulate  around  us,  more  and 
Mr.  C.    more,  we  fear,  must  thus  be  daily  rejected,  and 
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left  to  waste :  For  while  our  tasks  lengthen, 
our  lives  remain  as  short  as' ever;  and  the 
calls  on  our  time  multiply,  while  our  time 
itself  is  flying  swiftly  away. .  This  superfluity 
and  abundance  of  our  treasures,  therefore, 
necessarily  renders  ranch  of  them  worthless; 
and  the  veriest  accidents  may,  in  svich  a  case, 
determine  what  part  shall  be  preserved,  and 
what  thrown  away  and  neglected.  When  an 
array  is  dedmaled,  the  very  bravest  may  fall; 
and  raany  poets,  worthy  of  eternal  remem- 
brance, have  probably  been  forgotten,  merely 
because  there  was  not  room  in  our  memories 
for  all. 

By  such  a  work  as  the  present,  however, 
this  injustice  of  fortune  may  be  partly  re- 
dressed—some small  fragments  of  an  inimor- 
tal  strain  may  still  be  rescued  from  oblivion— 
and  a  wreck  of  a  name  preserved,  which  time 
appeared  to  have  swallowed  up  for  ever. 
There  is  something  pious  we  think,  and  en- 
dearing, in  the  office  of  thus  gathering  up  the 
ashes  of  renown  that  has  passed  away;  or 
rather,  of  calling  back  the  departed  life  for 
a  transitory  glow,  and  enabling  those  great 
spirits  which  seemed  to  be  laid  for  ever,  still 
to  draw  a  tear  of  pity,  or  a  throb  of  admira- 
tion, from  the  hearts  of  a  forgetful  generation. 
The  body  of  their  poetry,  probably,  can  never 
be  revived ;  but  some  sparks  of  its  spirit  may 
yet  be  preserved,  in  a  narrower  and  feebler 
frame. 

When  we  look  back  upon  the  havoc  which 
tvro  hundred  years  have  thus  made  in  the 
ranks  of  our  immortals  — and,  above  all, 
when  we  refer  their  rapid  disappearance  to 
the  quick  succession  of  new  competitors,  and 
the  accumulation  of  more  good  woiks  than 
there  is  time  to  peruse,  we  cannot  help  being 
dismayed  at  the  prospect  which  lies  before 
the  writers  of  the  present  day.  There  never 
»vas  an^a^^e  so  prolific  of  popular  poetry  as 
that  in  which  we  now  live  ;— and  as  wealth, 
population,  and  education  extend,  the  produce 
ie  likely  to  go  on  increasing.  The  last  ten 
years  have  produced,  we  think,  an  annua! 
sappiy  of  about  ten  thousand  lines  of  good 
staple  poetry— poetry  from  the  very  first 
bands  t4i»t  we  can  boast  of— that  runs  quickly 
to  three  o^f«;:^i,r,^a^e■e  editions— and  is  as  likely 
to  be  perma-aenst  as  present  success  can  make 
it,  ^Qy.',  if  Ai»  'g:°^'^  °"  f"^'  ^  hundred  years 
longer,  what  a  taA  will  await  the  poetical 
readers  of  19191  Oar  living  poets  will  then 
be  nearly  as  old  as  Pope  and  Swift  are  at  pres- 
ent—but there  will  sand  between  them  and 
that  generation  nearly  ten  times  as  much  fresh 
and  fashionable  poetry  as  is  now  interposed 
between  us  and  those  writers: — and  if  Scott 
and  Bs'ron  and  Campbell  have  already  capt 
Pope  and  Swift  a  good  deal  into  the  shade,  in 
what  form  and  dimensions  are  they  themselves 
likely  to  be  presented  to  the  eyes  of  our  great 
grandchildren  t  The  thought,  we  own,  is  a 
little  appalling ; — and  we  confess  we  see  noth- 
ing better  to  imagine  than  that  they  may  find 
a  comfortable  place  in  some  new  collection 
of  specimens— the  centenary  of  the  present 
publication,  There— if  the  future  editoj  haye 
,^:iy  thing  like  the  indulgence  and  veneration 


for  antiqSty  of  his  predecessor— there  shrvl! 
posterity  still  hang  with  rapture  on  the  half  ol' 
Campbell— and  the  fourth  part  of  Byron— and 
the  sixth  of  Scott— and  the  scattered  tythes 
of  Crabbe— and  the  th;-ee  per  cent,  of  Southey, 

while  some  good-natured  critic  shall  sit  m 

our  mouldering  chair,  and  more  than  half  pre- 
fer  them  to  those  by  'whom  they  have  been 
superseded  !— It  is  an  hyperbole  of  good  na- 
ture, however,  we  feg-r,  to  ascribe  to  them  even 
those  dimensions  at  the  end  of  a  century.  Af- 
ter a  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we 
are  afraid  to  think  of  the  space  they  may  have 
shrunk  into.  We  have  no  Shakespeare,  alas! 
to  shed,  a  never-setting  light  on  his  contem- 
poraries : — and  if  we  continue  to  write  and 
rhyme  at  the  present  rate  for  two  hundred, 
years  longer,  there  must  be  some  new  art  of 
short-hand  reading  invented— or  all  reading 
will  be  given  up  in  despair.  We  need  not 
distress  ourselves,  however,  with  these  afflic- 
tions of  our  posterity :— and  it  is  quite  time 
that  the 'reader^hould  know  a  little  of  the 
work  before  us. 

The  Essay  on  English  Toetry  is  very  clev- 
erly, and,  in  many  places,  very  finely  written 
—but  it  is  not  equal,  and  it  is  not  complete. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  the  poet's  wayward- 
ness even  in  Mr.  C.'s  prose.  His  historical 
Muse  is  as  disdainful  of  drudgery  and  plain 
work  as  any  of  her  more-  tuneful  sisters;  — 
and  BO  we  have  things  begun  and  abandoned 
—passages  of  great  eloquence  and  beauty 
followed  up  by  others  not  a  little  careless  and 
disorderly— a  large  outline  rather  meagferly 
filled  up,  but  with  some  morsels  of  exquisite 
finishing  scattered  irregularly  up  and  down 
its  expanse — ^little  fragments  of  detail  and 
controversy— and  abrupt  and  impatient  con- 
clusions. Altogether,  however,  the  work  is 
very  spirited ;  and  abounds  with  the  indica- 
tions of  a  powerful  and  fine  understanding, 
and  of  a  delicate  and  original  taste.  We  can- 
not now  alTord  to  give  any  abstract  of  the  in- 
formation, it  contains— but  shall  make  a  few' 
extracts,  to  show  the  tone  and  manner  of  the 
composition. 

The  following  sketch  of  .Chaucer,  for  in- 
stance, and  of  the  long  interregnum  that 
succeeded  his  demise,  is  given  with  great 
grace  and  spirit. 

"  His  first,  and  long-continued  predilection,  waa 
attracied  by  ihe  new  and  allegorical  slyle  of  ro- 
mance, which  had  sprung  np  in  France,  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  under  William, de  Lorns.  we 
find  him,  accordingly,  during  a  great  part  ol  his 
poetical  career,  engased  among  the  dreams,  em- 
blems, flower-worshippings,  and  amatory  parlia- 
ments, of  ihat  visionary  school.  This,  we  may 
say,  was  a  gymnasium  of  rather  too  light  and  play- 
ful exercise  for  so  strong  s  genius;  and  ii  must  be 
owned,  that  his  allegorical  poetry  is  oilen  puerile 
and  proli.x.  Yet,  even  in  this  walk  of  fiction,  we 
never  entirely  lose  sight  of  that  peculiar  srace  and 
gaiety,  which  distinguish  the  Muse  of  Chaucer, 
and  no  one  who  remembers  his  productions  ot  tne 
House  of  Fame,  and  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  will 
reuret  that  he  sported,  for  a  season,  m  the  held  ol 
allegorv.  Even  his  pieces  of  this  description,  tne 
most  fkniastic  in  design,  and  ledipus  in  execution, 
are  generally  interspersed  with  fresh  and  joyom 
deecriptions  of  external  nature.  I"; 'his  new  spectra 
of  romance,  we  perceive  the  youthful  Muse  oi'ita 
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language, in  love  with  mystical  meanings  and  forms 
of  fancy,  more  remote,  if  possible  from  reality, 
than  those  of  the  chivalrous  fable  itself ;  and  we 
could,  sometimes,  wish  her  back  from  her  em- 
blemaiic  castles,  to  the  more  solid  ones  of  the  elder 
fable  ;  but  siill  she  moves  in  pursuit  of  those  shad- 
ows wiih  an  impulse  of  novelty,  and  an  exuber- 
ance of  spirit,  that  is  not  wholly  wiihout  its  attrac- 
tion and  delight.  Chaucer  was,  afterwards,  happily 
drawn  to  the  more  natural  style  of  Boccaccio  ;  and 
from  him  he  derived  the  hint  of  a  subject,  in  which, 
besides  his  own  original  portraits  of  contemporary 
life,  he  could  introduce  stories  of  every  description, 
from    the   most  heroic   to   the   most   familiar." — 

PP-71— 73. 
'  Warton,  with  great  beauty  and  justice,  com- 
pares the  appearance  of  Chaucer  in  our  language, 
to  a  premature  day  in  an  Rnglish  spring;  after 
which  the  gloom  of  winter  returns,  and  the  buds 
and  blossoms,  which  have  been  called  forth  by  a 
transient  sunshine,  are  nipped  by  frosts,  and  scat- 
tered by  storms.  The  causes  of  the  relapse  of  our 
poetry,  alter  Chaucer,  seem  but  too  apparent  in  the 
annals  of  English  history  ;  which,  during  five  reigns 
of  the  fifteenih  century,  continue  to  display  blit  a 
tissue  of  conspiracies,  proscriptions,  and  bloodshed. 
Inferior  even  to  J'rance  in  literary  progress,  Eng- 
land displays  in  the  fifteenth  century  a  slill  more 
mortifying  contrast  with  Italy.  Italy,  too,  had  her 
religious  schisms  and  pubHc  distractions ;  but  her 
arts  and  literature  had  always  a  sheltering  place. 
They  were  even  cherished  by  the  rivalship  of  inde- 
pendent communities,  and  received  encouragement 
from  the  opposite  sources  of  commercial  and  eccle- 
siastical wealih.  But  we  had  no  Nicholas  the 
Fifth,  nor  House  of  Mgdicis.  In  England,  the  evils 
of  civil  war  agitated  society  as  one  mass.  There 
was  no  refuge  frotn  them — no  enclosure  to  fence 
in  the  field  of  improvement — no  mound  to  stem  the 
torrent  of  public  troubles.  Before  the  death  of 
Henry  VI.  it  is  said  that  one  halfof  ihe  nobility  and 
gentry  in  the  kingdom  had  perished  in  the  field,  or 
on  the  scaffold  !" 

The  golden  age  of  Elizabeth  has  often  been 
extolled,  and  the  geniu.s  of  Spenser  delineated, 
with  feeling  and  eloquence.  But  all  that  has 
been  written,  leaves  the  following  striking 
passages  as  original  as  they  are  eloquent. 

"  In  the  reign  of  EHzabeth,  the  English  mind 
put  forth  its  energies  in  every  direction,  exalted  by 
a  purer  religion,  and  enlarged  by  new  views  of  truth. 
This  was  an  age  of  loyalty,  adventure,  and  gener- 
ous emulation.  The  chivalrous  character  was  soft- 
ened by  intellectual  pursuits,  while  the  genius  of 
chivalry  itself  still  lingered,  as  if  unwilling  to  de- 
part; and  paid  his  last. homage  to  a  Warlike  and 
Female  reign.  A  degree  of  romantic  fancy  re- 
mained, too,  in  the  manners  and  superstiiions  of 
the  people  ;  and  Allegory  might  be  said  to  parade 
'  the  streets  in  their  public  pageants, and  festivities. 
Quaint  and  pedantic  as  those  allegorical  exhibitions 
might  often  be,  they  were  nevertheless  more  ex- 
pressive oferudition,  ingenuity,  and  moral  meaning, 
than  they  had  been  in  former  times.  The  philoso- 
phy of  the  highest  minds,  on  the  other  hand,  still 
partook  of  a  visionary  character.  A  poetical  spirit 
infused  itself  into  the  practical. heroism  of  the  age; 
and  some  of  the  worthies  of  that  period  seem  less 
like  ordinary  men,  than  like  beings  called  forth  out 
of  fiction,  and  arrpyed  in  the  brightness  of  her 
dreams.  They  had  '  high  thoughts  seated  in  hearts 
of  courtesy.'  The  life  of  Sir  Philip  Sydney  was 
poetry  put  into  action. 

"  The  result  of  activity  and  curiosity  in  the  public 
mind  was  to  complete  the  revival  of  classical  litera- 
ttirej  to  increase  the  importation  of  foreign  books, 
and  to  multiply  translations,  from  which  poetry  Sup- 
plied herself^  with  abundant  subjects  and  materials, 
and  in  the  use  of  which  she  showed  a  frank  and 
fearless  energy,  that  criticism  and  satire  had  not 
jet  acquired  power  to  overawe.    Romance  came 


back  to  us  from  the  southern  languages,  clothed  in 
new  luxury  by  the  warm  imagination  of  the  south. 
The  growth  of  poetry  under  such  circumstances 
might  indeed  be  expected  to  be  as  irregular  as  it  was 
profuse.  The  field  was  open  to  daring  absurdity, 
as  well  as  to  genuine  inspiration;  and  accordingly 
there  is  no  period  in  which  the  eitremes  of  good  and 
bad  writing  are  so  abundant." — pp.  120—122. 

"  The  mistaken  opinion  that  Ben  Jonson  censured 
the  antiquhy  of  the  diction  in  the  'Fairy  Q'ueen,'  lias 
been  corrected  by  Mr.  Malone,  who  pronounces  it 
to  be  exactly  that  of  his  contemporaries.  His  au^- 
thorityis  weighty ;  still,  however,  wiihout  reviving: 
the  exploded  error  respecting  Jonson's  censure,  one 
might  imagine  the  difl^rence  of  Spenser's  style  from 
that  of  Shakespeare's,  whom  he  so  shortly  pre- 
ceded, to  indicate  that  his  Gothic  subject  and  story 
made  him  lean  towards  wordis  of  the  elder  time. 
At  all  events,  much  of  his  expression  is  now  become 
antiquated;  though  it  is  beautiful  in  its  antiquity, 
and,  like  the  moss  and  ivy  on  some  majestic  build- 
ing, covers  the  fabric  of  his  language  with  romantic 
and  venerable  associations. 

"  His  command  of  imagery  is  wide,  easy,  and 
luxuriant.  He  threw  the  soul  of  harmony  into  our 
verse,  and  made  it  more  warmly,  tenderly,  and 
magnificently  descriptive  than  it  ever  was  before, 
or,  with  a  few  exceptions,  ihan  it  has  ever  been 
since.  It  must  certainly  be  owned,  that  in  descrip- 
tion he  exhibits  nothing  of  the  brief  strokes  and 
robust  power  which  characterize  the  ver^  greatest 
poets !  But  we  shall  nowhere  find  more  airy  and 
expansive  images  of  visionary  things,  a  sweeter  tone 
of  sentiment,  or  a  finer  flush  in  the  colours  of  lan- 
guage, than  in  this  Rubens  of  English  poetry.  His 
fancy  teems  exuberantly  in  minuteness  of  circum- 
stance ;  like  a  fertile  soil  sending  bloom  and  verdure 
through  the  utmost  extremities  of  the  foliage  which 
it  nourishes.  Qn  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
whole  vi'ork,  we  certainly  miss  ^he  charm  of 
etrengih,  symmetry,  and  rapid  or  interesting  pro- 
gress ;  for  though  the  plan  which  the  poet  designed 
is  not  completed,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  no  additional 
cantos  could  have  rendered  it  less  perplexed.  But 
still  there  is  a  richness  in  his  materials,  even  where 
their  coherence  is  loose,  and  iheir  disposition  cdn- 
fiised.  The  clouds  of  his  allegory  may  seem  to 
spread  into, shapeless  forms,  but  they  are  still  the 
clouds  of  a  glowing  atmosphere.  Though  his  story 
grows  desultory,  the  sweetness  and  grace  of  his 
manner  still  abide  by  him.  We  always  rise, from 
perusirig  him  with  melody  in  the  hiind's  ear,  and 
Tvith  pictures  of  romantic  beauty  impressed  on  the 
imagination." — pp.124 — 127. 

In  his  account  of  the  great  dramatic  writers 
t)f  that  and  the  succeeding  reign,  Mr.  C's 
veneration  for  Shakespeare  has  made  him 
rather  unjust,  we  think,  to  the  fame  of  some 
of  his  precursors. — We  have  already  said  tWt 
he  passes  Marlowe  with  a  very  slight  notice, 
and  a  page  of  citation. — ^Greene,  certainly  a 
far  inferior  writer,  is  treated  with  the  same 
scanty  courtesy — and  there  is  no  account 
and  no  spefaimen  of  Kyd  or  Lodge,  though 
both  authors  of  very  considerable  genius  and 
originality. — ^With  the  writings  of  Peele,  we 
do  not  profess  to  be  acquainted — but  the  quo- 
tations given  from  him  in  the  Essay  should 
have  entitled  him  to  a  place  in  the  body  of 
the  work. — We  miist  pass  over  what  he  says 
of  Shakespeare  and  Jonspn,  though  full  of 
beauty  and  feeling. — To  the  latter,  indeed,  he 
is  rathermore  than  just. — The  account  of  Beati. 
mont  and  Fletcher  is  lively  and  discriminating; 

"  The  theatre  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  contains 
all  manner  of  good  and  evil.  The  respective  shares 
of  those  dramatic  partners,  in  the  works  collectively 
published  with  their  names,  have  been  stated  in  a 
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different  part  of  these  volumes.  Fletcher's  share 
in  thera-is  by  far  the  largest;  and  he  is  chargeable 
with  the  greatest  number  of  faults,  although  at  the 
Bame  time  his  genius  was  more  airy,  profifio,  and 
fanciful.  There  are  such  extremes  of  grossness 
and  magnificence  in  their  drama,  so  much  sweetness 
and  beauty  interspersed  wiih  views  of  nature  either 
falsely  romantic,  or  vulgar  beyond  reality  ;  there  is 
80  much  to  animate  and  amuse  us,  and  yet  so  much 
that  we  would  willingly  overlook,  that  I  cannot 
help  comparing  the  contrasted  impressions  which 
they  make  to  those  which  we  receive  from  visiting 
some  great  and  ancient  city,  picturesquely  but  irreg- 
ularly built,  glittering  with  spires  and  surrounded 
with  gardens,  but  exhibiling  in  many  quarters  the 
lanes  and  hovels  of  wretchedness.  'J'hey  have 
scenes  of  wealihy  and  high  life,  which  remind  us  of 
courts  and  palaces  frequented  by  elegant  females 
and  high-spirited  gallants,  whifst  their  noble  old 
martial  characters,  with  Caraclacus  in  the  niidst  of 
them,  may  inspire  us  with  the  same  sort  of  regard 
which  we  pay  to  the  rough-hewn  magnificence  of 
an  ancient  fortress. 

"  Unhappily,  the  same  simile,  without  being 
huijted  down,  will  apply  but  too  faithfully  to  ihi 
nuisances  of  the  drama.  Their  language  is  often 
basely  profligate.  Shakespeare's  and  Jonson's  in- 
delicacies are  but  casual  blots;  whilst  theirs  are 
sometimes  essential  colours  i  of  their  palming,  and 
extend,  in  one  or  two  instances,  to  entire  and  offen- 
sive scenes.  This  fault  has  deservedly  injured  their 
reputation ;  and,  saving  a  very  slight  allowance  for 
the  fashion  and  taste  of  their  age,  admits  of  no  sort 
of  apology.  Their  drama,  nevertheless,  is  a  very 
wide  one,  and  ^has  ample  room  and  verge  enough^ 
to  permit  the  attention  to  wander  from  these, 
and  to  fix  on  more  inviting  peculiarities— as  on 
the  great  variety  of  their  fables  and  person- 
ages, their  spirited  dialogue,  their  wit,  pathos,  and 
humour.  Thickly  sown  as  their  blemishes  are, 
their  merits  will  bear  great  deductions,  and  still 
••emain  great.  We  never  can  forget  such  beautiful 
characters  as  their  Cellide,  their  Aspaiia  and  Bella- 
/io,  or  such  humorous  ones  as  their  La  Writ  and 
Cacafogo.  Awake  they  will  always  keep  us, 
whether  to  quarrel  or  to  be  pleased  with  them. 
Their  invention  is  fruitful ;  i|s  beings  are  on  the 
whole  an  active  and  sanguine  generation ;  and  their 
scenes  are  crowded  to  fulness  with  the  warmth, 
agitation,  and  interest  of  actual  life." — pp.  210 — 213. 

Some  of  the  most  splendid  passages  in  the 
Essay  are  dedicated  to  the  fame  of  Milton — 
and  are  offerings  not  unvrorthy  of  the  shrine. 

-  "In  Milton,"  he  says,  "  there  may  be  traced  ob- 
ligations to  several  minor  English'poets:  But  his 
genius  had  too  great  a  supremacy  to  belong  to  any 
school.  Though  he  acknowledged  a  filial  rever- 
ence for  Spenser  as  a  poet,  he  left  no  Gothic  irregu- 
lar tracery  in  the. design  of  hia  own  great  work,  but 
gave  a  cla^ical  harmony  of  parts  to  its  stupendous 
pile.  It  thus  resetnbles  a  dome,  the  vasiness  of 
which  is  at  first  sight  concealed  by  its  symmetry, 
but  which  expands  more  and  more  to  the  eye  while 
it  is  contemplated.  His  early  poetry  seems  to  have 
neither  disturbed  nor  corrected  the  bad  taste  of  his 
age. — Comus  came-intothe  world  unacknowledged 
by  its  author,  and  Lycidas  appeared  at  first  only 
with  his  initials.  These,  and  other  exquisite  pieces, 
composed  in  the  hpppiest  years  of  his  life,  at  his 
father's  country-house  at  Horton,  were  collectively 
published,  with  his  name  affixed  to  them,  in  1645; 
but  that  precious  volume,  which  included  L' Allegro 
and  II  Penseroso  did  not  (I  believe)  come  to  a 
second  edition,  till  it  was  republished  by  himself  at 
the  distance  of  eight-and-twenty  years.  Almost  a 
century  elapsed  before  his  minor  works  obtained 
their  proper  fame. 

"  Even  vfhen  Paradise  Lost  first  appeared,  though 
ft  was  not  neglected,  it  attracted  no  crowd  of  imi- 
tators, and  made  no  visible  change  in  the  poetical 


practice  ofthe  age.  He  stood  alone,  and  aloof  abtrvo 
his  times;  the  bard  of  immortal  subjecis,  and,  as  lar 
as  there  ia  perpetuity  in  language,  of  immortal  fame. 
The  very  choice  of  those  subjects  bespoke  a  j,on- 
lempt  for  any  species  of  excellence  that  was  attain- 
able by  other  men.  Theie  is  something  that 
overawes  the  mind  in  conceiving  his  long-deliber- 
ated selection  of  that  theme — his  attempting  it  after 
his  eyes  were  shut  upon  the  face  of  nature — his  de- 
pendence, we  might  almost  say,  on  supernatural 
inspir£|tion,  and  in  the  calm  air  of  strength  with 
which  he  opens  Paradise  Lost,  beginning  a  mighty 
performance  without  the  appearance  of  an  effort." 

"  The  warlike  part  of  Paradise  Lost  was  insepa- 
rable from  its  subject.  Whether  it  could  have  been 
differently  maiiaged,  is  a  problem  which  our  rever- 
ence for  IMilton  will  scarcely  permit  us  to  state.  I 
feel  that  reverence  too  strongly  to  suggest  even  the 
possibility  that  Milton  could  have  improved  his 
poem,  by  haviitg  thrown  his  angelic  warfare  into 
more  remote  perspective  :  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
most  sublime  when  it  is  least  distinctly  brought 
home  to  the  imagination.  What  an  awful  effect  has 
the  dim  and  undefined  conception  of  the  conflict, 
which  vie,  gather  froin  the  retrospects  in  the  first 
book  I  There  the  veil  of  mystery  is  left  undrawn 
between  us  and  a  subject  which  the  powers  of  de- 
scription were  inadequate  to  exhibit.  The  ministers 
of  divine  vengeance  and  pursuit  had  been  recalled 
— the  thunders  had  ceased 

'  To  bellow  through  the  vast  and  boundless  deep,' 

(in  that  line  what  an  image  of  soutid  and  space  i? 
conveyed!) — and  our  terrific  conception  of  the  past 
is  deepened  by  its  indistinctness.  In  optics  there 
are  some  phenomena  which  are  beautifully  dece^ 
live  at  a  certain  distance,  but  which  lose  their  illu- 
sive charm  on  the  slightest  approach  to  them  that 
changes  the  light  and  position-  in  which  they  are 
viewed.  Something  like  this  takes  place  in  the 
phenomena  of  fancy.  The  array  of  the  fallen 
angels  in  hell — the  unfurhng  of  the  standard  of 
Satan — and  the  march  of  his  troops 

*In  perfect  phalanx,  to  the  Dorian  mood 
Of  flutes  aad  soft  recorders* — 

all  this  human  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  is 
magic  and  overwhelming  illusion.  The  imadnation 
is  taken  by  surprise.  But  the  noblest  efforts  of 
language  are  tried  with  very  unequal  effect,  to  inter- 
est us  in  the  immediate  and  close  view  of  the  battle 
itself  in  the  sixth  book;  and  the  martial  demons, 
who  charmed  us  in  the  shades  of  hell,  lose  some 
portion  of  their  sublimity,  when  their  artillery  is 
discharged  in  the  daylight  of  heaven. 

"  If  we  call  diction  the  garb  of  thought,  Milton, 
in  his  style,  may  be  said  to  wear  the  costume  of 
sovereignty.  The  idioms  even  of  foreign  languages 
contributed  to  adorn  it.  He  was  the  most  learned 
of  poets ;  yet  his  learning  interferes  not  with  his 
substantial  English  purity.  His  simplicity  is  unim- 
paired by  glowing  ornament, — like  the  bush  in  the 
sacred  flame,  which  burnt  but '  was  not  consumed.' 

"  In  dehneaiing  the  blessed  spirits,  Milton  has 
exhausted  all  the  conceivable  variety  that  could  be 
given  to  pictures  of  unshaded  sanctity ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  in  those  of  the  fallen  angels  that  his  excel- 
lence is  conspicuous  above  every  thing  ancient  or 
modern.  Tasso  had,  indeed,  portrayetf  an  infernal 
council,  and  had  given  the  hint  to  our  poet  of  as- 
cribing the  origin  of  pagan  worship  to  those  repro- 
bate spirits.  But  how  poor  and  squalid  in  com- 
parison of  the  Miltonic  Pandiemonium  are  the 
Scyllas,  the  Cyclopsea,  and  the  Chimeras  of  the 
Infernal  Council  of  the  Jei'usalem  !  Tasso's  con- 
clave of  fiends  is  a  den  of  ugly  inconffruous  mon- 
sters. The  powers  of  Milton's  hell  are  godlike 
shapes  and  forma.  Their  appearance  dwarfs  every 
other  poetical  conception,  when  we  turn  our  dilated 
eyes  from  contemplating  them.  It  is  not  their  ex- 
ternal attributes  alone  which  expand  ihe  iinagina- 
tion,  but  their  souls,  which  are  as  colossal  as  their 
stature — their  '  thirnghls  that  wander  through  eter- 
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nity  — the  pride  that  burns  amidst  the  ruina  of  their 
divine  natures,  and  their  genius,  that  feels  with  the 
ardour  and  debates  with  the  eloquence  of  heaven.' ' 

pp.  24,2,  247. 

We  have  already  said,  that  we  think  Shir- 
ley overpraised — but  he  is  praised  with  great 
eloquence.  There  is  but  little  said  of  Dryden 
in  the  Essay — but  it  is  said  with  force  and 
with  judgment.  In  speaking  of  Pope  and  hds 
contemporaries,  Mr.  C.  touches  on  debateable 
ground :  And  we  shall  close  our  quotations 
from  this  part  of  his  work,  with  the  passage 
in  which  he  announces  his  own  indulgent,  and, 
perh-ips,  latitudinarian  opinions. 

"  There  are  exdusioniats  in  taste,  who  think  that 
they  cannot  speak  with  sufficient  disparagement  of 
the  Efigiish  poets  of  the  ^rst  part  of  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  they  are  armed  with  a  noble  provoca- 
tive to  English  contempt,  when  they  have  it  to  say 
that  those  poets  belong  to  a  t'rench  school.  Indeed 
Dryden  himself  is  generally  included  in  that  school; 
though  more  genuine  English  is  to  be  found  in  no 
man's  pages.  But  in  poetry  '  there  are  many  man- 
sions.' I  am  free  to  conless,  that  I  can  pass  from 
the  elder  writers,  and  still  find  a  charm  in  the  cor- 
rect and  equable  sweetness  pf  Parnell.  Conscious 
that  his  diction  has  not  the  freedom  and  volubility 
of  the  better  strains  of  the  elder  lime,  I  cannot  but 
remark  his  exemption  from  the  quaintness  and  false 
metaphor  which  so  often  disfigure  the  «tyle  of  the 
preceding  age;  nor  deny  my  respect  to  the  select 
choice  ol  his  expression^  the  clearness  and  keeping 
of  his  imagery,  and  the  pensive  dignity  of  his  moral 
feeUng. 

"Pope  gave  our  heroic  couptot  its  strictest  me- 
lody and  tersest  expression. 

£>*!/»  mfft  mia  en  aa  plaee  il  enseigne  le  pouvoir. 

If  his  contemporaries  forgot  other  poets  in  admiring 
him,  let  him  not  be  robbed  of  his  just  fame  on  pre- 
tence that  a  part  of  it  was  superfluous.  The  public 
ear  was  long  fatigued  with  repeliiions  of  his  man- 
ner ;  but  if  we  place  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
those  to  whom  his  brilliancy,  succinctness  and  ani- 
mation were  wholly  new,  we  cannot  wonder  at 
their  being  captivated  to  the  fondest  admiration. — 
In  order  to  do  justice  to  Pope,  we  should  forget 
his  imitators,  if  that  were  possible  ;  but  it  is  easier 
to  remember  than  to  forget  by  an  effort — to  acquire 
associations  than  to  shlke  them  off.  Every  one 
may  recollect  how  often  the  most  beautiful  air  has 
palled  upon  his  ear,  and  grown  msipid,  from  being 
played  or  sung  by  vulgar  musicians.  It  is  the  same 
thing  wiih  regard  to  Pope's  versification.  That  his 
peculiar  rhythm  and  manner  are  the  very  best  in 
the  whole  range  of  our  poetry  need  not  be  asserted. 
He  has  a  gracefully  peculiar  manner,  though  it  is 
not  calculated  to  be  an  universal  one  ;  and  where, 
indeed,  shall  we  find  the  style  of  poetry  that  could 
be  pronounced  an  exclusive  model  for  every  coni- 
poser?  His  pauses  have  little  variety,  arid 'his 
phrases  are  too  much  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
antithesis.  But  let  us  look^  to  the  spirit  that  points 
hiis  antithesis,  and  to  the  rapid  precision  of  his 
thoughts,  and  we  shall  forgive  him  for  being  too 
antithetic  and  sententious." — pp.  259 — 262. 

And  to  this  is  subjoined  a  long  argument,  to 
show  that  Mr.  Bowles  is  mistaken  im  suppos- 
ing that  a  poet  should  always  draw  his  images 
from  the  works  of  nature,  and  not  from  those 
of  art.  We  have  no  rooiii  at  present  for  any 
discussion  of  the  question;  but  we  do  not 
think  it  is  quite  fairly  stated  in  the  passage  to 
which  we  have  referred ;  and  confess  that  we 
are  rather  inclined,  on  the  whole,  to  adhere  to 
the  creed  of  Mr.  Bowles. 


Of  the  Specimens,  which  compose  tne  body 
of  the  work,  we  cannot  pretend  to  give  any 
account.  They  are  themselves  but  tiny  and 
slender  fragments  of  the  works  from  which 
they  are  taken ;  and  to  abridge  them  further 
^yould  be  to  reduce  them  to  mere  dust  and 
rubbish.  Besides,  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
review  the  poets  of  England  for  the  last  four 
hundred  years ! — but  only  the  present  editor 
and  critic.  In  the  little  we  have  yet  to  say, 
therefore,  we  shall  treat  only  of  the  merits  of 
Mr.  Campbell.  His  account  of  Hall  and  Cham- 
berlayn  is  what  struck  us  most  in  his  first 
voliimes — probably  because  neither  of  the 
writers  whom  he  so  judiciously  praises  were 
formerly  familiar  to  us.  Hall,  who  was  the 
founder  of  our  satirical  poetry,  wrote  his  satires 
about  the  year  1597,  when  only  twenty-three 
years  old ;  and  whether  we  consider  the  age 
of  the  man  or  of  the  world,  they  appear  to  us 
equally  wonderful.  In  this  extraordinary  work, 

"  He  discovered,"  says  Mr.  C.  "  not  only  the 
early  vigour  of  his  own  genius,  but  the  power  and 
pliability  of  his  native  tonguf :  for  in  the  point,  and 
volubility  and  vigour  of  Hall's  numbers,  we  might 
frequently  imagine  ourselves  perusing  Pryden. 
This  may  be  exemplified  in  the  harmony  and  pio- 
turesqueness  of  the  f\}lIowing  description  of  a  ttiagnif- 
icent  rural  mansion,  which  the  traveller  approacheal 
in  the  hopes  of  reaching  the  seat  of  ancient  hospi> 
taKty,  but  finds  it  deserted  by  its  selfish  owner. 

Beat  the  broad  gates,  a  goodly  hollow  sound. 

With  double  echoes,  doth  again  rebound  ; 

But  not  a  dog  doth  hark  to  welcome  thee, 

Nor  churlish  porter  canst  thou  chafing  see. 

All  dumb  and  silent,  like  the  dead  of  night, 

Or  dwelling  of  some  sleepy  Sybarite ; 

The  marble  pavement  hid  with  desert  weed. 

With  house-leek,  thistle,  dock,  and  hemlock  seed. 

**.%*«*#*. 

Look  to  the  tow'red  chimnies,  which  should  be 
The  wind-pipes  of  gfood  hospitality. 
Through  which  it  brestheth  to  the  open  air. 
Betokening  life  and  literal  welfare, 
Lo,  there  th'  unthankfiil  swallow  takes  her  rest. 
And  fills  the  tunnel  with  her  circled  nest. 

"  His  satires  are  neither  cramped  by  personal  hosr 
tility,  nor  spun  out  to  vague  dectemations  on  vice  ; 
but  give  us  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times,  ex- 
hibited in  the  faults  of  coeval  literature,  and  in  the 
foppery  or  sordid  trails  of  prevailing  manners.  The 
age  was  undoubtedly  fertile  in  eccentricity." 

Vol.  iL  pp.  257,  25S. 

What  he  says  of  Chamberlayn,  and  the  ex- 
tracts he  has  made  from  his  Pharonnida,  have 
made  us  quite  impatient  for  an  opportunity  of 
perusing  tne  whole  poem. 

The  poetical  merits  of  Ben  Jonson  are 
chiefly  discussed  in  the  Essay;  and  the  No- 
tice is  principally  biographical.  It  is  very 
pleasiiigly  written,  though  with  an  affectionate 
leaning  tovi'ards  his  hero.  The  following  short 
passage  affords  a  fair  specimen  of  the  good 
sense  and  good  temper  of  all  Mr.  Campbell's 
apologies. 

"  The  poet's  journey  to  Scotland  (1617)  awakens 
many  pleasing  recollections,  when  we  conceive  him 
anticipating  his  welcome  among  a  people  who  might 
be  proud  of  a  share  in  his  ancestry,  and  setting  out, 
with  manly  strength,  on  a  journey  of  foiiir  hundred 
miles,  on  foot.  We  are  assured,  by  one  who  saw 
him  in  Scotland,  that  he  was  treated  with  respect 
and  affection  among  the  nobility  and  gentry  ;  nor 
Z2 
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was  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  country  lost  upon 
his  fancy.  From  the  poem  which  he  meditated  on 
Lochiomond,  it  is  seen  that  he  luolied  on  it  \yiih  a 
gpet's  eye. '  But,  unhappily,  the  meagre  anecdotes 
of  Drummond  have  made  this  event  of  his  life  too 
prominent,  by  the  over-importance  which  has  been 
attached  to  tliem.  Drummond,  a  sr^iooih  and  sober 
gentleman,  seems  to  have  -disliked  Jonson's  indul- 
gence in  that  conviviality. which  Ben  had  shared 
with  his  Fletcher  and  Shakespeare  at  the  Mermaid. 
In  consequence  of -those  anecdotes,  Jonson's  mem- 
ory has  been  damned  for  hrutahty,  and  Drum- 
mond's  for  perfidy.  Jonson  drank  freely  at  Haw- 
thornden,  arid  talked  big — things  neither  incredible 
nor  unpardonable.  Drummond's  perfidy  amounted 
to  writing  a  letter,  beginning  Sir,  with  one  very 
kind  sentence  in  it,  to  tlie  man  whom  he  had  de- 
scribed unfavourably  in  a  private  memorandum, 
which  he  never  meant  forpublicaiionJ  As  to  Drum- 
mond's decoying  Jonson  under  his  roof  with  any 
premeditated  design  on  his  reputation,  no  one  can 
seriously  believe  it." — Vol.  iii.  pp.  150,  151. 

The  notice  of  Cotton  may  be  quoted,  as  a 
perfect  model  for  such  slight  memorials  of 
writers  of  the  middle  order. 

"  There  is  a  careles^  and  happy  humour  in  this 
poet's  Voyage  to  Ireland,  which  seems  to  anticipate 
the  manner  of  Anstcy,  in  the  Bath  Guide.  Th^ 
tasteless  indelicacy  of  his  parody  of  the  TEneid  has 
found  but  too  many  admirers.  His  imitations  of 
Lucian  betray  the  grossest  misconceplipn  of  humor- 
ous effect,  when  he  attempts  to  burlesque  that 
which  is  ludicrous  already.  He  was  acquainted 
with  French  and  Italian  ;  and  among  several  works 
from  the  former  language,  translated  the  Horace  of 
Corneille,  and  Montaigne's  Essays. 

"  The  father  of  Cotton  is  described  by  Lord  Cla- 
rendon as  an  accomplished  and  honourable  man, 
who  was  driven  by  domestic  afflictions  to  habits 
which  rendered  his  age  less  reverenced  than  his 
youth,  and  made  his  best  friends  wish  that  he  had 
not  lived  so  long.  From  him  our  poet  inherited  an 
incumbered  estate,  with  a ,  disposition  to  cvtraya- 
gance  little  calculated  to  imprpve  it.  After  "having 
studied  at  Cambridge,  and  returned  from  his  travels 
abroad,  he  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Owihorp,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  went  to  Ireland 
as  a  captain  in  the  army ;  but  of  his  military  pro- 
gress nothing  is  recorded.  .Having  embraced  the 
soldier's  hfe  merely  as  a  shift  in  distress,  he  was 
not  likely  to  pursue  it  with  much  ambitiDn.  It  was 
probably  in  Ireland  that  he  met  with  his  second  wife, 
Mary,  Countess-Dowager  of  Ardglass,  the  widow 
of  Lord  Cornwall.  She  had  a  jointure  of  1500/.  a 
year,  secured  from  his  imprudent  management. 
He  died  insolvent,  at  Westminster.  One  of  his 
favourite  recreations  was  angling;  and  his  house, 
which  was  situated  on  the  Dov'i,  a  fine  trout  stream 
which  divides  the  counties  of  Derby  and  Stafford, 
was  the  frequent  resort  of  his  friend  Isaac  Walton. 
There  he  huilt  a  fishing  house,  '  Pisoatoribus  sa- 
crum,' with  the  initials  of  honest  Isaac's  name  and 
his  own  uniled  in  cipliers  over  the  door.  The  wails 
.were  painted  with  fishing-scenes,  and  the  portraits 
of  Cotton  and   Walton  were  upon   the  beaufet.' 

pp.  293,  294. 

There  is  a  very  beautiful  and  affectionate 
accou!:tt  of  Parnell. — But  there  is  more  power 
of  writing,  and  more  depth  and  delicacy  of 
feeling,  in  the  ftjUowing  masterly  account  and 
estimate  of  Lillo. 

"  George  Lillo.  was  the  son  of  a  Dutch  jeweller, 
w^o  married  an  Englishwoman,  and  settled  in  Lon- 
don. Our  poet  was  born  near  Moorfields,  was  bred 
to  his  father's  business,  and  followed  it  for  many 
years.  "The  story  of  his  dying  in  distress  was  a 
fiction  of  Hammond,  the  poet ;  for  he  bequeathed  a 
considerable  property  to  his  nephew,  whom  he 


made  his  heir.  It  has  been  said,  that  this  bequest 
was  in  consequence  of  his  finding  the  young  man 
disposed  to  lend  him  a  sum  of  money  at  a  time 
when  he  thought  proper  to  feign  pecuniary  distress, 
in  order  that  ne  ihight  discover  the  sincerity  of 
those  calling  themselves  his  friends.  Thomas  Da- 
vies,  his  biographer  and  editor,  professes  to  have 
got  this  anecdote  irom  a  surviving  partner  of  Lillo. 
It  bears,  however,  an  intrinsic  air  of  improbiibihty. 
It  is  not  usual  for  sensible  tradesmen  to  afiect  be- 
ing on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy;  and  Lillo's  char- 
acter was  that  of  an  uncommonly  sensible  man. 
Fielding,  his  intimate  friend,  ascribes  to  him  a 
manly  simplicity  of  mind,  that  is  extremely  unlike 
such  a  stratagem. 

"  Lillo  is  the  tragic  poet  of  middling  and  familiar 
life.  Instead  of  heroes  from  romance  and  history, 
he  gives  the  merchant  and  his  apprentice  ;  and  the 
Macbeth  of  his  '  Fatal  Curiosity'  is  a  private  gen- 
tleman, who  has  been  reduced  by  his  poverty  lo 
dispose  of  his  copy  of  Seneca  for  a  morsel  of  bread! 
The  mind  will  be  apt,  after  reading  his  works,  to 
suggest  to  itself  the  question,  how  far  the  graver 
drama  would  gain  or  lose  by  a  more  general  adop- 
tion of  this  plebeian  principle.  The  cares,  it  may 
be  said,  that  are  most  familiar  to  our  existence,  and 
the  distresses  of  those  nearest  to  ourselves  in  situa- 
tion, ought  to  lay  the  strongest  hold  upon  our  sym- 
pathies ;  and  the  general  mass  of  society  ought  to 
furnish  a  more  express  image  of  man  than  any  de- 
tached or  elevated  portion  of  the  species.  But, 
notwithstantiing  the  power  of  Lillo's  works,  we 
entirely  miss  in  rhem  that  romantic  attraction  which 
invites  to  repealed  perusal  of  them.  They  give  us 
life  in  a  close  and  dreadful  semblance  of  reality, 
but  not  arrayed  in  the  magic  illusion  of  poetry.  His 
strength  lies  in  conception  of  situations,  not  in 
beauty  qf  dialogue,  or  in  the  eloquence  of  the  pas- 
sions.  Yet  the  effect  of  his  plain  and  homely  sub- 
jects was  so  strikingly  superior  to  that  of  the  vapid 
and  heroic  productions  of  the  day,  as  to  induce 
some  of  his  contemporary  admirers  to  pronounce, 
that  he  had  reached  the  acmS  of  dramatic  excel- 
lence, anti  struck  into  the  best  and  most  genuine 
path  of  tragedy.  George  Barnwell,  it  was  observed, 
drew  more  tears  than  the  rants  qf  Alexander.  "This 
might  be  true ;  but  it  did  not  bring  the  comparison 
of  humble  and  heroic  subjects  to  a  fair  test ;  for  the 
tragedy  of  Alexander  is  bad,  not  from  its  subject, 
but  from  the  incapacity  of  the  poet  who  composed 
it.  It  does  not  prove  that  heroes,  drawn  from  his- 
tory or  romance,  are  not  at  least  as  susceptible  of 
high  and  poetical  effect,  as  a  wicked  apprentice,  or 
a  distressed  gentleman  pawning  his  moveables.  It 
is  a  different  question  whether  Lillo  has  given"^o  his 
subjects  from  private  life,  the  degree  of  beauty  of 
which  they  are  susceptible.  He  is  a  master  of  ter- 
rific, butriot  of  tender  impressions.  We  feel  a 
harshness  and  gloom  in  his  genius,  even  while  we 
are  compelled  to  admire  its  force  and  originality. 

"  The  peculiar  choice  of  his  subjects  was,  at  all 
events,  happy  and  commendable,  as  far  as  it  re- 
garded himself ;  for  his  talents  never  succeeded  so 
well  when  he  ventured  out  of  them.  But  it  is 
another  question,  whether  the  familiar  cast  of  those 
subjects  was  fitted  to  consiitute  a  more  genuine, 
or  only  a  subordinate  walk  in  tragedy.  Undonlji- 
edly  the  genuine  deUnCalion  of  the  human  heart 
will  please  us,  from  whatever  station  or  circum- 
stances of  life  it  is  derived:  and,  in  the  simple 
pathos  of  tragedy,  probably  v.ery  little  difference 
will  be  felt  from  the  choice  of  characters  being 
pitched  above  or  below  the  line  of  mediocrity  in 
station.  But  something  more  than  pathos  is  re- 
quired in  tragedy ;  and  the  very  pain  that  attends 
our  sympathy,  would  seem  to  require'  agreeable 
and  romantic  associations  of  the  fancy  to  belilended 
with  its  poignancy.  Whatever  attaches  ideas  of 
importance,  publicity,  and  elevation  to  the  object 
of  pity,  forms  a  brightening  and  alluring  medium 
to  the  imagination.  Athens  herself,  with  all  hej 
simplicity  and  democracy,  delighted  on  the  stage  10 
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*  Let  gorgeous  Tragedy 
In  BCepter'd  pall  come  sweeping  by.* 

"Even  situationa  far  depressed  beneath  the  faipil- 
lar  mediocriljr  of  life,  are  tnore  picturesque  and 
poetical  than  its  ordinary  level.  It  is  certainly  on 
the  virtues  q(  the  middling  rank  of  life,  that  the 
strength  and  comforts  of  society  chiefly  depend,  in 
the  same  way  as  we  look'  for  the  harvest,  not  on 
cliffs  and  precipices,  but  on  the  easy  slope  and  the 
uniform  plain.  But  the  painter  does  not  in  general 
fix  on  level  countries  for  the  subjects  of  his  noblest 
landscapes.  There  is  an  analogy,  I  conceive,  to 
this  in  the  moral  painting  of  tragedy.  Disparities 
of  station  give  it  boldness  of  outline.  The  com- 
manding situations  of  life  are  its  mountain  scenery 
— the  retjion  where  its  storm  and  sunshine  may  be 
portrayedin  their  strongest  contrast  and  colouring."  • 
Vol.  v.  pp.  58—62. 

NotMng,  we  think,  can  be  more  ,exqui»ite 
than  this  criticism, — though  we  are  far  from 
being  entire  converts  to  its  doctrines ;  and  are 
moreover  of  opinion,  that  the  merits  of  Lillo, 
as  a  poet  at  least,  are  considerably  overrated. 
There  is  a  flatness  and  a  weakness  in  his  dic- 
tion, that  we  think  must  have  struck  Mr.  C. 
more  than  he  has  acknowledged, — and  a  tone, 
occasionally,  both  of  vulgarity  and  of  paltry 
affectation,  that  counteracts  the  pathetic  effect 
of  his  conceptions,  and  does  injustice  to  the 
experiment  of  domestic  tragedy. 

The  critique  on  Thomson  is  distinguished 
by  the  same  fine  tact,  candour,  and  concise- 
ness. 

"  Habits  of  early  admiration  teach  us  all  to  look 
back  upon  this  poet  as  the.  favourite  contpanion  of 
our  solitary  walks,  and  as  "the  author  who  has  first 
or  chiefly  reflected  back  to  our  minds  a  heightened 
and  refined  sensation  of  the  delight  which  rijral 
scenery  affords  us.  The  judgnient  of  coojer  years 
may  somewhat  abate  our  estimation  of  him,  though 
it  will  still  leave  us  the  essential  features  of  his 
poetical  character  to  abide  the  test  of  reflection. 
The  unyoried  pomp  of  his  diction  suggests  a  most 
unfavourable  comparison  with  the  maiiiy  and  idiom- 
atic simplicity  of  Cowper!  at  the  same  time,  the 
pervading  spirit  and  feelingof  his  poetry  is  in  gene- 
ral more  bland  and  delightful  itian  that  of  his  great 
rival  in  rural  description.  Thomson  seems  to  con- 
template the  creation  with  an  eye  of  unquaHfied 
pleasure  and  ecstasy,  and  to  love  its.  inhabitants 
with  a  lofty  and  hallowed  feeling  of  religious  hap- 
piness; Cowper  has  also  his  philanthropy,  but  it  is 
dashed  with  religious  terrors,  and  with  thenres  of 
satire,  regret,  ancl  reprehensioii.  Cowper's  iiiiage 
of  nature  is  more  curipusiy  distinct  and  familiar. 
Thomson  carries. our  associations  through  a  wider 
circuit  of  speculation  and  sympathy.  His  touches 
cannot  be  more  faithful  thsn.  Cowper's,  but  they 
are  more  soft  and  select,  and  less  disturbed  by  the 
intrusion  of  homely  objects.  It  is  but  justice  to  say, 
that  amidst  the  feeling  and  fsincy  of  the  Seasons, 
we  meet  with  interruptions  of  declamation,  heavy 
nai-rative,  and  unhappy  digression — with  !\,  parhelion 
eloquence  that  throws  a  counterfeit  glow  of  expres- 
sion on  com nion -place  ideas — as  when  he  treats  us 
to  the  solemnly  ridiculous  bathing  of  Musidora  ;  or 
draws  from  the  classics  instead  of  nature ;  or,  after 
invoking  inspiration  from  her  hermit  seat,  make?  his 
dedicatory  bow.toapatronizfng  countess,  or  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  As  long  as  he  dwells 
in  the  pure  contemplation  of  nature,  and  appeals  to 
the  universal  poetry  of  the  human  breast,  his  re- 
duntlant  style  comes  to  us  as  something  venial  and 
advetititious— it  is  the  flowing  vesture  of  the  druid  ; 
and  perhaps  to  the  general  experience  is  rather  im- 
posing ;  but  when  he  returns  to  the  fanliliar  narra- 
tions or  courtesies  of  life,  the  same  diction  ceases 
to  seem  the  mantle  of  inspiration,  and  only  strikes 


us  by  its  unwieldy  difference  from  the  common  cos- 
tume of  expression." — pp.  215 — 218. 

There  is  the  same  delicacy  of  taste,  and 
beauty  of  writing,  in  the  following  remarks 
on  Collins — though  we  think  the  Specimens 
afterwards  given  from  this  exquisite  poet  are 
rather  niggardly. 

"Collins  published  his  Oriental  Eclogues  while 
at  college,  and  his  lyrical  poetry  at  the- age  of 
twenty-si.it.  Those  works  will  abide  comparison 
with  whatever  Milton  wrote  under  the  age  of  thirty. 
If  they  have  rather  less  exuberant  wealth  of  geiiuis, 
they  exhibit  more  exquisite  touches  of  pathos. 
Like  Milton,  he  leads  us  into  the  haunted  ground 
of  imagination  ;  like  hirti,  he  has  the  rich  economy 
of  expression  haloed  with  thought,  which  b'y  single 
or  few  woi;ds  often  hints  entire  pictures  to  the  imagi- 
nation. In  what  short  and  simple  terms,  for  in- 
stance, does  he  open  a  wide  and  majestic  landscape 
to  the  mind,  such  as  we  might  view  from  Beiilo- 
mond  or  Snowden — when  he  speaks  of  the  hut 

•Ttiat  from  some  mountain's  side 
Views  wilds  and  swelling  floods.' 

And  in  the  line,  '  Where  faint  and  sickly  winds 
for  ever  howl  around,'  he  does  not  seem  merely  to 
describe  the  suhry  desert,  but  brings  it  home  to  the 
senses. 

"A  cloud  of  obscurity  sometimes  rests  on  his 
highest  conceptions,  arising  from  the  fitieiiess  of  his 
associations,  and  the  daring  sweep  of  his  illusions  ; 
but  the  shadow  is  transitory,  and  interferes  vtjry 
little  wiili  the  Ught  of  his  imagery,  or  the  warmth 
of  his  feelings.  The  absence  of  even  this  speck  of 
mysticism  from  his  Ode  on  the  Passions  is  perhaps 
the  happy  circumstance  that  secured  its  unbounded 
popularit)'.  Nothing,  however.  Is  commoif-placa 
in  Collihs.  The  pastoral  eclogue,  which  is  insipid 
in  all  other  English  hands,  assumes  in  his  a  touch- 
ing interest,  and  a,  picturesque  air  of  novelty.  It 
seems  that  he  himself  ultimately  undervalued  those 
eclqgues,  as  deficient  in  characteristic  manners ;  but 
surely  no  just  reader  of  them  cares  any  more  about 
this  circutnstance  than  about  the  authenticity  of  the 
tale  of  Troy. 

"  In  his  Ode  to  Fear  he  hints  at  his  dramatic 
ambition  ;  and  he  planned  several  tragedies.  Had 
he  lived  to  enjoy  and  adorn  existence,  it  is  iiot  easy 
to  conceive  his  sensitive  spirit  and  harmonious  ear 
descending  to  mediocrity  in  any  path  of  poetry  ; 
yet  it  may  be  doubted  if  his  mind  had  not  a  pas- 
sion for  the  visionary  and  remote  forms  of  imtigina- 
lion,  too  strong  and  exclusive  for  the  general  pur- 
poses of  the  drama.  His  genius  loved  to  breathe 
rather  in  the  preternatural  and  ideal  element-  of 
poetry,  than  in  the  atmosphere  of  imitation,  which 
lies  closest  to  real  life  ;  and  his  notions  of  poetical 
excellence,  whatever  vows  he  might  address  to 
'the  manners,'  were  still  tending  to  the  vast,  the 
undefinable,  and  the  abstract.  Certainly,  how- 
ever, he  cal-ried  sensibility  and  tenderness  into  the 
highest  regionsflf  absti^acted  thought :  His  enthu- 
siasm spreads  a  glow  even  amongst  '  the  shadowy 
tribes  of  mind,'  and  his  allegory  is  as  sensible  to 
the  heart  as  it  is  visible  to  thefency." — pp.  310,  312. 

Though  we  are  afraid  oUr  extracts  are  be- 
coming unreasonable,  we  cannot  resist  indulg- 
ing our  own  nationality,  by  producing  this 
specimen  of  Mr.  Campbell's. 

"  The  admirers  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  must 
perhaps  be  contented  to  share  some  suspicion  of 
national  partiality,  while  they  do  justice  to  their 
own  feehng  of  its  merit.  Yet  da  this  drama  is  a 
picture  of  rustic  Scotland,  it  would  perhaps  be 
saying  little  for  its  fidelity,  if  it  yielded  no  more 
agreeableness  tq  the  breast  of  a  native  than  he  coiild 
expounti  to  a  .'itrnnger  by  the  strict  letter  of  ci;iti- 
cism.  We  should  think  the  painter  had  finished 
the  likeness  of  a  mother  very   indifferently,  if  il 
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did  not  bring  home  to  her  children  traitS  of  unde- 
finable  expression  which  Iiad  escaped  every, eye 
but  thai  of  familiar  affeciinn.  Ramsay  bad  not  the 
force  of  Burns;  but,  neither,  in  just  proportion  to 
bis  merits,  is  he  likely  to  be  felt  by  an  English 
reader.  The  fire  of  Burns'  wit  and  passion  glows 
through  an  obscure  dialect  by  iis  confinemeiit  to 
pbort  and  concentrated  bursts.  The  interest  which 
Ramsay  excites  is  spread  over  a  long  poem,  deline- 
ating manners  more  than  passions,  and  the  mind 
must  be  at  home  both  in  the  language  and  manners, 
to  appreciate  the  skill  and  comicarchness  with  which 
lie  has  heightened  the  display  of  rustic  character 
without  giving  it  vulgarity,  and  refined  the  view 
of  peasant  life  by  situations  of  sweetness  and  ten- 
derness, without  departing  in  the  least  degree  from 
its  simplicity.  The  Gentle  Shepherd  stands  quite 
apart  from  the  general  pastoral  poetry  of  modern 
Europe.  It  has  iio  satyrs,  nor  featureless  simple- 
tons, nor  drowsy  and  still  landscapes  of  nature,  but 
distinct  characters  and  amusing  incidents.  The 
principal  shepherd  never  speaks  out  of  consistency 
with  the  habits  of  a  peasant ;  but  he  moves  in  that 
sphere  with  such  a  manly  spirit,  with  so  much 
cheerful  sensibility  to  its  humble  joys,  with  max- 
ims of  life  so  rational  and  independent,  and  with 
an  ascendency  over  his  fellow  swains  so  well  main- 
tained by  his  force  of  character,  that  if  we  could 
suppose  the  pacific  scenes  of  the  drama  to  be  sud- 
denly changed  into  situations  of  trouble  and  danger, 
we  should,  in  exact  consistency  with  our  former 
idea  of  him,  expect  bim  to  become  the  leader  of 
the  peasants,  and  the  Tell  of  his  native  hamlet. 
Nor  is  the  character  of  his  mistress  less  beautifully 
conceived.  She  is  represented,  likS  himself,  as 
elevated,  by  a  fortunate  discovery,  from  obscure  to 
opulent  life,  yet  as  equally  capable  of  being  the 
ornament  of  either.  A  Richardson  or  a  D'Afblay, 
had  they  continued  her  history,  might  have  height- 
ened the  portrait,  but  they  would  not  have  altered 
itsoulline.  Like  the  poetry  of  Tasso  and  Ariosto, 
that  of  the  Gentle  Shepherd  is  engraven  on  the 
memory,  and  has  sunk  into  the  heart,' of  its  native 
country.  Its  verses  have  passed  info  proverbs,  and 
it  continues  to  be  the  delight  and  solace  of  the 
peasantry  whom  it  describes." — pp.  344 — 346. 

We  think  the  merits  of  Akenside  under- 
rated, and  those  of  Churchill  exaggerated: 
But  we  have  found  no  passage  in  which  the 
anaiable  but  equitable  and  reasonable  indulg- 
ence of  Mr.  Campbell's  mind  is  so  conspicu- 
ous, as  in  his  account  of  Chatterton — and  it 
is  no  slight  thing  for  a  poet  to  have  Ifept  him- 
self cool  and  temperate,  on  a.  theme  which 
has  hurried  so  many  inferior  spirits  into  pas- 
sion and  extravagance. 

"When  we  conceive,"  stiys  Mr.  C,  "the  in- 
spired boy  transporting  himself  in  imagination  back 
to  the  days  of  his  fictitious  Rowley,  embodying  his 
ideal  character,  and  giving  to  airy  nothing  a  'local 
habitation  and  a  name,'  we  may  forget  the  im- 
postor in  the  enthusiast,  and  forgive  the  falsehood 
of  his  reverie  for  its  beauty  and  ingenuiiy.  One 
of  his  companions  has  described  the  air  of  rapture 
and  inspiration  with  which  he  used  to  iTepeat  his 
passages  from  Rowley,  and  the  delight  which  he 
took  to  contemplate  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Red- 
clifTe,  while  it  awoke  the  a.=isociations  of  antiquity 
in  his  romnniic  mind.  There  was  one  spot  in 
particular,  full  in  view  of  the  church,  where  he 
would  often  lay  himself  down,  and  fix  his  eyes,  as 
It  were,  in  a  trance.  On  Sundays,  as  lotig  as  day- 
light lasted,  he  would  walk  alone  in  the  country 
around  Bristol,  taking  draw'ings  of  churches,  or 
other  objects  that  struck  his  imagination. 

"  During  the  few  months  of  his  existence  in 
London,  his  letters  to  his  mother  and  sister,  which 
were  always  accompanied  with  presents,  expressed 
the  most  joyous  anticipations.     But  suddenly  all 


the  fltish  of  his  gay. hopes  and-  busy  projectsltr 
niitiated  in  despair.  The  particular  causes  which 
led  to  his  catastrophe  have  not  been  distinctly 
traced.  His  own  descriptions  of  his  prospetjt's 
are  but  little  to  be  trusted;  for  while  apparently 
exchanging  his  shadowy  visions  of  Rowley  for  the 
real  adventures  of  life,  he  was  still  moving  under 
the  spell  of  an  imnginaiion  that  saw  every  thing  in 
exaggerated  colours.  Out  of  this  dream  he  was 
at  length  awakened,  when  he  found  that  he  had 
miscalculated  the  chances  of  patronage  and  the 
profits  of  literary  labour. 

"  The  heart  which  can  peruse  the  fate  of  Chat- 
terton without  being  moved,  is  little  to  be  envied 
for  its  tranquillity ;  but  the  intellects  of  those  men 
must  be  as  deficient  as  their  hearts  are  uncharitable, 
who,  confounding  all  shades  of  moral  distinction, 
have  ranked  his  literary  fiction  of  Rtiwley  in  the 
same  class  of  crimed  with  pecuniary  forgery ;  and 
have  calculated  that  if  he  had  not  died  by  his  own 
hand  he  would  have  probably  ended  his  days  upon 
a  gallows  !  This  disgusting  sentence  has  been 
pronounced  upon  a  youth  who  was  exemplary  for 
severe  study,  temperance,  and  natural  affection. 
His  Rowleian  forgery  must  indeed  be  pronounced 
improper  by  the  general  law  which  condemns  all 
serious  and  deliberate  falsifications  ;  but  it  deprived 
no  man  of  his  fame;  it  had  no  sacrilegious  interfer- 
ence with  the  memory  of  departed  genius ;  it  had 
not,  hke  Lauder's  imposture,  any  malignant  motive 
to  rob  a  party,  or  a  country,  of  a  name  which  waa 
its  pride  and  ornament. 

"  Setting  aside  the  opinion  of  those  uiicharitablo 
biographers,  whose  imaginations  have  conciucted 
him  to  the  gibbet,  it  may  be  owned  that  his  up. 
formed  character  exhibited  strong-  and  conflicting 
eleiTients  of  good  and  evil.  Even  the  momentary 
project  of  the  infidel  boy  to  become  a  Methodist 
preacher,  betrays  an  obliquity  of  design  and  a  con- 
tempt of  huiTian  credulity  that  is  not  very  amiable. 
But  had  he  been  spared,  his  pride  and  ambition 
would  probably  have  come  to  flow  in  their  proper 
channels.  His  understanding  would  have  taught 
him  the  practical  value  of  truth  and  the  dignity  of 
virtue,  and  he  would  have,  despised  artifice,  when 
he  had  felt  the  strength  and  security  of  wisdom. 
In  estimating  the  promises  of  his  genius,  I  would 
rather  lean  to  the  utmost  enthusiasm  of  his  admir- 
ers, thSn  to  the  cold  opinion  of  those  who  are  afraid 
of  being  bhnded  to  the  defects  of  the  poems  attrib- 
uted to  Rowley,  by  the  veil  of  obsolete  phraseology 
which  is  thrown  over  them. 

"The  inequality  of  Chatterton's  various  pro- 
ductions'may  be  compared  to  the  disproportions  of 
the  ungrown  giant.  His  works  had  nothing  of  the 
definite  neatness  of  that  precocious  talent  which 
stops  short  in  early  maturity.  His  thirst  for  know- 
ledoe  was  that  of  a  being  tanght  by  instinct  to  lay 
up  materials  for  the  exercise  of  great  and  unde- 
veloped powers.  Even  in  his  favourite  maxim, 
pushed  it  might  be  to  hyperbole,  that  a  man  by 
abstinence  and  perseverance  might  accomplish 
whatever  he  pleased,  may  be  traced  the  indications 
of  a  genius  which  nature  had  meant  to  achieve  works 
ofimmortaliiy.  Tasso  alone  can  be  compared  to  him 
as  a  juvenile  prodigy.  No  English  poet  ever  equal- 
led him  at  the  same  age." — Vol.  vi.  ppt  156-^162. 

The  account  of  Gray  is  excellent,  and  that 
of  Goldsmith  delightful.  We  can  afford  to 
give  but  an  inconsiderable  part  of  it. 

"  Goldsrriith's  poetry  enjoys  a  calm  and  steady 
popularity.  It  inspires  us,  indeed,  with  no  admira- 
tion of  daring  design,  or  of  fertile  invention  ;  but  it 
presents,  wiiiiin  its  narrow  Hmits,  a  distinct  and  un- 
broken view  of  poetical  deliahtfulness.  His  descrip- 
tions and  sentiments  have  the  piire  zest  of  nature. 
He  is  refined  without  false  delicacy,  and  correct 
withoTit  insipidity.  Perhaps  there  is  an  intellecfual 
composure  in  his  manner,  which  may,  in  some  pas- 
sages, be  said  to  approach  to  the  reserved  and  pro- 
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saic ;  but  he  unbends  from  this  graver  slraiti  of 
reflection,  to  teTiderness,  anid  even  to  playfulness, 
with  ail  ease  and  grace  almost  exclusively  his  own : 
and  connects  extensive  views  of  the  happiness  and 
interests  of  society,  with  pictures  of  life,  that  touch 
the  heart  by  their  familiarity.  Hia  langt^sge  is  cer- 
tainly simple,  though  it  is  not  cast  in  a  rugged  or 
careless  mould.  He  is  no  disciple  of  the  gaunt  and 
famished  school  of  simplicity.  Deliberalely  as  he 
wrote,  he  cannot  be  accused  of  wanting  natural  and 
idiomalic  expression ;  but  still  it  is  select  and  re- 
fined expression.  He  uses  the  ornaments  which 
must  always  dislinguish  true  poelry  from  prose  ; 
and  when  he  adopis  colloquial  plainness,  it  is  with 
the  utmost  care  and  skill,  to  avoid  a  vulgar  humility. 
There  is  more  of  this-  elegant  simpliciry,  of  ihis 
chaste  economy  and  choice  of  words,  in  Goldsmiih, 
thaii  in  any  modern  poet,  or  perhaps  than  would  be 
attainable  or  desirable  as  a  standard  for  every  writer 
of  rhyme.  In  extensive  narrative  poems  such  a 
style  would  be  loo  diflicult.  There  is  a  noble  pro- 
priety even  in  the  careless  strength  of  great  poems 
as  in  the  roughness  of  castle  walls;  and,  generally 
speaking,  where  there  is  a  long  course  of  siory,  or 
observation  of  life  to  be  pursued,  such  exquisite 
touches  as  those  of  Goldsmith  would  be  too  cosily 
materials  for  sustaining  it.  The  tendency  towards 
abstracted  observation  in  his  poetry  agrees  peculiarly 
wiih  the  compendiousfbrm  of  expression  which  he 
studied;  whilst  the  homefelt  joys,  on  which  his 
fancy  loved  to  repo.se,  required  at  once  the  chastest 
and  sweetest  colours  of  language,  to  make  them 
harmonize  with  the  dignity  ofa  philosophical  poem. 
His  whole  manner  has  a  still  depth  of  feeling  and 
reflectisn,  which  gives  back  the  image  of  nature 
unruffled  and  minutely.  He  has  no  redurtdant 
thoughts,  or  false  transports ;  but  seems  on  every 
occasion  to  have  weighed  the  impulse  to  which  he 
surrendered  himself. '  Whatever  ardour  or  casual 
felicities  he  may  have  thus  sacrificed,  he  gained  a 
high  degree  of  purity  and  self-possession.  His 
chaste  pathos  makes  him  an  insiimaling  moralist ; 
and  throws  a  charm  of  Claude-hke  softness  over  his 
descriptions  of  homely  objects,  that  would  seem 
only  fit  to  be  the  subjects  of  Dutch  painting.  But 
his  quiet  enthusiasm  leads  the  affections  to  humble 
things  without  a  vulgar  association  ;  and  he  inspires 
us  with  a  fondness  to  trace  the  simplest  recollections 
of  Auburn,  till  we  coimt  the  furniture  of  its  ale- 
house, and  listen  to  the  'varnished,  clock  that 
clicked  behind  the  doorl'  "—pp.  261-7-263. 

There  is  too  much  ofWiJliam  Whitehead, 
and  almost  too  much  of  Eiohaid  Glover, — and 
a  great  deal  too  much  of  Amhurst  Selden, 
Biamston,  and  Mesfon.  Indeed  the  ne  quid 
mmis  seems  to  have  been  Kiore  forgotten  by 
the  learned  editor  in  the  last,  than  in  any  of 
the  other  volumes.  Yet  there  is  by  no  means 
too  much  of  Burns,  or  Cowper,  or  even  of  the 
Wartons.  The  abstract  of  Burns'  life  is  beau- 
tiful ;  and  we  are  most  willing  to  acknowledge 
that  the  defence  of  the  poet,  against  some  of 
the  severities  of  this  Journal,  is  substanti?i]ly 
successful.  No  one  who  reads  all  that  we 
have  written  of  Burns,  will  doubt  of  the  sin- 
cerity of  our  admiration  for  his  genius,  or  of 
the  depth  of  our  veneration  and  sympathy  for 
his  lofty  character  and  his  untimely  fate. 
We  still  think  he  had  a  vulgar  taste  in  letter- 
writing;  and  too  frequently  patronized  the 
belief  of  a  connection  between  licentious  in- 
dulgences and  generosity  of  character.  But, 
on  looking  back  on  what  we  have  said  on 
these  subjects,  we  are  sensible  that  we  have 
expressed  ourselves  with  too  much  bitter- 
ness, and  made  the  words  of  pur  censure  far 
more  comprehensive  than  oul  meaning.  A 
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certain  tone  of  exaggeration  is  incident,  we 
fear,  to  the  sort  of  writing  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Reckoning  a  little  too  much,  per- 
haps, on  the  dulness  of  our  readers,  we  are 
often  led,  unconsciously,  to  overstate  ocr 
sentiments,  in  order  to  inake  them  under- 
stood ;  and,  where  a  little  controversial 
warmth  is  added  to  a  little  love  of  effect, 
an  excess  of  colouring  is  apt  to  steal  over 
the  canvass  which  ultimately  offends  no 
eye  so  much  as  our  own.  We  gladly  make 
this  expiation  to  the  shade  of  bur  ilkstrioua 
country  mail. 

In  his  observations  on  Joseph  Warton,  Mi. 
C.  resumes  the  controversy  about  the  poetical 
character  of  Pope,  upon  which  he  had  entered 
at  the  close  of  his  Essay ;  and  'as  to  which 
we  hope  to  have,  some  other  opportunity  of 
giving  our  opinions.  At  present,  however,  we 
must  hasten  to  a  conclusion ;  and  ^hall  make 
our  last  extracts  from  the  notice  of  Cowper, 
which  is  drawn  up  on  somewhat  of  a  larger 
scale  than  any  other  in  the  work.  The  ab- 
stract of  his  life  is  given  with  great  tenderness 
and  beauty,  and  with  considerable  fulness  of 
detail.  But  the  remarks  on  his  poetry  are  the 
most  precious, — and  are  all  that  we  have  now 
room  to  borrow. 

"  The  nature  of  Cowper's  works  makes  us 
peculiarly  ideiitify  the  poet  and  the  man  in  perusing 
them.  As  an  individual,  he  was  retired  and  wearied 
from  the  vanities  of  the  world  ;  and,  as  an  original 
writer,  he  left  the  ambitious  and  luxuriant  subjects 
of  fiction  and  passion,  for  those  of  real  life  and  sim- 
ple nature,  and  for  the  development  of  bis  own 
earnest  feelings,  in  behalf  of  moral  and  religious 
truth.  His  language  has  such  a  masculine  idiom- 
atic strength,  and  his  manner,  whether  he  rises 
into  grace  or  falls  into  negligence,  has  so  much 
plain  and  familiar  freedom,  that  we  read  no  poetry 
with  a  deeper  conviction  of  its  sentiments  having 
come  from  the  author's  heart ;  and'of  the  enthu- 
siasm, in  whatever  he  describes,  having  been  un- 
feigned and  unexaggerated.  lie  iinpresses  us  with 
the  idea  of  a  being,  whose  fine  spirit  had  been  long 
enough  in  the  mixed  society  of  the  world  to  be 
polished  by  its  intercourse,  and  yet  withdrawn  so 
soon  as  to  retain  an  unworldly  .degree  of  purity  and 
simplicity.  He  was  advanced  in  years  before  he 
became  an  author;  but  his  compositions  display  a 
tenderness  of  feeling  so  youthfully  preserved,  and 
even  a  vein  of  humour  so  far  from  being  extinguished 
by  his  ascetic  habits,  that  we  can  scarcely  regret  his 
not  having  written  them  at  an  earher  period  of  life. 
For  he  blends  the  determination  of  age  with  an 
exquisite  and  ingenuous  sensibility ;  and  though  he 
sports  very  much  with  his  subjects,  yet,  when  he  is 
in  earnest,  there  is  a  gravity  of  long-felt  conviction 
in  his  sentiments,  which  gives  an  uncommon  ripe- 
ness of  character  to  his  poetry. 

"It  is  due  to  Cowper  to  fix  our  regard  on  this 
unafiectedness  and  authenticity  of  his  works,  con- 
sidered as  representations  of  himself,  because  he 
forms  a  striking  instance  of  genius  writing  the  his- 
tory of  its  o\vn  secluded  feelings,  reflections,  and 
enjoyments,  in  a  shape  so  interesting  as  to  engage 
the  imagination  like  a  work  of  fiction.  He  has  in- 
vented no  character  in  fable,  nor  in  the  drama  ;  but 
lie  has  left  a  record  of  his  own  character,  whirh 
foriiis  not  only  an  object  of  deep  sympathy,  but  a 
subject  fiT  !ie  study  of  human  nature.  His  verse 
it  is  true,  considered  as  such  a  record,  abounds  with 
opposite  traits  of  severity  and  gentleness,  of  play- 
fulness and  superstition,  of  solemnity  and  mirth, 
which  appear  almost  anomalous  ;  and  theie  '.s,  un- 
do\ibtedly,  sometimes  an  air  of  moody  versatility  in 
the  extreme  contrasts  of  his  feelings.    But  looking 
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to  his  poetry  as  an  entire  structure,  it  has  a  massive 
air  of  sincerity.  It  is  founded  in  steadfast  princi- 
ples of  belief;  and,  if  we  may  prolong  ihe  archi- 
tectural metaphor,  though  its  arches  may  be  some- 
times gloomy,  its  tracery  sportive,  and  its  lights  and 
shadows  groiesquely  crossed,  yet  altogether  it  slill 
forms  a  vast,  various,  and  interesting  monument  of 
ihs  builder's  mind.  Young's  works  are  as  devout, 
as  satirical,  sometimes  as  merry,  as  those  of  Cow- 
per;  and,  undoubtedly,  more  witty.  Bui  the  melan- 
choly and  wit  of  Young  do  not  make  up  to  us  the 
idea  of  a  conceivable  or  natural  being.  He  has 
sketched  in  his  pages  the  ingenious,  but  incongruous 
form  of  a  fictitious  mind-^Cowper's  soul  speaks 
from  his  volumes." 

"  Considering  the  tenor  and  circumstances  of  his 
life,  it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at,  that  some 
asperities  and  peculiarities  should  have  adhered  lo  the 
strong  stem  of  his  genius,  like  the  moss  and  fungus 
that  cling  to  some  noble  oak  of  the  forest,  amidst  the 
damps  of  its  unsunned  retirement.  It  is  more  sur- 
prising that  he  preserved,  in  such  seclusion,  so  much 
genuine  power  of  comic  observation.  There  is  much 
of  the  full  distinctness  of  Theophrastus,  and  of  the 
nervous  and  concise  spirit  of  La  Bruyere,  in  his 
piece  entitled  '  Conversation,'' with  a  cast  of  humour 
superadded,  which  is  peculiarly  English,  and  not  to 
be  found  out  of  England." — Vol.  vii.  pp.  357,  358. 

Of  his  greatest  work,  The  Task,  he  after- 
wards observes, 

"His  whimsical  oulset  in  a  work,  where  he 
promises  so  liltle  and  performs  so  much,  may  be 
advantageously  contrasted  with  those  magnificent 
commencement  of  poems,  which  pledge  both  the 
reader  and  the  writer,  in  good  earnest,  to  a  task. 
Cowper's  poem,  on  the  contrary,  is  like  a  river, 
which    rises   from  a   playful  little   fountain,   and 

Eathers  beauty  and  magnitude  as  it  proceeds.  He 
sads  us  abroad. into  his  daily  walks;  he  exhibits 
the  landscapes  which  he  was  accustomed  to  con- 
template, and  the  trains  of  thought  in  which  he 
habitually  indulged.  No  attempt  is  made  to  in- 
terest us  in  legendary  fictions,  or  historical  recol- 
lections connected  wiih  the  ground  over  which  he 
expatiates ;  all  is  plainness  and  reality :  But  we 
instantly  recognise  the  true  poet,  in  the  clearness, 
sweetness,  and  fidelity  of  his  scenic  draughts ;  in 
his  power  of  giving  novelty  to  what  is  common; 
and  in  the  high  reRsh,  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of 
rural  sights  and  sounds,  which  he  communicates 
to  the  spirit.  '  His  eyes  drink  the  rivers  with  de- 
light.' He  excites  an  idea,  thai  almost  amounts  to 
sensation,  of  the  freshness  and  delight  of  a  rural 
walk,  even  when  he  leads  us  to  the  wasteful  com- 
mon, which 

'  Overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 

With  prickly  gorse,  that,  shapeless  and  deform'd. 
And  dang'rous  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom. 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasin^  ramble.     There  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriProus  herbs 
And  fungou.s  fruits  of  earth,  regale's  the  sense 
With  luxuries  of  unexpected  sweets.' 

*'His  rural  prospects  have  far  less  variety  and 
compass  than  those  of  Thomson  ;  but  his  graphic 
"touches  are  more  close  and  minute :  not  that 
Thomson  was  either  deficient  or  undelightful  in 
circumstantial  traits  of  the  beauty  of  nature,  but 
he  looked  to  her  as  a  whole  more  than  Cowper. 
His  genius  was  more  excursive  and  philosophical. 
The  poet  of  Olney,  on  the  conirary,  regarded 
human  philosophy  with  something  of  theological 
contempt.  "Tohis  eye,  the  great  and  little  things 
of  this  world  were  levelled  into  an  equality,  by  his 
recolleciion  of  the  power  and  purposes  of  Him 
who  made  ihem.  They  are,  in  his  view,  only  as 
toys  spread  on  ihe  lap  and  carpet  of  nature,  for 
this  childhood  of  our  itnmortal  being.  This  reli- 
gious indifference  to  ihe  world  is  far,  indeed,  from 
blunting  his  sensibility  to  the  genuibe  and  simple 


beauties  of  creation  ;  but  it  gives  hia  taste  a  ran. 
tentment  and  fellowship  with  humble  things.  |i 
makes  him  careless  of  selecling  and  refining  his 
views  of  nature  beyond  their  actual  appearances. 
He  contemplated  the  face  of  plain  rural  English 
Jife,  in  moments  of  leisure  and  sensibility,  till  its 
minutest  features  were  impressed  upon  his  fancy  ; 
and  he  sought  not  to  embellish  what  he  loved. 
Hence  his  landscapes  have  less  of  the  ideally  beau- 
tiful than  Thomson's;  but  they  have, an  unrivalled 
charm  of  truth  and  reality. 

"  He  is  one  of  the  few  poets,  who  have  indulged 
neither  in  descriptions  nor  acknowledgments  of 
the  passion  of  love  ;  but  there  is  no  poet  who  lias 
given  us  a  finer  concepiion  of  the  ^menity  of 
ferpale  influence.  Of  all  the  verses  that  have  been 
ever  devoted  to  the  subject  of  domestic  happiness, 
those  in  his  winter  evening,  at  the  opening  of  the 
fourth  book  of  The  Task,  are  perhaps  ihe  most 
beautiful.  In  perusing  that  scene  of  '  intimate  de- 
lighis,'  'fireside  enjoyments,'  and  'home-born 
happiness,'  we  seem  to  recover  a  part  of  the  for- 
gotien  value  of  existence  ;  when  we  recognise  the 
means  of  its  blessedneSs  so  widely  dispensed,  and 
so  cheaply  attainable,  and  find  them  susceptible 
of  descriplion  at  once  so  enchanting  and  so  faiihful. 

"  'I'hough  the  scenes  of  The  'i'ask  are  laid  in' 
reiirement,  the  poem  affords  an  amusing  perspec- 
tive of  human  affairs.  Remote  as  the  poet  was 
from  the  stir  of  the  great  Babel,  from  the  'rim- 
fusa  ionus  Jlrbis,  et  UliBtabile  murmur,^  hG  glances 
at  most  of  the  subjects  of  public  interest  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  his  contemporaries.  On 
those  subjects,  it  is  but  faint  praise  to  say  that  ho 
espoused  the  side  of  justice  and  humanity.  Abund- 
ance of  mediocrity  of  talent  is  to  be  found  on  tha 
same  side,  rather  injuring  than  promoting  the 
cause,  by  its  officious  declamation.  But  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  stale  commonplace  ana 
cuckooism  of  sentiment,  than  the  philanihropia 
eloquence  of  Cowper — he  speaks  '  like  one  having! 
authority.'  Society  is  his  delator.  Poeiical  expo- 
sitions of  the  horrors  of  slavery  may,  indeed,  seem 
very  unlikely  agents  in  coniribuiing  to  desiroy  il ; 
and  it  is  possible  ihat  the  most  refined  planter  in 
the  West  Indies,  may  look  with  neither  shame 
nor  compunction  on  Itis  own  image  in  the  pages 
of  Cowper.  But  such  appeals  to  ihe  heart  of  ihe 
community  are  not  lost !  They  fix  themselves 
silently  in  the  popular  memory  ;  and  they  becon^e,, 
at  last,  a  part  of  that  public  opinion,  which  must, 
sooner  or  later,  wrench  the  lash  froni  the  hand  of 
the  oppressor." — pp.  359 — 364. 

But  we  must  no-w  break  away  at  once  from 
this  delightful  occupation;  and  take  our  final 
farewell  of  a  work,  in  which,  what  is  original, 
is  scarcely  less  valuable  than  what  is  repub- 
lished, and  in  which  the  genius  of  a  living 
Poet  has  shed  a  fresh  grace  over  the  fading 
glories  of  so  many  of  his  departed  brothers. 
We  wish  somebody  would  continue  the  work, 
by  furnishing  us  with  Specimens  of  our  Living 
Poets.  It  would  be  more  difficult,  to  be  sure, 
and  more  dangerous ;  but.  in  some  respects, 
it  would  also  be  more  useful.  The  beauties 
of  the  unequal  and  voluminous  writers  would 
be  more  conspicuous  in  a  selection ;  and  the 
different  styles  and  schools  of  poetry  wo-jld 
be  brought  into  fairer  and  nearer  terms  of 
comparison,  by  the  mere  juxtaposition  of  theii 
best  productions ;  while  a  better  and  olearei 
view  would  be  obtained,  both  of  the  general 
progress  and  apparent  tendencies  of  the  art, 
than  can  easily  be  gathered  from  the  separate 
study  of  each  important  production.  Tha 
mind  of  the  critic,  too,  would  be  at  onco  en- 
lightened and  tranquillized  by  the  very  grpat- 
ness  o(  the  horizon   thus  subjected  to  bis 
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eurvey ;  and  he  wouid  probaMy  regard,  both 
with  less  enthusiasm  and  less  offence,  those 
contrasted  and  ioompensating  beauties  and 
defects,  when  presented  together,  and  as  it 
were  in  combination,  than  he  can  ever  do 
when  they  come  upon  him  in  distinct  masses, 
ana  without  the  relief  and  softening  of  so  va- 
ried an  .assemblage.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
cannot  be  dissembled,  that  such  a  work  would 
be  very  trying  to  the  unhappy  editor's  pro- 
phetic reputation,  as  well  as  to  his  imparti- 
ality and  temper ;  and  would,  at  all  events, 


subject  him  to  the  most  furious  imputations 
of  unfairness  and  malignity.  In  point  of 
courage  and  candour,  we, do  not  know  any- 
body who  would  do  it  much  better  than 
ourselves!  And  if  Mr.  Campbell  could 
only  impart  to  us  a  fair  share  of  his  ele- 
gance, his  fine  perceptions,  and  his  con- 
ciseness, we  should  like  nothing  better  loan 
to  suspend,  for  a  while,  these  periodical  lu- 
cubrations, and  furnish  out  a  gallery  of  Liv- 
ing Bards,  to  match  this  exhibition  of  the 
Departed. 


i^nQusi',  1811.) 

The  Dramatic  Works  0/ John  Ford;  with  an  Introduction  and  Explanatory  Notes.   By  Henet 
Weber,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  950.     Edinbwrgh  and  London:  1811. 


All  true  lovers  of  English  poetry  have 
been  long  in  love  with  the  drama-tists  of 
the  tim6  of  Elizabeth  and  James;  and 
must  have  been  sensibly  comforted  by  their 
late  restoration  to  some  degree  of  favour 
and  notoriety.  If  there  was  any  good  rea- 
son, indeed,  to  believe  that  the  notice  which 
they  have  recently  attracted  proceeded  from 
any  thing  but  that  indisci;iminate  rage  for 
editing  and  annotating  by  which  the  present 
times  are  so  happily  distinguished,  we  should 
be  disposed  to  hail  it  as  the  most  unequivocal 
symptom  of  improvement  in  public  taste  that 
has  yet  occurred  to  reward  and  animate  our 
labours.  At  all  events,  however,  it  gives  us 
a  chance  for  such  an  improvement ;  by  placing 
in  the  hands  of  many,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  heard  of  them,  some  of  those  beau- 
tiful performances  which  we  haye  ajways 
regarded  as  among  the  most  pleasing  and 
characteristic  productions  of  our  native  genius. 
Ford  certainly  is  not  the  best  of  those  ne- 
glected writers, — nor  Mr.  Weber  by  any  means 
the  best  of  their  recent  editors :  But  we  cannot 
resist  the  opportunity  which  this  publication 
seems  to  afford,  of  saying  a  word  or  two  of  a 
class  of  writers,  >vhom  we  have  long. wor- 
shipped in  secret  with  a  sort  of  idolatrous 
veneration,  and  novv  find  once  more  brought 
forward  as  candidates  for  public  applause. 
The  cera  to  which  they  belong,  indeed,  has 
always  appeared  to  us  by  far  the  brightest  in 
the  history  of  English  literature, — or  indeed 
of  human  intellect  and  capacity.  There 
never  was,  any  where,  any  thing  like  the 
sixty  or  seventy  years  that  elapsed  from  the 
middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  to  the  period  of 
the  Restoration.  In  point  of  real  force  and 
originality  of  genius,  neitheif  the  age  of  Peri- 
cles, nor  the  age  of  Augustus,  jior  the  times 
of  Leo  X.,  nor  of  Louis  XIV.,  can  come  at  all 
into  comparison:  For,  in  that  short  period, 
we  shall  find  the  names  of  almost  all  the 
very  great  men  that  this  nation  has  ever 
produced, — the  names;  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Bacon,  and  Spenser,  aiid  Sydney,  —  and 
Hooker,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  and  Raleigh, 


— and  Napier,  and  Milton,  and  Cudworth, 
and  Hobbes,  and  many  others ; — men,  all  of 
them,  not  merely  of  great  talents  and  ac- 
complishments, but  of  vast  compass  and 
reach  of  understanding,  and  of  minds  truly 
creative  and  original ; — not  perfecting  art  by 
the  delicacy  of  their  taste,  or  digesting  know- 
ledge by  the  justness  of  their  reasonings ;  bu! 
making  vast  and  substantial  additions  to  the 
materials  upon  which  taste  and  reason  must 
hereafter  be  employed, — and  enlarging,  to  an 
incredible  and  unparalleled  extent,  both  the 
stores  and  the  resources  of  the  human  facul 
ties. 

Whether  the  brisk  concussion  which  was 
given  to  men's  minds  by  the  Jbrce  of  the 
Reformation  had  much  effect  in  producing 
this  sudden  development  of  British  genius;, 
we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  For  bur 
own  part,  we  should  be  rather  inclined  to 
hold,  that  the  Reforrpation  itself  was  "but  one 
symptom  or  effect  of  that  great  spirit  of  pro- 
gression and  improvement  which  had  been 
set  in  operation  by  deeper  and  more  general 
causes;  and  which  afterwards  blossoined  out 
into  this  splendid  harvest  of  authorship.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  the  causes  that 
determined  the  ,  appearance  of  those  gTeat 
works,  the  fact  i^  certain,  not  only  that  they 
appeared  together  in  great  numbers,  but  that 
they  possessed  a  common  character,  which, 
in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of  their  sub- 
jects and  designs,  would  have  made  them  be 
classed  together  as  the  works  of  the  same 
order  or  description  of  men,  even  if  they  had 
appeared  at  the  most  idistant  intervals  of 
tipie.  They  are  the  works  of  Giants,  in 
short,  T-  and  of  Giants  of  one  nation  and » 
family; — and  their  characteristics  are,  great 
force,  boldness,  and  originality^  together  with 
a  certain  racipess  of  English  peculiarity, 
which  distinguishes  thein  from  all  those  per- 
formances that  have  since  been  produced 
among  ourselves,  upon  a  more  vague  and 
general  idea  of  European  excelleiice.  Their 
sudden  appearance,  indeed,. in  a.11  this  splen- 
dour of  native  luxuriance,  can  only  be  com 
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pared  to  wliat  happens  on  the  breaking  up  of 
a  virgin  soil, — where  all  the  indigenous  plants 
spring  up  at  once  with  a  rank  and  irrepressi- 
ble fertilitj-,  and  display  whatever  is  peculiar 
or  excellent  in  their  nature,  on  a  scale  the 
most  conspicuous  and  magnificent.  The  crops 
are  not  indeed  so  clean,  as  where  a  more 
exhausted  mould  has  been  stimulated  by 
systematic  cultivation;  nor  so  profitable,'  as 
where  their  quality  has  been  varied  by  a 
judicious  admixture  of  exotics,  and  accom- 
modated to  the  demands  of  the  universe  by 
the  combinations  of  an  unlimited  trade.  But 
to  those  whose  chief  object  of  admiration  is 
the  living  power  and  energy  of  vegetation, 
and  who  take  delight  in  contemplating  the 
various  forms  of  her  unforced  and  natural 
perfection,  no  spectacle  can  be  more  rich, 
splendid,  or  attractive. 

In  the  times  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
classical  learning,  though  it  had  made  great 
progress,  had  by  no  means  become  an  exclu- 
sive study;  and  the  ancients  had  not  yet 
been  permitted  to  subdue  men's  minds  to  a 
sense  of  hopeless  inferiority,  or  to  condemn 
the  moderns  to  the  lot  of  humble  imitators. 
They  were  resorted  to,  rather  to  furnish  ma- 
terials and  occasional  ornaments,  than  as 
models  for  the  general  style  of  composition ; 
and^  while  they  enriched  the  imagination,  and 
insensibly,  improved  the  taste  of  their  suc- 
cessors, they  did  not  at  all  restrain  their  free- 
dom, or  impair  their  originahty.  No  common 
standard  had  yet  been  erected,  td  which  all 
the  works  of  European  genius  were  required 
to  conform ;  and  no  general  authority  was 
acknowledged,  by  which  all  private  or  local 
ideas  of  excellence  must  submit  to  be  cor- 
rected. Both  readers  and  authors  were  com- 
paratively few  in  number.  The  former  were 
infinitely  less  critical  and  difficult  than  they 
have  since  become ;  and  the  latter,  if  they 
were  not'  less  solicitous  about  fame,  were  at 
least  much  less  jealous  and  timid  as  to  the 
hazards  which  attended  its  pursuit.  Men, 
indeed,  seldom  took  to  writing  in  those  days, 
unless  they  had  a  great  deal  of  matter  to 
communicate;  jaid  neither  imagined  that 
they  could  make  a  reputation  by  delivering 
commonplaces  in  an  elegant  manner,  or  that 
the  substantial  value  of  their  sentiments 
would  be  disregarded  for  a  little  rudeness  or 
negligence  in  the  finishing  They  were 
habituated,  therefore,  both  to  depend  upon 
their  own  resources,  and  to  draw  upon  them 
without  fear  or  anxiety;  and  followed  the 
dictates  of  their  own  taste  and  judgment, 
without  standing  much  in  awe  of  the  ancients, 
of  their  readers,  or  of  each  other. 

The  achievements  of  Bacon,  and  those  who 
set  free  our  understandings  from  the  shackles 
of  Papal  and  of  tyrannical  imposition,  afibrd 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  benefit  which  re- 
sulted to  the  reasoning  faculties  from  this 
happy  independence  of  the  first  great  wri- 
ters of  this  nation.  But  its  advantages  were, 
if  possible,  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  mere 
literary  character  of  their  productions.  The 
quantity  of  l^right  thoughts,  of  original  images, 
and  splendid  expressions,  which  they  poured 


forth  upon  every  occasion,  and  by  which  they 
illuminated  and  adorned  the  darkest  and  most 
rugged  topics  to  which  they  had' happened  to 
turn  themselves,  is  such  as  has  never  been 
equalled  in  any  other  age  or  country;  and 
places  them  at  least  as  high,  in  point  of 
fancy  and  imagination,  as  of  force  of  reason, 
or  comprehensiveness  of  understanding.  In 
this  highest  and  most  comprehensive  sense 
of  the  word,  a  great  proportion  of  the  writers 
we  have  alluded  to  were  Poets :  and,  without 
going  to  those  who  composed  in  metre,  and 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  delight,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  there  is  in  any  one  of  the 
prose  folios  of  Jereihy  Taylor  more  fine  fancy 
and  original  imagery — more  brilliant  concep- 
tions and  glowing  expressions — more  new 
figures,  and  new  applications  of  old  figures — 
more,  in  short,  of  the  body  and  the  soul  of 
poetry,  than  in  all  the  odes  and  the  epics  that 
have  since  been  produced  in  Europe.  There 
are  large  portions  of  Barrow,  and  of  Hooker 
and  Bacon,  of  which  we  may  say  nearly  as 
much :  nor  can  any  one  have  a  tolerably  ade^ 
quate  idea  of  the  riches  of  our  language  and 
our  native  genius,  who  has  not  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  prose  writers,  as  well  aa 
the  poets,  of  thii  memorable  period. 

The  civil  wars,  and  the  fanaticism  by  which 
they  were  fostered,  checked  all  this  fine  bloom 
of  the  imagination,  and  gave  a  difl^erent  and 
less  attractive  character  to  the  energies  which 
they  could  not  extingxiish.  Yet,  those  were 
the  times  that  matured  and  drew  forth  the 
dark,  but  powerful  genitis  of  such  men  as 
Cromwell,  and  Harrison,  and  Fleetwood,  ka. 
— the  milder  and  more  generous  enthusiasm 
of  Blake,  and  Hutchison,  and  Hampden — 
and  the  stirring  and  indefatigable  spirit  of 
Pym,  ^nd  Hollis,  and  Vane^and  the  chival- 
rous and  accomplished  loyalty  of  Strafibrd  and 
Falkland ;  at  the  same  time  ttat  they  stiBiu- 
lated  and  repaid  the  severer  studies  of  Coke, 
and  Selden,  and  Milton.  The  Drama,  how- 
ever, was  entirely  destoyed,  and  has  never 
since  regained  its  honours;  and  Poetry,  in 
genera],  lost  its  ease,  and  its  majesty  and 
Force,  along  with  its  copiousness  and  origi- 
nality. 

The  Restoration  made  things  still  worse: 
for  it  broke  down  the  barriers  of  our  literary 
independence,  and  reduced  us  to  a  province 
of  the  great  republic  of  Europe.  The  genius 
and  fancy  which  lingered  through'  the  usur- 
pation, though  soured  and  blighted  ty  the 
severities  of  that  inclement  season,  were  still 
genuine  English  genius  and  fancy;  and 
owned  no  aflegiance  to  any  foreign  authori- 
ties. But  the  Re.storation  brought  in  a  French 
taste  upon  us,  and  what  was  called  a  classical 
and  a  polite  taste ;  and  the  wings  of  our  Eng- 
lish Muses  were  clipped  and  trimmed,  and 
their  flights  regulated  at  the  expense  of  all 
that  was  peculiar,  and  much  of  what  was 
brightest  in  their  beauty.  The  King  and  his 
courtiers,  during  their  long  exile,  had  of  course 
imbibed  the  taste  of  their  protectors ;  and, 
coming  froin  the  gay  court  of  France,^vilh 
sornething.of  that  additidnal  profligacy  that 
belonged  to  their  outcast   and    adventurer 
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character,  were  likely  enough  to  be  revolted 
by  the  peculiarities,  and  by  the  very  excel- 
lences, of  our  native  literature.  The  grand 
and  sublime  tone  of  our  greater  poets,  ap- 
pealed to  them  dulj,  morose,  and  gloomy; 
and  the  fine  play  of  their  rich  and  unre- 
,  strained  fancy,  mere  childishness  and  folly : 
vifhile  their  frequent  lapses  and  perpetual  ir- 
regularity were  set  down  as  clear  indications 
of  barbarity  and  ignorance.  Such  sentiments, 
too,  were  natural,  we  must  admit,  for  a  few 
dissipated  and  witty  men,  accustomed  all 
their  days  to  the  regulated  splendour  of  a 
court— to  the  gay  and  heartless  gallantry  of 
French  manners — and  to  the  imposing  pomp 
and  brilliant  regularity  of  FrencR  poetry. 
But,  it  may  appear  somewhat  more  unac- 
countable that  they  should  have  been  able  to 
impose  their  sentiments  upon  the  great  body 
of  the  nation.  A  court,  indeed,  never  has  so 
much  influence  as  at  the  moment  of  a  resto- 
ration,: but  the  influence  of  an  English  court 
has  been  but  rarely  discernible  m  the  litera- 
ture of  the  country ;  and  had  it  not  been  for 
the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  nation 
was  then  placed,  we  believe  it  would  have 
resisted  this  attempt  to  naturalise  foreign  no- 
tions, as  sturdily  as  it  was  done  on  almost 
every  other  occasion. 

At  this  particular  moment,  hovrever,  the 
native  literature  of  the  country  had  been  sunk 
into  a  very  low  and  feeble  state  by  the  rigours 
of  the  usurpation, — the  best  of  its  recent 
models  laboured  under  the  reproach  of  re- 
publicanism,— and  the  courtiers  were  not  only 
disposed  to  see  all  its  peculiarities  with  an 
eye  of  scorn  and  aversion,  but  had  even  a 
good'  deal  to  say  in  favour  of  that  very  oppo- 
site style  to  wmch  they  had  been  habituated. 
It  was  a  witty,  and  a  grand,  and  a  splendid 
style.  It  showed  more^  scholarship  and  art, 
than  the  luxuriant  negligence  of  the  old 
English  school;  and  was  not  only  free  from 
many  of  its  hazards  and  some  of  its  faults, 
but  possessed  merits  of  its  own,  of  a  charac- 
ter more  likely  to  please  those  who  had' then 
the  power  of  conferring  celebrity,  or  con- 
demning to  derision.  Then  it  was  a  style 
which  it  was  pecliliarly  easy  to  justify  by 
argument;  and  in  support  of  which  great 
authorities,  as  Well  as  imposing  reasons,  were 
always  ready  to  be  prodncfed.  It  came  upon 
us  with  the  air  and  the  pretension  of  being  the 
style  of  cultivated  Europe,  and  a  true  copy 
of  the  style  of  polished  antiquity.  England, 
on  the  other  hand,  had  had  but  little  inter- 
course with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time :  Her  language  was 
not  at  all  studied  on  the  Gontinent,  and  her 
native  authors  had  not  been  taken  into  account 
in  forming  those  ideal  standards  of  excellence 
which  had  been  recently  constructed  in  France 
and  Italy  upon  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
classics,  and  of  their  own  most  celebrated 
writers.  When  the  comparison  came  to  be 
made,  therefore,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  it 
should  generally  be  thought  to  be  very  much 
to  our' disadvantage,  and  to  understand  how 
the  great  multitude^  even  among  ourselves, 
should  be  dazzled  with  the  pretensions  of  the 


fashionable  style  of  writing,  and  actually  feel 
ashamed  of  their  own  richer  and  more  varied 
productions. 

'  It  would  greatly  exceed  our  limits  to  de- 
scribe accurately  the  particulars  in  which 
this  new  Continental  style  differed  from  our 
old  insular  one  :  But,  for  our  present  purpose, 
it  may  be  enough  perhaps  to  say,  that  it  was 
more  worldly,  and  more  townish, — holding 
more  of  reason,  and  ridicule,  and  authority — 
more  elaborate  and  more  assunling — address- 
ed more  to  the  judgment  than  to  the  feelings, 
and  somewhat  ostentatiously  accommodated 
to  the  habits,  or  supposed  habits,  of  persons 
in  fashionable  life.  Instead  of  tenderness  and 
fancy,  we  had  satire  and  sophistry — artificial 
declamation,  in  place  of  the  spontaneous  ani- 
mation of  genius — and  for  the  universal  lan- 
guage of  Shakespeare,  the  personalities,  the 
party  poUtics,  and  the  brutal  obscenities  of 
Dryden.  Nothing,  indeed,  can  better  charac- 
terize the  cha.nge  which  had  taken  place  in 
our  national  taste,  than  the  alterations  and 
additions  which  this  eminent  person  presumed 
— and  thought  it  necessary — to  make  on  the 
productions  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton.  The 
heaviness,  the  coarseness,  and  the  bombast 
of  that  abominable  travestie,  in  which  he  has 
exhibited  the  Paradise  Lost  in  the  form  of  an 
opera,  and  the  atrocious  indelicacy  and  com- 
passionable  stupidity  of  the  new  characters 
with  which  he  has  polluted  the  enchanted 
solitude  of  Miranda  and  Prospero  in  the 
Tempest,  are  such  instances  of  degeneracy 
as  we  would  be  apt  to  impute  rather  to  some 
transient  hallucination  in  the  author  himself, 
than  to  the  general  prevalence  of  any  sys- 
tematic bad  taste  in  the  public,  did  we  not 
know  that  Wycherly  and  his  coadjutors  were 
in  the  habit  of  converting  the  neglected  dramas 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  into  popular  plays, 
liierely  by  leaving  out  all  the  romantic  sweet- 
ness of  their  characters — turning  their  melo- 
dious blank  verse  into  vulgar  prose ^and 
aggravating  the  indelicacy  of  their  lov/er 
characters,  by.  lending  a  more  disgusting 
indecency  to  the'  whole  dramatis  persona: 

Dryden  was,  beyond  all  cornparison,  the 
greatest  poet  of  his  own  day;  and,  endued 
as  he  was  with  a  vigorous  and  discursive 
imagination,  and  possessing  a  mastery  ovei 
his  language  which  no  later  writer  has  at- 
tained, if  he  had  known  nothing  of  foreign 
literature,  and  been  left  to  form  himself  on 
the  models  of  Shakespeare,  Speriser,  and 
Milton ;  or  if  he  had  lived  in  the  country, 
at  a  distance  from  the  pollutions  of  courts, 
factions,  and  playhouses,  there  is  reason  to 
think  that  he  would'  have. built  up  the  pure 
and  original  school  of  English  poetry  so  firmly, 
as  to  have  made  it  impossible  for  fashion,  or 
caprice,  or  prejudice  of  any  sort,  ever  to  have 
rendered  any  other  popular  among  our  own 
inhabitants.  As  it  is,  he  has  not  written  one 
line  that  is  pathetic,  and  very  few  that  can 
be  considered  as  sublime. 

Addisonj  however,  was  the  consummation 
of  this  Continental  style;  and  if  it  had  pot 
been  redeemed  about  the  same  time  by  the 
fine  talents  of  Pope,  would  probably  have  so 
2A 
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far  discredited  it,  as  to  have  brought  us  back 
to  our  original  faith  half  a  century  ago.  The 
extreme  caution,  timidity,  and  flatness  of  this 
author  in  his  poetical  compositions— the  nar- 
rowness of  his  range  ill  poetical,  sentiment 
and  diction,  and  the  utter  want  either  of  pas- 
sion or  of  brilliancy,  render  it  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  born  under  the  same  sun 
with  Shakespeare,  and  vprote  but  a  century 
after  him.  His  fame,  at  this  day  stands  solely 
upon  the  delicacy,  the  modest  gaiety,  and  in- 
genious purity  of  his  prose  style ; — for  the 
occasional  elegance  and  small  ingenuity  of 
his  poems  can  never  redeem  the  poverty 
of  their  diction,  and  the  tameness  of  their 
conception.  Pope  has  incomparably  more 
spirit  and  taste  and  animation  :  but  Pope  is  a 
satirist,  and  a  moralist,  and  a  wit,  and  a  critic, 
and  a  fine  writer,  much  niore  than  he  is  a 
poet.  He  has  all  the  delicacies  and  proprie- 
ties and  felicities  of  diction — but  he  has  not  a 
great  deal  of  fancy,  and  scarcely  ever  touches 
any  of  the  greater  passions.  He  is  much  the 
best,  we  think,  of  the  classical  Continental 
school ;  but  he  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
masters — nor  with  the  pupils — of  that  Old 
English  one  from  which  there  had  been  so 
lamentable  an  apostacy.  There  are  no  pic- 
tures of  nature  or  of  simple  emotion  in  all  his 
writings.  He  is  the  poet  of  town  life,  and  of 
1  high  life,  and  of  literary  life ;  and  seems  so 
much  afraid  of  incurring  ridicule  by  the  dis- 
play of  natural  feeling  or  unregulated  fancy, 
that  it  is  difficult  not  to  imagine  that  he  would 
have  thought  such  ridicule  very  well  directed. 

The  best  of  what  we  copied  from  the  Con- 
tinental poets,  on  this  desertion  of  our  own 
great  originals,  is  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  the 
lighter  pieces  of  Prior.  That  tone  of  polite 
raillery — that  airy,  rapid,  picturesque  narra- 
tive, mixed  up  with  wit  and  naivete — that 
style,  in  short,  of  good  conversation  concentra- 
ted into  flowing  and  polished  verses,  was  not 
within  the  vein  of  our  native  poets ;  and  prob- 
ably never  would  have  been  known  am.ong 
us,  if  we  had  been  left  to  our  own  resources. 
It  is  lamentable  that  this,  which  alone  was 
worth  borrowing,  is  the  only  thing  which  has 
jot  been  retained.  The  tales  and  little  apol- 
ogues of  Prior  are  still  the  only  examples  of 
this  style  in  our  language. 

With  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne  this  foreign 
school  attained  the  summit  of  its  reputation ; 
and  has  ever  since,  we  think,  been  declining, 
though  by  slow  and  almost  imperceptible 
gradations.  Thomson  was  the  first  writer  of 
any  eminence  who  seceded  from  it,  and  made 
some  steps  back  to  the  force  and  animation 
of  our  original  poetry.  Thomson,'  however, 
was  educated  in  Scotland,  where  the  new 
style,  we  believe,  had  not  yet  become  famil- 
iar ;  and  lived,  for  a  long  time,  a  retired  and 
unambitious  life,  with  very  little  intercourse 
with  those  who  gave  the  tone  in  literature  at 
the  period  of  his€;-st  appearance.  Thomson, 
accordingly,  has  always  been  popular  with  a 
much  wider  circle  of  readers^  than  either 
Pope  or  Addison;  and,  in  spite  of  consid- 
erable vulgarity  and  signal  cumbrousness 
of  diction,  has  drawn,  even  from  the  fas- 


tidious, a  much  deeper  and  more  heartfelt 
admiration.    • 

Young  exhibit^,  we  think,  a  curious  com- 
bination, or  contrast  rather,  of  the  two  styles 
of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  Though 
incapable  either  of  tenderness  or  passion,  he 
had  a  richness  and  activity  of  fancy  that  be- 
longed rather  to  the  days  of  James  and  Eliza- 
beth, than  to  those  of  George  and  Anne  :— 
But  then,  instead  of  indulging  it,  as  the;  older 
writers  woulji  have  done,  in  easy  and  playful 
inventions,  in  splendid  descriptions,  or  glow- 
ing illustrations,  he  was  led,  by  the  restrainls 
and  established  taste  of  his  age,  to  work  it  up, 
into  strange  and  fantastical  epigrams,  or,  into 
cold  and*  revolting  hyperboles.  Instead  of 
letting  it  flow  gracefully  on,  in  9.n  easy  and 
sparkling  current,  he  perpetually  forces  it  out, 
in  jets,  or  makes  it  stagnate  in  formal  canals ; 
and  thinking  it  necessary  to  write  like  Pope, 
when  the  bent  of  his  genius  led  him  rather 
to  copy  what  was  best  in  Cowley  and  most 
fantastic  in  Shakespeare,  he  has  produced 
something  which  excites  wonder  instead  of 
admiration,  and ,  is  felt  by  every  one  to  be  at 
once  ingenious,  incongruous,  and  unnatural. 

After  Young,  there  was  a  plentiful  lack  of 
poetical  talent,  down  to  a  period  comparatively 
recent.  Akgnside  and  Gray,  indeed,  in  the 
interval,  discovered  a  new  way  of  imitating 
the  ancients ; — and  Collins  and  Goldsmith  pro- 
duced some  small  specimens  of  exquisite  and 
original  poetry.  At  last,  Co wper  threw  off  the 
whole  trammels  of  French  criticism  and  arti- 
ficial refinement;  and,  setting  at  defiance  ajl 
the  imaginary  requisites  of  poetical  diction 
and  classical  imagery — dignity  of  style,  and 
politeness  of  phraseology — ^ventured  to  write 
again  with  the  force  and  the  freedom  which 
had  characterised  the  old  school  of  English 
literature,  and  been  so  unhappily  sacrificed, 
upwards  of  a  century  before.  Co  wper  had 
many  faults,  and  some  radical  deficiencies ; 
— but  this  atoned  for  all.  There  was  some- 
thing so  delightfully  refreshing,  in  seeing 
natural  phrases  and  natural  images  again  dis- 
playing their  unforced  graces,  ^and  waving 
their  unpruned  heads  in  the  enchanted  gar- 
dens of  poetry,  that  no  one  complained  of  the 
taste  displayed  in  the  selection ; — and  Cow- 
per  is,  and  is  likely  to  continue,  the  most 
popular  of  all  who  have  written  for  the  present 
or  the  last  generation. 

Of  the  poets  who  have  come  after  him,  we 
cannot,  indeed,  say  that  they  have  attached 
themselves  to  the  school  of  Pope  and  Addi- 
son ;  or  that  they  have  even  failed  to  show  a 
much  stronger  predilection  for  the  native  beau- 
ties of  their  great  predecessors.  Southey, 
and  Wordsworth,  and  Coleridge,  and  Miss 
Baillie,  have  all  of  them  copied  Ihe  manner 
of  our  older  poets ;  and,  along  with  this  indi- 
cation of  good  ta^e,  have  given  great  proofs 
of  original  genius.  The  misfortune  is,  that 
their  copies  of  those  great  originals  are  liable 
to  the  charge  of  extreme  affectation.  They 
do  not  write  as  those  great  poets  would  have 
written:  they  merely  mimic  their  manner,  and 
ape  their  peculiarities; — and  consequently, 
though  they  profess  to  imitate  the  freest  and 
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most  careless  of  all  versifiers^  their  style  is 
more  remarkably  and  offensively  artificial 
than  that  of  any  other  class  of  writers.  They 
have  mixed  in,  too,  so  much  of  the  mawkish 
tone  of  pastoVal  innocence  and  babyish  sim- 
plicity, with  a  sort  of  pedantic  emphasis  and 
ostentatious  glitter,  that  it  is  difficult  not  to 
be  disgusted  with  their  perversity,  and  with 
the  solemn  self-complacency,  and  keen  and 
^dndictive  jealousy,  with  which  they  have  put 
in  their  claims  on  public  admiration.  But  ^e 
have  said  enough  elsewhere  of  the  faults  of 
those  authors  ;  and  shall  only  add,  at  pi-esent, 
that,  notwithstanding  all  these  faults,  there  is 
a  fertility  and  a  force,  a  wprmth  of  feeling 
and  an  exaltation  of  imagination  about  them, 
which  classes  them,  in  our  estimation,  with 
a  much  higher  order  of  poets  than  the  fol- 
lowers of  Dryden  and  Addison  ;  and  justifies 
an  anxiety  for  their  fame,  in  all  the  admirers 
of  Milton  and  Shakespeare. 

Of  Scott,  or  of  Campbell,  we  need  scarcely 
say  any  thing,  with  reference  to  our  present 
object,  after  the  very  copious  accounts  we 
have  giv6n  of  them  on  former  occasions.  The 
former  professes  to  copy  something  a  good 
deal  older  than  what  we  consider  as  the  golden 
age  of  English  poetry, — and,  in  reality,  his 
copied  every  style,  and  borrowed  from  every 
manner  that  has  prevailed,  from  the  times  of 
Chaucer  to  his  own  ;. — illuminating  and  unit- 
ing, if  not  harmonizing  them  all,  by  a  force 
of  colouring,  and  a  rapidity  of  succession, 
which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  any  of  his 
many  models.  The  latter,  we  think,  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  copied  his  pathos,  or 
fiis  energy,  from  any  models  whatever,  either 
recent  or  early.  The  exquisite  harmony  of 
his  versification  is  elaborated,  perhaps,  from 
the  Castle  of  Indolence  of  Thomson,  and  the 
serious  pieces  of  Goldsmith; — and  it  seems 
to  be  his  misfortune,  not  to  be  able  to  reconcile 
himself  to  any  thing  which  he  cannot  reduce 
within  the  limits  of  this  elaborate  harmony. 
This  extreme  fastidiousness,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  his  efforts  to  themes  of  unbroken  ten- 
derness or  sublimity,  distinguish  him  from  the 
sareless,  prolific,  and  miscellaneous  authors 
of  our  primitive  poetry ; — while  the  enchant- 
ing softness  of  his  pathetic  passages,  and  the 
power  and  originality  of  his  more  sublime 
conceptions,  place  him  at  a  still  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  wits,  as  they  truly  called 
themselves,  of  Charles  II.  and  Quesn  Anne. 

We  do  not  know  what  other  apology  to 
offer  for  this  hasty,  and,  we  fear,  tedious 
sketch  of  the  history  of  our  poetry,  but  that 
it  appeafed  to  us  to  be  necessary,  in  order  to 
explain  the  peculiar  merit  of  that  class  of 
writers  to  which  the  author  before  us  belongs ; 
and  that  it  will  very  greatly  shorten  what  we 
have  still  to  say  on  the  characteristics  of  our 
older  dramatists.  An  opinion  prevails  very 
generally  on  the  Continent,  and  with  foreign- 
bred  scholars  among  ourselves,  that  our  na- 
tional taste  has  been  corrupted  chiefly  by  our 
idolatry  of  Shakespeare  ;^-and  that  it  is  our 
patriotic  and  traditional  admiration  of  that 
singular  writer,  that  reconciles  us  to  the  mon- 
strous compound  of  faults  and  beauties  that 


occur  in  his  performances,  and  must  to  all 
injpartial  judges  appear  quite  absurd  and 
unnatural.  Before  entering  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  a  contemporary  dramatist,  it  was  of 
some  importance,  therefore,  to  show  tliat 
there  was  a  distinct,  original,  and  independent 
school  of  literature  in  England  in  the  time  of 
Shakespeare ;  to  the  general  tone  of  whose 
productions  his  works  were  sufficiei)tly  ooii- 
formable ;  and  that  it  was  Owing  to  circum- 
stances in  a  great  measure  accidental,  that  this 
native  school  was  superseded  about  the  time 
of  the  Restoration,  and  a  foreign  standard  of  ex- 
cellence intruded  on  us,  not  in  the  drama  only, 
but  in  every  other  department  of  poetry .  This 
new  style  of  composition,  however,  though 
adorned  and  recommended  by  the  splendid 
talents  of  many  of  its  followers^  was  never 
perfectly  naturalised,  we  think,  m  this  coun- 
try ;  and  has  ceased,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
be  cultivated  by  those  who  havelately  aimed 
with  the  greatest  success  at  the  higher  hon- 
ours of  poetry.  Our  love  of  Shakespeare, 
therefore,  is  not  a  monomania  or  solitary  and 
unaccountable  infatuation^  but  is  merely  the 
natural  love  which  all  men  bear  to  those  forms 
of  excellence  that  are  accommodated  to  their 
peculiar  character,  temperament,  and  situa- 
tion ;  and  which  will  always  return,  and  assert 
its  power  over  their  affections,  long  after, 
authority  has  lost  its  reverence,  fashions  been 
antiquated,  and  artificial  tastes  passed  away. 
In  endeavouring,  therefore,  to  bespeak  some 
share  of  favour  for  such  of  his  contemporaries 
as  had  fallen  out  of  notice,  during  the  preva- 
lence of  an  imported  literature,  we  conceive 
that  we  are  only  enlarging  that  foundation  of 
native  genius  on  which  alone  any  lasting 
superstructure  can  be  raised,  and  invigorating 
that  deep-rooted  stock  upon  which  all  the 
perennial  blossoms  of  our  literature  must  stiE 
be  engrafted. 

The  notoriety  of  Shakespeare  may  seem  to 
make  it  superfluous  to  speak,  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  those' old  dramatists,  of  whom  he  will 
be  admitted  to  be  so  worthy  a  representative. 
Nor  shall  we  venture  to  say  any  thing  of  the 
confusion  of  their  plots,  the  disorders  of  their 
chronology,  their  contempt  of  the  unities,, or 
their  imperfect  discrimination  between  tjie 
provinces  of  Tragedy  and  Comedy.  Yet  there 
are  characteristics  which  the  lovers  of  litera- 
ture may  not  be  displeased  to  find  enumerated, 
and  which  may  constitute  no  dishonourable 
distinction  for  the  whole  fratei-nity,  independ- 
ent of  the  splendid  talents  and  incommunica- 
ble graces  of  thfeir  great  chieftain. 

Of  the  old  English  dramatists,  then,  in- 
cluding under  this  name  (besides  Shake- 
speare), Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Massinger, 
Jonson,  Ford,  Shirley.  Webster,  Dekkar,  Field, 
and  Rowley,  it  may  be  said,  in  general,  that 
they  are  more  poetical,  and  more  original  in 
their  diction,  than  the  dramatists  of  any  other 
age  or  country.  Their  scenes  abound  more 
in  varied  images,  and  gratuitous  excursions 
of  fancy.  Their  illustrations,  and  figures  of 
speech,  are  more  borrowed  from  rural  life, 
and  from  the  simple  occupations  or  universal 
feelings  of  mankind.    They  are  not  confined 
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to  a  certain  range  of  dignified  expressions, 
nor  restricted  to  a  particular  assortment  of 
iriiagery,  beyond  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  look 
for  embellishments.  Let  any  one  compare 
the  prodigious  variety,  and  wide-ranging  free- 
dom of  Shakespeare,  with  the  narrow  round 
of  flames,  tempests,  treasons,  victims,  and 
tyrants,  that  scantily  adom  the  sententious 
pomp  of  the  French  drama,  and  he  will  not 
fail  ,0  recognise  the  vast  superiority  of  the 
former,  in  the  excitement  of  the  imagination, 
and  alt  the  diversities  of  poetical  delight. 
That  very  mixture  of  styles,  of  which  the 
French  critics  have  so  fastidiously  complained, 
forms,  when  not  carried  to  any  height-  of  ex- 
travagance, one  of  the  greatest  charms  of  our 
ancient  dramatists.  Tt  is  equally  sweet  and 
natural  for  personages  toiling  on  the  barren 
heights  of  life,  to  be  occasionally  recalled  to 
some  vision  of  pastoral  innocence  and  tran- 
quillity, as  for  the  victims  or  votaries  of  am- 
bition to  cast  a  glance  of  envy  and  agony  on 
the  joys  of  humble  content. 

Those  charming  old  writers,  however,  have 
a  still  more  striking  peculiarity  in  their  con- 
duct of  the  dialogue.  On  the  modern  stage, 
every  scene  is  visibly  studied  and  digested 
beforehand,— and  every  thing  from  beginning 
to  end,  whether  it  be  description,  or  argument, 
or  vituperation,  is  very  obviously  and  osten- 
tatiously set  forth  in  the  most  advantageous 
light,  and  with  all  the  decorations  of  the  most 
elaborate  rhetoric.  Now,  for  mere  rhetoric, 
and  fine  composition,  this  is  very  right;— but, 
for  an  imitation  of  nature,  it  is  not  quite  so 
well:  And  however  we  may  admire  the  skill 
of  the  artist,  we  are  not  very  likely  to  be 
moved  with  any  very  lively  sympathy  in  the 
emotions  of  those  very  rhetorical  interlocutors. 
When  we  come  to  any  important  part  of  the 
play,  on  the  Continental  ox  modern  stage,  we 
are  slire  to  have  a  most  complete,  formal, 
and  exhausting  discussion  of  it,  in  long  flourish- 
ing orations  :-T-argument  after  argument  pro- 
pounded and  answered  with  infinite  ingenuity, 
and  topic  after  topic  brought  forward  in  well- 
digested  method,  without  any  deviation  that 
the  most  industrious  and  practised  pleader 
would  not  approve  of, — till  nothingmore  re- 
mains to  be  said,  and  a  new  scene  introduces 
us  to  a  new  set  of  gladiators,  as  expert  and 
persevering  as  the  former.  It  is  exactly  the 
same  when  a  story  is  to  be  told, — a  tyi'ant  to 
be  bullied, ^-or  a  princess  to  be  wooed.  On 
the  old  English  stage,  however,  the  proceed- 
ings were  by  no  means  so  regular.  There  the 
discussions  always  appear  to  be  casual,  and 
the  argument  quite  artless  and  disorderly. 
The  persons  of  the  drama,  in  short,  are  made 
to  speak  like  men  and  women  who  meet 
without  preparation,  in  real  life.  Their  rea- 
sonifigs  are  perpetually  broken  by  passion,  or 
left  imperfect  for  want  of  skill.  They  con- 
stantly wander  from  the  point  in  hand,  in  the 
most  unbusinesslike  manner  in  the  world; — 
and  after  hitting  upon  a  topic  that  would  afford 
a  judicious  playwright  room  for  a  magnificent 
seesaw  of  pompous  declamation,  they  have 
Kenerally  the  awkwardness  to  let  it  slip,  as 
If  perfectly  unconscious  of  its  value ;  and  uni- 


formly leave  the  scene  without  exhabsting 
the  controversy,  or  stating  half  the  plausible 
things  for  theniselves  that  any  ordmary  ad- 
visers might  have  suggested — after  a  few 
weeks'  reflection.  As  specimens  of  eloquent 
argumentation,  we  must  admit  the  signal  in- 
feriority of  our  native  favourites;  but  as  true 
copies  of  nature, — ^as  vehicles  of  passion,  and 
representations  of  character,  we  confess  we 
are  tempted  to  give  them  the  preference. 
When  a  dramatist  brings  his  chief  cliaracters 
on  the  stage,  we  readily  admit  that  he  must 
give  them  something  to  say, — and  that  this 
something  must  be  interesting  and  character- 
istic ; — but  he  should  recollect  also,  that  they 
are  supposed  to  come  there  without  having 
anticipated  all  they  were  to  hear,  or  medi- 
tated on  all  they  were  to  deliver;  and  that  it 
cannot  be  characteristic,  therefore,  because  it 
must  be  glaringly  unnatural,  that  they  should 
proceed  regularly  through  every  possible  view 
of  the  subject,  and  exhaust,  in  set  order,  the 
whole  magazine  of  reflections  that,  can  be 
brought  to  bear  upon  their  situation.  - 

It  would  not  be  fair,  however,  to  leave  this 
view  of  the  matter,  without  observing,  that 
this  unsteadiness  and  irregularity  of  dialogue, 
which  gives  such  an  air  of  nature  to  Our  older 
plays,  and  keeps  the  curiosity  and  attention 
so  perpetually  awake,  is  frequently  carried  to 
a  most  blameable  excess;  and  that,  indepen- 
dent of  their  passion  for  verbal  quibbles,  there 
is  an  inequality  and  a  capricious  uncertainty 
in  the  taste  and  judgment  of  these  good  old 
writers,  which  excites  at  once  our  amazement 
and  our  compassion.  If  it  be  true,  that  rio 
other  man  has  ever  written  So  finely  as  Shake- 
speare has  done  in  his  happier  passages,  it  is 
no  less  true  that  there  is  not  a  scribbler  now 
alive  who  could  possibly  write  worse  than  ho 
has  sometimes  writtenj — who  could,  on  occit 
sion,  devise  mofe  contemptible  ideas,  or  mis- 
place them  so  abominably,  by  the  side  of  sue! 
incomparable  excellence.  That  there  wer« 
-no  critif  s,  and  no  critical  readers  in  those  days 
appears  to  us  but  an  imperfect  solution  of  th»- 
difficulty.  He  who  could  write  so  admirably 
must  have  been  a  critic  to  himself.  Children 
indeed,  may  play  with  the  most  precioui 
gems,  and  the  most  worthless  pebbles,  -with 
out  being  aware  of  any  difference  in  thei; 
value ;  but  the  fiery  powers  which  are  neces- 
sary to  the  production  of  intellectual  excel- 
lence, must  enable  the  possessor  to  recognisa 
it  as  excellence ;  and  he  who  knows  when  he 
succeeds,  can  scarcely  be  unconscious  of  his 
failures.  Unaccountable,  however,  as  it  is, 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  almost  all  the  dramatic 
writers  off  this  age  appear  to  be  alternately 
inspired,  and  bereft  of  understanding;  and 
pass,  apparently  without  being  conscious  of 
the  change,  from  the  most  beautiful  displays 
of  genius  to  the  most  melancholy  exemplifi- 
cations of  stupidity. 

There  is  only  one  other  peculiarity  which 
we  shall  notice  in  those  ancient  dramas;  and 
that  is,  the  singular,  though  very  beautiful 
style,  in  which  the  greater  part  of  them  are 
composed, — a  style  which  we  think  must  be 
felt  lis  peculiar  by  all  who  peruse  them,  though 
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it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  describe  in  what  its 
peculiarity  consists.  It  is  not,  for  the  most 
part,  a  lofty  or  sonorous  style, — nor  'can  it  be 
said  generally  to  be  finical  or  affected,— or 
strained,  quaint,  or  pedantic : — But  it  is,  at 
the  same  tirne,  a  style  full  of  turn  and  con- 
trivance,— with  some  little  degree  of  constraint 
and  involution,— very  often  characterised  by 
a  studied  briefness  and  simplicity  of  diction, 
yet  relieved  by  a  certain  indirect  and  figuraT 
tive  cast  of  expression, — and  almost  always 
coloured  with  a  modest  tinge  of  ingenuity, 
and  fashioned,  rather  too  visibly,  upon  a  par- 
ticular model  of  eleganfte  and  purity,  In 
scenes  of  powerful  passion,  this  sort  of  arti- 
ficial -prettiness  is  commonly  shaken  off;  and, 
in  Shakespeare,  it  disappears  utider  all  his 
forms  of  animation :  But  it  sticks  closer  to 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  In  Massinger 
(who  has  no  passion),  it  is  almost  always  dis- 
oernable ;  and,  in  the  author  before  us,  it  gives 
a-  peculiar  tone  to  almpst  all  the  estimable 
parts  of  his  productions. — It  is  now  tirhe,  how- 
•ever,  and  more  than  time,  that  we  should  turn 
to  this  author. 

His  biogi-aphy  will  not  detain  us  long ;  for 
very  little  is  known  about  him.  He  was  born 
in  Devonshire,  in  1586;  and  entered  as  a 
student  in  the  Middle  Temple;  wheie  he 
began  to  publish  poetry,  and  probably  to  write 
plays,  soon  after  his  twenty-first  year.  He 
did  not  publish  any  of  his  dramatic  works, 
however,  till  1629 ;  and  though  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  fourteen  or  fifteen  pieces  for 
the  theatres,  only  nine  appear  to  have  been 
printed,  or  to  have  found  their  way  down  to 
the  present  times.  He  is  known  to  have 
written  in  conjunction  with  Rowley  and  Dek- 
'kar,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  about  1640; 
— and  this  is  the  whole  that  the  industry  of 
Mr.  Weber,  assisted  by  the  researches  of 
Steevens  and  Malone,  has  been  able  to  dis- 
cover of  this  author. 

It  would  be  useless,  and  worse  than  use- 
less, to  give  our  readers  an  abstract  of  the 
fable  and  management  of  each  of  the  nine 
plays  contained  in  the  volumes  before  us.  A 
Very  few  brief  remarks  upon  their  general 
ottaracter,  will  form  a  sufficient  introduction 
to  the  extracts,  by  which  we  propose  to"  let 
our  readers  judge  for  themselves  of  the  merits 
of  their  execution.  The  comic  parts  are  all 
utterly  bad.  With  none  of  the  richness  of 
Shakeigpeare's  humour,  the  extravagant  mer- 
riment of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  or  the 
strong  colouring  of  Ben  Johnson,  they  are  as 
heavy  and  as  indecent  as  those  of  Massinger, 
and  not  more  witty,  though  a  little  -more  va- 
ried, than  the  buffooneries  of  Wycherley  or 
Dryden.  Fortunately,  however,  the  author's 
merry  vein  is  not  displayed  in  very  many 
parts  of  his  performances.  His  plots  are  not 
very  cunningly  digested;  nor  developed,  for 
the  most  part,  by  a  train  of  probable  incidents. 
His  characters  are  drawn  rather  with  occa- 
sional felicity,  than  with  general  sagacity  and 
judgment.  Like  those  of  Massinger,  they  are 
very  apt  to  startle  the  reader  with  sudden  and 
unexpected  transformations,  and  to  turn  out, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  play,  very  differently. 
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from  what  they  promised  to  do  in  the  begin- 
ning. This  kind  of  surprise  has  been  repio- 
sented  by  some  as  a  master-stroke  of  art  in 
the  author,  and  a  great  merit  in  the  perform- 
ance. We  have  no  doubt  at  all,  however,  that 
it  is  to  be  ascribed  merely  to  the  writer's 
carelessness,  or  change  of  purpose ;  and  have 
never  failed  to  feel  it  a  great  blemish  in  every 
serious  piece  where  it  occurs. 

The  author  has  not  much  of  the  oratorical 
stateliness  and  imjposing  flowof  JVIassinger; 
nor  a  great  deal  of  the  smooth  and  flexible 
diction,  the  wandering  fancy,  and  romantic 
sweetness  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher;  aild  yet 
he  comes  nearer  to  these  qualites  than  to  any 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  Jonsnn 
or  Shakespeare.  He  excels  most  in  represent- 
ing thp  pride  and  gallantry,  and  high-toned 
honour  of  youth,  and  the  enchariting  softness, 
or  the  mild  and  graceful  maguanimity  of  fe- 
male chairacter.  There  is  a  certain  melan- 
choly air  about  his  most  striking  representa- 
tions ;  and,  in  the  tender  and  afflicting  pathetic, 
he  appears  to  us  occasionally  to  be  second 
only  to  him  who  has  never  yet  had  an  equal. 
The  greater  part  of  every  play,  however,  is 
bad ;  and  there  is  not  one  which  does  not 
contain  faults  sufficient  to  justify  the  derision 
even  of  those  who  are  incapable  of  compre- 
hending its  contrasted  beauties. 

The  diction  we  think  for  the  most  part 
beautiful,  and  worthy  of  the  inspired  age 
which  produced  it.  That  we  may  not  be  sus- 
pected of  misleading  our  readers  by  partial 
and  selected  quotations,  we  shall  lay  before 
them  the  very  first  sentence  of  the  play  which 
stands  first  in  this  collection.  The  subject  is 
somewhat  revolting;  though  managed  with 
great  spirit,  and,  in  the  more  dangerous  parts, 
w-ith  considerable  dignity.  A  brother  and 
sister  fall  mutually  in  love  with  each  other, 
and  abandon  themselves,  with  a  sort  of  splen- 
did and  perverted  devotedness,  to  their  in- 
cestuous passion.  The  sister  is  afterwards 
married,  and  their  criminal  iiitercourse  de- 
tected by  her -husband,— when  the  brother, 
perceiving  their  destruction  inevitable,  first 
kills  her,  and  then  throws  himself  upon  the 
sword  of  her  injured  husband.  The  play 
opens  with  his  attempting  to  justify  his  passion 
to  a  holy  friar,  his  tutor — who  thus  addresses 
him.. 

"Friar.   Dispute  no  more  in  this;    Wr  know 


young  man, 
These  are  no  school  points ;  Nice  philosophy 
Mav  tolerate  unlikely  arguments, 
But  heaven  admits  no  jest.     Wits  that  presum'd 
On  wit  too  much,  by  slri^?ing  how  to  prove 
There  was  no  God,  with  foolish  grounds  of  art, 
Discover'd  first  the  nearest  way  to  hell. 
And  filled  the  world  with  dev'lish  atheism. 
Siich  questions,  youth,  are  fotid  :  for  better  'tis 
To  bless  the  sun,  than  reason  why  it  shines 
Yet  he  thou  talk'sl  of  is  above  the  sun. 
No  more  !  I  may  not  hear  it. 

Gio.  Gentle  father, 

To  you  rhave  unclasp'd  my  burden'd  soul. 
Emptied  the  storehouse  of  my  thoughts  and  heart, 
IWade  myself  poor  of  secrets;  have  not  left 
Another  word  untold,  which  hath  not  spoke 
All  what  I  ever  durst, or  think,  or  know;  .  , 
And  yet  is  here  the  comfort  I  shall  have? 
Must  I  not  do  what  all  men  else  may, — love  ? 
2  A  2 
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No,  father !  in  your  eyes  I  see.  the  change 

Of  pity  and  compassion;  from  your  age, 

As  from  a  sacred  oracle,- distils 

The  life  of  counsel.     Tell  me,  holy  man. 

What  cure  shall  give  me  ease  in  these  exlretnes  ? 

Friar.  Repentance,,  sgn,,and  sorrow  for  this  sin  ! 
For  thou  hast  mov'd  a  majesty  above 
With  thy  unranged,,  almost,  blasphemy. 

Glo.  0  do  not  speak  of  that,  dear  confessor. 

Friar.  Then  I  have  done,  and  in  thy  wilful  flames 
Already  see  thy  ruin  ;  Heaven  is  just. 
Yet  hear  my  counsel ! 

Gio.  Asa  voice  of  life. 

Friar.  Hie  to  thy  father's  house ;  there  lock  thee 
Alone  within  thy  chamber ;  then  fall  down       [fast 
On  both  thy  knees,  and  grovel  on  the  ground ; 
Cry  to  thy  heart;  wash  every  word  thou  utter' st 
In  tears  (and  if 'i  be  possible)  of  blood : 
Beg  Heaven  to  cleanse  the  leprosy  of  love 
That  rots  thy  soul ;  weep,  sigh,,  pray  ' 

Three  times  a  day,  and  three  times  every  night : 
For  seven  days'  space  do  this;  then,  if  thou  fiad'st 
No  change  in  thy  desires,  return  to  me ; 
I'll  think  on  remedy.     Pray  for  thyself 
At  home,  whilst  I  pray  for  thee  here.    Away ! 
My  blessing  with  thee !  We  have  need  to  pray.' 
Vol.  i.  pp.  9—12. 

In  a  subsequent  scene  with  the  sister,  the 
game  holy  person  maintains  the  dignity  of  his 
style. 

Friar.  I  im  glad  to  see  this  penance ;  for,  believe 
You  have  unripp'd  a  soul  so  foul  and  guilty,     [me 
As  I  must  tell  you  true,  I  marvel  how 
The  earth  hath  borne  you  up ;  but  weep,  weep  on, 
These  tears  may  do  you  good  ;  weep  faster  yet, 
Whilst  I  do  read  a  lecture. 

Ann.  Wretched  creature ! 

Friar.  Ay,  you  are  wretched,  miserably  wretch- 
Alihost  condemned  alive.     There  is  a  place,      [ed, 
List,  daughter,)  in  a  black  and  hollow  vault, 
Where  day  is  never  seen  ;  there  shines  no  sun. 
But  flaming  horror  of  consuming  fires; 
A  lighiless  sulphur,  chok'd  with  smoky  fogs 
,  or  an  infected  darkness;  in  this  place 
Dwell  many  thousand  thousand  sundry  sorts 
Of  never-dying  deaths.     There  daniried  souls 
Roar  without  pity  ;  there  are  gluttons  fed 
With  toads  ind  adders  ;  there  is  burning  oil 
Pour'd  down  the  drunkard's  throat ;  the  usurer 
[s  forc'd  to  sup  whole  draughts  of  molten  gold ; 
There  i?  the  murderer  for  ever  stabb'd, 
Yet  can  he  never  die ;  there  lies  the  wanton 
On  racks  of  burning  steel,  whilst  in  his  soul 
He  feels  the  torment  of  his  raging  lust. 

Ann.  Mercy!  oh  mercy '.  [things, 

Priar.  There  stand  these  wretched 

Wlio  have  dream'd  out  whole  years  in  lawless  sheets 
And  secret  incests,  cursing  one  another."  &c. 

Vol.  i.  pp.  63,  64. 

The  naost  striking  scene  of  the  play,  how- 
ever, is  that  which  contains  the  catastrophe 
of  the  lady's  fate.  Her  husband,  after  shut- 
ting her  up  for  some  time  in  gloomy  privacy, 
invites  her  brother,  and  all  his  family,  to  a 
solemn  banquet ;  and  even  introduces  him, 
before  it  is  served  up,  into  her  private  cham- 
fcer,  where  he  finds  her  sitting  on  her  mar- 
riage-bed, in  splendid  attire,  but  filled  with 
boding  terrors  and  agonising  anxiety.  He, 
though  equally  aware  of  the  fate  that  was 
prepared  for  them,  addresses  her  at  first  Vvith 
a  kind  of  wild  and  desperate  gaiety,  to  which 
she  tries  for  a  while  to.  answer  with  sober  and 
eamesf  warnings, — and  at  last  exclaims  im- 
patiently, 

"Ann.  0  let's,  not  waste 

TlinsB  pri'cious  hours  in  ysim  and'useless  speech. 


Alas,  these  gay  attires  were  not  put  on 
But  to  some  end  ;  this  sudden  solemn  feast 
Was  not  ordain'd  to  riot  in  expense ; 
I  that  have  now  been  chamber'd  here  alone, 
Barr'd  of  my  guardiiin,  or  of  any  else, ,  , 
Am  not  for  nothing  at  an  instant  freed 
To  fresh  access.    Be  not  deceiv'd,  my  brother; 
This  ianquet  is  an  harbinger  of  Death 
To  you  and  me  !  resolve  yourself  it  is. 
And  be  prepar'd  to  welcome  it.  [face 

Gio-  Look  up,  look  here ;  what  see  you  in  ni) 
Ann.  Distraction  and  a  troubled  countenance. 
Gio.  Death  and  a  swift  repining  wrath  ! — -Yet 
What  see  you  in  mine  eyes  ?  [look, 

Ann.  Melhinks  you  weep. 

Gio.  I  do  indeed.    These  are  the  funeral  tears 
Shed  on  your  grave !  These  furrow'd  up  my  cheeks 
When  first  I  lov'd  and  knew  not  how  to  woo. 
Fair  Annabella !  should  I  here  repeat 
The  story  of  my  life,  we  might  lose  time ! 
Be  record,  all  the  spirits  of  the  air. 
And  all  things  else  that  are,  that  day  and  night. 
Early  and  late,  the  tribute  which  my  heart 
Hath  paid  to  Annabella's  sacred  love  {nowL 

Hath  been  these  tears,--which  ar«  her  mourners, 
Never  till  now  did  nature  do  her  best, 
To  show  a  matchless  beauty  to  the  world, 
Which  in  an  instant,  ere  it  scarce  was  seen. 
The  jealous  destinies  require  again. 
Pray,  Annabella,  pray  !  since  we  must  partj 
Go  thou,  white  in  thy  soul,  to  fill  a  throne     • 
Of  innocence  and  sanctity  in  heaven. 
Pray,  pray,  my  sister.     ,  . 

An7i.  .  Then  I  see  your  drift; 

Ye  blessed  angels,  guard  me  I: 

Gio.  So  say  I.  i 

Kiss  me!  If  ever  after-times  should  hear 
Of  our  fast-knit  aflTectiona,  though  perhaps 
The  laws  of  conscience  and  of  civil  use 
May  justly  blame  us,  yet  when  they,  but  knpw. 
Our  loves,  that  love  will  wipe  away  that  rigour, 
WJiich  would  in  other  incests  be  abhorr'd. 
Give  nie  your  hand.    How  sweetly  life  doth  run 
In  these  well-colour'd  veins !  how  constantly 
These  palms  do  promise  health !  but  I  could  chide 
With  nature  for  this  cunning  fl^aitery. — 
Kiss  me  again  ! — forgive  me ! 
Ann.  With  my  heart. 

Gio.  Farewell. 

A  nn.  Will  you  be  gone  ? 

Gio.  Be  dark,  bright  sun, 

And  make  this  mid-day  night,  that  thy  gilt  rays 
May  not  behold,  a  deedwifl  turn  their  splendour 
More  sooty  than  the  poets  feign  their  Styx! 
One  other  kiss,  my  sister ! 
Ann.  What  means  this? 

Gio.  To  save  thy  fame,  and  kill  thee  in  a  kiss ! 

[Slabs  her. 
Thus  die !  and  die, by  me,  and  by  my  hand !    ■ 
Ann.  Oh  brother,  by  your  hand! 
Gio.  When  thou  art  dead 

I'll  give  my  reasons  for't ;  for  to  dispute 
With  thee,  even  in  thy  death,  most-lovdy  beauty. 
Would  make  me  stagger  toperform  this  act 
Which  I  most  glory  in.  . 

Ann.  Forgive  him,  Heaven^and  me  my  sins  . 
Farewell. , 
Brother  unkind,  unkind,^meroy,  great  Heaven, 

oh— oh.  [■''•es. 

Gio,  She'sdead,  alas,  good  soul!  This  marriage 
In  all  her  best,  bore  her  alive  and  dead.'  [bed, 

Sornnzo,  thou  hast  miss'd  thy  aim  in  this ; 
I  have  prevented  now  thy  reaching  plots. 
And  kill'd  a  love,  for  whose  each  drop  of  blood 
I  would  have  pawn'd  my  heart.     Fair  Annabella, 
How  over-glorious  art  thou  in  thy  wounds, 
Triumphing  over  infamy  and  hate ! 
Shrink  not,  courageous  hand  ;  stand  up,  my  heart. 
And  boldly  act  my  last,  and  greater  part !" 
—Vol.  i.  pp.  98—101.  [Exit  with  the  body- 

There  are  few  things  finer  than  this'i^^ 
Shakespeare.,  It  bears  an  obvious  resemblance 
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indeed  to  the  death  of  Desdemona;  and, 
taking  it  as  a  detached  scene,  we  think  it 
rather  the  more  beantiW  of  the  two,  The 
Fweetness  of  the  diction — thenaitural  tone  of 
tenderness  and  passion — the  strang-e  perverr' 
sion  of' kind  sand  magnanimotis  natures,  and 
the  horrid  catastrophe' by  which  their  guilt, is 
at  once  oonsuminated  and  avenged,  haveinot 
often  been  livalied,  in  the  pagjas  either  of  the 
modern  or  the  anoientrdrama.' !, . 

The  play  entitled  "  The  Bteken  Heart,?.';  is 
in  our  author's  best  manner;  and  would  sup- 
ply more  beautiful  q.iiotations  than  we  haye 
left  room  for, inserting.  .  The,  story  is  a  little, 
complicated  ;  but  the  following  flight  sketch 
of  it  will  make  our  extracts  sufficiently  in- 
telligible. Pehthea,  a  noble  lady  of  fipaxta, 
was  betrothed,  with  her  father's  approbation 
and  her  own  full  Cpnsent,  to  Orgilus;'  but 
being  solicited,  at  the  same  time,.byBassaues,. 
a  person  of'  more  splendid  fortune,  was,  after 
her  father's  death,  in  a  manner  compelled  by 
her  brother  Ithocles  ■  to  violate  her  first  en- 
gagement', and  yield  him  her  hand.  In  this 
ill-sorted  alliance,  thotigh  living  a  life  of  un- 
impeachable purity,,  she  was  harassed  and 
degraded  by  the  perpetual  jealousies;  of  her 
unworthy  husband ;  and  pined  a*ay,  like  her 
deserted  lover,  in  sad  and  bitter  recollections 
of  the  happy  promise  of  their  youth.  Ithor 
eles,  in  the  meantime,  had  putsued  the  course 
of  ambition  >vith  a  bold  and  comriianding 
spirit,  and  had  obtained-  the  h^hesfc  honours 
of  his  country;  but  too  inyoh  occupied  in  the 
pursuit  to  tliink  of  the  misery  to  which  he 
had  condeinned  the'  sister  who  was  left  to  his 

Erotection  :^  At  last,  hoi^ever,  in  the  rijidst -of 
is  proud  oaieer,;  he  is  seized  with  a  suddpn 
passion  for:  Galanthaj '  the  heiress  of  the  sover- 
eign ;  and,  after  inany  struggles,  is  reduced  to 
ask  the  intercession '  arid  advice  of  his  tin- 
happy  sister,  who  was  much  in  favour  with 
the  princess.  The  following  is  the  scene-in 
which  he  makes  this  request  jr-r^and,  to  those 
who  have  learned,  from  the  preceding-,  pas- 
sages, the  lofty  and  unbending  temper  of  the 
suppljartt,  and  the  rooted  and  bitter  anguish 
of  her  virhoni  he,' addresses,  it  pannot  fail  to 
appear  one  of  the  most  striking  in  the  whole 
compass. of  dramatiOiOomposition.* 

!'  to.    Sit  nearer,. siBter.i.t.o; me.!rnnearer- yejt,r  . 
We  had  ohe/ajher ;  i(i  Pue  wotnb  .took  life  i 
Were  brought  up  twins  together  J—.Y'.et  have:liv'ti 
At  distance,  like  two  strangers !     I  qould  wisji 
That  the  first  pillow;  whereon  I  was  cradled,. 
Had  proved  to  rne  a  grave  !  ,,  :, 

Fen.  You  had  beeii  happy  ! 

Then  had  you, never  known, that  sin  oflife. 
Which  blots  all.followlng  glories  with,  a  vengeance, 
For  forfefiing  the  last  will  of  {he  dead, 
Fiwnat  whom  you  had  your -being. 

Ith ;,     .;  Sad  Penthea! 

Thou  canst  not  be  too  cruel ;  my  rash  spleen 
Hath  with  a  violent  hand  plucli'i|,frorn  thy  tjosom 
A  love-blest  heart,  to  grind  it  into  dust^-  ,    f 

For  whioh-mine!s  now  a-breaking. 

*  I  have  often  fancied  what  a  splendid  effect  Mrs. 
Siddons-andJ(ihji  Kemble  would  have, given  to  the 
openingofthi^  scene,. in  actual  representation  1^^ 
ivitji  the  deep  throb  of  their  Ipw  voices,  their  pa- 
thetic pauses,  artd  rnajestic  altitudes  and  move- 
ments ! 


Pen.  Not  yet;  heaven 

I  do  beseech  thee  !  first,  let  some  wild  fires      ■  ■ 
[Scorch,  not  copsutneit !  may  the  heat  be  cherish'd 
With  desires  infinite,  but  hopes  impossibfei! 

Ith.     Wrong'd  soul,  thy  prayers  are  heard.      ■ 
'     Pen.  '      ,        Here,  lo,  I  breathe; 

I A  miserable  orealure,  led  to  ruin 
By  an  unnatural  brolher! 
I     1th.  I  consume 

In  languishing  affections  of  that  trespass; 
Yet  cannot  die. 

Pen.  The  handmaid  to  the  wages, 

'The  untroubled  but  of  country  toil-,  drinks  streams 
,  With  leaping  kids  and  with  the  bleating  lambs,  j 
;  And  so  all^-ys  her  thirst, secure  ;  whilst  I      ,'    .,■ 
!  Quench-m,y,  hot  sighs , with  fleetings  of  my  tears.:  - 
I     Ilh.    The  labourer  ;dpth  eat  his  coarsest  breads ' 
Earn'd  with  his  sweat,  and  lies  him  down  to  sleep; 
Whilst  every  hit  I  toUch  turns  in  digestion 
To  ga|l,  as  bitter  as  Penthpa's  curse.  ',   r-,  r 
Put  me  to  any.peiiance  for  my., tyranny,. 
And  I  will;  qall.itheei  merciful.;       . 

Pen.       ,  ,  Pray  kill  me! 

■Rid  me  from  living  with  a  jealous  husband, 
Then  we  will  join  in  friendship,  be  again  ,     , 
Brother  and  sister. — Kill  me,  pray!,. nay,  will  ye? 

Jth.     Thou  shalt  stand  , 
A' deity,; toy  sister,  and  be  worshipped 
For  thy  resolvedmartyrdom !  wrong'd  maids      . 
And  married  wives  shallto  thy  hallow'-d  ?hrine      i 
Offer  their  orisons,  and  sacrifice 
'  Pure  turtles,  cirown'd  with  myrtle,  if  thy  pity 
i  Unto  a  yielding  brother's  pressure,  tend*  '. ' 
One  finger  but,  to  ease  iu' 

Fen.    Who  is  the  saint  you  serve!  I   [daughter! 

1th.    Galantha  'tis ! — the  princess  !   the  king's 
Sole  heir  of  Sparta.— Me,^  most  miserable ! — 
Do  I  now  love  thee  ?    For  my  injuries 
Revenge  thyself  with  bravery,  and  gossip 
My  treasons  to  the  king's  ears !     Do  !-^Calanth» 
Knows  it  not  yet ;  nor  Prophilus,  my 'neiirest.    ■  ■ 

Pen.     We  arereconcii'd  !.— 
Alas,  sir,  being  children,  but  two  branches 
Of  one  stock,  'lis  not  fit  we  should  divide;: 
Have  oainfort ;  ybu  may  find  it. 

1th.  Yes,  in  (hee  ; 

Only  in  thee,  Penthea  mine ! 

Fen.  If  sorrows 

Have  not  too  much  duU'd  my  infected  brain, 
I'll  cheer  inveniipn  for  an  active  strain. 
.  Ith,    Mad  m^n  !  why  have  I  wrong'd  a  maid  so 
'''■■  "     eiscellent?"  '     ':--,  "Vol.  i.' pp.  273^277. 

We  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  adding' 
a  pai't  of  the  scene  iinj  which  this  sad  ambas-^- 
sadress  acquits  herself  of  the-  task 'she. had 
undertaken, ;  There  is  a  tone  of  heart-struck 
sorrow  and  female  gentleness,  and  purity 
abont  it  that  is  singularly,  engaging,  and  con- 
trasts strangely  .vjiith  the  atrocious  indecen-; 
Obs  with  which  the  author  has  polhited  his 
papei-  in  other  parts  of.'the  sscme  play. — iThe 
princess  says,  ■'  -    ,- '  .     ,, 

.  "  Cal.  Being  ajpne,  I'enthea,  ,ypa,  nPW,  have 
The  opportunity  you  sought ;  and  inight  [granle.d 
At  all  times  have  coriimanded.'      '  -  '       i   ^ 

jPcji.  'Tis  a  benefit 

Whichl  shall  owe  youi-goodnesa  even  in  death  fori 
My  glass  of.lifev  sweetfprincess,  haih  fe.w  minules" 
Remaining,  tp  rundown  ;.  the  san^p  are  spent ;., . 
FpT, by  ^nipw^rd  messenger  I  feel      ;,;,_ 
■f  he  summons  of  departure  short  and  certain. 

Cal.  You  feed  too  mucK  youi-  melancholy. 

Pen.  '  .  Glories 

Of  humati  greatnessare  but  pleasinB'<l'«ama 
A nd, shadows  sPon decaying.  .On  the  stage     !   ; 
Of  my  ;mortality,.  myyouth  hath  jtctea     . 
Some  scenes  of  vanity,  drawn  out  at/length. 
By  Varied  pleasures;  sweetened  in  the  mixtui:e. 
But  tragical  in  issue. '  Beauty,  pomp,   ' 
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With  every  sensuality  our  giddiness 
Doth  frame  an  idol,  are  unconstant  friends, 
When  any  troubled  passion  makes  us  halt 
On  the  unguarded  castle  of  the  mind. 

Cal.  To  what  end 
Reach  all  these  moral  texts  ? 

Pen.  To  place  before  ye 

A  perfect  mirror,  wherein  you  may  see 
How  weary  I  am  of  a  lingering  Ufe ; 
Who  count  the  best  a  misery. 

Cal.  Indeed 

You  have  no  little  cause ;  yet  none  so  great 
As  to  distrust  a  remedy. 

Pen.  That  remedy 

Must  be  a  winding  sheet !  a  fold  of  lead. 
And  some  untrod-on  corner  of  the  earth. — 
Not  to  detain  your  expectation,  princess, 
I  have  an  humble  suit. 

Cal.  Speak ;  and  enjoy  it. 

Pen.  Vouchsafe,  then,  to  be  my  executrix, 
And  take  that  trouble  on  you  to  dispose 
Such  legacies  as  1  bequeath,  impartially ; 
I  have  not  much  to  give  ;  the  pains  are  ei^sy, 
Heav'n  will  reward  your  piety,  and  ihank  it 
When  I  am  dead ;  for  sure  I  must  not  livei 
I  hope  I  cannot." 

After  leaving  her  fame,  her  youth,  &o.  in 
some  very  pretty  but  fantastical  verses,  she 
proceeds — 

"Pen.  'Tislongagone,  since  first  I  lost  my  heart; 
Long  have  I  lived  without  it ;  else  for  certain 
I  should  have  given  that  too  ;  But  instead 
Of  it,  to  great  Calantha,  Sparta's  heir, 
By  service  bound,  and  by  affection  vow'd, 
I  do  bequeath  in  holiest  rites  of  love 
Mine  only  brother,  Ithocles. 

Cal.  What  say'st  thou  ? 

Pen.  I  must  leave  the  world 

To  revel  in  Elysium  ;  and  'lis  just 
To  wish  my  brother  some  advamage  here ; 
Yet  by  my  best  hopes,  Ithocles  is  ignorant 
Of  this  pursuit. 

Cal.  You  have  forgot,  Fenthea, 

How  still  I  have  a  lather. 

Pen.  But  remember 

I  am  a  sister,  though  to  me  this  brother 
Hath  been,  you  know,  unkind  !  Oh,  most  unkind  I" 
Vol.  i.  pp.  291—293. 

There  are  passages  of  equal  power  and 
beauty  in  the  plays  called  "  Love's  Sacrifice," 
"The  Lover's  Melancholy,"  and  in  "Fancies 
Chaste  and  Noble."  In  Perkin  Warbeck,  there 
is  a  more  uniform  and  sustained  elevation  of 
style.  But  we  pass  all  those  over,  to  give  our 
readers  a  word  or  two. from  "The  Witch  of 
Edmonton,"  a  drama  founded  upon  the  recent 
execution  of  a  miserable  old  woman  for  that 
fashionable  offence ;  and  in  which  the  devil, 
in  the  shape  of  a  black  dog,  is  a  principal  per- 
former !  The  greater  part  of  the  play,  in  which 
Ford  was  assisted  by  Dekkar  and  Rowley,  is 
of  course  utterly  absurd  and  contemptible — ■ 
though  not  without  its  value  as  a  memorial 
of  the  strange  superstition  of  the  age ;  but  it 
contains  some  scenes  of  great  interest  and 
beauty,  though  written  in  a  lower  and  more 
familiar  tone  than  most  of  those  we  have  al- 
leady  exhibited.  As  a  specimen  of  the  range 
of  the  author's  talents,  we  shall  present  our 
leaders  with  one  of  these.  Frank  Thorney 
had  privately  married  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank ;  and  is  afterwards  strongly  urged  by  his 
father,  and  his  own  inclination,  to  take  a 
second  wife,  in  the  person  of  a  rich  yeoman's 
itaughter  whose  aflfeotions  were  fixed  upon 


him.  After.taking  this  unjustifiable  step,  he 
is  naturally  troubled  with  certain  inward 
compunctions,  which  manifest  themselves  in 
his  exterior,  and  excite  the  apprehensions  of 
his  innocent  bride.  It  is  her  dialogue  with 
him  that  we  are  now  to  extract ;  and  we  think 
the  picture  that  it  affords  of  unassuming  inno- 
cence and  singleness  of  heart,  is  drawn  with 
great  truth,  and  even  elegance.  She  begin's 
with  asking  him  why  he  changes  countenance 
so  suddenly.    He  answers — 

"Who,  n    For  nothing. 

Sus.  Dear,  say  not  so :  a  spirit  of  your  constancy 
Cannot  endure  this  change  for  nothing.    I've  ob- 

serv'd 
Strange  variations  in  you. 

Frank.  In  me  ? 

Sus.  In  you,  sir. 

Awake,  you  seem  to  dream,  and  in  your  sleep 
You  utter  sudden  and  distracted  accents,       [band; 
Like  one  at  enmity  with  peace.    Dear  loviiig  hus- 
If  I  may  dare  to  challenge  any  interest 
In  you,  give  me  thee  fully  !  you  may  trust 
My  breast  as  safely  as  your  own. 

Frank.  With  what  ? 

You  half  amaze  me;  pr'ythee — 

Sus.  Come,  you  shall  not. 

Indeed  you  shall  not  shut  me  from  partaking 
The  least  dislike  that  grieves  you.    I'm  all  yours. 

Frank.  And  I  all  thine.       , 

Sns.  You  are  not ;  if  you  keep 

The  least  grief  from  me :  but  I  know  the  cause  ; 
It  grows  from  me. 

Frank.  From  you  1 

'Sus.  '  From  somt  distaste 

In  me  or  my  behaviour:  you're  not  kind 
In  the  concealment.     'Las,  sir,  I  am  young. 
Silly  and  plain  ;  more  strange  to  those  contents 
A  wife  should  offer.     Say  but  in  what  I  fail, 
I'll  study  satisfaction. 

Frank.  Come;  in  nothing. 

Sms.  I  know  I  do :  knew  I  as  well  in  what, 
You  should  not  long  be  sullen.    Pr'ythee,  love, 
If  I  have  been  immodest  or  too  bold, 
Speak't  in  a  frown  ;  if  peevishlj;  too  nice, 
Shew't  in  a  smile.     Thy  liking  is  a  glass 
By  which  I'll  habit  my  behaviour. 

Frank.  Wherefore 

Dost  weep  now  ? 

Sus,  You,  sweet,  have  the  power 

To  make  me  passionate  as  an  April  day. 
Now  smile,  then  weep ;  now  pale,  then  crimson  red. 
You  are  the  powerful  moon  of  my  blood's  sea, 
To  make  it  ebb  or  flow  into  my  face, 
As  your  looks  change. 

Frank.  Cnange  thy  conceit,  I  pr'ythee : 

Thou'rt  all  perfection  :■  Diana  herself 
Swells  in  thy  thoughts  and  moderates  thy  beauty. 
Within  thy  clear  eye  amorous  Cupid  sits 
Feathering  love-shafts,  whose  golden  heads  he  dips 
In  thy  chaste  breast. 

Sus.  Come,  come:  these  golden  stringsof  flattery 
Shall  not  tie  up  my  speech,  sir ;  I  must  know 
■The  ground  of  your  disturbance. 

Frank.  Then  look  here; 

For  here,  here  is  the  fen  in  which  this  hydra 
Of  discontent  grows  rank. 

Sus.  Heaven  shield  it  I    Where  { 

Frank.  In  mine  own  bosom  !  here  the  cause  has 
root; 
The  poisoned  leeches  twist  about  my  heart. 
And  will,  I  hope,  confound  me. 

Sus.  You  speak  riddles." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  437—440. 

The  unfortunate  bigamist  afterwards  te- 
solves  to  desert  this  innocent  creature ;  but, 
in  the  act  of  their  parting,  is  moved  by  the 
devil,  who  rubs  against  him  in  the  shape  of  a 
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dog '.  to  murder  her.  .  We  are  tempted  to 
give  the  greater  part  of  this  scene,  just  to 
show  how  much  beauty  of  diction  and  natu- 
ral expression  of  character  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  most  revohing  and  degrading 
absurdities.   The  unhappy  bridegroom  says — 

"  Why   Would  you  delay  ?   we  have   no   other 
business 
Now,  but  to  part.  [time  ? 

Su/t.  And  will  not  that,  sweet-heart,  ask  a  long 
Methinks  it  is  the  hardest  piece  of  work 
That  e'er  I  took  in  hand. 

Frank.  Fie,  fie  !  why  look, 

I'll  make  it  plain  and  easy  to  you.     Farewell. 

[Kisset  her. 

Sus.  Ah,  'las  !  I'm  not  half  perfect  in  it  yet. 
1  must  have  it.  thus  read  an  hundred  times. 
Pray  you  take  some  pains,  I  confess  my  dulness. 

Frank.  Come!  again  and  again,  farewell.  [Kisses 
her.]     Yet  wilt  return  1 
All  questions  of  my  journey,  my  stay,  employment, 
And  revisitation,  fully  I  have  answered  all. 
There's  nothing  now  behind  but — 

Stis.  But  this  request — 

Frank.  What  is't  1  [more, 

Sus.  That  I  may  bring  you  thro'  one  pasture 
Up  to  yon  knot  of  trees :  amongst  those  shadows 
r  11  vaiiish  from  you ;'  they  shall  leach  me  how. 

Frank.  Why 'tis  granted :  come,  walk  then. 

Sus.  "■  Nay,  not  too  fast : 

They  say,  slow  things  have  best  perfection ; 
The  gentle  show'r  wets  to  fertijity, 
The  churlish  storm  makes  mischief  with  his  bounty. 

Frank.  Now,  your  request 
Is  out :  yet  will  you  leave  me  ? 

Sits.  What  ?  so  churlishly ! 

You'll  make  me  stay  for  ever,  ' 

Rather  than  part  with  such  a  sound  from  you. 

Frank.  Why,  you  almost  anger  me. — 'Pray  you 
You  have  no  company,  and  'tis  very  early ;  [begone. 
Some  hurt  may  betide  you  homewards. 

Sus.  Tush  !  I  fear  none  : 

To  leave  you  is  the  greatest  I  can  suffer. 

Frank.  So  !  I  shall  have  more  trouble." 

Here  the  dog  rubs  against  him; "and,  after 
Borae  more  talk,  he  stabs  her ! 

"  Sut.  Why  then  I  thank  you ; 

You  have  done  lovingly,  leaving  yourself, 
That  you  would  thus  bestow  me  on  another. 


Thou  art  my  husband,  Death !  I  embrace  thee 
With  all  the  love  I  have.     Forget  the  stain 
Of  my  unwitting  sin:  and  then  I  come 
A  crystal  virgin  to  thee.     My  soul's  purity 
Shall,  with  bold  wings,  ascend  the  doors  of  mercy  ; 
For  innocence  is  ever  iter  companion. 

Frank.  Not  yet  mortal  ?  I  would  not  linger  you. 
Or  leave  you  a  tongue  to  blab,      [Stabs  her  again, 

Sus.  Now  heaven  reward  you  ne'er  the  worse  for 
I  did  not  think  that  death  had  been  so  sweet,   [me ! 
Nor  I  so  apt  to  love  him.    I  could  ne'er  die  belter, 
Had  I  stay'd  forty  years  for  preparation: 
For  I'm  in  charity  with  ell  the  world. 
Let  me  for  once  be  thine  example,  heaven  ; 
Do  to  this  man  as  I,  forgive  him  freely, 
And  may  he  better  die,  and  sweeter  live.     [Dies." 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  452—445. 

We  cannot  afford  any  more  space  for  Mr. 
Ford ;  and  what  we  have  said,  and  what  we 
have  shown  of  him,  will  probably  be  thought 
enough,  both  by  those  who  are  disposed  to 
scoiF,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  admire. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  intimate,  that  a 
thorough  perusal  of  his  works  will  afford  more 
exercise  to  the  former  disposition  than  to  the 
latter.  His  faults  are  glaring  and  abundant ; 
but  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  specimens  of  them,  because  they 
are  exactly  the  sort  of  faults  which,  every  one 
acquainted  with  the  drama  of  that  age  reckons 
upon  finding.  No  body  doubts  of  the  exist- 
ence of  such  faults :  But  there  are  many  who 
doubt  of  the  existence  of  any  counterbalanc- 
ing beauties ;  and  therefore  it  seemed  worth 
while  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  explana- 
tion, There  is  a  great  treasure  of  poetry,  we 
think,  still  to  be  brought  to  light  in  the  neglect- 
ed writers  of  the  age  to  which  this  author  be- 
longs ;  and  poetry  of  a  kind  which,  if  purified 
and  improved,  as  the  happier  specimeiiashow 
that  it  is  capable  of  being,  would  be  far  more 
delightful  to  the  generality  of  English  readers 
than  any  other  species  of  poetry.  We  shall 
readily  be  excused  for  our  tediousness  by  those 
who  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  should  not  have 
been  forgiven,  even  if  we  had  not  been  tedious, 
by  those  who  look  upon  it  as  a  heresy. 


(attgu0t,  1817=) 

Characters  of  Shakespeare's  Plays.    By  William  Hazlitt.    8vo.  pp.  352.   London:  1817.* 


This  is  not  a  book  of  black-lett«r  learning, 
or  historical  elucidation  ;— neither  is  it  a  me- 
taphysical dissertation,  full  of  wise  perj)lexi- 
ties-  and  elaborate  reconcilements.    It  is,  in 

*  It  may  be  thought  that  enough  had  been  said 
of  our  early  dramatists,  in  the  immediately  preced- 
ing article ;  and  it  probably  is  so.  But  I  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  of  thus  renewing,  in  my  own 
name,  that  vow  of  allegiance,  which  I  had  so  often 
taken  anonymously,  to  the  only  true'and  lawful 
King  of  our  English  Poetry !  and  now  venture, 
therefore,  fondly  to  replape  this  slight  and  perish- 
able wreath  on  his  august  and  undecaymg  shrme  : 
with  no  farther  apology  than  that  it  presumes  to 
direct  attention  but  lo  one,  and  that,,  as  I  think,  a 
comparatively  neglected,  aspect  of  his  universal 
genius. 


truth,  rather  an  encomium  on  Shakespeare, 
than  a  commentary  or  critique  on  him — and 
is  written,  more  to  show  extraordinary  love, 
than  extraordinary  knowledge  of  his  produc- 
tions. Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
book — and,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  a  book 
of  very  considerable  originality  and  genius. 
The  author  is  not  merely  an  admirer  of  our 
great  dramatist,  but  an  Idolater  of  him ;  and 
openly  professes  his  idolatry.  We  have  our- 
selves too  great  a  leaning  to  the  same  super, 
stition,  to  blanie  him  very  much  for  his  error : 
and  though  we  think,  of  course,  tha^t  our  own 
admiration  is,  on  the  whole,  more  discriminat- 
ing and  judicious,  there  are  not  many  points 
on  which,  especially  after  reading  his  eloquent 
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exposition  of  them,  we  should  be  much  In^ 
clined  to  disagree  with  him; 

The  book,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  is 
■written  less  to  tell  the  reader  what  Mr.  H.  knows 
about  Shakespeare  or  his  writings,  than  to 
explain  to  them  what  he  feels  about  them — 
and  -why  he' feels  so — and  thinks  that  all  who 
profess  to  love  pnetry  should  feel  so  likewise. 
What  we  chiefly  look  for  in  such  a  work,  ac- 
cordingly,: is  a  fine  sense  of  the  beauties  of 
the  author,  and  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
them;  and  all  this,  and  more,  we  think,  may 
be  found  in  the  volume  before  us.  There  is 
nothing  niggardly  in  Mr.  H.'s  praises,  and 
nothing  affected  in  his  raptures.  He  seems 
anitaa^ed  throughout  with  a  full  and  hearty 
?¥to"palhy  with  the  delight  \vhich  his  authof 
Should  inspire,  and  pours  himself  gladly  out 
in  explanation  of  it,  with  a  fluency  and  ardour, 
obviously  miich  more  akin  to  enthusiasm  than 
affectation.  He  seems  pretty  sretierally,' in- 
deed, i'n_a_  state  of'ha^py  intoxication— and 
has  bofrpwed  from  his  great  original,  not  in- 
deed the  force  or  brilliancy  of  his  fancy,  but 
sorriething  of  its  playfulness,  and  a  large  share 
of  his  apparent  joyousness  and  self-indulgence 
in  its  exercise.  It  is  eyldently  a  great  plea- 
sjlte  'to'  hirn  to  be,  fully  possessed. with  the 
beauties  of  his  author,  and  to  fdllbw  the  im- 
pulse of  his  unrestrained  eagemefes' to  iinpresS 
them  upon  his  readers.  . 

When  we  hiive  said  that  his  observations 
are  generally  right,  we  have  said,:iji  sub- 
stance, that  they  are  npt  gener,ally  original ; 
for.  the.  beauties  of  Shakespeare  afe  not  of  so 
dirh  or  equivocal  a  nature  as  to  be  visible  Only 
to  learned  eyes — and  tirtdoubtedly  his  finest 
passages  are'  those  which ;^]e'ase'all  classes  of 
readers,  and 'are  admired  for  the  saihe  quali- 
ties by -judges  from  every  school  of  criticism- 
.  Ev'en  with  regard  to  those  passages,  however, 
a  skilful ,  commentator  will  find  something 
worth  hearilig  to  tell.  Many  pferSon^  are  very 
serifeible  of  the  eife'ct  "of  fine  poetry  on  their 
feelings^  who  do  not  well  know  how  to  refer 
these  feelings  to  their  causes  ;  and  it  is  always 
a  delightful  thing  to  be  made  to  see  clearly 
the  sources  from  which  our  delight  has  pro- 
ceeded— and  to  trace  back  the  mingled  stream 
that  has  flowed  upon  our  hearts,  to  the  remo- 
ter fountains  from  which  it  has  been  gaihefedi 
And  when  this  is  done  with  warmth  as  well 
as  predisiorij  and 'embodted  in  an  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  beauty  which  is  explained,  it 
fOrrils  tJhe  of  the  most  attractive,  and  not  the 
leasrinsti-uctive,  of  literary  exeVcises.  In  all 
works  of  merit,  however,  and  especially  in  all 
works  of  original  geniiisj  there  are  a  thousand 
retiring  and  less  obtrusive  graces,  whieh  es-^ 
cape  hasty  and  superficial  observers,  and  only 
give  out'  their  beauties  to  fond  and  patient 
contemplation ; — a  thousand  slight  and  har- 
monising touches,  the  merit  and  the  eiffeotof 
which  are  equally  imperceptible  to  vulgar 
eyes ;  and  a  thousand  indications  of  the  contin- 
ual presence  of  that  poetical  spirit,  which  can 
only  be  recognised  by  those  who  are  in  some 
measure  under  its  infliiencej  or  have  prepared 
therhselves  to  receive  it,  by  worshipping 
meekly  at  the  shrines  which  it  inhabits.       I 


•  In  the  exposition  of  these;  there  is  rooil 
enough  for  originality, — and  more  room  than 
Mr.  H.  has  yet  filled.     In  many  pointsj  how- 
ever, he  has  acquitted  himself  excellently ; — 
partly  in   the  development  of  the  principal 
characterswith  which  ShaJjespfeare  has  peo- 
pled the  fancies  of  all  English  readers — bui 
principally,  we  think,  in  the  delicate  sensi- 
bility with  which  he   has   traced,  and   the 
natural,  eloquence  with  w''hieh  he  has  pointed 
out  that  fond  famiharity  with  beautiful  forms 
and  images-rthat  eternal  recurrence  to  what 
is  Sweet  or  majestic  in  the  simple  aspects'  of 
nature — that   indestructible   love   of  flowers 
and  odours,  and  dews  and  clear  waters,  and 
soft .  airs  and   sounds,  and.  bright  skies,  and 
woodland  sohtudes,'  and  moonlight   bowers, 
which  are  the  Material  elements  of  Poetry — 
a,nd  that  fine  sense  of  their  undefinable. rela- 
tion to  mental  emotion,  which  is  its  essence 
and  vivifying  Soul^and  which,  in  the  midst 
of  Shakespeare's  most   busy  and   atrocious 
scenes,  fall?  like  gleams  of  sunshine  on  rocks 
arid  ruins — contrasting  with  all  that'is  rugged 
and  repulsive,  &nd  reminding  us  of  the  existr 
ence  of  purer  and  brighter  elements  I^w-hich 
HE  ALONE  has  poured  out  from  the  richness 
of  hisown  mind,  w'ithout  effort  or  restraint : 
and  contrived  to  intermingle  with  the  play  of 
all  the  passions,  and  the  iulgar  course  of  this 
world's  affairs,  without  desertingfor  an  instant 
ihe'proper  busniess  of  the  scene,  or  appearing 
to  pause  or  digress^  from  the  love  of  ornament 
or  need  of  repose! — H^:  alone,  who,  when 
the  object  reiquires  it,  is  always  keen  and 
worldly  and  practical — and  who  yet,  without 
changing  his  hand,  or  stopping  his  cpursej 
scatters  around  liim,  as  he  goes,  all  sounds 
and  shapes  of  sweetness — and  conjures  up 
landscapes  of  immortal  fragrance  and  fresh- 
ness, and  peoples  them  with  Spirits  of  glo- 
rious aspect  and  attractive  grace — arid  is  a 
thousand  times  more  full  of  fancy  and  ima- 
gery, and  splendour,  than  those  who,  in  pur- 
suit of  such  enchantments,  have  shrunk  back 
from  the  delineation  of  character  or  passion, 
and  declined  the  discussion  of  human  duties 
and  cares.    More  full  of  wisdom  and  ridicule 
and  sagacity,  than  all  the  moralists  and  sa- 
tirists  that,  ever  existed — he  is  more  wild,' 
airy,  and  inventive,  and  more  pathetic  and 
fantastic,  than  all  the  poets  of  all  regions  and 
ages  of  the  world': — and   has  all  those  ele- 
ments so  happily  mixed  up  in  him,  and  bears 
hisi  hig-h  .faculties  so  temperately,  that 'the 
most  severe -reader  cannot  complain  of  him 
for  want  of  strength  6r  of  reason-^nbr  the  most 
sensitive  for  defect  of  ornament  or  ingenuity. 
Every  thing  in  him  is  in  unmeasured  abund- 
ance, and  unequalled  perfection — but  evfeny 
thing  so  balanced  arid  kept  in  subordination; 
as  not  to  jostle  or  disturb  or  take  the  place 
of  another.   The  most  exquisite  poetical  con- 
ceptions,, images,  and  descriptions,  are  given 
with  such  brevity,  arid  introduced  with  such 
skill,  as  rinerely  to  adorn,  without  loading  tjie 
sense  they  accompany.     Although  hrs  sails 
are  purple  and  perfumed,  and  his  prow  of 
beaten  gold,  they  waft  him  on  his^  voyage,  not 
less,  but  more  rapidly  and  directly  than  ijt 
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they  had  been  composed  of  baser  materials.  I 
All  his  excellences,  like  those  of  Nature  her- 
self, are  thrown  out  together ;  and,  instead  of 
interfering  with,  support  and  recommend  each 
other.  His  flowers  are  not  tied  up  in  garlands, 
norhis  fruits  crushed  into  baskets — but  Spring 
living  from  the  soil,  in  all  the  dew  and  fresh- 
ness of  youth ;  while  the  graceful  foliage  in 
which  they  lurk,  and  the  arnple  branches,' the 
rough  aid  vigorous  stem,  and  the,  wide-spread- 
ing roots  on  which  they  depend,  are  present 
along  with  them,  and  share,  in  their  places, 
the  equal  care  of  their  Creator. 

What  other  poet  has  put  all  the  charm  of  a 
Moonlight  landscape  into  a  single  line  i^and 
that  by  an  image  so  true  to  nature,  and  so 
simple,  as  to  seem  obvious  to  the  most  com- 
mon observation'?— 
''8*6  how  the  Moonlight  sleeps  on  yonder  bank !" 

Who  else  has  expressed,  in  three  lines,  all 
that  is  picturesque  and  lovely  in  a  Summer's 
Dawn  1 — first  setting  before  our  eyes,  with 
magical  precision,  the  visible  appearances  of 
the  infant  light,  and  then,  by  one  graceful 
and  glorious  image,  pouring  on  our  souls  all 
the  freshness,  cheerfulness,  and  sublimity  of 
returning  morning  1 — ' 

'■'  See,  love  !   what  envious  streaks 

Do  lace  the  severing  clouds  in  yonder  East  1 
Night's  candles*  are  burnt  out, — and  jocund  Day 
Stands  tiptoe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops!" 

Where  shall  we  find  Sweet  sounds  and  odours 
so  luxuriously  blended  and  illustrated,  as  in 
these  few  words  of  sweetness  and  ihelody, 
where  the  author  says  of  soft  music — 

"  O  it  came  o'er  my  ear,  like  the  sweet  South 
That  breathes  upon  a  bank  of  violetSj 
Stealing and.giving  odour!" 

This  is  still  finer,  we  think,  than  the  noble 
speech  on  Music  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,, 
and  only  to  be  compared  with  the  enchant- 
ments of  Prospero's  island ;  where  all  the 
effects  of  sweet  sounds  are  expressed  in  mi- 
raculous numbers,  and  traced  in  their  opera- 
tion on  all  the  gradations  of  being,  from  the 
delicate  Ariail  to  the  brutish  Caliban,  who, 
savage  as  he  is,  is  still  touched  with  those 
supernatural  harmonies ;  and  thus  exhorts  his 
less  poetical  associates — 

"  Be  nai'afi-aid,  the  isle  is  full  of  noises. 
Sounds,,  and  sweet  airs,  that  give  delight  and 
hurt  not.  ^_ 

*  If  the  advocates  for  the  grarid  style  object  to' 
this  expression,  we  shall  not  sicip  to  defend  it :  But 
to  us,  it  seems  equally  beautiful,  as  it  is  obvious  and 
natural,  to  a  person  coming  out  of  a  lighted  chamber^ 
into  the  pale  dawn.  The  word  candle,  we  admii,^ 
is  rather  homely  in  modern  language,  while  lamp  is; 
sufficiently  dignified  for  poeiry.  'I'lie  moon  hangs 
h!.T  silver  lam'p  pn  high,  in  every  schoolboy's  copy 
of  verses;  and  she  could  not  be  called  the  caiidle 
of  heaven  without  manifest  absurdity.  Such  are 
the  caprices  of  usage.  Yet  we  like  the  passage 
before  us  much  better  as  it  is.  than  if  the  candles 
were  changed  into  lamps.  If  we  should  read, 
"  The  laihps  of  heaven  are  quenclied,"  or  "  wax 
dim,"  it  appears  to  us  that  the  whole, charm  of 
the  e-tpression  would  be  Inst :  as  our  fancies  would 
no  longer  be  recalled'  to  the  privacy  of  that  dim- 
lighietf  chamber  wliich  the  lovers  were  so  reluct- 
antly leaving; 


Sometimes  a  thousand  twanging  instruments 
Will  hum  about  mine  ears,  and  sometimes  voices, 
That  if  1  then. had  waked  after  a  long  sleep. 
Would  make  me  sleep  again." 

Observe,  too,  that  this  and  the  other  poeti- 
cal speeches  of  this  incarnate  demon,  are  not 
mere  ornaments  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  ex- 
plain his  character,  and  describe  his  situation 
more  briefly  and  effectually,  thaii  any  other 
words  could  have  done.  In  this  play,  indeed, 
and  in  the  Midsummer^Night's  Dream;  all 
Eden ,  is  unlocked  before  us,  and  the  whole 
treasury  of  natural  and  supernatural  beauty 
poured  out  profusely,  to  the  delight  of  all  our 
faculties.  We  dare  not  trust  ourselves  with 
quotations ;  but  we  refer  to  those  plays  gen- 
erally— ^to  the  forest  scenes  in  As  You  Like 
It^the  rustic  parts  of  the  Winter's  Tale — 
several  entire  scenes  in  Cymbeline,  and  in 
Romeo  and  Juliet — and  many  passages  in  all 
the  other  plays — as  illustrating  this  love  of 
nature  and  natural  beauty  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking — the  power  it  had  over  the 
poet,  and  the  power  jt  imparted  to  him.  Who 
else  would  have  thought,  on  the"  very  thres- 
hold of  treason  and  midnight  murder,  of 
bringing  in  so  sweet  and  rural  an  image  as 
this,  at  the  portal  of  that  blood-stained' castle 
of  Macbeth? 

"  This  guest  of  summer, 
The  I'emple-hauiiting  martlet,  does  approve 
By-his  loved  masonry  that  heaven's  breath 
Stnells  wooingly  here.     No  jutting  frieze, 
BurtresSi  nor  coigne  of  vantage,  but  this  bird  - 
Has  made  his  pendent  bed,  and  procreant  cradle." 

Nor  is  this  brought  in  for  the  sake  of  an 
elaborate  contrast  between  the  peaceful  inno- 
cence of  this  exterior,  and  the  guilt  and  hor- 
rors that  are  to  be  enacted  within.  There  is 
no  hint  of  any  such  suggestion — but  it  is  set 
down  from  the  pure  love  of  nature  and  re- 
ality-— because  the  kindled  mind  of  the  poet 
brought  the  whole  scene  before  his  eyes, 
and  he  painted  all  that  he  saw  in  his  vision. 
The  same  taste  predominates  in  that  em- 
phatic exhortation  to  evil,  where  Lady  Mac- 
beth.says,  i 

'■ —  ''  Look  like  the  innocent  flower. 

But  be  the  serpent  under  it." 

And  in  that  proud  boast  of  the  bloody 
Richard — 

"  But  T  was  So™  so  high : 
Our  aery  buildeih  in  the  cedar'stop, 
And  dallies  with  the  wind,  and  scorns  the  sun  !" 

The  safne  splendour  of  natural  imagery, 
bi-ought  simply  and  directly  to  bear  upon  stern 
and  reptilsive  passions,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cynic  rebukes  of  Apemantus  to  Timon. 

"  Will  ihese  moist  trees 
That  have  out-liv'd  ih«  engle,  page  thy  heels. 
And  skip  when  thou  poini'st  out  ?  will  the  cold 

brook. 
Candied  with  ice,  caudle  thy  morning  taste 
'To  cure  thine  o'er-night's  surfeit  ?" 

No  one  but  Shakespeare  would  have  thought 
of  putting  this  noble  picture  into  the  taunting 
address  of  a  snappish  misanthrope^ — anymore 
than  the  following  into  the  mouth  of  a  mei;- 
cenary  murderer. 
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Their  lips   «-,-j'e  four  red  roses  on  a  stalk, 

And  in  Heir  summer  beauty  kissed  each  other!" 

Or  this  delicious  description  of  concealed  love, 
uito  that  of  a  regretful  and  moralizing  parent. 

*■  But  he,  his  own  affections  Counsellor, 
Is  to  himself  so  secret  and  so  cUise, 
Aa  is  the  bud  bit  wiih  an  envious  worm 
Eie  he  can  spread  his  sweet  leaves  lo  the  air. 
Or  dedicate  his  beauty  to  the  sun." 

And  yet  all  these  are  so  far  from  'being  un- 
natural, that  they  are  no  sooner  put  where 
they  are,  than  we  feel  at  once  their  beauty 
atid  their  effect ;  and  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations to  that  exuberant  genius  which  alone 
could  thus  throw  out  graces  and '  atraotions 
where  there  seemed  to  be  neither  room  nor 
call  for  them.  In  the  same  spirit  of  prodi- 
gality he  puts  this  rapturous  and  passionate 
exaltation  of  the  beauty  of  Imogen,  into  the 
mouth  of  one  who  is  not  even  a  loVer. 

— '*  It  is  her  breathing  that 
Perfumes  the  chamber  thus  !  the  flame  o'  th'  taper 
Bows  towards  her !  and  would  under-peep  her  lids 
To  see  th'  enclosed  lights,  now  canopied 
Under  the  wirtdows,  white  and  azure,  laced 
With  blue  of  Jleaven's  own  tinci  ! — on  her  left 

breast 
A  mote  cinque-spotted,  like  the  crimson  drops 
r  the  bottom  of  a  cowslip !" 

But  we  must  break  at  once  away  from  these 
manifold  enchantments— 'and  recollect  that 
our  business  is  with  Mr.  Hazlitt,  and  not  with 
the  great  and  gifted  author  on  whom  he  is 
employed  :  And,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  any 
further  preface:  we  shall  now  let  him  speak 
a  little  for  himself.  In  his  remarks  on  Cym- 
beline,  which  is  the  first  play  in  his  arrange- 
ment, he  takes  occasion  to  make  the  follow- 
ing observations  on  the  female  characters  of 
his  author. 

"  It  is  the  pecuUar  characteristic  of  Shakespeare's 
heruines,  that  they  seem  lo  exist  only  in  their  at- 
tachment to  others.  They  are  pure  abstractions  of 
the  affections.  We  think  as  httle  of  their  persons 
as  they  do  themselves ;  because  we  are  let  into  the 
secrets  of  their  hearts,  which  are  more  important. 
We  are  too  much  interested  in  their  affairs  to  stop 
to  look  at  their  faces,  except  by  stealth  and  al  inter- 
vals. No  one  ever  hit  the  true  perfection  of  the 
female  character,  the  .«ense  of  weakness  leaning 
on  the  strength  of  its  affections  for  support,  so  well 
as  Shakespeare — no  one  ever  so  well  painted  natu- 
ral tenderness  free  from  affectation  and  disguise — 
no  one  else  ever  so  well  showed  how  delicacy  and 
timidity,  when  driven  to  extremity,  grow  romantic 
and  extravagant :  For  the  romance  of  his  heroines 
(in  which  they  abound)  is  only  an  excess  of  the 
habitual  prejudices  of  their  sex;  scrupulous  of  being 
false  to  their  vows  or  truant  to  their  affections,  and 
taught  by  the  force  of  feeling  when  to  forego  the 
forms  of  propriety  for  the  essence  of  it.  Hie  women 
were  in  this  respect  exquisite  logicians  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  so  logical  as  passion.  Gibber,  in  speaking 
of  the  early  English  stage,  accounts  for  the  want 
of  prominence  and  theatrical  display  in  Shake- 
speare's female  characters,  from  the  circumstance, 
that  women  in  those  days  were  not  allowed  to  play 
the  parts  of  women,  which  made  it  necessary  to 
keep  them  a  good  deal  in  the  hack  ground.  Does 
not  this  state  of  manners  itself,  which  prevented 
their  exhibiting  themselves  in  public,  and  confined 
tMm  to  the  relations  and  charities  of  domestic  hfe, 
afford  a  truer  explanation  of  the  matter  ?  His  wo- 
pien  are  certainly  very  unlike  stage  heroines." — 

pp.3,  4. 


His  remarks  on  Macbeth  are  of  a  higher 
and  bolder  character.  After  noticing  the 
wavering  and  perplexity  of  Macbeth's  resolu- 
tion, "  driven  on,  as  it  were,  by  the  violence 
of  his  Fate,  and  staggering  tinder  the  weight 
of  his  own  purposes,"  he  strikingly  observes, 

"  This  part  of  his  character  is  admirably  set  off 
by  being  brought  in  connection  with  that  of  Lady 
iVlacbein,  whose  obdurate  strength  ol  will  and  inas- 
ciilme  firmness  give  her  the  ascetidancy  over  her 
husband's  faltering  virtue.  She  at  once  seizes  on 
the  opportunity  that  offers  for  the  accomplishmeju 
of  their  wished-for  greatness ;  and  never  flinches 
from  her  object  till  all  is  over.  The  magnitude  of 
her  resolution  almost  covers  the  magnitude  oi  her 
guilt.  She  is  a  great  bad  woman,  whom  we  hate, 
but  whom  we  fear  more  than  we  hate.  She  does 
not  excite  our  loathing  and  abhorrence  like  "Regan 
and  Gonnerill.  She  is  only  wicked  lo  gain  a  great 
end ;  and  is  perhaps  more  distinguished  by  her 
commanding  presence  of  mind  and  inexorable,8elf- 
will,  which  do  not  suffer  her  to  be  diverted  from  a 
bad  purpose,  when  once  formed,,  by  weak  and 
womanly  regrets,  than  by  the  hardrie^e  of  her  heart 
or  want  of  natural  affections." — pp.  18,  19. 

But  the  best  part  perhaps  of  this  critique, 
is  the  comparison  of  the  Macbeth  with  the 
Richard  of  the  same  author.  , 

"  The  leading  features  in  the  character,6f  Mac- 
beth are  striking  enough,  and  they  form  what  may 
be  thought  at  first  only  a  bold,  rude,  Gothic  outline. 
By  comparing  it  with  other  characters  of  the  same 
author  we  shalf  perceive  the  absolute  truth  and 
identity  which  is  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  giddy 
whirl  and  rapid  career  of  events.  Thus  he  is  as 
distinct  a  being  from  Richard  III.  as  it  is  possible 
to  imagine,  though  these  two  characters  in  common 
hands,  and  indeed  in  the  hands  of  any  other  poet, 
would  have  been  a  repetition  of  the  same  general 
idea,  more  or  less  exaggerated.  For  both  are 
tyrants,  usurpers,  murderers, — both  aspiring  and 
ambitious, — both  courageous,  cruel,  treacherous. 
But  Richard  is  cruel  from  nature  and  consthution. 
Macbeth  becomes  so  from  accidental  circumstances. 
Richard  is  fyom  his  birth  deformed  in  body  and 
mind,  and  naturally  incapable  of  good.  Macbeth 
is  full  of  "  the  milk  of  human  kintiness,"  is  frank, 
sociable,  generous.  He  is  tempted  to  the  commis- 
sion of  guilt  by  golden  opportunities,  by  the  instiga- 
tions of  his  wife,  and  by  prophetic  warnings. 
'Faie'ahd  metaphysical  aid'  conspire  against  his 
virtue  and  his  loyalty.  Richard  on  the  contrary 
needs  no  prompter  ;  but  wades  through  a  series  of 
crimes  to  the  height  of  his  ambition,  from  the 'un- 
governable violence  of  his  temper  and  a  reckless 
fove  of  mischief.  He  is  never  gay  but  in  the  pros- 
pect or  in  the  success  of  his  villanies  !  Macbeth  is 
full  of  horror  at  the  thoughts  of  the  murder  oi 
Duncan,  which  he  is  with  difficulty  prevailed  on  to 
commit ;  and  of  remorse  after  its  perpetration. 
Richard  has  no  mixture  of  common  humanity  in 
his  composition,  no  regard  to  kindred  or  posterity- 
he  owns  no  fellowship  with  others  ;  he  is  '  himself 
alone.'  Macbeth  is  not  destitute  of  feelings  of 
sympathy,  is  accessible  to  pity,  is  even  made  in 
some  measure  the  dupe  of  his  uxpriousness ;  ranks 
the  loss  of  friends,  of  the  cordial  love  of  his  follow- 
ers, arid  of  his  good  name,  among  the  causes  which 
have  made  him  weary  of  life ;  and  regrets  that  he 
has  ever  sbized  the  Crown  by  unjust  means,  since 
he  cannot  transmit  it  to  his  Dosterity,  There  are 
other  decisive  differences  inherent' in  the  two  char- 
acters. Richard  may  be  regarded  as  a  man  of  the 
world,  a  plotting  hardened  knave,  wholly  regard- 
less of  everything  but  his  own  ends,  and  the  means 
to  secure  them. — Not  so  Macbeth.  "The  supersti- 
tions of  the  age,  the  rude  state  of  society,,  the 
local  scenery  and  customs,  all  give  a  wildness  and 
imaginary  grandeur  to  his  character.    From  the 
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stvangei.ess  of  the  events  that  surround  him,  he  is 
ullot  amraement  and  fear;  and  stands  in  doubt 
bbiween  the  world  of  reality  and  the  world  of 
tancy.  He  sees  sights  not  shown  to  mortal  eye, 
and  hears  unearthly  music.  AH  is  tumult  and  dis- 
order within  and  without  his  mind ;  his  purposes 
recoil  upon  himself,  are  broken  and  disjointed  ;  he 
IS  the  double  thrall  of  his  passions  and  his  destiny. 
Jiichard  is  not  a  character  either  of  imagination  or 
pathos,  but  of  pure  self-will.  There  is  no  conflict 
ol  opposite  feelings  in  his  breast.  In  ihe  busy  tur- 
bulence ot  his  prdjects  he  never  loses  his  self-pos- 
session, and  makes  use  of  every  circumstance  that 
happens  as  an  instrument  of  his  long-reaching  de- 
signs-  In  his  last  extremity  we  regard  him  buuas 
a  wild  beast  taken  in  the  toils:  But  we  never  en- 
tire y  lose  our  concern  for  Macbeth ;  and  he  calls 
back  all  our  sympathy  by  that  fine  close  of  thought-' 
ful  melancholy. 

"My  way  of  life 
Is  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age. 
As  honour,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  friends, 
I  nmst  not  look  to  have !  But  in  their  stead, 
Curses  not  loud  but  deep  ;  mouth-honour,  breath, 
Which  the  poor  heart  would  fain  deny,  and  dares 
noi!"—  -pp.  26— 30. 

In  treating  of  the  Julius  Csesar,^  Mr.  H.  ex- 
tracts the  following  short  scene,  and  praises  it 
BO  highly,  and,  in  our  opinion,  so  justly,  that 
we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  extracting 
i'.  too — together  with  his  brief  commentary. 

"Brutus.  The  games  are  done,  and  Caesar  is 
returning.  [sleeve, 

Cassius.  As  they  pass  by,  pluck  Casca  by  the 
And  he  will,  after  his  sour  fashion,  tell  you 
What  has  proceeded  worthy  note  to-day. 

Brutus.  I  will  do  so ;  but'look  you,  Cassius — 
The  angry  spot  doth  glovv  on  Caesar's  brow, 
And  all  the  rest  look  like  a  chidden  train. 
Calphurnia's  cheek  is  pale  ;  and  Cicero 
Looks  with  such  ferret  and  such  fiery  eyes, 
As  we  have  seen  him  in  the  Capitol, 
Being  crost  in  conferetic&  by  some  senator. 

Cbssius.  Casca  will  tell  us  what  the  matter  is. 

Ctesar.  Antontus 

Antony.  Caesai"? 

Cmsar.     Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  are  fat, 
Pleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  a-nighis : 
Yond  Cassius  has  a  lean  and  hungry  look, 
lie  thinks  too  much ;  such  men  are  dangerous. 

Antony.    Fear  him  not,  Cassar,  he's  not  danger- 
ous: 
He  is  a  noble  Roman,  and  well  given.  [not : 

CcBsar.     Would  he  were  fatter !    But  I  fear  him 
Yi't  if  my  name  were  liable  to  fear, 
I  do  not  know  the  man  I  should  avoid 
So  soon  as  that  spare  Cassius.     He  reads  much ; 
He  is  a  great  observer;  and  he  loqks 
Cliiite  through  the  deeds  of  men.   He  loves  no  plays, 
As  thou  dost,  Antony ;  he  hears  no  music : 
Stjidom  he  smiles,  and  smilesJn  such  a  sort, 
As  if  he  moek'd  himself,  and  scorned  his  spirit, 
That  could  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  thing. 
SiipIi  men  as  he  be  never  at  heart's  ease 
Whilst  they  behold  a  greater  than  themselves ; 
And'  therefore  are  they  very  dangerous. 
I  rather  tell  thee  what  is  to  be  fear'd 
Than  what  I  fear;  for  always  I  am  Caesar. 
Come  on  my  right  hand,  for  this  ear  is  deaf. 
And  lell  me  truly  what  thou  ihink'st  of  him." 

"  We  know  hardly  any  passage  more  expressive 
of  the  genius  of  Shakespeare  than  this.  It  is  as  if 
lie  had  beiBn  actually  present,  had  known  the  dif- 
ferent characters  and  what  they  thought  of  one 
ahoAer,  and  had  taken  down  what  he  heard  and 
saw,  their  looks,  words,  and  gestures,  just  as  they 
happened." — pp.  36,  37.  | 

We  may  add  the  following  as  a  specimen  1 
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of  the  moral  and  political  reflections  which 
this  author  has  intermixed  with  his  criticisms. 

"Shakespeare  has  in  this  play  and  elsewhere 
shown  the  same  penetration  into  politicar  character 
and  the  springs  of  public  events  as  into  those  of 
every-day  li(e.  For  instance,  the  whole  design  to 
liberate  their  country  (ails  from  the  generous  tem- 
per- and  overweening  confidence  of  Brutus  in  the 
goodness  of  their  cause  and  the  assistance  of  others. 
Thus  it  has  always  been.  Those  who  mean  well 
ihemselves  think  well  of  others,  and  fall  a  prey  to 
their  securiiy.  The  friends  of  liberty  trust  to  the 
professions  of  Qthers,  because  they  are  ihemselves 
sincere,  and  endeavour  to  secure  the  public  good 
with  the  least  possible  hurt  to  iis  enemies,  who 
have  no  regard  to  any  thing'  but  their  own  un. 
principled  ends,  and  stick  at  nothing  to  accomplish 
them.  Cassius  was  better  cut  out  for  a  conspirator. 
His  heart  prompted  his  Ijead.  His  habiiual  jealousy 
made  him  fear  the  worst  that  might  happen,  and  hia 
irritability  of  temper  added  to  his  inveteracy  of  pur- 
pose, and  sharpened  his  patriotism.  The  mixed 
nature  of  his  motives  made  hirn  fitter  to  contend 
with  bad  men.  The  vices  are  never  so  well  em- 
ployed as  in  combating  one  another.  Tyranny  and 
servility  are  to  be  dealt  with  after  their  own  fashion : 
otherwise,  they  will  triumph  over  those  who  spare 
ihem,  and  finally  pronounce  their  funeral  panegyric, 
as  Antony  did  that  of  Brutus. 

"All  the  conspirators,  save  only  he. 
Did  that  they  did  in  envy  of  great  Ctesar: 
He  only  in  a  general  honest  thought 
Of  common  good  to  all,  made  one  of  them. 

pp.  38,  39. 

The  same  strain  is  resumed  in  his  remarks 
on  Coriolanus. 

"  Shakespeare  seems  to  have  had  a  leaning  to 
the  arbitrary  side  of  the  question ;  perhaps  from 
some  feeling  of  contempt  for  his  own  origin ;  and 
to  have  spared  no  occasion  of  baiting  the  rabble.. 
What  he  says  of  them  is  very  true :  what  he  says 
of  their  betters  is  also  very  trile ;  But  he  dwells 
less  upon  it. — The  cause  of  the  people  is  inijeed  but 
little  calculated  as  a  subject  for  poetry :  it  admits  of 
rhetoric,  which  goes  into  argurnent  and  explanation, 
but  it  presents  no  immediate  or  distinct  images  to 
the  mind.  The  im^ination  is  an  exaggerating  and 
exclusive  faculty,  "rhe  understanding  is  a  dividing 
and  measuring  faculty.  The  one  is  an  arisiocrati- 
cal,  the  other  a  republican  faculty.  The  principle 
of  poetry  is  a  very  anti-levelling  principle.  It  aims 
at  effect,  and  exists  by  contrast.  It  is-every  thing 
by  excess.  It  puts  the  individual  for  the  -species, 
the  one  above  the  infinite  many,  might  before  right. 
A  lion  hunting  a  flock  of  sheep  is  a  more  poeiical 
object  than  they ;  and  We  even  take  part  with  the 
lordly  beast,  because  our  vanity  or  some  other  feel- 
ing makes  us  disposed  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  the  strongest  party.  ,  There  is  nothing 
heroical  in  a  multitude  of  miserable  rogues  not 
wishing  to  be  starved,  or  complaining  that  ibey  are 
like  to  be  so:  but  when  a  single  man  comes  for- 
ward to  brave  their  cries  and  to  make  (hem  submit 
to Jhe  last  indignities,  from  mere  pride  and  self-will, 
our  admiration  of  his  prowess  is  immediately  con- 
verted into  contempt  for  their  pusillanimity.  We 
had  rather,  in  short,  be  the  oppressor  than  the  op- 
pressed. The  love  of  power  in  ourselves  and  the 
admiration  of  it  in  others  are  both  natural  to  man: 
But  the  one  makes  him  a  tyrant,  the  other  a  slave.'- ' 
—pp.  69—72.  '        '    .. 

There  are  many  excellent  remarks  anil 
several  fine  quotations,  in  the  discussions  on 
Troilus  and  Cressida.  As  this  is  no  longer 
an  act«d  play,  we  venture  to  give  one  extract, 
with  Mr.  H.'s  short  observations,  which  pei- 
fectly  express  our  opinion  of  its  merits. 
2B 
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"It  cannot  be  said  of  Shakespeare,  as  was  said 
af  some  one,  t!iat  he- was  *  without  o'eiiflowing  full.' 
He  was  full,  even  to  o'erflowing.  He  gave  heaped 
measure,  running  over;  This  was  his  greatest 
fault.  He  was  only  in  danger  *  of  losing  distinction 
in  his  thoughts'  (to  borrow  his  own  expression) 

"  As  doth  a  battle  when  they  charge  on  heaps 
The  enemy  flying." 

**  There  is  another  passage,  the  speech  of  Ulysses 
to  Achilles,  showing  him  the  thankless  nature  of 
popularity,  which  has  a  still  greater  depth  of  moral 
observation  and  richness  of  illustration  than  the 
former. 

"  Ulysses.  Time  hath,  my  lord,  a  wallet  at  his 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  Oblivion  ;  [back, 

A  great-siz'd  mobster  of  ingratitudes; 
Those  scraps  are  good  depds  past-; 
Which  are  devour d  as  fast  as  they  are  made. 
Forgot  as  soon  as  done:  Persev' ranee,  dear  my  lord. 
Keeps  Honour  bright :  to  have  done,  is  to  hang 
Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rusty  mail 
In  monumental  mockery.     Take  the  instant  way  ; 
For  Honour  travels  in  a  strait  so  narrow, 
That  one  but  goes  abreast ;  keep  then  the  path, 
For  Emulation  hath  a  thousand  sons, 
I'hat  one  by  one  pursue  ;  if  you  give  way, 
Gr  hedge  aside  from  the  direct  forih-right, 
Like  to  an' entered  tidfe  they  oil  rush  by, 

And  leave  you  hindmost ; '■ 

Or,  Uke  a  gallant  horse  faU'n  in  first  rank,  [present, 
O'er-run  and  trampled  oil :  then  what  they  (Jo  in 
Tho'  less  than  yours  in  past,  must  o'ertop  yours : 
For  Time  is  like  a  fashionable  host. 
That  slightly  shakes  his  parting  guest  by  th'  hand, 
And  with  his  arms  outstretch'd  as  he  would  fly. 
Grasps  in  the  comer  :  thu^  Welcome  ever  smiles. 
And  Farewel  goes  out  sighing.'  O,  let  not  virtue  seek 
Remuneration  for  the  thing  it  was ;  For  beauty,  wit, 
High  birth,  vigour  of  bone,  desert  in  service, 
Love,  friendship,  charity,  are  subjects  all 
To  envious  and  calumniating  time: 
One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole  world  kin. 
That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new  born  gauds, 
fhough  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past." 

"  The  throng  of  images  in  the  above  lines  is  pro- 
digious ;  and  though  fhey  sometimes  jostle  against 
one  another,  they  everywhere  raise  and  carry  on 
the  feeling,  which  is  metaphsically  true  and  pro- 
found."^pp.  85—87. 

This  Chapter  ends  with  an  ingenious  paral- 
lel between  the  geniils  of  Chaucer  and  that 
of  Shakespeare,  which  we  have  not  room  to 
insert. 

The  following  observations  on  Hamlet  are 
very  characteristic  of  Mr.  H.'s  manner  of 
writing  in  the  work  now  before  us;  in  which 
he  continually  appears  acute,  desultory,  and 
capricious — with  great  occasional  felicity  of 
conception  and  expression^frequent  rashness 
and  carelessness^oonstant  warmth  of  admi- 
ration for  his  author — and  some  fits  of  extrav- 
agance and  folly,  into  which  he  seems  to  be 
hurried,  either  fcy  the  hasty  kindling  of  his 
2eal  as  he  proceeds,  or  by  a  selfwilled  deter- 
mination not  to  be  balked  or  baffled  in  ariy 
thing  he  has  taken  it  into  his  head  he  should 
say. 

"  Hamlet  is  a  name:  his  speeches  and  sayings 
but  the  idle  coinage  of  the  poet's  brain.  But  are 
they  not  real?  They  are  as  real  as  our  own  thoughts. 
Their  reality  is  in  the  reader's  mind.  It  is  we  who, 
are  Hamlet.  This  play  has  a  prophetic  truth,  which 
is  above  that  of  history.  Whoever  has  become 
thoughtful  and  melancholy  through  his  own  mis- 
hups  or  those  ol  others  ;  whoever  has  borne  about 


with  him  the  clouded  brow  of  reflection,  and  thoaghl 
himself  '  too  much  i'  th'  sun  ;'  whoever  has  seen 
the  golden  lamp  of  day  dimmed  by  envious  niisia 
rising  in  his  own  breast,  and  could  find  in  the  world 
before  him  only  a  dull  blank,  with  nothing  left  re- 
markable in  it ;  whoever  has  known  '  the  pangs  of 
despised  love,  the  insolence  of  oflice,  or  the  spurns 
which  patient  merit  of  the  unworthy  takes ;'  he  who 
has  felt  his  niind  sink  within  him,  and  sadness  cling 
to  his  heart  like  a  malady  ;  who  has  had  his  hopes 
blighted  and  his  youth  staggered  by  the  apparitions 
of  strange  things ;  who  cannot  be  well  at  ease,  while 
he  sees  evil  hovering  near  him  like  a  spectre ;  whose 
powers  of  action  have  been  eaten  up  by  thought; 
he  to  whom  the  universe  seems  infinite,  and  him- 
self nothing;  whose  bitterness  of  soul  makes  him 
careless  of  consequences,  and  who  goes  to  a  play, 
as  his  best  resource  to  shove  off",  to  a  second  re- 
move, the  evils  of  life,  by  a  mock-representation  of 
them. "This  is  the  true, Hamlet. 

"  We  have  been  so  used  to  this  tragedy,  that  we 
hardly  know  how  to  criticise  it,  any  more  than  we 
should  know  how  to  describe  our  own  faces.  But 
we  must  make  such  observations  as  we  can.  It  is 
the  one  of  Shakespeare's  plays  that  we  think  of 
oftenest  because  it  abounds  most  in  striking  reflec- 
tions on  human  life,  and  because  the  distresses  of 
Hamlet  are  transferred,  by, the  turn  of  his  mind,  to 
the  general  account  of  hurhanity.  Whatever  ha'p- 
pens  to  him,  we  apply  to  ourselves ;  because  he 
applies  it  so  himself  as  a  means  of  general  reason- 
ing. He  is  a  great  moralizer,  and  what  makes, him 
worth  attending  to  is,  that  he  mpraliijes  on  hi?, own 
feelings  and  experience.  He  is  not  a  commonplace 
pedant..  , If  icar  shows  the  greatest  depth  of  pas- 
sion, Haailet  is  the  most  remarkable  for  the  inge- 
nuity, originality,  and  unstudied  development  of 
character.  There  is  no  attempt  to  force  an  interest: 
every  thing,  is  leftfor  time  and  circumstances  to 
unfold.  The  attention  is  excited  without  effort ;  the 
incidents  succeed  each  other  as  matters  of  course ; 
the  characters  think,  arid  speak,  and  act,  just  as 
they  might  do  if  left  entirely  to  themselves.  -I'hert 
is  no  set  purpose,  no  sirainine  at  a'point.  The  ob 
servations  are  suggested  by  the  passing  scene — the 
gusts  of  passion  come  and  go  like  sounds  of  music 
borne  on  the  wind.  The  whole  play  is  an  exact 
transcript  of  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  taken 
place  at  the  court  of  Denmark,  at  the  remote  period 
of  time  fixed  upon,  before  the  modern  refinements 
in  morals  and  manners  were  heard  of.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  enough  to  have  been  admit- 
ted as  a  by-stander  in  sucha  scene,  at  such  a  time, 
to  have  ,heard  and  seen  something  of  what  was 
going  on.  But  here  we  are  more  than  spectators. 
We  have  not  only  '  the  outward  pageants  and  the 
signs  of  grief,'  but  'we  have  that  within  which 
passes  show.'  We  read  the  thoughts  of  the  heart, 
we  catch  the  passions  living  as  they  rise.  Other 
dramatic  writers  give  us  very  fine  versions  and 
paraphrases  of  nature ;  but  Shakespeare,  together 
with  his  own  comment,  gives  iis  the  original  text, 
ihai  we  may  judge  for  ourselves.  This  is  a  great 
advantage. 

"The  character  of  Hamlet  is  itself  a  pure  effu- 
sion of  genius.  It  is  not  a,  character  marked  by 
strength  of  will,  or  even  of  passion,  but  by  refine- 
ment of  thought  and  sentiment.  Hamlet  is  as  little 
of  the  hero  as  a  man  can,  well  be  :  but  he  is  a  young 
and  princely  novice,  full  of  high  enthusiasin  and 
quick  sensibility,  —  the  sport  of  circumstances, 
questioning  with  fortune,  anil  refilling  on  his  own 
feelings ;  and  forced  from  the  natural  bias  of.  his 
disposition  by  the  strangeness  of  his  situation.  '— 
pp.  104—1.07. 

His  account  of  the  Tempest  is  all  pleasingly 
written,  especially  his  remarks  on  Caliban; 
but  we  rather  give  out  readers  his  specula- 
tions on  Bottom  and  his  associates. 

"  Bottom  the  Weaver  is  a  character  that  hits  not 
had  justice  done  him.     He  is- the  most  romanticof 
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mechanics  J  He  foUo\ys' a  sedentary  trade,  and  he  is 
accordingly  represented  as  conceiied,  serious,  and 
fantastical.  He  iS  ready  to  undertake  any  thing  and 
every  thing,  as  if  it  was  as  much  a  rnatter  of  course 
as  the  motion  of  his  loom  and  shuttle.  He  is  for  play- 
ing the  tyrant,-the  lover,  the  lady,  the  lion.  '  fje  will 
Toar  that  it  shall  do  any  man's  heart  good  to  hear 
him  ;'  and  this  being  objected  to  as  improper,  he 
Btill  has  a  resource  m  his  good  opinion  of  himself, 
and  'will  roar  you  an  'twere  any  nightingale.' 
Snug  the  Joiner  is  the  moral  man  of  the  piece, 
who' proceeds  by  measurement  and  discretion  in 
all  thin«a.  You  see  him  with  his  rule  and  com-, 
passes  in  his  hand.  '  Have  you  the  lion's  part 
written  ?  Pray  you,  if'  it  be,  give  it  rne,  for  I  am 
slow  of  study.' — '  You  inay  do  it  extempore,'  says 
Quince,  'for  if  is  nothing  bat  roaring. '  Starve- 
ling the  Tailor  kebps  the'peaeej  and  objects  to  the 
lion  and  'the  drawn  sword.  '  I  believe  we  iwust 
leave  the  killing  out  when  all's  doilfi.'  Starveling, 
however,  does  not  start  the  objections  himself!  hut 
seconds  them  when  made  by  others^  as  if  he  had 
no  spirit  to  express  his  fears  wiihout  ejitjourage- 
ment.  It  is  too  much  tto  suppose  all  this  intentional: 
but  it  very  luckily  falls  out  so."— pp.  126,  127. 

Mr.  H-  admires  Homeo-aniJuliet  rather  too 
much — though  his  eiieomiuim  on  it  is  about 
the  most  eloquent  part  of  his  performance: 
But  we  really  cannot  syhipathise  with  all  the 
conceits  and  piierilities  that  occur  in  this  play ; 
for  instance,  this  exhortation  to  Night,  which 
Mr.  H.  has  extracted  for  praise !— - 

' '  Give  me  my  Romeo — and  whep  he  shall  die, 
Take  him  ai.d  cut  him  out  in  hti^le  '^tars, 
And  he  will  make  the  face  of  heaven  so  fine. 
That  all  the  world  will  bejn  love  with  Night,"&ci 

We  agree,  however,  with  less  reservation, 
in  his  rapturous  encomium  on  Lear — ^but  can 
afford  no  extracts.  The  following  speculation 
on  the  character  of  Falstaif  is  a  striking,  and, 
on  the  whole,  a  favourable  specimen  of  our 
author's  manner. 

"Wit  is  often  a  meagre  substitute  for  pleasure- 
able  sensation ;  an  effusion  of  spleen  and  petty 
spile  at  the  comforts  of  others,  from  feeling  none  in 
itself.  Falstaffs  wit  is  an  emanation  of  a  fine  con- 
stitution ;  an  exuberance  of  good-humour  and  good- 
nature ;  an  overflowing  of  his  love  of  laughter,  and 
good-fellowship';  a  giving  vent  to  his  heart's  ease 
and. over-contentment  with  himself  and  others. — 
He  would  not  be  in  character  if  he  were  not  so  fat 
as  he  is ;  for  there  is  the  greatest  keeping  in.  the 
boundless  luxury  of  his  imagination  and  the  pam- 
pered self-iiidulgence  of  his  physical  appetites.  He 
mamires  and  nourishes  bis  mind  with  jests,  as  he 
does  his  body  with  sack  and  sugar.  He  carves  out 
his  jokes,  as  he  Wbtild  a  capons  or  a  haunch  of 
venisoHj  where  there  is'  cut  ajii  come  (main:  and 
lavishly  pours,oul  upon  ihem  the  oil  ofgladness. 
His  tongue  drops  fatness,  and  in  the  chambers  of 
his  brain  'it  snows  of  meat  and  drink.  He  keeps 
up  perpetual  holiday  and  open  hduse,  and  we  live 
with  hiiri  in  a  round  of  invitations  to  a  rump  and 
dozen. — 'Yet  we  are  not  left  to  suppose  that  he  was 
a  mere  sensualist.  All  this  is  as  much  in  imagina- 
tion as  in  reality.  His  sensualitydoes.not  engross 
and  stupify  his  other  faculties,  but  '  ascends  me 
into  the  brain,  clears  away  all  the  dull,  crude  va- 
pours that  environ  it,  and  makes  it  full  of  nimble, 
fiery,  and  delectable  shapes.''  His  imagination 
keeps  up  the  ball  long  after  his  senses  have  done 
with  it.  .  He  seems  to  have  even  a  greater  erijoy- 
ment  of  the  freedom  from  restraint,  of  good  cheer, 
of  his  ease,  of  his  vanityi  in  the  ideal  and  exagge- 
rated' descriptions  which  he  gives  of  ihem,  rhafi 
in  fact.  He  never  fails  to  enrich  his  discourse 
with'. allusions  to  bating  and  drinking;   but  we 


ne|Ver  see  him  at  table.  He  carries  his  own  larder 
about  with  him,  and  he  is  himself 'a  tun  of  man.' 
His  pulling  out  the  bottle  in  the  field  of  battle  is  a 
^oke  to  show  his  contempt  for  glory  accompanied 
with'danger,  his  systematic  adherence  to  his  Epi- 
curean philosophy  in  the  most  trying  cireumtftances. 
Again,  such  is  his  deliberate  exaggeration  of  his 
own  vices,  that  it  does  not'  seem  quite  certain 
whether  the  account  of  his  hostess'  bill,  found  in 
his  pocket,'  with  such  an  out-of-the-way  charge  for 
capons  and  sack  with  only  One  hall-penny-worth 
of  bread,  was  not  put  there  by  himselfi  as  a  trick  t» 
humour  the  jest  upon  his  favourite  propensities,  and 
as  a  conscious  caricature  of  himself. 

"  The  secret  of  Falsraff's  wit  is  for  the  most  part 
a  masterly  presence  of  mind,  an  absolute  self-pos- 
session, which  nothing  can  disturb.  His  repartees 
are  involuntary  suggestions  of  his  self-love ;  instinc  - 
live  evasions  of  every  thing  that  threatens  to  inter- 
rupt the  career  of  his  triumphant  jollity  and 
self-complacency.  His  very  size  floats  him  out  of 
all  his  ditiiuulties  in  a  sea  of  rich  conceits  ;  and  he 
turns  round  on  the  pivot  of  his  convenience,  with 
every  occasion  and  at  a  moment's  warning.  -  His 
natural  repugnance  to  every  Unpleasant  thought  or 
circbmstance,  of  itself  makes  light  of  objections, 
and  -provokes  the  most  extravagant  and  licentious 
answers  in  his  own  justification.  His  indifierence 
to  truth  puts  no  check  upon  his  invention;  and  the 
more  improbable  and  uiiexpectfed  his  contrivances 
are,  the  more  happily  does  he  seem  to  be  delivered 
of  them,  the  anticipation  of  their  effect  acting  as  a 
stimulus-tothe  gaiety  of  his  fancy.  ,The  succe.<3S  of 
one  adventurous  sally  gives  him  spirits  to  undertake 
another:  he  deals  always  in  round  numbers,  and 
his  exaggerations  and  excuses  are  '  open,  palpable, 
monstrous  as  the  father  that  begets  them.'  " 

pp.  189—192. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  m'ake  an  end  of  this. 
We  are  not  in  the  humour  to  discuss  points 
of  leaniing  with  this  author;  a,nd  our  readers 
now  see  well  enough  what  sort  of  book  he 
has  written.  We  shall  conclude  with  his  re- 
marks on  Shakespeare's  style  of  Comedy,  in- 
troduced in  the  account  of  the  TweKth  Night. 

"  This  is  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
lightful-of  Shakespeare's  comedies;  It  is  full  of 
sweetnass  and  pleasantry.  It  is  perhaps  too  good- 
natured  for  comedy.  It  has  httle  satire,  and  no 
spleen.  It  aims  at  the  ludicrous  rather  than  the 
ridiculous.  It  makes  us  laugh  at  the  follies  of 
'mankind;  not  despise  thetri,  and  still  less  bear  any 
ill-will  towards  them.  '  Shakespeare's  comic  genius 
resembles  the  bee  rather  in  its  power  of  ex:racting 
sweets  from  weeds  or  poisons,  than  in  leaving  a 
sting  behind  it.  He  gives  the  most  amusing  exag- 
geration of  the  prevailing  foibles  of  his  characters, 
but  in  a  way  that  they  themselves,  instead  of  being 
offended  at,  would'  almost  join  in  to  humour ;  hfe 
rather  contrives  oppoMunities '  for  them  to  show 
themselves  oS  in  the  happiest  lights,  than  renders 
them  contemptible  in  the  perversa  construction  of 
the  wit  or  maiic^  of  ptbers. 

"  There  is  a  certain  stage  of  society,  in  w>hich 
people  become  conscious  or  their  peculiarities  and 
absurditifes,' affect  to  disguise  what  they  are,  and  set 
up  pretensions  to  what  they  are  not.  This  gives 
rise  to  a  corresponding  style  of  comedy,  the  object 
of  which  is  to  detect  tTie  disguises^  of  self-love,  and 
to  m^ke  reprisals  on  these  pr^osterous  assumptions 
of  Viinity,  by  marking  the  contrast  between  the  real 
and  the  affected  character  as  severely  as  possible, 
and' denyirJgto!  these,  who  would  impose  on  us  fo» 
whatlthey  ate  not,  even  the  merit  which  they  have. 
This  is  the  comedy  of  artificial  life,  of  wit  and  sa 
tire,  such  as  we  set*  in  Congreve,  Wycherley,  Van- 
brn^h,  &c.  But  there  is  a  period  in  the  progress 
of  manners  anterior  to  thisr  in  jvhich  the  foibles  and 
foljies  of  individuals  are  of  nature's  planting,  not  the 
growth  of  ait  or  study ;  in  which  they  are  therefore 
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unconscious  of  them  themselves,  or  care  not  who 
knows  them,  if  they  can  but  have  their  whim  out; 
and  in  which,  as  there  is  no  attempt  at  imposition, 
tlie  spectators  rather  receive  pleasure  from  humour- 
ing the  inclinations  of  the  persons  they  laugh  at, 
timn  wish  lo  give  them  pain  by  exposing  their  ab- 
surdity. This  may  be  called  the  comedy  of  na- 
I II  te ;  and  it  is  the  comedy  which  we  generally  find 
in  Shakespeare. — Whether  the  analysis  here  given 
be  jvist  or  not,  the  spirit  of  his  comedies  is  evidently 
quLie  distinct  from  that  of  the  authors  above  men- 
tioned; as  it  is  ill  its  essence  the  same  with  that  of 
Cervantes,  and  also  very  frequently  of  Moliere, 
though  he  was  more  systematic  in  his  extravagance 
than  Shakespeare.  Shakespeare's  comedy  ts  of  a 
pastoral  and  poetical  cast.  KoUy  is  indigenous  to 
the  soil,  and  shoots  out  with  native,  happy,  un- 
chetiked  luxuriance.  Absiirdity  has  every  encour- 
agement afforded  it;  and  nonsense  has  room  to 
flourish  in.  Nothing  is  stunted  by  the  churlish,  icy 
hand  of  indifference  or  severity.  The  poet  runs  riot 
in  a  conceit,  and  idolizes  a  quibble.  His  whole  ob- 
ject is  to  turn  the  meanest  or  rudest  objects  to  a 
pleasurable  account.  And  yet  the  relish  which  he 
lias  of  a  pun,  or  of  the  quaint  humour  of  a  low 
character,  does  not  interfere  with  the  dehght  with 
which  he  describes  a  beautiful  image,  or  the  most 
refined  love.  The  clown's  forced  jests  do  not  spoil 
ihe  sweetness  of  the  character  of  Viola.  The  same 
house  is  big  enough  to  hold  Malvolio,  the  Countess 


Maria,  Sir  Toby,  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek. 
For  instance,  nothing  can  fall  much  lower  than  this 
last  character  in  intellect  or  morals:  yet  how  are  his 
weaknesses  nursed  and  d,andled  by  Sir  Toby  into 
something  '  high  fantastical ;'  when  on  Sir  Andrew's 
commendation  of  himself  for  dancing  and  fencing, 
Sii'  "Toby  answers, — '  Wherefore  are  these  ihliigs 
hid?  Wherefore  have  these  gifts  a  curtain  before 
them  ?  Are  they  hke  to  take  dust,  Uke  Mrs.  Moll's 
picture?  Why  dost  thou  not  go  to  church  in  a 
galliard,  and  come  home  in  a  coranto?  My  very 
walk  should  be  a  jig !  I  would  not  so  much  as  make 
water  but  in  a  cinque-pace.  What  dost  thou  mean? 
Is  this  a  world  lo  hide  virtues  in  ?  I  did  think  by 
the  excellent  constitution  of  thy  leg,  it  was  framed 
under  the  star  of  a  galliard  I' — How  Sir  Toby,  Sir 
Andrew,  and  the  Clown  afterwards  chit-p  over  their 
cups!  how  they  'rouse  the  night-owl  m  a  catch, 
able  to  draw  three  ouls  out  of  one  weaver !'  What 
can  be  better  than  Sir  Toby's  unanswerable  answer 
to  Malvolio,  '  Dost  thou  think,,  because  thou  art 
virtuous,  there  shall  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale  !'— 
In  a  word,  the  best  turn  is  given  to  everything,  in- 
stead of  the  worst.  There  is  a  constant  infusion  of 
the  romantic  and  enthusiastic,  in  proportion  as  the 
characters  are  natural  and  sincere ;  whereas,  in  the 
more  artificial  style  of  comedy,  everything  gives 
way  to  ridicule  and  indifference ;  there  being  noth- 
ing left  but  affectation  on  one  side,  and  incredulity 
on  the  other." — pp.  255—259. 


(Ifbrnars,  1822.) 

Sardanapdtis,  a  Tragedy.     The  Two  Foscari,  a  Tragedy.    Cain,  'o  Mystery.    By  Lord  Byron. 
8vo.  pp.  440.    Murray.  London :  1822.* 


It  must  be  a  more  difficult  thing  to  write  a 
good  play — or  even  a  good  dramatic  poem — 
than  we  had  imagined.  Not  that  we  should, 
a  priori,  have  imagined  it  to  be  very  easy : 
But  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that,  in  comparatively  rude  times,  when 
the  resources  of  the  art  had  been  less  care- 
fully considered,  and  Poetry  certainly  had  not 
collected  all  her  materials,  success  seems  to 
have  been  more  frequently,  and  far  more 
easily  obtained.  From  the  middle  of  Eliza- 
beth's reign  till  the  end  of  James',  the  drama 
formed  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
part- of  our  poetry, — and  indeed  of  our  litera- 
ture in  general.  From  that  period  to  the 
Revolution,  it  lost  a  part  of  its  splendour  and 
originality;  but  still  continued  to  occupy  the 
most  conspicuous  and  considerable  place  in 
our  literary  annals.  For  the  last  century,  it 
has  been  quite  otherwise.  Our  poetry  has 
ceased  almost  entirely  to  be  dramatic ;  and, 
though  men  of  great  name  and  great  talent 
have  occasionally  adventured  into  this  once 
fertile  field,  they  have  reaped  no  laurels,  and 
left  no  trophies  behind  them.  The  genius  of 
Dryden  appears  nowhere  to  so  little  advantage 
as  in  his  tragedies ;  and  the  contrast  is  truly 
humiliating  when,  in  a  presumptuous  attempt 
to  heighten  the  colourmg,  or  enrich  the  sim- 
plicity of  Shakespeare;  he  bedaubs  with  ob- 


•  I  have  thought  it  best  to  put  all  my  Dramatical 
criticisms  in  one  series :  and,  therefore,  I  take  the 
tragedies  of  Lord  Byron  in  this  place — and  apart 
from  his  other  poetry. 


scenity,  or  deforms  with  rant,  the  genuine 
passion  and  profligacy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra 
— or  intrudes  on  the  enchanted,  solitude  of 
Prospero  and  his  daughter,  with  the  tones  of 
worldly  gallantry,  or  the  caricatures  of  affected 
simplicity.  Otway,  with  the  sweet  and  mel- 
low diction  of  the  former  age,  had  none  of  its 
force,  variety,  or  invention.  Its  decaying  fires 
burst  forth  in  some  strongand  irregular  flashes, 
in  the  disorderly  scenes  of  Lee ;  and  sunk  at 
last  in  the  ashes,  and  scarcely  glowing  embers, 
of  Rowe. 

Since  his  time — till  very  lately-^the  school 
of  our  ancient  dramatists  has  been  deserted : 
and  we  can  scarcely  say  that  any  new  one 
has  been  established.  Instead  of  the  irregular 
and  comprehensive  plot— the  rich  discursive 
dialogue — the  ramblings  of  fancy — the  magic 
creations  of  poetry — the  rapid  siiccession  of 
incidents  and  characters — the  soft,  flexible, 
and  ever-varying  diction — and  the  flowing, 
continuous,  and  easy  versification,  which  char- 
acterised those  masters  of  the  golden  time, 
we  have  had  tame,  formal,  elaborate,  and 
stately  compositions — meagre  stories— few 
personages— characters  decorous  and  consist- 
ent, but  without  nature  or  spirit— a  guarded, 
timid,  classical  diction — ingenious  and  me- 
thodical disquisitions— turgid  or  sententious 
declamations — and  a  solemn  and  mtinotonous 
strain  of  versification.  Nor  can  this  be  ats- 
cribed,  even  plausibly,  to  any  decay  of  geniui' 
among  us ;  for  the  most  remarkable  failures 
have  fallen  on  the  highest  talents.  We  have 
already  hinted  at  the  miscarriages  of  Dryden. 
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The  exqtiisite  taste  and  fine  observation  of 
Addison,  produced  only  the  solemn  mawkish- 
ness  of  Cato.  The  beautiful  fancy,  the  gor- 
geous diction,  and  generous  affectiona  of 
Thomson,  were  chilled  and  withered  as  soon 
as  he  touched  the  verge  of  the  Drama;  where 
his  name  is  associated  with  a  mass  of  verbose 
puerility,  which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  could 
ever  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the 
Seasons  and  the  Castle  of  Indolence.  Even 
the  mighty  intellect,  the  eloquent ,  morality, 
and  lofty  style  of  Johnson,  which  gave  too 
tragic  and  magnificent  a  tone  to  his  ordinary 
writing,  failed  altogether  to  support  him  in  his 
attempt  to  write  actual  tragedy;  and  Irene  is 
not  only  unworthy  of  the  imitator  of  Juvenal 
and  the  author  of  Ra'sselas  and  the  Lives  of 
the  Poets,  but  is  absolutely,  and  in  itself, 
nothing  better  than  a  tissue  of  wearisome 
and  unimpassioned  declamations.  We  have 
named  the  most  celebrated  names  in  our 
literature,  since  the  decline  of  the  drama,  al- 
most to  our  own  days ;  and  if  they  have  neither 
lent  any  new  honours,  to  the  stage,  nor  bor- 
rowed any  from  it,  it  is  needless  to  say,  that 
those  who  adventured  with  weaker  powers 
had  no  better  fortune.  The  Mourning  Bride 
of  Congreve,  the  Revenge  of  Young,  and  the 
Douglas  of  Home  [we  cannot  add  the  Mys- 
terious Mother  of  Walpole — even  to  please 
Lord  Byron],  are  almost  the  only  tragedies  of 
the  last  age  that  are  familiar  to  the  present; 
and  they  are  evidently  the  works  of  a  feebler 
and  more  effeminate  generation — indicating, 
as  much  by  their  exaggerations  as  by  their 
timidity,  their  own  consciousness  of  inferiority 
to  their  great  predecessors — whom  they  af- 
fected, however,  not  to  imitate,  but  to  supplant. 
But  the  native  taste  of  our  people  was  not 
thus  to  be  seduced  and  perverted ;  and  when 
the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's  time  had  lost  the 
authority  of  living  authors,  it  asserted  itself 
by  a  fond  recurrence  to  its  original  standards, 
and  a  resolute  neglect  of  the  more  regular 
and  elaborate  dramas  by  whicLthey  had  been 
succeeded.  Shakespeare,  whom  it  had  long 
been  the  fashion  to  decry  and  even  ridicule, 
as  the  poet  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age*,  was 
reinstated  in  his  old  supremacy ;  and  when 
his  legitimate  progeny  could  no  longer  be 
found  at  home,  his  spurious  issue  were  hailed 
with  rapture  from  foreign  countries,  and  in- 
vited dnd  welcomed  with  the  most  eager 
enthusiasm  on  their  arrival.     The  German 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  such  a  man 
ns  Goldsmith  joining  in  this  pitiful  siieer.  In  his 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  he  constantly  represents  his 
famous  town  ladies,  Miss  Carolina  Amelia  Wilhel- 
mina  Skeggs,  and  the  other,  as  discoursing  aboiit 
"  high  life,  Skaltespeare,  and  the  musical  glasses !" 
— And,  in  a  more  serious  passage,  he  introduces  a 
player  as  astonishing  the  Vicar,  hy  informing  him 
that  "  Dryden  and  fiowe's  manner  were  quite  out 
of  fashion — our  taste  has  gone  back  a  whole  century; 
Fletcher,  Ben  Jonson,  and,  above  all,  the  plays  of 
SJmkespeare,  are  the  only  things  that  go  down." 
"How!"  says  the  Vicar,  "is  it  possible  that  the 
present  age  can  be  pleased  with  that  antiquated  dia- 
lect, that  obsolete  humour,  and  those  overcharged 
characters  which  abound  in  the  works  you  men- 
tion V'  No  writer  of  name,  who  was  not  aiming  at 
a  paradox,  would  venture  to  say  this  now 


imitations,  of  Schiller  and  Kotzebue,  carica- 
tured and  distorted  as  they  were  by  the  aber- 
rations of  a  vulgar  and  vitiated  taste,  had  still 
BO  much  of  the  raoiness  and  vigour  of  the  old 
English  drama,  from  which  they  were  avow- 
edly derived,  that  they  instantly  became  more 
popular  in  England  than  any  thing  that  her 
own  artists  had  recently  produced ;  and  served 
still  more  effectually  to  recal  our  affections  to 
their' native  and  legitimate  rulers.  Then  fol- 
lowed republications  of  Massinger,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  their 
contemporaries — and  a  host  of  new  tragedies, 
all  written  in  avowed  and  elaborate  imitation 
of  the  ancient  models.  Miss  Baillie,  we  rather 
think,  had  the  merit  of  leading  the  way  in  this 
return  to  our  old  allegiance — and  then  came 
a  volume  of  plays  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  and  a 
succession  of  single  plays,  all  of  considerable 
merit,  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Maturin,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Barry  Comwall,  and  Mr.  Milman. 
The  first  and  the  last  oi\  these  names  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  remembered ;  but  none  of 
them,  we  fear,  will  ever  be  ranked  with  the 
older  worthies;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any 
age  should  ever  class  them  together. 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to 
deny,  that  there  may  be  some  illusion,  in  our 
habitual  feeUngs,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  great 
originals — consecrated  as  they  are,  in  our 
imaginations,  by  early  admiration,  and  asso- 
ciated, as  all  their  peculiaritieSj  and  the  mere 
accidents  and  oddities  of  their  diction  novy 
are,  with  the  recollection  of  their  intrinsic  e.x- 
cellences.  It  is  owing  to  this,  we  suppose, 
that  we  can  scarcely  veiiture  to  ask  ourselves, 
steadily,  and  without  an  inward  startling  and 
feeling  of  alarm,  what  reception  one  of  Shake- 
speare's irregular  plays — the  Tempest  for  ex- 
ample, or  the  Midsummer  Night's  Dream-^ 
would  be  likely  to  meet  with,  if  it  were  now 
to  appear  for  the  first  time,  without  name, 
notice,  or  preparation  T  Nor  can  we  pursue 
the  hazardous  supposition  through  all  the  pos- 
sibilities to  which  it  invites  us,  without  some- 
thing like  a  sense  of  impiety  and  profanation. 
Yet,  though  some  little  superstition  may  min- 
gle with  our  faith,  we  must  still  believe  it  to 
be  the  true  one.  Though  time  may  have 
hallowed  many  things  that  were  at  first  but 
common,  and  accidental  associations  imparted 
a -charm  to  much  that  was  in  itself  indifferent, 
we  cannot  but  believe  that  there  was  an  orig- 
inal sanctity,  which  time  only  matured  and 
extended — and  an  inherent  charm  from  which 
the  association  derived  all  its  power.  And 
when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly  to  the 
works  of  our  early  dramatists,  it  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  dispute,  that  after  criticism  has 
done  its  worst  on  them — after  all  deductions 
for  impossible  plots  and  fantastical  characters, 
unaccountable  forms  of  speech,  and  occasional 
extravagance,  indelicacy,  and  horrors— ^there 
is  a  facility  and  richness  about  them,  both  of 
thought  and  of  diction — a  force  of  invention, 
and  a  depth  of  sagacity— -an  originality  of 
conception,  and  a  play  of  fancy — a  nakedness 
and  energy  of  passion,  and,  above  all,  a  co- 
piousness of  imagery,  an8  ^  sweetness  and 
flexibility  of  verse,  which. is  altogether  unri 
2b  2 
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YalJed,  in  earlier  or  in  Jatertimes ,-— and  places 
them,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest 
and  foremost, place  among  ancient  or  modern 
poets.. 

.  It,is  in  these  pai:^ici}lars;that, the, inferiority 
of  their  recent  imitators  is  most  apparenWin 
the  want  of  ease  and  variety — originality  and 
grace..    There  is,  in  all  their  attempts,  what, 
ever  may  be  .their  other  merits  or  defects,  an 
air  of  an.viety  and  labour— and'  indications,  by 
far  top  visible,  at  once  of  .timidity;and  ambi- 
tion.    This  may  arise,  in  part,  from  the  fact. 
of  their  beiog,  too  obyiously  and  consciously, 
imitators.     They  do  not, aspire  so  much  to 
rival  the  genius  of  theiroriginals,  as  to  copy, 
their  manner.     They  do  not  write   as  they 
would  have  written  in  the  present  day,  butias 
they  imagine  they,  themselves  would  have 
written  two  hundred  yea)'s..ago..  They  revive 
the  antique  phraseology,  repeat  the  venerable 
oaths,  and  emulate  the  quaint  familiarities;  of 
that  classical  period — and  wonder  that  they 
are  not  mistaken  for  new  rincarnations  of  its 
departed  poets!  One  great  cause  why  they 
are  not,  is,,  tjhat  they  speak  an  unnatural  dia- 
lect, and  are  constrained  by  a  masquerade 
habit;  in  neither  of  which.it  is  ipossible.\)to 
display  that  freedom,  and. those  delicate  traits 
of  character,  which  are  thejife  of  the  drama, 
and  were  among  the  chief  merits  of  those  who 
once  exalted  it  so  highly.  Another  bad  effect 
of  imitation,  and  especially  of  the  imitation-, 
of  unequal  and  irregular  models  in  a  critical 
age,  is,  that  nothing  is  thought  fit  to  be  copied, 
but  the  exquisite  and   shining  passages  ;^- 
from  which  it  results,  in-  iha  fint  place,  that 
all  our  rivalry  is  reserved  for ,  occasions   in 
■which  its  success  IS  most  hopeless;  and,  in- 
the  second  place,  that  instances,  even  of  occa- 
sional success;  want  their  proper  grace  and 
effect,  by  being  deprived  ofthe  relief,  shading, 
and  preparation,  which  they  would  naturally 
have  received'in  a  less  fastidious  Gomposi-tioa; 
and,  instead  of  Jhe  warm  and  native  and  ever- 
varying  graCeS' of  a  spontaneous  effusion,  the 
work  acquires  the  false  and  feeble  briUianoy 
of  a  prize  essay  in  a  foreign  tongue— a  collec-* 
tioniof  .splendid  patches  of  different  texture 
and  pattern.  '.   . 

At  the  bottom-  of  all  this — and  perhaps  as, 
its  most  efficient  cause — there  lurks,  we  sus- 
pect, an  unreasonable  and  lUiidue  dread  of 
criticism  ;-^not  the  deliberate  and  indulgent 
criticism  which  we  exercise,!  rather  for ^  the 
encourageinent  of  talent  than  its  warning — 
but  the  vigilant  and  paltry  derision  which  i3 
pei-petually  stirring  in  idle  societies,  audi  but 
too  continually  present  to  the  spiritsof  all  who 
aspire  to  their 'notice.  There  is  nothing  so/ 
certain,  we  take  it,  as  that  those  who  are  the 
most  alert  in  discovering  the  faults  of  a  -work 
of  genius,  are  the  least  touched  with  its  beau- 
ties. Those  who  admire  and  enjoy  fine  poetry, , 
in  short,  are  qtiite  a  different  class  of  .persons 
from  those  who  find  out  its  flaws  and  defects 
-who  are'  sharp  at  detecting  a  plagiarism  or 


a  grammatical  inaccuracy,  and  laudably  in- 
dustrious in  bringing  to  light  an  obscure  pas- 
sage^— ^sneering  at  In  exaggerated  one — or 
wondering  at  the  meaning  of  some  piece  of 


excessive.sinrplicity.  Itjsin  vain  to  expect  the 
piaises  of  such  people ;  for  they  never  praise : 
T^and  it  is  truly,  very  little  -worth  while  to 
disarm  their  censure.  ,It  is  only  the.  praises 
of  the  real  lovers  of  .poetry  that  ever  give  it 
true,  fame  or  popularity — and  these  are  little 
affected  by  the, cavils  of  the., fastidious.  '  Tet 
the  genius  of  most  modern  writers  seems  tq 
be  [rebuked,  under  that  of  those  pragmatical 
and  insignificant  censora.  They  are  so  much 
.afraid  of  faults,  that  they  -vvill, scarcely  venture 
upon  beauties;  .  and  seem  iinore  anxious  in 
general  to  be  safe,  than  original.  They  daie 
•not  indulge  in, a  florid  and  magnificent  way  of 
writing,  for  fear^of  being  charged  -w.ith  bomr 
bastbythe.cold-blooded  and.malig-nant.  They 
must  not  be  tender,,  lest.they  should  be  laugh- 
ed at  for  puling  and  whining ;  nor  discwsiy© 
and  fanciful  like  their  great  predecessors, 
under  pain  of  being  held  out  to  derision,;  as 
ingenious  gentlemen  who  have  dreamed  that 
the  gods  have  made  them  poetical !.  ,      , 

Thus,  ,the  dread  of  ridicule,  which  they 
;have  ever  before  their  eyes,  represses  all  the 
emotions,  on- the  expression  of  'which  their; 
success  entirely  depends  j  and  in  order  tO' 
escape  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  can. 
give  no  pleasure,  and  through  whom  they  qaia 
gain  no  fame,   they  throw  away  their,  best 
chance  of  pleasing  those  who  are  capable  of  i 
relishing  their  excellences,  and  on  whose  ad-' 
miration  alone  their  reputation  must  at  all 
events  be  foundedi   There  is  a.great  want  of 
magnanimity,  we  think,  as  well  as  of  wisdom, 
in  this  sensitiveness  to  blame;,  and  we  are 
corivinced :  that  no  modern -author  will  over; 
write-  -with  -the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  older- 
ones,  who  does  not  write  with  some  portidnj 
of  their  fearlessness  'and-f  indifference,  .to- cen- 
sure.    Courage,  in-short,  .is  at  least  as  neces-' 
sary  as- genius  to  the  success  of 'a,  work  ofj 
imagination;   since,  without  this,   it- is  im- 
possible,to  attain  -that  freedom  and  self-poS'; 
session,  without  .which  no   talents-  can  ever 
have  fair  play,  aiid,'  far  lessj  that  inward  con- , 
fidence  and  exaltation  of -spirit  which  must- 
accompany  all  the  higher  acts  of  the. iUnder-' 
standing.  _.  The  earlier  writers  had'  probably 
less  occasion  for  courage  tb'secufe  them  these 
advantages;  as  the  pubUc  was  far -less  critical 
in  their dayjand  much  more  prone  to adiiiira^ 
tion  than  4o: derision;!  But  we;oan  still  trace 
in  their  writings  the  ..indications  both  of  4- 
proud  consoiousnejss  of  itheir 'Own  powers -and-^- 
privileges,  and  of  a  brave  contempt  for  the 
cavils  to  which  they  might   expose  theni- 
selves.    Irt'our  own  times,  wfe  know  bit  otife 
writer  who  isr  emancipated  from  this  slavish 
Sa.we'of-.vulgar  detraction — this  petty  timidity 
about  being  detected  in  blunders'.andfafllts 
and  that  is  the  illustrious  author  of' Waverley, 
and  the  other  novels  that  have  ittjide  an  era 
in  our  literature  as  remarkable,  ajid'.as  likely 
to  be  remembered,  a,s  -any  whjcK  can  yet  be 
traced  in  its  history.    We  shall  not  now  say 
how  large  a  portion  of  his  success  we  ascribe' 
to  this  intrepid  temper  of  his'gBnivis,"  but  we 
are  confident"  that  no'pertion  can  read  ariy  one' 
of  his  w.oijderful  works,  vrithout  feeling  that 
their  author  i-'as  utterly  careless -of  the  re- 
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OToach  of  small  irtipeffections :  disdained  the 
inglorious  labour  of  perpeluE^l  correctness,  and 
has  consequently,  imparted  to  his  productions 
that  spirit  and  ease  and  variety,  which  re- 
minds us  of  better  tiines,  and  gives  lustre  and 
effect  to  those  rich  and  resplendent^  passages 
•o  which  it  left  him  free  to  aspire. 

Lord  Byron,  in  some  respects,  may  appear 
not  to  have  been  wanting  in  intrepidity.  He 
has  not  certainly  been  very  tractable  to  ad- 
vice, nor  very  patient  df  blame.  But  thiSjin 
him,  we  fear,  is  not  superiority  to  censure, 
but  aversion  to  it;  and,  instead  of  proving 
that  he  is,  indifferent  to  detraction,  shows 
only,  that  the  dread  and  dislike  of  it  operate 
with  more  than  common  force  on  his  mind. 
A  critic,  whose  object  was  to  give  pain,  would 
desire  no  better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  in- 
flictions, than  the  bitter  scorn  and  fierce  de- 
fiance with'which  they  ate  encountered ;  and 
the  more  vehemently  the  noble  author  pro- 
tests that  he  despises  the  reproaches  that 
have  been  bestowed  on  him,  the  more  certain 
it  is  that  he  suiiera  from  their  severity,  and 
would  be  glad  to  escape,  if  he  cannot  over- 
bear, them.  But  however  this  may  be,  we 
think  it'  is  certain  that  his  late  dramatic  efforts 
have  not  been  made  carelessly,  or  without 
anxiety.  To  us,  at  least,  they  seem  very  elab- 
orate and  hard-wrought  compositions;  and 
this  indeed  we  take -to  be  their, leading  char- 
acteristic, and  the  key  to  most  of  their  pe- 
culiarities. 

Considered  as  PoeWSj  we  confess  they  ap- 
pear to  us  to  be  rather  heavy,  verbose,  and 
inelegant — deficientin  the  passion  and  energy 
winch,  belongs  to  the  other  wrritings  of  the 
noble  author — and  still  more  in  the  richness 
of  imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and 
the  sweetness  of  versification  for  w^ich  he 
used  to  be  distinguished.  They  are  for  the 
most  part  solemn,  prolix,  and  ostentatious — 
lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  catas- 
trophes that  never  arrive,  and  tantalizing  us 
with  slight'  specimens  and  glimpses  of  a 
higher  interest,  -scattered  thinly  up  and  down 
many  weary  pages  of  decla,mation.  -  Along 
with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  homestruck 
sentiments  of  his  former  .poetry,  the  noble 
author  seems  also,  we  pannot  imagine  why, 
to  have  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious 
versification  in  which  they  were  embodied, 
and  to  have  fpnned  to  himself  a  measure 
equally  remote  from  the  spring  and  vigour  of 
his  former  compositions,  and  from  the  soft^ 
ness  and  flexibility  of  the  ancient  masteis  of 
the  drama.  There  are  some  sweet  lines,, and 
many  of  great  weight  and  ©nergy;  but  the 
general  march  of  the  verse  is- cumbrous  and 
unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate  like 
polished  lances,  at  once  strong  and  light,  in 
the  hands  of  his  persons,  but  are  wielded  like 
clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray.  Instead 
of  the  graceful ,  familiarity  and  idiomatical 
melodies  of  Shake,speare,  they  are  apt,  too,  to 
fall  intoi  clumsy  prose,  in  their  approaches  to 
the  easy  and  colloquial  style ;  and,  in  the 
loftier  passages,  are  occasionally  deforined  by 
low  and  comrnon  images,  that  harmonize  but 
ill  wilh  th"?  general  solemnity  of  the  diction. 


As  Plays,  we  are  ,afraid  yfe  must  also  say 
that  the  pieces  before  us  are  wanting  in  inter- 
est, character,  and, action  ■ — 3-t  least  we  must 
say  this  of  the  three  last  of  them — for  there,  is 
interest  in /Sardanapalus^-and  beauties  be- 
sides, that  make  us  blind  to  its  other  defects. 
There  is,  however,  throughout^  a  want  of 
dramatic  effect  and  variety  ;  and  we  suspect 
there  is  something  in,  the  character  or  habit 
of  Lqcd  Byron's  genius  which  will  render  this 
unattainable.  He  has  too  little  sympathy  with 
the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties^of  humanity, 
to  succeed  well  in  their  representatipn — "  His 
soul  is  like  a  star,  and  dwells  apart."  It  does 
not  "hold  the  mirror  up  tonature,'i'nor  catch 
the  hues  of  surrounding  objects : .  but,-  like  a 
kindled  furnace,  throws  out  its  intense,  glare 
and  glooiny  grandenr  on  the  narrow  scene 
which  it  irradiates.  He  has  given  us,  in  his 
other  works,  some  glorious  pictures  of  n^ure 
— some  magnificent  reflections,  and  some  in- 
imitable delineations  of  character:  But  the 
same  feelings  prevail  in  them  all;  and  his 
portraits  in  particular,  though  a  little  varied 
in  the  drapery  and  attitude,  seem  all  -copied 
from  the  same  original.  '  His  Childe  Harold, 
his  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara,  Manfred,  Cain,  and 
Lucifer — are  all  one  individual.  There  is  the 
same  varnish  of  voluptuousness  on  the  sur- 
face— the  same  canker  of  misanthropy  at  the 
core,  of  all  he  touches.  He  cannot  draw  the 
changes  of  many-coloured  life,  nor  transport 
himself  into  the  condition  of  the  infinitely  di- 
versified characters ,  by  whom  a  stage  should 
be  peopled.  The  very  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ings— the  loftiixess  of  his  views — the  pride  of 
his  nature  or  his  genius — withhold  him  frojn 
this  identification ;  so  that  in  personatiing  the 
heroes  of  the  scene,  he  does  little  but  repeat 
himself.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  we 
think,  if  it  were  otherwise.  We  are  sure  it 
would  be  better  for  his  readers.  He  would 
get  more  fame,-and  things  of  far  more  worth 
than  fame,  if  he  would  condescend  to  a  move 
extended  and  cordial  sympathy  -with  his  fel- 
low-creatures;  and  we  should  have  more 
variety,  of  fine  poetry,' and,  at  all  events,  bet- 
ter tragedies.  We  have  no  business;  to  read 
him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of  pride  and 
uncharity;  but  we,  have  a  right  to  say,  that 
if  argues  a  poorness  of  genius  to  keep  always 
to  the  same  topics  and  persons ;:  and  that  the 
world  will  weary  at  Jast  of  the  most  energetic 
pictures  of  misanthropes  and  madmen — out- 
laws  and  their  mistresses ! 

;  A  man  gifted  as  he '  isj  when  he '  aspires  at 
dramatic  fame,  ghould  emulate  the  gi-eatest 
of  dramatists.  ,  Let  Lord  Byron  then  think 
of  Shakespeare — and  consider  vihat  a  noble 
range  of  character,  what  a  freedom  from  man- 
nerism and  egotism,  there  is  in  him!  How 
much  he  seems  to  have  studied  nature ;  how 
little  to  have  thought  about  himself;  how 
seldom  to  have,  repeated  or  glanted  back  at 
his  own  most  successful  inventions !  Why 
indeed  should  he  t  Nature  was  still  open 
before  him,  and  inexhaustiblB  ;  and  the  fresh- 
ness and(  variety  that  still  delight  his  readerSj 
must  have  had  constant  atraetions  for  hims- 
f.elf.     Take  his  Hamlet,  for  instance.     What 
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a  character  is  there !— how  full  of  thought 
and  re&iement,  and  fancy  and  individuality  ! 
"  How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  forni  and 
motion  how  express  and  admirable !  The 
beauty  of  the  universe,  the  paragon  of  ani- 
naals  !"  Yet  close  the  play,  and  we  meet  with 
him  no  more — neither  in  the  author's  other 
works,'  nor  any  where  else !  A  common 
uthor  who  had  hit  upon  such  a  character, 
would  have  dragged  it  in  at  every  turn,  and 
worn  it  to  very  tatters.  Sir  John  Falstatf, 
again,  is  a  world  of  wit  and  humour  in  him- 
self. But  except  in  the  two  parts  of  Henry 
IV.,  there  would  have  been  no  trace  of  such 
a  being,  had  not  the  author  been  "  ordered 
to  dontinue  him"  in  the  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor.,  He  is  not  the  least  like  Benedick,. 
or  Mercutio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belch,  or  any  of  the 
othe^_. witty  and  jovial  personages  of  the  same 
authpr.— nor  are  they  like  each  other.  Othello 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  powerful  in- 
ventions on  the  stage.  But  when  the  play 
closes,  we  hear  no  mOre  of  him  !  The  poet's 
creation  comes  no  more  to  life  again,  under  a 
fictitious  name,  thaij  the  real  man  would  have 
done.  Lord  Byron  in  Shakespeare's  place, 
would  have  peopled  the  world  with  black 
Othellos  I  What  indications  are  there  of  Le^r 
in  any  of  his  earlier  plays  ?  What  traces  of 
it  in  any  that  he  wrote  afterwards?  None.  It 
might  have  been-  written  by  any  other  man, 
he  is  so  little  conscious  of  it.  He  never  once 
returns  to  that  huge  sea  of  sorrow;  but  has 
left  it  standing  by  itself,  shoreless  and  un- 
approachable !  Who  else  could  have  afforded 
not  to  have  "drowned  the  stage  with  tears" 
from  such  a  source  1  But  we  must  break 
away  from  Shakespeare,  and  come  at  last  to 
the  work  before  us. 

In  a  very  brief  preface,  Lord  Byron  renews 
his  protest  against  looking  upon  any  of  his 
plays,  as  having  been  composed  "  with  the 
most  remote  view  to  the  stage  " — and,, at  the 
same  time,  testifies  in  behalf  of  the  Unities, 
as  essential  to  the  existence  of  the  drama — 
according  to  what  "  was,  till  lately,  the  law 
of  literature  throughout  the  world,  and  is  ^till 
■  so,  in  the  more  civilised  parts  of  it."  We 
do  not  think  those  opinions  very  consistent; 
and  we  think  that  neither  of  them  could  pos- 
sibly find  favour  with  a  person  whose  genius 
had  a  truly  dramatic  character.  We  should 
as  soon  expect  an  orator  to  compose  a  speech 
altogether  unfit  to  be  spoken.  A  drama  is 
not  merely  a  dialogue,  but  an  action :  and 
necessarily  supposes  that  something  is  to 
pass  before  the  eyes  of  assembled  spectators. 
Whatever  is  peculiar  to  its  written  part, 
should  derive  its  peculiarity  from  this  con- 
sideration. Its  style  should  be  throughout 
an  accompaniment  to  action — and  should  be 
calculated  to  excite  the  emotions,  and  keep 
alive  the  attention,  of  gazing  multitudes.  If 
an  author  does  not  bear  this,  continually  in 
his  mind,  and  does  not  write  in  the  ideal 
presence  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assem- 
blage, he'  may  be  a  poet  perhaps,  but  as- 
suredly he  never  will  be  a  dramatist.  If 
Lord  Byron  really  does  not  wish  to  impreg- 
nate his   elaborate   scenes   with  the   living 


spirit  of  the  drama — if  he  has  no  hankeung 
after  stage-effect — if  he  is  not  haunted  with 
the  visible  present^ient  of  the  persons  he  has 
created — if,  in  setting  down  a  vehement  in- 
vective, he  does  not  fancy  the  tpne  in  which 
Mr.  Kean  would  deliver  it,  and  anticipate  the 
long  applauses  of  the  pit,  then  he  may  be 
sure  that  neither  his  feelings  nor  his  genius 
are  in  unison  with  the  stage  at  all.  Why, 
then,  should  he  affect  the  form,  without  the 
power  of  tragedy  ?  He  may,  indeed,  produce 
a  mystery  like  Cain,  or  a  far  sweetej'  visioc. 
like  Manfred,-  without  subjecting  himself  to 
the  censure  of  legitimate  criticism :  But  if, 
with  a  reg-ular  subject  before  him,  capable  of 
all  the  strength  and  graces  of  the  drama,  he 
does  not  feel  himself  able  or  willing  to  draw 
forth  its  resources  so  as  to  affect  an  audience 
with  terror  and  delight,  he  is  not  the  man  we 
want— ^and  his  time  and  talents '  are  wasted 
here.  Didactic  reasoning,  and  eloquent  de- 
scription will  not  compensate,  in  a  play,  for  a 
dearth  of  dramatic  spirit  and  invention  :  and 
besides,  sterling  sense  and  poetry,  as  such, 
ought  to  stand  by  themselves,  without  the 
unmeaning  mockery  of  a  dramatis  persona. 

As  to  Lord  Byron's  pretending  to  set  up  the 
Unities  at  this  time  of  day,  as  "the  lavi' of 
literature  throughout  the  world,"  it  is  mere 
caprice  and  contradiction.  He,  if  ever  man 
was,  is  a  law  to  himself ^'^  a.  chartered  liber- 
tine;"— and  now,  wh§n  he  is  tired  of  this 
unbridled  licence,  he  wants  to  do  penance 
within  the  Unities !  This  certainly  looks  very 
like  affectation;  or^  if  there  is  any  thing  sin- 
cere in  it,  the  motive  must  be,  that,-  by  get- 
ting rid  of  so  much  story  and  action,  in  order 
to  simplify  the  plot  and  bring  it  within  tie 
prescribed  limits,  he  may  fill  up  the  blank 
spaces  with  long  discussions,  and  have  nearly 
all  the  talk  to  himself !  For  ourselves,  we 
will  confess  that  we  have  had  a  considerable 
contempt  for  those  same  Unities,  ever  since 
we  read  Dennis'  Criticism  on  Cato  in  our 
boyhood — except  indeed  the  unity  of  action, 
which  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  set 
much  store  by.  Dr.  Johnson,  we  conceive, 
has  pretty  well  settled  this  question  :  and  if 
Lord  Byron  chooses  to  gi-apple  with  him,  he 
will  find  that  it  requires  a  stronger  arm  than 
that  with  which  he  puts  down  our  Laureates. 
We  shall  only  add,  that  when  the  modems 
tie  themselves  down  to  write  tragedies  of  the 
same  length,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan,  in 
other  respects,  with  those  of  Sophocles  and 
iEschylus,  we  shall  not  object  to  their  adher- 
ing to  the  Unities ;  for  there  can,  in  that  ease, 
be  no  sufficient  inducement  for  violating  them. 
But,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hold  that  English 
dramatic  poetry  soars  above  the  Unities,  just  as 
the  imagination  does.  The  only  pretence  for 
insisting  on  them  is,  that  we  suppose  the 
stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and  really,  the 
very  spot  on  which  a  given  action  is  pefo]-m 
ed  ;  and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot  be  removed 
to  another.  But  the  supposition  is  manifestly 
quite  contrary  to  truth  and  experience.  The 
stage  is  considered  merely  as  a  place  in  which 
any  given  action  ad  libitufn  may  be  perform- 
ed ;  and  accordingly  may  be  shifted,  and  is 
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sn  in  imagination,  as  often  as  the  action  re- 
fill "es  it.  That  any  -writer  should  ever  have 
insisted  on  such  an  unity  as  Uiis,  must  appear 
sufficiently  preposterous;  but,  that  the  defence 
of  it  should  be  taken  up  by  an  author  W'hose 
plays  are  never  tb  be  acted  at  all.  and  virhich, 
Iherefure,  have  nothing  more  than  a  nominal 
reference  to  any  stage  or  locality  whatever, 
must  strike  one  as  absolutely  incredible. 

It  so  happens,  however,  that  the  disadvan- 
tage, and,  in  truth,  absurdity  of  sacrificing 
higher  objects  to  a  formality  of  this  kind,  is 
Strikingly  displayed  in  one  of  these  dmmas — 
The  Two  FoscAEii     The  whole  interest  here 
turns  upon  the  younger  of  them  having  re- 
turned from  banishment,  in  defiance  of  the 
law  and  its  consequences,  from  an  unconquer- 
able longing  after  his  native  country.     Now, 
the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment 
palpable,  the  practicable  foundation  of  stu- 
pendous siiflferings,  would  have  been,  to  have 
presented  him  to  the  audience  wearing  out 
his  heart  in  exile— and  forming  his  resolution 
to  return,  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  or' 
hovering,   in   excruciating  suspense,   within 
sight  of  its -borders.     We  might  then  have 
caught  some  glimpse  of  the   nature  of  his 
motives,  and  of  so  extraordinary  a  character. 
But  as  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  one 
of  the  Unities,  we  first  meet  with  him  Ifed  from 
"  the  Question,"  and  afterwards  ta3cen  back 
to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the 
dungeon- walls  of  his  native  city,  and  expiring 
from  his  dread  of  leaving  them;  and  there- 
fore feel  more  wonder  than  sympathy,  when 
we  are  told  in  a  Jeremiad  of  wilful  lamenta- 
tions, that  these  agonising  consequences  have 
resulted,  not  from  guilt  or  disaster,  but  merely 
from  the  intensity  of  his  love  for,his  country. 
But  we  niust  now  look  at  the  other  Trage- 
dies ;  and  on  turning  again  to  Sardanapaltjs, 
we  are  half  inclined  to  repent  of  the  severity 
of  some  of  our  preceding  remarks^  or  to  own 
at  least  that  they  are  not  strictly  applicable 
to  this  performance.    It  is  a  work  beyond  all 
question   of  great  beauty  and  power;   and 
though  the  heroine  has  many  traits  in  com- 
mon with  the  Medoras  and  Gulnares  of  Lord 
Byron's  undramatic  poetry,  the  hero  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  new  character  in  his  hands. 
He'  has,  indeed,  the  scorn  of  war,  and  glory, 
and  priestcraft,  and  regular  morality,  which 
distinguishes  the  rest  of -his  Lordship's  favour- 
ites; but  he  has  no  misanthropy,  and  very 
little   pride — and  may  be  regarded,  oh   the 
whole,  as  one  of  the  most   truly  good-hu- 
'  moured,  amiable,  and  respectable  voluptuaries 
to  whom  we  have  ever  been  presented.     In 
this  conception  of  his  character,  the  author 
has  very  wisely  followed  nature  and  fancy 
rather  than  history.     His  Sardanapalus  is  not 
an  effeminate,  ■vYom-out  debauchee,  with  shat- 
tered nerves  and  exhausted  senses,  the  slave 
of  indolence  and  vicious  habits;  but  a  san- 
guine- votary  of  pleasure,  a  princely  epicure, 
indulging,  revelling  in  boundless  luxury  while 
he  can,  but  with  a., soul  so  inured  to  volup- 
tuoilsness,  so   saturated  with  delights,   that 
pain  and  danger^  when  they  come  uncalled 
for,  ffiVB   hira    neither  concern  nor  dread; 
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and  he  goes  forth,  from  the  banquet  to  the 
battle,  as  to  a  danqe  or  measure,  attired  by 
the  Graces,  and  with  youth,  joy,  and  love  for 
his  guides.  He  dallies  with  Bellona  as  her 
bridegroom — for  his  sport  and  paistime ;  and 
the  spear  or  fan,  the  shield  or  shining  mirror, 
become  his  hands  equally  well.  He  enjoys 
hfe,  in  short,  and  triumphs  oVer  death;  and 
whether  in  prosperous  or  adverse  circum- 
stances, his  soul  smiles  out  superior  to  evil. 
The  Epicurean  philosophy  of  Sardanapalus 
gives  him  a  fine  opportunity,  in  his  confer- 
ences with  his  stern  and  confidential  adviser, 
Saleraenes,  to  cbhtra,Bt  his  own  imputed  and 
fatal  vices  of  ease  and  love  of  pleasure  with 
the  boasted  virtues  of  his  predecessors^  War 
and  Conquest;  and  we  may  as  well  begin 
with  a  short  specimen  of  this  characteristic 
discussion.  Salemenes  is  bfotlier  to  the  ne- 
glected queen  ;  and  the  controversy  originates 
in  the  monarch's  allusion  to  her. 

"  Sard.    Thou  ihink'et  that  I  have  wrorg'd  the 
queen  :  is't  not  so? 
'     Sole.  Thiiik  !  Thbu  hast  wrong'd  her ! 

Sard.  Paiience,  prince,  and  hear  me- 

She  has  all  power  and  splendour  of  her  startion, 
Respect,  the  tutelage  of  Assyria's  heirs, 
The  homage  and  the  appanage  of  sovereignty.^ 
I  married  her,  as  monarchs  wed — for  state( 
And  loved  "her,  as  most  husbands  love  their  wives. 
If  she  or  thou  supposedst  I  could  link  me 
Like  a  Chaldean  peasant  to  his  mate, 
Ye  knew  nor  me,  nor  monarchs,  nor  mankind. 
Sale.  I  pray  thee,  change  the  theme ;  my  blood 
disdains 
CpmiJlaint,  and  Salemenes'  sister  seeks  not 
Beluctant  love,  even  from  Assyria's  lord  ! 
Nor  would  she  deign  to  accept  divided  passion 
With  foreign  strumpets  and  Ionian  slaves. 
The  queen  is  silent. 
Sard.  And  why  not  her  brother  % 

Sale.  I  only  echo  thee  the  voice  of  empires. 
Which  he  who  long  neglects  not  long  will  govern. 
Sard.   The  ungrateiiil  and   ungracious  slaves! 
they  murmur 
Because  I  have  not  shed  their  blood,  nor  led  them 
To  dry  into  the  desert's  dust  by  myriads, 
Or  whiten  with  their  bones  the  banks  of  Ganges  ; 
Nor  decimated  theTii  with  savage  laws. 
Nor  swe*ed  them  to  build  up  pyramids. 
Or  Babylbnian  walls. 

Sale.  Yet  these  are  trophies 

More  worthy  of  a  people  and  their  prince 
Than  spijgSi  and  lutes,  and  feasts,  and  concubines, 
And  lavisn'd  treasures,  and  cdntemned  virtues. 

Sard.  Oh  !  for  my  trophies  I  have  founded  cities-. 
There's  Tarsus  and"  Anchialus,  both  built 
In  one  day — what  could  that  blood-loving  beHame, 
My  martial  grandaiji,  chaste  Semiramis, 
Do  more — except  desti'oy  them? 

Sale.  'Tis  most  Crue  ; 

I  own  thy  merit  in  those  founded  cities. 
Built  for  a  whim,  recorded  with  averse 
Which  shames  both  them  and  tliee  to  coming  ages. 
Sard.  Shame  me !  By  Baal,  the  cities,  Qldugj 
well  biiilt. 
Are  not  more  goodly  than  the  verse  !     Say  what 
Thou  wilt  against  the  fruth  of  that  brief  reco.'d, 
Why.  those  few  Hues  contain  the  history 
Of  all  things  humaii ;  hear — '  Sardanaiialus 
The  king,  and  Son  of  Anncyndaraxes, 
In  one  day  built  Anchialus  and  Tarsus. 
Eat,  drink,  and  love !  the  rest's  not  worth  « -fiKip, 

Sale.  A  worthy  moral,  aiid  a  wise  insctiption, 
For  a  Ijing  to  put  up  before  his  subjects ! 
Sard..  Oh,  thou  wouldst  have  me  (loilhtleBS  E«t 
up  edicts —  ,„, 
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Obejr  the  king — contribute  to  his  treasure — 
Recruit  his  phalanx— spill  your  blood  at  bidding — 
Fall  down  and  worship,  or  get  up  and  toil.' 
Or  thus — '  Sardanapaius  on  this  spot 
Slew  filly  thousand  of  his  enemies. 
These  are  iheir  sepulchres,  and  this  his  trophy.' 
I  leave  such  things  to  conquerors ;  enough 
For  me,  if  I  can  make  my  subjects  feel 
The  weight  of  human  misery  less,  arid  glide 
Ungroaning  to  the  tomb ;  I  take  no  licence 
Which  I  deny  to  them.     We  all  are  men. 
Sale.  Thy  sires  have  been  revered  as  gods — 
Sard.  In  dust 

And  deaih — where  they  are  neither  gods  nor  men. 
Talk  not  of  such  to  me  !  the  worms  are  gods ; 
At  least  they  banqueied  upon  your  gods, 
And  died  for  lack  of  farther  nutriment. 
'I'liose  gods  were  merely  men ;  look  to  iheir  issue — 
I  feel  a  thousand  mortal  things  about  me, 
But  nothing  godhke — unless  it  may  be 
The  thing  which  you  condemn,  a  disposition 
To  love  and  to  be  merciful  j  to  pardon 
The  follies  of  my  species,  and  (that's  human) 
To  be  inclulgent  to  my  own."-TPP.  18 — 21. 

But  the  chief  charm  and  vivifying  angel  of 
the  piece  is  Mybrha,  the  Greek  slave  of  Sar» 
danapalus — a  beautiful,  heroic,  devotfed,  and 
ethereal  being — in  love  vs'ith  the  generous 
and  infatuated  monarch — ashamed  of  loving 
a  barbarian — and  using  all  her  influeiice  oyer 
him  to  ennoble  as  well  as  to  adorn  his  e.xist- 
ence,  and  to  arm  him  against  the  terrors  of 
its  close.  Her  voluptuousness  is  that  of  the 
heart — her  heroism  of  the  affections.  If  the 
part  she  takes  in  the  dialogue  be  sometimes 
too  subdued  and  submissive  for  the  lofty 
daring  of  her  character,  it  is  still  such  as 
might  become  a  Greek  slave — a  lovely  Ionian 
girl,  in  whom  the  love  of  liberty  and  the 
scom  of  death,  was  tempered  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  what  she  regarded  as  a  degrading 
passion,  and  an  inward  sense  of  fitness  and 
decorum  with  reference  to  her  condition.  The 
development  of  this  character  and  its  con- 
sequences form  so  material  a  part  of  the  play, 
Itjjat  most  of  the  citations  with  which  we  shall 
jlLmstrate  our  abstract  of  it  will  be  found  to 
fcp,g,r  Jipon  it.  ^  . 

Salemanes,  in  the  interview  to  which  we 
hare  msH.  alluded,  had  driven  "the  Ionian 
minion."  feom  the  royal  presence  by  his  re- 
proaches. After  his  departure,  the  Monarch 
aoain  xee.4li  liii«  favourite,  and  reports  to  her 
the  waxoing  he  had  received.  Her  answer 
lets  us  at  oaee  inJe  ttie  nobleness  and  delicacy 
of  her  ckacaetfiir.. 

"  Myr.  He  did.weii 

Sard.  Aotjsay  stfAoaso? 

Thou  whom  he  spjUrit'd  so  'hsrehly,  and  now  dared 
Drive  from  w£tes;!qe  Wiitti  ihia  savage  jeers, 
And  made  thee  w«<^, and  hifKi*?  ,,  ,   ,    , 

^luT.  '  fhould  do  both 

More  frequently  I  and  ihe  A\^  WieH  t9  call  me 
Back  10  my  duty.    ®Bt  thojLspAea' KSf  peril— 

P«i»l  to  thee—  ,        -,    ,     ,  i 

Sard.  Ay,  from  a»rk,pIot«  pnfl  snares 

Frsrii  Medes— and  discoiHented  irptjps  an<i  Jjations. 

I  know  not  whal— a  labyrinth  of  thingsn^- 

A  masie  .fflf  mutter'd  threats  and  raysieries.: 

Thou 'know' St  the  man-iit  is  tie  usual  ejJBtom. 

But-heirfhonest.  Come,  we'B  thiok  iw njore pn  tr- 

But  of  *e,niidnight  feawal.     ' 
Mm  "liiB^ime 

•Eo.ftink  ofwght  save  fesisivsta.    IFhopvliast  npt 


3Iyr.  Fear! — I'm  a  Greek,  and  how  should  I 
fear  death  ? 
A  slave,  and  wherefore  should  I  dread  my  freedom ! 

Sard.  Then  wherefore  dost  thou  turn  so  pale  ? 

Myr.  I  love- 

Sard.  And  do  not  I  ?    I  love  thee  far — far  mote 
Than  either  the  brief  life  or  the  wide  realm, 
Which,  it  may  be,  are  menaced:  .yet  I  blanch  npt. 

Myr.  When  he  who  is  their  ruler 

Forgets  himself,  will  they  remember  him  ? 

Sard.  Myrrha! 

3Iyr.  Frown  not  upon  me :  you  have  smiled 
Too  often  on  me,  not  to  make  those  frowns 
Bitterer  to  bear  than  any  punishment 
Which  they  may  augur.— King,  I  am  your  subject  I 
Master,  I  am  your  slave !  Man,  I  have  loved  you  !— 
Loved  you,  I  know  not  by  what  fatal  weakness, 
Although  a  Greek,  and  born  a  foe  to  mbnarchs— 
A  slave,  and  hating  fetters — an  Ionian, 
And,  therefore,  when  I  love  a  stranger,  more 
Degraded  by  that  passion  than  by  chains ! 
Still  I  have  loved  you.     If  that  love  were  strong 
Enough  to  overcome  all  former  nature, 
Shall  it  not  claim  the  privilege  to  save  you ! 

Sard.  Save  me,  my  beauty  !  Thou  art  very  fair, 
And  what  I  seek  of  thee  is  love — not  safety. 

Myr.  And  without  love  where  dwells  security  ? 

Sard.  I  speak  of  woman's  love. 

Myr.  The  very  first 

Of  human  life  must  spring  from  woman's  breast  j 
Your  first  small  words  are  taught  you  from  her  lips. 
Your  first  tears  quench'd  by  her,  and  your  last 

sighs 
Too  often  breathed  out  in  a  woman's  hearing, 
When  men  have  shrunk  from  the  ignoble  qare 
Of  watching  the  last  hour  of  him  who  led  them. 

Sard.  My  eloquent  Ionian !  thou  speak'st  masic  I 
The  very  chorus  of  the  tragic  song 
I  have  heard  thee  talk  of  as  the  favourite  pastime 
Of  thy  far  father-land.  Nay,  weep  not— calm  thee. 

Myr,  I  weep  not — But  I  pray  thee,  do  not  speak 
About  my  fathers,  or  their  land ! 

Sard.  Yet  oft    . 

Thou  speakest  of  them. 

Myr.  True — true !  constant  thought 

Will  overflow  in  words  unconsciously; 
Bui  when  another  speaks  of  Greece,  il  V)Ound>  me. 

Sard.  Well,  then,  how  wouldst  thou  sane  me,  as 
thou  saidst  ?  [founilers. 

Myr.    Look    to    the   annals   of  ihine  empire's 

Sard.  They  arq  so  blotted  over  with  blood,  I 
cannot.  ,  l^' 

But  what  wouldst  have  ?  the  empire ios  been  found- 
1  cannot  go  on  multiplying  empires. 

Myr.  Preserve  thine  own. 

Sard.                                 At  least  I  will  enjoy  it. 
Come,  Myrrha,  let  us  on  to  the  Euphrates  ; 
The  hour  invites,  the  galley  is  prepared, 
And  the  pavilion,  deck'd  for  our  return, 
In  fit  adornment  fpr  the  evening  banquet. 
Shall  blaze  with  beauty  and  with  light,  until 
It  seems  unto  the  stars  which  are  above  us 
Itself  an  opposite  star ;  and  we  will  sit 
Crown'd  with  fresh  flowers  like 

Myr.  Victims. 

Sard.  No,  like  sovereigns. 

The  shepherd  kings  of  patriarchal  limes. 
Who  knew  no  brighter  gems  than  summer  wreaths. 
And  none  but  tearless  triumphs.     Let  us  on.' 

pp.  31—36. 

The  second  act,  which  contains  the  details 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Arbaces,  its  detection  by 
the  vigilance  of  Salamenes,  and  the  too  rash 
and  hasty  forgiveness  of  the  rebels  by  the 
King,  is.  on  the  whole,  heavy  and  uninterest- 
ing. Early  in  the  third  act,  the  royal  ban- 
ket is  disturbed  by  sudden  tidings  of  trea- 
.sea  .and  revolt ;  and  then  the  reveller  blazes 
!out  iflfiP  the  hero,  and  the  Greek  blood  of 
.Mynjifi  ,i|}ounts  to  its  proper  ofRoe !     The 
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follovving  passages  are  striking.    A  messenger 
says, 

"Prince  Salemenes.  doth  implore  the  king 
To  arm  himself,  although  but  for  a  moment, 
And  show  himself  unto  the  soMiers :  his 
Sole  presence  in  this  instant  might  do  more 
Than  hosts  can  do  in  his  behalf. 

Sard.  What,  ho ! 

My  armour  there. 

Myr.  And  wilt  thou  i 

Sard.  Wifl  I  riot  ? 

Ho,  there  !.— But  seek  not  for  the  bilckler  ;  'tis 
Too  heavy  :— ^a  light  cuirass  and  my  sword, 

Myr.  How  I  do  love  thee  ! 

Sard.  I  ne'er  doubted  it. 

Myr.  But  now  I  know  thee. 

Sard,  (armins  himself) 
Give  me  the  cuirass — so :  rny  baldric !  now 
My  sword :  I  had  forgot  the  helm,, where  is  it  ? 
That's  well — no,  'tis  top  heavy :  you  mistake,  too — 
It  was  not  this  I  meant,  but  that  which  bears 
A  diadem  around  it. 

Sfero.  Sire,  I  deem'd 

That  too  conspicuous  from  the  precious  stone* 
To  risk  your  sacred  brow  beneath— «nd,  trust  me, 
This  is  of  better  metal  though  less  rich. 

Sard.  You  deem'd!   Are  you  too  turn'd  a  rebel  ? 
Fellow ! 
Your  part  is  to  obey :  return,  and — no — 
It  is  too  late — I  will  go  forth  without  it. 

Sfero.  At  least  wear  this. 

Sard.  Wear  Caucasus !  why,  'tis 

A  mountain  on  my  temples. 
Myrrha,  retire  unto  a  place  of  safety. 
Why  went  you  not  forth  with  the  other  damsels  ? 

Myr,  Because  ray  place  is  here.  • 

I  dare  all  things 
Except  sutvive  what  I  have  loved,  to  be 
A  rebel's  booty :  forth,  and  do  your  bravest." 

pp.  85— 89. 

The  noise  of  the  conflict  now  reaches  her 
in  doubtful  clamour;  and  a  soldier  comes  in, 
of  whom  she  asks  how  the  Kiiig  bears  him- 
self— and  is  answered, 

"  Alt.  Like  a  king.     I  must  find  Sfero, 

And  bring  him  a  new  spear  and  his  own  helmet. 
He  fights  till  now  bare-headed,  and  by  far 
Too  much  exposed.    The  soldiers  knew  his  face. 
And  the  foe  too  ;  and  in  the  moon's  broad  light, 
His  silk  tiara  and  his  flowing  hair 
Make  him  a  mark  too  royal.     Every  arrow 
Is  pointed  at  the  fair  hair  and  fair  features, 
And  the  broad  fillet  which  crowns  both. 
The  king !  the  king  fights  as  he  revels. 

jlf„,..  'Tis  no  dishonour — no — 

'Tis  no  dishonour!  to  have  loved  this  man. 
I  almost  wish  now,  what  I  never  wish'd 
Before,  that  he  were  Grecian.    If  Alcides  ^ 
Were  shamed  in  wearing  Lydiail  Omphale's 
She-garb,  and  wielding  her  vile  distaff;  surely 
He,  who  springs  up  a  Hercules  at  once, 
Nurs'd  in  effeminate  arts  from  youth  to  manhood. 
And  rushes  from  the  banquet  to  the  battle, 
As  though  it  were  a  bed  of  love,  deserves 
That  a  Greek  girl  should  be  his  paramour. 
And  a  Greek  bard  his  minslrel,  a  Greek  tomb 
His  monument !"— pp.  92,  93. 

Soon  after,  she  rushes  out  in  agony  to  nieet 
the  fate  that  seemed  impending.  The  King, 
however,  by  his  daring  valour,  restores  the 
fortune  of  the  fight ;  and  returns,  with  all  his 
train,  to  the  palace.  The  scene  that  ensues 
is  very  masterly  and  characteristic.  Turning 
to  Myrrha — 

"  Know'st  thou,  my  brother,  vfhere  I  lighted  on 
This  minion  ? 


Sala.  Herding  with  the  other  females 

Like  frighten'd  antelopes. 

Sard.  No  ;    Like  the  dam 

Of  the  young  lion,  femininely  raging, 
She  urged  on,  with  her  voice  and  gesture,  and 
Her  floating  hair  and  flashing  eyes,  the  soldiers 
In  the  pursuit. 

Sale.  Indeed ! 

Sard.  You  see,  this  night 

Made  warriors  of  more  than  me.  I  paused 
To  look  upon  her,  and  her  kindled  cheek ; 
Her  large  black  eyes,  that  flash'd  through  her 

long  hair 
As  it  stream  d  o'er  her ;  her  blue  veins  that  rose 
Along  her  most  transparent  brow ;  her  nostril 
Dilated  from  its  symmetry  ;  her  lips 
Apart ;  her  voice  that  clove  through  all  the  din. 
As  a  lute's  pierceth  through  the  cymbal's  clash, . 
Jarr'd  but  not  drown'd  by  the  loud  brattling ;  her 
Waved  arms,  more  dazzling  with  their  own  born 

whiteness 
Than  the  steel  her  hand  held,  which  she  caught  up 
From  a  dead  soldier's  grasp ;  all  these  things  made 
Her  seem  unto  the  troops  a  prophetess 
Of  victory,  or  Victory  herself 
Come  down  to  hail  us  hers. 

Sale,  (tra  retiring.)  Myrrha !  i 

Myr.  Prince. 

Sale.  You  have  shown  a  soul  to-nighti 

Which,  were  he  not  my  sister's  lord But  now 

I  have  no  time:  thou  lov'st  the  king? 

3iyr.  I  love 

Sardanapalus. 

Safe.  But  wouldst  have  him  king  still? 

Myr.  I  would  not  have  him  less  than  what  he 
should  be. 

iSoZe.  Well,  then,  to  have  him  king,  and  yours, 
and  all 
He  should,  or  should  not  be ;  to  have  him  live, 
Let  him  not  sink  back  into  luxury. 
You  have  more  power  upon  his  spirit  than 
Wisdoin  within  these  walls,  or  fierce  rebellion 
Raging  without !   look  well  that  he  relapse  not. 
[Exit  Salemekes. 

Sard.  Myrrha !  what,  at  whispers 
With  my  stern  brother  ?    I  shall  soon  be  jealous. 

Myr.  (smiling.)  You  have  cause,  sire ;  for  on  the 
earth  thfere  breathes  not 
A  man  more  worthy  of  a  woman's  love—     ~ 
A  soldier's  trust — a  subject's  reverence-^ 
A  king's  esteem — the  whole  world's  admiration  ! 

Sard.  Praise  him,  but  not  so  warmly.  I  must  not 
Hear  those  sweet  lips  grow  eloquent  in  aught 
That  throws  me  into  the  shade  ;  yet  you  speak 
truth."- pp.  100—105. 

After  this,  there  is  an  useless  and  unnatural 
scene  with  the  Queen,  whose  fondness  her 
erring  husband  meets  with  great  kindness 
and  remorse.  It  is  carefully,  but  rather  tedi- 
ously written ;  and  ends,  a  great  deal  too  long 
after  it  ought  to  have  ended,  by  Salelnenes 
cg,rrying  off  his  sister  in  a  fit. 

The  fifth  act  gives,  rather  languidly,  the 
consummation  of  the  rebellion.  Salemenes 
is  slain ;  and  the  King,  in  spite  of  a  desperate 
resistance,  driven  back  to  his  palace  and  its 
gardens.  He  then  distributes  his  treasure  to 
his  friends',  and  forces  them  to  embark  on  the 
river,  which  is  still  open  for  their  escape; 
only  requiring,  as  the  last  service  of  his  faith- 
ful veterans,  that  they  should  build  up  a  huge 
pile  of  combustibles  around  the  throne  in  his 
presence-chamber,  and  leave  him  there  with 
Myrrha  alone ;  and  commaiiding  them,  when 
they  had  cleared  the  city  with  their  galleys, 
to  sound  their  trumpets  aS  a  signal  of  safety. 
We  shall  close  our  extracts  with  a.  few  frag- 
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ments  of  the  final  scene.    This  is  his  fare- 
well to  the  troops. 

"Sard.  My  best  1  my  last  friends! 

Let's  not  unman  each  other — part  at  once : 
All  farewells  should  be  sudden,  when  for  ever, 
Else  they  make  an  eternity  of  moments, 
And  clog  ihe  last  sad  sands  of  life  wiih  tears. 
Hence,  and  be  happy  :  trust  me,  I  am  not 
Now  to  be  pitied  ;  or  far  more  for  *hat 
Is  past  than  present ; — for  the  future,  'tis 
In  the  hands  of  the  deities,  if  such  [well. 

There  be :   I  shall  know  soon.    Farewell — fare- 
[Exeunt  Pania  and  Soldiers. 

Myr.  These  men  were  honest:  It  is  comfort  still 
That  our  last  looks  should  be  on  loving  faces,    [me ! 

Sard.  And  Uvely  ones,  my  beautiful ! — but  hear 
If  at  this  moment,  for  we  now  are  on 
The  brink,  thou  feel'st  an  inward  shrinking  from 
This  leap  through  flame  into  the  future,  say  it : 
I  shall  not  love  thee  less ;  nay,  perhaps  more, 
For  yielding  to  thy  nature :  and  there's  time 
Yet  for  thee  to  escape  hence. 

Myr.  Shall  I  light 

One  of  the  torches  which  lie  heap'd  beneath 
The  ever-burning,  lamp  that  burns  without. 
Before  Baal's  shrine,  in  the  adjoining  hall  ? 

Sard.  Do  so.     Is  that  thy  answer  ? 

Myr.  Thou  shall  see."— pp.  Ma,  163. 

There  is  then  a  long  invocation  to  the 
shades  of  his  ancestors ;  at  the  end  of  which, 
Myrrha  returns  with  a  lighted  toroh  and  a 
eup  of  wine — and  says, 

"  Lo !     • 
Fve  lit  the  lamp  which  lights  us  to  the  stars. 

Sard.  And  the  cup  ? 

Myn  'Tis  my  country's  custom  to 

Make  a  libation  to  tjie  gods- 

Sard.  And  mine 

To  make  libations  amongst  men.    I've  not 
Forgot  the  custom  ;  and  although  alone. 
Will  drain  one  draught  in  memory  of  many 
A  joyous  banquet  past. 

Yet  pause, 
My  Myrrha !  dost  thou  truly  follow  me. 
Freely  and  fearlessly  ?  ' 

Myr.  And  dost  thou  think 

A  Greek  girl  dare  not  do  for  love,  that  which 
An  Indian  widow  braves  for  custom  % 

Sard.  Then 

We  but  await  the  signal. 

Myr.  It  is  long 

In  sounding. 

Sard.  Now,  farewell ;  one  last  embrace. 

Myr-  Embrace,  but  not  the,  last ;,  there  is  one 
more.  [ashes. 

Sard.  True,  the  commingling  fire  will  mik  our 

Myr.  Then  farewell,  ihou  earth  I 

And  lovehest  spot  of  esinh'.  farewell  Ionia.' 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiiitil;  and  far 
Aloof  from  desolation !     My  last  prayer        [ihee  ! 
Was  for  thee,  my  lapt  thoughts,  save  one,  were  of 

Sa,rd.  And  that ! 

Myr,  Is  yours, 

[The  trumpet  o/Tania  sounds  mthout. 

Sard.  Hark! 

Myr.  Novo .' 

Sard.  Adieu,  Assyria! 

1  loved  thee  well,  my  own,  my  fathers'  jandv 
And  better  as  my  country  than  ;ny  kingdom. 
I  satiated  thee  with  peace  apd  joys ;  and  this 
Is  my  reward  !  and  now  I  owe  thee  nothing. 
Not  even  a  grave.  [He  mounts  the  pile. 

Now,  Myrrha ! 

.?%»•.  An  thou  ready ! 

Sard.  As  the  torch  in  thy  grasp. 

[Mtbrha  _fires  the  pile. 

Myr.  'Tis  fired !  I  come. 

lA*  Mykeha  springs  fdraiard  to  throw  herself 
into  the  flames,  the  Curtain  falls." 

pp.  164—167. 


Having  gone  so  much  at  length  into  this 
drama,  which  we  take  to  be  much  the  best  in 
the  volume,  w^  may  be  excused  for  saying 
little  of  the  others.  "  The  two  Foseari,"  we 
think,  is  a  failure.  The  interest  is  founded 
upon  feelings  so  peculiar  or  overstrained,  as 
to  engage  no  sympathy ;  and  the  whole  story 
turns  on  incidents  that  are  neither  pleasing 
nor  natural.  The  Younger  Foseari  undergoes 
the  rack  twice  "(once  in  the  hearing  of  the 
audience),  merely  because  he  has  choseij  to 
feign  himself  a  traitor,  that  he  might  be 
brought  back  from  undeserved  banishment, 
and  dies  at  last  of  pure  dotage  on  this  senti- 
ment; while  the  Elder  Foseari  submits,  in 
profound  and  immovable  silence,  to  this  treat- 
ment of  his  son,  lest,  by  seeming  to  feel  for 
his  unhappy  fate,  he  should  be  implicated  in 
his  guilt — though  he  is  supposed  guiltless. 

The  "Marino  Faliero" — though  rather  more 
vigorously  written — is  scarcely  more  success- 
ful. The  story,  in  so  far  as  it  is  original  in 
our  drama,  is  extremely  improbable ;  though, 
like  most  other  very  improbable  stories,  de- 
rived from  authentic  sources:  Biit,  in  the 
main,  it  is  not  original — being  indeed-  merely 
another  Venice  Preserved;  and  continually 
recalling,  though  certainly  without  eclipsing, 
the  memory  of  the  first  Except  that  Jaffier 
is  driven  to  join  the  conspirators  by  the  natu- 
ral impulse  of  love  and  misery,  and  the  Doge 
by  a  resentment  so  outrageous  as  to  exclude 
all  sympathy— and  that  the  disclosurej  which 
is  produced  by  love  in  the  old  play,  is  here 
ascribed  (with  less  likelihood)  to  mere  friend- 
ship, the  general  action  and  catastrophe  of 
the  two  pieces  are  almost  identical — while, 
with  re^rd  to  the  writing  and  management, 
it  must  be  ovnied  that,;  if  Lord  Ryron  1m,s  most 
sense  and  vigour,  Otway  has  by  far  the  most 
passion  and  pathos ;  and  that,  though  our  new 
conspirators  are  better  orators  and  reasoners 
than  the  gang  of  Pierre  and  Eeynault,  the 
tenderness  of  Belvidera ,  is  as  much  more 
touching,  as  it  is  more  natural  than  the  stoical 
and  self-satisfied  decorum  of  Angiolina.  The 
abstract,  or  argument  of  the  piece,  is  shortly 
as  follows. 

Marino  Faliero,  Doge  of  Venice,  and  nearly 
fourscore  years  of  age,  marries  a  young  beauty 
of  the  name  of  Angiolina — and,  soon  after 
their  union,  a  giddy  young  nobleman,  whom 
he  had  had  occasion  to  rebuke  in  public,  sticks 
up  some  indecent  lines  on  Ws  chair  of  state ; 
purporting  that  he  was  the  husband  of  a  fair 
wife,  -whom  he  had  the  honour  of  keeping  for 
the  benefit  of  others.  The  Doge  having  dis- 
covered the  author  of  this  lampoon,  complains 
of  him  to  the  Senate — who,  upon  proof  of  the 
charge,  sentence  him  to  a  rnonth's'  cbnfine- 
ment.  The  Doge,  considering  this  as  ?.lto- 
gether  inadequatfe  to  the  reparation  of  his  in- 
jured honour,  immediately  conceives  a  most 
insane,  and  unintelb'^ble  animosity  at  the 
whole  body  of  the  nobility — and,  in  spite  of 
the  dignified  example  and  gentle  soothing  of 
Angiolina,  puts  himself  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
spiracy, which  had  just  been  organised  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  government  by  oeriain 
plebeian  malecontents,  who  had  more  sub- 
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Btantial  wrongs  and  gcievances  to  coim>laiii  of. 
One  of  the  faotion,  however,  had  a  friend  in 
the  Senate  whom  Jie  wished  to  preserve ;  and 
goes  to  him,  on  the  eve  of  the  insurrection, 
with  words  of  warning,  which  lead  to  its 
timely  detection.  The  Doge  and  his  asso- 
ciates are  arrested  and  brought  to  trial ;  and 
'  the  former,  after  a  vain  intercession  from  An- 
giolina,  who  candidly  admits  the  enormity  of 
his  gailt,  and  prays  only  for  his  life,  is  led,  in 
his  ducal  robes,  to  the  place  where  he  was 
first  consecrated  a  sovereign,  and  there  pub- 
licly decapitated  by  the  hands  of  the  execu- 
tioner. ' 

We  can  afford  but  a  few  specimens  of  the 
execution.  The  following  passage,  in  which 
the  ancient  Doge,  while  ui^ing  his  gentle 
spouse  to  enter  more  warmly  into  his  resent- 
ment, reminds  her  of  the  motives  that  had 
led  him  to  seek  her  alliance,  (her  father's  re- 
quest, and  his  own  desire  to  afford  her  orphan 
helplessness  the  highest  and  most  unsuspect- 
ed protection,)  though  not  perfectly  dramatic, 
has  great  sweetness  and  dignity ;  and  reminds 
us,  in  "its  rich  verbosity,  of  the  moral  and 
mellifluous  parts  of  Massinger. 

"  Doge.  For  teve,  Totnantic  love,  which  in  my 
I  knew  to  be  illusion,  and  ne'er  saw  [youth 

Lasting,  hut  often  fatal,  it  had  been 
No  lure  for  me,  in  my  most  passionate  days, 
And  could  not  be  so  now,  did  such  exist. 
But  such  respect,  and  mildly  paid  regard 
As  a  true  fieeling  for  your  welfare,  and 
A  free  compliance  with  all  hoqest  wishes ; 
A  kindness  to  your  virtues,  watchfulness 
Not  shown,  but  shadowing  o'er  such  liitte  tailings 
As  youth  is  apt  in,  so  as  not  to  Check 
Rashly,  but  win  you  from  them  ere  you  kne* 
You  had  been  won,  but  thought  the  change  your 

choice; 
A  pride  not  in  your  beamty,  but  your  eonduct^ 
A  trust  in  you'— a  patriarcnal  love. 
And  not  a  doling  homage — friendslup,  faith — 
Such  estimation  m  your  eyes  as  these 
Might  claim,  I  hoped  for."^ 
"  I  trusted  to  the  bhMJd  of  Loredsno 
Pure  in  your  veins ;  I  trusted  to  the  soul       [yoa— 
God  gave  you— w  the  truths  your  father  taught 
To  your  belief  in  heaven^-to  your  miM  virtues — 
To  your  own  faith  and  honour,  for  my  own. — , 
Where  light  thoughts  are  lurteing,  or  the  vaiuties 
Of  Worldly  pleasure  rankle  in  the  heart. 
Or  sensual  throbs  convulse  it,  well  I  kiioW 
'Twere  hopeless  for  humanity  to  dfeam 
Of  hotteBty  in  such  infected  Mood, 
Although  'twtere  wed  to  him  it  coVets  most  t 
An  incarnation  of  the  poet's  god 
In  all  his  marble-chisell'd  beauty,  or 
The  demi-deity,  AteWes.  in 
His  majesty  of  soperhumatt  manhood. 
Would  not  suflfiee  to  bind  where  virtue  is  not.' 

pp,  50—53. 

The  fourth  Act  opens  vrith  the  most  poeti- 
cal and  brilliantly  written  scene  in  the  play- 
though  it  is  a  soliloquy,  and  41to^ther  alien 
ftflm  the  business  of  the  piece.  Lioni,  a 
young  nobleman,  returns  home  from  a  spfen- 
did  assembly,  rather  out  of  spirits;  and, 
opening  his  palace  window  for  air,  contrasts 
the  tranquillity  of  the  night  scene  which  lies 
before  him,  with  the  feverish  turbulence  and 
glittering  enchantments  of  that  which  he  has 
just  quitted.  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  this 
biefute  in  both  its  compaitments.    There  is 


a  truth  and  a  luxuriance  in  the  description  «f 
the  rout,  which  mark  at  once  the  hand  of  a 
inaster,  and  raise  it  to  a  very  high  rank  as  a 
piece  of  poetical  painting — while  the  moon- 
light view  from  the  window  is  equally  grand 
and  beautiful,  and  reminds  us  of^  those  mag- 
nificent and  enchanting  lookings  forth  in 
IVIanfred,  which  have  left,  we  will  confess, 
far  deeper  traces  on  our  fancy,  than  any  tiling 
in  the  more  elaborate  woik  before  us.  LioUi 
says, 

" — ;!  willtry 
XVheiher  the  air  will  calin  my  spirits :  'tis 
A  goodly  night ;  the  cloudy  wind  which  blew 
From  the  Levant  has  crept  into  its  cave,        [ness ! 
And  the  broad  moon  has  brighten'd.    What  a  still- 
[Goes  to  an  open  lattice. 
And  what  a  contrast  wfi'h  the  scene  I  left, 
Where  tlier  tall  torches'  glare,  and  silver  lamps' 
More  pallid  gleam,  along  the  tapestried  walls^ 
Spread  over  the  reluctant  gloom  which  haunts 
Those  vast  and  dimly-latticed  Mtleries 
A  dazzling  mass  of  artificial  light,  [&c. 

Which  show'd  all  things,  but  nothing  as  they  were. 

The  muac,  aiidthe  banquet,  and  the  wine — 
The  garlands,  the  rose  odours,  and  the  flowers — 
The  sparkling  eyes  and  fl«shing,ornaine^t8-;- 
The  white  arms  and  the  raven  hair — the  braids 
And  bracelets ;  swanlike  bosoms,  and  the  n^ckhcjBi 
An  India  in  itself,  ^et  dazzling  not 
The  eye  like  what  it  circled ;  the  thin  robes 
Floating  like  light  clouds '  twixt  our  gaze  and  heaven* 
The  many-twinkling  feet,  so  small  and  sylphlike. 
Suggesting  the  more  secret  symmetry 
Of  the  fair  forms  which  tertninate  so  well ! 
All  the  delusion  of  the  dizzy  stene, 
Its  false  and  true  enchantments — ^art  and  nature. 
Which  ^wam  before  my  giddy  eyes,  that  drank 
The  sight  of  beauty  as  the  parch'd  pilgrim's 
On  Arab  sands  the  false  mirage,  which  offers 
A  lucid  lake  to  his  eluded  thirst, 
Are  goiie. — Around  me  are  the  stars  and  watera- 
WorTds  (nirror'd  in  the  ocean !  goodKer  sight 
Than  torches  glared  back  by  a  gaudy  glass ; 
And  the  great  element,  which  is  to  space 
What  ocean  is  to  e.arlh,  spreads  its  blue  depths. 
Soften'^  with  the  first  breathings  of  the  spnng ; 
The  high  moon  sails  upon  her  beauteous  way. 
Serenely  smoothing  o'er  the  lofty  walls 
Of  those  tall  piles  and  sea-girt  palaces. 
Whose  porphyry  {Hilars,  and  whbse  costly  fronts. 
Fraught  with  the  orient  spoil  of  many  marbles. 
Like  altars  ranged  along  the  broad  canal. 
Seem  each  a  trophy  of  some  mighty  deed 
Rear'd  up  from  out  the  waters,  scarce  less  strangely 
Than  those  more  massyand  mysterious  giants 
Of  architecture,  those  Titanian  fabrics. 
Which  point  in  Egypt's  plains  to  times  that  have 
No  other  record !    All  is  gentle :  nought 
Stirs  rudely ;  but,  congenial  with  the  night. 
Whatever  walks  is  gliding  like  a  spirit. 
The  tinklings  of  some  vigilant  guitars 
Of  sleepless  lovers  to  a  wakeml  mistress. 
And  cautious  opening  of  the  casement,  showing 
That  he  is  not  unheard ;  while  her  young  hand. 
Fair  as  the  moohtight  of  which  it  seems  part, 
So  delicately  white,  it  trembles  iiL 
The  act  of  opetiinf  the  forbidden  mttice, 
To  let  in  love  through  music,  makes'bis  heart 
"Thrill  like  his  lyre-strings  at  the  sight ! — the  dash 
Phosphoric  of  the  oar,  or  rapid  twinkle 
Of  the  far  lights  of  skiittming  gondolas. 
And  the  responsive  voices  of  me  choir 
Of  boatmen,  answering  back  with  verse  for  verse 
Some  dusky  shadow  efaeqneriog  the  Rialto  j 
Some  glimmering  palace  roof,  or  tapering  spH(e, 
Are  all  the  sights  and  sounds  which  here  pervade 
The  ocean-born  and  earth-commanding  city." 

pp.  9S— 101. 
2C 
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We  can  now  afford  but  one  other  extract ; 
— and  we  take  it  from  the  grand  and  prophetic 
rant  of  which  the  unhappy  Doge  dehvers  him- 
self at  the  place  of  execution.  He  asks 
Whether  he  may  speak;  and  is  told  he  may, 
but  that  the  people  are  too  far  off  to  hear  him. 
He  then  says, 

"  I  speak  to  I'ime  and  to  Eternity, 
Of  which  I  grow  a  portion — not  to  man ! 
Ye  elements  !  in  which  to  be  resolved 
I  hasten !  Ye  blue  waves !  which  bore  my  banner, 
Ye  winds !  which  flutter'd  o'er  as  if  you  loved  it, 
And  fiU'd  my  swelling  sails,  as  they  were  wafted 
To  many  a  triumph  !  Thou,  my  nativri  earth. 
Which  I  have  bled  for,  and  thou  foreign  earth, 
Which  drank  this  willing    blood    from    many  a 

wound !  [Thou ! 

Thou  sun !    which   shinest  on  these  things,  and 
Who  kindlest  and  who  qnenchest  suns  ! — Attest ! 
I  am  not  innocent — But  are  these  guiltless  ? 
I  perish :  But  not  unavenffed  :  For  ages 
Float  up  from  the  abyss  of  time  to  be, 
And  show  these  eyes,  before  they  close,  the  doom 
Of  this  proud  city ! — Yes,  the  hours 
Are  silently  engendering  of  the  day, 
When  she,  who  built  'gainst  Attila  a  bulwark, 
Shall  yield,  and  bloodlessly  and  basely  yield 
Unto  a  bastard  Attila ;  without 
Shedding  so  much  blood  in  her  last  defence 
As  these  old  veins,  oft  drain'd  in  shielding  her. 
Shall  pour  in  sacrifice. — She  shall  be  bought  ! 
Then,  when  the  Hebrews  in  thy  palaces. 
The  Hun  in  thy  high  places,  and  the  Greek 
Walks  o'er  thy  mart,  and  smiles  on  it  for  his ; 
When  thy  patricians  beg  their  bitter  bread 
In  narrow  streets,  and  m  their  shameful  need 
Make  their  nobility  a,  plea  for  pity ; — when 
Thy  sons  are  in  the  lowest  scale  of  being. 
Slaves  turn'd  o'er  to  the  vanquish'd  by  the  victors. 
Despised  by  cowards  for  greater  cowardice. 
And  scorn'  d  even  by  the  vicious  for  their  vices. 
When  all  the  ills  of  conquer'd  states  shall  cling  thee, 
Vice  without  splendour,  sin  without  relief; 
Wheh  these  and  more  are  heavy  on  thee,  when 
Smiles  without  mirth,  and  pastimes  without  plea- 
Youth  without  honour,  age  without  respect,  [^ure, 
Meanness  and  weakness,  and  a  sense  of  woe 
'Gainst  which  thou  wilt  not  strive,  and  dar'at  not 

murmur. 
Have  made  thee  last  and  worst  of  peopled  deserts. 
Then — in  the  last  gasp  of  thine  agony. 
Amidst  thy  many  murders,  think  of  mine! 
Thou  den  of  drunkards  with  the  blood  of  princes  ! 
Gehenna  of  the  waters !  thou  sea  Sodom ! 
Thus  I  devote  thee  to  the  infernal  gods ! 
Thee  and  thy  serpent  seed  ! 
[Here  the  DoGE  iurne^  and  addresses  the  Exe- 
cutioner. 
Slave,  do  thine  office  ! 
Strike  as  I  struck  the  foe  !     Strike  as  I  would 
Have  struck   those  tyrants !    Strike  deep  as  my 

curse  ! 
Strike — and  but  once  ! — pp.  162 — 165. 

It  will  not  now  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
character  of  this  work. — As  a  play,  it  is  defi- 
cient in  the  attractive  passions ;  in  probability, 
and  in  depth  and  variety  of  interest;  and 
revolts  throiighout,  by  the  extravagant  dis- 
proportion which  the  injury  bears  to  the 
unmeasured  resentment  with  which  it  is 
pursued.  Lord  Byron  is,  undoubtedly,  a  poet 
of  the  very  first  orders— and  has  talents  to 
reach  the  very  highest  honours  of  the  drama. 
But  he  must  not  again  disdain  love  and  am- 
bition and  jealousy.  He  must  not  substitute 
what  is  merely  bizarre  and  extraordinary,  for 
what  is  naturally  and  universally  interestmg — 


nor  expect,  by  any  exaggerations,  so  to  roDsa 
and  rule  our  sympathiesj  by  the  senseMg| 
anger  of  an  old  man,  and  the  prudish  proprie- 
ties of  an  untempted  woman, .  as  by  the 
agency  of  the  great  and  simple  passions  with 
which,  in  some  of  their  degrees,  all  men  are 
familiar,  and  by  which  alone  the  Dramatic 
Muse  has  hitherto  wrought  her  miracles. 

Of  "  Cain,  a  Mystery,"  we  are  constrained 
to  say,  that,  though  it  abounds  in  beautiful 
passages,  and  shows  more  power  perhaps  than 
any  of  the  author's  dramatical  compositions, 
we  regret  very  miich  that  it  should  ever  have 
been  published.  It  will  give  great  scandal 
and  offence  to  pious  persons  in  general — and 
may  be  the  means  of  suggesting  the  most 
painful  doubts  and  distressmg  perplexities,  to 
hundreds  Of  minds  that  might  never  other- 
wise have  been  exposed  to  such  dangerous 
disturbance.  It  is  nothing  less  than  absurd, 
in  such  a  case,  to  observe,  that  Lucifer  cannot 
well  be  expected  to  talk  like  an  orthodox 
divine — and  that  the  conversation  of  the  first 
Rebel  and  the  first  Murderer  was  not  likely 
to  be  very  unexceptionable-^or  to  plead  the 
authority  of  Milton,  or  the  authors  of  the  old 
mysteries,  for  such  offensive  colloquies.  The 
fact  is,  that  here  the  whole  argument — and  a 
very  elaborate  and  specious  argument  it  is— 
is  directed  against  the  goodness  or  the  power 
of  the  Deity,  and  against  the  reasonableness 
of  religion  in  general ;  and  there  is  no  answer 
so  much  as  attempted  to  the  offensive  doc- 
trines that  are  so  strenuously  inculcated.  The 
Devil  and  his  pupil  have  the  field  entirely  to 
themselves — and  are  encountered  with  noth- 
ing but  feeble  obtestations  and  unreasoning 
horrors.  Nor  is  this  argumentative  blasphemy 
a  mere  incidental  defoi-raity  that  arises  in  the 
course  of  an  action  directed  to  the  common 
sympathies  of  our  nature.  It  forms,  on  the 
contrary,  the  great  staple  of  the  piece — and 
occupies,  we  should  thifik,  not  less  than  two 
thirds  of  it ;  so  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  be- 
lieve that  it  was'written  for  any  other  purpose 
than  to  inculcate  these  doctrines — or  at  least  to 
discuss  the  question  on  which  they  bear.  Now, 
we  can  certainly  have  no  objection  to  Lord 
Byron  writing  an  Essay  on  the  Origin  of  Evil 
— and  sifting  the  whole  of  that  vast  and  per- 
plexing subject  with  the  force  and  the  free- 
dom that  would  be  expected  and  allowed  in 
a  fair  philosophical  discussion.  But  we  do 
not  think  it  fair,  thus  to  argue  it  partially  and 
con  amore,  in  the  name  of  Lucifer  and  Cain ; 
without  the  responsibility  or  the  liability  to 
answer  that  would  attach  to  a  philosophical 
disputant — and  in  a  form  which  both  doubles 
the  danger,  if  the  sentiments  are  pernicinuB, 
and  almost  precludes  his  opponents  from  the 
possibility  of  a  reply. 

Philosophy  and  Poetry  are  both  very  good 
things  in  their  wajf ;  but,  in  our  opinion,  they 
do  not  go  very  well  together.  It  is  but  a  poor 
and  pedantic  sort  of  poetry  that  seeks  chiefly 
to  embody  metaphysical  subtil  ties  and  abstract 
deductions  of  reason — and  a  very  suspicious 
philosophy  that  aims  at  establishing  its  doc- 
trines by  appeals  to  the  passions  and  the 
fancy.    Though  such  arguments,  however, 
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are  worth  little  in  the  schools,  it  does  not 
follow  that  their  effect  is  inconsiderable  in  the 
world.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  mischief  of 
all  poetical  paradoxes,  that,  from  the  very 
limits  and  end  of  poetry,  which  deals  only  in 
obvious  and  glancing  views,  they  are  never 
brought  to  the  fair  test  of  argument.  An  al- 
lusion to  a  doubtful  topic  will  often  pass  for  a 
aelinitive  conclusion  on  it ;  and,  when  clothed 
in  beautiful  language,  may  leave  the  most 
pernicious  impressions  behiiid.  In  the  courts 
of  morality,  poets  are  unexceptionable  wit- 
nesses ;  they  may  give  in  the  evidence,  and 
depose  to  facts  whether  good  or  ill ;  but  we 
demur  to  their  arbitrary  and  self-pleasing 
summings  up.  They  are  suspected  judges, 
and  not  very  often  safe  advocates;. where  great 
questions  are  concerned,  and  universal  prin- 
ciples brought  to  issue.  But  we  shall  not 
press  this  point  farther  at  present. 

We  shall  give  but  one  specimen,  and  that 
the  least  offensive  we  can  find,  of  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  this  extraordinary  drama.  It 
is  the  address  (for  we  cannot  call  it  prayer) 
with  which  Cain  accompanies  the  offering  of 
his  sheaves  on  the  altar — and  directed  to  be 
delivered,  standing  erect. 

"  Spirit !  whate'er  or  whosoe'er  thou  art, 

Omnipotent,  it  may  be — and,  if  good. 

Shown  in  the  exemption  of  thy  deeds  from  evil ; 

Jehovah  upon  earth !  and  God  in  heaven ! 

And  it  may  be  with  other  names,  because 

Thine  attributes  seem  many,  as  thy  works: — 

If  thou  must  be  propitiated  with  prayers. 

Take  them  !    If  thou  must  be  induced  with  altars. 

And  soften'd  with  a  sacrifice,  receive  them  ! 

Tvit)  beings  here  erect  them  unto  thee.      [smokes 

If  thou  lov'st  blood,  the  shepherd's  shrine,  which 

On  my  right  hand,  hath  shed  it  for  thy  service, 

In  the  first  of  his  flock,  whose  limbs  now  reek 

In  sanguinary  incense  to  thy  skies ; 

Or  if  the  sweet  and  blooming  fruits  of  earth. 

And  milder  seasons,  which  the  unstain'd  turf 

I  spread  them  on  now  offers  in  the  face 

Of  the  broad  sun  which  ripen'd  them,  may  seem 

Good  to  thee,  inasmuch  as  they  have  not 

Suffer'd  in  limb  or  life,  and  rather  form 

A  sample  of  ihy  works,  than  supplication 

To  look  on  ours  !    If  a  shrine  without  victim, 

And  altar  without  gore,  may  win  thy  favour. 

Look  on  it !  and  for  him  who  dresseth  it. 

He  is— such  as  thou  mad'st  hiin  ;  and  seeks  nothmg 

Which  must  be  won  by  kneeling.    If  he's  evil. 

Strike  him  !  thou  art  omnipotent,  and  may'st, — 

For  what  can  he  oppose  ?    If  he  be  good, 

Strike  him,  or  spare  him,  as  thou  wilt !  since  all 

Rests  upon  thee ;  and  good  and  evil  seem 

To  have  no  power  themselves,  save  in  thy  will ; 

And  whether  that  be  good  or  ill  I  know  not, 

Not  being  omnipotent,  nor  fit  to  judge 

Omnipotence;  but  merely  to  endure 

Its  mandate— which  thus  far  I  have  endured. 

pp.  424,  425. 

The  catastrophe  follows  soon  after,  and  is 
brought  about  with  great  dramatic  skill  and 
effect.  The  murderer  is  sorrowful  and  con- 
founded—his parents  reprobate  and  renounce 
hini^his  wife  clings  to  him  with  eager  and 
unhesitating  affection;  and  they  wander  forth 
together  into  the  vast  solitude  of  the  universe. 

We  have  now  gone  through  the  poetical 
part  of  this  volume,  and  ought  here,  perhaps, 
to  close  our  account  of  it.  But  there  are  a 
few  pages  in  prose  that  are  more  talked  of 


than  all  the  rest ;  and  whicn  lead  irresistibly 
to  topics,  upon  which  it  seems  at  last  neces- 
sary that  we  should  express  an  opinion.  We 
allude  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  Appendix 
to  "  The  Two  Foscari,"  in  which  Lord  Byron 
resumes  his  habitual  complaint  of  the  hostil- 
ity which  he  has  experienced  from  the  wri- 
ters of  his  own  country — makes  reprisals  on 
those  who  have  assailed  his  reputation — and 
inflicts,  in  particular,  a  memorable  chastise- 
ment upon  the  unhappy  Laureate,  interspersed' 
with  some  political  reflections  of  great  weight 
and  authority. 

It  is  not  however  with  these,  or  the  merits 
of  the  treatment  which  Mr.  Sou  they  has  either 
given  or  received,  that  we  have  now  any  con- 
cern.    But  we  have  a  word  or  two  to  say  on 
the  griefs  of  Lord  Byron  himself.    He  com- 
plains bitterly  of  the  detraction  by  which  he 
has  been  assailed — and  intimates  that  his 
works  Ijave  been  received  by  the  public  with 
far  less  cordiality  and  favour  than  he  was  en-  - 
titled  to  expect.     We  are  constrained  to  say 
that  this  appears  to  us  a  very  extraordinary 
mistake.     In  the  whole  course  of  our  experi- 
ence, we  cannot  recollect  a  single  author  who 
has  had  so  little  reason  to  complain  of  his 
reception — to  whose  genius  the  public  has 
been  so  early  and  so  constantly  just — to  whose 
faults  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  signally 
indulgent.    From  the  very  fu-st,  he  must  have 
been  aware  that  he  offended  the  principles 
and  shocked  the  prejudices  of  the  majprity, 
by  his  sentiments,  as  much  as  he  delighted 
them  by  his  talents.    Yet  there  never  was  an 
author  so  universally  and  warmly  appla,uded, 
so  gently  admonished — so  kindly  entreated  to 
look  more  heedfuUy  to  his  opinions.     He  took 
the  praise,  as  usual,  ^.ind  rejected  the  advice. 
As  he  grew  in  fame  and  authority,. he  aggra- 
vated all  his  offences — clung  more  fondly  to 
all  he  had  been  reproached  with — and  only 
took  leave  of  Childe  Harold  to  ally  himself  to 
Don  Juan !     That  he  has  since  been  talked 
of,  in  public  aad  in  private,  with  less  unmin- 
gled  admiration — that  his  name  is  now  men- 
tioned as  often  for  censure  as  for  praise^and 
that  the  exultation  with  which  his  country- 
men once   hailed  the  greatest  of  our  living 
poets,  is  now  alloyed  by  the  recollection  of 
the   tendency  of  his  writings — is  matter  of 
notoriety  to  all  the  world;  but  matter  of  sur- 
prise, we  should  imagine,  to  nobody  but  Lord 
Byron  himself. 

He  would  fain  persuade  himself,  indeed, 
that  for  this  decline  of  his  popularity — or 
rather  this  stain  upon  its  lustre — for  he  is  still 
popular  beyond  all  other  example — and  it  is 
only  beicause  he  is  so  that  we  feel  any  interest 
in  this  discussion; — he  is  indebted,  not  to  any 
actual  demerits  of  his  own,  but  to  the  jealousy 
of  those  he  has  supplanted,  the  envy  of  those 
he  has  outshone,  or  the  party  rancour  of  those 
against  whose  corruptions  he  has  testified ; — 
while,  at  other  times,  he  seems  inclined  to 
insinuate,  that  it  is  chiefly  because  he  is  a 
Gentleman  and  a  Nobleman  that  plebeian  cen- 
sors have  conspired  to  bear  him  down  !  We 
scarcely  think,  however,  that  these  theories 
will  pass  with  Lord  Byron  himself— we  are 
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sure  Ihey  will  pass  with  no  other  person.^ 
riiey  are  so  manifestly  inconsisteirt,  as  mutu- 
ahy  to  destroy  each  other— and  so  weak,  as 
to  be  quite  insufficient  to  account  fo'f  the  feet, 
even  if  they  could  be  effectually  combined 
for  that  purpose.     The  parly  that  Lord  Byron 
has  chiefly  offended,  bears  no  rnalice  to  Lords 
and  Gentlemen.     Against  its  rancour,  on  the 
contrary,  these   qualities  have   undoubtedly 
been  his  best  protec-tion;  and  had  it  not  been 
for  them,  he  may  be  assured  'that  he  would, 
long  ere  now,  have  been   shown  up  in  the 
pages  of  the  Quarterly,  with  the  same  candour 
and  hberahty  that  has  there  been  exercised 
towards  his  friend  Lady  Morgan.     That  the 
base  and  the   bigoted— those  whom  he  has 
darkened  by  his  glory,  spited  by  his  talent, 
or  mortified  by  his  neglect— have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  prevailing  disaffection,  to  vent 
their  puny  malice  in  silly  nickijames  and  vul- 
gar scurriHty,  is  natural  and  true.     But  Lord 
Byron  may  depend  upon  it,  that  the  dissatis- 
faction is  not  confined  to  them— and,  indeed, 
that  they  would  never  have  had  the  courage 
to  assail  one  so  immeasurably  their  superior, 
if  he  had  not  at  on6e  made  himsfelf  vulnera- 
ble by  his  errors,  and  alienated  his  natural 
defenders  by  his  obstinate  adherence  to  them. 
We  are  not  bigots  or  rival  poets.     We  have 
not  been  detractors  from  Lord  Byron's  fame, 
nor  the  friends  of  his  detractors;  and  we  tell 
him — far  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — that 
we  verily  believe  the  great  body  of  the  Eng- 
lish nation— the  religious,  the  moral,  and  the 
candid  part  of  it-i-consider  the  tendency  of 
his  writings  to  be  immoral  and  petnicious— 
and  look  upon  his  perseverance  in  that  strain 
of  composition  with  regret  and  reprehension. 
He  has  no  priestlike  cant  or  priestlike  revil- 
ing to  apprehend  from  us.    We  do  not  charge 
him  with  being  either  a  disciple  or  an  apostle 
of  Satan ;  nor  do  we  describe  his  poetry  as  a 
mere  compound  of  blasphemy  and  obscenity. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
that  he  wishes  well  to  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind—and are  glad  to  testify,  that  his  poems 
abound  with  sentiments  of  great  dignity  and 
tenderness,  as  well  as   passages  of  infinite 
sublimity  and   beauty.      But   their  general 
tendency  we   believe   to  be   in  the  highest 
degree  pernicious;  and  we  even  think  that  it 
IB  chiefly  by  means  of  the  fine  and  lofty  sen- 
timents they  contain,  that'  they  acquire  their 
most  fatal  power  of  corruption.     This  may 
sound  at  first,  perhaps,  like  a  paradox ;  but 
we  are  mistaken  jf  we  shall  not  make  it  in- 
telligible enough  in  the  end. 

Vfe  think  there  are  indecencies  and  indeli- 
cacies, seductive  descriptions  and  profligate 
representations,  which  are  extremely  repre- 
hensible; and  also  audacious' speculations, 
and  erroneous  and  uncharitable  assertioiis, 
equally  indefen.«ible.  But  if  these  had  ^tood 
alone,  and  if  the  whole  body  of  his  works 
had  been  made  up  of  gaudy  ribaldry  and 
Hashy  scepticism,  the  mischief,  we  think 
would  have  been  much  less  than  it  is.  He  is 
not  more  obscene,  perhaps,  than  Dryden  or 
i'not,  and  other  classical  and  pardoned  wri- 
ters- noj  IS  there  any  passage  in  the  history 


even  of  Don  Juan,  so  offeiisively  degrading  M 
Tom  Jones'  affair  with  Lady  Bellaston!  Ti 
is  no  doubt  a  wretched  •  apology  for  the  inde- 
cencies of  a  man  of  genius,  that  equal  inde- 
oerioies  have  been  forgiven  to  his  predeces- 
sors: But  the  precedent  of  lenity  might  have 
been  followed;  and  we  might  have  passed 
both  the  levity  and  the  voluptuousness — the 
dangerous  warmth  of  his  romantic  situations, 
and  the  scandal  of  his  cold-blooded  dissipa- 
tion. It  might  not  have  been  so  easy  to  get 
over  his  dogmatic  scepticism — his  hard-htatt- 
ed  maxims  of  misanthtopy — his^ooid-blooded 
and  eager  expositions  of  the  non-existence  of, 
virtue  and  honour.  Even  this,  however,  might 
have  been  comparatively  harmless,  if  .it  had 
not  be«n  accompanied  by  that  which  may 
look,  at  first  sight,  as  a  palliation — the  frequent 
presentment  of  the  most  touching  pictures  of 
tenderness,  generosity,  and  faith. 

The  charge  we  bring  against  Lord  Byron, 
in  short,  is,  that  his  writings  have  a  tendfericy 
to  destroy  all  belief  in  the  reality  of  virtue 
— and    to    make    all    enthusiasrn   and   con- 
stancy of  affection  ridiculous ;  and  this,  not 
so  mufch  by  direct  maxims  and   examples, 
of  an  imposing  or  seducing  kind,"  as  by  l|he 
constant   exhibition   of   the  most   profKgale 
heartlessness  in  the  persons  who  had  been 
transiently  represented  as  actuated  by  the 
purest  and  most  exalted  emotions— and  in  the 
lessons  of  that  very  teacher  who  had  been, 
but  a  moment  before,  so  beautifully  pathetic 
in  the  expression  of  the  loftiest  coiiceptions. 
When  a  g-ay  voluptuary  descants,  somewhat 
too  freely,  on   the  intoxications  of  love  and 
wine,  we  ascribe  his  excesses  to  the  efferves- 
cence of  youthful  spirits,  and  do  not  consider 
hiin  as  seriously  impeaching  either  the  value 
or  the  reality  of  J  the  severer  virtues;  and  in 
the  same  way,  when  the  satirist  deals  out  his 
sarcasms  against  the  sinoerity-of  human  pro- 
fessions, and  unma,sks  the  secret  infirmities 
of  our  bosoms,  we  consider  this  as  aimed  at 
hypocrisy,  aiid   not  at  mankind:   or,  at  all 
events,  and  in  either  case,,  we  consider  the 
Sensualist  and  the  Misanthrope  as  wandering, 
each  in  his  own  delusion — and  are  contented 
to  pity  those'  who  have  never  known  the 
charms  of  a  tender  or  generous  affection.— 
The  true  antidote  to  such  seductive  or  revolt, 
ing  views  of  human  nature,  is  to  turn  to  the 
scenes  of  its  nobleness  and  attraction ;  and  to 
reconcile  ourselves  again  to  our  kind,  by  hst- 
ening  to  the  accents  of  pure  affection -and  in- 
corruptible honour.   But  if  those  accents  have 
flowed  in  all  their  sweetness,  from  the  vejy 
'lips  that  instantly  open  ag-ain  to  mock  and 
blaspheme  them,  the  antidote  is  mingled  with 
the  poison,  and  the  draught  is  the  more  dead- 
ly for  the  mixture ! 

The  reveller  may  pursue  his  orgies,  and  the 
wanton  display  her  enchantments,  with  com- 
parative safety  to  those  around  them,  as  long  a» 
they  know  or  beheve  that  there  are  purer  and 
higher  enjoyments,  and  teachers  and  follow- 
ers of  a  happier  way.  But  if  the  Priest  pass 
from  the  altar,  with  persuasive  exhortations  to 
peace  and  purity  still  trembling  on  his  tongue, 
to  join  familiarly  in  the  grossest  and  most  pro- 
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Tane  debauchery — if  the  MatroH,  who  has 
chawned  all  hearts  by  the  lovely  sanetimo- 
nies  of  her  conjugal  and  naatej-nal  endear- 
ments, glides  out  from  the  circle  of  her  chil- 
dren, and  gives  bold  and  shameless  M-ay  to 
the  most  abandoned  and  degrading  vices — 
our  notions  of  right  and  wrong  are  at  once 
confounded — our  confidence  in  virtue  shaken 
to  the  foundation — and  our  reliance  on  truth 
and  fidelity  at  an  end  for  ever. 

This  is  the  charge  which  we  bring  agaiust 
Lord  Byron.  We  say  that,  undersome  strange 
misapprehension  as  to  the  truth,  and  the  duty 
of  proclaiming  it,  he  has  exerted  all  the  powers 
of  his  powerful  mind  to  convince  his  readers, 
both  directly  and  indirectly,  that  all  ennobling 
pursuits,  and  disinterested  virtues,  are  mere 
deceits  or  illusions — hollow  and  despicable 
mockeries  for  the  most  part,  and,  at  best,  but 
laborious  follies.  Religion,  love,  patriotism, 
valour,  devotion,  constancy,  ambition — all  are 
to  be  laughed  at,  disbelieved  in,  and  de- 
spised ! — and  nothing  is  really  good,  so  far  as 
we  can  gather,  but  a  succession  of  dangers  to 
stir  the  blood,  and  of  banquets  and  intrigues 
to  soothe  it  again  1  If  this  doctrine  stood  alone, 
with  its  examples,  it  would  revolt,  we  believe 
more  than  it  would  seduce: — But  the  author 
of  it  has  the  unluciy  gift  of  persoitating  all 
those  sweet  and  lofty  illusions,  and  that  with 
such  grace  and  force,  and  truth  to  nature,  that 
it  is  impossible  not  to  suppose,  for  the  time,  that 
he  is  among  the  most  devoted  of  their  votaries-^ 
till  he  casts  off  the  character  with  a  jerk — ^and, 
the  moment  after  he  has  moved  and  exalted  us 
to  the  very  height  of  our  conception,  resumes 
his  mockery  at  all  things  serious  or  sublime — 
and  lets  us  down  at  once  on  some  coarse  joke, 
hard-hearted  sarcasm,  or  fierce  and  relentless 
personality^-as  if  on»  purpose  to  show 

"  Whoe'er  was  edified,  himself  was  not " — 

or  to  demonstrate  practically  as  it  were,  and 
by  example,  how  possible  it  is  to  have  all  fiiie 
and  noble  feelings,  or  their  appearance,  for  a 
moment,  and  yet  retain  no  particle  of  respect 
for  them — or  of  belief  in  their  intrinsic  worth 
or  permanent  reality.  Thus,  we  have  an  in- 
delicate but  very  clever  scene  of  young  Juan's 
concealment  in  the  bed  of  an  amorous  matron, 
and  of  the  torrent  of  "rattling  and  audacious 
eloquence "  with  which  she  repels  the  too 
just  suspicions  of  her  jealous  lord.  All  this 
is  merely  comic,  and  a  little  coarse : — ^But 
then  the  poet  chooses  to  make  this  shameless 
and  abandoned  woman  address  to  her  young 
2;allant  an  epistle  breathing  the  very  spirit  of 
warm,  devoted,  pure,  and  unalterable  love — 
thus  profaning  the  holiest  language  of  the 
heart,  and  indirectly  associating  it  with  the 
most  hateful  and  degrading  sensuality.  In 
like  manner,  the  sublime  and  terrific  descrip- 
tion of  the  Shipwreck  is  strangely  and  dis- 
gustingly broken  by  traits  of  low  humoua-  and 
buffoonery  j^-and  we  pass  inimediately  from 
the  moans  of  an  agonising  father  fainting  over 
his  famished  son,  to  feeetious  stories  of  Juan's 
begging  a  paw  of  his  father's  dog — and  re- 
fusing a  slice  of  his  tutor! — ^as  if  it  were  a 
fine  'hing  to  be  hard-hearted — and  pity  and 


compassion  were  fit  only  to  be  laughed  at. 
In  the  same  spirit,  the  glorious  Ode  on  the 
aspirations  of  Greece  after  Liberty,  is  instant- 
ly followed  up  by  a  strain  of  dull  and  cold- 
blooded  ribaldry ; — and  we  are  hurried  on 
'  from  the  distraction  and  death  of  Haideelo 
merryi  scenes  of  intrigue  and  masquerading 
.in  the  seraglio.  Thus  all  good  feelings  are 
excited  only  to  accustom  us  to  their  speedy 
and  complete  extinction;  and  we  are  brought 
back,  from  their  transient  and  theatrical  ex- 
hibition, to  the  staple  and  substantia]  doctrine 
of  the  work — the  non-existence  of  constancy 
in  women  or  honour  in  men,  and  the  folly  of 
expecting  to  meet  with  any  such  virtues,  or  of 
cultivating  them,  fpr  an  undeserving'  world  i 
— and  all  this  mixed  up  with  so  much  wit  and 
cleverness,  and  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  to  make  it  irresistibly  pleasant  and  plausi- 
ble— while  there  is  not  only  no  antidote  sup- 
plied, but  every  thing  that  might  ha  ve  operated 
in  that  way  has  been  anticipated,  and  pre- 
sented already  in  as  strong  and  engaging  a 
form  as  possible — ^but  under  such  associations 
as  to  rob  it  of  all  efiicacy,  or  even  turn  it  into 
an  auxiliary  of  the  poison. 

This  is  our  sincere  opinion  of  miich  of  Lord 
Byron's  most  splendid  poetry — a  little  exagge- 
rated perhaps  in  the  expression,  from  a  desire 
to  make  our  exposition  clear  and  impressive 
— but,  in  substance,  we  think  merited  and 
correct.  We  have  already  said,  and  we  de- 
liberately repeat,  that  we  have  no  notion  that 
Lord  Byron  had  any  mischievous  intention  in 
these  publications — and  readily  acquit  him  of 
any  wish  to  corrupt  the  morals  or  impair  the 
happiness  of  his  ^readers.  Such  a  wish,  in- 
deed, is  in  itself  altogether  inconceivable ;  but 
it  is  our  duty,  nevertheless,  to  say,  that  much 
of  what  he  has  published  appears  to  us  to  have 
this  tendency — and  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  no  writings  so  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tinguish in  young  minds  all  generous  entha- 
.siasm  and  gentlje  affection — all  respect  for 
themselves,  and  all  love  for  their  kind — to 
make  them, practise  and  profess  hardily  what 
it  teaches  them  to  suspect  in  others — and 
actually  to  persuade  them  that  it  is  wise  and 
manly  and  knowing  to  laugh,  not  only  at  self- 
denial  and  restraint,  but  at  all  aspiring  ambi- 
tion, and  all  warm  and  constant  affection. 

How  opposite  to  this  is  the  system,  or  the 
temper,  of  the  great  author  of  Waverley — the 
only  liviog  individual  to  whom  Lord  Byron 
must  submit  to  be  ranked  as  inferior  in  genius 
— »and  still  more  deplorably  inferior  in  all  that 
makes  genius  either  amiable  in  itself,  or 
useful  to  society!  With  all  his  unrivalled 
power  of  invention  and  judgment,  of  pathos 
and  pleasantry,  the  tenor  of  His  sentiments 
is  uniformly  generous,  indulgent,  and  good- 
humoured  ;  and  so  remote  from  the  bitterness 
of  misanthropy,  that  he  never  indulges  in  sar- 
casm, and  scarcely,  in  any  case,  carries  his 
merriment  so  far  as  derision.  But  the  pecu- 
liarity by  which  he  stands  most  broadly  and 
proudly  distinguished  from  Lord  Byron  is, 
that,  beginning  as  he  frequently  does,  with 
some  ludicrous  or  satirical  theme,  he  never 
fails  to  raise  out  of  it  some  feelingg  of  a  gener- 
2c2 
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ous  01  gentle  kind,  and  to  end  by  exciting  our 
tender  pity,  or  deep  respect,  for  those  very 
individuals  or  classes  of  persons  who  seemed 
at  first  to  be  brought  on  the  stage  for  our  mere 
spprt  and  amusement — thus  making  the  ludi- 
crous itself  subservient  to  the  cause  of  be- 
nevolence— and  inculcating,  at  every  turn, 
and  as  the  true  end  and  result  of  all  his  trials, 
and  experiments^  the  love  of  our  kind,  and 
the  duty  and  delight  of  a  cordial  and  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  every 
condition  of  men.  It  seems  to  be  Lord  Byron's 
way,  on  the  contrary,  never  to  excite  a  kind 
or  a  noble  sentiment,  without  making  haste  to 
obliterate  it  by  a  torrent  of  unfeeling  mockery 
or  relentless  abuse,  and  taking  pains  to  show 
how  well  those  passing  fantasies  may  be  re- 
conciled to  a  system  of  resolute  misanthropy, 


or  so  managed  as  even  to  enhan(!e  its  Ine^it^ 
or  confirm  its  truth.  With  what  different  sen- 
sations, accordingly,  do  we  read  the  works  of 
those  two  great  writers ! — With  the  one,  we 
seem  to  share  a  gay  and  gorgeous  banquet— 
with  the  other,  a  wild  and  dangerous  intoxi- 
cation. Let  Lord  Byron  bethink  him  of  this 
contrast — and  its  causes  and  effects.  Though 
he  scorns  the  precepts,  and  defies  the  censure 
of  ordinary  men,  he  may  yet  be  moved  by  the 
example  of  his  only  superior! — In  the  mean 
time,  we  have  endeavour'ed  to  point  out  the 
canker  that  stains  the  splendid  flowers  of  his 
poetrj' — or,  rather,  the  serpent  that  lurks  be- 
neath them.  If  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice 
of  the  charmer,  that  brilliant  garden,  gay  and 
glorious  as  it  is,  must  be  deserted,  and  its 
existence  deplored,  as  a  snare  to  the  unwary. 


.(^ugtiHt,   1817.) 

Manfred ;  a  Dramatic  Poem.    By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.  pp.  75.    London:  1811. 


"^His  is  a  very  strange — not  a  very  pleasing 
— ^but  unquestionably  a  very  powerful  and 
most  poetical  production.  The  noble  author, 
we  find,  still  deals  with  that  dark  and  over- 
awing Spirit,  by  whose  aid  he  has  so  often 
subdued  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in 
whose  might  he  has  wrought  so  many  won- 
ders, fn  Manfred,  we  recognise  at  once  the 
gloom  and  potency  of  that  soul  which  burned 
and  blasted  and  fed  upon  itself  in  Harold,  and 
Conrad,  and  Lara — and  which  comes  again  in 
this  piece,  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger — 
more  proud,  perhaps,  and  more  awful  than 
ever — but  with  the  fiercer  traits  of  its  misan- 
thjopy  subdued,  as  it  were,  and  quenched  in 
the  gloom  of  a  deeper  despondency.  Man- 
fred does  not,  like  Conrad  and  Lara,  wreak 
the  anguish  of  his  burning  heart  in  the  dan- 
gers and  daring  of  desperate  and  predatory 
war — nor  seek  to  drown  bitter  thoughts  in  the 
tumult  of  perpetual  contention — nor  yet,  like 
Harold,  does  he  sweep  over  the  peopled  scenes 
of  the  earth  with  high  disdain  and  aversion, 
and  make  his  survey  of  the  business  and 
pleasures  and  studies  of  man  an  occasion  for 
taunts  and  sarcasms,  and  the  food  of  an  im- 
measurable spleen.  He  is  fixed  by  the  genius 
of  the  poet  in  the  majestic  solitudes  of  the 
central  Alps — where,  from  his  youth  up,  he 
has  lived  in  proud  but  calm  seclusion  from 
the  ways  of  men :  conversing  only  with  the 
magnificent  forms  and  aspects  of  nature  by 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  with  the  Spirits 
of  the  Elements  over  whom  he  has  acquired 
dominion,  by  the  secret  and  unhallowed  stu- 
dies of  Sorcery  and  Magic.  He  is  averse 
indeed  from  mankind,  and  scorns  the  low  and 
frivolous  nature  to  which  he  belongs;  but  he 
cherishes  no  animosity  or  hostility  to  that 
feeble  race.  Their  concerns  excite  no  inter- 
est—their pursuits  no  sympathy— their  ioys 
no  envy.  It  is  irksome  and  vexatious  for  him 
to  be  crossed  ity  them  in  his  melancholy  mus- 


ings,— but  he  treats  them  with  gentleness  and 
pity ;  and,  except  when  stung  to  impatience 
by  too  importunate  an  intrusion,  is  kind  and 
considerate  of  the  comforts  of  all  Around  him. 
This  piece  is  properly  entitled  a  Dramatic 
Poem — for  it  is  merely  poetical,  and  is  not  at 
all  a  drama  or  play  in  the  modern  acceptation 
of  the  term.  It  has  no  action ;  no  plot — and 
no  characters ;  Manfred  merely  muses'  and 
suffers  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  His 
distresses  are  the  same  at  the  opening  of  the 
scene  and  at  its  closing — and  the  temper  ii 
which  they  are  borne  is -the  same.  A  hunter 
and,  a  priest,  and  some  domestics,  are  indeed 
introducea ;  but  they  have  no  connection  with 
the  passions  or  sufferings  on  which  the  inter- 
est depends;  and  Manfred  is  substantiallf! 
alone  throughout  the  whole  piece.  He  holtJs 
no  communion  but  with  the  memory  of  the 
Being  he  had  loved ;  and  the  immortal  Spirits 
whom  he  evokes  to  reproach  with  his  misery, 
and  their  inability  to  relieve  it.  These  un- 
earthly beings  approach  nearer  to  the  charac- 
ter of  persons  of  the  drama — but  still  they 
are  but  choral  accompaniments  to  the  per- 
formance ;  and  Manfred  is,  in, reality,  the  only 
actor  and  sufferer  on  the  scene.  To  delineate 
his  character  indeed — to  render  conceivable 
his  feeling,? — is  plainly  the  whole  scope  and 
design  of  the  poem ;  and  the  conception  and 
execution  are,  in  this  respect,  equally  admir- 
able. It  is  a  grand  and  terrific  vision  of  a 
being  invested  with  superhuman  attributes, 
in  order  that  he  may  be  capable  of  more  than 
human  sufferings,  and  be  sustained  under 
them  by  more  than  human  force  and  pride. 
To  object  to  the  improbability  of  the  fiction 
is,  we  think,  to  mistake  the  end  and  aim  of 
the  author.  Probabilities,  we  apprehend,  did 
not  enter  at  all  into  his  consideration — his 
object  M'as,  to  produce  effect — to  exalt  and 
dilate  the  character  through  "^'hom  he  was  to 
interest  or  appal  us — and  to  raise  our  concep- 
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tion  of  it,  by  all  the  helps  that  could  be  derived 
from  the  majesty  of  nature,  or  the  dread  of 
B-'iperstition.  It  is  enough,  therefore,  if  the 
situation  in  which  he  has  placed  him  is  con- 
ceivable— and  if  the  supposition  of  its  reality 
enhances  our  emotions  and  kindles  our  im- 
agination ; — for  it  is  JVIanfred  only  that  we  are 
required  to  fear,  to  pity,  or  admire.  If  we 
can  once  conceive  of  him  as  a  real  existence, 
and  enter  into  the  depth  and  the  height  of  his 
pride  and  his  sorrows,  we  may  deal  as  we 
please  with  the  means  that  have  been  used  to 
furnish  us  with  this  impression,  or  to  enable 
us  to  attain  to  this  conception.  We  may  re- 
gard them  but  as  types,  or  metaphors,  or  alle- 
gories :  But  he  is  the  thing  to  be  e.'cpressed ; 
and  the  feeling  and  the  intellect,  of  which  all 
these  are  but  shadows. 

The  events,  such  as  they  are,  upon  which 
the^  piece  may  be  said  to  turn,  have  all  taken 
place  long  befor6  its  opening,  and  are  but 
dimly  shadowed  out  in  the  casual  communica- 
tions '  of  the  agonising  being  to  whom  they 
relate.  Nobly  born  and  trained  in  the  castle 
of  his  ancestors,  he  had  very  soon  sequestered 
himself  from  the  society  of  men ;  and,  after 
running  through  the  corhmon  circle  of  human 
sciences,  had  dedicated  himself  to  the  worship 
of  the  wild  magnificence  of  nature,  and  to 
those  forbidden  studies  by  which  he  had 
learned  to  command  its  presiding  powers. — 
One  companion,  however,  he  had,  in  all  his 
tasks  and  enjoyments — a  female  of  kindred 
genius,  taste,  and  capacity — ^lovely  too  beyond 
all  loveliness ;  but,  as  we  gather,  too  nearly 
related  to  be  lawfully  beloved.  The  catas- 
trophe of  their  unhappy  passion  is  insinuated 
in  the  darkest  and  most  ambiguous  terras — 
all  that  we  make  out  is,  that  she  died  un- 
timely and  by  violence,  on  account  of  this 
fatal  attachment — though  not  by  the  act  of 
its  object.  He  killed  her,  he  says,  not  with 
his  hand — but,  his  heart;  and  her  blood  was 
shed,  though  not  by  him !  From  that  hour, 
life  is  a  burden  to  him,  and  memory  a  torture 
— and  the  extent  of  his  power  and  knowledge 
serves  only  to  show  him  the  hopelessness  and 
endlessness  of  his  misery. 

The  piece  opens  with  his  evocation  of  the 
Spirits  of  the  Elements,  from  whom  he  de- 
mands the  boon  of  forgetfiilness — and  ques- 
tions them  as  to  his  own  immortality.  The 
scene  is  in  his  Gothic  tower  at  midnight — and 
opens  with  a  soliloquy  that  reveals  at  once 
the  state  of  the  speaker,  and  the  genius  of 
the  authort 

"  The  lamp  must  be  replenish' d — but  even  then 
It  will  not  burn  so  long  as  I  must  watch  ! 
Philosophy  and  science,  and  the  springs 
Of  wonder,  and  the  wisdom  of  the  world, 
I  have  essayed,  and  in  my  mind  there  is 
A  power  to  make  these  subject  to  itself— 
But  they  avail  not :  I  have  done  men  good, 
And  I  have  met  with  goo"d  even  among  men — 
But  this  avail'd  not :  I  have  had  my  foes. 
And  none  have  baffled,,  many  fallen  before  me— 
But  this  avaij'd  not : — Good,  or  evil,  life. 
Powers,  passions,  all  I  see  in  other  beings, 
Have  been  to  me  as  rain  unto  the  sands. 
Since  that  all-nameless  hour  !     I  have  no  dread. 
And  feel  the  curse  to  have  no  natural  fear, 


Nor  flattering  throb,  that  beats   with  hopes  ot 

wishes, 
Or  lurking  love  of  something  on  the  earth.— 
Now  to  my  task." — pp.  7,  8. 

When  his  evocation  is  completed,  a  star  is 
seen  at  the  far  end  of  a  gallery,  and  celestiai 
voices  are  heard  reciting  a  great  deal  of  poet/y. 
After  they  have  answered  that  the  gift  of 
oblivion  is  not  at  their  disposal,  and  intimated 
that  death  itself  could  not  bestow  it  on  him; 
they  ask  if  he  has  any  further  demand  to 
make  of  them.    He  answers, 

"  No,  none  :   yet  stay  ! — one   mom'ent,  ere  we 
I  would  behold  ye  face  to  face.     I  hear        [part — 
Your  voices,  sweet  and  melancholy  sounds 
As  music  on  the  waters  ;  and  I  see 
The  steady  aspect  of  a  clear  large  star ; 
But  nothing  more.     Approach  me  as  ye  are, 
Or  one,  or  all,  in  your  accustom'd  forms. 

Spirit.  We  have  no  forms  beyond  the  elements 
Of  which  we  are  the  mind  and  principle : 
But  choose  a  form — in  that  we  will  appear. 

Man.  I  have  no  choice ;  there  is  no  form  on  earib 
Hideous  or  beautiful  to  me.     Let  him 
Who  is  most  powerful  of  ye,  take  such  aspect 
As  unto  him  rriay  seem  most  fitting. — Come '. 

Seventh  Spirit.      {Appearing  in  the  shape  of  a 
beautiful  female  figure.)    Behold  ! 

M.  Oh  God  !  if  it  be  thus,  and  thmi 
Art  not  a  madness  and  a  mockery, 
I  yet  might  be  most  happy. — I  will  clasp  thee. 
And  we  again  will  be —  [The  figure  vanishes. 

My  heart  ts  crush'd  ! 
[Manfked/oHs  senseless." — pp.  15,  16. 

The  ihst  scene  of  this  extraordinary  per- 
formance ends  with  a  long  poetical  incanta- 
tion, sung  by  the  invisible  spirits  over  the 
senseless  victim  before  them.  The  second 
shows  him  in  the  bright  sunshine  of  morning, 
on  the  top  of  the  Jungfrau  mountain,  medi- 
tating self-destruction — and  uttering  forth  in 
solitude  as  usual  the  voice  of  his  habitual 
despair,  and  those  intermingled  feelings  of 
love  and  admiration  for  the  gjand  and  beauti- 
ful objects  with  which  he  is  environed,  that 
unconsciously  win  him  back  to  a  certain 
kindly  sympathy  with  human  enjoyments. 

' '  Man.  The  spirits  I  have  raised  abandon  me — 
The  spells  which  I  have  studied  baffle  me— :- 
The  remedy  I  ree'k'd  of  tortured  me  ; 
I  lean  no  more  on  superhuman  aid  : 
It  hath  no  povyer  upon  the  past,  and  for 
The  future,  tilj  the  past  be  gulf'd  in  darkness. 
It  is  not  of  my  search. — My  mother  Earth  ! 
And  thou  fresh  breaking  Day,  and  you,  ye  Moun- 
Why  are  ye  beautiful  ?    I  cannot  love  ye.     [tains. 
And  thou,  the  bright  eye  of  the  universe. 
That  openest  over  all,  and  unto  all 
Art  a  delight — thou  shin'st  not  on  my  heart. 
And  you,  ye  crags,  upon  whose  extreme  edge 
I  stand,  and  on  tne  torreiit's  brink  beneath 
Behold  the  tall  pines  dwindled  as  to  shrubs 
In  dizziness  of  distance  ;  when  a  leap, 
A  stir,  a  motion,  even  a  breath,  would  bring 
My  breast  upon  its  rocky  bosom's  bed  i 
To  rest  for  ever — wherefore  do  I  pause  ? 

Ay, 

Thou  wmged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 

[An  eagle  passer 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven. 
Well  may'st  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets !  thou  art  gona 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee ;  but  thine  eye 
Yet  piercest  downward,  onward,  or  above 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Beautiful ! 
How  beautiful  is  all  this  visible  world !  , 
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How  glorious  in  its  action  and  itself! 

But  we,  who  name  ourselves  its  sovereigns,  we. 

Half  dust,  half  deity,  alike  unfit 

To  sink  or  soar,  with  our  mix'd  essence  make 

A  conflict  of  its  elements,  and  breathe 

The  breath  of  degradation  and  of  pride. 

Contending  withlow  wants  and  lofty  will 

Till  our  mortality  predominates. 

And  men  are — ^what  they  name  not  to  themselves, 

And  trust  not  to  each  Other.    Hark !  the  note, 

[TAc  shepherd^  s  pipe  in  the  distance  is  heard' 
The  natural  music  of  the  mountain  reed — 
For  here  the  patriarchal  days  are  not 
A  pastoral  fable — pipes  in  the  liberal  air, 
Mix'd  with  the  sweet  bells  of  tlie  sauntering  herd ; 
My  soul  woiild  drink  those  echoes ! — Oh,  that  I  were 
The  viewless  spirit  of  a  lovely  sound, 
A  living  voice,  a  breathing  harmony, 
A  bodiless  enjoyment — born  and  dying 
With  the  blest  tone  which  made  me '." — pp.  20—22. 

At  this  period  of  hie  soliloquy,  he  is  de- 
scried by  a  Chamois  hunter,  who  overhears 
its  cotitinnance. 

"  To  be  thus — 
Grey-hair'd  with  anguish,  like  these  blasted  pines, 
Wrecks  of  a  single  winter,  barkless,  branchless, 
A  blighted  trunk  upon  a  cursed  root, 
Whicn  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay — 
And  to  be  thus,  eternally  b»t  thus. 
Having  been  otherwise ! 

,    Ye  topling  crags  of  ice ! 
Ye  avalanches,  whom  a  breath  draws  down 
In  mountainous  o'erwhelming,  come  and  crush  me! 
I  hear  ye  momently  above,  beneath. 
Crash  with  a  frequent  confliet;  but  ye  pass. 
And  ortly  fall  on  things  which  still  would  live ; 
On  the  ydung  flourishing  forest,  or  the  but 
And  hamlet  of  the  harmless  villager. 
The  mists  boil  up  around  the  glaciers !  clouds 
Rise  curling  fast  beneath  me,  white  and  sulphury. 
Like  foam  "from  the  roused  ocean  of  deep  Hell, 
Whose  every  wave  breaks  on  a  living  shore. 
Heaped  with  the  damn'd  like  pebbles — I  am  gjddy!" 

pp.  23,  24. 

Just  as  he  is  about  to  spring  from  the  chfT, 
he  is  seized  by  the  hunter,  who  forces  him 
away  from  the  dangerous  place  in  the  midst 
of  the  rising  tempest.  In  the  second  act,  we 
find  him  in  the  «)ttage  of  this  peasant,  and  in 
a  still  wilder  state  of  disorder.  His  host 
offers  him  wine ;  but,  upon  looking  at  the  cup, 
he  exclaims — 

"  Away,  away !  there's  Mood  upon  the  brim ! 
Will  it  then  never — never  sink  in  the  earth  ? 

C.  Huh.    What  doet  thou  mean?  thy  senses 
wander  from  thee. 

Man.  I  say  'tis  blood — my  blood !  the  pure  warm 
stream 
Which  ran  in  the  veins  of  Iny  fathers,  and  in  ours 
When  we  were  in  our  youth,  and  had  one  heart, 
And  loved  each  other — as  we  should  not  love ! — 
And  this  was  shed :  but  still  it  rises  up, 
Colouring  the  clouds  that  shut  me  out  from  heavsn, 
Where  thou  art  not — and  I  shall  never  be  ! 

C.  Hun.  Man  of  strange  words,  and  some  half- 
maddening  sin,  &c. 

Man.  Think'st  thou  existence  doth  depena  on 
It  doth ;  but  actions  are  Our  epochs :  mine      [time  f 
Have  made  my  days  and  nights  imperishable, 
Endless,  and  all  alike,  as  sands  on  the  shore, 
Innumerable  atoms  ;  and  one  desert,   ' 
Barren  and  cold,  on  which  the  wild  waves  break, 
But  nothing  rests,  save  carcasses  and  wrecks. 
Rocks,  and  the  saUrSurf  weeds  of  bitterness. 

C.Hun.  Alas!  he's  mad— but  yet  I  must  not 
Ifeave  him. 

Man.  I  would  I  were — for  then  the  things  I  see 
Would  be  but  a  distempered  dream. 


C.  Hun.  What  is  it 

That  thou  dost  see,  or  think  thou  look'sl  upon  ? 

Man.  Myself,  and  thee — a  peasant  of  the  Alps  ' 
j  Thy  humble  virtues,  hospitable  home, 
And  spirit  patient,  pious,  proud  and  free  ; 
Thy  self-respect,  graftea  on  innocent  thoughts : 
Thy  days  of  health,  and  nights  of  sleep ;  thy  torls, 
By  danger  dignified,  yet  guiltless  ;  hopes 
Of  cheerful  old  age  and  a  quiet  grave, 
With  cross  and  garland  over  its  green  tar£. 
And  thy  grandchildren's  love  for  epitaph  ; 
This  do  I  See — and  then  I  look  witniii — 
It  matters  not — my  soul  was  scorch'd  already !" 

pp.  27—29. 

The  following  scene  is  one  of  the  most 
poetical  and  most  sweetly  written  in  the 
poem.  There  is  a  still  and  delicious  witchery 
in  the  tranquillity  and  seclusion  of  the  place, 
and  the  celestial  beauty  of  the  Being  who 
reveals  herself  in  tbe  midst  of  these  visible 
enchantments.  In  a  deep  valley  among  the 
mountains,  Manfred  appears  alone  before  «t 
lofty  cataract,  pealiijg  in  the  quiet  sunshine 
down  the  still  and  everlasting  rocks;  and 
says — 

"  It  is  not  noon— the  sunbow's  rays  still  arch 
The  torrent  with  the  many  hues  of  heaven, 
And  roll  the  sheeted  silver's  waving  column' 
O'er  the  crag's  headlong  perpendicular, 
And  fling  its  lines  of  foaming  light  alongj 
And  to  and  fro,  Kke  the  pale  courser's  tail, 
The  Giartt  steed,  to  be  bestrode  by  Death, 
As  told  in  the  Apocalypse.     No  eyes 
But  mine  now  drink  this  sight  of  loveliness ; 
I  should  be  sole  in  this  sweet  solitude. 
And  with  the  Spirit  of  the  place  divide 
The  homage  of  these  waters.— I  will  call  her. 
[He  takes  some  of  the  mater  into  the  palm  of  hit 
hand,  artdjlmffs  it  in  the  air,  muttering  the  ad' 
juration.     After  a  pause,  the  Witch  of  thb 
Al7s  rises  hensath  the  airch  of  the  sunbrne  of 
the  torrent.'] 
Man.  Beautiful  Spirit !  with  thy  hair  of  light, 
And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory !  in  whose  form 
The  charms  of  Earth's  least-mortal  daughters  grow 
I'o  an  unearthly  statuire,  in  an  essence 
Of  purer  elements  ;  while  the  hues  of  youth,-" 
Carnation'd  Uke  a  sleeping  infant's  cheek, 
Rock'd  by  the  beating  of  her  mother's  heart. 
Or  the  rose  tints,  which  summer's  twilight  leaves 
Upon  the  lofty  glacier's  virgin  snow. 
The  blu*  of  earth  embraemg  with  her  heaven, — 
Tinge  thy  celestial  aspect,  arfl  make  tame 
The  beauties  of  the  sunbow  which  bends  o'er  thee ! 
Beautiful  Spirit !  in  thy  ealm  clear  brow. 
Wherein  is  glass'd  serenity  of  soul. 
Which  of  itself  shows  immortality, 
I  read  that  thou  wilt  pardon  to  a  Son 
©■f  Earth,  whom  the  abstruser  Powers  permit 
At  times  to  i»)mmune  wiuh  them— ^if  that  he 
Avail  him  of  his  spells-:— to  oali  thee  thus. 
And  gaze  on  thee  a  moment. 

Witch.  Son  of  Earth! 

I  know  thee,  and  the  Powers  which  give  thee  power! 
I  know  thee  for  a  man  of  many  thoughts. 
And  deeds  of  good  and  ill,  extreme  in  both, 
Fatal  and  fated  in  thy  sufferings. 
I  have  expected  this — what  wouldst  thou  with  me  ? 
Man.,  "To  look  upon  thy  beamy !— nothing  fur- 
ther."—pp.  31 ,  32. 

There  is  something  exquisitely  beautiful,  to 
our  taste,  in  all  this  passage ;  and  both  the 
apparition  and  the  diategtie  are  so  managed, 
that  the  sense  of  their  inlprobability  is  swal- 
lowed up  in  that  of  their  beauty ; — and,  with- 
out actually  believing  that  sudi  spirits  exist 
or  communicate  themselves,  we  feel  for  the 
moment  as  if  we  stooa  in  their  presence. 
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What  fallows,  though  extremely  powerful, 
and  more  laboured  in  the  writing,  has  less 
charm  for  us.  He  tells  his  celestial  auditor 
the  bi'ief  story  of  his  misfortune;  and  when 
he  mentions  the  death  of  the  only  being  he 
nad  ever  loved,  the  beauteous  Spirit  breaks  in 
with  her  supernuraan  pride. 

"  A;id  fortius— 
A  being  of  the  race  thou  dost  despise, 
The  order  which  thine  own  would  rise  above, 
Mingling  with  us  and  ours,  thou  dost  forego 
The  gifts  of  our  great  knowledge,  and  shrinVst  back 
To  recreant  mortaUty^— Away !  [hour — 

Man.  Daughter  of  Air !'  I  tell  thee,  since  that 
But  words  are  breath  ! — Look  on  me  in  my  sleep, 
Or  watch  my  watehingsr^Come  and  sit  by  me ! 
My  sohtude  is  solitude  no  more. 
But  peopled  with  the  Furies  ! — I  have  gnash'd 
My  teeth  in  darkness  till  returning  morn, 
Then  cursed  myself  till  sunset ; — I  have  pray'd 
For  madness  as  a  blessing— 'tis  denied  me. 
I  have  affronted  Death—but  in  the  war 
Of  elements  the  waters  shrunk  from  me. 
And  fatal  things  pass'd  harmless." — pp.  36,  37. 

The  third  scene  is  the  boldest  in  the  exhi- 
bition of  supernatural  persons.  The  three 
Destinies  and  Nemesis  meet,  at  midnight,  on 
the  top  of  the  Alps,  on  their  way  to  the  hall 
of  Arimanes,  and  sing  strange  ditties  to  the 
moon,  of  their  mischiefs  wrought  among  men. 
Nemesis  being  rather  late,  thus  apologizes  for 
keeping  them  waiting. 

"I  was  detain'd  repairing  shattered  thrones, 
Marrying  fools,  restoring  dynasties. 
Avenging  men  upon  their  enemies. 
And  making  them  repent  their  own  revenge ; 
Goading  the  wise  to  madness  ;  from  the  dull 
Shaping  out  oracles  to  rule  the  world 
Afresh ;  for  they  were  waxing  out  of  date. 
And  mortals  dared  to  ponder  for  themselves, 
To  weigh  kings  in  the  balance,  and  to  speak 
Of  freedom,  the  forbidden  fruit. — Away  ! 
We  have  outstaid  the  hour — mount  we  our  clouds !" 

p.  44. 

This  we  think  is  out  of  place  at  le^st,  if  we 
must  not  say  out  of  character;  and  though  the 
author  may  tell  us  th^t  human  calamities  are 
naturally  subjects  of  derision  to  the  Ministers 
of  Vengeance,  yet  we  cannot .  be  persuaded 
that  satirical  and  political  allusions  are  at  all 
compatible  with  the  feeliiigs  and  impressions 
which  it  was  here  his  business  to  maintain . 
When  the  Fatal  Sisters  are  again  assembled 
before  the  throne  of  Arimanes,  Manfred  sud- 
denly appears  among  them,  and  refuses  the 
prostrations  which  the^  require.  The  first 
Destiny  thus  loftily  announces  him-. 

"  Prince  of  the  Powers  invisible !     This  man 

Is  of  no  common  order,  as  his  port 

And  pi-esence  here  denote ;  his  sufferings 

Have  been  of  an  immortal  nature,  like 

Our  own  ;  his  knowledge  and  his  powers  and  will. 

As  far  as  is  compatible  with  clay, 

Which  clogs  the  etherial  essence,  have  been  such 

As  clay  hath  seldom  borne ;  his  aspirations 

Have  been  beyond  the  dwellers  of  the  earth. 

And  they  have  only  taught  him  what  we  know — 

That  knowledge  is  not  happiness ;  and  science 

But  an  exchange  of  ignorance  for  that 

Which  is  another  kind  of  ignorance. 

This  is  not  all ; — the, passions,. attributes       [being, 

of  earth  and  heaven,  from  which  no  power,  nor 

Nor  breath,  from  the  worm  upwards,  is  exempt. 

Have  pierced  his  heart ;  and  in  their  consequence 


Made  him  a  tl(ing,  which  I,  who  pity  not. 
Yet  pardon  those  who  pity.     He  is  mine. 
And  thine,  it  may  be — be  it  so,  or  not. 
No  other  Spirit  in  this  region  hath 
#  soul  like  his — or  power  upon  his  soul." 

pp.  47,  48. 

At  his  desire,  the  ghost  of  his  beloved  As- 
tarte  is  then  called  up,  and  appears — but  re- 
fuses to  speak  at  the  command  of  the  Powers 
who  have  raised  her,  till  Manfred  break's  out 
into  this  passionate  and  agonising  address. 

"  Hear  me,  hear  me— 
Astarte !  my  beloved !  speak  to  me  ! 
I  have  so  much  endured — so  much  endure — 
Look  oft  tne !  the  grave  hath  not  changed  thee  more 
Than  I  am  changed  for  thee.     Thou  lovedst  me 
Too  much,  as  I  loved  thee :  we  were  not  made 
To  torture  thus  each  other,  though  it  were 
The  deadliest  sin  to  love  as  we  have  loved. 
S»y  that  ihou  loaih'st  me  not — that  I  do  bear 
This  punishment  for  both — that  thou  wilt  be 
One  of  the  blessed — and  that  I  shall  die ! 
For  hitherto  all  hateful  things  conspire 
To  bind  me  in  existence — in  a  life 
Which  makes  me  shrink  from  immortality — 
A  future  like  the  past !  I  cannot  rest, 
I  know  not  what  I  ask,  nor  what  I  seek : 
I  feel  but  what  thou  art — and  what  I  am ; 
And  I  would  hear  yet  once,  before  I  perish. 
The  voicfe  which  was  my  music. — Speak  tg  rae ! 
For  I  have  call'd  on  thee  in  the  still  night. 
Startled  the  ainmbering  birds  from   the  hush'd 

boughs. 
And  Woke  the  mountain  wolves,  and  made  the 
Acquainted  with  thy  vainly  echoed  name,      [caves 
Which  answered  ine — many  things  answered  m^ — 
Spirit^  and  men — but  thou  wert  silent  still ! 
Y  et  speak  to  me !  I  have  outwatch'd  the  stars. 
And  gazed  o'er  heaven  in  vain  in  search  of  thee. 
Speak  to  me  !  I  have  wandered  o'er  the  earth 
And  never  found  thy  likeness. — Speak  to  me ! 
Look  on  the  fiends  around — they  feel  for  me : 
I  fear  them  not,  and  feel  for  thee  alone. — 
Speak  to  me  !  though  it  be  in  wrath  ; — but  say— 
I  reck  not  what — but  let  me  hear  thee  once — 
This  once  ! — once  more  ! 

Phantom  of  A staHe.  Manfred! 

Man.  ■  Say  on,  say  on— 

I  live  but  in  the  sound — ^it  is  thy  voice  !  [ills. 

PMn.  Manfred  I  To-morrow  ends  thine  earthly 
Farewell ! 

Man.        Yet  one  word  more — am  I  forgiven  ? 

Fhan._  Farewell ! 

Man.  Say,  shall  we  meet  again  ? 

Phait.  Farewell! 

Man.  One  word  for  mercy !  Say,  thoulovest  me ! 

Fhan.  Manfred! 

[Tlie  Spirit  of  Astakte  disappears. 

Nem.  She's  gone,  and  will  not  be  recalled." 

pp.  50— !52. 

The  last  act,  though  in  many  passages  very 
beautifully  written,  seems  to  ns  less  powerful. 
It  passes  altogether  in  Manfred's  castle,  and 
is  chiefly  occupied  in  two  long  conversations 
between  him  and  a  holy  abbot,  who  comes  to 
exhort  and  absolve  him,  and  whose  counsel 
he  repels  with  the  most  reverent  gentleness, 
and  but  few  bursts  of  dignity  and  pride.  The 
following  passages  are  full  of  poetry  and 
feelingi 

"  Ay — father  !  I  have  had  those  earthly  visions.. 

And  noble  aspirations  in  my  youth ; 

To  make  my  own  the  mind  of  other  men, 

The  enlightener  of  nations  ;  and  to  rise 

I  knew  not  whither — it  might  be  to  fall ; 

But  fall,  even  as  the  mountain-cataract. 

Which  having  leapt  ifrom  its  more  daiizling  hsighl 

Even  in  the  foaming  strength  of  its  abyss, 
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{Which  casts  up  misty  columns  thatjiecome 
Clouds  raining  from  the  re-ascended  skies), 
Lies  low  but  mighty  still.— But  this  is  past ! 
My  thoughts  mistook  themselves. 

■^ott.  And  why  not  live  and  act  with  other  men? 

Man.  Because  my  nature  was  averse  from  life  ; 
And  yet  not  cruel ;  for  I  would  not  make, 
But  find  a  desolation  : — like  the  wind, 
The  red-hot  breath  of  the  most  lone  Simoom, 
Which  dwells  but  in  the  desert,  and  sweeps  o'er 
The  barren  sands  which  bear  no  shrubs  to  blast, 
And  revels  o'er  their  wild  and  arid  waves, 
And  seekelh  not,  so  that  i|  is  not  sought. 
But  being  met  is  deadly !     Such  hath  been 
The  course  of  my  existence  ;  but  there  came 
Things  in  my  path  which  are  no  more." — 

pp.  59,  60. 

There  is  also  a  fine  address  to  the  setting 
sun — and  a  singular  miscellaneous  soliloquy, 
in  which  one  of  the  author's  Roman  recol- 
lections is  brought  in,  we  must  say  somewhat 
unnaturally. 

"  The  stars  are  forth,  the  moon  above  the  tbps 
Of  the  snow-shining  mountains. — Beautiful ! 
[  linger  yet  with  Nature,  for  the  night 
Hath  been  to  me  a  more  familiar  face 
Than  that  of  man  ;  and  in  her  starry  shade  , 
Of  dim  and  soUtary  loveliness, 
I  learn'd  the  language  of  another  world ! 
I  do  remember  me,  that  in  my  youth, 
When  I  was  wandering — upon  such  a  night 
I  stood  within  the  Colosseum's  wall. 
Midst  the  chief  relics  of  almighty  Rome ; 
The  trees  which  grew  along  the  broken  arches 
Waved  dark  in  the  blue  midnight,  and  the  stars     ~ 
Shone  through  the  rents  of  ruin ;  from  afar^ 
The  watchdog  bayed  beyond  the  "Tiber ;  and 
More  hear,  from  out  the  Csesars'  palace  came 
The  owl's  long  crv,  and,  interruptedly, 
Of  distant  sentinels  the  fitful  song 
Begun  and  died  upon  the  gentle  wind. 
Some  cypresses  beyond  the  time-worn  breach 
Appear'd  to  skirt  the  horizon  ;  yet  they  stood 
Within  a  bowshot. — 

And  thou  didst  shine,  thou  rolling  moon  I  upon 
All  this,  and  cast  a  wide  and  tender  light. 
Which  soften'd  down  the  hoar  austerity 
Of  rugged  desolation,  and  fill'd  up, 
As  'twere,  anew,  the  gaps  of  centuries  ; 
Leaving  that  beautiful  which  still  was  so. 
And  making  that  which  was  not,  till  the  place 
Became  rehgjon,  and  the  heart  ran  o'er 
With  silent  worship  of  the  great  of  old !" — 

pp.  68,  69. 

In  his  dying  hour  he  is  beset  with  Demons, 
who  pretend  to  claim  him  as  their  forfeit; — 
but  he  indignantly  and  victoriously  disputes 
their  claim,  and  asserts  his  freedom  from 
their  thraldom. 

*'  Must  crimes  be  punish'd  but  by  other  crimes. 
And  greater  criminals  ? — Back  to  thy  hell ! 
•Thou  hast  no  power  upon  me,  that  I  feel ; 
Thou  never  shalt  possess  me,  thai  I  know  : 
What  I  have  done  is  done  ;  I  bear  within 
A  torture  which  could  nothing  gain  from  thine : 
The  mind  which  is  immortal  makes  itself 
Requital  for  its  good  or  ill — derives 
No  colour  from  the  fleeting  things  without ; 
But  is  absorb'd  in  sufferance  or  in  joy, 
Born  from  the  knowledge  of  its  own  desert. 
Thou  didst  not  tempt  me,  and  thou  couldst  not 

tempt  me: 
I  have  not  been  thy  dupe,  nor  am  thy  prey — 
But  was  my  own  destroyer,  and  will  be  • 

My  own  hereafter. — Back,  ye  baffled  fiends ! 
'fhe  hand  of  death  is  on  me — but  not  yours ! 

[The  Demons  disappear." — pp.  74,  75. 

There  are  great  faults,  it  must  be  admitted,  | 


in  this  poem ; — ^but  it  is  undoubtedly  a  work 
of  genius  and  originality.  Its  worst  fault, 
perhaps,  is,  that  it  fatigues  and  overawes  us 
by  the  uniformity  of  its  terror  and  solemnity, 
Another  is  the  painful  and  offensive  nature  of 
the  circumstance  on  which  its  distress  is  ulti- 
raately  founded.  It  all  springs  from  the  dis- 
appointment or  fatal  issue  of  an  incestuous 
passion ;  and  incest,  according  to  our  modern 
ideas — for  it  was  otherwise  in  antiquity — is 
not  a  thing  to  be  at  all  brought  before  the 
imagination.  The  lyrical  songs  of  the  Spirits 
are  too  long;  and  not  all  excellent.  There 
is  something  of  pedantry  in  them  now  and 
then ;  and  even  Manfred  deals  in  classical 
allusions  a  little  too  much.  If  we  were  to 
consider  it  as  a  proper  drama,  or  even  as  a 
finished  poem,  we  should  be  obliged  to  add, 
that  it  is  far  too  indistinct  and  unsatisfactory. 
But  this  we  take  to  be  according  to  the  design 
and  conception  of  the  author.  He  contem- 
plated but  a  dim  and  magnificent  sketch  of  a 
subject  which  did  not  admit  of  a  more  accu- 
rate drawing,  or  more  brilliant  colouring.  Its 
obscurity  is  a  part  of  its  grandeur ; — and  the 
darkness  that  rests  upon  it,  and  the  smoky 
distance  in  which  it  is  lost,  are  all  devices  to 
increase  its  majesty,  to  stiinulate  our  curi- 
osity, and  to  impress  us  vrith  deeper  awe. 

It  is  suggested^  in  an  ingenious  paper,  in  a 
late  Number  of^  the  Edinburgh  Magazine, 
that  the  general  conception  of  this  piece,  and 
much  of  what  is  excellent  in  the  manner  of 
its  execution,  have  been  borrowed  from  "the 
Tragical  History  of  Dr.  Faustus"  of  Marlowe; 
and  a  variety  of  passages  are  quoted,  which 
the  author  considers  as  similar,  and,  in  many 
respects,  superior  to  others  in  the  poem  before 
us.  We  cannot  agree  in  the  general  terms 
of  this  conclusion ; — but  there  is,  no  doubt,  a 
certain  resemblance,  both  in  some  of  the 
topics  that  are  suggested,  and  in  the  cast  of 
the  diction  in  which  they  are  e.xpressed. 
Thus,  to  induce  Faustus  to  persist  in  his  un- 
lawful studies,  he  is  told  that  the  Spirits  of 
the  Elements  will  serve  him — 

"  Sometimes  like  women,  or  unwedded  maids, 
Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  ayrie  browes. 
Than  have  the  white  breasts,  of  the  Queene  u 
Love." 

And  again,  when  the  amorous  sorcerer  com 
mands  Helen  of  Troy  to  be  revived,  as  hia 
paramour,  he  addresses  her,  on  her  first  ap- 
pearance, in 'these  rapturous  lines — 

"  Was  this  the  face  that  launcht  a  thousand  ships 
And  burn'd  the  toplesse  towers  of  Ilium  ? 
Sweet  Helen  !  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss ! 
Her  lips  sucke  forth  my  soule ! — see  where  it  flies ' 
Come,  Helen,  come,  give  me  my  soule  againe ! 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  heaven  is  in  that  lip, 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  not  Helena. 
0  I  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  ayre. 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  starres ; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of  the  skyes 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms  !" 

T'he  catastrophe,  too,  is  bewailed  in  verses  ot 
great  elegance  and  classical  beauty. 

"  Cut  is  the  branch  that  might  have  growne  full 
And  burned  is  Apollo's  laurel  bough  [straight, 
That  sometime  grew  within  this  learned  man. 
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Faiisms  is  gone  i — regard  his  liellish  fall, 
Whose  fiendful  torture  may  exhortthe  wise, 
Only  to  wondec  at  unlawful  things.' ' 

But  these,  and  many  other  smooth  and 
fanciful  verses  in  this  curibus  old  drama, 
piove  nothing,  we  think,  against  the  origi- 
nality of  Manfred ;  for  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found  there  of  the  pride,  the  abstraction,  and 
the  heart-rooted  misery  in  which  that  origi- 
nality consists.  Faustus  is  a  vulgar  sorcerer, 
tempted  to  sell  his  soul  to  the  Devil  for  the 
ordinary  price  of  sensual  pleasure,  and  earthly 
power  and  glory — and  who  shrinks  and  shud- 
ders in  agony  when  the  forfeit  comes  to  be 
exacted.  The  style,  too.  of  Marlowe,  though 
elegant  and  scholarlike,  is  weak  and  childish 
compared  with  the  depth  and  force  of  much 
of  what  we  have  quoted  from  Lord  Byron ; 
and  the  disgusting  buflToonery  and  low  farce 
of  which  his  piece  is  principally  made  up. 


place  it  much  more  in  contrast,  than  in  any 
terms  of  comparison,  with  that  of  his  noble 
successor.  In  the  tone  and  pitch  of  the  com- 
position, as  well  as  in  the  character  of  the 
diction  in  the  more  solemn  parts,  the  piece 
before  us  reminds  us  much  more  of  the  Pro- 
metheus of  .iEschylus,  than  of  any  more 
modern  performance.  The  tr.emendous  soli- 
tude of  the  principal  person — the  supernatural 
beings  with  whom  alone  he  holds  communion 
— the  guilt — the  firmness— the  misery — are 
all  points  of  resemblance,  to  which  the 
grandeur  of  the  poetic  imagery  only  gives  a 
more  striking  efi'ect.  The  chief  differences 
are,  that  the  subject  of  the  Greek  poet  was 
sanctified  and  exalted  by  the  established  be- 
lief of  his  country ;  and  that  his  terrors  are 
nowhere  tempered  with  the  sweetness  which 
breathes  from  so  many  passages  of  his  Eng- 
lish rival. 


(lantiars,  1S09.) 
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Burns  is  certainly  by  far  the  greatest  of  our 
poetical  prodigies — from  Stephen  Duck  down 
to  Thomas  Dermody.  They  are  forgotten 
already;  or  only  remembered  for  derision. 
But  the  name  of  Bums,  if  ,we  are  not  mis- 
taken, has  not  yet  "gathered  all  its  fame;" 
and  will  endure  long  after  those  circumstan- 
ces are  forgotten  which  contributed  to  its  first 
notoriety.  So  much  indeed  are  we  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  his  merits,  that  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  derogation  from  them  to 
consider  him  as  a  prodigy  at  all ;  and  are  con- 
vinced that  he  will  never  be  rightly  estimated 
as  a  poet,' till  that  vulgar  wonder  be  entirely 
repressed  which  was  raised  on  his  halving 
been  a  ploughman.  It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that 
he  was  born  in  an  humble  station ;  and  that 
much  of  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  severe 
labour,  and  to  the  society  of  his  fellow-labour- 
ers. But  he  was  not  himself  either  unedu- 
cated or  illiterate ;  and  was  placed  in  a  situa- 
tion more  favourable,  perhaps,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  great  poetical  talents,  than  any  other 
which  could  have  been  assigned  him.  He 
was  taught,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  read  and 
write;  and  soon  after  acquired  a  competent 
knowledge  of  French,  together  with  the  ele- 
ments of  Latin  and  Geometry.  His  taste  for 
reading  was  encouraged  by  his  parents  and 
many  of  his  associates:  and,  before  he  had 
ever  composed  a  single  stanza,  he  was  not 
only  familiar  with  many  prose  writer's,  but 
far  morei  intimately  acquainted  with  Pope, 
ShakespearCj  and  Thomson,  than  nine  tenths 
of  the  youth  that  now  leave  our  schools  for 
the  university.  Those  authors,  indeed,  with 
some  old  collections  of  songs,  and  the  lives  of 
Hannibal  and  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  were 
tiis  habitual  study  from  the  first  days  of  his 


childhood ;  and,  co-operating  with  the  solitude 
of  his  rural  occupations,  were  sufficient  to 
rouse  his  ardent  and  ambitious  mind  to  the 
love  and  the  practice  of  poetry.  He  had  about 
as  much  scholarship,  in  short,  we  imagine,  as 
Shakespeare ;  and  far  better  models  to  form 
his  ear  to  harmony,  and  train  his  fancy  to 
graceful  invention. 

We  ventured,  on  a  former  occasion,  to  say 
something  of  the  effects  of  regular  education, 
and  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literature,  in 
repressing  the  vigour  and  originality  of  all 
kinds  of  mental  exertion.  That  speculation 
was  perhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far;  but 
if  the  paradox  have  proof  any  where,  it  is  in 
its  application  to  poetry.  Among  well  edii- 
cated  people,  the  standard  writers  of  this 
description  are  at  once  so  venerated  and  so 
familia.r,  that  it  is  thought  equally  impossible 
to  rival  them,  as  to  write  verses  without  at- 
tempting it.  If  there  be  one  degree  of  fame 
which  excites  emulation,  there  is  another 
which  leads  to  despair :  Nor  can  we  conceive 
any  one  less  likely  to  be  added  to  the  short 
list  of  original  poets,  than  a  young  man  of  fine 
fancy  and  delicate  taste,  who  has  acquired  a 
high  relish  for  poetry,  by  perusing  the  most 
celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with  the 
most  intelligent  judges.  The  head  of  such  a 
person  is  filled,  of  course,  with  all  the  splendid 
passages  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and 
with  the  fine  and  fastidious  remark^  which 
have  been  made  even  on  those  passages. 
When  he  turns  his  eyes,  therefore,  on  hi* 
own  conceptions  or  designs,  they  can  scarce- 
ly fail  to  appear  rude  and  contemptible.  He 
is  perpetually  haunted  and  depressed  by  the 
ideal  presence  of  those  great  masters,  and 
their  exacting  critics.    He  is  a-^vare  to  what 
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comparisons  his  productions  will  be  sutjected 
among  his  own  friends  and  associates;  and 
recollects  the  derision  vrith  which  so  many 
rash  adventurers  have  been  chased  back  to 
their  obscurity.  Thus,  the  merit  of  his  great 
predecessors  chills,  instead  of  encouraging  his 
ardour ; ,  and  the  illustrious  names  which  have 
already  reached  to  the  summit  of  excellence, 
act  like  the  tall  and  spreading  trees  of  the 
forest,  which  overshadow  and  strangle  the 
saplings  which  may  have  struck  root  in  the 
soil  below — and  afford  efficient  shelter  to 
nothing  but  creepers  and  parasites. 

There  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  few  individuals, 
"  that  strong  divinity  of  soul " — that  decided 
and  irresistible  vocation  to  glory,  v^hich,  in 
spite  of  all  these  obstructions,  calls  out,  per- 
haps once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a  bold  and 
original  poet  from  the  herd  of  scholars  and 
academical  literati.  But  the  natural- tendency 
of  their  studies,  and  by  far  their  most  com- 
mon effect,  is  to  repress  originality,  and  dis- 
courage enterprise ;  and  either  to  change  those 
whom  nature  meant  for  poets,  into  mere  read- 
ers of  poetry,  or  to  bring  them  out  in  the  form 
of  witty  parodists,  or  ingenious  imitators.  In- 
dependent of  the  reasons  which  have  been 
already  suggested,  it  will  perhaps  be  found, 
too,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention, 
in  this  as  well  as  in  the  more  vulgar  arts;  or, 
at  least,  that  inventive  genius  will  frequently 
slumber  in  inaction,  where  the  prececling  in- 
genuity has  in  part  supplied  the  wants  of  the 
owner.  A  solitary  and  uninstrUcted  man, 
with  lively  feelings  and  an  inflammable  imagi- 
nation, will  often  be  irresistibly  led  to  exer- 
cise those  gifts,  and  to  occupy  and  relieve  his 
mind  in  poetical  composition :  But  if  his  edu- 
cation, his  reading,  and  his  society  supply 
him  with  an  abundant  store  of  images  and 
emotions,  he  will  probably  think  but  little  of 
those  internal  resources,  and  feed  his  mind 
contentedly  with  what  has  been  provided  by 
the  industry  of  others.  : 

To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  distractions 
and  the  disaJ]pation  of  miijd  that  belong  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  nor  of  the  cares  of 
minute  accuracy  and  high  finishing  which  are 
imposed  on  the  professed  scholar,  there  seem 
to  be' deeper  reasons  for  the  separation '  of 
originality  and  accomplishment ;  and  for  the 
partiality  which  has  led  poetry  to  choose 
almost  all  her  prime  favourites  among  the  re- 
cluse and  uninstructed.  A  youth  of  quick 
parts,  in  short,  and  creative  fancy — with  just 
so  much  reading  as  to  guide  his  ambition,  and 
roughhew  his  notions  of  excellence — if  his  lot 
be  thrown  in  humble  retirement,  where  he 
has  no  reputation  to  lose,  and  where  he  can 
easily  hope  to  excel  all  that  he  sees  around 
him,  is  much/  'more  likely,  we  think,  to  give 
himself  up  to  poetry,  and  to  train  himself  to 
habits  of  invention,  than  if  he  had  been  en- 
cumbered by  the  pretended  helps  of  extended 
study  and  literary  society. 

If  these  observations  should'  fail  to  strike 
of  themselves,  they  may  perhaps  derive  ad- 
ditional weight  from  considering  the  very  re- 
markable fact;  that  almost  all  the  great  poets 
vf  every  country  have  appeared  in  an  early  J 


stage  of  their  history,  and  in  a  period  com- 
paratively rude  and  unlettered.  Homer  went, 
forth,  like  the  morning  star,  before  the  d'a\i » 
of  literature  in  Greece,  and  almost  all  the 
great  and  sublime  .poets  of  modern  Europe 
are  already  between  two  and  three  hundred 
'years  old.  Since  that  time,  although  books 
and  readers,  and  opportunities  of  reading,  are 
multiplied  a  thousand  fold,  we  have  improved 
chiefly  in  point  and  terseness  of  expression, 
in  the  art  of  raillery,  and  in  clearness  and 
simplicity  of  thought.  Force,  richness,  and 
variety  of  invention,  are  now  at  least  as  rare 
as  ever.  But  the  literature  and  refinement  of 
the  age  does  not  exist  at  all  fdr  a  rustic  and 
illiterate  individual;  and,  consequently,  the 
present  time  is  to  him  what  the  rude  times 
of  old'  wete  to  the  vigorous  writers  which 
adorned  them. 

But  though,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons, 
we  can  see  no  propriety  in  regarding  the 
poetry  of  Burns  chiefly  as  the  wonderful  work 
of  a  peasant,  and  thus  admiring  it  much  in 
the  same  way  as  if  it  ihad  been  written  with 
his  toes;  .yet  there  are  peculiarities  m  his 
W'orks  which  remind  us  of  the  lowness  of  his 
origin,  and  faults  for  which  1;he  defects  of  his 
education  afford  an  obvious  cause,  if  not  a 
legitimate  apology.  In  foiming  a  correct  es- 
timate of  these  works,  it  is  necessary  to  take 
into  account  those  peculiarities. 

The  first  is,  the  undioiphned  harshness  and 
acrimony  of  ,his  invective.  The  great  boast 
of  poli«ihed  life  is  the  delicacy,  and  even  the 
generosity  of  its  hostility — that  quality  which 
is  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  furnishes  the 
denomination,  of  a  gentleman — ^that  principle 
which  forbids  us  to  attack  the  defenceless,  to 
strike  the  fallen,  or  to  mangle  the  slain — and 
enjoins  us,  in  forging  the  shafts  of  satire,  to 
increase  the  polish  exactly  as  we  add  to  their 
keenness  or  their  weight.  For  this,  as  well 
as  for  other  things,  we  are  indebted  to  chival- 
ry ;  and  of  this  Burns  had  none.  His  ingeni- 
ous and  amiable  biographer  has  spoken  re- 
peatedly in  praise  of  his  talents  for  satire-^ 
we  think,  with  a  most  unhappy  partiaUty. 
His  epigrams  and  lampoons  appear  to  us,  one 
and  all,  unworthy  of  him; — offensive  from 
their  extreme  coarseness  and  violence — and 
contemptible  from  their  want  of  wit  or  bril- 
liancy. They  seem  to  have  been  written,  not 
out  of  playful  malice  or  virtuous  indignation, 
but  out  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  anger.  His 
whole  raillery  consists  in  railing;  and  his 
satirical  vein  displays  itself  chiefly  in  calling 
names  and  in  swearing.  We  say  this  mainly 
with  a  reference  to  his  personalities.  In  many 
of  his  more  general  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  there  is  no  doubt  much  thatmay  be 
called  satirical,  mixed  up  with  admirable  hu- 
mour, and  description  of  inimitable  vivacity. 

There  is  a  similar  want  of  polish,  or  at  least 
of  respectfulness,  in  the  general  tone  of  his 
gallantry.  He  has  written  with  more  passion, 
perhaps,  and  more  variety  of  natural  feeling, 
on  the  subject  of  love,  than  any  other  poet 
whatever — but  with  a  fervour  that  is  some- 
times indelicate,  and  seldom  accommodated 
to  the   timidity  and   "sweet    austere  com- 
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posure"  of  vromen  of  ref?nement.  He  has 
expressed  admirably  the  feelings  of  an  en- 
amoured peasant,  who,  however  refined  or 
eloquent'  he  may  be,  always  approaches  his 
mistress  on  a  footing  of  equality;  but  has 
never  caught  that  tone  of  chivalrous  gallantry 
which  uniformly  abases  itself  in  the  presence 
of  the  object  of  its  devotion-  Accordingly, 
inst-ead  of  suing  for  a  smile,  or  melting  in  a 
tear,  his  muse  deals  m  nothing  but  looked 
embraces  and  midnight  rencontres;  and,  even 
in  his  oomplimentaiy  effusions  to  ladies  of 
the  highest  rank,  is  for  straining  them  to  the 
bosom  of  her  impetuous  votary.  It  is  easy, 
accordingly,  to  see  from  his  correspondence, 
that  many  of  his  female  patronesses  shrunk 
fromthe  vehement  familiarity  of  liis  admira- 
tion; and  there  are  even  some  traits  in  the 
volumes  before  us,  from  which  we  can  gather, 
that  he  resented  the  shyness  and  estrange- 
ment to  which  those  feelings  gave  rise,  with 
at  least  as  little  chivalry  as  he  had  shown  in 
producing  them. 

But  the  leading  vice  in  Burns'  character, 
and  the  cardinal  deformity,  indeed,  of  all  his 
productions,  was  his  contempt,  or  affectation 
of  contempt;  for  pruderice,  decency,  and  reg- 
ularity;  and  his  admiration  of  thoughtless- 
ness, oddity,  and  vehement  sensibility ; — his 
belief,  in  short,  in  the  dispensing  power  of 
genius  and  social  feeling,  in  all  matters  of 
morality  and   common   sense.     This  is   the 
very  slang  of  the  worst  German  plays,  and 
the  lowest  of  our  town-made  novels;  nor  can 
any  thing  be  more  lamentable,  than  that  it 
should  have  found,  a  patron  in  such  a  man  as 
B'lrns,  and  communicated  to  many  of  his  pro- 
ductions a  character  of  immorality,  at  once 
contemptible  and  hateful.     It  is  but  too  true, 
that  men  of  the  highest  genius  have  frequently 
been  hurried  by  their  passions  into  a  violation 
of  prudence  and  duty;  and  there  is  some- 
fliing  generouis,  at  least,  in  the  apology  which 
their  admirers  may  make  for  them,  on  the 
score  of  their  kepner  feelings  and  habitual 
want  of  reflection.     But  this  apology,  which 
is  quite  unsatisfactory  in  the  mouth  of  another, 
becomes  an  insult  and  an  absurdity  whenever 
it  proceeds  from  their  own.     A  man  may  say 
of  his  friend,  that  he  is-a  noble-hearted  fellow 
— too  generous  to  be  just,  and  with  too  much 
spirit  to  be  always  prudent  and  regular.    But 
he  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  even  this  of  him- 
self; and  still  less  to  represent  himself  as  a 
hairbrained  sentimental  soul,  constantly  car- 
ried away  by  fine  fancies  and  visions  of  love 
and  philanthropy,  and  born  to  confound  and 
despise   the  cold-blooded   sons  of  prudence 
and  sobriety.  This  apology,  indeed,  evidently 
destroys  itself:   For  it  shows  that  conduct  to 
be  the  result  of  deliberate  system,  which  it 
affects  at  the  same  time  to  justify  as  the  fruit 
of  mere  thoughtlessness  and  casual  impulse. 
Such  protestations,  therefore,  will  always  be 
treated,  as  they  d'eserve,  not  only  with  con- 
tempt, but  with  incredulity ;  and  their  mag- 
nanimous authors  set   down  as  determined 
profligates,  who  seek  to  disguise  their  selfish- 
ness under  a  name  somewhat  less  revolting. 
That  profligacy  is  almost  always  selfishness, 
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and  that  the  excuse  of  impetuous  feeling  can 
hardly  ever  be  justly  pleaded  for  those  who 
neglect  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  must  be 
apparent,  we  think,  even  to  the  least  reflect- 
ing of  those  sons  of  fancy  and  song.  It  reJ 
quires  no  habit  of  deep  thinking,  nor  any  thing 
more,  indeed,  than  the  information  of  an'honesl 
heart,  to  perceive  that  it  is  cruel  and  base  to 
spend,  in  vain  superfluities,  that  money  which 
belongs  of  right  to  the  pale  industrious  trades- 
man and  his  famishing  infants;  or  that  it  is  a 
vile  prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that 
man's  generosity  or  goodness  of  heart,  who 
sits  raving  about  friendship  and  philanthropy 
in  a  tavern,  while  his  wife's  heart  is  breaking 
at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  his  children 
pining,  in  solitary  poverty. 

This  pitiful  cant  of  careless -'feeling  and 
eccentric  genius,  accordingly,  has  never  found 
much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  sense  and 
morality.  The  most  signal  effect  which  it 
ever  produced,  was  on  the  muddy  brains  of 
some  German  youth,  who  are  said  to  have 
left  college  in  a  body  to  rob  On  the  highway ! 
because  Schiller  had  represented  the  captain 
of  a  gang  as  so  very  noble  a  creature. — But 
in  this  country,  we  believe,  a  predilectipn  for 
that  honourable  profession  must  have  pre- 
ceded this  admiration  of  the  character.,  The 
style  we  have  been  speaking  of,  accordingly, 
is  now  the  heroics  only  of  the  hulks  and  the 
house  of  correction;  and  has  no  chance,  we 
suppose,  of  being  greatly  admired,  except  in 
the  farewell  speech  of  a  young  gentleman 
preparing  for  Botany  IBay. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  how  deeply  Bums 
has  fallen  into  this  debasing^error.  He  is  per- 
petually making  a  parade  of  his  thoughtless- 
ness, inflammability,  and  imprudence,  and 
talking  with  much  complacency  and  exulta- 
tion of  the  offence  he  has  occasioned  to  the 
sober  and  correct  part  of  mankind.  This 
odious  slang  infects  almost  all  his  prose,  and 
a  very  great  proportion  of  his  poetry;  and  is, 
we  are  persuaded,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only 
source  of  the  disgust  with  which,  in  spite  of 
his  genius,  we  know  that  he  is  regarded  by 
many  very  competent  and  liberal  judges.  His 
apology,  too,  we  are  willing  to  believe,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  original  lowness  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  the  slighlness  of  his  acquaintance 
with  the  world.  With  his  talents  and  powers 
of  observation,  he  could  not  have  seen  much 
of  the  beings  who  echoed  this  raving,  without 
feeling  for  them  that  distrust  and  contempt 
which  wouW  have  made  him  blush  to  think 
he  had  ever  stretched  over  them  the  protect- 
ing shield  of  his  genius. 

Akin  to  this  most  lamentable  trait  of  vul- 
garity, and  indeed  in  some  measure  arising 
out  of  it,  is  that  perpetual  boast  of  his  own 
independence,  which  is  obtruded  upon,  the 
readers  of  Burns  in  "almost  every  page  of  his 
writings.  The  sentiment  itself  is  noble,  and 
it  is  often  finely  expressed ; — but  a  gentleman 
would  only  have  expressed  it  when  he  was 
insulted  or  provoked ;  and  would  never  have 
made  it  a  spontaneous  theme  to  those  friends 
in  whose  estimation  he  felt  that  his  honour 
stood  clear.  It  is  mixed  up,  too.  in  Burlis 
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with  too  fierce  a  tone  of  defiance ;  and  indi- 
cates rather  the  pride  of  a  sturdy  peasant, 
than  the  calm  and  natural  elevation  of  a 
generous  mind. 

The  last  of  the  symptoms  of  rusticity  which 
we  think  it  necessary  to  notice  in  the  works 
ot  this  extraordinary  man,  is  that  frequept 
mistake  of  mere  exaggeration  and  violence, 
for  force  and  sublimity,  which  has  defaced 
so  much  of  his  prose  composition,  and  giveft 
an  air  of  heaviness  and  labour  to  a  good  deal 
of  his  serious  poetiy.  The  truthis,  that  his 
forte  was  in  humour  and  in  pathos — or  rather 
in  tenderness  of  feeling;  and  that  he  has  very 
seldom  succeeded,  either  where  mere  wit 
and  sprightliness,  or  where  great  energy  and 
weight  of  sentiment  were  requisite.  He  had 
evidently  a  very  false  and  crude  notion  of 
what  constituted  strength  of  writing ;  and  in- 
stead of  that  simple  and  brief  directness 
which  stamps  the  character  of  vigour  upon 
every  syllable,  has  generally  had  recourse  to 
a  mere  accumulation  of  hyperbolical  expres- 
sions, which  encumber  the  diction  instead  of 
exalting  it,  and  show  the  determination  to  be 
impressive,  without  the  power  of  executing 
it.  This  error  also  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe 
entirely  to  the  defects  of  his  education.  The 
value  of  simplicity  in  the  expression  of  pas- 
sion, is  a  lesson,  we  believe,  of  nature  and  of 
genius ; — ^but  its  importance  in  mere  grave 
and  impressive  writing,  is  one  of  the  latest 
discoveries  of  rhetorical  experience. 

With  the  allowances  and  exceptions  we 
have  now  stated,  we  think  Bums,  entitled  to 
the  rank  of  a  great  and  original  genius.  He 
has  in  all  his  compositions  great  force  of  con- 
ception ;  and  great  spirit  and  animation  in  its 
expression.  He  has  taken  a  large  range 
through  the  region  of  Fancy,  and  naturalized 
himself  in  almost  all  her  climates.  He  has 
gr^t  humour — ^great  powers  of  description — 
great.-  pathos— and  great  discrimiriation  of 
charieter.  Almost  every  thing  that  he  says 
has  spirit  sad  originality ; 'and  every  thing  that 
he  says  well,  is  cb9,ra4Jterized  by  a  charming 
facility,  which  gives  a  grace  even  to  occa- 
sional rudeness,  smd  (sonjinnnicates  to  the 
reader  a  delightful  sympathy  with  the  sponta- 
neous soaring  and  oonscioiij.s  inspiration  of  the 
poet. 

Considering  the  reception  whiich  theise 
works  have  met  with  from  the  public,  and  the 
long  period  during  which  the  greater  part  of 
them  have  been  in  their  possessions  it  may 
-  appear  superflous  to  say  any  thing  as  to  their 
characteristic  or  peculiar  merit.  Though  the 
ultimate  judgment  of  the  pHblic,  however,  be 
always  sound,  or  at  least  decisive  as  to  its 
general  result,  it  is  not  always  very  apparent 
upon  what  grounds  it  has  proceeded ;  nor  in 
consequence  of  what,  or  in  spite  of  what,  it 
has  been  obtained.  In  Burns'  works  there  is 
much  to  censure,  as  well  as  much  to  praise ; 
and  as  time  has  not  yet  separated  his  ore  from 
its  dross,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state,  in  a 
very  general  way,  what  we  presume  to  antici- 
pate as  the  result  of  this  separation.  Without 
pretending  to  enter  at  all  into  the  comparative 
merit  of  partioulai  passages  we  may  venture 


to  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion — that  his  poetiy 
is  far  superior  to  his  prose ;  that  his  Scottish 
compositions  are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  his 
English  ones ;  and  that  his  Songs  will  proba- 
bly outlive  all  his  other  productions.  A  very 
few  remarks  on  each  of  these  subjects  will 
comprehend  almost  all  that  we  have  to  say  of 
the  volumes  now  before  us. 

The  prose  works  of  Burns  consist  almost 
entirely  of  his  letters.  They  bear,  as  well  as 
his  poetry,  the  seal  and  the  impress  of  his 
genius;  but  they  contain  much  more  bad 
taste,  and  are  written  with  far  more  apparent 
labour.  His  poetry  was  alinost  all  written 
primarily  from  feeling,  and  only  secondarily 
from  ambition.  His  letters  seem  to  have  been 
nearly  all  composed  as  exercises,  and  for  dis- 
play. There  are  few  of  them  written  with 
simplicity  or  plainness ;  and  though  natural 
enough  as  to  the  sentiment,  they  are  generally 
vei-y  strained  and  elaborate  in  the  expression. 
A  very  great  proportion  of  them,  too,  relate 
neither  to  facts  nor  feelings  peculiarly  con- 
nected with  the  author  or  his  correspondent — 
but  are.  made  up  of  general  decJamatioii, 
moral  reflections,  and  vague  discussions — all 
evidently  composed  for  the  sake  of  effect,  and 
frequently  introduced  with  long  complaints  of 
having  nothing  to  say,  and  of  the  necessity 
and  difficulty  of  letter-writing. 

By  far  the  best  of  those  compositions,  are 
such  as  we  should  consider  as  exceptions  from 
this  general  character — such  as  contain-  some 
specific  information  as  to  himself,  or  are  sug- 
gested by  events  or  observations  directly  ap- 
plicable to  his  correspondent.  One  of  the 
best,  perhaps,  is  that  addressed  to  Dr.  Moore, 
containing  an  account  of  his  early  life,  of 
which  Dr.  Currie  has  made  such  a  judicious 
use  in  his  Biography.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  characteristic  efTect,.  and  con- 
tains many  touches  of  easy  humour  and  natu- 
ral eloquence.  We  are  struck,  as  we  open 
the  book  accidentally,  with  the  following 
original  application  of  a  Classical  image,  by 
this  unlettered  rustic.  Talking  of  the  first 
vague  aspirations  of  his  own  gigantic  mind, 
he  says — we  think  very  finely — "I  had  felt 
some  early  stirrings  of  ambition;  but  they 
were  the  blind  gropings  of  Horner's  Cyclop 
round  the  walls  of  his  cave !"  Of  his  other 
letters,  those  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are, 
1»  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best.  He  appears, 
from  first  to  last,  to  have  stood  somewhat  in 
awe  of  this  eiscellent  lady ;  and  to  have  been 
no  less  sensible  of  her  sound  judgment  and 
strict  sense  of  propriety,  than  of  her  steady 
and  generous  partiality.  The  following  pas- 
gage  we  think  is  striking  and  characteristic: — 

"I  own  rriyself  so  linle  a  Presbyterian,  that  I 
approve  of  set  times  and  seasons  of  more  ihan  ordi- 
nary acts  of  dcvoiion,  for  breaking  in  on  that  habil- 
uated  routine  of  life  and  thought  which  is  so  apt  to 
reduce  our  eitistenoe  to  a  kind  of  instinct,  or  even 
sometimes,  and  with  some  minds,  tp  a  slate  very 
little  stjperjor  to  mere  moohinery. 

"  This  day ;  the  first  Siinday  Of  May ;  a  breW. 
bluo-ekyed  noon,  *ome  time  about  the  beginrwp 
and  a  hoary  morning  and  calm  sunny  day  abouC]|n 
end  of  autumn ;— these,  time  out  of  mind,  haii^ 
been  with  me  a  kind  of  holiday.  i 
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"  I  btelieve  I  owe  this  to  that  glorious  paper  in  the 
Spectator,  'The  Vision  of  Mirza;'  a  piece  tbat 
struck;  my  young  faticy  before  I  was  capahle  of  fix- 
ing 4n  idea  to  a  Word  of  three  syllables.  '  '  On  the 
5ih  Say  of  the  moon,  which,  according  to  the  custom 
of  tny  fbrefaiiief s ,  1  always  keep  holy,  after  having 
wdslied  myself,  and  offered  up  my  morning  devo- 
tions, I  ascended  the  high  hill  of  Bagdat,  in  order  to 
pass  (he  rest  of  the  day  in  meditation  and  prayer.' 

"  We  know  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  the 
plihsianfc'e  or  structure  of  our  souls,  so  6annot  ac- 
count for  those  seettiing  caprices  in  them,  that  one 
should  br  particularly  pleased  with  this  thingi  or 
struck  with  that,  which,  on  minds  of  a  difSrent 
cast,  makes  no  extraordinary  impression,  I  have 
some  favourite  flowers  in  spring,;  atiio^g  which  are 
the  mOiintiiin-daisy,  the  hare-bell,  the  fox-glo*e,  the 
wild  brier-rose,  the  budding  birch,- and  Mi6,  hoary 
hawthorn,  that  I  view  and  hang  over  with  particular 
delight.  I  nevel-  hear  the  loud,  solitary  whistle  of 
the  curlew  in  a  sumntter  noon,  or  the  wild  mixing 
cadence  of  a  troop  of  grey  plover  in  an  autumn^ 
morning,  without  feeling  an  elevation  of  soUl,  like 
the  enthusiasm  of  devotion  or  poetry.  Tell  tne,  ray 
dear  frieiid,  to  what  can  this  be  owiiig  ?  Are  we  a 
piece  of  ihaehinefy,  which,  like  the  Eolian  harp, 
passive,  takes  the  impression  of  the  pa'ssing  acci- 
dent? Or  do  these  workings  argue  something 
within  us  above  the  trodden  clod  f'-^Vol.  ii.  pp. 
195—197., 

To  this  we  iiiay  add  the  fdllowirig  passage, 
as  a  part,  indeed,  of  the  same  picture  :»— 

"  There  is  scarcely  any  earthly  object  gives  me 
more — I  da  not  know  if  j  shdiild  call  it  pleasure — 
but  something  which  exalts  rtje,  something  vvhich 
enraptures  me — than  to  walk  In  the  sheltered  aide 
of  a  wood,  or  high  plantation,  in  a  cloudy  winter- 
day,  and  heaj*  the  stormy  wind  howling  among  the 
trees,  and  raving  oyet  the  plain !  It  is  my  best 
season  for  devotion :  ray  mind  is  wrapt  up  in  a  kind 
of  enthusiasm  to  0int,  who,  in  the  pompous  lan- 
guage of  the  Hebrew  b^rd,  "  walks  on  the  wings 
of  the  wind."— Vol.  ii.  p.  11. 

The  foIlowiHg  is  one  of  the  best  and  most 
striking  of  a  whoki  series  of  elotjuent  hypo- 
chondriasm. 

"After  six  weeks'  coiifinement,  I  am  b^giiining 
to  walk  across  the  room.  They  have  been  six  hor- 
rible weeks  ;—iSngiiish  and  low  spirits  made  me 
unfit  to  read,  *Hte,  or  think. 

"  I  have  a  hurldi-ed  limes  Wished  that  one  could 
resign  life  as  art  ofEceT  resigns  a  coftmission :  for  I 
wpuld  nbt  tcske  iii  any  poor,  ignorant  wretch,  by 
felliit^  out.  Lately  I  was  a  sixpenny  private ;  and, 
God  knows,  a  miserable  soldier  enough :  npw  I 
march  to  the  campaign,  a  starving  cadet — a  little 
more  conspfcuously  wretched. 

"  I  am  ashamed  of  all  this  :  for  though  I  do  W3nt 

bravery  for  the  warfare  of  life,  I  could  wish,  like 

some  other  soldiers,  to  have  as  much  fortitude  or 

cunrana:  as  to  dissemble  or  conceal  my  cowardice." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  127, 128. 

One  of  the  most  striking  letters  in  the  col- 
lection, and,  to  us,  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing, is  the  earliest  of  the  whole  series;  being 
addressed  to  his  father  in  IT'S!,  ^ix  of  seven 
years  before  liis  name  had  been  heard  of  out 
of  his  own  family.  The  author  was  then  a 
common  flax-dresser,  and  his  father  a  poor 
peasant ;— yet  there  is  ndt  one  trait  of  vul- 
garity, either  in  the  thoiight  or  the  expresto ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  dimity  and  elevatioa 
of  sentiment,  which  must  nave  been  con- 
sidered as  of  goSd  omen  iii  a  youth  of  itiutoli 
higher  condition.    The  lettet  is  as  follows:— 


"  Honoured  Sir, — I  have  purposely  delayed  wri- 
ting, in  the  hope  that  I  should  have  the  pleasure  of 
sfeeing  you  on  NeW-yeaf's  Day;  but  woifk  comes 
so  hard  upon  us,  that  I  do  riot  choose  to  be  absent 
oh  that  account,  as  well  as  fdt  some  other  little 
feasoris,  which  I  shall  tell  you  at  meeting.  My 
health  is  nearly  the  same  as  .when  you  were  here, 
only  my  sleep  is  a  little  soundet,  arid,  on  the  whol^, 
I  am  rather  better  than  otherwise,  though  I  mend 
by  veriJ  slow  degrees.  The  weakness  of  ftiy  nerves 
has  Bb  debilitated  my  mind,  that  I  dare  neither  re- 
view past  wants,  nor  look  forward  into  futurity  ;  for 
the  least  anxiety  or  perturbation  in  my  breast  pro- 
duces most  unhrippy  effects  on  my  whole  fra*ne. 
Soroefimes,  indeed,  when  for  an  hour  of  two  my 
s|iirits  are  A  little  lirfhtened,  I  glimmer  a  little  iriio 
futurity ;  bat  hiy  pfinoipal,  arid  indeed  my  only 
pleasurable  employment,  is  looking  backwards  and 
forwards,  in  a  morsil  and  religious  way.  I  am  giuiie 
transported  ,at  th^  thought,  that  ere  long,  perhaps 
very  soon,  I  shall  bid  an  eternal  adieu  to  all  the 
pains,  arid  hrieasiness^S,  and  disquietudes  of  jhis 
wea;ry  hfe;  for  I  assure  you  I  am  heartily  tired  of 
it ;  and,  if  I  do  not  very  much  deceivie  myself,  I 
cowld  contentedly  and  gladly  resign  it. 

'The  Soul,  uneasy,  andconfin'd  at  home 
Rests  and  Expatiates  in  a  life  to  come.' 

"  It  is  for  tMa  reason  I  am  raofe  pleased  with 
the  15th,  16<h,  and  17th  verses  of  the  7th  chapter 
of  the  Revelations,  than  with  any  ten  tjmes  as 
many  verses  in  the  whole  Bible,  And  would  not  ex- 
chatige  the  noble  enthusiasiri  with  which  they  in- 
spire me  for  all  that  this  wdtd  has  to  offer.  A  s  for 
this  world,  I  flespah''  Of  ever  Making  a  figure  in  it. 
I  am  not  formed  for  the  hustle  of  the  busy,  nor  fh^ 
flutter  of  the  gay.  I  shall  never  again  be  capable 
of  entering  into  such  scenes.  Indeed  I  ain  altor 
gethef  uiiconderried  for  the  thdughts  df  this  life.  I 
fijrestee  that  poverty  and  obscufitj'  probably  await 
riiie!  apd  I  am  in  Mine  raeftsUre  prepared,  8tfd 
daily  preparing  to  meet  thew.  I  have  but  just  tiirite 
and  .paper  to  return  to  you  my  grateful  thanks  for 
the  lessons  of  virtue  and  piety  you  have  given  me  ; 
which  were  too  much  negleeted  at  the  tiirie  of 
giving  them,  hut  which,  I  hope,  have  been  remem- 
bered ere  it  is  yet  too  late." — Vol.  i.  pp.  99-^101. 

Before  proceeding  to  take  any  particular 
notice  of  his  poetica,!  compositions,  we  must 
take  leave  to  apprise  our  Soilthern  readers, 
that  all  his  best  pieces  are  written  in  Scotch; 
and  that  it  is  inipossitile  for  them  to  fortji  any 
adequate  judgment  of  their  merits,  without^ 
pretty  long  residence  among  those  who  still 
use  that  language,  to  be  able  to  translate 
the  words,  is  but  a  small  wrt  of  flie  know- 
ledge that  is  necessary.  The  whole  genius 
and  idiom  of  the  language  must  be  familiar; 
and  the  characters,  and  habits,  and  assticia- 
tions  of  those  wio  speak  it.  We  beg  leave 
too,  in  passing,  to  observe,  that  this  Scotch  is 
iiot  to  be  consitiered  as  a  provincial  dialect — 
tie  vehicle  only  pf  rustic  vulgarity  and  nide 
local  humour.  It  is  the  language  of  a  whole 
country — long  an  independent  kingdom,  and 
still  separate  in  laws,  character,  and  manneirs. 
It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  vulgar,;  biit 
is  the  common  speech  of  the  whole  nation  in 
early  life — and,  with  many  of  its  most  ex- 
alted and  accomplished  individuals,  through- 
out their  whole  existence;  afld,  though  it  be 
true  that,  in  later  times,  it  has  been,  in  Some 
measure,  laid  aside  by  tlie  more  ambitious 
and  aspiring  of  the  present  generatimi,  it  is 
stjtl  recoHected,  even  by  them,  as  the  farniliar 
langiiage  of  their  childhood,  and  of  those  who 
were  the  earliest  objects  of  their  love  and 
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vensration.  It  is  connected,  in  their  imagi- 
nation, not  only  with  that  olden  time  which 
is  uniformly  conceived  as  more  pure,  lofty 
and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also  with  all 
the  soft  and  bright  colours  of  remembered 
childhood  and  domestic  affection.  All  its 
phrases  conjure  up  images  of  schoolday  inno- 
cence, and  sports,  and  friendships  whidh  have 
no  pattern  in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  all 
this,  that  it  is  the  language  of  a  great  body 
of  poetry,  with  which  almost  all  Scotchmen 
are  familiar ;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great 
multitude  of  songs,  written  with  more  tender- 
ness, nature,  alid  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric 
compositions  that  are  extant — and  we  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  say,  that  the  Scotch  is, 
in  reality,  a  highly  poetical  language ;  and 
that  it  is  an  ignorant,  as  well  as  an  illiberal 
prejudice,  which  would  seek  to  confound  it 
with  the  barbarous  dialects  of  Yorkshire  or 
Devon.  In  composing  his  Scottish  poems, 
therefore.  Burns  did  not  merely  make  an  in- 
stinctive and  necessary  use  of  the  only  dialect 
he  could  employ.  The  last  letter  which  we 
have  quoted,  proves,  that  before  he  had  penned 
a  single  couplet,  he  could  write  in  the  dialect 
of  England  with  far  greater  purity  and  pro- 
priety than  nine  tenths  of  those  who  are  called, 
well  educated  in  that  country.  He  wrote  in 
Scotch,  because  the  writings  which  he  most 
aspired  to  imitate  were  composed  in  that 
language ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  varia- 
tions preserved  by  Dr.  Currie,  that  he  took 
much  greater  pains  with  the  beauty  and  purity 
of  his  expressions  in  Scotch  than  in  English ; 
and,  every  one  who  understands  both,  must 
admit,  with  infinitely  better  success. 

But  though  we  have  ventured  to  say  thus 
much  in  praise  of  the  Scottish  poetry  of  Bum.s, 
we  cannot  presume  to  lay  many  specimens  of 
it  before  our  readers;  and,  in  the  few  extracts 
we  may  be  tempted  to  make  from  the  volumes 
before  us,  shall  be  guided  more  by  a  desire  to 
exhibit  what  may  be  intelligible  to  all  our 
readers,  than  by  a  feeling  of  what  is  in  itself 
of  the  highest  excellence. 

We  have  said  that  Bums  is  almost  equally 
distinguished  for  his  tenderness  and  his  hu- 
mour : — we  might  have  added,  for  a  faculty 
of  combining  them  both  in  the  same  subject, 
not  altogether  without  parallel  in  the  older 
poets  and  ballad-makers,  but  altogether  sin- 
gular, we  think,  among  modern  writers.  The 
passages  of  pure  humour  are  entirely  Scot- 
tish— and  untranslateable.  They  consist  in 
the  most  picturesque  representations  of  life 
and  manners,  enlivened,  and  even  exalted  by 
traits  of  exquisite  sagacity,  and  unexpected 
reflection.  His  tenderness  is  of  two  sorts ; 
that  which  is  combined  with  circumstances 
and  characters  of  humble,  and  sometimes  lu- 
dicrous simplicity;  and  that  which  is  pro- 
duced by  gloomy  and  distressful  impressions 
acting  on  a  mind  of  keen  sensibility.  The 
passages  which  belong  to  the  former  descrip- 
tion are,  we  think,  the  most  exquisite  and 
original,  and,  in  our  estimation,  indicate  the 
greatest  and  most  amiable  turn  of  genius; 
both  as  being  accompanied  by  fine  and  feeling 
pictures  of  Ixumble  life,  and  as  requiring  that 


delicacy,  as  well  as  justness  of  conception,  by 
which  alone  the  fastidiousness  of  an  ordinary 
reader  can  be  reconciled  to  such  representa- 
tions. The  exquisite  description  of  "The 
Cotter's  Saturday  Night "  affords,  perhaps,  the 
finest  example  of  this  sort  of  pathetic.  Its 
whole  beauty  cannot,  indeed,  be  discerned 
but  by  those  whom  experience  has  enabled 
to  judge  of  the  admirable  ficlelity  and  com- 
pleteness of  the  picture.  But,  independent 
altogether  of  national  peculiarities,  and  even 
in  spite  of  the  obscurity  of  the  language,  we 
think  it  impossible  to  peruse  the  following 
stanzas  without  feeling  the  force  of  tender- 
ness and  truth : — 

"November  chill  blaws  loud  wi'  angry  sugh ; 
The  shori'ning'winier-day  is  near  a  close; 
The  miry  beasts  retreating  frae  the  pleugh; 

The  black'ning  trains  o  craws  to  their  repose : 
The  toil-worn  Coller  Crae  his  labour  goes, 
This  night  his  weekly  moil  is  at  an  endj 
Collects  his  spades,  his  mattocks,  and  his  hoes, 
Hoping  the  morn  in  ease  and  rest  to  spend, 
And  weary,  o'er  the  moor,  his  course  does  hame- 
ward  bend. 

"  At  length  his  lonely  cot  appears  in  view, 
Beneath  the  shelter  of  an  aged  tree ; 
Th'  expectant  wee-things,  toddling,  stacher  thro' 
To  meet  their  Dad,  wi'  flichprin  noise  an' glee. 
His  wee  bit  ingle,  blinkin  bonnily, 

His  clean  hearth-stane,  his  thriiiie  wifie's  smile, 
The  lisping  infant  prattling  on  his  knee, 
Does  a'  nis  weary  carking  cares  beguile, 
An'  makes  him  quite  forget  his  labour  an'  his  toil. 

"  Belyve  the  elder  bairns  come  drapping  in, 
At  service  out,  amang  the  farmers  roun' ; 
Some  ea'  the  pleugh,  some  herd,  some  tenlie  rin 

A  canna  errand  to  a  neebor  town : 
Their  eldest  hope,  their  Jenny,  woman  grown, 
In  youthfu'  bloom,  love  sparkling  in  her  e'e, 
Comes  hame,  perhaps,  to  shew  a  braw  new  gown. 
Or  deposi^e  her  sair-won  penny  fee, 
To  help  her  parents  dear,  if  they  in  hardship  be. 

"  But  hark !  a  rap  comes  gently  to  the  door ; 
Jenny,  wha  kens  the  meaning  o'  the  same, 
Tells  how  a  neebor  lad  came  o'er  the  moor, 

To  do  some  errands,  and  convoy  her  hame. 
The  wily  tnoiher  sees  the  conscious  flame 

Sparkle  in  Jenny's  e'e,  and  flush  her  cheek ; 
With  heart-struck  anxious  care.inquires  his  name, 
While  Jenny  haiHins  is  afraid  to  speak ; 
Weel  pleas'd,  the  mother  hears  its  nae  wild,  worth- 
less rake. 

"  Wi'  kindly  welcome  Jenny  brings  him  ben  : 
A  srappan  youth ;  he  taks  the  mother's  eye ; 
Blythe  Jinny  sees  the  visit's  no  ill  ta'en ; 

The  father  cracks  of  horses,  pleuehs,  and  kye. 

The  youngster's  artless  heart  o'erilows  wi'  joy. 

But  blate  and  laiihfu',  scarce  can  weel  behave ; 

The  mother,  wi'  a  woman's  wiles,  can  spy 

What  makes  the  youth  sae  bashfu'  an'   sae 

grave ;  [the  lave. 

Weel  pleas'd  to  think  her  hairn's  respected  like 

"The  oheerfu'  supper  dope,  wi'  serious  face, 
They,  round  the  ingle,  form  a  circle  wide ; 
The  sire  turns  o'er,  wi'  patriarchal  grace, 

The  big  ha' -Bible,  ance  his  father  s  pride: 
His  bonnet  rev'rently  is  laid  aside, 

His  lyart  haffets  wearing  thin  an'  bare  ; 
Those  strains  that  once  did  sweet  in  Zion  glide. 
He  wales  a  portion  with  judicious  care  ;     [sir. 
And  '  Let  us  worship  God  !'  he  says,  with  solemn 

"  They  channt  their  artless  notes  in  simple  guise  ; 
They  tune  their  hearts,  by  far  the  noblest 
aim,"  &.C. 
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Then  homeward  all  take  off  their,  sev'ral  way  ; 

The  youngling  cottagers  retire  to  rest : 
The  parent  pair  their  secret  homage  pay, 

And  proffer  up  to  Heaven  the  warm  request 
That  He  who  stills  the  raven's  clam' rous  nest. 

And  decks  the  lily  fair  In  flow'ry  pride, 
Would,  in  the  way  his  wisdom  sees  the  best, 

For  them  and  for  their  little  ones  provide ; 
b  ut  chiefly,  in  their  hearts,  with  grace  divine  pre- 
side." Vol.  iu.  pp.  174—181. 

The  charm  of  the  fine  lines  written  on  turn- 
ing up  a  mouse's  nest  with  a  plough,  ■will  also 
be  found  to  consist  in  the  simple  tenderness 
of  the  delineation. 

,  ■'  Thy  wee  bit  housie,  too,  in  ruin  ! 
Its  silly  wa's  the  wins  are  strewinl 
An'  naething,  now,  to  big  a  new  ahe, 

0'  foggage  green  ! 
An'  bleak  December's  wmds  ensuin, 

Baith  snell  and  keen ! 

"  Thou  saw  the  fields  laid  bare  an'  waste, 
An'  weary  winter  comin  fast. 
An'  eozie  here  beneath  the  blast, 

Thou  thought  to  dwell, 
'  Till  crash !  the  cruel  coulter  past 

Out  thro'  thy  cell. 

"  That  wee  bit  heap  o'  leaves  an'  stibble, 
Has  cost  thee  mony  a  weary  nibble  ! 
Nowthou's  turned  out,  for  a'  thy  trouble, 

But  house  or  hald. 
To  thole  the  winter's  sleety  dribble. 

An  cranreuch  cauld !" 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  147. 

The  verses  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  though 
more  elegant  and  picturesque,  seem  to  derive 
their  chief  beauty  from  the  same  tone  of  sen- 
timent. 

"  Wee,  modest,  crimson-tipped  flow'r, 
Thon's  met  me  in  an  evil  hour ; 
For  I  maun  crush  amang  the  stoure 

Thy  slender  stem ; 
To  spare  thee  now  is  past  my  pow'r. 

Thou  bonnie  gem ! 

"  Alas !  it's  no  thy  neebor  sweet. 
The  bonnie  Lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet ! 

Wi'  spreckl'd  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blythe  to  greet 
T/he  purpling  east. 

"  Cauld  blew  the  bitter-biting  north 
Upon  thy  early,  humble  birth ; 
Yet  cheerfully  thou  glinted  forth 

Amid  the  storm, 
Scarce  rear'd  above  the  parent  earth, 
Thy  tender  form. 

"  There,  in  thy  scanty  mantle  clad. 
Thy  snawie  bosom  sun-ward  spread, 
"Thou  lifts  thy  unassuming  head 

In  humble  guise ; 
But  now  the  share  uptears  thy  bed. 

And  low  thou  lies!" 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  201,  202. 

There  are  many  touches  of  the  same  kind 
in  most  of  the  popular  and  beautiful  poems  in 
tins  collection,  especially  in  the  Winter  Night 
—the  aiddress  to  his  old  Mare— theaddress  to 
the  Devil,  &c.;— in  all  which,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  piece  be  merely  ludicrous 
and  picturesque,  there  are  traits  of  a  delicate 
and  tender  feeling,  indicating  that  unafTected 
Koftness  of  heart  which  is  always  so  enchant- 
ing. In  the  humorous  address  to  the  Devil, 
wii:ch  we  have  just  mentioned,  every  Scottish 


reader  must  have  felt  the  effect  ofthis  relent- 
ing nature  in  the  following  stanzas : — 

"  Lang  syne,  in  Eden's  bonie  yard. 
When  youthfu'  lovers  first  were  pair'd, 
Ati'  all  the  soul  of  love  they  shar'd, 

The  Vaptur'd  hour. 
Sweet  on  the  fragrant,  flow'ry  swaird, 
In  shady  bower : 

"  Then  you,  ye  auld,  snic-drawing  dog! 
Ye  came  to  Paradise  incog. 
An'  gied  the  infant  warld  a  shog, 
'Maist  ruin'd  a. 

"  But,  fare  you  weel,  auld  Nickie-hen! 
0  wad  ye  tak  a  thought  an'  men' ! 
Ye  aiblins  might — I  dinna  ken — 

Still  hae  a  stake — 
I'm  wae  to  think  upo'  yon  den, 

Ev'n  for  your  sake !" 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  74—76. 

The  finest  examples,  however,  of  this  simple 
and  unpretending  tenderness  is  to  be  found  in 
those  songs  which  are  likely  to  transmit  the 
name  of  Bums  to  all  future  generations.  He 
found  this  delightful  trait  in  the  old  Scottish 
ballads  which  he  took  for  his  model,  and  upon 
which  he  has  improved  with  a  felicity  and 
delicacy  of  imitation  altogether  unrivalled  in 
the  history  of  literature.  Sometimes  it  is  the 
brief  and  simple  pathos  of  the  genuine  old 
ballad ;  as,  > 

"  But  I  look  to  the  West  «vhen  I  lie  down  to  rest, 
That  happy  my  dreams  and  my  slumbers  may  bej 
For  far  in  the  West  lives  he  I  love  best, 
-  "The  lad  that  is  dear  to  my  baby  and  me." 

y 

Or,  as  in  this  other  specimen — 

"  Drumossie  moor,  Drumossie  ^ay ! 
A  waefu'  day  it  was  to  me ; 
For  there  I  lost  my  father  dear, 
My  father  dear,  and  brethren  three. 

"  Their  winding  sheet  the  bluidy  clay. 

Their  graves  are  growing  green  to  see ; 
And  by  them  lies  the  dearest  lad 

That  ever  blest  a  woman's  e'e  ! 
Now  wae  to  thee,  thou  cruel  lord, 

A  bluidy  man  I  trow  thou  be ; 
For  mony  a  heart  thou  hast  made  sair, 
That  ne'er  did  wrong  to  thine  or  thee.'' 
Vol.  iv.  p.  337. 

Sometimes  it  is  animated  wffli  airy  narrative, 
and  adorned  with  images  of  the  utmost  ele- 
gance and  beauty.  As  a  specimen  taken  at 
random,  we  insert  the  following  stanzas : — 

"  And  ay  she  wrought  her  mammie's  wark : 
And  ay  she  sang  sae  merrilie : 
The  biythest  bird  upon  the  bush 
Had  ne'er  a  lighter  heart  than  she. 

"  But  hawks  will  rob  the  tender  joys 
That  bless  the  little  lintwhite's  nest ; 
And  frost  will  blight  the  fairest  flowers. 
And  love  will  break  the  soundest  rest. 

"  Young  Robie  was  the  brawest  lad, 
The  flower  and  pride  of  a'  the  glen  ; 
And  he  had  owsen,  sheep,  and  kye, 
And  wanton  naigies  nine  or  ten. 

"He  gaed  wi'  Jeanie  to  the  Iryste, 

He  danc'd  wi'  Jeanie  on  the  down  ; 
And  lang  ere  wiiless  Jeanie  wist. 
Her  heart  was  tint,  her  peace  was  stown. 
2]}2 
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"  As  in  the  hosom  o'  the  stream 

The  moon-beati^  dwelle  at  demfe'eni 
So  trembliHg,  pure,  was  infant  lovd 
Within  the  breast  o'  honie  Jean  .' 

Vol.  i».  p.  80. 

Sometimes,  again,  it  is  plaintive  and  mourn- 
ful— in  the  same  strain  of  unaffected  sim- 
nlicity. 

"  O  stay,  sweet  warbling  wogd-lark,  stay. 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray ! 
A  hapless  lover  court^  thy  lay. 
Thy  soothing  fond  complaining. 

"  Again,  again  that  tender  part 
That  I  may  cateh  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  would  toueh  her  heart, 
Wha  icills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

"  Say,  was  (hy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind? 
Oh,  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd, 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  eouU  wauhen. 

"  Thou  tells  b'  never-ending  c?ire ; 
O'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair; 
'For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair ! 
Or  my  PAor  hewt  is  broken !" 

Vfll.  iv,  pp.  92$,  227. 

We  add  the  following  from  Mr.  Cromek'^ 
new  volume ;  as  the  original  form  of  the  very 
popular  song  given  at  p.  325,  of  Dr,  Cui^ie's 
fourth  volume : — 

"  Ye  flowery  banks  o'  bonie  Doon, 
How  can  ye  blume  sae  fair ; 
How  can  ye  chant,  ye  hltle  birds. 
And  I  sae  fit'  o'  care  ! 

"  Thou'll  break  my  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sings  upop  the  bough  ; 
Thou  minds  me  o'  the  happydays 
When  my  fause  luve  was  true. 

"  Thou'll  break  mjr  heart,  thou  bonie  bird 
That  sing?  beside  tlyr  mate ; 
For  Bae  I  sat,  and  sae  i  sang, 
At)d  wist  na  g'  my  fate, 

"  Aft  hae  I  rov'd  by  bonie  Doon, 
To  see  the  woodbine  twine, 
And  ilka  bird  sang  o'  its  love, 
And  sae  did  I  o'  mine. 

"  Wi'  lightspme  heart  I  pu'd  a  rose 
Frae  an  its  thorny  tree. 
And  my  fause  luver  staw  the  rose, 
Biit  left  the  thorn  wi'  me." 

Vol.  y.  pp.  17,  18. 

_  Sometimes  the  rich  imagery  of  the  poet's 
fancy  overshadows  and  almost  overcomes  the 
leadmg  sentiment. 

"  The  merry  ploughboy  cheers  his  team, 
Wi'  joy  the  tentie  se^dsijian  stalks. 
But  lifg  to  me's  a  weary  dream, 
A  dream  of  ane  that  never  wauks. 

■  The  wanton  coot  the  water  skiras, 
Amang  fhe  reeds  the  ducklings  ery, 
The  stalely  swan  majestic  swims. 
And  every  thing  is  blest  but  I. 

"  The  sheep-herd  steeks  hie  feulding  slap. 

Wind  owfe  the  moorlands  whistles  shrill ; 
i'  m\i,  unequal,  wand'ring  step 
I  meet  hiro  on  the  dewy  hill. 

"  And  when  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blythe  waukens  by  the  daisy's  side, 
And  mounts  and  sings  on  flittering  wings, 
A  woe-worn  gbaist  I  hameward  glide." — 
Vol.  iii.  pp.  284,  285. 


The  sensiaility  which  is  thus  associated 
with  simple  imagery  g,nd  gentle  melancholy, 
is  to  us  the  most  winning  and  attractive.  But 
Bums  has  also  expressed  it  when  it  is  merely 
the  instrument  of  torture — of  keen  remorse, 
and  tender  and  agonising  regret.  There  are 
some  strong  traits  of  the  former  feeling,  in  the; 
poem^  entitled  the  Lament,  Despondency,  &c. ; 
when,  looking  back  to  the  times 

"  When  love's  luxurious  pulse  best  high," 
he  bewails  the  consequences  of  his  own  ir- 
regularities. There  is  something  cumbrous 
and  inflated,  however,  in  the  diction  of  these 
pieces.  We  are  infinitely  more  moved  with 
his  Elegy  upon  Highland  Mary.  Of  this  first 
love  of  the  poet,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr. 
Cromek  for  a  Brief^  but  very  striking  account, 
from  the  pen  of  the  poet  himself.  In  a  note 
on  an  early  song  inscribed  to  this  mistress,  he 
had  recorded  in  a  inaimscript  book — 

"  My  Highland  lassi*  was  a  warm-hearted, 
charming  yourig  creature  as  ever  blessed  a  man 
with  generous  love.  After  a  pretty  long  tract  of  the 
most  ardent  reciprocal  attachment,  we  met,  by  ap- 
pointment, on  the  second  Sunday  of  May,  in  a  se- 
questered spot  by  the  Baniis  of  i^yr,  where  we 
spent  the  day  in  taking  a  farewell  before  she  should 
embark  for  the  West  Highlands,  to  arrange  matters 
among  her  friends  for  our  projected  change  of  life. 
At  the  close  of  Aptumn  following,  she  crossed  the 
sea  to  meet  rae  at  Greenock :  where  she  had  scarce 
landed  when  she  was  seized  with  a  malignant  fever, 
which  hurried  my  dear  girl  tp  the  grave  in  a  few 
days ! — before  I  doiild  even  hpar  of  Her-  illness." 
Vol.  v.  pp.  237,  288. 

Mr.  Cromek  has  added,  in  a  note,  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  particulars ;  though  without 
specifying  the  authority  upon  which  he  details 
them  :^ 

"  This  adieu  was  performed  with  all  those  simple 
and  striking  ceremonials  which  rustic  sentiment  has 
devised  to  prolong  tender  emotions  apd  to  inspire 
awe.  The  lovers  stood  on  each  side  of  a  small 
purling  brook ;  they  laved  their  hands  in  its  limpid 
stream,  and  holding  a  Bible  between  them,  pro- 
nounced their  \ovv^  to  be  faithful  to  eac^  other. 
They  parted — nfver  to  meet  again  ! 

' '  The  anniversary  of  Mary  Campbell's  death  (for 
thai  was  her  natne)  awakening  in  the  sensitive  mind 
of  Burns  the  most  lively  emotion,  he  retired  from 
his  family,  thgn  residing  on  the  farm  of  Ellisland, 
and  wandered,  solitary,  on  the  banks  of  the  Nilh, 
and  about  the  farm  yard.  ■"  »he  ejttremest  agitation 
of  mind,  nearly  the  Wi.>/le  of  the  night :  His  agita- 
tion was  so  great,  that  he  threw  himself  on  the  side 
of  a  corn  stack,  and  there  conceived  his  sublime  and 
tender  elegy— his  address  To  Mary  in  Heaven." 
Vol.  V.  p.  238. 

The  poem  itgelf  is  as  follows : — 

"  Thou  lingering  star,  with  less'ning  ray. 
That  lov'st  to  greet  the  early  morn. 
Again  ihou  usher's?  in  the  day 
My  Mary  froni  lijy  soul  jvas  torn  ! 

"  0  Mary  !  ^eaf  departed  shade  I 

Where  iis  thy  place  pf  blissfql  rest  ? 
Sec'st  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  7 
Hear'st  thou  the  groans  that  rend  this  breast  ? 

"  Thataacrpd  hour  can  I  fprgpt, 
Can  I  forget  the  hallowed  grove. 
Where  by  tne  winding  Ayr  we  met, 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love  ! 

"  Eternity  will  not  efface 

Those  records  dear  of  transports  past ; 
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Thy  ii.iage  at  pur  last  embrace  ; 
Ah !  little  tliQiight  we  'twas  our, last ! 

'  Ayr  gurgling  kiss'd  his  pebbled  shorej 

O'erhung  wiih  wild  woods,  thicken)ng,  green, 
The  fragrant  birch,  and  hawthorn  hoar, 
Twin'd  amorous  round  the  raptured  scene. 

'  The  flowers  sprang  wanton  to  be  prest, 
The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray, 
nil  too,  loo  soon,  the  glowing  west 
Proclaim'd  the  speed  of  winged  day  ! 

"  SilH  o'er  these  scenes  my  mem'ry  wakes, 
'   And  fondly  broods  with  miser  care  ; 
Time  but  the  impression  stronger  makes. 
As  streams  their  channels  deeper  wear. 

"  My  Mary^  dear  departed  shade! 

Where  is  thy  place  of  blissful  rest  ? 
See'st  thou  ihy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

Hear' St  thou  the  groans  that  rend  his  breast?" 
Vol.  i.  pp.  125,  126. 

Of  his  pieces  of  humour,  the  tale  of  Tatii 
o'  Shanter  is  probaWy  the  best :  though  there 
are  traits  of  infinite  merit  in  Scotch  Drink, 
the  Holy  Fair,  the  Hallow  E'en,  and  several 
of  the  songs ;  in  all  of  which,  it  is  very  re- 
markable, that  he  rises  occasionally  into  a 
strain  of  beautiful  description  or  lofty  senti- 
ment, far  above  the  pitch  of  his  original  con- 
ception. The  poems  of  observation  on  life 
^nd  characters,  are  the  Twa  Dogs  and  the 
various  Epistles — all  of  which  show  very  ex- 
traordinary sagacity  ^nd  powers  of  expression. 
They  are  written,  however,  in  so  broad  a  dia- 
lect, that  we  dare  not  venture  to  quote  any 
part  of  them.  The  only  pieces  that  .can  be 
classed  under  the  head  of  pure  fiction,  are 
the  Two  Bridges  of  Ayr,  and  the  Vision.  In 
the  last,  there  are  some  vigorous  and^striking 
Jinesi.  We  select  the  passage  in  which  the 
Muse  describes  the  early  propensities  of  her 
favourite,  rather  as  being  more  generally  in- 
telligible, than  as  superior  to  the  rest  of  the 
poem. 

"  I  saw  thee  seek  the  sounding  shore. 
Delighted  with  the  dashing  roar; 
Or  when  the  North  his  fleecy  store 

Drove  through  the  sky, 
I  saw  grim  Nature's  visage  hoar 

Struck  thy  young  eye. 

-','  Or  when  the  deep-grepn  manil'd  earth 
Warflj  cherish'd  ev'ry  flow'ret's  birth, 
And  joy  and  music  pouring  forih 

In  ev'ry  grove, 
I  saw  thee  eye  the  gen'ral  mirth 

^ilh  boundless  Iov«, 

"  When  ripen'-d  fields,  ^nd  azure  skies, 
Call'd  forth  the  reapers'  rtistling  noise,- 
I  saw  thee  leave  their  ev'ning  joys.     , 
And  lonely  stiilli, 
To  vent  thy  bospnri's  swellinar  rise 
In  pensive  walk. 

"  When  youthful  love,  warni,  blushing,  S-trong, 
ICflcn-shiYering  sbqt  ihy  nerves  along, 
"Those  accents  grateful  to  thy  tongue, 
Th"  adored  ]^ame, 
I  taught  thee  how  to  pour  in  song. 

To  sQoth  thy  flame. 

'  I  saw  thy  pulse's  maddening  play, 
Wild  send  thee  Pleasure's  devious  way, 
Misled  by  Fancy's  meteor-ray, 

ByPas-sion  driven ; 
Out  yet  the  light  that  led  nstray 

Was  light,  from  heaven  !" 
>  f  ol".  iii.  pp.  109,  110. 


There  is  another  fragment,  called  also  a 
Vision,  which  belongs  to  a  higher  order  uf 
poetry.  If  Burns  had  never  written  any  thij.g 
else,  the  power  of  description,  and  the  vigour 
of  the  whole  composition,  would  have  entitled 
him  to  the  remembrance  of  posterity, 

"  The  winds  were  laid,  the  air  was  still, 
The  stars  they  shot  alang  the  sky  ; 
The  fox  was  howling  on  the  hill. 
And  the  distant-echoing  glens  reply, 

"  The  stream  adown  its  hazelly  path. 
Was  rushing  by  the  ruin'd  wa's. 
Hasting  to, join  the  sweeping  Nilh, 
Whase  distant  roaring  swells  an'  fa's. 

"  The  cauld  blue  north  was  streatning  forth 
Her  lights,  wi'  hissing  eerie  din  ; 
Athort  the  lift  they  start  and  shift, 
Like  fortune's  favours,  tint  as  win ! 

"  By  heedless  chance  J  turn'd  mine  eyes. 
And  by  the  moon-beam,  shook,  to  see 
A  stern  and  stalwart  giiaist  arise, 
Attir'd  as  minstrels  wont  to  be. 

"  Had  I  a  statue  beeri  o'  stan*. 

His  darin'  look  had  daunted  me  j 
And  on  his  bonnet  grav'd  was  plain. 
The  sacred  posy — Liberty  ! 

"  And  frae  his  harp  sic  strains  did  flow. 

Might  rous'd  the  slumbering  dead  to  hear; 

'   But  on,  it  was  a  tale  of  woe. 
As  ever  met  a  Briton's  ear ! 

"  He  sang  wi'  joy  the  former  day. 

He  weeping  w^il'd  his  latter  times— 
But  what  he  said,  it  wasnae  play, 
I  winna  ventur'tin  my  rhymes." 

Vol.  iy.  344— 346. 

Some  verses,  Vritten  for  a  Hermita|;e,  ^ound 
like  the  best  parts  of  Grongar  Hill.  The 
reader  may  take  these  few  lines  as  a  speci- 
men:— 

"  As  thy  day  grows  _warm  and  high, 
Life's  (meridian  flaming  nigh. 
Dost  thou  spurn  the  humble  vale? 
Life's  proud  summits  wouldst  thou  scale  ? 

t angers,  eagle-pinion'd,  bold, 
oai'  around  each  cliffy  hold, 
While  cheerful  peace,  with  linnet  song. 
Chants  the  lowly  dells  among." — Vol.  iii.  p.  299. 

There  is  a  little  copy  of  Verses  upon  a  News- 
paper at  p,  355,  of  Dr.  Currie's  fourth  volume, 
written  in  the  same  condensed  style,  and 
only  wanting  translation  into  English  to  be 
worthy  of  Swift. 

The  finest  piece,  of  the  strong  and  nervous 
sort,  however,  is  undoubtedly  the  address  of 
Robert  Bruce  to  his  army  a,t  Bannookburn, 
beginning,  "  Scots,  wha  hae  wi'  Wallace  Bled. 
The  Death  Song,  begii^niog, 

"  Farewell,  thou  fair  day,  thou  green  earth  and  ye 
skies. 
Now  gay  with  the  bright  setting  sun," 

is  to  us  less  pleasing.  There  are  specimens, 
however,  of  such  vigour  and  emphasis  scat- 
tered through  his  whole  works,  as  are  sure 
to  make  themselves  and  their  author  remem- 
bered ;  for  instance,  that  noble  description  of 
a  dying  soldier. 

"  Njie  cauld,  faint-hearted  doublings  teaze  bin): 
Death  comes  !  wi'  fearless  eye  he  ?ees  hitn; 
Wi'  bluidy  hand  a  welcome  gi'es  him  ; 
An'  when  he  fa's. 
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Hi"  latest  draught  o'  breaihiii  lea'es  him 

In  faint  huzzas  1" — Vol.  iii.  p.'  27. 

The  whole  song  of  "  For  a'  that,"  is  written 
with  extraordinary  spirit.  The  first  stanza 
ends — 

"  For  ranit  is  but  ihe  guinea  stamp  ; 
The  mmCs  the  goud,  i'ur  a'  that." 

—All  the  songs;  indeed,  abound  with  traits  of 
this  kind.   We  select  the  following  at  random : 

"  O  woman,  lovely  woman,  fiiir  ! 
An  angel  form's  faun  to  thy  share  ; 
'Twad  been  o'er  meikle  lo've  gi'en  thee  mair, 
1  inean  an  angel  mind." — Vol.  iv.  p.  330. 

We  dare  not  proceed  Jurther  in  specifying 
the  merits  of  pieces  which  have  been  so  long 
published.  Before  concluding  upon  this  sub- 
ject, however,  we  must  beg  leave  to  express 
our  dissent  from  the  poet's  amiable  and  judi- 
cious biographer,  in  what  he  says  of  the  gene- 
ral harshness  and  rudeness  of  his  versification. 
Dr.  Currie,  we  are  afraid,  was  scarcely  Scotch- 
man enough  to  comprehend  the  whole  prosody 
of  the  verses  to  which  he  alluded.  M^ost  of 
the  Scottish  pieces  are,  in  fact,  much  more 
carefully  versified  than  the  English ;  and  we 
appeal  to  our  Southern  readers,  whether  there 
be  any  want  of  harmony  in  the  following 
stanza : — 

"  Wild  beats  my  heart  to  trace  your  steps, 
Whose  ancestors,  in  days  of  yore, 
Thro'  hostile  ranks  and  ruiti'd  gaps. 

Old  Scotia's  bloody  lion  bore: 
Even  /  who  sing  in  rustic  lore. 

Haply  my  sires  have  left  their  shed, 
And  (ac'd  grim  danger's  loudest  roar, 
Bold-following  where  your  fathei's  led  !" 

Vol.  iii.  p.  233. 


The  following  is  not  quite  English ;  but  it 
IS  intelligible  to  all  readers  of  English,  and 
may  satisfy  them  that  the  Scottish  song-writer 
was  not  habitually  negligent  of  hisnumbers  :— 
"  Their  groves  o'  sweet  myrtle  let  foreign  lands 

Where  bright-beaming  summers  exalt  the  per- 
i  ar  dearer  to  me  yon  lone  glen  o'  green  breckan, 
Wi'  the  burn  steahng  under  the  lang  yellow 
broom. 
Far  dearer  to  me  are  yOn  humble  broom  bowers, 
Where  the  blue  bell  and  gowan  lurk  lowly  un- 
seen : 
For  there,  lightly  tripping  amang  the  wild  flowers, 
A-listeniilg  the  linnet,  aft  wanders  my  Jean. 

"  Tho'  rich  is  the  breeze  in  their  gay  sunny  valjies, 
And  cauld,  Caledonia's  blast  on  the  wave  ; 
Their  sweet-scented  woodlands   thaf  skirt  the 
proud  palace,  [slave  I 

What  are  they  ?    The  haunt  o'  the  tyrant  and 
The   slave's    spicy   forests,    and    gold-bubbling 
fountains. 
The  bravo  Caledonian  views  wi'  disdain  ; 
He  wanders  as  free  ns  the  winds  of  his  mountains, 
Save    love's   willing  fetters,  the  chains  o'  his 
Jean." — Vol.  I'v.  pp.  228,  229. 

If  we  have  been  able  to  inspire  our  readers 
with  any  portion  of  pur  own  admiration  for 
this  extraordinary  writer,  they  will  readily 
forgive  us  for  the  irregularity  of  which  we 
have  beer.  gTiilty,  in  introducing  so  long  an 
account  of  his  whole  works,  under  colour  of 
the  additional  volume'  of  which  we  have  pre- 
Sxed  the  title  to  this  article.    The  truth  is, 


however,  that  unless  it  be  taken  in  connection 
with  his  other  works,  the  present  volume  has 
little  interest,  and  could  not  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  any  intelligible   observations.     It  is 
made  up  of  some  additional  letters,  of  mid- 
dling  merit — of  complete   copies  of  others, 
of  which  Dr.  Currie  saw   reason  to  publish 
only  extracts — of  a  number  of  remarks,  b)' 
Burns,  on  old  Scottish  songs — and,  finally,  of 
a  few  additional  poems  and  songs,  certainly 
not  .disgraceful  to  the   author,  but  scarcely 
fitted  to  add  to  his  reputation.     The  world 
however,   is    indebted,    we    think,    to    Mr! 
Cromek's   industry  for  this    addition  to  so 
popular  an  author;— and  the  friends  of  the 
poet,  we  are  sure,  are  indebted  to  his  good 
taste,  moderation,  and   delicacy,  for  having 
confined  it  to  the  pieces  which    are  now 
printed.      Burns  wrote  many  rash — many 
violent,  and  many  indecent  things ;  of  which 
we   have  no   doubt  many  specimens  must 
have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  so  diligent  a 
collector.     He  has,  however,  carefully  sup- 
pressed every  thing  of  this  description ;  and 
shown  that  tenderness  for  his  author's  mem- 
ory, which  is  the  best  proof  of  the  venera- 
tion with  which  he  regards  his  talents.    We 
shall  now  see  if  there  be  any  thing  in  the 
voliime  which   deserves  to  be  particularly 
noticed. 

The  Preface  is  very  amiable,  arid  well 
written.  Mr.  Cromek  speaks  with  becoming 
respect  and  affection  of  Dr.  Currie,  the  learned 
biographer  and  first  editor  of  the  poet,  and 
with  great  modesty  of  his  own  qualifications. 

"  As  an  apology  (he  says)  for  any  defects  of  my 
own  that  may  appear  in  this  publication,  I  beg  to 
observe  that  I  am  by  profession  an  artist,  and  not  an 
author.  In  the  manner  of  laying  them  before  the 
public,  I  honestly  declare  that  I  have  done  my 
best ;  and  I  trust  I  may  fairly  presume  to  hopet 
that,  the  man  who  has  contribted  to  extend  the 
bounds  of  literature,  by  adding  another  genuine 
volume  to  the  writings  of  Robert  Burns,  has  some 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen.  On  this 
occasion,  I  certainly  feel  something  of  that  sublime 
and  heart-swelling  gratification,  which  he  experi- 
ences who  casts  another  stone  on  the  cairk  of  a 
great  and  lamented  Chief."— Preface,  pp.  xi.  xii. 

Of  the  Letters,  which  occupy  nearly  half 
the  volume,  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  express 
any  more  favourable  opinion  than  that  which 
we  have  already  ventured  to  pronounce  on 
the  prose  compositions  of  this  author  in  gen- 
eral. Indeed  they  abound,  rather  more  than 
those  formerly  published,  in  ravings  about  sen- 
sibility and  imprudence — in  common  swear- 
ing, and  in  professions  of  love  for  whisky, 
By  far  the  best,  are  those  which  are  addressed 
to  Miss  Chalmers ;  and  that  chiefly  because 
they  seem  to  be  written  with  less  effort,  and  at 
the  same  time  with  more  respect  for  his  cor- 
respondent. The  following  was  written  at  a 
most  critical  period  of  his  life ;  and  the  good 
feelings  and  good  sense  which  it  displays, 
only  make  us  regret  more  deeply  that  they 
were  not  attended  with  greater  firmness. 

"  Shortly  after  my  last  return  to  Ayrshire,  I 
niarried  '  my  Jean.'  This  was  not  in  consequence 
of  the  attachment  of  romance  perhaps  ;  but  I  had  a 
long  and  much  lov'd  fellow-creature's  happiness  pi 
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misery  in  my  determination,  and  I  dnpst  not  triiHe 
wilh  so  important  a  deposife.  Nor  have  I  any 
cause  to  repent  it.  If  1  have  not  got  polite  tattle, 
modish  manners,  and  fashionable  dress,  I  am  not 
Bicliened  and  disgusted  with  the  muliiforni  curse 
of  boarding-school  affectation  ;  and  I  have  got  the 
handsomest  figure,  the  sweetest  temper,  the  sound- 
est constitution,  and  the  kindest  heart  in  the  county  ! 
Mrs.  Burns  believes,  as  firmly  as  her  creed,  that  I 
am  le  jilus  hel  esprit,  et  le  plus  hotm^te  homme  in 
the  universe  ;  although  she  scarcely  ever  in  her  life, 
except  the  Scripiures  of  the  Old  and  New  'I'esta- 
ment,  and  the  Psalms  of  David  in  metre,  spent  Sve 
mimites  together  on  either  prose  or  verse. — Imust 
except  also  from  this  last,  a  certain  late  puhlication 
of  Scots  Poems,  which  she  has  perused  very  de- 
voutly, and  all  the  ballads  in  the  country,  as  she  has 
(O  the  partial  lover !  you  will  cry)  the  finest  "  wood- 
not^  wild"  I  ever  heard. — lam  the  more  particular 
in  this  lady's  character,  as  I  know  she  will  henceforth 
have  the  honour  of  a  share  in  your  best  wishes. 
She  is  siill  at  Mauchline,  as  I  am  building  my 
house:  for'this  hovel  that  I  shelter  in  while  occa- 
sionally here,  is'pervious  to  eve,ry  blast  that  blows, 
and  every  shower  that  falls ;  and  I  am  only  pre- 
served from  being  chilled'to  death,  by  being  suffo- 
cated with  smoke.  I  do  not  iind  my  farm  that 
pennyworth  I  was  taught  to  expect ;  but  I  believe, 
in  lime,  it  may  be  a  saving  bargain.  You  will  be 
pleased  tn  hear  that  I  have  laid  aside  idle  edat, 
and  bind  every  day  after  my  reapers.  i 

"  To  save  me  from  that  horrid  situation  of  at  any 
litne  going  down,  in  a  losing  bargain  of  a  farm,  to 
misery,  I  have  taken  my  excise  instructions,  and 
have  my  commission  in  niy  pocket  for  any  emerg- 
ency of  fortune]  If  I  cpuld  set  all  before  your 
view,  whatever  disrespect  you,  in  common  with  tiie 
woj'ld,  have  for  this  business,  I  know  you  would 
approve  of  my  idea." — Vol.  v.  pp.  74,  75. 

We  may  add  the  following  for  the  sake  of 
connection. 

"I  know  not  how  the  word  exciseman,  or  still 
more  opprobrious,  ganger,  will  sound  in  your  ears. 
I  too  have  seen  the  day  when  my  auditory  nerves 
would  have  felt  very  delicately 'on  this  subject;  but 
a  wife  and  children  are  things  which  have  a  won- 
derful power  in  blunting  these  kind  of  sensations. 
Fifty  pounds  a  year  for  life,  and  a  provision  for 
widows  and  orphans,  you  will  allow,  is  no  bad  set- 
tlement for  a  poet.  For  the  ignominy  of  the  pro- 
fession, I  have  the  encouragement  which  I  once 
heard  a  recruiting  Serjeant  give  to  a  numerous,  if 
not  a  respectable  audience,  in  the  streets  of  Kilmar- 
nock— '  Gentlemen,  for  your-furiher  and  better  en- 
couragement, I  can  assure  you  that  our  regiment  is 
the  most  blackguard  corps  under  the  crown,  and 
consequently  with  iis  an  honest  fellow  has  the  surest 
chance  of  preferment.'  " — Vol.  v.  pp.  99,  100. 

It  would  have  been  as  well  if  Mr.  Cromek 
had  left  out  the  history  of  Mr.  Hamilton'^  dis- 
setisions  with  his  parish  minister, — Burns' 
apology  to  a  gentleman  with  whom  he  had  a 
drunken  squabble, — and  the  anecdote  of  his 
being  used  to  ask  for  more  liquor,  when  visit- 
ing in  the  country,  under  the  pretext  of  forti- 
fying himself  against  the  terrors  of  a  little 
wood  he  had  to  pass  through  in  going  home. 
The  most  interesting  passages,  indeed,  in  this 
part  of  the  volume,  are  those  for  which  we  are 
indebted  to  Mr.  Cromek  himself.  He  informs 
us,  for  instance,  in  a  note, 

"  One  of  Burns'  remarks,  when  he  first  came  to 
Edinburgh,  was,  that  between  the  Wen  of  rustic 
life,  and  the  polite  world,  he  observed  little  differ- 
ence— that  in  the  former,  though  unpolished  by 
fashion,  and  unenlightened  by  science,  he  had  found 
much  obecrvatior.and  much  intelligence; — but  a 
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refined  and  accomplished  Woman  was  a  being  al- 
most new  to  him,  and  of  which  he  had  formett  but 
a  very  inadequate  idea." — Vol.  v.  pp.  68,  69. 

He  adds  also,  in  another  place,  that  "  the 
poet,  when  questioned  about  his  habits  of 
composition,  replied, — 'All  my  poetry  is  the 
effect  of  easy  composition,  but  of  laborious 
correction.-' "  It  is  pleasing  to  know  those 
things — even  if  they  were  really  as  trifling  as 
to  a  superficial  observer  they  may  probably 
appear.  There  is  a  very  amiable  letter  from 
Mr.  Murdoch,  the  poet's  early  preceptor,  at 
p.  Ill;  and  a  very  splendid  one  from  Mr. 
Bloomfield,  at  p.  135.  As  nothing  is  more 
rare,  among  the  minor  poets,  than  a  candid 
acknowledgment  of  their  own  inferiority,  we 
think  Mr.  Bloomfield  well  entitled  to  have  his 
magnanimity  recorded. 

*'  The  illustrious  soul  that  has  left  amongst  us  the 
name  of  Burns,  has  often  been  lowered  down  to  a 
comparison  with  me ;  but  the  coinpai  ison  exists 
more  in  circumstances  than  in  essentials.  That 
man  stood  up  with  the  stamp  of  superior  intellect 
on  his  brow  ;  a  visible  greatness  :  and  great  and 
patriotic  subjects  would  only  have  called  into  action 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  which  lay  inactive  while  he 
played  calmly  and  exquisitely  the  pastoral  pipe. 

"  The  letters  to  which  I  have  alluded  in  my  pre- 
face to  the  '  Rural  Tales,'  were  friendly  warnings, 
pointed  with  immediate  reference  to  the  fate  of 
that  extraordinary  man.  '  Remember  Burns,'  has 
been  the  watchword  of  my  friends.  I  do  remember 
Burns;  but  I  am  not  Burns!  I  have  neither  his 
fire  to  fan,  or  to  quench ;  nor  his  passions  to  control ! 
Where  then  is  my  merit,  'if  I  make  a  peaceful 
voyage  on  a  smooth  sea,  and  with  no  mutiny  on 
board?"— Vol.  v.  pp.  135,  136. 

The  observations,  on  Scottish  songs,  which 
fill  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  are, 
on  the  whole,  minute  and  trifling ;  though  the 
exquisite  justness  of  the  poet's  taste,  and  his 
fine  relish  of  simplicity,  in  this  species  of  com- 
position, is  no  less  remarkable  here  than  in 
his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Thomson.  Of 
all  other  kinds  of  poetry,  he  was  so  indulgent 
a  judge,  that  he  may  almost  be  termed  an  in- 
discriminate admirer.  We  find,  loo,  from 
these  observations,  that  several  songs  and 
pieces  of  songs,  which  he  piinted  as  genuine 
antiques,  were  really  of  his  own  composition. 

The  commonplace  book,  from  which  Dr. 
Currie  had  formerly  selected  all  that  he 
thought  worth  publication,  is  next  given  entire 
by  Mr.  Cromek.  We  were  quite  as  well,  we 
think,  with  the  extracts; — at  all  events,  there 
was  no  need  for  reprinting  what  had  been 
given  by  Dr.  Currie ;  a  remark  which  is  equally 
applicable  to  the  letters  of  which  we  had  for- 
merly extracts. 

Of  the  additional  poems  which  form  the 
concluding  part  of  the  volume,  we  have  but 
little  to  say.  We  have  little  doubt  of  their  a,u- 
thenticity ;  for,  though  the.  editor  has  omitted, 
in  almost  every  instance,  to  specify  the  source 
from  which  they  were  derived,  they  certainly 
bear  the  •stamp  of  the  author's  manner  and 
genius.  They  are  not,  however,  of  his  purest 
metal,  nor  marked  with  his  finest  die :  several 
of  them  have  appeared  in  print  already ;  and 
the  songs  are,  as  usual,  the  best.  This  little 
lamentation  of  a  desolate  damselj  'b  tender 
and  pretty. 
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"  My  father  put  m«  frae  his  door, 

My  friends  they  hae  diaown'd  me  a'j 
But  f  hae  ane  will  tak  my  part,        , 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awq. 

"  A  pair  o'  gloves  he  gave  to  me, 
-  And  silken  snoods  he  gave  me  twa ; 
And  I  will  wear  them  for  bis  sake. 
The  bonnie  lad  that's  far  awa. 

"  The  weary  winter  soon  will  pass. 

And  spring  will  deed  the  hirken-shaw  ; 
And  my  sweet  babie  will  be  born. 
And  he'll  come  h^me  that's  far  aw^." 

Vol.  V.  pp.  43?,  433. 

We  now  reluctantly  dismiss  this  subject. — 
We  scarcely  hoped,  when  we  began  our  critic- 
al labours^  that  an  opportunity  would  ever 
occur  of  speaking  of  Burns  as  we  wished  to 
speak  of  him ;  and  therefore,  we  feel  grate- 
ft^l  to  Mr.  Cromek  for  giving  us  this  opportu- 
nity. As  we  hare  no  means  of  knowing, 
with  precision,  to  what  extent  his  writings  are 
known  and  admired  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  kingdom,  we  have  perhaps  fallen  into  the 
error  of  quoting  passages  that  g,re  familiar  to 
most  of  our  readers,  and  dealing  out  praise 
which  every  one  of  them  had  previously 
awarded.  We  felt  it  impossible,  however,  to 
resist  the  temptation  of  transcribing  a  few  of 
the  passages  which  struck  us  the  most,  on 
turning  over  the  volumes ;  and  reckon  with 
confidence  on  the  gratitude  of  those  to  whom 
they  are  new, — while  we  are  not  without 
hopes  of  being  fprgiven  by  those  who  have 
been  used  to  admire  them. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  general  re- 
marks— the  one  national,  the  other  critical. — 
The  first  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the 
productions  of  Burns,  along  with  his  history, 
without  forming  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelli- 
gence, taste,  and  accomplishments  of  our 
peasantry,  than  most  of  those  in  the  higher 
ranks  are  disposed  to  entertain.  Without 
meaning  to  deny  that  he  himself  was  endow- 
ed with  rare  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  genius 
and  fancy,  it  is  evident,  from  the  whole  detaijs 
of  his  history,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  of 
his  brother,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murdoch 
and  others,  to  the  character  of  his  father,  that 
the  whole  family,  and  many  of  their  asso- 
ciates, who  never  emerged  from  the  native 
obscurity  of  their  condition,  possessed  talents, 
and  taste,  and  intelligence,  which  are  little 
suspected  to  lurk  in  those  humble  retreats. — 
His  epistles  to  brother  poets,  in  the  rank 
of  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  the  ad- 
joining villages,— the  existence  of  a  book- 
society  and  debating-club  among  persons  of 
that  description,  and  many  other  incidental 
traits  in  his  sketches  of  his  youthful  compan- 
ions,— all  contribute  to  show,  that  not  only 
good  sense,  and  enlightened  morality,  but 
literature,  and  talents  for  speculation,  are  far 
more  generally  diffused  hi  society  than  is 
conimonly  imagined;  and  that  the  delights 


and  the  benefits  of  those  generous  anJ  hu 
manising  pursuits,  are  by  no  means  cpnfitied 
to  those  whom  leisure  and  affluence  have 
courted  to  their  enjoyment.  That  much  of 
this  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and  may  be  pro- 
perly  referred  to  our  excellent  institutions  for 
parochial  education,  and  to  the  natural  sobriety 
and  prudence  of  our  nation,  may  certainly  be 
allowed :  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  good  de9.1  of  the  same  principle  in  England, 
and  that  the  actual  intelligence  of  the  lower 
orders  will  be  found,  there  also,  very  far  to 
exceed  the  ordinary  estimates  of  )heir  supe- 
riors. It  is  pleasing  to  knovsj,  that  the  sources 
of  rational  enjoyment  are  so  widely  dissemi- 
nated;  and  in  a  free  country,  it  is  comfortable 
to  think,  that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the 
people  is  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  its  condition,  and  fit  to  be  relied  on.  hi  all 
emergencies  where  steadiiiess  and  jntelli- 
gence  may  be  required., 

Our  other  remark  is  of  a  more  limited  ap- 
plication ;  and  is  addressed  chiefly  to  the 
followers  and  patrons  of  that  new  school  of 
poetry,  against  which  we  have  thought  it  our 
duty  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  testifying. 
Those  gentlemen  are  outrageous  for  simplic- 
ity ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  recommend  to  them 
the  simplicity  of  Burns.  He  has  copied  the 
spoken  language  of  passion  and  affection,  with 
infinitely  more  fidelity  than  they  have  ever 
done.,  on  all  occasions  which  properly  admitted 
of  such  adaptation :  But  he  has  not  rejected 
the  helps  of  ejevated  language  and  habitual 
associations ;  nor  debased  his  composition  by 
an  affectation  of  babyish  interjections,  and 
all  the  puling  expletives  of  an  old  nursery- 
maid's vocabulary.  They  may  look  long 
enough  among  his  nervous  and  manly  lines, 
before  they  find  any  "Good  lacks  !"-^"Dear 
hearts  !"^or  "As  a  body  may  says,"  in  themj 
or  any  stuff'  about  dancing  dafl"odilBand  sister 
Emmelines.  Let  them  think,  with  w,hat  in- 
finite contempt  the  powerful  mind  of  Burns 
woiild  have  perused  th?  story  of  Alice  Fell 
and  her  duffle  cloak,— of  Andrew  Jones  and 
the  half-crown,-^or  of  Little  Dan  without 
breeches,  and  his  thievish  grandfather.  Let 
them  contrast  their  own  fantastical  personages 
of  hysterical  school-masters  and  sententious 
leechgatherers,  with  the  autheptic  rustics  of 
Burns's  Cotters'  Saturday  Night,  and  his  in- 
imitable songs ;  and  reiieot  on  the  different 
reception  which  those  personifications  have 
met  with  from  the  public. .  Though  they  will 
not  be  reclaimed  from  their  puny  alfectafions 
by  the  example  of  their  learned  predecessors, 
tliey  may,  perhaps,  submit  to  be  admonished 
by  a  self-taught  and  illiterate  poet,  who  drew 
from  Nature  far  more  directly  than  they  can 
do,  and  produced  somethuig  so  much  liker 
the  admired  copies  of  the  masters  whom  they 
have  abjured. 
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Gertrude  of  Wwmir.g,  o  P^nmyhmian  T^e ;  and  Qtker  Poems.  By  Thomas  Gamsbpli,  /mthof 
of  "  The  PUcmres  of  Hope,"  §-c.      4tp.  pp.  136,  Lpndfln :  Lopgman  &  Ce. :  I8O9. 

admiratioji  of  tittering  payjies,  and  of  which 
even  thp  bnsy  laust  turp  aside  to  eatch  a 
transient  glance ;  But  *'  tlae  haunted  stream" 
steals  through  a  still  and  a  solitary  landscape ; 
and  its  beauties  are  never  revealed,  but  to 
him  ■who  stfE^ys,  i[i  calm  contemplation,  by  its 
course,  and  foile'vs  its  wanderings  with  un- 
distraeted  and  unimpatieut  admiration.  There 
is  a  reason,  too,  for  all  this,  which  may  be 
made  napre  plain  than  hy  Hietsphors. 

The  highest  delight  which  poetry  produces, 
does  not  arise  froii)  the  mefe  passive  percep- 
tiflin  of  the  images  or  sentiments  which  it  pre- 
sents to  the  ijijnd ;  but  from  the  excitement 
wliich  is  given  to  its  ovpn  internal  activity, 
arid  the  chaj'p.cter  yhich  is  impressed  on  the 
train  of  its  spontaneous  cpnoeptipns.  Evep 
the  dullest  reader  generally  sees  more  thaii 
is  directly  presented  to  him  by  the  poet ;  but 
a  lover  of  ppetry  alw*ys  sees  infinitely  more ; 
and  is  eftep  indebted  tP  his  author  for  little 
more  th^n  ap  ipipwlse,  or  the  key-nete  of  a 
luelpdy  iyhich  his  fancy  makes  out  for  itself. 
Thus,  the  effect  of  poetry,  depends  more  op 
the  fruitfylness  of  tlie  impressions  to  which  it 
gives  rise,  than  on  their  own  individual  force 
or  novelty ;  and  the  writers  who  possess  the 
greatest  powers  of  fascipfitipp,  are  not  these 
who  present  i;s  wjtb  the  greatest  pumber  of 
lively  image?  pr  lofty  sentiments,  but  who 
most  successfully  impart  their  pwn  impulse 
to  the  current  pf  our  thoughts  ap^  feelings, 
ai)d  give  the  Qpjpur  of  their  brighter  concep- 
tions to  those  which  they  excite  in  their 
readers.  New,  upon  a  little  consideration,  it 
wiii  prpbably  appear,  that  thfe  da?2ling,  and 
the  b^jsy  stnfl  jnarvellpijs  scppes  -yvhiGh  cpp- 
stitwtB  the  whole  pharm  of  sopne  poems,  are 
npi  so  well  calculated  to  pro4upe  this  effect, 
as  those  more  intelligible  delineations  which 
are  bfirrpwed  from  ordinary  life,  and  coloured 
from  fajniliar  affectiops.  The  object  is,  to 
a,wakep  ip  our  njipds  8  traip  pf  fcindred  emp- 
tipps,  and  to  expite  ogr  jm^gipjtiOPS  to  work 
out  for  themselves  a  tissue  ef  j^easipg  or  im- 
pressive cpncepti^ps.  Bijt  it  seems  obvipus, 
th^-t  this  is  mpre  likely  tP  be  accomplished 
by  surroppding  us  giadu?,lly  irith  those  ob- 
jects, and  iny^vjng  us  in  those  situations 
■ivith  which  we  ,h^.ye  long  been,  accustomed 
to  associate  the  feelings  of  the  poet,-^th3-n  by 
startling  us  with  some  tale  of  wonder,  or  at- 
tempting to  engfige  o^r  ^ffectipns  for  per- 
sonages, of  whose  character  and  condition 
we  are  unable  to  form  any  distinct  concep- 
tion. JhesB,  indeed,  are  more  svire  thap  the 
other  to  produce  a  momentBJy  sepsatipn,  by 
the  novelty  and  exaggeration  with  which  thej 
are  qommonly  attended ;  but  their  power  js 
spent  fit  th^  first  impulse :  they  dp  not  strike 


We  rejoice  once  mote  to  see  a  polished  and 
pathjBtic  poem — in  the  old  s'yle  of  English 
pathos  and  poetry.  This  is  of  the  pitch  pf 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  find  the  finer  parts  of 
Spenser ;  with  more  feelipg,  in  many  places, 
than  the  first,  and  more  condensation  and 
diligent  finishing  than  the  latter.  If  the  trne 
tone  of  nature  be  not  everywhere  maintained, 
it  gives  place,  at  least,  to  art  only,  and  not  to 
affectation — and,  least  of  all,  to  aifectation  of 
gkigujarity  or  rudeness. 

Beautiful  as  the  greater  part  of  this  vplnme 
is,  the  public  taste,  we  are  afraid,  has  of  late 
been  too  much  accustomed  to  beauties  of  a 
mere  pbtrusive  and  glaring  fciud,  to  be  fully 
sepsible  of  its  merit.  Without  supposing  that 
f  his  taste  has  been  in  any  great  degree  vitiated, 
pr  even  imposed  upon,  by  the  babyism  or  the 
antiqna^ianism  which  have  lately  been  versi- 
fi^d  for  its  improvement,  we  mpty  be  allowed 
to  suspect,  that  it  has  hesn  somewh?'t  da?zled 
by  the  splendour,  and  bustle  and  variety  of 
the  most  popular  of  our  recent  poems ;  and 
that  the  more  modest  colopring  of  truth  and 
nature  may,  at  this  moment,  seem  somewhat 
cold  and  feeble.  We  have  endeavoured,  on 
former  pccasipns,  to  dp  justice  to  the  force 
and  priginality  nf '  spme  of  those  brilliant  pro- 
ductions, as  well  as  to  the  genips  {fitted  for 
much  higher  things)  of  their  authors — and 
have  little  doubt  of  being  sopn  e^Ued  upop 
for  a  renewed  tribute  of  applause.  But  we 
capppt  help  saying,  in  the  mean  _time,  that 
the  work  before  us  belongs  to  ^  plass  which 
comes  nearer  to  our  ponceprtion  pf  pure  and 
•  perfect  poetry.  Such  produptipps  dp  not, 
indeed,  strike  so  Strong  a  blow  as  the  vehe- 
ment effiisions  of  pur  modern  Trpmew? ! 
but  they  are  q^lcufatpd,  we  think,  tp  please 
more  deeply,  and  to  cj8.11  cut  more  perma- 
nently, those  trains  of  emotion,  in  -which  the 
delight  of  poetry  will  probably  be  found  tP 
oOBsist.  They  may  not  be  so  lo»dly  nor  sp 
universally  applauded ;  bpt  their  fame  wi}! 
probably  ejidpre  longer,  mA  they  will  be 
oftener  recalled  to  m.iugle  with  the  reveries 
of  solitary  leisure,  or  the  owigolatiops  pf  real 

Bprfow- 

There  i^  a  sort  pf  poetry,  np  dpubt,  as  there 
is  a  sprt  ef  fliowers,  which  cari  bear  the  bread 
sun  and  the  ruffling  winfjs  pf  the  world,— 
which  thrive  under  the  hands  apd  eyes  pf  in- 
djscriminatipg  muWtudes,  and  please  as  much 
jn  hpt  and  erpwded  saloxji}s,,as  jn  their  own 
sheltered  repesitorjes ;  but  the  %er  ^nd  the 
purer  snrts  blpssom  only  in  the  ghade ;  and 
never  give  out  their  sweets  but  to  those  who 
seek  them  amid  the  quiet  and  ^eclpsion  of 
the  scenes  which  gave  them  birth,  There 
are  torrents  and  oi^c&deg  which  attract  the 
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root  and  germinate  in  the  niind,  like  the  seeds 
of  its  native  feelings :  nor  propagate  through- 
out the  imagination  that  long  series  of  delight- 
ful movements,  which  is  only  excited  when 
the  song  of  the  poet  is  the  echo  of  our  familiar 
feelings. 

It  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  by  far  the 
most  powerful  and  enchanting  poetry  is  that 
which  depends  for  its  effect  upon  the  just 
representation  of  common  feelings'  and  com- 
mon situations;  and  not  on  the  strangeness 
of  its  incidents,  or  the  novelty  or  exotic  splen- 
dour of  its  scenes  and  characters.    The  difR- 
culty  is,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  requisite  force, 
elegance  and  dignity  to  these  ordinary  sub- 
jects, and  to  win  a  way  for  them  to  the  heart, 
by  that  true  and  concise  expression  of  natural 
emotion,  which  is  among  the  rarest  gifts  of 
inspiration.     To  accomplish  this,    the   poet 
must  do  much;  and   the  reader  something. 
The  one  must  practise  enchantment,  and  the 
other  submit  to  it.     The  one  must  purify  his 
conceptions  from  all  that  is  low  or  artificial ; 
and  the  other  must  lend  himself  gently  to  the 
impression,  and  refrain  from  disturbing  it  by 
any  movement  of  worldly  vanity,  derision  or 
hard  heartedness.     In  an  advanced  state  of 
society,  the  expression  of  simple  emotion  is 
so  obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  distorted  by 
affectation,  that  though  the  sentiment  itself 
be  still  familiar  to  the  greater  part  of  man- 
kind, the  verbal  representation  of  it  is  a  task 
of  the  utmost  difficulty.  One  set  of  writers,  ac- 
cordingly, finding  the  whole  language  of  men 
and  women  too  sophisticated  for  this  purpose, 
have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for 
a  more   suitable  phraseology;    another  has 
adopted  the  style  of  courtly  Arcadians;  and 
a  thirdj  that  of  mere  Bedlamites.    So  much 
more  difficult  is  it  to  express  natural  feelings, 
than  to  narrate  battles,  or  describe  prodigies ! 
But  even  when  the  poet  has  done  his  part, 
there  are  many  causes  which  may  obstruct 
his  immediate  popularity.     In  the  first  place, 
it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  sensibility  to 
perceive  his  merit.     There  are  thousands  of 
people  who  can  admire  a  florid  description, 
or  be  amused   with  a  wonderful  story,  to 
whom  a  pathetic  poem  is  quite  unintelligilDle. 
In  the  second  place,  it  requires  a  certain  de- 
gree of  leisure  and  tranquillity  in  the  reader. 
A  picturesque  stanza  may  be  well  enough 
relished  while  the  reader  is  getting  his  hair 
combed ;  but  a  scene  of  tenderness  or  emo- 
tion will  not  do,  even  for  the  corner  of  a 
crowded  drawing-room.    Finally,  it  requires 
a  certain  degree  of  courage  to  proclaim  the 
merits  of  such  a  writer.    Those  who  feel  the 
most  deeply,  are  most  giveruto  disguise  their 
feelings;  and  derision  is  never  so  agonising 
as  when  it  pounces  on   the  wanderings  of 
misguided  sensibility.  Considering  the  habits 
of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  therefore,  and 
the  fashion,  which,  though  not  immutable, 
has  for  some  time  run  steadily  in  an  opposite 
direction,  we  should  not  be  much  surprised 
if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  its 
pathos,  and  in  the  softness  and  exquisite  ten- 
derness of  its  representations  of  domestic  life 
and  romantic  seclusion,   should  meet  with 


less  encouragement  than  it  deserves.  If  the 
volume  before  us  were  the  work  of  an  un- 
known writer,  indeed,  we  should  feei  no  lit- 
tie  apprehension  about  its  success ;  but  Mr. 
Campbell's  name  has  power,  we  are  per- 
suaded; to  insure  a  very  partial  and  a  very 
general  attention  to  whatever  it  accompanies, 
and,  we  would  fain  hope,  influence  enough  to 
reclaim  the  public  taste  to  a  juster  standard 
of  excellence.  The  success  of  his  former 
work,  indeed,  goes  far  to  remove  our  anxiety 
for  the  fortune  of  this.  It  contained,  perhaps, 
more  brilliant  and  bold  passages  than  are  to 
be  found  in  the  poem  before  us :  But  it  was 
inferior,  we  think,  in  softness  and  beauty; 
and.  being  necessarily  of  a  more  desultory 
and  didactic  character,  had  far  less  pathos 
and  interest  than  this  very  simple  tale.  Those 
who  admired  the  Pleasures  of  Hope  for  the 
passages  about  Brama  and  Kosciusko,  may 
perhaps  be  somewhat  disappointed  with  the 
gentler  tone  of  Gertrude^  but  those  who  loved 
that  charming  work  for  its  pictures  of  infancy 
and  of  maternal  and  connubial  love,  may  read 
on  here  with  the  assurance  of  a  still  higher 
gratification.  / 

J  The  story  is  of  very  little  consequence  in  a 
poem  of  this  description ;  and  it  is  here,  as 
we  have  just  hinted,  extremely  short  and 
simple.  Albert,  an  English  gentleman  of 
high  character  and  accomplishment,  had  emi- 
grated to  Pennsylvania  about  the  year  1740, 
and  occupied  himself,  after  his  wife's  death, 
in  doing  good  to  his  neighbours,  and  in  edu- 
cating liis  infant  and  only  child,  Gertrude. 
He  had  fixed  himself  in  the  pleasant  township 
of  Wyoining,  on  the  banks  of  the  Susquehaniia ; 
a  situation  which  at  that  time  might  have 
passed  for  an  earthly  paradise,  with  very  little 
aid  from  poetical  embellishment.  The  beauty 
and  fertility  of  the  country, — the  simple  and 
unlaborious  plenty  which  reigned  among  the 
scattered  inhabitants,— but,  above  all,  the 
singular  purity  and  innocence  of  their  man- 
ners, and  the  tranquil  and  unenvious  equality 
in  which  they  passed  their  days,  form  alto-' 
gether  a  scene,  on  which  the  eye  of  philan- 
thropy is  never  wearied  with  gazing,  and  to 
which,  perhaps,  no  parallel  can  be  found  in 
the  annals  of  the  fallen  world.  The  heart 
turns  with  delight  from  the  feverish  scenes 
of  European  history,  to  the  sweet  repose  of 
this  true  Atlantis;  but  sinks  to  reflect,  that 
though  its  reality  may  still  be  attested  by 
surviving  witnesses,  no  such  spot  is  now  left, 
on  the  whole  face  of  the  earth,  as  a  refuge 
from  corruption  and  misery ! 

The  poem  opens  with  a  fine  description  of 
this  enchanting  retirement.  One  calm  sum- 
mer morn,  a  friendly  Indian  arrives  in  his'  ca- 
noe, bringing  with  him  a  fair  boy,  who,  with 
his  mother,  were  the  sole  survivors  of  an 
English  garrison  which  had  been  stormed  by 
a  hostile  tribe.  The  dying  mother  had  com 
mended  her  boy  to  the  care  of  her  wild  de- 
liverers ;  and  their  chief,  in  obedience  to  her 
solemn  bequest,  now  delivers  him  into  t^ie 
hands  of  the  most  respected  of  the  adjoining 
settlers.  Albert  recognises  the  unhappy,  or- 
phan as  the  son  of  a  beloved  friend ;  and 
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lears  young  Henry  Waldegrave  as  the  happy 
playmate  of  Gertrude,  and  sharer  with  her  in 
the  joys  of  their  romantic  solitude,  and  the 
lessons  of  their  venerable  instructor.  When 
he  is  scarcely  entered  upon  manhood,  Henry 
is  sent  for  by  his  friends  in  England,  and 
roams  over  Europe  in  search  pf  improvement 
for  eight  or  nine  years, — while  the  quiet  hours 
are  sliding  over  the  father  and  daughter  in 
the  unbroken  tranquillity  of  their  Pennsylva- 
nian  retreat.  At  last,  Henry,  whose  heart 
had  found  no  resting  place  in  all  the  world 
besides,  returns  in  all  the  mature  graces  of 
manhood,  and  marries  his  beloved  Gertrude. 
Then  there  is  bliss  beyond  all  that  is  blis.sful 
on  earth, — and  more  feelingly  described  than 
mere  genius  can  ever  hope  to  describe  any 
thing.  But  the  war  of  emancipation  begins  j 
and  the  dream  of  love  and  enjoyment  is 
broken  by  alarms  and  dismal  forebodings. 
While  they  are  sitting  one  evening  enjoying 
those  tranquil  delights,  now  more  endeared 
by  the  fears  which  gather  around  them,  an 
aged  Indian  rushes  into  their  habitation,  and, 
after  disclosing  himself  for  Henry's  ancient 
guide  and  preserver,  informs  them,  that  a 
hostile  tribe  which  had  exterminated  his 
whole  family,  is  on  its  march  towards  their 
devoted  dwellings.  With  consideratile  diffi- 
culty they  effect  their  ^scape  to  a  fort  at  some 
distance  in  the  woods;  and  at  sunrise,  Ger- 
trude, and  her  father  and  husband,  look  from 
its  battlements  over  the  scene  of  desolation 
which  the  murderous  Indians  had  already 
spread  over  the  pleasant  groves  and  gardens 
of  Wyoming.  While  they  are  standing  wrapt 
in  this  sad  contemplation,  an  Indian  marks- 
man fires  a  mortal  shot  from  his  ambush  at 
.^^ert ;  and  as  Qertnide  clasps  him  in  agony 
t^er  heart,  another  discharge  lays  her  bleed- 
ing by  his  side !  She  then  takes  farewell  of - 
her  husband,  in  a  speech  more  sweetly  pa- 
thetic than  any  thing  ever  written  in  rhyme. 
Henry  prostrates  himself  on  her  grave  in 
convulsed  and  speechless  agony;  and  his 
Indian  deliverer,  throwing  his  mantle  over 
him,  watches  by  him  a  while  in  gloomy  si- 
lence ;  and  at  last  addresses  him  in  a  sort  of 
wUd  and  energetic  descant,  exciting  him,  by 
his  example,  to  be  revenged,  and  to  die !  The 
poem  closes  with  this  vehement  and  impas- 
sioned exhortation. 

Before  proceeding  to  lay  any  part  of  the 
poem  itself  before  our  readers,  we  should  try 
to  give  them  some  idea  of  that  delighful  har- 
mony of  colouring  and  of  expression,  which 
serves  to  unite  every  part  of  it  for  the  pro- 
duction of  one  effect;  and  to  make  the  de- 
scription, narrative,  and  reflections,  conspire 
to  breathe  over  the  whole  a  certain  air  of 
pure  and  tender  enchantment,  which  is  not 
once  dispelled,  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  poem,  by  the  intrusion  of  any  discordant 
impression.  All  that  we  can  now  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  tell  them  that  this  was  its  effect 
upon  our  feelings;  and  to  give  them  their 
chance  of  partaking  in  it,  by  a  pretty  copious 
selection  of  extracts. 

The  descriptive  stanzas  in  the  beginning, 
■which  set  out  with  an  invocation  to  Wyoming, 


though  in  some  places  a  little  obscure  and 
overlaboured,  are,  to  our  taste,  very  soft  and 
beautiful. 

"On  Susquehanna's  side,  fair  Wyoming! 
Although  the  wild-flower  on  thy  ruin'd  wall 
And  rootless  homes,  a  sad  remembrance  bring 
Of  what  thy  gentle  people  did  befall, 
Yet  thou  wert  onee  the  loveliest  land  of  all 
That  see  the  Atlantic  wave  their  morn  restore. 
Sweet  land  !  may  I  thy  lost  delights  recall, 
,  And  paint  thy  Gertrude  in  her  howers  of  yore, 
Whose  beauty  was  the  love  of   Pennsylvania's 
shore ! 

"  It  was  beneath  thy  skies  that,  but  to  prune 
His  autumn  fruits,  or  skim  the  light  canoe. 
Perchance,  along  thy  river  calm,  at  noon. 
The  happy  shepherd  swain  had  nought  to  do, 
From  morn  till  evening's  sweeter  pastime  grew ; 
Their  timbrel,  in  the  dance  of  forests  brown 
When  lovely  maidehs  prankt  in  flowrets  new; 
And  aye,  those  sunny  mountains  half  way  down 
Would  echo  flagelel  from  some  romantic  town. 

"  Then,  where  of  Indian  hills  the  daylight  takes 
His  leave,  how  might  you  the  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes— 
And  playlul  squirrel  on  his  nul-erown  tree  : 
And  ev'ry  sound  of  life  was  full  of  glee, 
From  merry  mock-bird's  song,  or  hum  of  men; 
While  heark'ning,  fearing  nought  their  revelry, 
The  wild  deer  arch'd  his  neck  from  glades-^and, 

then 
Unhunted,  sought  his  woods  and  wilderness  again. 

"  And  scarce  had  Wyoming  of  war  or  crime 
Heard  but  in  transatlantic  story  rung,"  &c. 

pp.  5-^. 

The  account  of  the  German,  Spanish,  Scot- 
tish, and  English  settlers,  and  of  the  patri- 
archal harmony  in  which  they  were  all  united, 
is  likewise  given  with  great  spirit  and  brevity^ 
as  well  as  the  portrait  pf  the  venerable  Albert, 
their  own  elected  judge  and  adviser.  A  sud- 
den transition  is  then  made  to  Gerttude. 

"  Young,  innocent !  on  whose  sweet  forehead  mild 
The  parted  ringlet  shone  iti  simplest  guise, 
An  inmate  in  the  home  of  Albert  smil'd. 
Or  blest  his  noonday-walk — she  was  his  only  child '. 

"The  rose  of  England  bloom'd  on  Gertrude's 

cheek —  ' 
What  though  these  shades  had  seen  her  birth,"  &c. 

p.  11. 

After  mentioning  that  she  was  left  the  only 
child  of  her  mother,  the  author  gpes  on  in 
these  sweet  verses. 

"  A  lov'd  bequest !  and  I  may  half  impart, 

To  them  that  feel  the  strong  paternal  tie, 

How  like  a  new  existence  to  his  heart 

Uprose  that  living  flower  beneath  his  eye  ! 

Dear  as  she  was,  from  cherub  infancy, 

From  hours  when  she  would  round  his  garden  play. 

To  time  when,  as  the  rip'ning  years  went  by, 

Her  lovely  mind  could  culture  well  repay, 

And  more  engaging  grew  from  pleasing  day  to  day 

"  I  may  not  paint  those  thousand  infant  charms ; 
(Unconscious  fascination,  undesign'd !) 
The  orison  repeated  in  his  arms. 
For  God  to  bless  her  sire  and  all  mankind ! 
The  book,  the  bo.som  on  his  knee  reclin'd. 
Or  how  sweet  fairy-lore  he  heard  her  con, 
(The  playmate  ere  the  teacher  of  her  mind) ; 
All  uncompanion'd  else  her  years  had  gone 
Till  now  in  Gertrude's  eyes  their  ninth  blue  sun 
mer  shone. 

9  V. 
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'And  summer  was  the  tide,  and  sweet  the  hour, 
When  sire  and  daughter  saw,  *ith  fleet  desdent. 
An  Indian  from  bis  bark  approach  their  bbW'r,"  &.fc. 

pp.  IB,  13. 

This  is  the  guide  and  preserver  of  young 
Henry  Waldegrave ;  who  is  somewhat  fantas- 
tically described  as  appearing 

"  Led  by  his  du«fcy  gaid*,  like  Morning  brought 
by  Nighti" 

The  Indian  tells  his  story  with  great  anima- 
tion—the storming  and  blowing  up  of  the 
English  fort— and  the  tardy  arrival  of,  his 
friendly  and  avenging  warriors.  They  found 
all  the  soldiers  slaughtered. 

And  from  the  tree  we  with  het  child  unbound 
A  lonely  mother  of  the  Christian  land — 
Her  lord — the  captain  of  the  British  band — 
Amidst  the  slaughter  of  his  soldiers  lay  ; 
Scarce  knew  the  widow  our  delivering  hand : 
Upon  her  child  she  sbbb'd,  and  swoon'd  away  ; 
Or  shriek'd  bhto  the  God  to  whom  the  Cliristians 
pray.— 

"  '  Our  Virgins  fed  her  trith  their  kindly  bowls 
Of  fever  balm,  and  sweet  sagattjit^ ; 
But  she  was  joitrne>;ing  t«  the  latid  of  souls. 
And  lifted  up  her  d*ing  head  to  pray 
That  we  Should  bid  4n  ahlietit  friend  convey 
Her  orphan  (o  his  hoitoe  df  Englaiid's  shdre  j 
And  take",  she  said,  this  token  far  awsy 
To  one  that  will  remember  us  of  yore, 
When  he  beholds  tTife  ring  that  Waldegrave's  Jtllia 
wore.—'  "  pp.  16,  n. 

Albert  i'ecogniseg  the  child  of  his  murdered 
friend,  vt'ith  great  emotion ;  which  the  Indian 
witnesses  with  ehaiaetferistic  and  picturesque 
composure. 

"  Far  differehtty  the  Mute  Oneyda  took 
His  calumet  of  peace,  and  Cup  oif  joy ; 
As  monumental  bronze  unohang'd  his  look : 
A  soul  that  pity  tbadi'd,  but  never  shook  : 
Train'd,  from  h%  tree-rock'd  cradle  to  his  bier. 
The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook 
i.mpaasive-^feiariTtg  but  (he  shaitie  of  fear— 
A  stoic  of  the  woods^a  man  without  a  tear.^' ' 

p.  20. 

This  warrior,  however,  is-  not  without  high 
feelings  and  tender  affeetiions. 

"  He  scorn'd  his  oWn,  who  felt  ano(hel"S  W6te : 
And  ere  the  wolf-skin  on  his  back  he  flung. 
Or  laced  his  mocasins,  in  act  to  go, 
A  sofig'ofpiartingtb  the  boy  be  sntog. 
Who  slept  on  Albert's  couch,  Tidt  keatd  hi*  friend- 
ly tongue. 

"  '  Sleep,  wearied  one !  and  in  the  dreaming  land 

Should'st  thou  the  spirit  of  thy  mother  greet, 

Oh  !  say,  to-morrow,  that  the  white  man's  hand 

Hath  pluck'd  the  thorps  of  sorrow  from  thy  feet ; 

While  I  in  lonely  wilderness  shall  meet 

rhy  Utile  foot-prints — or  by  traces  know 

The  fountain,  where  at  noon  I  thought  it  sweet 

To  feed  thee  with  the  quarry  of  my  bow, 

Vnd  pour'd  tlie  lotus-horn,  or  slew  the  motlntain  roe. 

Adieu?  sweet  soion  of  the  rising  sun  !'  "  &c. 

pp.  21,  22. 

The  Second  part  opens  *ith  a  fine  descrip- 
tion of  Albert's  sequestered  dwelling.  It  re- 
minds us  of  that  enchanted  landscape  in  which 
Thomson  has  embosomed  his  Castle  of  Indo- 
lence. We  can  make  room  only  for  the  first 
stanza. 


"  A  valley  from  the  river  shore  withdrawn 
Was  Albert's  home  two  quifet  wooda  between. 
Whose  kjfty  verdure  overlook'd  his  lawri ; 
And  Waters  to  their  ftstJng-iilace  serene, 
Cam^,  fresh'ning  and  rfefleoting  all  the  scene : 
(A  mirror  in  the  depth  of  flowery  shelves;) 
So  sweet  a  spot  of  earth,  you  might  (J  ween) 
Have  guess'd  sortie  congregation  of  the  elves 
To  Sport   by  sutiimer   rhoona,  had   shajj'd  it  for 
themselves."-^p.  27. 

The  effect  of  this  sechisioa  on  Gertrude  ia 
beautifully  represented. 

"  It  seem'd  aS'  if  thoSie  seeties  sweet  ihrfuenre  had 

On  Gertrude's  Soul,  and  kindness  Kke  their  own 

Inspir'd  (hose  eyes  afiectionate  and  glad, 

That  seem'd  to, love  whaie'er  they  look'd  up6n ! 

Whether  with  Hebe's  mii-lh  her  features  shone. 

Or  if  a  shade  rtrore  pleasing  thetll  o'^rcasl, 

(As  if  for  heav'nTy  mtidng  meaht  sloiie  ;) 

Yet  so  becomingly  the  expressibn  past, 

Thait  each  succeeding  look  was  lovelier  than  the  last 

"  Nor  feueSS  I,  Was  that  PennSylvanian  home. 
With  all  its  pkituresqlle  ailfd  balmy  grace. 
And  fjeiMs  that  were  a  luxury  to  ro4m. 
Lost  on  the  soul  that  look'd  froth  such  a  face ! 
Enthusiast  of  the  woods !  <vhen  years  apace 
Had  bound  thy  lovely  waist  with  woman's  zohe,< 
Thesunrise  path,  at  rnorh,  t  seb  thee  trace 
To  hills  with  high  magilolia  overgrown  ; 
And  joy  to    breathe    thi  groVes,   romantic    and 
alone."-^pp.  29,  30. 

The  morning  scenery,  too,  is  toilched  with 
a  delicate  and  masterly  hand. 

"While  yfet  the  ffilddeer  trod  in  spatigHing  de^i-j 
While  boatman  caroll'd  to  the  fresh-blown  air. 
And  wopds.a  horizontal  shadow  threw, 
And  elirly  foX  appeaf'd  in  liiornfentary  view." 

p.  32. 
The  reader  is  left  rather  too  much  in  the 
dark  as  to  Henry's  departure  for  Europe; — 
nor,  indeed,  are  we  apprised  of  his  absence, 
till  we  come  to  the  scene  of  his  unexpecWi 
return.  Gertrude  was  used  to  spend  the  hot 
part  of  the  day  in  reading  in  a  lonely  and 
rooky  recess  in  those  safe  woods;  which  is 
described  with  Mr.  Campbell's  usual  felicity. 

■  '    "faocks  sublihie 
To  humBn  art  a  sptorfive  semblance  wore  ; 
And  yello*  liehenS  cblour'd  all  th«  clime. 
Like  moonlight  battlements,  and  towers  decayed 
by  time. 


"  Biit  high,  in  amphitheatre  above. 
His  arms  the  everlaetitig  aloeS  threw :     ' 
Breaih'd  but  an  air  of  heav'n,  and  all  the  grove 
As  if  insiinct  with  living  spirit  grew. 
Rolling  its  verdant  giitfs  of  every  hue ; 
And  nttvi'  suspended  was  the  pleasing  din. 
Now  from  a  murmur  faint  it  swejl'd  aneW, 
Like  the  first  note  of  oirgaii  heard  withit] 
Cathedral  aisles — ere  yet  its  symphouy  begin." 

p.  33. 

In  thiB  retreat,  -frhidh  is  represented  as  so 
solitary,  that  exeept  her  own, 

''  scarce  an  ear  had  heard 
The  stbck-dove  plaining  through  its  gloom  profonnd, 
Or  winglet  of  the  fairy  hutnriirng  bird. 
Like  atoms  of  the  rainhow  fluttering  round."- 

p.  m. 

—a  strahger  of  lofty  port  and  gentle  manners 
surprises  her,  one  rnorning,  and  is  condueted 
to  her  father.  They  enter  into  cohversaliOO 
on  the  subject  of  Ms  travels. 
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"  And  much  they  lov'd  his  fervid  strain — 
While  he  each  fair  variety  retrac'd 
Of  climes,  and  manners,  o'er  the  eastern  main. 
Now  happy  Switzer's  hills — romantic  Spain — 
(lay  lilied'fields  of  France — or,  more  refin'd. 
The  soft  Ausonia's  monumental  reign  ; 
Nor  less  each  rtlral  image  he  desigri'dj 
Than  all  the  city's  ppmp  and  home  of  human  kind. 

"  .\non  some  wilder  portraiture  he  draws  ! 
Of  nature's  savage  glories  he  would  speak — 
"The  loneliness  of  earlh  that  overawes  !— 
Where,  resting  by.  some  tomb  of  old  cacique 
The  lama-driver  on  Peruvia's  peak, 
Nor  voice  nor  living  ihoiion  (harks  around  ; 
But  storks  that  to  the  boundless  forest  shriek  ; 
Or  wild-cane  arch  high  flung  o'er  gulf  profound, 
That  fluctuates   when   the  storms  pf  El  Dorado 
sound."— pp.  36,  37. 

Albert;  at  last,  bethinks  him  of  inquiring 
after  his  stray  ward  young  Henry ;  and  enter- 
tains his  guest  with  a  short  sunimary  of  his 
history. 

"  His  face  the  wand'rer  hid  ;— but  could  not  hide 

A  tear,  a  smite,  upon  his  cheek  that  dwell ! — 

'  And  apeak,  mysterious  stranger !'  (Gertrude  cried) 

,  'It  is  ! — it  is ! — I  kne,w— 'I  knew'him  well ! 

'  'Tis  Waldegrave's  self,  of  Waldegrave  come  to 
A  burst  of  joy  the  father's  lips  declare ;  [tell !' 

But  Gertrude  speechless  on  bis  bosom  fell : 
At  once  his  open  arms  embrac'd  the  pair ; 
Was  never  group  more  blest,  in  this  wide  world  of 
care!"— p.  39 

The  first  overflowing  of  their  joy  and  art- 
less love  is  i-epreSented  with  all  th«  fine 
nolouTS  of  truth  and  poetry ;  but  we  eanfiot 
now  make  room  for  it.  The  Second  Part  ends 
with  this  stanza : — 

"  Then  would  that  home  ftdtnit  thfern^-happier  far 
Than  grandeur's  most  magnificent  saloon — 
While,  here  and  there,  a  solitary  star 
Flush'd  in  the  darU'nihg  firmament  of  June; 
^d  silence  brought  the  soul-felt  hour  full  soon, 
Ineffable — which  I  may  not  pourtray ! 
for  never  did  the  Hymenean  moon 
A  paradise  of  hearts  more  sacred  sway, 
In  all  that  slept  beneath  her  soft  voliipfuoiis  ray."— 

p.  43. 

The  Last  Part  sets  out  with  a  soft  but 
spirited. sketch  of  their  short-lived  felicity. 

"Three  little  moons,  how  short!  amidst  the  grove, 
And  pastoral  savannas  th^jr  consume! 
While  s^e,  beside  her  buskin'd  youth  to  rove, 
neliehts,  in  fancifully  wild  costume, 
Her  lovely  brow  to  shade  with  Indian  plume ; 
And  forth  in  hunter-seeming  vest  they  fare; 
But  not  to  chase  the  deer  in  forest  gloom  ! 
'Tis  but  the  breath  of  htav'n^— the  blessed  aii^— 
A  nd  interchange  of  hearts,  unkflown,  unseen  to 
share. 

"  What  though  the  sportive  dog  oft  round  them  note. 
Or  fawn,  or  wild  bird  buystlrtg  on  the  wing ; 
Yet  who,  in  lore's  own  presence,  W6uld  devote 
To  death  those  gentle  throats  that  wake  the  spring  ? 
hr  writhing  from  the  brook  its  victim  bring  ? 
No ! — nor  let  fear  one  little  warbler  rou'se ; 
Bui.  fed  by  Gertrude's  hand,  still  l(*t  them  sing. 
Acquaintance  of  hei"  path,  amidst  the  boughs. 
That  shade  ev'n  now  her  love,  jnd  Vvitness'd  first 
her  vows."-^pp.  48,  49. 

The  transition  to  the  melancholy  paJt  of  the 
story  is  introduced  with  great  tenderness  and 
dignity. 

But  mortal  pleasure,  what  art  thou  in  truth? 
The  torrent's  srcooihhess  ere  it  dash  below ! 


And  must  I  change  my  song  ?  and  must  I  show. 
Sweet  Wyoming !  the  day,  when  thou  wert  doom'd, 
Guiltless,  to  mourn  thy  loveliest  bow'rs  laid  low  ! 
When,  where  of  yesterday  a  garden  blooiii'd. 
Death  overspread  his  pall,  and  black  ning  ashes 

gloom'd? — 
"  Sad  was  the  year,  by  proud  Oppression  driv'n. 
When  Transatlantic  Liberty  arose  ; 
Not  in  the  sunshine,  Ani  the  smile  of  heav'n, 
But  wrapt  in  whirlwinds,  and  begirt  with  woes: 
Amidst  the  strife  of  fratricidal  foes. 
Her  birth  tetar  was  the  light  of  burning^  plains  ; 
Her  baptism  is  the  weight  of  blood  that  flows 
From  kindred  hearts — Hie  blood  of  British  veins  !— 
And  famine  tracks  her  steps,  and  peslilential  pains !" 

pp.  50,  51. 

Gertrude's  alarm  and  dejection  at  the  pros- 
pect of  hostilities  are  well  described : 

"  O,  meet  not  .thou,"  she  cries,  "  thy  kindredfoe  ! 
But  peaceful  let  us  seek  fair  England's  strand,"  &o. 

—as  well  as  the  arguments  and  generous 
sentiments  by  which  her  husband  labours  to 
reconcile  her  to  a  necessary  evil.  The,  noc- 
turnal irruption  of  the  old  Indian  is  given  with 
great  spirit : — ^Age  and  misery  had  so  changed 
his  appearance,  that  he  was  not  at  first  recog- 
nised by  any  of  the  party. 

"'And  hast  thou  then  foi^cft'— he  cried  forlorn. 
And  ey'd  the  group  with  half  iridighant  air), 
'  Oh !  hast  thou.  Christian  chief,  forgot  the  morn 
When  I  with  thee  the  cup  of  peace  did  share  ? 
Then  stately  wag-this  head,  and  dark  this  hair, 
That  no*  is  white  as  Appalachia's  snow  ! 
But,  if  the  weight  of  fifteen  years'  despair, 
And  age  hath  bow'd  me,  and  the  tort'ring  foe. 
Bring  me  my  Boy — and   he  will   his  deliverer 
know !' — 

"It  was  not  long,  with  eyes  and  heart  of  flame , 
Ere  Henry  to  his  lov'd  Oneyda  flew :  [eame, 

'Bless  thee,  my  guide!' — butj  backward,'  as  he 
The  chief  his  old  bewilder'd  head  Withdrew, 
And  grasp'd  his  arm,  and  look'd  and  look'd  him 

through.  • 
'Twas  strange — nor  could  the  groiip  S  smile  contrdi, 
The  long,  the  doubtful  scrutiny  fo  view  i-^ 
At  last  delight  o'er  all  his  features  stole,      [soul.— 
'  It  is — my  ovi'ii !'  he  cried,  and  clasp'd  him  to  his 

"  '  Yes !  thou  rccSll'st  my  pride  of  years ;  for  then 
The  bowstring  of  my  spirit  was  not  slack,      [men, 
When,  spite  of  woods,  and  floods,  and  ambush'd 
I  bbre  thee  like  the  quiver  on  my  bac)c. 
Fleet  *s  the  whirlwind  hurries  on  the  rack  ; 
Nor  foeman  then,  nor  cougar's  crouch  I  fear'd, 
For  I  was  strong  as  mountain  cataract ; 
And  dost  thou  npt  remember  how  we  cheer'd 
Upon  the  last  hill-top,  when  white  men's  huds  ap- 
pear'd  V  "—pp.  54—56. 

After  warriirig  them  of  the  approach  of  their 
terrible  foe,  the  conflagration  is  seen,  and  the 
whoops  and  scattering  shot  ojF  the  enemy  heard 
at  a  distance.  The  motley  militia  of  the 
neigbourhood  flock  to  the  defence  of  Albert ; 
the  effect  of  their  shouts  and  music  on  the  old 
Indian  is  fine  and  striking. 

"Rous'd  by  their  warlike  pomp,  and  mirth,  and 
Old  Outalissi  woke  his  battle  song,  [cheer, 

And  beating  with  his  war-club  cadence  strong. 
Tells  how  his  deep-stung  itidignation  smarts,"  &'c. 

p.  61. 

Nor  is  the  contrast  of  this  savage  enthusiasm 
Vvith  the  venerable  composure  of  Albert  JesB 
beautifully  represented.  - 
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"Calm,  opposite  the  Christian  Father  rose, 
Pale  on  his  venerable  brow  its  rays 
Of  martyr  light  the  conflagration  throws; 
One  hand  upon  his  lovely  child  he  lays, 
And  one  th'  uncovered  crowd  to  silence  sways ; 
While,  though  the  battle  flash  is  faster  driv'n — 
Unaw'd,  with  eye  unstartled  by  the  blaze, 
He  for  his  bleeding  country  prays  to  Heaven — 
Prays  that  the  men  of  blood  themselves  may  be 
forgiven." — p.  62. 

They  then  speed  their  night  march  to  the 
distant  fort,  whose  wedged  ravelins  and  re- 
doubts 

"  Wove  like  adiadfem,  its  tracery  round 
The  lofty  summit  of  that  mountain  green" — 

and  look  back  from  its  lofty  height  on  the 
desolated  scenes  around  them.  We  will  not 
separate,  nor  apologize  for  the  length  of  the 
fine  passage  that  follows;  which  alone,  we 
think,  might  justify  all  we  have  said  in  praise 
of  the  poem. 

"  A  scene  of  death  !  where  fires  beneath  the  sun. 
And  blended  arms,  and  white  pavilions  glow  ; 
And  for  the  business  of  destruction  done, 
Its  requiem  the  war-horn  seem'd  to  blow. 
There,  sad  spectatress  of  her  country's  woe  ! 
The  lovely  Gertrude,  safe  from  present  harm. 
Had  laid  her  cheek,  and  clasp'd  her  hands  of  snow 
On  Waldegrave's  shoulder,  half  within  his  arm 
Enclos'd,  that  felt  her  heart  and  hush'd  its  wild 
alarm ! 

"  But  short  that  contemplation  '.  sad  and  short 
The  pause  to  bid  each  much-lov'd  scene  adieu ! 
Beneath  the  very  shadow  of  the  fort,  [flew, 

Where  friendly  swords  w^ere  drawn,  and  banners 
Ah  !  who  could  deem  that  foot  of  Indian  crew 
Was  near  ?  —  Yet  there,  with  lust  of  murd'rous 

deeds, 
Gleam'd  like  a  basilisk,  from  woods  in  view. 
The  ambush'd  foeman's  eye — his  volley  speeds'. 
And  Albert — Albert  —  falls!  the  dear  old  father 

bleeds ! 

"  And  tranc'd  in  giddy  horror  Gertrude  swoon'd ! 
Yet,  while  she  clasps  him  lifeless  to  her  zone. 
Say,  burst  they,  borrow'd  from  her  father's  wound, 
"Those  drops  ? — 0  God !  the  life-blood  is  her  own  I 
Andfalt'ring,  on  her  Waldegrave's  bosom  thrown — 
'Weep  not,   O   Love!'  —  she  cries,  'to   see  me 

bleed^ 
Thee,  Gertrude's  sad  survivor,  thee  alone — 
Heaven's  peace  commiserate  !  for  scarce  I  heed 
These  wounds ! — Yet  thee  to  leave  is  death,  is 

death  indeed. 

"  '  Clasp  me  a  little  longer,  on  the  brink 

Of  fate  !  while  I  can  feel  thy  dear  caress ; 

And,  when  this  heart  hath  ceas'd  tobeat^ — oh!  think. 

And  let  it  mitigate  thy  woe's  excess. 

That  thou  hast  been  to  me  all  tenderness. 

And  friend  to  more  than  human  friendship  just. 

Oh !  by  that  retrospect  of  happiness. 

And  by  the  hopes  of  an  immortal  trust,         [dust ! 

God  shall  assuage  thy  pangs — when  I  am  laid  in 

"  '  Go,  Henry^  go  not  back,  when  I  depart  I 

The  scene  thy  bursting  tears  too  deep  will  move, 

Where  my  dear  faiher  took  thee  to  nia  heart, 

And  Gen  rude  thought  it  ecstasy  to  rove 

With  thee,  as  with  an  angel,  through  the  grove 

Of  peace — imagining  her  lot  was  cast 

In  heav'n  !  for  ours  was  not  Uke  earthly  luve  ! 

And  must  this  parting  be  our  very  last  1      [past. — 

No !  I  shall  love  thee  still,  when  death  itself  is 

"  '  Half  could  I  bear,  methinks,  to  leave  this  earth — 
And  thee,  more  lov'd  than  aught  beneath  the  sun! 
Could  I  have  liv'd  to  smile  but  on  the  birth 
Of  one  dear  pledge  ! — But  shall  there  then  be  none, 


In  future  times — no  gentle  little  one, 

To  clasp  thy  neck,  and  look,  resembling  me ! 

Yet  seems  it,  ev'n  while  life's  last  pulses  run, 

A  sweetness  in  the  cup  of  death  to  be,      , 

Lord  of  my  bosom's  love !  to  die  beholding  thee  !' 

"  Hush'd  were  his  Gertrude's  lips  !  but  still  theit 

bland 
And  beautiful  expression  seem'd  to  melt 
With  love  that  could  not  die  !  and  still  his  hand 
She  presses  to  the  heart  no  more  that  felt. 
Ah  heart !  where  once  each  fond  afFeclion  dwelt. 
And  features  yet  that  spoke  a  soul  more  fair !" 

pp.  64~68i 

The  funeral  is  hurried  over  with  pathetit; 
brevity;  and  the  desolate  and  all-enduring 
Indian  brought  in  again  with  peculiar  beauty. 

"  Touch'd  by  the  music,  and  the  melting  scene. 
Was  scarce  one  tearless  eye  amidst  the  crowd  ; — 
Stern  warriors,  resting  on  their  swords,  were  seen 
To   veil  their  eyes,  as   pass'd   each  much-lov'd 

shroud — 
While  woman's  softer  soul  in  woe  dissolv'd  aloud. 

"  Then  mournfully  the  parting  bugle  bid 
Its  farewell  o'er  the  grave  of  worth  and  truth. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  afflicted  Wjildegrave  hid 
His  face  on  earth? — Him  watch'd  in  gloomy  ruth, 
His  woodland  guide ;  but  words  had  none  to  sooth 
The, grief  that  knew  not  consolation's  name  ! 
Casting  his  Indian  mantle  o'er  the  youth. 
He  watch'd  beneath  its  iblds,  each  burst  that  came 
Convulsive, ague-Uke, across  his  shuddering  frame!" 

p.  69. 

After  some  time  spent  in  this  mute  and 
awful  pause,  this  stern  and  heart-struck  com- 
forter breaks  out  into  the  following  touching 
and  energetic  address,  with  which  the  poem 
closes,  with  great  spirit  and  abruptness : — 

"  '  And  I  could  weep ;' — th'  Oneyda  chief 
His  descant  wildly  thus  began  : 
'  But  that  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 
The  death-song  of  my  father's  son  ! 
Or  bow  his  head  in  woe  ; 
For  by  my  wrongs,  and  by  my  wrath  ! 
To-morrow  Areouski's  breath 
(That  fires  yon  heaven  with  storms  of  death) 
Shall  light  us  to  the  foe: 
And  we  shall  share,  my  Christian  boy ! 
The  foeman's  blood,  the  avenger's  joy  ! — 

"  '  But  ihee,  my  flow'r !  whose  breath  was  giv'n 

By  milder  genii  o'er  the  deep. 

The  spiritsof  the  white  man's  heav'n 

Forbid  not  thee  to  weep  ! —        , 

Nor  will  the  Christian  host. 

Nor  will  thy  father's  spirit  grieve 
,     To  see  thee,  on  the  battle's  eve, 

Lamenting  take  a  mournful  leave 

Of  her  who  lov'd  thee  most : 

She  was  the  rainbow  to  thy  sight  1 

Thy  sun — thy  heav'n — of  lost  delight  !— 

"  '  To-morrow  let  us  do  or  die  ! 
But  when  the  boU  of  death  is  hurl'd. 
Ah !  whither  then  wi^h  thee  to  fly, 
Shall  Outalissa  roam  the  world  ? 
Seek  we  thy  once-lov'd  home  ? — 
The  hand  is  gone  that  crept  its  flowers  ' 
Cnheard  their  clock  repeats  its  hours. — 
Cold  is  the  hearth  w'ithin  their  bow'rs ! — 
And  should  we*thithef  roam. 
Its  echoes,  and  its  empty  tread. 
Would  sound  like  voices  from  the  dead ! 

"  '  But  hark,  the  trump  ! — to-morrow  thou 
In  glory's  fires  shalt  dry  thy  tears: 
Ev'n  from  the  land  of  shadows  now 
My  father's  awful  ghost  appears, 
Amidst  thciclouds  thai  round  us  roll ! 
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He  bids  my  sou!  for  battlfe  thirst — 

He  bids  me  dry  the  last — the  first— 

The  only  tears  that  ever  bursl-^ 

From  Outalissi's  soul ! — 

Because  I  may  not  stain  with  grief 

'I'he  death-song  of  an  Indian  chief!'  " — pp.  70-73. 

It  is  needles?,  after  these  extracts,  to  en- 
large upon  the  beauties  of  this  poem.  They 
consist  chiefly  in  the  feeling  and  tenderness 
of  the  whole  delineation,  and  the  taste  and 
delicacy  with  which  all  the  subordinate  parts 
are  made  to  contribute  to  the  genera)  effect. 
Before  disniissing  it,  however,  we  must  say  a 
little  of  its  faults,  which  are  sufficiently  ob- 
vious and  undeniable.  In  the  first  place,  the 
narrative  is  extremely  obscu  re  and  imperfect  j 
and  has  greater  blanks  in  it  than  could  be 
tolerated  even  in  lyric  poetry.  We  hear  ab- 
solutely nothing  of  Henry,  from  the  day  the 
Indian  first  brings  him  from  the  back  country, 
till  he  returns  from  Europe  fifteen  years  there- 
after. It  is  likewise  a  great  oversight  in  Mr. 
Campbell  to  separate  his  lovers,  v^hen  only 
twelve  years  of  agh — a  period  at  which  it  is 
utterly  inconceivable  that  any  permanent  at- 
tachment could  have  been  formed.  The 
greatest  fault,  however,  of  the  work,  is  the, 
occasional  constraint  and  obscurity  of  the  dic- 
tion, proceeding  apparently  from  too  laborious 
an  effort  at  emphasis  or  condensation.  The 
metal  seems  in  several  places  to  have  been 
so  much  overworked,  as  to  have  lost  not  only 
its  ductility,  but  its  lustre :  and,  while  there 
are  passages  which  can  scarcely  be  at  all  un- 
derstood after  the  most  careful  consideration, 
there  are  others  which  have  an  air  so  elaborate 
and  artificial,  as  to  destroy  all  appearfince  of 
nature  in  the  sentiment.  Our  readers  may 
have  remarked  something  of  this  sort,  in  the 
first  extracts  with  whi|Ch  we  have  presented 
them  }.  but  there  are  specimens  stiJl  more  ex- 
ceptionable. In  order  to  inform  us  that  Albert 
had  lost  his  wife,  Mr.  Campbell  is  Jileased  to 
say,  that 

"  Fate  had  reft  his  mutual  heart ;" 

and  in  order  to  tell  ns  something  else^hough 
what,  we  are  utterly  unable  to  conjecture — 
he  concludes  a  stanza  on  the  delights  of  mu- 
tual love,  ■jvith  these  three  linest — 

"  '  Roll  on,  ye  days  of  raptur'd  influence,  .shine? 
Nor,  blind  with  ecstasy's  celestial  fire,    [pite.'  " 
Shall  love  behold  the  spark  of  earth-born  time  ex- 

The  whole  twenty-second  stanza  of  the  first 
part  is  extremely  incorrect;  and  the  three 
concluding  lines  are  almost  unintelligible. 

"  '  But  where  was  I  when  Waldegrave  was  no 
more? 
And  thou  didst  pale  thy  gentle  head  extend, 
In  woes,  that  ev'n  the  tribe  of  deserts  was  thy 
'        friend  !'" 

If  Mr.  Campbell  had  duly  considered  the 
primary  necessity  of  perspicuity — especially 
in  compositions  which  aim  only  at  pleasing — 
we  are  persuaded  that  he  would  never  have 
left  these  and  some  other  passages  in  so  very 
questionable  a  state.  There  is  still  a  good 
deal  for  him  to  do,  indeed,  in  a  new  edition : 
jjid  working — as  he  must  work — ^in  the  true 
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spirit  and  pattern  of  what  is  before  him,  we 
hope  he  will  yet  be  indu6ed  to  make  consider- 
able additions  to  a  work,  which  will  please 
those  most  who  are  most  worthy  to  be  pleased ; 
and  always  seem  most  beautiful  to  those  who 
give  it  the  greatest  share  of  their  attention. 

Of  the  smaller  pieces  which  fill  up  the  vol- 
ume, we  have  scarce  left  ourselves  room  to 
say  any  thing.  The  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  printed  before;  and  there  are  probably 
few  readers  of  English  poetry  who  are  not  al- 
ready familiar  with  the  Lochiel  and  the  Ho- 
hinlinden — the  one  by  far  the  most  spirited 
and  poetical  denunciation  of  coming  woe, 
since  the  days  of  Cassandra;  the  other  the 
only  representation  of  a  modern  battle,  which 
possesses  either  interest  or  sublimity.  The 
song  to  "  the  Mariners  of  England,"  is  also 
very  generally  known.  ,It  is  a  splendid  in- 
stance of  the  most  magnificent  diction  adapted 
to  a  familiar  and  even  trivial  metre.  Nothing 
can  be  finer  than  the  first  and  the  last  stanzas. 

"  Ye  mariners  of  England  ! 
That  guard  our  native  seas ;     - 
Whose  flag  has  braved,  a  thousand  years, 
The  battle,  and  the  breeze  ! 
Your  glorious  standard  launch  again 
To  match  another  foe  ! ' 
And  sweep  through  the  deep,"  &c. — p.  101. 

"  The  meteor  flag  of  England 
Shall  yet  terrific  burn  ; 
Till  danger's  troubled  night  depart. 
And  the  star  of  peace  return. 
Then,  then,  ye  ocean  warriors! 
Our  song  and  feast  shall  flow 
To  the  fame  of  your  name. 
When  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow  ; 
When  the  fiery  fight  is  heard  no  more. 
And  the  storm  has  ceas'd  to  blow." — pp.  103, 104. 

"  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,"  though  we  think 
it  has  been  printed  before,  is  much  less  known. 
Though  written  in  a  strange,  and  we  think  an 
unfortunate  metre,  it  has  great  force  and 
grandeur,  both  of  conception  and  expression — 
that  sort  of  force  and  grandeur  which  results 
from  the  simple  and  concise  expression  of 
great  events  and,  natural  emotions,  altogether 
unassisted  by  any  splendour  or  amplification 
of  expression.  The  characteristic  merit,  in- 
deed, both  of  this  piece  and  of  Hohinlinden, 
is,  that,  by  the  forcible  delineation  of  one  or 
two  great  circumstances,  they  give  a  clear 
and  most  energetic  representation  of  events 
as  complicated  as  they  are  impressive — and 
thus  impress  the  mind  of  the  reader  with  all 
the  terror  and  sublimity  of  the  subject,  while 
they  rescue  him  from  the  fatigue  and  perplex- 
ity of  its  details.  Nothing  in  our  judgment 
can  be  more  impressive  than  the  following 
very  short  and  simple  description  of  the  British 
fleet  bearing  up  to  close  action : 

"  As  they  drifted  on  their  path, 
There  was  silence  deep  as  death  ! 
And  the  boldest  held  his  breath 
For  a  time. — " — p.  109. 

The  description  of  the  battle  itself  (though  it 
begins  with  a,rtremendous  line)  is  in  the  same 
spirit  of  homely  sublimity ;  and  worth  a  thou- 
sand stanzas  of  thunder,  shrieks,  shouts,  tri- 
dents, and  heroes. 
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"  '  HeartsI  of  oak/  our  captains  crifed!  when 
■  From  its  adamantine  lips  [each  gun 

Spread  a  death-shade  round  the  ships ! 

Like  (h6  hilrricane  eclipse 

Ofthesiin.^ 

'"Again!  again!  ag'aiii! 
And  the  havoc  did  nbt  slack, 
Till  a  feebler  cheer  the  Dane 
To  our  cheering  sent  us  back  ; — 
Theit  shots  along  the  deep  slowly  boom  : — 
'I'hen  cease  ! — and  all  is  wail, 
As  they  strike  the  shatter'd  sail  ; 
Or,  in  cohflagi-ation  pale. 
Light  the  gloom. — " 

There  are  two  little  ballad  pieces,  publisKed 
for  the  first  time,  in  this  collection,  *hich 
have  both  very  considei-able  merit,  and  affqrd 
a  favourable  specimen  of  Mr;  Campbell's 
powers  in  this  new  line  of  exertion^.  The 
longest  is  the  most  beautiful ;  but  we  give  our 
readeris  the  shortest,  because  we  can  give  it 
entire. 

"  0  heard  ye  yoh  pibrach  sOnn'd  sad  in  the  galtej 
Where  a  band  cometh  slowly  with  weeping  and  wail? 
'Tis  the  chief  of  Glenara  lamems  for  his  aear; 
And  her  sire,  and  the  people,  are  called  to  her  bier. 

"  Glenara  came  iirst  with  the  mourners  and  shroud ; 
Her  kinsmen  they  follow'd,  but  mourn'd  not  aloud : 
Their  plaids  all  theii-  bosoms  were  folded  around  : 
They  march'd  all  in  silence — they  look'd  on  the 
ground. 

"  In  silence  they  reached  over  hiountain  and  ttioor. 
To  a  heath,  where  the  oak-lfree  grew  lonely  and 

hoar ; 
Now  here  let  us  place  the  grey  stone  of  hef  cairn : 
'  Why  speak  ye  no  <vordV — said  Glenara  the  Stern. 

"  '  And  tell  me,  I  charge  you !  ye  Clanof  irty  spoilse. 
Why  fold  you  yo\ir  mantles.  Why  cloud  ye  your 

brows  V 
So  Spake  the  rode  chieftain : — no  answer  is  rnade. 
But  each  rhantle  unfolding,  a  dagger  display'd. 

"  'I  dreamt  of  my  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  shroud,' 
Cried  a  voice  from  the  kin'smeii,  ftUwrathfiil  alid 

loud; 
'  A«iJ  empt^  that  shroud,  and  that  coffin  did  stem  j 
(3)\enai!(i{  Glenara !  now  read  me  my  dream  !' 

'f  O^!  .pSle  jgir^W  the  cheek  of  that  chieftain,  I  Weeh, 
W'hpit  :iihe  ijhiTAijtd  was  unclos'd,  and  no  laldy  Was 


When  a  voice  frOm  the  kinsmen  spoke  louder  in 

scorir, 
'Twas  the  youth  who  had  lov'd  the  fair  Ellen  of 

Lorn : 

"  '  I  dreanrt  of  tciy  lady,  I  dreamt  of  her  grief; 
I  dreamt  that  her  lord  was  a  barbarous  chief;; 
On  a  rock  of  the  ocean  fair  Ellen,  did  seem  ; 
Gleilal-a!  Glenar*!  now  read  me  my  dream!' 

"  In  dust  low  the  trajtor  has  knelt  to  the  ground. 
And  the  desert  ^-e^eafd  where  his  lady  was  fourtd  ; 
Prom  a  rock  of  the  oc^an  that  beauty  is  borne, 
Now  joy  to  the  house' of  fair  EllBn  of  Lorn  !" 

pp.  1G5L-10'?. 

We  close  this  volume,  on  the  whole,  witii 
feelings  of  regret  for  its  shortness,  and  of  ad- 
miration for  the  genius  of  its  author.  Ther^ 
are  but  two  noblfe  s<irts  of  poetry — the  pathetic 
and  the  feublime;  and  we  think  "he  has  glyeii 
very  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talents  for 
both.  Thei^e  is  something,  tOo,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  add,  in  the  style  of  many  of  his  coii- 
ceptidns,  which  irresistihly  impresses  us  with, 
the  conviction,  that  he  can  do  much  greater 
things  than  he  has  hitherto  accomplished; 
arid  Ifeads  iis  td  regard  him,  even  yet,  as  a 
poet  of  Still  greater  promise  than  performance. 
It  seems  to  us^  as  if  the  natural  force  and 
boldness  of  his  ideas  were  habitually  checked 
by  a  certain  fastidious  timidity,  and  an  anxi- 
ety about  the  minor  graces  of  correct  and 
chastened  composition.  Certain  it  is,  at  least, 
that  his  greatest  and  mtSst  lofty  flights  have 
been  made  in  those  sri:ialler  pieces,  atottt 
which,  it  is  natural  to  think,  he  must  have 
felt  least  solicitude;  ^nd  thAt  he  has  suc- 
ceeded most  splendidly  where  he  must  have 
been  most  free  front  the  fear  of  failure.  We 
wish  any  praises  or  exhortations  of  ours  had 
the  power  to  give  him  confidence  in  his  own 
great  talents ;  and  hope  earnestly,  that  he  wiB 
now  meet  with  such  eiiCoufagement,  as  may 
set  hiiii  above  all  restraints  that  proceed  from 
apprehension;  and  itiduce  him  to  give  ffee 
scope  to  that  genius,  of  which  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  world  has  hitherto  Seen  rather 
the  grace  than  the  riclmess. 


(lanaarg,  1SS5.) 
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If  Mr.  Campbell's  pS^try  was  of  a  kind 
that  could  be  forgotten,  his  long  fits  of  silence 
would  put  him  fairly  in  thfe  way  of  that  mis- 
fortune. But,  in  triith,  he  is  safe  enoiu^  ;^- 
and  has  even  acquired,  by  virtue  of  his  ex- 
emplary laziness,  an  assurance  and  pledge  of 
immortality  which  he  could  scarcely  have 
obtained  without  it.  A  writer  who  is  still 
Ire.sh  in  the  mind  and  favour  of  the  publici, 
iifler  twenty  years'  iritermission,  may  teason- 
sljly  expect  to  be  remembeied  when  death 
fliall  have  finally  sealed  up  tlie  fouritairis  of 
his  inspiration ;  imposed  silence  on  the  ca:vJls 
ii  envious  rivals,  and  enhanced  the  value  of 


those  relics  to  which  it  excludes  the  possi- 
bility of  any  future  additibn.  At  all  events, 
he  has  better  proof  of  the  permanent  interest 
the  public  take  in  his  productions,  than  those 
ever  can  have  who  are  more  dihgent  in  theif 
multiplication,  and  keep  themselves  in  the 
reeolteetioh  of  their  great  patron  by  mere  fre- 
quent intiffiatidhs  of  their  existence.  The 
experiment,  too,  though  not  without  its  haz- 
ards, is  advantageous  in  another  respect ; — fo* 
the  re-appeaiance  of  Such  an  author,  after 
those  long  periods  of  occultation,  is  naturally 
hailed  as  a  Jiovelty — aiid  he  receives  the 
double  welcome,  aia.  celebmted  fittanger,  and 
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It  reraembeifed  friend.  There  is,  accordingly, 
no  living  poet,  we  believe,  whose  advertise- 
ment excites  greater  expectation  than  Mr. 
Campbell's; — and  a  new  poem  from  him  is 
waited  fw  with  even  more  eagerness  (as  it  is 
certainly  for  at  much  longer  titne)  than  a  new 
novel  from  tl^e  autfi-r  of  Waverley.  Like  all 
other  human  felicities,  hoyi'ever,  this  high  ex- 
pectation and  prepared  homage  has  its  draw- 
backs and  its  dangers.  A  popular  author,  as 
we  have  been  led  to  remark  on  former  occa- 
sions, has  no  rival  so  formidable  as  his  former 
self — and  no  comparison  to  sustain  half  so 
dangerous  as  that  which  is  always  made  be- 
tween the  average  merit  of  his  new  work,  and 
the  remembered  beauties — for  little  else  is 
ever  reraembered^^— of  his  old  ones. 

How  this  comparison  will  result  in  the 
present  instance,  we  do  not  presume  to  pre- 
dict with  confiJeince^-but  we  doubt  wheituer 
it  will  be,  at  least  in  the  beginning,  altogether 
in  favour  of  the  volume  before  us.  The 
poems  of  this  author,  indeed,  are  generally 
more  admired  the  inore  they  are  studied,  and 
rise  in  our  estimation  in  prcmortion  as  they 
become  familiar.  Their  novelty,  therefore,  is 
always  rather  an  obstruction  than  a  help  to 
their  popularity; — and  it  may  well  be  ques- 
tiouBC^  whether  there  be  any  thing  in  the- 
novelties  now  before  u?  that  can  rival  hi  our 
affections  the  tong-remembered  beauties  of 
the  Pleasures  of  Hope — of  Gertrude — of 
O'Connor's  Child — the  Song  of  Linden-^The 
Mariners  of  England — and  the  many  other 
enchanting  melodies  that  are  ever  present  to 
the  minds  of  all  lovers  of  poetry. 

The  leading  piece  in  the  present  volame  is 
ah  attempt  at  a  very  difficult  kind  of  pOetry ; 
and  one  fn  which  the  most  complete  success 
can  hardly  ever  be  so  splendid  and  striking  as 
to  make  atognds  for  the  difficulty.  It  is  en- 
titled "a  Dbniestic  Story" — and  it  is  so;— 
turning  nppn  few  incidents — embracing  few 
characters — dealing  in  no  marvels  and  no 
terrors — displaying  no  stormy  passions.  With- 
out complication  of  plot,  in  short,  or  hurry  of 
action — with  no  atrocities  to  shudder  at,  or 
feats  of  noble  daripg  to  stir  the  spirits  of  the 
aralwtions— it  passes  quietly  on,*throtigh  Ae 
shaded  paths  of  private  life,  conversing  with 
gentle  natures  and  patient  sufferings— aiid  un- 
folding, with  serene  pity  and  sober  triumph, 
the  paiigs  which  are  fated  at  times  to  wring 
the  breast  of  innocence  and  gtoerosky,  and 
the  courage  and  comfort  which  genea-osrty  and 
innocence  can  never  fail  to  bestow.  The 
taste  and  the  feeling  which  led  to  th&«eleo- 
tjon  of  such  topics;  cowld  not  but  impress  their 
character  on  the  style  in  which  they  ,are 
treated.  It  is  distinguished  accordingly  by  a 
fipe  and  tenfer  finish,  both  of  thought  apd  of 
diction — by  a  chastened  elegance  of  words 
and  images — a  mild  dignity  and  tenupered 
pathos  in  the  sentiments,  and  a  general  tone 
of  simplicity  and  directrjess  in  the  conduct  of 
the  story,"  which,  joined  to  its  great  brevity, 
tends  at  first  perhaps  to  disguise  ^oth  the 
richness  and  the  force  of  the  genius  required 
for  its  production.  But  though  not  calculated 
to  strike  at  once  on  the  dull  palled  ear  of  an 


idle  and  Occupied  world,  it  is  of  4II  otherB 
perhaps  the  kind  of  poetry  best  fitted  to  win 
pn  our  softer  hours,  ahd  to  sink  deep  into  va 
cant  bosoms — unlocking  all  the.  sources  of 
fond  recollection,  and  leading  us  gently  on 
through  the  mazes  of  deep  and  engrossing 
meditation — rand  thus  ministering  to  a  deeper 
enchantment  and  more  lasting  delight  tha.n 
can  ever  be  inspired  by  the  more  importunate 
strains  of  more  ambitious  authors. 

There  are  no  doubt  peculiar  and  pprhaps 
insuperable  difficulties  in  the  management  of 
theincs  so  delicatp,  and  requiring  so  fine  and 
so  restrained  a  hand — nor  are  we  prepared  to 
Say  that  Mr.  C^.mpbell  hats  on  this  occasion 
entirely  escaped  tneni.  There  are  passages 
that  are  somewhat  fade : — there  are  expres- 
sions that  are  trivial: — Biit  the  prevailing 
character  is  sweetness  and  beauty;  and  it 
prevails  over  all  that  is  opjiosed  to  it.  The 
sfor^,  tt^ough  abundantly  simple,  as  our  read- 
ers will  inmiediately  see,  has  tTPO  distinct 
compartriients — one  relating  to  the  Swi^s 
maiden,  the  other  to  the  English  wife.  The 
former,  with  all  its  accompaniments,  wp  thinfe 
nearly  perfect.  It  is  full  of  tendertiess,  puijty, 
and  pity;  and  finished  with  the  irioSt  exquisite 
elegance,  in  few  and  simple  touches.  Th6 
other,  which  is  the  least  considerable,  hais 
more  decided  blemishes.  The  4iction  is  in 
many  places  too  familiar,  and  the  incidents 
too  commoH — and  the  cause  of  distress  has 
the  double  misfortune  of  being  unpoelical  in 
its  nature,  and  improbable  in  its  result.  But 
the  shorfest  way  is  to  give  our  readers  a  slight 
account  of  the  poem,  with  such  specimens  as 
may  enable  them  to  judge  fairly  of  it  for 
themseflves. 

It  opens,  poetically,  vrith  the  description 
of  a  fme  scene  in  Siivitzerland,  gnd  of  a  ruiStip 
church-yard ;  -vyhere  ^he  frierid'  of  the  author 
points  out  t»  him  the  flowery  gtaye  of  a 
maiden,  who,  though  gentle  and  fafr,had  died 
of  unrequited  love  :^-and  so  they  proceed,  be,- 
tween  them,  for  the  matter  is  left  poetically 
o|)soure,  to  her  history.  Her  fancy  had  beejj 
early  captivated  by  the  tales  of  heroic  dating 
and  chivalric  pride,  with  which  her  couBtry'is 
annals  abounded — and  she  disdamed  to  giye 
her  love  to  any  one  who  was  not  gracpd  J*itJ) 
thp  virtues  and  gjories  of  those  heroic  tm.e/s 
This  exalted  mood  w^s  unluckily  festpred  hy 
her  brother's  youthfi*!  ardour  in  praise  of  tfe 
commander  under  whom  he  was  servir^ 
abroad^by  ■vvhom  he  was  kindly  tended  vi'hej^ 
wounded,  and  vp^Use  picture  he  brought  back 
■vtfith  him  on  h^'  return  to  his  paternal  home, 
to  renew,  and  seemingly  to  realize,  the  day- 
dreams of  his  romantic  sister.  This  pictaj^e, 
and  the  stories  her  l?rother  told  of  the  noble 
Theodrie,  completed  the  poor  girl's  fascina- 
tion. Her  hea-rl  vyas  kindled  by  her  fancy; 
and  her  love  was  already  "xed  oil  a  being  she 
had  never  seen !  Ip  the  mean  time,,  Theodrie, 
who  had  promised  a  visit  to  bis  vftuna  protege, 
passes  over  to  Englaud,  and  is  hetroithed  to  i» 
lady  of  ftat  country  of  infinite  worth  .«i^ 
amiablBineBS.  fie  then  repairs  to  SwitzerlMid, 
where,  after  a  tittle  timd,  he  discovers  thiS 
lovie  of  Julia,  which  he  gently,  but  finnly  rei 
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bukes-  returns  to  England,  and  is  married. 
His  wife  has  uncomfortable  relations — quarrel- 
some, selfish,  and  envious ;  and  her  peace  is 
Rometimes-woUnded  by  their  dissensions  and 
imkindness.  War  breaks  out  anew,  too,  in 
Theodric's  country;  and  as  he  is  meditating 
a  journey  to  that  quarter,  he  is  surprised  by  a 
visit  from  Julia's  brother,  who  informs  him, 
that,  after  a  long  struggle  with  her  cherished 
love,  her  health  had  at  last  sunk  under  it,  and 
that  she  now  prayed  only  to  see  him  once 
more  before  she  died !  His  wife  generously 
urges  hiin  to  comply  with  this  piteous  request. 
He  does  so ;  and  arrives,  in  the  midst  of  wintry 
tempests,  to  see  this  pure  victim  of  too  warm 
an  imagination  expire,  in  smiles  of  speechless 
gratitude  and  love.  While  mourning  over 
her,  he  is  appalled  by  tidings  of  the  dangerous 
illness  of  his  beloved  Constance — hurries  to 
England — and  finds  her  dekd ! — her  fate  hav- 
ing been  precipitated,  if  not  occasioned,  by 
th&  harsh  and  violent  treatment  she  had  met 
with  from  her  heartless  relations.  The  piece 
closes  with  a  very  touching  letter  she  had  left 
for  her  husband—and  an  account  of  its  sooth- 
ing effects  on  his  mind. 

This,  we  confess^  is  slight  enough,  in  the 
way  of  fable  and  mcident:  But  it  is  not  in 
those  things  that  the  merit  of  such  poems 
consists ;  and  what  we  have  given  is  of  course 
a  mere  naked  outline,  or  argument  rather, 
intended  only  to  explain  and  connect  our 
extracts. 

For  these,  we  cannot  possibly  do  better 
than  begin  with'^the  beginning. 

' ' '  Twas  sunset,  and  the  Ranz  des  Vaches  was  sung, 
And  lights  were  o'er  th'  Helvetian  mountains  flung, 
That  gave  the  glacier  tops  their  richest  glow, 
And  ting'd  the  lakes  like  molten  gold  below. 
Warmth  flush'd  the  wonted  regions  of  the  storm 
Where,  Phoenix-like,  you  saw  the  eagle's  form, 

That  hich  in  FTfiBv'nH  vprmilmn  vtthnttVA  ami  anar* 


That  high  in  Heav'ns  vermilion  wheel'd  and  soar'd  ! 
Woods  nearer  frown'd;  and  cataracts  dash'd  and 

roar'd. 
From  heights  brouzed  by  the  bounding  bouquetin  ; 
Herds  tinkling  roam'd  the  long-drawn  vales  be- 
-    tween,  [green. 

And  hamlets  glitter'd  white,  and  gardens  flourish'd 
'Twas  transport  to  inhale  the  bright  sweet  air  I 
The  mountain-bee  was  revelling  in  its  glare. 
And  roving  with  his  minstrelsy  across 
The  scented  wild  weeds,  and  enamell'd  moss. 
Earth's  features  so  harmoniously  were  link'd, 
She  seem'd  one  great  glad  form,  with  life  instinct, 
That  felt  Heav'n's  ardent  breath,  and  smil'd  below 
Its  flush  of  love  with  consentaneous  glow. 
A  Gothic  church  was  near ;  the  spot  around 
Was  beautiful,  ev'n  though  sepulchral  ground; 
For  there  nor  yew  nor  cypress  spread  their  gloom. 
But  roses  blossom'd  by  each  rustic  tomb. 
Amidst  them  one  of  spotless  marble  shone — 
A  maiden's  grave — and  'twas  inscrib'd  thereon. 
That  young  and  lov'd  she  died  whose  dust  was 
there : 

"  '  Yes,'  said  mv  comrade,  '  young  she  died,  and 

fair! 
Grace  form'd  her,  and  the  soul  of  gladness  play'd 
Once  in  the  blue  eyes  of  that  mountain-maid  ! 
Her  fingers  witch'd  the  chords  they  passed  along, 
And  her  lips  seem'd  to  kiss  the  soul  in  song : 
Yet  woo'd  and  worshipp'd  as  she  was,  till  feyr 
Aspir'd  to  hope,  'twas  sadly,  strangely  true,' 
That  heart,  the  martyr  of  its  fondness  burn'd 
And  diedflf  lo*e  that  could  not  be  return'd. 

"  '  Her  father  dwelt  where  yonder  Castle  shines 


O'er  clust'ring  trees  and  terrace-mantling  yines. 
,4s  gay  as  ever,  the  laburnum's  pride  \        [glide- 
Waves  O'er  each  walk  where  she  was  wont  to 
And  still  the  garden  whence  she  grac'd  her  brow, 
As  lovely  blooms,  though  trode  by  strangers  now. 
'How  oft  from  );onder  window  o'er  the  lake. 
Her  song,  of  Wild  Helvetian  swell  and  shake, 
Has  made  the  rudest  fisher  bend  his  ear. 
And  rest  enchanted  on  his  oar  to  hear ! 
Thus  bright,  aceomplish'd,  spirited,  and  bland. 
Well-born,  and  wealthy  for  that  simple  land. 
Why  had  no  gallant  native  yoiith  the  art 
To  win  so  warm — so  exquisite  a  heart  ? 
She,  midst  these  rocks  inspir'd  with  feelirig  strong 
By  mountain-freedom — music — fancy — song, 
Herself  descended  from  the  brave  in  arms. 
And  conscious  of  romance-inspiring  charms, 
Dreamt  of  Heroic  beings;  hoped  to  find 
Some  extant  spirit  of  cnivalric  kind  ; 
And  scorning  wealth,  look'd  cold  ev'n  on  the  claim 
Of  manly  worth,  that  lack'd  the  wreath  of  Fame.'  " 

pp.  3-7. 
We  pasrover  the  animated  picture  of  the 
brother's  campaigns,  and  of  the  fame  of  "Theo- 
drio,  and  the  affectionate  gratitude  of  parents 
and  sister  for  his  care  and  praises,  of  their 
noble  boy.  We  must  make  room,  however, 
for  this  beautiful  sketch  of  his  return. 

"  In  time,  the  stripling,  vigorous  and  heal'd, 
Resum'd  his  barb  and  banner  in  (he  field,     - 
And  bore  himself  right  soldier-likp,  till  now 
.The  third  campaign  had  manlier  bronz'd  his  brow  ; 
When  peace,  though  but  a  scanty  ptause  for  breath —  . 
A  curtain-drop  between  the  acta  of  death — 
A  check  in  frantic  war's  unfinishedigame. 
Yet  dearly  bought,  and  direly  welcome,  came. 
The  camp  broke  up,  and  Udolph  left  his  chief 
As  with  a  son's  or  younger  brother's  grief: 
But  journeying  home,  how  rapt  his  spirits  rose ! 
How  light  his  footsteps  crush'd  St.  GotRard's  snows ! 
How  dear  seem'd  ev'n  the  waste  and  \Vild  Shreck- 

horn,  , 

Though  wrapt  in  clouds,  and  frowning  as  in  scorn. 
Upon  a  downward  world  of  pastoral  charms  ; 
Where,  by  the  very  smell  of  dairy-farms. 
And  fragrance  from  the  mountain-herbage  blown, 
Blindfold  his  native  hills  he  could  have  known !  ■ 

"  His  coming  down  yon  lake — his  boat  in  view 
Of  windows  where  love's  flutt'ring  kerchief  flew — 
The  arms  spread  out  for  him — the  tears  that  burst— 
('Twas  Julia's,  'twas  his  sister's  met  him  first:) 
Their  pride  to  see  war's  medal  at  his  breast. 
And  all  their  rapture's  greeting,  may  be  guess'd." 

pp.  12. 13. 

At  last  the  generous  warrior  appears  in  per- 
,son  among  those  innocent  beings,  to  who^i  he 
had  so  long  furnished  the  grand  theme  o£  dis- 
course and  meditation. 


"  The  boy  was  half  beside  himself— the  sire, 
All  frankness,  honour,  and  Helvetian  fire. 
Of  speedy  parting  would  not  hear  him  speak; 
And  tears  bedew'd  and  brighten'd  Julia's  cheek. 

"  Thus,  loth  to  wound  their  hospitable  pride, 
A  month  he  promis'd  with  them  to  abide ; 
As  blithe  he  trod  the  mountain-sward  as  they, 
And  felt  his  joy  make  ev'n  the  young  more  gay  . 
How  jocund  was  their  breakfast  parlour,  fann'd 
By  yon  blue  water's  breath !— their  "walks  how 

bland ! 
Fair  Julia  seem'd  her  brother's  soften'd  sprite — 
A  gem  reflecting  Nature's  purest  light— 
And  with  her  graceful  wit  there  was  inwrought 
A  wildly  sweet  unworldliness  of  thotight. 
That  alniost  child-like  to  his  kindness  drew. 
And  twain  with  Udolph  in  his  friendship  grew. 
But  did  his-thoushts  to  love  one  moment  range  f — 
No !  he  who  had  lov'd  Constance  could  not  change ! 
Besides,  till  grief  betray'd  her  undesign'd, 
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Th'  unlikely  thought  could  scarcely  reach  his  mind, 
That  eyes  so  young  on\  years  like  his  should  beann 
TJnwoo'd  devotion  back  for  pure  esteem." 

pp.  17,  18. 

Symptoms  still  more  unequivocal,  however-, 
at  last  make  explanations  necessary ;  and  he 
is  obliged  to  disclose:  to  her  the  secret  of  his 
love  and  engagement  in  England.  The  effects 
of  this  disclosure,  and  all  the  intermediate 
events,  are  described .  vcith  the  same  grace 
and  delicacy.  But  we  pass  at  once  to  the 
close  of  poor  Julia's  pure-hearted  romance. 

"  That  winter's  eve  how  darkly  Nature's  brow 
Scowl'd  on  th^  scenes  it  hghts  so  lovely  now  ! 
"The  tempest,  raging  o'er  the  realms  of  ice. 
Shook  fragments  from  the  rifted  precipice ; 
And  whilst  their  falling  echoed  to  the  wind, 
The  wolf's  long  howl  m  dismal  discord  join'd, 
While  white  yon  water's  (bam  was  rais'd  in  clouds 
"That  whirl'd  like  spirits  wailing  in  their  shrouds : 
Withovit  was  Nature's  elemental  din — 
And  Beauty  died,  and.  Friendship  wept  within ! 

"  Sweet  Julia,  thdugh  her  fate  was  finish'd  half. 
Still  knew  him — smil'd  on  him  with  feeble  laugh— 
And  blest  him,  till  she  <lrew  her  latest  sigh !  ^ 

"  But  lo !  while  Udplph's  bursts  of  agony, 
Andtage's  tremulous  «failings,  round  him  rose, 
•What  accents  pierced  him  deeper  yet  than  those ! 
'Twaa  tidings — by  his  English  messenger 
Of  Constance — brief  and  terrible  they  were,"  &c. 

pp.  35,  36. 

These  thust  suffice  as  specimens  of  the 
Swiss  part  of  the  poem,  wmch  we  have  al- 
ready said  we  consider  as  on  the  whole  the 
most  perfect.  The  English  portion  is  un- 
doubtedly liable  to  the  imputation  of  being 
occupied,.with  scenes  too  familiar,  and  events 
too  trivial,  to  admit  of  the  higher  embellish- 
ments of  poetry.  The  occasion  of  Theodrio's 
first  seeing  Constance — in  the  streets  of  Lon- 
don on  a  night  of  public  rejoicing — certainly 
trespasses  on  the  borders  of  this  wilful  stoop- 
ing of  the  Muses'  flight— though  the  scene 
itself  is  described  with  great  force  and  beauty. 

"  'Twas  a  glorious  sight ! 
A.t  eve  stupendous  London,  clad  in  light, 
Pour'd  out  triumphant  multitudes  to  gaze ; 
youth,  a^e,  wealth,  penury,  smiHng  in  the  blaze ! 
I'h'  illumin'd  atmosphere  was  warm  and  bland, 
\nd  Beauty's  groups  the  fairest  of  the  land. 
Conspicuous,  as  in  some  wide  festive  rooni, 
In  open  chariots  pass'd,  with  pearl  and  plume. 
Amidst  them  he  remark'd  a  lovelier  mien,"  &c. 

p.  15. 

The  description  of  Constance  herself,  how- 
cver^  is  not  liable  to  this,  or  to  any  Qther  ob- 
jection. 

"  And  to  know  her  well 
Prolong'd,  exalted,  bound,  enchantment's  spell ; 
For  with  affections  warm,  intense,  refin'd, 
She  mix'd  such  calm  and  holy  strength  of  mind, 
That,  hke  Heav'n's  image  in  the  smiling  brook, 
Celestial  peace  was  pictur'd  in  her  look, 
iers  was  the  brow,  in  trials  unperplex'd, 
That  cheer'd  the  sad  and  tranquilliz'd  the  vex'd. 
She  studied  not  the  meanest  to  eclipse. 
And  yet  the  wisest  listen'd  to  her  lips  ; 
She  sane  not,  knew  not  Music's  magic  skill. 
But  yet  Tier  voice  had  tones  that  sway'd  the  will." 

p.  16. 
"  "  To  paint  that  being  to  a  grov'ling  mind 
Were  like  pourtraying  pictures  to  the  blind. 
'Twas  needful  ev  n  infectioiisly  to  feel 
Her  temper's  fond,  and  firm,  and  gladsome  zeal, 


To  share  existence  with  her,  and  to  gain 
Sparks  from  her  love's  electrifying  chuin, 
Of  that  pure  pride,  which,  less  ning  to  her  breast 
Lile's  ills,  gave  all  its  joys  a  treble  zest, 
Before  the  mind  completely  understood 
That  mighty  truth — how  happy  are  the  good !" 

p.  25. 

All  this,  we  think,  is  dignified  enough  for 
poetry  of  any  description  ;  but  we  really  can- 
not extend  the  same  indulgence  to  the  small 
tracassaries  of  this  noble  creature's  unworthy 
relations — their  peevish  quarrels,  and  her 
painful  attempts  to  reconcile  them — ^her  hus- 
band's gTudges  at  her  Etbsence  on  those  er- 
rands— their  teazing  visits  to  him — and  his 
vexation  at  their  false  reports  that  she  was  to 
spend  "  yet  a  fortnight  "  "away  from  him.  We 
object  equally  to  the  substance  and  the  dic- 
tion of  the  passages  to  which  we  now  refer. 
There  is  something  questionable  even  in  the 
fatal  indications  by  which,  on  approaching 
his  home,  he  was  first  made  aware  of  the 
calamity  which  had  befallen  him — though 
undoubtedly  there  is  a  terrible  truth  and  im- 
pressive brevity  in  the  passage. 

"  Nor  hope  left  utterly  his  breast, 
Till  reaching  home,  terrific  omen  !  there 
'The  straw-laid  street  preluded  his  despair— 
The  servant's  look — the  table  that  reveal'd . 
His'letter  sent  to  Constance  last,  still  seal'd, 
Though  speech  and  hearing  left  him,  told  4oo  clear 
That  he  had  now  to  suffer — not  to  fear !" — p.  37. 

We  shall  only  add  the  pathetic  letter  in 
which  this  noble  spirit  sought,  from  her  death- 
bed, to  soothe  the  beloved  husband  she  was 
leaving  with  so  much  reluctance. 

"  '  Theodric  I  this  is  destiny  above 
Our  power  to  baffle  !    Bear  it  then,  my  love ! 
Your  soul,  I  know,  as  firm  is  knit  to  mine 
As  these  clasp'd  hands  in  blessing  you  now  join  : 
Shape  not  imagin'd  horrors  in  my  fate — 
Ev'n  now  my  suff'rings  are  not  very  great ; 
And  when  your  grief's  first  transports  shall  sub- 
I  call  upon  your  strength  of  soul  and  prifie      [side, 
To  pay  my  memory,  if  'tis  worth  the  debt 
Love's  glorifying  tribute — not  forlorn  regret : 
I  charge  my  name  with  power  to  conjure  up 
Reflection's  balmy,  not  its  bitter  cup. 
My  pard'ning  angel,  at  the  gates  of  Heaven, 
Shall  look  not  more  regard  than  you  have  given 
To  me:  and  our  life's  union  has  been  clad     ' 
In  smiles  of  bliss  as  sweet  as  life  e'er  had. 
Shall  gloom  be  from  such  bright  remembrance  castf 
Shall  bitterness  outflow  from  sweetness  past  ? 
No  I  imaged  in  the  sanctuary  of  your  breast. 
There  let  me  smile,  amidst  high  thoughts  at  rest ; 
And  let  contentment  on  your  spirit  shine, 
As  if  its  peace  were  still  a  part  of  mine  : 
For  if  you  war  not  proudly  with  your  pain. 
For  you  I  shall  have  worse  than  liv'd  in  vain. 
Bat  I  conjure  your  manliness  to  beai; 
My  loss  with  noble  spirit — not  despair : 
I  ask  you  by  our  love- to  promise  this ! 
And  kiss  these  words,  where  I  have  left  a  kiss— 
The  latest  from  my  living  lips  for  yours  V  " 

pp.  39— 41. 

The  tone  of  this  tender  farewell  must  re- 
mind all  our  readers  of  the  catastrophe  of 
Gertrude ;  and  certainly  exposes  the  author  lo 
the  charge  of  some  poverty  of  invention  in 
the  structure  of  his  pdthetic  narratives — a 
charge  from  which  we  are  not  at  this  moment 
paa-ticularly  solicitous  to  defend  him. 

The  minor  poems  which  occupy  the  rest  of 
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the  volume  are  of  various  character,  and  of 
course  of  unequal  meiit ;  though  all  of  them 
are  marked  by  that  exquisite  melody  of  ver- 
sification,  and  general  felicity  of  diction, 
which  makes  the  mere  recitation  of  their 
words  a  luxury  to  readers  of  taste,  even  when 
they  pay  but  little  attention  to  their  sense. 
Most  <Jf  them,  we  believe,  have  already  ap- 
yieared  in  occasional  publications,  though  it  is 
quite  time  that  they  should  be  collected  and 
Engrossed  in  a  less  perishable  record.  If 
iSiey  are  less  brilliant,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
most  exquisite  productions  of  the  author's 
Earlier  -days,  they  are  generally  marked,  we 
ffiink,  by  gVeater  solemnity  and  depth  of 
thought,  a  vein  of  deeper  reflection,  and  more 
intense  sympathy  with  human  feelings,  and, 
if  ^possible,  by  a  more  resolute  and  entire  de- 
Vdtion  to  the  cause  of  liberty.  Mr.  Campbell, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  is  not  ataong  those  poets 
wiose  hatred  of  oppression  has  been  chilled 
by  the  lapse  of  years,  or  ailayed  by  the  sug- 
^stiOns  of  a  base  self-interest.  He  has  held 
^  his  course  through  good  and  through  bad 
report,  unsedncfed,  unterrifled;  and  is  how 
found  in  his  duty,  testifying  as  fearlessly 
against  the  invaders  of  Spain,  in  the  volume 
before  us,  as  he  did  against  the  spoilers  of 
Poland  in  the  very  first  of  his  publications.  It 
js  a  proud  thing  indeed  for  England,  for  poetry, 
and  for  ihankind,  ihat  all  the  illustrious  poets 
of  the  present  day — ^Byron,  Moore,  Rogers,, 
iGampbell — are  distinguished  by  their  zeal  for' 
.fttedom,  and  their  scorn  for  courtly  adula- 
tion; while  those  who  have  deserted  thalt 
manly  and  holy  Cause  have,  from  that  hour, 
felt  their  inspiration  withdrawn,  their  harp- 
strings  brpkeh,  and  the  fire  quenphed  in  their 
censers !  Even  the  Lau);ea.te,  since  his  un- 
haf)py  Vision  of  Judgment,  has  ceased  to 
sing;  and  fallen  into  undutiful  as  well  as 
ignoble  silence,  even  on  court  festivals.  As 
a  Bpecimen  of  the  tone  in  whicb  anunbonght 
Muse  aaa  yet  address  herself  to  public 
themes,  we  subjoin  a  few  stanzas  of  a  noble 
ode  to  the  Memory  of  the  Spanish  Patriots 
who  died  in  resisting  the  late  atrocious  ittva- 


"  Brave  men  who  at  the  TrocaderofeM 
Beside  yonr  canrtOda— oOnquer'dTiot,  clioughslain ! 
There  1b  ft  victory  in  dying  well 
For  Freedom — and  y«  have  not  die^  i"  vain  ; 
For  come  what  may,  there  shall  be 'hearts  in  Spain 
To 'honour,  ay,  embrace  your  martyf'd  lot, 
Cursing  the  Bigot's  and  the  Bourbon's  rihatn. 
And  looking  on  your  graves,  though  Irt^hied  not. 
As  holier,  liallow'd  ground  thin  priests  ewfld  make 
the  spot !" 

"  Yet  laugh  not  in  your  carnival  of  crime 
Too  proudly,  ye  oppressors !— Spain  was  free  ; 
Her  soil  has  felt  the  foot-prints,  and  her  clime 
Been  wiunovv'd  by  ihe  wings  of  Liberty ! 
And  these,  even  parting,  scatter  as  they  flee 
I'houghts — influences,  to  live  in  hearts  unborn, 
(Hpinlons  that  shall  wrench  the  prison-key 
J?!rom  Persecntion— >ehow  'her  mask  off-torn, 
And  tramp  her  t>loated  head  beneath  the  foot  of 
Scorn. 

"  Griory  to  them  that  die  in  this  great  cause  ! 
Kines,  Bigols,  cap  inflict  no  brand  of  shame, 
Or  sliape  of  death,  lo  shroud  them  from  applause : — 
No '. — manglera  of  the  martyr's  earthly  frame ! 


Your  hangman  fingers  oanriot  touch  his  fame. 
Still  in  your  prostrate  land  inere  shall  be  sorn« 
Proud  hearts,  the  shrines  of  Freedom'avesialflami*, 
Long  trains  of  ill  may  pass  unheeded,  dumb. 
But  V  engeance  is  behind,  and  Justice  is  to  come. ' 

pp.  78—81. 

Mr.  Campbell's  inuse,  however,  is  by  no 
means  habitually  political  j  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  pieces  in  this  volume  have  apurely 
moral  or  poetical  character.  The  exquisite 
stanzas  to  the  Rainbow,  we  believe,  are  in 
every  body's  hands ;  bilt  we  cannot  resist  the 
temptation  elf  transcribing  the  latter  part  of 
them. 

"  When  o'er  the  green  undelug'd  earth 
Heaven's  covenangt  thou  didst  shine, 
How  came  the  world'js  grey  fathers  iofib 
To  watch  tny  sacred  sign  ? 

"  And  when  its  yellow  lustre  ^mil'd 
O'er  mountains  yet  untrod^   '■ 
Each  mother  held  aloft  lier  child 
To  bless  the  bow  of  God? 

"  JMethinks,  thy  jubilee  to  keep, 
The  first- nrtadfe  aiilhem  rang. 
On  earth  dehver'd  ti-om  the  deep, 
And  the  first  poet  sang. 

"  Nor  ever  shall  the  House's  eye  , 

Unraptur'd  greet  thy  beam : 
Theme  of  primeval  prophecy, 
Be  still  the  pbfet's  iheme ! 

"  The  earth  to  thee  her  incense  yields, 
T'he  lark  thy  welcome  sings. 
When  glitt'ring  in  the  freshen'd  fields 
l^he  Snowy  mushiioom  springs ! 

"  How  gldriotis  is  thy  ^rdle  cast 
O'er  mountain,  tower,  and  town. 
Or  mirror'd  in  the  ocean  vast, 
A  thousand  fathoms  down  ! 

"  As  fresh  in  yon  horizon  dark, 
As  young  thy  beauties  seem, 
Ae  when  the  eagle  from  the  ark 
First  sported  in  thy  beam. 

"  For,  faithfid  lo  its  sacred  page, 
Heaven  still  rebuilds  thy  span. 
Nor  lets  thy  type  grow  pale  with  age 
That  first  spoke  peace  to  man." 

pp.  52—55. 

The  beautiful  verses  on  Mr.  Kemble's  re- 
tirement from  the  stage  afford  a  very  re- 
markable illustration  of  the  teijdeijcy  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  genius  to  raise  ordinary  themes 
into  occasions  of  pathetic  poetry,  and  to  invest 
trivial  occurrences  with  the  mantle  of  solemn , 
thought.    We  add  a  few  of  the  stanzas. 

"  His  was  the  spell  o'er  hearts 

Which  only  acting  lends —  ^ 
Tbgyoungest  of  the  sister  Arts, 

where  all  their  beauty  blends : 
For  ill  can  Poetry  express, 

Fulltnany  a  tone  of  ihpught  sublime. 
And  Painting,  mute  an^  motionless, 

Steals  but  a  glance  of  time. 
But  by  the  mighty  Actor  brought, 

Illusion's  perfect  triumphs  come — 
Verse  cpases  to  beiairy  thought. 

And  Sculpture  to  be  dumb." 

"High  were  the  task—too  high, 
Ye  conscions  bosomsliere! 
In  words  to  paint  your  memory 
Of  Kcmble  and  of  Lear  ! 
But  who  forgets  that  white  discrowned  head. 
Those  bursts  ofReaaon's  faalf-exiinguish'd  glare ; 
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Those  tears  upon  CordeEa's  bosom  shed, 
In  doubt  more  touch^fig  than  despair, 
If 'twas  reality  he  felt  ?" 

"  And  there  was  many  an  hour 

Ot'  blended  kindred  fame, 
When  Siddons's  auxiliar  power 

And  sister  magic  camp. 
Together  at  the  Muse's  side 

'I'he  tfagic  paragons  had  grown — 
They  were  the  children  of  her  pride, 

The  columns  of  her  throne  ! 
Anil  undivided  favour  ran 

From  heart  to  heart  in  their  pipplause, 
Save  for  the  gaUantry  of  man. 

In  lovelier  woman's  cause." — pp.  64 — 67. 

We  have  great  difficulty  in  resisting  the 
temptation  to  go  pn :  But  in  conscience  we 
must  stop  here.  We  are  ashamed,  indeed, 
to  think  how  consideiable  a  proportion  <jf  this 
little  volume  we  haye  already  transferred  into 
our  extracts.  Nor  have  we  much  to  say  of 
the  poems  we  have  not  extracted.  "  The 
Ritter  Pann"  and  "IjeuHura"  are  the  two 
longest  pieces,  after  Theodric — but  we  think 
not  the  most  successful.  Some  of  the  songs 
are  exquisite^-and  most  of  the.  occasional 
poems  too  good  for  occasions.  ^ 

The  volump  is  very  small— and  it  contains 
all  that  the  distinguished  ajithQr  has  vritten 
for  many  years.  We  regret  fhis  certainly  :— 
bu,t  we  do  not  presiiHie  to  complain  of  it. 
The  service  of  the  Muses  is  a  free  service— 
and  aU  t^ia^*  we  receive  ffona  their  v.otayiies  is 
a  free  gift,  fojr  wMch  we  are  bound  to  Jjiem 
in  gi-atitiide — not  a  tribute,  foj  the  taidy 
rendering  of  which  they  are  to  be  threatened 
.or  distrained.  They  stand  to  the  public  in 
the  relation  of  benefactors,  not  of  debtor?. 
They  shower  their  largesses  on  unthankful 
heads;  and  diselahn  the  fii-ammels  of  any 
-sordid  contract.  They  are  not  articled  clerks, 
in  short,  whom  we  are  entitled  to  scold  for 
their  idleness,  but  the  liberal  4oD<?rs  of  ip- 
inortal  possessions  j  for  which  they  require 
only  the  easy  quit-rejit  of  our  piaise.  If  Mr. 
Campbell  is  lazy,  therefore,  he  has  a  rjght  to 
.enjoy  his  laziness,  uninolested  by  our  imporr 
.tvi#ties.     If,  as  we  rather  presume  is  ifee 


ease,  he  prefer  other  employments  to  the 
feverish  occupation  of  poetry,  he  has  a  right 
surely  to  choose  his  employments — and  is 
more  likely  to  choose  well,  than  the  herd  of 
his  officious  advisers.  For  our  own  parts, 
we  are  ready  at  all  times  to  hail  his  appear- 
ances with  delight — but  we  wait  for  thein 
with  respect  and  patience ;  and  conceive  that 
we  have  no  title  to  accelerate  them  by  our 
reproaches. 

Before  oonoluding,  we  would  wish  also  to 
protect  him  agaiiist  another  kind  of  injustice. 
Comparing  the  small  bulk  of  his  pubhcations 
with  the  length  of  time  that  elapses  between 
them,  people  are  apt  to  wonder  that  so  little 
has  been  produced  after  so  long  an  incuba- 
tion, and  that  poems  are  not  better  which  are 
the  work  of  so  many  years — absurdly  suppo- 
sing, that  the  ingenious    author  is  actually 
labouring  all   the  while  at  what  he  at  last 
produces,  and  has  been  diligently  at  work 
during  the  whole  interval  in  perfecting  that 
which  is  at  last  dispovM-ed  to  fall  short  of 
perfection  !     To  those  who  know  the  habits 
of  literary  men,  nothing  however  Can  be  more 
ridiculous  than  this  supposition.    Your  true 
drudges,  with  'whom  all  that  is  intellectual 
moves  most  wretchedly  slow,  are  the  quickest 
and  most  regular  with  their  pubhcations; 
while  men  of  genius,  whose  thoughts  play 
with  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  lightning,  often 
seem  tardy  to  the  public,  because  there  are 
long  intervals  between  the  flashes !     We  are 
far  from  undervaluing  that  care  and  labour 
without  whieh  no  finished  performance  can 
ever  be  produced  by  mortals  ;  and  still  farther 
from  tbinking  it  a  reproach  to  any  author, 
that  he  takes  pains  to  render  his  works  worthy 
of  his  fame.    But  when  the  slowness  and  the 
size  of  his  publications  are  invidiously  put 
together  in  order  to  depreciate  their  merits, 
or  to^raise  a  doubt  as  to  the  force  of  the  ge- 
nius that  produced  them,  we  think  it  right  to 
enter  our  caveat  against  a  conclusion,  which 
is  as  rash  as  it  is  ungenerous ;  and  indicates 
a.  spirit  ratiher  of  detraction  than  of  reasonable 
judgment. 


(^prtl,  1805.) 


2%c  Lay  of  the  Last  Mirustrel :  a  Poem,    By  Walter  SgoTT,^Esq.  4to.  pp.  318.     Edinburgh, 
Constable  and  Co. :  Loncion,  Longman  and  Co. :  1805.* 


We  consider  this  poem  as  an  attempt  to 
transfer  the  refinements  of  modern  poetry  to 
the  matter  and  the  manner  of  the  ancient 

•  The  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  hav*,  no 
idoubt,  cast  jiis  Poetry  into  the  shade :  And  it  is 
beyond  question  that  ilfey  must  always  occupy  the 
highest  aod  most  conspicuous  place  in  that  splendid 
trophy  which  his  genius  has  reared  to  his  memory. 
Yet,  when  I  recollect  the  vehement  admiration  it 
once  excited,'  I  cannot  part  wiih  the  belief  that 
there  is  much  in  his  poetry  also,  which  our  age 
shonld  not  allow  to  be  forgotten.  And  it  is  under 
this  impression  that  I  now  venture  to  reprint  my 


metrical  romanqe.  The  author,  enamoured 
of  the  lofty  visions  of  chivalry,  and  partial 
to  the  strains  in  which  they  were  formerly 

contemporary  noiices  of  the  two  poems  whith  I 
think  produced  the  greatest  effect  at  the  lime :  the 
one  as  tkeJiTst  and  most  strikingly  original  of  the 
whole  series;  the  other  as  being  on  the  whole 
ihe  best ;  and  also  as  having  led  me  to  make  some 
remarks,  not  only  on  the  general  character  of  the 
auihor'  s  genius,  bul  on  the  peculiar  perils  of 
very  popular  poetry — of  which  the  time  that  has 
since  efcpsed  has  afforded  some  curious  illustra- 
tions. 
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embodied,  seems  to  have  employed  all  the 
resoistices  of  his  genius  in  endeavouring  to 
recall  them  to  the  favour  and  admiration  of 
the  public;  and  in  adapting  to  the  taste  of 
modem  readers  a  species  of  poetry  which 
was  once  the  delight  of  the  courtly,  but  has 
long  ceased  to  gladden  any  other  eyes  than 
those  of  the  scholar  and  the  antiquary.  This 
is  a  romance,  therefore,  composed  by  a  min- 
strel of  the  present  day;  or  such  a  romance 
as  we  may  suppose ,  would  have  been. written 
in  modern  times,  if  that  style  of  composition 
had  continued  to  be  cultivated,  and  partaken 
consequently  of  the  improvements  which 
every  branch  of  literature  has  received  since 
the  timeof  its  desertion. 

Upon  this  supposition,  it  was  evidently  Mr. 
Scott's  business  to  retain  all  that  was  good, 
and  to  reject  all  that  was  bad  in  the  models 
upon  which  he  was  to  form  himself;  adding, 
at  the  same  time,  all  the  interest  and  beauty 
which  could  possibly  be  assimilated  to  the 
manner  and  spirit  of  his  originals.  It  was  his 
duty,  therefore,  to  reform  the  rambling,  ob- 
scure, and  interminable  narratives  of  the  an- 
cient romancers — to  moderate  their  digressions 
— to  abridge  or  retrench  their  unmerciful  or 
needless  descriptions — and  to  expunge  alto- 
gether those  feeble  and  prosaic  passages,  the 
rude  stupidity  of  which  is  so  apt  to  excite  the 
derision  of  a  modem  reader.  At  the  same 
time,  he  was  to  rival,  if  he  could,  the  force  and 
vivacity  of  their  minute  and  varied  representa- 
tions— the  characteristic  simplicity  of  their 
pictures  of  manners— the  energy  and  concise- 
ness with  which  they  frequently  describe 
great  events — and  the  lively  colouring  and  ac- 
curate drawing  by  which  they  give  the  effect 
of  reality  to  every  scene  they  undertake  to 
'  delineate.  In  executing  this  arduous  task,  he 
was  permitted  to  avail  himself  of  all  that 
variety  of  style  and  manner  which  had  been 
sanctioned  by  the  ancient  practice  ;  and  bound 
to  embellish  his  performance  with  all  the 
graces  of  diction  and  versification  which  could 
be  reconciled  to  the  simplicity  and  familiarity 
of  the  minstrel's  song. 

With  what  success  Mr.  Scott's  efforts  have 
been  attended  in  the  execution  of  this  adven- 
turous undertaking,  our.  readers  will  be  better 
able  to  judge  in  the  sequel :  but,  in  the  mean 
time,  we  may  safely  venture  to  assert,  that  he 
has  produced  a  very  beautiful  and  entertain- 
ing poem,  in  a  style  which  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  original ;  and  which  will  be  allowed 
to  afford  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  genius 
of  the  author,  even  though  he  should  not  suc- 
ceed in  converting  the  public  to  his  own 
opinion  as  to  the  interest  or  dignity  of  Ihe  sub- 
ject. We  are  ourselves  inclined  indeed  to 
suspect  that  his  partiality  for  the  strains  of 
antiquity  has  imposed  a  little  upon  the  sever- 
ity of  his  judgment,  and  impaired  the  beauty 
of  the  present  imitation,  by  directing  his  at- 
tention rather  to  what  was  characteristic,  than 
to  what  was  unexceptionable  in  his  originals. 
Though  he  has  spared  too  many  of  their  faults, 
however,  he  has  certainly  improved  upon 
Iheir  beauties:  and  while  we  can  scarcely 
b'iiv  lenretting,  that  the  feuds  of  Border  chief- 


tains should  have  monopolised  as  mucli  pot- 
try  as  might  have  served  to  immortalise  the 
whole  baronage  of  the  empire,  we  are  the 
more  inclined  to  admire  the  interest  and  mag- 
nificence which  he  has  contrived  to  communi- 
cate to  a  subject  so  unpromising. 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  conduct 
of  the  main  story,  the  manner  of  introducing 
it  must  be  allowed  to  be  extremely  poetical. 
An  aged  minstrel  who  had  "harped  to  King 
Charles  the  Good,"  and  learned  to  love  his  art 
at  a  time  when  it  was  Jxonoured  by  all  that 
was  distinguished  in  rank  or  in  genius,  having 
fallen  into  neglect  and  misery  in  the  evil  days 
of  the  usurpation,  and  the  more  frivolous  gaie- 
ties or  bitter  contentions  of  the  succeeding 
reigns,  is  represented  as  wandering  about  the 
Border  in  poverty  and  solitude,  a  few  years 
after  the  Revolution.  In  this  situation  he  is 
driven,  by  want  and  weariness,  to  seek  shelter 
in  the  Border  castle  of  the  Duchess  of  Buo- 
cleuch  and  Monmouth ;  and  being  cheered  by 
the  hospitality  of  his  reception,  offers  to  sing 
"  an  ancient  strain,"  relating  to  the  old  war- 
riors of  her  family ;  and  after  some  fruitless 
attempts  to  recall  the  long-forgotten  melody, 
pours  forth  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,'' 
in  six  cantos,  very  skilfully  divided  by  some 
recurrence  to  his  own  situation,  and  some 
complimentary  interruptions  from  Ms  noble 
auditors. 

The  construction  of  a  fable  seems  by  no 
means  the  forte  of  our  modern  poetical  wri- 
ters ;  and  no  great  artifice,  in  that  respect,  was 
to  be  expected,  perhaps,  from  an  imitator  of 
the  ancient  romancers.  Mr.  Scott,  indeed, 
has  himself  insinuated,  that  he  considered  the 
story  as  an  object  of  very  subordinate  im- 
portance ;  and  that  he  was  less  solicitous  to 
deliver  a  regular  narrative,  than  to  connect 
such  a  series  of  incidents  as  might  enable  him 
to  introduce  the  manners  he  had  undertaken 
to  delineate,  and  the  imagery  with  which 
they  were  associated.  Though  the  conception 
of  the  fable  is,  probably  from  these  causes, 
exceedingly  defective,  it  is  proper  to  lay  a 
short  sketch  of  it  before  our  readers,  both  for 
the  gratification  of  their  curiosity,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  application  of  the  remarks  we  may 
be  afterwards  tempted  to  offer. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  the  Lord  of 
Branksome,  was  slain  in  a  skirmish  with  the 
Cars,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. He  left  a  daughter  of  matchless  beauty, 
an  infant  son,  and  a  high-minded  widow,  who, 
though  a  very  virtuous  and  devout  person,  was 
privately  addicted  to  the  study  of  Magic,  in 
which  she  had  been  initiated  by  her  father. 
Lord  Cranstoun  their  neighbour  was  at  feud 
with  the  whole  clan  of  Scott ;  but  had  fallen 
desperately  in  love  with  the  daughter,  who 
returned  his  passion  with  equal  sincerity  and 
ardour,  though  withheld,  by-her  duty  to  hiSr 
mother,  from  uniting  her  destiny  with  his. 
The  poem  opens  with  a  description  of  the  war- 
like establishment  of  Branksome-hall ;  and 
the  first  incident  which  occurs  is  a  dialogue 
between  the  Spirits  of  the  adjoining  mountain 
and  river,  who,  after  consulting  the  stars,  de- 
clare that  no  good  fortune  can  ever  bless  the 
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mansion  "  till  pride  be  quelled,  and  love  be 
free,"  The  lady,  whose  forbidden  studies 
"!had  taught  her  to  understand  the  language  of 
"uch  speakers,  overhears  this  conversation; 
and  vows,  if  possible,  to  retain  her  purpose  in 
spite  of  it.  She  calls  a  gallant  knight  of  her 
train,  therefore,  and  directs  him  to  ride  im- 
.mediately  to  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  and  there 
to  ask,  froni  the  monk  of  St.  Mary's  aisle,  the 
mighty  book  that  was  hid  in  the  tomb  of  the 
wizard  Michael  Scott.  The  remainder  of  the 
first  canto  is  occupied  with  the  night  journey 
of  the  warrior.  When  he  delivers  his  mes- 
sage, the  monk  appears  filled  with  consterna- 
tion and  terror,  but  leads  him  at  last  through 
many  galleries  and  chapels  to  the  spot  where 
the  wizard  was  interred ;  and,  after  some  ac- 
count of  his  life  and  character,  the  warrior 
heaves  up  the  tomb-stone,  and  is  dazzled  by 
the  streaming  splendour  of  an  ever-burning 
lamp,  vtfhich  illuminates  the  sepulchre  of  the 
enehantei;.  With  trembling  hand  he  takes 
the  book  from  the  side  of  the  deceased,  and 
hurries  home  with  it  in  his  bosom. 

In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Cranstoun  and  the 
lovely  Margaret  have  met  at  dawn  in  the 
woods  adjacent  to  the  castle,  and  are  repeat- 
ing their  vows  of  true  love,  when  they  are 
startled  by  the  approach  of  a  horseman.  The 
lady  retreats ;  and  the  lover  advancing,  finds 
it  to  be  the  messenger  from  Branksome,  with 
whom,  as  an  hereditary  enemy,  he  thinks  it 
necessary  to  enter  immediately  into  combat. 
The  poor  knight,  fatigued  with  his  nocturnal 
adventures,  is  dismounted  at  the  first  shock, 
and  falls  desperately  wounded  to  the  ground ; 
while  Lord  Cranstoun,  relenting  towards  the 
kinsman  of  his  beloved,  directs  his  page  to 
attend  him  to  the  castle,  and  gallops  home 
before  any  alarm  can  be  given.  Lord  Cran- 
stoun's  page  is  something  unearthly.  It  is  a 
little  misshapen  dwarf,  whom  he  found  one 
day  when  he  was  hunting,  in  a  solitary  glen, 
and  took  home  with  him.  It  never  speaks, 
except  now  and  then  to  cry  "  Lost !  lost ! 
lost !"  and  is,  on  the  whole,  a  hateful,  mali- 
'cious  little  urchin,  with  no  one  good  quality 
but  his  unaccountable  attachment  and  fidelity 
to  his  master.  This  personage,  on  approaching 
the  wounded  Borderer,  discovers  the  mighty 
book  in  his  bosom,  which  he  finds  some  diffi- 
culty in  opening,  and  has  scarcely  had  time 
to  read  a  single  spell  in  it,  when  he  is  struck 
down  by  an  invisible  hand,  and  the  clasps  of 
the  magic  volume  shut  sviddenly  more  closely 
than  ever.  This  one  spell,  however,  enables 
him  to  practice  every  kind  of  illusion.  He 
lays  the  wounded  knight  on  his  horse,  and 
leads  him  into  the  castle,  while  the  warders 
see  nothing  but  a  wain  of  hay.  He  throws 
him  down,  unperceived,  at  the  door  of  the 
lady's  chamber,  and  turns  to  make  good  his 
retreat.  In  passing  through  the  court,  how- 
ever, he  sees  the  young  heir  of  Buccleuch  at 
play,  and,  assuming  the  form  of  one  of  his 
companions,  tempts  him  to  go  out  with  him 
to  the  woods,  where,  as  soon  as  they  pass  a 
rivulet,  he  resumes  his  own  shape,  and  bounds 
away.  The  bewildered  child  is  met  by  two 
English  archers,'  who  make  prize  of  him,  and 
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carry  him  off,  while  the  goblin  page  returns 
to  the  castle ;  where  he  personates  the  young 
baron,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  whole 
inhabitants. 

The  lady  finds  the  wounded  knight,  and 
eagerly  employs  charms  for  his  recovery,  that 
she  may  learn  the  story  of  his  disaster.  The 
lovely  Margaret,  in  the  mean  time,  is  sitting 
in  her  turret,  gazing  on  the  western  star,  and 
musing  on  the  scenes  of  the  morning,  whpn 
she  discovers  the  blazing  beacons  that  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  an  English  enemy. 
The  alarm  is  immediately  given,  and  bustling 
preparation  made  throughout  the  mansion  for 
(iefence.  The  English  force  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Lords  Howard  and  Dacre  speedily 
appears  before  the  castle,  leading  with  theni 
the  young  Buccleuch;  and  propose  that  the 
lady  should  -either  give  up  Sir  William  of 
Deloraine  (who  had  been  her  messenger  to 
Melrose),  as  having*  incurred  the  guilt  of 
march  treason,  or  receive  an  English  garrison 
within-  her  wall's.  She  answers,  with  mufch 
spirit,  that  her  kinsman  will  clear  himself  of 
the  imputation  of  treason  by  single  combat, 
and  that  no  foe  shall  ever  get  admittance  into 
her  fortress.  The  English  Lords,  being  se- 
cretly apprised  of  the  approach  of  powerful 
succours  to  the  besieged,  agree  to  the  proposal 
of  the  combat;  and  stipulate  that  the  boy 
shall  be  restored  to  liberty  or  detained  in 
bondage,  according  to  the  issue  of  the  battle. 
The  lists  are  appointed  for  the  ensuing  day; 
and  a,  truce  being  proclaimed  in  the  mean 
time,  the  opposite  bands  mingle  in  hospitality 
ajid  friendship. 

Deloraine  being  wounded,  was  expected  to 
appear  by  a  champion  ;  and  some  contention 
arises  for  the  honour  of  that  substitution. — 
This,  however,  is  speedily  terminated  by  a 
person  in  the  armour  of  the  warrior  himself, 
who  encounters  the  English  champion,  slays 
him,  and  leads  his  captive  young  chieftain  to 
the  embraces  of  his  mother.  At  this  moment 
Deloraine  himself  appears,  half-clothed  and 
unarmed,  to  claim  the  combat  which  has  been 
terminated  in  his  absence !  and  all  flock 
around  the  stranger  who  had  personated  him 
so  successfully.  He  unclasps  his  helmet; 
and  behold!  Lord  Cranstoun  of  Teviotside  I 
The  lady,  overcome  with  gratitude,  and  the 
remembrance  of  the  spirits''  prophecy,  con- 
sents to  foreg'O  the  feud,  and  to  give  the  fair 
hand  of  Margaret  to  that  of  the  enamoured 
Baron.  The  rites  of  betrothment  are  then 
celebrated  with  great  magTiificence ;  and  a 
splendid  entertainment  given  to  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  chieftains  whom  the  alarm 
had  assembled  at  Branksome.  Lord  Cran- 
stoun's  page  plays  several  unlucky  tricks 
during  the  festival,  and  breeds  some  dissen- 
sion among  the  warriors.  To  soothe  their 
ireful  mood,  the  minstrels  are  introduced, 
who  recite  three  ballad  pieces  of  considerable 
merit.  Just  as  their  songs  are  ended,  a  super 
natural  darkness  spreads  itself  through  the 
hall ;  a  tremendous  flash  of  lightning  and  peal 
of  thunder  ensue,  which  break  just  on  the 
spot  where  the  goblin  page  had  been  seated, 
who  is  heard  to  cry  "  Foun  1 !  found !  found  1" 
2F 
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and  is  no  more  to  be  seen,  when  the  darkness 
clears  away.  The  whole  party  is  .ehilled  with 
terror  at  this  -extraordinary  incident ;  and 
Deloraine  protests  that  he  distinctly  saw  the 
figure  of  the  ancient  wizard  Michael  Scott  in 
the  middle  of  the  lightniiig.  The  lady  re- 
nounces for  ever  the  unhallowed  study  of 
magic;  and  all  the  chieftains,  struck  with 
awe  and  consternation,  vow  to  make  a  pil- 
grim^e  to  Melrose,  to  implore  rest  and  for- 
giveness for  the  spirit  of  the  departed  sorcerer. 
With  the  description  of  this  ceremony  the 
minstrel  closes  his  "Lay." 

Frorn  this  little  sketch  of  the  story,  our 
readers  Will  easily  perceive,  that,  however 
well  calculated  it  may  be  for  the  introduction 
of  picturescjue  imagery,  "or  the  display  of  ex- 
traordinai'y  incident,  it  has  but  little  preten- 
sion to  the  praise  of  a  regular  or  coherent 
narrative.  The  magic  of  the  lady,  the  mid- 
night visit  to  Me]rose,.and  the  mighty  book 
of  the  pnchanter,  which  occupy  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  whole  poem,  and  engToss  the 
attention  of  the  reader  for  a  long  time  after 
the  commencement  of  the  narrative,  are  of 
no  use  whatsoever  in  the  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  the  fable, .and  do  not  contribute,  in 
ajiy  degree,  either  to  the  pjoduction  or  ex- 
planation of  the  incidents  that  follow.  The 
whole  charajCter  andproepedingsiof  the  goblin 
page,  in  like  manner,  may  be,  considered  as 
merely  episodical ;  for  though  he  is  employed 
in  some  of  the  subordinate  incidents,  it  is 
remarkable  that  ao  ma,terial  part  of  the  fable 
requires  the  intervention  of  supernatural 
agency.  The  young  Buccleuch  might  have 
wandered  into  the  wood,  although  he  had  not 
been  decoyed  by  a  goblin ;  and  the  dame 
might  have  given  her  daughter  to  the  deliverer 
of  her  son,  although  she  had  never  listened 
fo  the  prattlement  of  the  river  and  mountain 
spirits.  There  is,  besides  all  this,  a  great  deal 
»f  gratuitous  and  digressive  description,  and 
the  whole  sixth  canto  ma,y  be  said  to  be  re- 
dundant. The  story  should  naturally  end 
with  the  union  of  the  lovers ;  and  the  account 
of  the  feast,  and  the  minstrelsy  that  solem- 
nised their  betrothment  is  a  sort  of  epilogue, 
superadded  after  the  catastrophe  is  complete. 
But  though  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to 
.point  out  these  obvious  defects  in  the  struc- 
iure  of  the  fable,  we  h^ve  no  hesitation  in 
conceding  to  the  author,  that  the  fable  is  but! 
a  secondary  consideration  in  performances  of ! 
this  nature.  A  poem  is  intended  to  please  by  1 
the  :iraages  it  suggests,  and  the  feelingfi  it 
inspires ;  and  if  it  contain  delightful  images 
and  affeoting  sentiments,  our  pleasure  will  not 
be  materially  impaired  by  some  slight  want 
ef  probability  or  coherence  in  the  narrative 
by  which  they  are  connected.  The  callida. 
junetura  of  its  members  is  a  grace,  no  doubt, 
which  ought  ahvays  to  be  aiined  at,;  but  the' 
quality  of  the  members  themselves  is  a  con-  \ 
sideration  of  far  hi^er  importance;  and  that 
by  which  alone  the  success  and  character  of 
the  work  must  be  .ultimately  decided.  The 
adjustment  of  a  fable  may  indicate  the  indus- 
try or  the  judgment  of* the  writer;  but  the 
Genius  of  the  poet  can  only  be  shown  in  his 


management  of  its  successive  incidents.  L*i 
these  more  essential  particulars,  Mr.  Scott's 
merits,  we  think,  are  unequivocal.  He  writes 
throughout  with  the  spirit  and  the  force  of  a 
poet ;  and  though  he  occasionally  discovers  a. 
little  too  much,  pej-haps,  of  the  "brave  neg- 
lect," and  is  frequently  inattentive  to  the 
delicate  propriety  and  scrupulous  correctness 
of  his  diction,  he  compensates  for  those  de- 
fects by  the  fire  and  animation  of  his  whole 
composition,  and  the  brilliant  colouring  and 
prominent  features  of  the  figures  with  which 
he  has  enlivened  it.  We  shall  now  proceed 
to  lay  before  our  readers  some  of  the  passages 
which  have  made  the  greatest  impression  on 
our  own  minds;  subjoining,  at  the  same  time, 
such  observations  as  they  have  mOs^  forcibly 
suggested. 

In  the  very  first  rank  of  poetical  excellence, 
we  are  inclined  to  place  the  introductory  and 
concluding  lines  of  every  canto;  in  which  the 
ancient  strain  is  suspended,  and  the  feelings 
and  situation  of  the  Miristrei  himself  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  the  author.  The 
elegance  and  the  beauty  of  this  seflmg,  if  we 
may  so  call  it,  though  entirely  of  modern 
workmanshift  appears  to  us  to  be  fully  more 
worthy  of  admiration  than  the  bolder  relief 
of  the  antiques  which  it  .encloses ;  ajiid  leads 
us  to  regrjel  .tliat  the  author  should  have  wast- 
ed, in  imitation  and  apriquarian  researches, 
so  much  of  those  powers  which  seein  fully 
equal  to  the  task  of  raising  him  an  independent 
reputation.  In  confimjatwn  of  these  remarks, 
we  give  a  considerabte  part  «f  the  introduc- 
tion to  .the  whole  poem : — 

"  The  way  >vas  long,  the  wind  was  cold, 
The  Minstrel  was  infirm  and  old  ; 
His  wither' d  cbeek,  and  tresses  gray, 
Seetn'd  to  have  known  a  better  day ; 
The  harp,  his  sole  remaining  joy, 
Was  carried  by  an  orphan  boy. 
The  la^  of  all  the  Bards  was  he, 
Who  sung  of  Border  chivalry  ; 
For,  welt-a-day  !  their  date  was  fled. 
His  tuneful  brethren  all  were  dead ; 
And  be,  neglected  and  oppress'd, 
Wish'd  to  be  with  them,  and  at  rest! 
No  more,  on  prancing  palfrey  borne. 
He  caroll'd,  light  as  lark  at  morn  ; 
No  longer,  courted  and  car^ss'd, 
High  plac'd  in  hall,  a  welcome  guest, 
He  pour'd,  to  lord  and  lady  .gay, 
The  unpremeditated  lay  ! 
Old  times  were  chang'd,  old  manner?  0qq$  ! 
A  stranger  fill'd  the  Swarts'  throne^ 
The  bigots  of  the  iron  time 
Had  caTl'd  his  harmless  art  a  crime.  ' 

A  wand'ring  harper,  ?oorn'd  and  poor. 
He  hegg'd  his  bread  from  door  to  dpor.; 
And  tun'd,  to  please  a  peasant's  ear, 
"I'he  harp,  a  King  had  lov'd  to  hear." — pp.3,  4. 

After  describing  his  introduction  to 'the 
presence  of  the  Duchess,  and  his  offer  to 
entertain  her  with  his  mUsic,  the  description 
projteeeds : — 

"  The  humble  boon  was  soon  obtain'd; 
The  aged  Minstrel  audience  gain'd. 
But,  when  he  reach'd  the  room  of  state, 
Where  she.  with  all  her  Indies,  sate. 
Perchance  he  wish'd  his  boon  denied  ! 
■For,  when  to  tune  his  harp  he  tried. 
Wis  trembling  hand  had  lost  the  ease 
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Which  marks  security  to  picas?  ; 
And  scenes,  long  past,  of  joy  and  pain. 
Came  wild'ring  o'er  his  aged  brain — 

"  Amid  the  strings  his  fingers  stray'd, 
And  an  uncertain  warbhng  made"— 
And  oft  he  shook  his  hoary  head. 
But  when  he  caught  |he  measure  wild. 
The  old  man  rais  d  iiis  face  and  smi'l'd ; 
And  lighten'd  lip  his  taded  eye, 
With  all  the  ppel's  ecsiasy  ! 
In  varying  cadence,  soft  Or  strong. 
He  swept  the  sounding  chords  along ; 
The  present  scene,  the  future  lot, 
His  toils^  his  wants,  were  all  forgot ; 
Gold  dimdence,  and  age's  frost, 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  were- lost. 
Each  blank,  in  ia<t,hiess  mem'ry  void. 
The  poet's  glowing  tbotighit  supplied ; 
And,  while  his  harp  re^onsiv^  iruiig, 
'Twas  thus  the  latest  Minstkel  sung." 

.      p.  6.— '8. 

We  add,  chiefly  on  jtccaunt  of  their  brevity. 
the  following  lanes,  which  immediatdy  suc- 
ceed the  description  of  the  funeral  rites  of 
the  English  eharhpion : — 

"  The  harp's  wild  notes,  though  hush'd  the  sooig, 
The  mimic  march  of  death  piolong ; 
Now  seems  it  far,  and  n»w  a-near, 
Now  meets,  and  now  eludes  the  ear ; 
Now  seems  some  moantaiti's  side  to  sweep, 
Now  faintly  dies  in  valjey  deep; 
Seems  now  as  if  thjB  MinstVel's  wail,   ' 
Now  the  sad  requiem  loads  the^ale ; 
Last,  o'er  the  warrior's  closing  grave, 
Bings  the  full  phoir  in  choral  stave."    ' 

pp.  155, 156. 

The  close  of  the  poem  is  as  follows : — 

'Hush'd  is  the  harp — th«  Minstrel tgowe. 

And  did  he  wander  forth  Alone  ? 

Alone,  in  indigence  ai;d  age. 

To  linger  out  his  pilgrimage  t 

Nu ! — close  beneath  proud  Newark's  toWef , 

Arose  the  MiiiBtr«l^s  lowly  -bowfer  i 

A  simple  hut ;  but  there  was  seen 

!r^  little  garden  hedg'd  with  green, 

The  cheerful  he,arth  and  lattice  clean. 

There,  shelter'd  wand'rers,  by  the  hlaze, 
,  Oft  heard  the  tale  of  other  days ; 

For  much  he  lov'd  to  ope  his  door, 

And  give  iJie  aid  he  begged  before. 

;6o  ptias'd  the  winter's  day-^but  gtill, 

SVJien  su-ramer  smil'd  on  sweet  BiOwhiH, 

And  July's  eve,  with  balmy  breath, 

Wav'd  the  blue-bells  on  Newark's  heath ; 

And  flourish'd,  broad,  BlacTtandro's  oal?, 

The  aged  'Harper's  soul  awcdie ! 

Theii  would  he  sing  achievements  high, 

.And  circjamstance  o'  Chivalry ; 

Till  the  raptitraweller  would  stay. 

Forgetful  of  the  cloaing  day .; 

And  Yarrow,  as  he  roll'd  along, 

Sore  burden  lo  the  Minstrel's  song." 

pp.  19S,  m. 

Besides,  these,  -which  are  altogether  &e- 
taohed  from  the  lyric  effusions  rof  the  min- 
strel, some  of  the  jnosi  interfisiitig  passages 
of  the  poem  are  those  in  which  he  drops  the 
business  of  the  story,  to  moralise,  and  apply 
to  his  own  situation  the  images  and  reflec- 
tions it  has  suggested.  After  concluding  one 
canto  with  an  account  of  iJhe  warlike  array 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  the  jEnglish  in- 
vaderSj'he  opens  the  succeeding. pae  with  the 
following  beautiful  verses  :— 

"  Sweet  Tevidt !  by  thy  silver  tide. 

The  glaring  bale-fiies  blaze  no  more ! 


No  longer  steel-clad  warriors  ride 
Along  thy  wild  and  willow'd  shore  ; 

Where'er  thou  wind'st,  by  dale  or  hill, 

All,  all  is  peaceful,  all  is  still. 
As  if  thy  waves,  since  Time  was  born. 

Since  first  they  roll'd  their  way  to  Tweed, 

Had  otily  heard  the  shepherd's  reed, 
Npr  started  at  the  bugle-born ! 

"  Unlike  the  tide  of  human  time. 

Which,  though  it  change  in  ceaseless  flow 
Retains  each  grief,  retains  each  crime. 

It's  earliest  course  was  dooffi'd  to  know  ; 
And,  darker  as  it  downward  bears, 
Is  stain'd  with  past  and  present  tears ! 

Low  as  that  tide  has  ebb'd  with  me. 
It  still  reflects  to  Mem'ry's  eye 
The  hpur,  my  brave,  my  pnly  bpyj 
•      Fell  by  the  side  of  great  Dundee. 
Why,  when  (he  volleying  m«skel  play'd 
Against  the  bloody  Highland  blade. 
Why  was  not  I  beside  him  laid  ! — 
Enough — he  died  the  death  of  japne ; 
Enough— he  died  with  Conquering  Grseme." 
^^  pp.  93,  94. 

There  are  several  qther  detached  passages 
of  eqnal  beauty,  which  mig^  bp  quoted  in 
proof  of  the  effect  which  is  produced  by  this 
dramatic  interference  of  the  narraitor ;  but  we 
hasten  to  lay  befoS-e  oar  readers  some  of  the 
more  characteristic  parts  of  the  performance. 

The  ancient  romance  owes  much  of  its 
interest  to  the  lively  piettire  wiiich  it  affwds 
of  the  times  of  chivalry,  and  of  those  visages, 
maimers,  and  institutions  which  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  associate  in  our  minds, 
with  a  certain  combination  of  magnifipenco 
with  simplieity,  and  iemcUy  with  roaantic 
honour.  The  representations  contoined  in 
those  performances,  however,  are  for  the 
most  part  too  rude  and  naked  to  give  com- 
plete satisfaction.  The  execution  is  always 
extremely  unequal;  and  though  the  writei 
sometimes  touches  upon  the  appropriate  feel- 
ing with  great  effect  and  feliptty,  stiH  this 
appears  to  be  done  more  by  acpid,ejiit  than 
design;  and  he  wanders  away  immediately 
into  aU  sorts  of  ludicrous  or  uninteresting  de- 
tails, without  any  apparent  ponscionsnflss  of 
incongruity.  Tfese^defe.cts,  Mr.  Scott  has 
corredted  with  admiif?,ble  address  and  judg- 
ment in  the  ^eater^^art  o(f  the  work  now 
before  us ;  and  while  &  hasjexhibited  a  very 
striking  and  impressive  picture  of  the  old 
feudal  usages  and  mstitution^j  he  has  shown 
still  greater  talent  in  engrafting  upon  those 
jdeseiiptions  all  the  tender  or  tnagaanimous 
emotions  to  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
story  naturally  give  rise.  Without  irhpairing 
the  antique  air  of  the  whcflejiiece,  or  '^^j^^^ig 
the  siiitplioity  of  the  balkd  ^tyle,  he  b^^on- 
trived  in  this  way,  to  impart  a  much  greater 
dignity,  and  more  powerful  interest  to  his 
production,  than  could  ever  lie  attained  by 
the  unskilful  and  unsteady  deflineations  of 
■the  old  ffomancers.  Nothing,  we  think,  can 
afford  a  fteer  itostTatiOn  Of  tlis  te,piark,  than 
the  opening  stanzas  of  the  whole  poem ;  they 
transport  us  at  once  into  the  d^ys  f<rf  knightly 
daring  and  feudal  hostility ;  at  th^  same  time 
that  they  :8iaggest,  and  in  a  ver^  interesting 
way,  all  those  «after  sentiments  Which  arise 
out  of  some  parts  of  the  idesoripfion. 
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The  feast  was  over  in  Branksome  tower  ; 
And  the  Ladye  had  gone  to  her  secret  bower ; 
Her  bower,  that  was  guarded  by  word  and  by 
Deadly  to  hear,  and  deadly  lo  tell— ^  [spell 

Jesu  Maria,  shield  us  well ! 
No  living  wight,  save  the  Ladye  alone, 
Had  dar'd  to  cross  the  threshold  stone. 
'  The  tables  were  drawn,  it  was  idlesse  all ; 

Knight,  and  page,  and  household  squire, 
lioiterM  through  the  lofty  hall, 

Or  crowded  round  the  ample  fire. 
The  stag-hounds,  weary  with  the  chase. 

Lay  stretch'd  upon  the  rushy  floor. 
And  urg'd  in  dreams  the  forest  race, 

From  Teviot-stone  to  EsUdale-moor." 

pp.  9,  10. 

After  a  very  picturesque  representation  of 
the  military  establishment  of  this  old  baronial 
fortress,  the  minstrel  proceeds, 

"  Many  a  valiant  knight  is  here ; 

But  he,  the  Chieftain  of  them  all, 

His  sword  hangs  rusting  on  the  wall, 
Beside  his  broken  spear ! 

Bards  long  shall  tell. 

How  Lord  Walter  fell ! 

When  startled  burghers  fled,  afar, 

The  furies  of  the  Border  war ; 

When  the  streets  of  high  Dunedin 

Saw  lances  uleam,  ancT falchions  redden, 
r    And  heard  the  slogan's  deadly  yell — 

Then  the  Chief  of  Branksome  fell ! 

"  Can  piety  the  discord  heal. 

Or  staunch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 
'  Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No!  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine. 

In  mutual  pilgrimage,  they  drew ; 
Implor'd,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs,  their  own  red  falchions  slew. 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughter'd  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot ! 

"  In  sorrow  o'er  Lord  Walter's  bier, 
The  warlike  foresters  had  bent  ; 
And  many  a  flower  and  many  a  tear. 

Old  Teviot's  maids  and  matron's  lent : 
But,  o'er  her  warrior's  bloody  bier. 
The  Ladye  dropp'd  nor  sigh  nor  tear! 
Vengeance,  deep-brooding  o'er  the  slain. 

Had  lock'd  the  source  of  softer  woe; 
And  burning  pride,  and  high  disdain. 

Forbade  the  rising  tear  to  flow  ; 
Until,  amid  his  sorrowing  clan. 

Her  son  lisp'd  from  the  nurse's  knee — 
'  And,  if  I  live  to  be  a  man. 
My  father's  death  reveng'd  shall  be  !' 
Then  fast  the  moiher's  tears  did  seek 
To  dew  the  infant's  kindling  cheek.'! — pp.12 — 15. 

There  are  not  many  passages  in  English 
poetr]^^more  impressive  than  some  parts  of 
this  extract.  As  another  illustration  of  the 
prodigious  imjjrovement  which  the  style  of  the 
old  romance  is  capable  of  receiving  from  a 
more  liberal  admixture  of  pathetic  sentiments 
and  gentle  affections,  we  insert  the  following 
jiassage ;  where  the  effect  of  the  picture  is 
tinely  assisted  by  the  contrast  of  its  two  com- 
partments. 

"  So  pass'd  the  day — the  ev'ning  fell, 
'Twas  near  the  time  of  curfew  bell ; 
The  air  was  mild,  the  wind  was  calm. 
The  stream  was  smooth,  the  dew  was  balm ; 
Ey'n  the  rude  watchman,  on  the  tower, 
Kojoy'd  and  blessed  the  lovely  hour. 


Far  more  fair  Margaret  lov'd  and  bless'd 
The  hoiir  of  silence  and  of  rest. 

On  the  high  turret,  sitting  lone, 
She  wak'd  at  limes  the  lute's  soft  tone ; 
Touch'd  a  wild  note,  and  all  between 
Thought  of  the  bower  of  hawthorns  green; 
Her  golden  hair  stream'd  free  from  band, 
Her  fair  cheek  rested  on  her  hand. 
Her  blue  eye  sought  the  west  afar, 
For  lovers  love  the  western  star. 

"  Is  yon  the  star  o'er  Penchryst-Pen, 
That  rises  slowly  to  her  ken, 
Andr  spreading  broad  its  wav'ring  light, 
Shakes  its  loose  tresses  on  the  night  ? 
Is  yon  red  glare  the  western  star  ? — 
Ah!  'tis  the  beacon-blaze  of  war ! 
Scarce  could  she  draw  her  tighten'd  breath ; 
For  well  she  knew  the  fire  ot  death ! 

"  The  warder  view'd  it  blazing  strong. 
And  blew  his  war-note  loud  and  long, 
Till,  at  the  high  and  haughty  sound. 
Rock,  wood,  and  river,  rung  around  ; 
The  blast  alarm'd  the  festal  hall. 
And  startled  forth  the  warriors  all ; 
Far  downward  in  the  castle-yard, 
Full  many  a  torch  and  cresset  glar'd ; 
And  helms  and  plumes,  confusedly  toss'd, 
Were  in  the  blaze  half  seen,  half  lost; 
And  spears  in  wild  disorder  shook, 
Like  reeds  beside  a  frozen  brook. 

"  The  Seneschal,  whose  silver  hair, 
Was  redden'd  by  the  torches'  glare, , 
Stoocl  in  the  midst,  with  gesture  proud, 
And  issued  forth  his  mandates  loud — 
'  On  Penchryst  glows  a  bale  of  fire. 
And  three  are  kindling  on  Priesthaughswire,' 
&c.— pp.  83—85. 

In  these  passages,  the  poetry  of  Mr.  Scott  i« 
entitled  to  a  decided  preference  over  that  of 
the  earlier  minstrels;  not  only  from  the 
greater  consistency  and  condensation  of  his 
imagery,  but  from  an  intrinsic  superiority  in 
the  nature  of  his  materials.  From  the  im- 
provemeiit  of  taste,  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
finer  feelings  of  the  heart,  poetry  acquires,  in 
a  refined  Eige,  many  new  and  invaluable  ele- 
ments, which  are  necessarily  unknown  in  'a 
period  of  greater  simplicity.  The  description 
of  external  objects,  however,  is  at  all  times 
equally  inviting,  and  equally  easy ;  and  many 
of  the  pictures  which  nave  been  left  by  the 
ancient  romancers  must  be  admitted  to  pos- 
sess, along  with  great  diffuseness  and  home- 
liness of  diction,  an  exactness  and  vivacity 
which  cannot  be  easily  exceeded.  In  this 
part  of  his  undertaking,  Mr.  Scott  therefore 
had  fewer  advantages;  but  we  do  not  think 
that  his  success  has  Ijeen  less  remarkable. 
In  the  following  description  of  Melrose,  wliich 
introduces  the  second  canto,  the  reader  will 
observe  how  skilfully  he  calls  in  the  aid  of 
sentimental  associations  to  heighten  the  effect 
of  the  picture  which  he  presents  to  the  eye : 

"  If  thou  wouldst  view  fair  Melrose  aright, 
Go  visit  it  by  the  pale  moonlight : 
For  the  gay  beams  of  lightsome  day 
Gild,  but  to  flout,  the  ruins  gray. 
When  the  broken  arches  are  black  in  night. 
And  each  shafted  oriel  glimmers  white ; 
When  the  cold  light's  uncertain  shower 
Streams  on  the  ruin'd  central  lower; 
When  buttress  and  buttress,  alternately, 
Seem  frarn'd  of  ebon  and  ivory ; 
When  silver  edges  the  imagery, 
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And  the  scrolls  that  teach  thee  to  live  and  die ; 

When  distant  Tweed  is  heard  to  rave, 

And  the  owlet  to  hoot  o'er  the  dead  man's  grave  j 

Then  go  !^-but  go  alone  the  while — 

Then  view  St.  David's  ruined  pile! 

And,  home  returning,  soothly  swear. 

Was  never  scene  so  sad  and  fair !"    -pp.  35,  36. 

In  the  following  passage  he  is  less  ambi- 
tious; and  confines  himself,  as  an  ancient 
minstrel  would  have  done  on  the  occasion,  to 
a  minute  and  picturesque  representation  of 
the  visible  object  before  him  :■ — 

"  When  for  the  lists  they  sought  the  plain, 
The  stately  Ladye's  silken  rein 

Did  noble  Howard  hold  ; 
Unarmed  by  her  side  he  walk'd, 
And  much,  'n  courteous  phrase,  they  talk'd 

Of  ftats  of  arms  of  old. 
Costly  his  garb— his  Flemish  ruff 
Fell  o'er  his  doublet  shap'd  of  buff, 

With  satiii  slash'd,  and  lin'd  ; 
Tawny  his  boot,  and  "old  his  spur. 
His  cloak  was  all  of  Poland  fur. 

His  hose  with  silver  twin'd ; 
His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marohmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt ; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  theBord'rers  still 
Call'd  noble  Howard,  Belled  Will."— p.  141. 

The  same  scrupulous  adherence  to  tlie  style 
of  the  old  romance,  though  greatly  improved 
in  point  of  brevity  and  selection;  is  discernible 
in  the  following  animated  description  of  the 
feast,  which  terminates  the  poem  : — 

"  The  spousal  rites  were  ended  soon ; 
'Twas  now  the  merry  hour  of  noon, 
And  in  the  lofty-arched  hall 
Was  spread  the  gorgeous  festival : 
Steward  and  squire,  with  heedful  haste, 
Marshall'd  the  rank  of  every  guest ; 
Pages,  with  ready  blade,  were  there. 
The  mighty  meal  to  carve  and  share. 
O'er  capon,  heron-shew,  and  crane. 
And  princely  peacock's  gilded  train. 
And  o'er  the  boar's  head,  garnish'd  brave,     , 
And  cygnet  from  St.  Mary's  wave  ; 
O'er  ptarmigan  and  venison, 
The  priest  had  spoke  his  benison. 
Then  rose  the  riot  and  the  din. 
Above,  beneath,  without,  within ! 
For,  from  the  lofty  balcony, 
Rung  trumpet,  shalm,  and  psaltery; 
Their  clanging  bowls  old  warriors  quaff'd, 
Loudly  they  spoke,  and  loudly  laugh'd  ; 
Whisper'd  young  knights,  in  tone  more  mild. 
To  ladies  fair,  and  ladies  smil'd.  ^ 

The  hooded  hawks,  high  perch'd  on  beam. 
The  clamour  join'd  with  whistling  scream, 
And  flapp'd  their  wings,  and  shook  their  bells, 
In  concert  with  the  staghound's  yells. 
Round  go  the  ilasks  of  ruddy  wipe. 
From  Bourdeaux,  Orleans,  or  the  Rhine  ; 
Their  tasks  the  busy  sewers  ply. 
And  allis  mirth  and  revelry." — pp.  166,  167. 

The  following  picture  is  sufficiently  antique 
in  its  conception,  though  the  execution  is  evi- 
dently modem  :^- 

"  Ten  of  them  were  sheath'd  in  steel, 
Wiih  belted  sword,  and  spur  on  heel : 
They  quilled  not  their  harness  bright. 
Neither  by  day,  nor  yet  by  night ; 

They  lay  down  to  rest 

With  corslet  laced, 
Pillow'd  on  buckler  cold  and  hard ; 

They  carv'd  at  the  m«al 

•With  gloves  of  steel,  [metbarr'd." 

And  they  drank  the  red  wine  through  the  hel- 
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The  whole  scene  of  the  duel,  or  judicial 
combat,  is  conducted  according  to  the  strict 
ordinances  of  chivalry,  and  delineated  with 
all  the  minuteness  of  an  ancient  romancer. 
The  modern  reader  will  probably  find  it  rather 
tedious;  all  but  the  concluding  stanzas,  which 
are  in  a  loftier  measure. 

"  'Tis  done,  'lis  done !  that  fatal  blow 
Has  sireich'd  him  on  the  bloody  plain  ; 

He  strives  to  rise — Brave  Musgrave,  no ! 
Thence  never  shall  thou  rise  again  ! 

He  chokes  in  blood-^some  friendly  hand 

Undo  the  visor's  barred  band. 

Unfix  the  gorget's  iron  clasp. 

And  give  him  room  for  life  to  gasp ! — 

In  vain,  in  vain — haste,  holy  friar. 

Haste,  ere  [he  sinner  shall  expire ! 

Of  all  his  guilt  let  him  be  shriven. 

And  smoOlh  his  path  from  earth  to  heaven! 

' '  In  haste  the  holy  friar  sped  ;  ^ 
His  naked  foot  was  dyed  with  red. 

As  through  the  lists  he  ran ; 
Unmindfulof  the  shouts  on  high. 
That  hail'd  the  conqueror's  victory. 

He  rais'd  the  dying  mta ; 
Loose  wav'd  his  silver  beard  and  hair, 
As  o'er, him  he  kneel'd  down  in  prayer. 
And  slill  the  crucifix  on  hi^h. 
He  holds  before  his  dark'ning  eye. 
And  still  he  bends  an  anxious  ear. 
His  fali'ring  penitence  to  hear ; 

Still  props  him  from  the  bloody  sod, 
Slill,  even  when  soul  and  body  part, 
Pours  ghosily  comfort  on  his  heart. 

And  bids'him  trust  in  God  !  4 

Unheard  he  pray^  ;  'lis  o'er,  'tis  o'er ! 
Richard  of  Musgrave  breathes  no  more." 

p.  145—147. 

We  have  already  made  so  many  extracts 
from  this  poem,  that  we  can  now  only  afford 
to  present  ovir  readers  with  one  specimen  of 
the  songs  which  Mr.  Scott  has  introduced  in 
the  mouths  of  the  minstrels  in  the  concluding 
canto.  It  is  his  object,  in  those  pieces,  to 
exeiriplify  the  different  styles  of  ballad  narra- 
tive whicn  prevailed  in  this  island  at  different 
periods,  or  in  different  conditions  of  sociely. 
The  first  is  constructed  upon  the  rude  and 
simple  model  of  the  old  Border  ditties,  and 
produces  ite  effect  by  the  direct  and  concise 
narrative  of  ?.  tragical  occurrence.  The  se- 
cond, sung  by  Fitztraver,  the  bard  of  the  ac- 
complished Surrey,  has  more  of  the  richness 
and  polish  of  the  Italian  poetry,  and  is  very 
beautifully  written,  in  a  stanza  resembling 
that  of  Spenser.  The  third  is  intended  to 
represent  thaf  wild  style  of  composition  which 
prevailed  among  the  bards  of  the  northern 
continent,  somewhat  softened  and  adorned 
by  the  minstrel's  residence  in  the  south.  We 
prefer  it,  upon  the  whole,  to  either  of  the  two 
former,  and  shall  give  it  entire  to  our  readers; 
who  will  probably  be  struck  ^tvith  the  poetical 
effect  of  the  dramatic  form  into  which  it  is 
thrown,  and  of  the  indirect  description  by 
which  every  thing  is  most  expressively  told^ 
without  one  word  of  distinct  narrative. 

"  0  listen,  listen,  Indies  gay  ! 

No  haughty  feat  of  arms  I  tell ; 
Soft  is  the  note,  and  sad  the  lay. 
That  mourns  the  lovely  Rosabelle. 

"  T-Moor,  moor  the  barge,  ye  gallant  crew! 
And,  gentle  Ladye,  deign  to  stay! 
2f2 
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Rest  thee  in  C^tle  Eavensbench, 
Nor  tempt  the  stormy  frith  to-day. 

'  The  black'nirtg  wave  is  edg'd  with  white  j 
To  inch*  and  rocit  the  sea-mews  fly  ; 
The  fishers  have  heard  the  Water-Sprite, 
Whose  screams  forbode  thai  wreelt  is  nigh. 

'  Last  night  the  gifted  seer  did  view 

A  wet  shroud  roll'd  rqund  'Ladye  gay : 
Then  slay  thee,  fair,  in  Ravensheuch ;: 
Why  cross  the  gloomy  frith  to-day  ?" 

— "  'Tis  not  because  Lord  Lind'say's  heir 
To-ni^ht  at  Roslin  leads  the  ball, 

But  that  my  Ladye-mother  there 
Sits  lonely  in  her  castle  hall. 

'  'Tis  not  because  the  ring  they  ride, 
And  Lind'say  at  the  ring  rides  well ! 
But  that  my  sire  the  wine  will  chide. 
If  'tis  not  fill'd  by  Rosabelle." — 

'  O'er  Roslin  all  thai  dreary  n^ght 

A  wondrota  blaze  was  seen  to  gleam ; 
'Twas  broader  than  the  watch-fire  light. 
And  brighter  than  the  bright  moonbeam. 

"  It  glar'd  on  Roslin's  castled  rock. 

It  redden'd  all  the  copse-wood  glen  i 
'Twas  seen  from  Dryden's  groves  of  oak. 
And  seen  from  cavern'd  Hawthornden. 

'  Seem'd  all  on  fire  that  chapel  proud. 
Where  Roslin's  chiefs  uncomn'd  lie ; 
Each  Baron,  for  a  sable  shroud, 
Sheath'd  in  his  iron  panoply. 

"  Seem'd  all  on  fir?  within,  around. 
Both  vaulted  crypt  and  altar's  pale ; 
Snone  every  pillar  foliage-bound, 
And  glimmer'd  all  the  dead-men's  mail. 

"  Blaz'd  battlement  and  pinnet  high, 

Blaz'd  every  rose-earv'd  buttress  fair— " 
So  still  they  blaze  when  fate  is  ni^h 
The  lordly  Kne  of  high  St.  Clan-! 

"  There  are  twenty  of  Roslin's  bafonf  bold 
Lie  buried  within  that  proud  chapelle ; 
Each  one  the  holy  Vault  doth  hold — 
But  the  sea  holds  lovely  Rosabelle! 

"  And  each  St.  Clair  was  buried  there, 

With  candle,  with  book,  and  with  knelt; 
But  the  Kelpy  rung,  and  the  Mermaid  sung 
The  dirge  of  lovely  Rosabelle  !"— pp.  181-184. 

From  the  various  extracts  we  have  now 
given,  our  readers  will  be  enabled  to  form  a 
tolerably  correct  judgment  of  tfiis  poem ;  and 
if  they  are  pleased  with  these  portions  of  it 
which  have  now  been  exhibited,  we  may 
venture  to  assure  them  that  they  will  not  be 
disappointed  by  the  perusal  oi  the  whole. 
The  whole  night-journey  of  Deloraine — the 
opening  of  the  wizard's  tomb — the  raaieh  of 
the  English  battle — atjd  the  parley  before 
the  walls  of  the  castle,  are  all  executed  wjth 
the  same  spirit  and  poeticaF  energy,  wliioh 
we  think  is  conspicuous  in  the  specimens  we 
have  already  extracted ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  short  passages  occur  in  every  part  of  the 
poem,  which  are  sliU  more  striking  and  meri- 
torious, though  it  is  impossible  to  detach 
them,  without  injury,  in  the  form  of  a  quota- 
lion.  It  is  but  fair  to  apprise  the  reader,  on 
ihe  other  hand,  that  he  will  meet  with  very 
heavy  passages,  and  with  a  variety  of  details 
which  are  not  likely  to  interest  any  one  but  a 
Borderer  or  an  antiquary.    We  like  very  well 
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to  hear  "ef  the  Gallant  Chief  of  Otterbume," 
or  "the  Dark  Knight  of  Xiddisdale,"  and  feel 
the  elevating  power  of  great  names,  whieiii 
we  read  of  the  tribes  that  mustered  to  the 
war,  "  beneath  the  crest  of  old  Bunbar,  and 
Hepburn's  mingled  banners."  But  we  really 
cannot  so  far  sympathise  with  the  local  par- 
tialities of  the  author^  as  to  feel  any  glow  of 
mtriotism  or  ancient  virtue  in  hearing  of  the 
Todrig  or  Johnston  clans,  or  of  Elliots,  Arm- 
strongs, and  Tinlinns;  still  less  can  we  relish 
the  introduction  of  Blade  John  of  Athelstane, 
Whitslade  the  Hawk,  Arthur-fire-the-braes,  Red 
Rpland  Forster,  or  any  other  of  those  wor- 
thies who 

"  Sought  the  beevps  that  made  iheir  broth, 
In  Scotland  and  in  England  boih," 

into  a  poem  which  has  any  pretensions  to 
seriousness  or  diffnity.  The  ancient  metrical 
romance  might  have  adtaitted  those  homely 
personalities;  but  the  present  age  will  not 
endure  them:  And  Mr.  Soott  must  either 
sacrifice  his  Border  prejudices,  or  offend  ^1] 
his  readers  jn  the  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

There  are  many  passages,   as  we   have 
already  insinuated,  which  ha;ve  the  general 
character  of  heaviness,  such  is  the  minslrers 
aecount  of   his  preceptor,   and    Deloraine's 
lamentation  over  the  dead   body  of   Mus- 
grave :  But  the  goblin  page  is,  in  our  opinion, 
the  capital  defornriity  of  the  poem.   We  ha"^ 
already  said  that  the  whole  machiriery  is  use- 
less :  but  the  magic  studies  of  the  lady,  and 
the  rifled  tomb  of  Michael  Scott,  give  occa- 
sion to  so  much  admirable  poetry,  that  we 
can  on  no  account  consent  to  part  with  them. 
The  page,  on  the  Other  hand,  is  a  perpetual 
burden  to  the  pdet,  and  to  the  reader :  it  is 
an  undignified  and  improbable  fiction,  vthkh 
excites  neithe*  terror,  admiration,  nor  aston- 
ishment ;  but  needlessly  debases  the  strain  of 
the  whole  work,  and  excites  at  once  our  in- 
credulity and  contempt.    He  is  not  a  "  tricksy 
spirit,"  like  Ariel,  with  whom  the  imagina- 
tion is   irresistibly  enamoured;   nor  a  tiny 
rtionarch,  like  Oberon,  disposing  of  the  desti- 
nies of  mortals :  He  rather  appears  to  us  to 
be  an  awkward  sort  of  a  mongrel  between 
Puck  and  Caliban ;  of  a  servile  a,'id  brutal 
nature;  and  limited  in  hiis  powers  to  th«  in- 
dulgenee  of  petty nfflalignity,  and  the  iraflietion 
of  iteqiieajble  injuries.   Besides  th.-s  objeetion 
to  his  charaxSter,  his  existence  has  no  support 
from  any  general  or  established  superstition. 
Fairies  and  devils,  ghosts,  angels,  and  witches, 
are  creatures  with  whom  we  are  all  familiar, 
and  who  ^xcite  in  all  classes  of  mankind 
emotions  with  which  we  can  easily  be  made 
to  sympathise.    Bu-t  the  story  of  Gilpin  Hor- 
ner can  never  have  been  believed  out  of  the 
village  where  he  is  said  to  have  maAe  his 
appearance ;  and  has  no  claims  upon  (he  cre- 
dulity of  those  who  were  not  <  riginaily  of  his 
acquaintance.    There  is  nothing  at  all  inter- 
esting or  elegant  in  the  scenes  of  which  he  is 
the  hero ;  and  in  reading  those  passages)  we 
really  could  not  help  suspecting  that  they  did 
not  Stand  in  the  romance  when  the  aged  min- 
strel recited  it  to  the  royal  Charles  and  his 
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mighty  earls,  but  were  inserted  afterwards  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  cottagers  among  whom 
he  begged  his  bread  on  the  Border.  We  en- 
treat Mr.  Scott  to  inquire  into  the  giounds  of 
this  suspicion ;  and  to  take  advantage  of  any 
decent  pretext  he  can  lay  hold  of  for  purging 
"  The  Lay  "  of  this  ungi-aceful  intruder.  We 
would  also  move  for  a  Quo  Vt^arranto  against 
the  spirits  of  the  river  and  the  mountain^  fbr 
though  they  are  come  of  a  very  high  hneage, 
we  do  not  know  what  laypful  business  they 
could  have  at  Branksnme  castle  in  the  year 
1550.  ■       , 

Of  the  diction  of  this  poem  we  have^b^t 
little  to  say.  From  the  extracts  ^f.•e  have 
already  given,  our  readers  will  perceive  that 
the  versification  is  in  the  highest  degree  ir- 
regular and  capricious.  The  nature  of  the 
work  entitled  Mr.  Scett  to  some  licence  in  this 
respect,  and  he  often  employs  it  with  a  very 
pleasing  effect;  but  he  has  frequently  ex- 
ceeded its  just  limits,  and  presented  us  with 
such  combinations  of  metre,  as  must  put  the" 
teeth  of  his  rfeaders,  we  think,  into  some 
jeopardy.  He  has,  when  he  pleases,  a  very 
melodious  and  sonorous  style  of  versificatiori, 
but  oiften  composes  with  inexcusable  negli- 
gence and  rudeness.  There  is  a  great  number 
of  lines  in  which  the  verse  can  only  be  made 
out  by  running  the  words  together  in  a  very 
unusual  manner ;  and  some  appear  to  us  to 
have  no  pretension  to  the  iiame  of  verses  at 
all.  What  apology,  for  instance,  will  Mr. 
Scott  make  for  the  last  of  these  two  lines  V— 

"  For  when  in  studious  mood  he  pae'd 
St.  Kentigfsrn's  hall." 
or  for  these  ?— 

"  How  the  brave  boy  in  futttfe  war, 
Should  tame  the  unicSin'p  pride." 


We  have  called  the  negligence  which  could 
leave  such  lines  as  these  in  a  poem  of  this 
nature  inexcusable;  because  it  is  perfectly 
evident,  from  the  general  strain  of  his  com- 
position, that  Mr.  Scott  has  a  very  accurate 
ear  for  the  harmony  of  versification,  and  that 
he  coriiposes  with  a  facility  which  must  lighten 
the  labour  of  correction.  There  are  some 
smaller  faillts  in  the  diction  which  might  have 
been  as  well  corrected  also :  there  is  too  much 
alliteration;  and  he  reduplicates  his  words  too 
often.  ^  We  have  "never,  nevfer,"  several 
times;  besides  "'tis  o'er,  'tis  o'er"  —  "in 
vain,  in  vain" — "'tis  done,  'tis  done;"  and 
several  other  echoes  as  ungraceful. 

We  will  ^n<>fe.  bte  tempted  to  say  any  thing 
more  of  this^oeM.  Although  it  does  not 
contain  any  gr^af 'if^fiJ^i|jLjA-hat  ite  properly 
called  invention,  it  indi6i^i|fcrhap3  as  much 
vigour  and  originality  of  poeTOargenius  as  any 
performance  which  has  been  lately  offered  to 
the  public.  The  locality  of  the  subject  is 
likely  to  obstruct  its  popularity ;  and  the  au- 
thor, by  confining  hirnself  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  description  of  manners  and  personal 
adventures,  has  forfeited  the  attraction  which 
might  have  been  derived  from  the  delineatioil 
of  ruiul  scenery.  But  he  has  manifested  a 
degree  of  genius  vf  hich  cantaot  be  overlooked, 
and  given  indication  of  talents  that  seem  well 
worthy  of  being  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the 
epic  muse. 

The  notes,  which  contain  a  great  treasure  of 
Border  history  and  antiquarian  learning,  are 
too  long,  we  think,  for  the  general  reader. 
The  form  of  the  publication  is  also  too  ex- 
pensive ;  and  we  hope  soon  to  sfeea  smaller 
edition,  with  an  abridgement  of  the  notes, 
for  the  use  of  the  mere  lovers  of  poetry. 


(;3lttgtt3t,  1810.) 

The  Lady  of  the  Lake :  a  Poem.    By  Walter  Scott.    Second  Edition.    8vo.  pp.  434 :  1810. 


Mr.  Sqott,  though  living  in  an  age  unusu- 
ally prolific  of  original  poetry,  has  manifestly 
outstripped  all  his  competitors  in  the  race  of 
popularity;  and  staMs  already  upon  a  height 
to  which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the 
memory  of  any  one  now  alive.  We  doubt, 
indeed,  whether  any  English  pbet  ever  had  so 
many  of  his  books  sold,  or  so  many  of  his 
verses  read  and  admired  by  SUCh  a  multitude 
of  persons  in  so  short  a  time.  We  are  credibly 
informed  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  ''The  Lay"  have  been  already  disposed 
of  in  this  country;  and  that  the  demand  for 
Marmion,  and  the  poem  now  before  us,  has 
been  still  more  considerable,— a  circulation 
we  believB,  altogether  without  example,  in 
the  case  of  9.  bulky  work,  not  addressed  to 
the  bigotry  of  tile  mere  mob,  either  religious 
or  political. 

A  Dopularity  so  universal  is  a  pretty  sure 


proof  of  extraordinary  merit, —a  far  surer  one, 
vce  readily  admit,  than  would  be  afforded  by 
any,  praises  of  ours :  and,  therefore,  thou^ 
we  pretend  to  be  privileged,  in  ordinary  eases, 
to  foretell  the  ultimate  reception  of  all  claims 
on  public  admiration.  Our  function  may  be 
thought  to  cease,  where  the  event  is  already 
so  certain  and  conspicuous.  As  it  is  a  sore 
thing,  however,  to  be  deprived  of  our  privi- 
leges on  so  important  an  occasion,  we  hope  to 
be  pardoned  for  insinuating,  that,  even  in  sudh 
a  case,  the  office  of  the  critic  may  not  be  al- 
together superfluous.  Though  the  success  of 
the  author  be  decisive,  and  even  likely  to  be 
permanent,  it  still  may  not  be  vrithout  its  use 
to  point  out,  in  consequence  of  wlat,  and  in 
spite  of  what,  he  has  succeeded ;  nor  alto- 
gether uninstructive  to  trace  the  precise  limits 
of  the  Connection  which,  even  in  this  dull 
world,  irdisputably  subsists  between  success 
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and  desert,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  unex- 
ampled popularity  does  really  imply  unrival- 
IrtJ  talent. 

As  it  IS  the  object  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure, 
It  would  seem  to  be  a  pretty  safe  conclusion, 
that  that  poetry  must  be  the  best  which  gives 
-lie  greatest  pleasure  to  the  greatest  number 
of  persons.  Yet  we  must  pause  a  little,  be- 
fore we  give  our  assent  to  so  plausible  a  pro- 
position. It  would  not  be  quite  correct,  we 
fear,  to  say  that  those  are  invariably  the  best 
judges  who  are  most  easily  pleased.  The 
great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world, 
must  necessarily  be  uninstructed  and  inju- 
dicious ;  and  will  frequently  be  found,  not 
only  to  derive  pleasure  from  what  is  worthless 
in  finer,  eyes,  but  to  be  quite  insensible  to 
those  beauties  which  afford  the  most  exquisite 
delight  to  more  cultivated  understandings. 
True  pathos  and  sublimity  wiU  indeed  charni 
every  one :  but,  out  of  this  lofty  sphere,  we 
aj'e  pretty  well  convinced,  that  the  poetry 
which  appears  most  perfect  to  a  very  refined 
taste,  will  not  often  turn  out  to  be  very  popular 
poetry. 

This,  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more,  than 
that  the  ordinary  readers  of  poetry  have  not 
a  very  refined  taste ;  and  that  they  are  often 
insensible  to  many  of  its  highest  beauties, 
while  they  still  more  frequently  mistake  its 
imperfections  for  excellence.  The  fact,  when 
stated  in  this  simple  way,  commonly  excites 
neither  opposition  nor  surprise  ;  and  yet,  if  it 
be  asked,  why  the  taste  of  a  few  individuals, 
who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where  many 
others  perceive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dig- 
nified with  the  name  of  a  good  taste;  or  why 
poetry,  which  gives  pleasure  to  a  very  great 
number  of  readers,  should  be  thought  inferior 
to  that  which  pleases  a  much  smaller  num- 
ber,— the  answer,  perhaps,  may  not  be  quite 
so  ready  as  might  have  beeii  e.xpected  from 
the  alacrity  of  our  assent  to  the  first  propo-- 
sition.  That  there  is  a  ^ood'  answer  to  be 
given,  however,  we  entertain  no  doubt:  and  if 
that  which  we  are  about  to  offer  should  not 
appear  very  clear  or  satisfactory,  we  must 
submit  to  have  it  thought,  that  the  fault  is  not 
altogether  in  the  subject. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, that  though  the  taste  of  very  good 
judges  is  necessarily  the  taste  of  a  few,  it  is 
implied,  in  their  description,  that  they  are  per- 
sons eminently  qualified,  by  natural  sensi- 
bility, and  long  experience  and  reflection,  to 
perceive  all  beauties  that  really  exist,  as  well 
as  to  settle  the  relative  value  and  importance 
of  all  the  different  sorts  of  beauty ; — they  are 
in  that  very  state,  in  short,  to  which  all  who 
are  in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  re- 
fined pleasures  would  certainly  arrive,  if  their 
sensibility  were  increased,  and  their  experi- 
ence and  reflection  enlarged.  It  is  difficult, 
therefore,  in  following  out  the  ordinary  analo- 
gies of  language,  to  avoid  considering  them  as 
in  the  right,  and  calling  their  taste  the  true 
and  the  just  One ;  when  it  appears  that  it  is 
such  as  is  uniformly  produced  by  the  cultiva- 
tion of  those  faculties  upon  which  all  our  per- 
eptioiis  of  taste  so  obviously,  depend. 


It  is  to  be  considered  afeo,  that  though  it  Im 
the  end  of  poetry  to  please,  one  of  the  parties 
whose  pleasure,  and  whose  notions  of  excel- 
lenCe,  will  always  be  primarily  consulted  i)i 
its  composition,  is  the  poet  himself;  and  as  he 
must  necessarily  be  more  cultivated  than  the 
great  body  of  his  readers,  the  presumption  is, 
that  he  will  always  belong,  comparatively 
speaking,  to  the  class  of  good  judges,  and  en- 
deavour,  consequently,  to  produce  that  sort  of 
excellence  which  is  likely  to  meet  with  their 
approbation.  When  authors,  therefore,  and 
those  of  whose  suffrages  authors  are  most 
ambitious,  Ifhus  conspire  to  fix  upon  the  same 
standard  of  what  is  good  in  taste  and  compo- 
sition, it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  should  come  to 
bear  this  name  in  society,  in  preference  to 
what  might  afford  more  pleasure  to  individuals 
of  less  influence.  Besides^  all  this,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  it  must  be  infinitely  more  drffwuli 
to  produce  any  thing  conformable  to  this  ex- 
alted standard,  than  merely  to  fall  in  with  the 
current  of  popular  taste.  To  attain  the  former 
object,  it  is  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to 
understand  thoroughly  all  the  feelings  and 
associations  that  are  modified  or  created  by 
cultivation : — To  accomplish  the  latter,  it  will 
often  be  sufficient  merely  to  have  observed 
the  course  of  familiar  preferences.  Success, 
however,  is  rare,  in  proportion  as  it  is  difficuh; 
and  it  is  needless  to  say,  what  a  vast  addition 
rarity  makes  to  value, — or  how  exactly  our 
admiration  at  success  is  proportioned  to  our 
sense  of  the  difliculty  of  the  undertaking. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  most  general  and  im- 
mediate causes  of  the  apparent  paradox,  of 
reckoning  that  which  pleases  the  greatest 
number  as  inferior  to  that  which  pleases  the 
few ;  and  such  the  leading  grounds  for  fixing 
the  standard  of  excellence,  in  a  quesRon  of 
mere  feeling  and  gratification,  by  a  different 
rule  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  gratification 
produced.  With  regard  to  some  of  the  fine 
arts — for  the  distinction  between  popular  and 
actual  merit  obtains  in  them  all — there  are  no 
other  reasons,  perhaps,  to  be  assigned ;  and, 
in  Music  for  example,  when  we  have  said  that 
it  is  the  authority  of  thcJse  who  are  best  quali- 
fied by, nature  and  study,  and  the  difficulty 
and  rarity  of  the  attainment,  that  entitles  cer- 
tain exquisite  performances  to  rank  higher 
than  others  that  give  far  more  general  delight, 
we  have  probably  said  all  that  can  be  said  in 
explanation  of  t]iis  mode  of  speaking  and 
judging.  In  poetry,  however,  and  in  some 
other  departments,  this  familiar,  though  some- 
what,extraordinary  rule  of  estimation,  is  justi- 
fied by  other  considerations,. 

As  It  is  the  cultivation  of  natural  and  per- 
haps universal  capacities,  that  produces  that 
refined  taste  which  takes  away  our  pleasure 
in  vulg-ar  excellence,  so,  it  is  to  be  considered, 
that  there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  the  pro- 
pagation of  such  a  taste;  and  that,  in  times 
tolerably  favourable  to  human  happiness, 
there  is  a  continual  progress  and  improvement 
in  this,  as  in  the  other  faculties  of  nations  and 
large  assemblages  of  men.  The,  number  of 
intelligent  judges  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  perpetually  on  the  increase.     The   inner 
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circle,  to  which  tha  poet,  delights  chiefly  to 
pitch  his  voice,  is  perpetually  enlarging;  and, 
looking  to  that  great  futurity  to  which  his  am- 
bition is  constantly  directed, '  it  may  be  found, 
that  the  most  refined  style  of  composition  to 
which  he  can  attain,  will  be,  at  the  last,  the 
most  extensively  and  permanently  pppular. 
This  holds  true,  we  think,  with  regard  to  all 
the  productions  of  art  that  are  open  to  the 
inspection  of  any  considerable  part  of  the 
community;  but,  with  regard  to  poetry  in 
particular,  there  is  one  circumstance  to  be  at- 
tended to,  that  renders  this  conclusion  pecu- 
liarly safe,^and  goes  far  indeed  to  reconcile 
the  taste  of  the  multitude  with  that  of  more 
cultivated  judges. 

As  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  mere 
cultivation  should  either  absolutely  create  or 
utterly  destroy  any  natural  capacity  of  enjoy- 
ment, it  is  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  qual- 
ities which  delight  the  uninstruoted  should 
be  substantially  different  from  those  which 
give  pleasiire  to  the  enlightened.  They  may 
be  arranged  according  to  a  different  scale, — 
and  certain  shades  and  accompaniments  may 
be  more  or  less  indispensable ;  but  the  quali- 
ties in  a  poem  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the 
refined  and  fastidious  critic,  are  in  substance, 
we  believe,  the  very  same  that  delight  the 
most  injudicious  of  its  admirers : — and  the 
very  wide  difference  which  exists  between 
their  usual  estimates,  may  be  in  a  great  de- 
gree accounted  for,  by  considering,  that  the 
one  judges  absolutely,  and  the  other  relatively 
— that  the  one  attends  only  to  the  intrinsic 
qualities  of  the  work,  while  the  other  refers 
more  immediately  to  the  merit  of  the  author. 
The  most  popular  passages  in  popular  poetry, 
are  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful 
and  striking;  yet  they  are  very  often  such 
passages  as  could  never  be  ventured  on  by 
any  writer  who  aimed  at  the  praise  of  the 
judicious;  and  this,  for  the  obvious  reason, 
that  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed, — that  they 
have  been  repeated  till  they  have  lost  all 
grace  and  propriety, — and,  instead  of  exalting 
the  imagination  by  the  impression  of  original 
genius  or  creative  fancy,  only  nauseate  and 
offend,  by  the  association  of  paltry  plagiarism 
and  impudent  inanity.  It  is  only,  however, 
on  those- who  have  read  and  remembered  the 
original  passages,  and  their  better  imitations, 
that  this  effect  is  produced.  To  the  ignorant 
and  the  careless,  the  twentieth  imitatioii  has 
all  the  chai-m  of  an  original;  and  that  which 
■oppresses  the  more  experienced  reader  with 
weariness  and  disgust,  rouses  them  with  all 
the  force  and  vivacity  of  novelty.  It  is  not 
then,  because  the  ornaments  of  popular  poetry 
are  deficient  in  intrinsic  worth  and  beauty, 
that  they  are  slighted  by  the  critical  reader, 
but  because  he  at  once  recognises  them  to  be 
stolen,  and  perceives  that  they  are  arranged 
witho'ut  taste  or  congruity.  ,  In  his  indignation 
at  the  dishonesty,  and  his  contempt  for  the 
poverty  of  the  collector,  he  overlooks  alto- 
gether the  value  of  what  he  has  collected,  or 
remembers  it  only  as  an  aggravation  of  his 
offence, — as  converting  larceny  into  sacrilege, 
and  adding  the  guilt  of  profanation  to  the  folly 
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of  unsuitable  finery.  Thrire  are  other  features, 
no  doubt,  that  distinguish  the  idols  of  vu]|ar 
admiration  from  the  beautiful  exemplars  of 
pure  taste;  but  this  is  so  much  the  most  char- 
acteristic and  remarkable,  that  we  know  no 
way  in  which  we  could  so  shortly  describe  the 
poetry  that  pleases  the  multitude,  and  dis- 
pleases the  select  few,  as  by  saying  that  it 
consisted  of  all  the  most  known  and  most 
brilliant  parts  of  the  most  celebrated  authors, 
— of  a  splendid  and  unmeaning  accumulation 
of  those  images  and  phrases  which  had  long 
charmed  every  reader  in  the  works  of  their 
original  inventors. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  probably 
be  at  once  admitted  by  all  who  have  attended 
to  the  history  and  effects  of  what  may  be 
called  Poetical  diction  in  general,  or  even  of 
such  particular  phrases  and  epithets  as  have 
been  indebted  to  their  beauty  for  too  great  a 
notoriety.  Our  associations  with  all  this  class 
of  expressions,  which  have  become  trite  only 
in  consequence  of  their  intrinsic  excellence, 
now  suggest  to  us  no  ideas  but  those  of 
schoolboy  imbecility  and  childish  affectation. 
We  look  upon  them  merely  as  the  common, 
hired,  and  tawdry  trappings  of  all  who  wish 
to  put  on,  for  the  hour,  the  masquerade  habit 
of  poetry;  and,  instead  of  receiving  from  thengj 
any  kind  of  delight  or  emotion,  do  not  eveii 
distinguish  or  attend  to  the  signification  of 
the  words  of  which  they  consist.  The  ear  is 
so  palled  with  their  repetition,  and  so  accus- 
tomed to  meet  with  them  as  the  habitual  ex- 
pletives of  the  lowest  class  of  versifiers,  that 
they  come  at  last  to  pass  over  it  without  ex- 
citing any  sort  of  conception  whatever,  and 
are  not  even  so  much  attended  to  as  to  expose 
their  most  gross  incoherence  or  inconsistency 
to  detection.  It  is  of  this  quality  that  Swift 
has  availed  himself  in  so  remajkable  a  man- 
ner, in  his  famous  "Song  by  a  person  of 
quality,"  which  consists  entirely  in  a  selection 
of  some  of  the  most  trite  arid  well-sounding 
phrases  and  epithets  in  the  poetical  lexicon 
of  the  time,  strung  together  without  any  kind 
of  meaning  or  consistency,  and  yet  so  dis- 
posed, as  to  have  been  perused,'perhaps  by 
one  half  of  their  readers,  without  any  suspi- 
cion of  the  deception.  Most  of  those  phrases, 
however,  which  had  thus  become  sickening, 
and  almost  insignificant,  to  the  intelligent 
readers  of  poetry  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne, 
are  in  themselves  beautiful  and  expressive, 
and,  no  doubt,  retain  much  of  their  native 
grace  in  those  ears  that  have  not  been  alien- 
ated by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  use  of  much 
excellent  diction,  that  a  modern  poet  is  thus 
debarred  by  the  lavishness  of  his  predecessors. 
There  is  a  certain  range  of  subjects  and  char- 
acters, and  a  certain  manner  and  tone,  which 
were  probably,  in  their  origin,  as  graceful  and 
attractive,  which  have  been  proscribed  by  tiiB 
same  dread  of  imitation.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  enter,  in  this  place,  into  any  detailed 
examination  of  the  peculiarities — originating 
chiefly  in  this  source — ^which  distinguish  an- 
cient ifrom  modern  poetry.  It  may  be  enough 
just  to  remark,  that,  as  the  elements  of  poet- 
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ieal  emotion  are  necessarily  limited,  so  it  was 
natural  for  those  who  first  sought  to  excite  it, 
to  avail  themselves  of  those  subjects,  situa- 
tions, and  images,  that  were  ihost  obviously 
calculated  to  produce  that  effect ;  and  to  assist 
them  by  the  use  of  all  those  aggravating  cir- 
cumstances that  moiit  readily  occurred  as 
likely  to  heighten  their  operation.  In  this 
way.  they  may  be  said  to  have  got  possession 
of  all  the  choice  materials  of  their  art;  and, 
working  without  fear  of  comparisons,  fell 
naturally  into  a  free  and  graceful  style  of 
Hxecution,  at  the  same  time  that  the  profusion 
of  their  resources  made  them  somewTiat  care- 
less and  inexpert  in  their  application.  After- 
poets  were  in  a  very  different  situation.  They 
could  neither  take  the  most  natural  andg-ene- 
ral  topics  of  interest,  nor  treat  them  with  the 
ease  and  inilifference  of  those  who  had  the 
whole  store  at  their  command— because  this 
was  precisely  what  had  been  already  done  by 
,.  those  who  had  gone  before  them :  And  they 
were  therefore  put  upon  various  expedients 
for  attaining  their  ob|ect,  and  yet  preserving 
their  claim  to  originality.  Some  of  them  ac- 
cordingly set  themselves  to  observe  and  de- 
lineate both  characters  and  external  objects 
with  greater  minuteness  and  fidelity,— and 
others  to  analyse  more  carefully  the  mingling 
passions  of  the  heart,  and  to  feed  and  cherish 
a  more  limited  train  of  emotion,  through  a 
longer  and  more  artful  succession  of  incidents, 
— while  a  thirtl  sort  distorted  both  nature  a.nd 
passion,  according  to  some  fantastical  theory 
of  their  own ;  or  took  such  a  narrow  corner 
of  each,  and  dissected  it  with  such  curious 
and  microscopic  accuracy,  that  its  original 
form  was  no  longer  discernible  by  the  eyes 
of  the  uninstiTicted.  In  this  way  we  think 
that  modern  poetry  has  both  been  enriched 
with  more  exquisite  pictures,  and  deepen  and 
more  sustained  strains  of  pathetic,  than  were 
known  to  the  less  elaborate  artists  of  antiquity ; 
at  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  defaced 
with  more  afliectation,  and  loaded  with  far 
more  intricacy.  But  whether  they  failed  or 
succeeded, — and  vi-hether  they  distinguished 
themselves  from  their  predecessors  by  faults 
or  by  excellenceB,  the  later  poets,  we  conceive, 
must  be  admitted  to  have  almost  always 
written  in  a  more  constrained  and  narrow 
manner  than  their  originals,  and  to  have  de- 
parted farther  from  what  was  obvious,  easy, 
and  natural.  Modern  poetry,  in  this  respect, 
may  be  compared,  perhaps,  without  any  gieat 
ilnpropriety,  to  modern  sculpture.  It  is  greatly 
inferior  to  the  ancient  in  freedom,  grace,  and 
simplicity;  but,  in  return,  it  frequently  pos- 
sesses a  more  decided  e.vpression,  and  more 
fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  embellishments. 
Whatever  may  be  gained  or  lost,  however, 
by  this  change  of  manner,  it  is  obvious,  that 
poetry  must  become  less  popular  by  means 
of  it :  For  the  most  natural  and  obvious  man- 
ner, is  always  the  most  taking; — and  what- 
evercosts  the  author  much  pains  and  labour, 
is  usually  found  to  require  a  corresponding 
eflbrt  oh  the  part  of  the  ieiadef,— Which  all 
readers  are  not  dispoBed  to  make.  That  they 
Srlro  seek  tn  be  original  by  means  of  affecta- 


tion, should  revolt  more  by  their  affeotatidn 
than  they  attract  by  their  originaLty,  is  just 
and  natural ;  but  even  the  nobler  devices  that 
win  the  sufFi-ages  of  the  judicious  by  their  in- 
trinsic beauty,  as  well  as  their  novelty,  are 
apt  to  repel  the  multitude,  and  to  obstruct 
the  popularity  of  some  of  the  most  exquisite 
productions  of  genius.  The  beautiful  but  mi- 
nute delineations  of  such  admirable  observers 
as  Crabbe  or  Cowper,  are  apt  to  appear  tediqus 
to  those  who  take  little  interest  in  their  sub- 
jects, and  have  no  concern  about  their  art ; — 
and  the  refined,  deep,  and  sustained  pathetic 
of  Campbell,  is  still  more  apt  to  be  mistaken 
for  monotony  and  langTJOr  by  those  who  are 
either  devoid  of  sensibility,  or  impatient  of 
quiet  reflection.  The  most  popular  Style  un- 
doubtedly is  that  which  has  great  variety  and 
brilliancy,  rather  than  exquisite  finish  in  its 
imag-es  and  descriptions ;  arid  which  touches 
lightly  on  many  passions,  without  raising  any 
so  high  as  to  transcend  the  comprehensicn  of 
ordinary  mortals — or  dwelling  on  it  so  long  as 
to  exhaust  their  patience. 

Whether  Mr.  Scott  holds  the  same  opinion 
with  us  upon  these  matters,  and  has  intention- 
ally conformed  his  practice  to  this  theory,— or 
whether  the  peculiarities  in  his  compositions 
have  been  produced  merely  by  following  out 
the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  we  do  not  pre- 
sume to  determine :  But,  that  he  has  actually 
made  use  of  all  our  recipes  for  popularity,  we 
think  very  evident ;  and  conceive,  that  few 
things  are  more  curious  than  the  singular  skill, 
or  good  fortune,  with  which  he  has  reconciled 
his  claims  on  the  favour  of  the  multitude,  with 
his  pretensions  to  more  select  admiration. 
Confident  in  the  force  and  originality  of  his 
own  genius,  he  has  not  been  afraid  to  avail 
himself  of  common-places  both  of  diction  and 
of  sentiment,  whenever  they  appeared  to  be 
beautiful  or  impressive. — using  them,  how- 
ever, at  all  times,  with  the  skill  and  spirit  of 
an  inventor;  and,  quite  certain  that  he  could' 
not  be  mistaken  for  a  plagiarist  or  imitator,  he 
has  made  free  use  of  that  great  treasury  of 
characters,  images,  and  expressions,  which' 
had  been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated 
of  his  predecessors, — at  the  same  time  that 
the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  the  novelty  of 
his  combinations,  and  the  spirit  and  variety 
of  his  own  thoughts  and  inventions,  show 
plainly  that  he  was  a  borrower  from  any  thing 
but  poverty^  and  took  only  what  he  would 
have  given,  if  he  had  been  bol-n  in  an  earlier 
generation.  The  great  secret  of  his  popu-' 
larity,  however,  and  the  leading  characteristic 
of  his  poetry,  appear  to  us  to  consist  evidently 
in  this,  that  he  has  made  more  use  of  common 
topics,  images,  and  expres.sions,  than  any  orig- 
inal poet  of  later  times;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  displayed  more  genius  and  originality 
than  any  recent  author  who  has  worked  in 
the  same  materials.  By  the  latter  peculiarity, 
he  has  entitled  himseu  to  the  admiration  of 
every  description  of  readers ; — by  the  former, 
he  is  recommended  in  art  especial  manner  tft 
th«inexperienced^-atthfeha'2ft4-d  of  sOHie  little 
oflfenee  to  the  mtoire  cultivated  ahd  festidibus; 
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h"  'c[(^«S  not  attempt  to  interest  merely  by  fine 
iihsjiVatibri  br  pathetic  sentiment,  but  takes 
'Hh  i\SSisiande  of  a  stoi-y,  and  enlists  the  read- 
fiS  curitisity  amoii^  Mfe  motives  foi-  atteniiioh. 
Tha'ii  his  characters  are  all  selected  froin  the 
tnofet  coMlti'on  yrarftoft's  pBfsifnis  o{  poetry; — 
kinijs,  \Varriors.  kni'g'hts,  outlaiivs,  linns,  min- 
sii'els,  Seeliidecl  damsels,  wizards,  a.nd  trire 
lov-ers.  He  ntever  ventu'res  to  carry  us  iilto 
the  cottlage  of  the  inffdern  peasant,  like  Crabbe 
01-  Cowper;  h'or  into  the  bosbin  of  domestic 
privacy,  like  Campbell;  noi-  among  Creatures 
of  th*  imagination,  like  Southey  or  Darwin. 
Such  personages,  We  readily  admit,  are  not  in 
themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those 
to  whom  Mr.  Scott  has  devoted  hitaSelf ;  but 
they  are  far  less  familiar  in  poetry — and  are 
therefore  more  likely,  perhaps,  to  engage  the 
attention  of  thoSte  to  wnoftl  poetry  is  familikr. 
In  the  management  of  the  passions,  asain,  Mr. 
Scott  appears  to  us  to  have  pursued  thfe  sanie 
populal:,  and  cdfhparative'ly  ea^y  ciiurse.  He 
has  raised  all  the  most  familiaTr  and  pbetioal 
emotions,  by  the  most  obvions  aggravations, 
and  in  the  HloM  cotapendidus  and  judicious 
ways.  He  has  dazzled  the  reader  with  the 
splendour,  a^d  even  warmdd  hiiii  with  the 
transient  hfeiat  of  various  AfFeetions;  but  he 
has  nowhere  fairly  kindled  hini  with  'enthu- 
siasm, or  melted  him.  into  tenderness.  Writ- 
ing for  the  V70fld  at  la.rge,  he  has  wisely  ab- 
stained from  attempting  to  iraise  any  passion 
to  a  height  to  which  worldly  people  tjould  not 
he  transported ;  and  contented  himself  with 
giving  his  reader  the  6hanc6  of  feeling,  as  a 
brave,  kind,  and  affectionate  gentleman  mu^t 
often  feel  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  exist- 
ence, without  trying  to  bfeathi^  into  hiin  either 
that  lofty  enthusiasm  which  disdains  the  or- 
dinary Wilsiiiess  and  amusernents  of  life,  or 
that  q-Uret  and  deep  sensibility  Which  unfits 
for  rndst  of  its  pursuits.  With  regard  to  dic- 
tion and  imagery,  too,  it  is/quite  obvious  that 
litr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  wfitiirg  either  in  a 
very  pure  or  a  very  conSist*Jnt  style.  Hfe 
seems  to  haVe  been  anxious  only  to  strike, 
and  to  be  easily  and  Universally  undferetood; 
and,  tot  this  jjurpos^,  to  have  culled  the  most 
glittering  and  conspidnous  expressions  of  thS 
most  pbpular  authors,  and  to  ha*©  interwoven 
them  in  Splendid  confuSi'On  ■<&ith  his  own  ner- 
vous dietibn  and  irregular  versification.  In- 
different Whether  hfe  coins  or  borrows,  and 
d'rav^ing  with  equal  freedom  bn  his  memory 
and  his  imagination,  he  gofeS  boldly  forward, 
in  full  reliance  bn  a  neVef-failing  ibilri'dajloe ; 
and  dazzles,  with  his  richness  and  variety, 
bven  thbSe  who  arb  most  apt  to  be  offended 
with  his  glare  and  irregularity.  There  is 
nothing,  in  Mr.  Scott,  of  thb  seVbte  a,rid  ma- 
jestic stylb  of  Milton— or  of  the  (terse  and 
fine  composition  bf  Popb: — or  of  the  ela.bbrate 
elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell — or  eVen 
of  the  flowing  and  redundant  diction  bf 
SoMhey.-^But  there  is  a  medley  of  blight 
images  and  glowing  words,  sbt  carelbssly  and 
loosely  togethbi--^a  diction,  tinged  subbbssive- 
]y  with  thb  ca-telfegs  richness  bf  Shakefepbate^ 
thb  harshfabsfe  and  aJntiqiib  iiiHwieit^  bf  thfe' 
dd  rbmahbes;  thb"  hoiaateesS  of  vU1|^  bah 


lads  and  anecdotes,  and  the  Sentimental  glitter 
of  the  most  modern  poetry, — passing  from 
the  borders  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the 
sublime — alternately  minute  and  energetic — 
sbmbtimes  artificial,  and  frequently  negligent 
— but  always  full  bf  spirit  and  vivacity, — 
abounding  in  images  that  are  striking,  at  first 
sight;  to  minds  of  every  contexture — and 
never  expressing  a  Sentiment  which  it  Can 
cost  the  most  ordinary  reader  any  exertion  to 
Comprehend. 

SUoh  seem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  thai 
hftVb  contributed  to  Mr.  Scott's  popularity:' 
and  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  a  kifid 
to  diminish  his  merit  in  the  eyes  of  moiiA 
fastidious  jiidges,  it  is  but  faif  to  complete 
this  view  of  hife  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  tfo- 
tice  of  suc?i  of  them  as  entitle  him  to  Unqua,li- 
fibd  admiration ; — and  hete  it  is  impbSsibte 
not  to  be  struck  vi'ith  thtt  vivifying  spirit  bf 
strength  and  animation  which  perVades  all 
the  inequalities  of  his  composition,  and  keepiA 
constantly  oft  thb  mind  of  the  reader  the  im- 
pression of  great  pow-er,  spirit  and  intrepidity. 
There  is  nothing  cold,  creeping,  or  feeble,  iii 
all  Mr.  Scott's  poetry; — ^no  laborious  littleness, 
or  puling  classical  affectation.  He  has  his  faiT- 
urbS,  indeed,  likb  other  people  ;  but  he  alwa^ 
attempts  vigorously :  And  never  fails  in  his  im- 
mediatb  object,  without  accomplishing  some- 
thing fat  beyond  the  reach  of  in  ordinary 
Writel-.  Even  whbn  he  wtodeffe  from  the 
paths  of  pure  taste,  he  leaves  behind  him  thb 
footsteps  of  a  powerful  genius ;  and  mould* 
thb  most  humblb  bf  his  matbiials  into  a  foriii 
worthy  of  a  nobler  substance.  AUibii  to  this 
inhbrent  vigour  and  ainimation,  and  in  a  great 
degree  derived  from  it,  is  that  air  of  facility 
and  frsedbm  which  ad'dfi  ^o  peculiar  a  grace 
to  most  of  Mr.  SCott's  compositions.  Interei 
is  certainly  no  living  pOet  whose  works  ieeia, 
to  come  from  him  With  so  much  ba'S.bj  or  wJIfQ 
so  Seldom  appears  tb  labour,  even  iri  tl^e  jbost 
burdensome  parts  of  hiS  perfohinance.  He 
seems,  indeed,  heVbr  to  think  either  of  himi 
self  or  his  reader,  but  to  \iiB  cojnpletbly  identi-. 
fled  and  lost  in  the  per^iages  with  wjiom  he 
is  occupied ;  attti  the  atiehtibii  of  the  readei 
is  conseqnently  either  ti?,nsieri:e4  uhbrojteftj 
to  their  adventures,  or,  if  it  gl^n^e  back  for* 
riioment  to  the  author,  it  is  onljf  to  think  hbW 
much  mbre  might  be  done,  by  putting  foiffi 
that  strength  a,t  f^l?,  which  has,  without  bf- 
fbrt,  accompli^bd  so  many  wonders.  It  iS 
owing  partly  to  these  qualities,  and  partly  tb 
the  great  variety  of  his  style,  that  Mr,  Sc'bVt 
is  much  less  frequently  tedious  than  any  othbr 
bulky  poet  With  whom  we  are  acqiiainteS. 
His  store  of  images  is  so  cOpioiis,  that  hb 
nbVer  dwells  upbn  One  long  enb^igh  to  pi'o^^ , 
duce  wearinbss  iil  the  reader;  and,  ewfij 
where  hb  deals  in  borroWed  or  in  ta,^ai)r\ 
wares,  the  rapidity  bf  hrs  transition%.^T^  the 
transient  glance  with  -Wiubh  he  i|,iga.tisfib'd  ** 
to  each,  leave  the  otitic  no  tiffl>e  tb  Jsb.bffeiili- 
ed,  and  hurry  him  fbrv^];(i;';ilbn§  with  the 
multitude,  enchanted  wiflk't^^i  bnffiaricy'iif 
thb  exhibitibti.  It  na-^^eivery  ffequencY'|S. 
hife  deviations  f^;_Aff^4ta*te;*cbm:eg,i^ifte^no 
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fusion  and  variety  of  his  faults  to  aiTord  a  new 
proof  of  his  genius. 

Tliese,  we  think,  are  the  general  character- 
istics of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry.  Among  his  minor 
peculiarities,  we  might  notice  his  singular 
talent  for  description,  and  especially  for  the 
description  of  scenes  abounding  in  motion  or 
action  of  any  kind.  In  this  department,  in- 
deed, we  conceive  him  to  be  almost  without 
a  rival,  either  among  modem  or  ancient  poets ; 
and  the  character  and  process  of  his  descrip- 
tions are  as  extraordinary  as  their  effect  is 
astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyeiS  of 
his  readers  a  more  distinct  and  complete  pic- 
ture, perhaps,  than  any  other  artist  ever  pre- 
sented by  mere  words ;  and  yet  he  does  not 
(like  Crabbe)  enumerate  all  the  visible  parts 
of  the  subjects  with  any  degree  of  minute- 
ness, npr  confine  himself,  by  any  means,  to 
what  is  visible.  The  singular  merit  of  his 
delineations,  on  the  contrary,  consists  in  this, 
that,  with  a  few  bold  and  abrupt  strokes,  he 
finishes  a  most  spirited  outline, — and  then  in- 
stantly kindles  it  by  the  sudden  light  and  co- 
lour of  some  moral  affection.  There  are  none 
of  his  fine  descriptions,  accordingly,  which  do 
not  derive  a  great  part  of  their  clearness  and 
picturesque  effect,  as  well  as  their  interest, 
from  the  quantity  of  character  and  moral  ex- 
pression which  is  thus  blended  with  their  de- 
tails, and  which,  so  far  from  interrupting  the 
conception  of  the  external  object,  very  power- 
fully stimulate  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to 
complete  it ;  and  give  a  grace  and  a  spirit  to 
the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not 
know  where  to  look  for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr. 
Scott's  poetry,  is  the  air  of  freedom  and  na- 
ture which  lie  has  contrived  to  impart  to  most 
of  his  distinguished  characters;  and  with 
which  no  poet  more  modem  than  Shakespeare 
has  ventured  to  represent  personages  of  such 
dignity.  We  do  not  allude  here  merely  to  the 
genuine  familiarity  and  homeliness  of  many 
of  his  scenes  and  dialogues,  but  to  that  air  of 
gaiety  and  playfulness  in  which  persons  of 
high  rank  seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  array,  not  their 
courtesy  only,  but  their  generosity  and  their 
hostility.  This  tone  of  good  society,  Mr. 
Scott  has  shed  over  his  higher  characters  with 
great  grace  and  effect ;  and  has,  in  this  way, 
not  only  made  his  representations  much  more 
faithful  and  trae  to  nature,  but  has  very  agree- 
ably relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tragic  so- 
lemnity which  ordinary  writers  appear  to  think 
indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  poetical  heroes 
and  heroines.  We  are  not  sure,  however, 
whether  he  has  not  occasionally  exceeded  a 
little  in  the  use  of  this  ornament ;  and  given, 
now  and  then,  too  coquettish  and  trifling  a  tone 
to  discussions  of  weight  and  moment. 

Mr.  Scott  has  many  other  characteristic  ex- 
cellences:— But  we  have  already  detained 
our  readers  too  long  with  this  imperfect  sketch 
of  his  poetical  character,  and  must  proceed, 
without  further  delay,  to  give  them  some  ac- 
count of  the  work  which  is  now  before  us. 
W  this,  upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
think  more  highly  thanofeithejf  of  his  former 


publications.  We  are  more  sure,  nowevei. 
that  it  has  fewer  faults,  than  that  it  has  greater 
beauties;  and  as  its  beauties  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  with  which  the  public 
has  already  been  made  familiar  in  those  cele- 
brated works,  we  should  not  be  surprised  if 
its  popularity  were  less  splendid  and  remark- 
able. For  our  own  parts,  however,  we  are  of 
opinion,  that  it  will  be  oftener  read  hereafter 
than  either  of  them ;  and,  that,  if  it  liad  ap- 
peared first  in  the  series,  their  reception  would 
have  been  less  favourable  than  that  which  it 
has  experienced.  It  is  more  polished  in  its 
diction,  and  more  regular  in  its  versification ; 
the  story  is  constructed  with  infinitely  more 
skill  and  address ;  there  is  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  pleasing  and  tender  passages,  with 
much  less  antiquarian  detail ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  a  larger  variety  of  characters,  more 
artfully  and  judiciously  contrasted.  There  is 
nothing  so  fine,  perhaps,  as  the  battle  in  Mar- 
mion — or  so  picturesque  as  some  of  the  scat- 
tered sketches  in  the  Lay ;  but  there  is  a 
richness  and  a  spirit  in  the  whole  piece,  which 
does  not  pervade  either  of  these  poems — a 
profusion  of  ingident,  and  a  shifting  brilliancy 
of  coloiiring,  that  reminds  us  of  the  witchery 
of  Ariosto — ^and  a  constant  elasticity,  and  oc- 
casional energy,  which  seem  to  belong  more 
peculiarly  to  the  author  now  before  us. 

It  may  appear  superfiuous,  perhaps,  for  us 
to  present  our  readers  with  any  analysis  of  a 
work,  which  is  probably,  by  this  time,  in  the 
hands  of  as  many  persons  as  are  likely  to  see 
our  account  of  it.  As  these,  however,  may 
not  be  the  same  persons,  and  as,  without 
making  some  such  ab.stract,  we  could  not 
easily  render  the  few  remarks  we  have  to 
offer  intelligible,  we  shall  take  the  liberty  of 
beginning  with:  a  short  summary  of  the  fable. 

The  first  canto,  which  is  entitled  The  Chase, 
begins  with  a  pretty  long  description  of  a  stag- 
hunt  in  the  Highlands  of  Perthshire.  As  the 
chase  lengthens,  the  sportsmen  drop  off;  till 
at  last  the  foremost  huntsman  is  left  alone ; 
and  his  horse,  overcome  with  fatigue,  stum- 
bles, and  dies  in  a  rocky  valley.  The  ad- 
venturer pursues  a  little  wild  path,  through  a 
deep  ravine ;  and  at  last,  climbing  up  a  qraggy 
eminence,  discovers,  by  the  light  of  the  even- 
ing sun.  Loch  Katrine,  with  all  its  woody 
islands  and  rocky  shores,  spread  out  in  glory 
before  him.  After  gazing  with  admiration  on 
this  beautiful  scene,  which  is  described  with 
greater  spirit  than  accuracy,  the  huntsman 
winds  his  hora,  in  the  hope  of  being  heard 
by  some  of  his  attendants ;  and  sees,  to  his 
infinite  surprise,  a  little  skiff,  guided  by  a 
lovely  woman,  glide  from  beneath  the  trees 
that  overhang  the  water,  and  approach  the 
shore  at  his  feet.  The  lady  calls  to  her  father; 
and,  upon  the  stranger's  approach,  pushes  her 
shallop  from  the  shore  in  alarm.  After  hold- 
ing a  short  parley  with  him,  however,  from 
the  water,  she  takes  him  into  the  boat,  and 
carries  him  to  a  woody  island;  where  she 
leads  him  into  a  sort  of  sylvan  mansion,  rude- 
ly constructed  of  trunks  of  trees,  moss,  and 
thatch,  and  hung  round,  within,  with  trophies 
of  war,  and  of  the  chase.     An  elderly  lady  is 
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introduced  at  supper ;  and  the  stranger,  after 
disclosing  himself  to  be  "  James  Fitz-James, 
the  knight  of  Snowdoun,"  tries  in  vain  to  dis- 
cover the  name  and  history  of  the  ladies, 
whose  manners  discover  them  to  be  of  high 
rank  and  quality.  He  then  retires  to  sleep, 
and  is  disturbed  with  distressful  visions^ 
rises  and  tranquillises  himself,  by  looking  out 
on  the  lovely  moonlight  landscape: — says  his 
prayers,  and  sleeps  till  the  heathcock  crows 
on  the  mountains  behind  him: — And  thus 
closes  the  first  canto. 

The  second  opens  with  a  fine  picture  of  the 
aged  harper,  Allan-bane,  sitting  on  the  island 
beach  with  the  damsel,  watching  the  skiff 
which  carries  the  strangeriback  again  to  land. 
The  minstrel  sings  a  sweet  song;  and  a  con- 
versation ensues,  from  which  the  reader  gath- 
ers, that  the  lady  is  a  daughter  of  the  hoUse 
of  Douglas,  and  that  her  father,  having  been 
exiled  by  royal  displeasure  from  the  court, 
had  been  faiii  to  accept  of  this  asylum  from 
Sir  Roderick  Dhu,  a  Highland  chieftain,  who 
had  long  been  outlawed  for  deeds  of  blood, 
but  still  maintained  his  feudal  sovereignty  in 
the  fastnesses  of  his  native  mountains.  It 
appears  also,  that  this  dark  chief  is  in  love 
with  his  fair  protegee  ;  but  that  her  affections 
are  engaged  to  Malcolm  Graeme,  a  younger 
and  more  amiable  mountaineer,  the  companion 
and  guide  of  her  father  in  his  hunting  excur- 
sions. As  they  are  engaged  in  this  discourse, 
the  sound  of  distant  music  is  heard  on  the 
lake  ;  and  the  barges  of  Sir  Roderick  are  dis- 
covered, proceeding  in  triumph  to  the  island. 
Her  mother  calls  Ellen  to  go  down  with  her 
to  receive  him ;  but  she,  hearing  her  father's 
horn  at  that  instant  on  the  opposite  shore, 
flies  to  meet  him  and  Malcolrii  GrEBine,  who 
is  received  with  cold  and  stately  civility  by 
the  lord  of  the  isle.  After  some  time.  Sir 
Roderick  informs  the  Douglas,  that  his  retreat 
has  been  discovered  by  the  royal  spies,  and 
that  he  has  great  reason  to  believe  that  the 
King  (James  V.),  who,  under  pretence  of  hunt- 
ing, had  assembled  a  large  force  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, was  bent  upon  their  destruction. 
He  then  proposes,  somewhat  impetuously, 
that  they  should  unite  their  fortunes  indis- 
solnbly  by  his  marriage  with  Ellen,  and  rouse 
the  whole  Western  Highlands  to  repress  the 
invasion.  The  Douglas,  with  many  expres- 
sions of  gratitude,  declines  both  the  war  and 
the  alliance  ;  and,  intimating  that  his  daughter 
has  repugnances  which  she  cannot  overcome, 
and  that  he,  though  ungratefully  used  by  his 
sovereign,  will  never  lift  his  arm  against  him, 
declares  that  he  will  retire  to  a  cave  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  till  the  issue  of  the 
threat  is  seen.  The  strong  heart  of  Roderick 
is  wrung  with  agony  at  this  rejection ;  and, 
when  Malcolm  advances  to  offer  his  services, 
as  Ellen  rises  to  retire,  he  pushes  him  violent- 
ly back— and  a  scuffle  ensues,  of  no  very  dig- 
tiified  character,  which  is  with  difficulty  ap- 
peased by  the  giant  arm  of  Douglas.  Ma,]colm 
then  withdraws  in  proud  resentment;  and, 
refusina;  to  be  indebted  to  the  surly  chief 
even  foV  the  use  of  his  boat,  plunges  into  the 
water,  and  swims  over  by  moonlight  to  the 


mainland : — And,  with  the  description  of  this 
feat,  the  second  canto  concludes. 

The  third  oanto,  which  is  entitled  "The 
Gathering,"  opens  with  a  long  and  rather 
tedious  account  of  the  ceremonies  employed 
by  Sir  Roderick,  in  preparing  for  the  sum- 
moning or  gathering  of  his  clan.  This  is  ac- 
complished by  the  consecration  of  a  small 
wooden  cross,  which,  with  its  points  scorched 
and  dipped  in  blood,  is  circulated  with  in- 
credible celerity  through  the  whole  territory 
of  the  chieftain.  The  eager  fidelity  with 
which  this  fatal  signal  is  hurried  on  and 
obeyed,  is  represented  with  great  spirit  and 
felicity.  A  youth  starts  from  the  side  of  his 
father's  coffin,  to  bear  it  forward ;  and  having 
run  his  stage,  delivei:s  it  into  the  hands  of  a 
young  bridegroom  returning  from  church; 
who  instantly  binds  his  plaid  around  him, 
and  rushes  onward  from  his  bride.  In  the 
mean  time,  Douglas  and  his  daughter  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  mountain  cave ;  and  Sir 
Roderick,  passing  near  their  retreat  in  his 
way  to  the  muster,  hears  F.llen's  voice  sing- 
ing her  evening  hymn  to  the  Virgin.  He  does 
not  obtrude  on  her  devotions,  but  hurries  to 
the  place  of  rendezvous,  where  bis  clan  re- 
ceive him  with  a  shout  of  acclamation,  and 
then  couch  on  the  bare  heath  for  the  night. — 
This  terminates  the  third  canto. 

The  fourth  begins  with  more  incantations. 
Some  absurd  and  disgusting  ceremonies  are 
gone  through,  by  a  wild  hermit  of  the  clan, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  issue  of  the  im- 
pending war ; — and  this  oracular  response  is 
obtained — "that  the  party  shall  prevail  which 
first  sheds  the  blood  of  its  adversary."  We 
are  then  introduced  to  the  minstrel  and  Ellen, 
whom  he  strives  to  comfort  for  the  alarming 
disappearance  of  her  father,  by  singing  a  long 
fairy  ballad  to  her ;  and  just  as  the  song  is 
ended,  the  knight  of  Snowdoun  again  appears 
before  her,  declares  his  love,  and  urges  her 
to  put  herself  under  his  protection.  Ellen, 
alarmed,  throws  herself  on  his  generosity — 
confesses  her  attachment  to  Grseme — and 
with  difficulty  prevails  on  him  to  seek  his 
own  safety  by  a  speedy  retreat  from  those 
dangerous  confines.  The  gallant  stranger  at 
last  complies;  but,  before  he  goes,  presents 
her  with  a  ring,  which  he  says  he  had  re- 
ceived from  the  hand  of  King  James,  with  a 
promise  to  grant  any  boon  that  should  be 
asked  by  the  person  producing  it.  As  he  is 
pursuing  his  way  through  the  wild,  his  sus- 
picions are  excited  by  the  conduct  of  his 
guide,  and  confirmed  by  the  musical  warn- 
ings of  a  mad  woman,  who  sings  to  him  about 
the  toils  that  are  set,  and  the  knives  that  are 
whetted  against  him.  He  then  threatens  his 
false  guide,  who  discharges  an  arrow  at  him, 
which  kills  the  maniac.  The  knight  slays  the 
murderer;  and  learning  from  the  expiring 
victim  that  her  brain  had  been  turned  by  the 
cruelty  of  Sir  Roderick,  he  vows  vengeance 
on  his  head ;  and  proceeds  with  grief  and  ap- 
prehension along  his  dangerous  way.  When 
chilled  with  the  midnight  cold,  and  exhausted 
with  want  a,nd  fatigue,  he  suddenly  comes 
upon  a  chief  reposing  by  a  lonely  watch-fire ; 
2G 
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m^,  thoflgh  ehalleaged  in  the  aame  of  Eod- 
erick  Dhu^  boldly  ayows  himself  his  enemy. 
The  olansmsin,  hPVS'ever,  disdains  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  a  worn-out  wanderer ;  and  pledges 
hipiself  to  espott  him  safe  out  qf  ?ir  Eoderick's 
tofritpry;  after  vfhich,  he  tells  hini  he  must 
aijswet  with  his  sword  fo?  the  defiance  he 
Ijad  uttered  against  the  chieftain.  The  stran- 
ger a,ocepts  his  courtesy  ugon  those  chivalrous 
teims ;  and  the  warriors  sijp,  ^nd  sleep  to-, 
gether  pn  the  plaid  of  the  mountaineer. 

They  rouse  themselves  by  da-yrn,  at  the 
opening  of  the  fifth  canto,  ehtitled  "The 
Combat,"  and  proceed  towards  the  Lowland 
frontier;  the  ijghlajjd  warrior  seeking,  by 
the  way,  at  once  to  vindicate  the  character 
^  ^ir  Roderick,  and  to  jusfify  the  predatpry 
habits  of  his  elan.  JitZTjames  expresses 
freely  his  detestation  of  both ;  and  the  dis- 
PHte  growing  warm,  he  says,  that  neyer  lofyer 
longed  so  to  see  the  lady  of  his  heart,  as  he 
tft  see  before  hitn  this  murderous  chief  sincj 
his  myrmidons,  "Have  tien  thy  wish!'' 
answers  his  guide ;  and  giving  a  Ipud  whistle, 
^  whole  legion  of  armed  men  st^rt  up  af 
Qlice  from  their  mountain  ambush  in  the 
heath;  while  the  chief  turns  pjFOudly,  and 
t^jrs,  thpse  3,xe  the  warriors  of  ClanTAlpine^ 
and  *'I  am  Roderick  Dhij!"— Th^  Lowland 
knight,  though  startled,  repeats  his  defence ; 
^d  Sir  Roderick,  respecting  his  Talour,  by  a 
Wgnal  dismisses  his  men  to  their  cpnoeal- 
Hient,  and  assures  him  anew  pf  his  safety 
tiM  they  pass  hi  a  frontier.  Arrived  on  this 
equal  ground,  the  chief  now  demands  satis- 
ftibtion ;  and  forces  the  knight,  who  tries  all 
honourable  means  pf  aypiding  the  cpmbat 
Vfith  so  genecpus  an  adversary,  tp  stand  upon 
his  defence.  Rederick,  after  a  tough  combat, 
is  laid  wounded  on  tjie  ground;  and  Fitz^ 
James,  sounding  his  bugle,  brings  four  squires 
to  lus  side;  and  aftet  giving  the  wounded 
ohief  into  their  charge,  gallops  rapidly  on 
towards  Stirling.  As  he  ascends  the  hill  to  the 
castle,  he  descries  thp  giant  forin  pf  Popglas 
approaching  to  the  same  place;  and  the 
reader  is  then  told,  that  this  generous  lord 
had  taken  the  resplutiop.  of  delivering  him- 
self up  voluntarily,  with  a  view  to  gave  Itfal- 
colm  Gr?eme,  and  if  possible  Sir  Roderick 
also,  ffom  the  impending  danger.  As  h,e 
draws  near  to  the  casijle,  he  sees  the  King 
and  his  train  descending  to  grace  the  holyday 
sports  pf  the  commonalty,  and  resolves  tp 
mingle  in  them,  and  present  himself  to  the 
eye  of  his  alienated  sovereig-n  as  victor  in 
those  humbler  qontenljions.  He  wins  the 
pri?q  accordingly,  in  archery,  wrestling,  and 
pitching  the  bar;  and  Receives  his  reward 
from  the  hand  qf  the  prince ;  who  does  not 
condescend  to ,  lecpgni^e  his  fprnier  favPiirite 
by  one  glance  of  affection.  Epused  at  last 
by  an  insult  from  one  of  the  royal  grooms,  he 
proclaims  himself  aloud  ;  is  ordered  into  cus- 
tody by  the  King,  and  represses  a  tumult  of 
the  populace  which  is  excited  for  his  rescue. 
At  this  instant,  a  messenger  arrives  with 
tidings  of  an  approaching  battle  between  the 
clan  of  Roderick  and  the  King's  lieutenant, 
the  Earl  of  Mar;  and  is  ordered  back  to  pre- 1 


vent  tlie  combat,  by  announcing  that  holh 
Sir  Roderick  and  Lot^  Douglas  are  ia  ^^ 
hands  of  their  sovereign. 

The  sis'h  and  last  canto,  entitled  "The 
Guard  Room,"  opens  vifith  a,  yery  animated 
description  of  the  motley  mercenaries  that 
formed  the  royal  guajd,  as  they  appeared  at 
early  dawn,  after  a  night  qf  stern  debauch. 
While  they  are  quarrelling  ^.nd  singingjthe 
sentinels  mtroduce  an  pfl  minfjtrel  and  a 
veiled  maiden,  who  had  been  forwarded  by 
Mar  to  the  royal  presence ;  and  Ellen,  disclps- 
inghfir  co,untenancq,  aweathe  ruffian  soldiery, 
intq  respect  and  pity,  by  her  grace  and  liber- 
ality. She  is  then  condqctqd  to  a  more  seemly 
waiting-place,  till  the  King  should  be  visible ; 
and  Allan-bane,  asking  tp  be  taken  to  the 
prison  of  his  captive  lord,  is  led,  by  mistake,  to 
the  sick  charnber  of  Roderick  Dhu,  who  is 
dying  of  his  wqnnds  in  a  gloomy  apartment  of 
the  castle.  The  high-souled  chieftain  inquires 
eagerly  after  the  fortunes  of  his  plan,  the 
Douglas,  and  Ellen ;  and,  when  he  learns  that 
a  battle  has  been  fought  with  a  doubtful  sucr 
pess,  entpeats  the  minstrel  to  sooth  his  parting 
spirit  with  a  description  of  it,  and  with  the 
victpp  spng  qf  his  clan.  AJlan-bane  com- 
plies; and  the  battle  js  told  in  yepy  animated 
and  irregiilar  yerse.  When  the  vehement 
strain  is  clpsed,  Redprick  is  found  cold ;  and 
Allan  mourns  him  in  a  pathetic  lament.  In 
the  mean  time,  Ellen  hears  the  voice  of 
Malcoln?,,  Gr^me  lamenting  his  captivity  from 
an  adjoiniiig  turret  pf  the  palace ;  and,  before 
she  has  recqvpred  frprn;  her  agitatipn,  i^  start- 
led by  the  appearance  qf  Fitz-James,  who 
cpmes  tP  inforn)  h,?r  that  the  pourt  is  assem- 
bled, and  the  King  at  leisure  to  receive  her 
suit.  He  con4ucts  her  trembling  step?  to  the 
hall  of  presence,  round  which  Ellen  casts  a 
timid  and  eager  glance  for  the  monarch ;  But 
all  the  glittering  figures  are  uncovered,  and 
James  Fitz-Jarneg  alone  wear?  his  cap  and 
plume  in  the  brilliant  assembly  1  The  truth 
imniediately  rushe?  on  Jier  imagination  :— 
The  knight  of  Snowdoun  is  the  Kijng  of  Scot- 
land !  and,  struck  yfith  awe  and  terror,;  she 
falls  speechless  at  his  feet,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  pointing  to  the  ting  in  breathless  agita- 
tion. The  prince  raises  her  with  eager  kind- 
ness— declares  aloud  that  her  father  is  for- 
given, and  restored  to  favour — and  bids  her 
ask  a  boon  for  some  other  person.  The  name 
pf  Grsenie  trenibles  on  $er  hps;  but  she 
cannot  trust  hqrself  tP  utter  it,  and  begs  the 
g^aee  of  Roderick  Dhu.  The  king  answers, 
that  he  woUjld  giye  hi?  best  earldom  to  restore 
him  to  life,  and  presses  her  to  name  ^ome 
other  boon.  She  blushes,  and  hesitates ;  and 
the  king,  ip^  playful  vengeance,  condemns 
Malcojm  Gtaspie  to  fetters — ^tajjes  a  chain  of 
gold  frppi  his  PYvn  nqclf,  apd  throwing  it  oyer 
that  of  the  young  chief,  puts  tbiB,  cfisp  into 
the.  hangi  of  Ellen,! 

Sucti  is  the  brief  and  naked  autUne  of 
the  story,  which  Mr.  Scott  has  embellished 
with  such  exquisite  imagery,  and  enlarged 
by  so  many  characteristic  incidents,  as  to 
have  rendered  it  qne  of  the  most  attractive 
poems  in    the  langTiage.      That  the  story, 
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upon  the  wfiole,  is  well  digested  and  happily 
carried  on,  is  evident  froni  -the  hold  it  keeps 
of  the  reader's  attention  through  every  part 
of  its  progress.    It  has  the  fault,  indeed,  of 
all  stories  that  turn  upoij  an  ana^brisis  or 
recognition,  that  the  curiosity  which  is  ex- 
cited during  the  first  reading  is  extinguished 
for  ever  when  we  arrive  at  the  discovery. 
This,  however,  is  an  objebtion  which  may  be 
made,  in  some  degfee,  to  almost  every  story 
of  interest ;  and  we  must  say  for  Mr.  Scott, 
that  his  secret  is  very  discreetly  kept,  and 
most  felicitously  revealed.     If  we  were  to 
scrutinize  the  fable  with  malicious  severity, 
we  might  also  remark,  tha,t  Malcolm  Grseme 
has  too  insignificant  a  part  assigned  him,  con- 
sidering the  favour  in  which  he  is  held  both 
by  Ellen  and  the  author ;  and  that,  in  bring- 
ing out  the  shaded  and  imperfect  cha,raoter 
of  Roderick  Dhu,  as  a  contrast  to  the  purer 
virtue  of  his  rival,  Mr.  Scott  seems  to  Tiave 
fallen  into  the  common  error,  of  making  him 
more  interesting  than  him  whose  virtues  he 
was  intended  to  set  off,  and  converted  the 
villain  of  the  piece  in  some  measure  into  its 
hero.    A  modern  poet,  however,  may  perhaps 
be  pardoned  for  an  error,  of  which  MiitO" 
himself  is  thought  not  to  have  kept  clear; 
and  for  which  there  seems  so  natural  a  cause, 
in  the  difference  between  poetical  and  amia- 
ble characters.     There  are  several  improba- 
bilities, too,  in  the  story,  which  might  disturb 
a  scrupulous  reader.    Allowing  that  the  king 
of  Scotlaiid  might  have  twice  disappeared  for 
several  days,  withqut  exciting  any  disturb- 
ance or  alarm  in  his  court,  it  is  certainly  rather 
extraordinary,  that  neither  the  Lady  Margaret, 
nor  old  Allan-bane,  nor  any  of  the  attendants 
at  the  isle,  should  have  recognised  his  person ; 
and  almost  as  wonderful,  that  he  should  have 
found  any  difficulty  in  discovering  the  family 
of  his  entertainers.    There  is  something  rather 
awkward,  too,  in  the  sort  of  blunder  or  mis- 
understanding (for  it  is  no  rapre)  which  gives 
occasion  to  Sir  Roderick's  Gathering  and  all 
its  consequences ;  nor  can  any  machinery  be 
conceived  more  clumsy  for  effecting  the  de- 
liverance of  a  distressed  hero,  than  the  intro- 
troduction  of  a  mad   woman,  who,  without 
knowing  or  caring  about  the  wanderer,  warns 
him,  by  a  song,  to  take  care  of  the  ambush 
that  was  set  for  him.     The  Maniacs  of  pqetry 
have  indeed  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  be 
musical,  since   the  days  of  Ophelia  dowii- 
wards ;  but  it  is  rather  a  rash  extension  of  this 
privilege,  to  make  them  sing  good  sense,  and 
to  make  sensible  people  be  guided  by  them. 
Before  taking  leave  of  the  fable,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  express  our  disappoiiitment 
and  regret  at  finding  the  general  cast  of  the 
characters  and  incidents  so  much  akin  to  thpse 
of  Mr.  Scott's  former  publications.   When  we 
heard  that  the  author  of  the  Lay  and  of  Mar- 
mion  was  employed  upon  a  Highland  story, 
we  certainly  expected  to  be  introduced  to  a 
new  creation ;  and  to  bid  farewell,  for  awhile, 
to  the  knights,  squires,  courtiers,  and  chivalry 
of  the  low  country:— But  here  they  are  all 
upon  us  again,  in  their  old  characters,  and 
nearly  in  their  old  costume.   The  same  age— 


the  same  sovereign — the  same  maimers — the 
same  ranks  of  society— the  same  tone,  both 
for  courtesy  and  for  defiance.  Loch  Katrine, 
indeed,  is  more  picturesque  than  St.  Mary's 
Loch :  and  Roderick  Dhu  and  his  clan  have 
some  features  of  novelty : — But  the  Douglas 
and  the  King  are  the  leading  personages ;  and 
the  whole  interest  of  the  story  turns  upon  per- 
sons and  events  having  precisely  the  same 
character  and  general  aspect  with  those  which 
gave  their  peculiar  colour  to  the  former  poems. 
It  is  honourable  to  Mr.  Scott's  genius,  no 
doubt,  that  he  has  been  able  to  interest  the 
public  so  deeply  with  this  third  presentment 
of  the  same  chivalrous  scenes:  but  we  cannot 
help  thinking,  that  both  his  glory  and  our  grati- 
fication would  have  been  greater,  if  he  had 
changed  his  hand  more  completely,  and  ac- 
tually given  us  a  true  Celtic  story,  with  all  its 
drapery  and  accompaniments  in  a  correspond- 
ing style  of  decoration. 

Such  a  subject,  we  are  persuaded,  has  very 
great  capabilities,  and  only  wants  to  be  in- 
troduced tp  public^  notice  by  such  a  hand  as 
Mr.  Scott's,  to  make,  a  still  more  powerful  im- 
pression than  he  has  already  eff'ected  by  the 
resurrection  of  the  tales  of  romance.     There 
are  few  persons,  we  believe,  of  any  degree  of 
poetical  susceptibility,  who  have  wandered 
among  the  secluded  valleys  of  the  Highlands, 
and    contemplated   the    singular  people  by 
whom  they  are  still  tenanted — with  their  love 
'of  music  and  of  song— their  hardy  and  irregu- 
lar life,  sq  unlike  the  unvaryibg  toils  of  the 
Saxon  mechanic — their  devotion  to  their  chiefs 
— their  wild  and  lofty  traditions— their  na- 
tional enthusiasm— the  melancholy  grandeur 
of  the  scenes  they  inhabit — and  the  multi- 
plied superstitions  which  still  linger  among 
them, — without  feeling,  that  there  is  no  exist- 
ing people  so  well  adapted  for  the  purposes 
of  poetry,  or  so  capable  of  furnishing  the  oc- 
casions of  new  and  striking  inventions.*  The 
great  and  continued  popularity  of  Macpher- 
son's  Ossian  (thCugh  discredited  as  a  memorial 
of  antiquity,  at  least  as  much  as  is  warranted 
by  any  evidence  yet  before  the  public),  proves 
how  very  fasdinating  a  fabric  might  be  raised 
upon  that  foundation  by  a  more  powerful  or 
judicious  hand.     That  celebrated  translation, 
though  defaced  with  the  most  childish  and 
■offensive  affectations,  still  charms  witli  occa- 
sional gleams  of  a  tendernessb^yond  all  other 
tenderness,  and  a  sublimity  of  a  new  charac- 
ter of  dreariness-  and  elevation  ;  and,  though 
patched  with  pieces  of  the  most  barefaced  pla- 
giarism, still  maintains  a  tone  of  originality 
which  has  recommended  it  in  every  nation  of 
the  civilised  world.     The  cultivated  literati 
of  England,  indeed,  are  struck  with  the  affec- 
tation and  the  plagiarism,  and  renounce  the 
whole  work  as  tawdry  and  factitious ;  but  the 
niultitude  at  home,  and  almost  all  classes  of 
readers  abroad,  to  whom  those  defects  are 
less  perceptible,  still  continue  to  admire ;  and 


'  The  Tartan  fever  excited  in  the  South  {nnd  not 
yel  erfldicaleH)  bv  thR-Hiffliland  scenes  and  charac- 
ters-of  Waverly.  seems  fully  to  justify  this  sugges- 
tion ;  and  makes  it  rather  surprising  that  no  other 
"reat  writer  has  since  repeated  the  experiment. 
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few  of  our  classical  poels  have  so  sure  and 
regular  a  sale,  both  in  our  own  and  in  other 
languages,  as  the  singular  collection  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  A  great  part  of  its 
charm,  we  think,  consists  in  the  novelty  of 
its  Celtic  characters  and  scenery,  and  their 
singular  aptitude  for  poetic  combinations ;  and 
therefore  it  is  that  we  are  persuaded,  that  if 
Mr.  Scott's  powerful  and  creative  genius  were 
to  be  turned  in  good  earnest  to  such  a  subject, 
something  might  be  produced  still  more  im- 
pressive and  original  than  even  this  age  has 
yet  witnessed. 

It  is  now  time,  however,  that  we  should  lay 
before  our  readers  some  of  the  passages  in 
the  present  poem  which  appear  to  us  most 
characteristic  of  the  peculiar  genius  of  the 
author; — and  the  first  that  strikes  us,  in  turn- 
ing over  the  leaves,  is  the  following  fine  de- 
scription of  Sir  Roderick's  approach  to  the 
isle,  as  described  by  the  aged  minstrel,  at  the 
close  of  his  conversation  with  Ellen.  The 
moving  picture — the  effect  of  the  sounds — 
and  the  wild  character  and  strong  and  pecu- 
liar nationality  of  the  whole  procession,  are 
given  with  inimitable  spirit  and  power  of  ex- 
pression. 

"  But  hark,  what  sounds  are  these  ? 

My  dull  ears  catch  no  falt'ring  breeze, 
No  weeping  birch  nor  aspen's  wake ; 
Nor  breatlj  is  dimpling  in  the  lake ; 
Slill  is  ihe  canna's  hoary  beard. 
Yet,  by  my  minstrel  faiih,  I  heard — 
And  hark  again !  some  pipe  of  war 
Sends  the  bold  pibroch  irom  afar." — 

"  Far  up  the  lengthen'd  lake  were  spied 
Four  dark'ning  specks  upon  the  tide, 
That,  slow,  enlarging  on  the  view. 
Four  mann'd  and  masted  barges  grew, 
'     And  bearing  downwards  from  Glengyle, 
Steer'd  full  upon  the  lonely  isle  ; 
The  point  of  Brianchoil  they  pass'd. 
And,  to  the  windward  as  they  cast. 
Against  the  sun  they  gave  to  shine 
The  bold  Sir  Rod'rick's  banner'd  Pine ! 
Nearer  and  nearer  as  they  bear, 
Spears,  pikes,  and  axes  flash  in  air. 
Now  might  you  see  the  tartans  brave. 
And  plaids  and  plumage  dance  and  wave ; 
Now  see  the  bonnets  sink  and  rise. 
As  his  tough  oar  the  rower  plies  ; 
See  flashing  at  ench  sturdy  stroke 
The  wave  ascending  into  smoke  ! 
See  the  proud  pipers  on  the  bow. 
And  mark  the  gaudy  streamers  flow 
From  their  loud  chanters  down,  and  sweep,  ■ 
The  furrow'd  bosom  of  the  deep, 
As,  rushing  through  the  lake  amain. 
They  plied  the  ancient  Highland  strain. 


"  Ever,  as  on  they  bore,  more  loud 
And  louder  rung  the  pibroch  proud. 
At  first  the  sdiinds,  by  distance  tame, 
Mellow'd  along  the  waters  came. 
And  Ung'ring  long  by  cape  and  bay, 
Wail'd  every  harsher  note  away  ; 
Then,  bursting  bolder  on  the  ear. 
The  clan's  shrill  Gath'ring  they  could  hear  • 
Those  thrilling  sounds,  that  call  the  might 
Of  old  Clan-.4lpine  to  the  fight. 
Thick  beat  the  rapid  notes,  as  when 
The  must'ring  hundreds  shake  the  glen, 
And,  hurrying  at  the  signal  dread. 
The  batter'd  earth  returns  their  tread  ! 
Then  prelude  light,  of  livelier  tone, 
Cxpress'd  their  merry  marching  on. 


Ere  peal  of  closing  battle  rose. 
With  mingled  outcry,  shrieks,  and  blows  j 
And  mimic  din  of  stroke  and  ward, 
As  broad-sword  upon  target  jarr'd ; 
And  groaning  pause,  ere  yet  again, 
Condens'd,  the  battle  yell'd  amain; 
The  rapid  charge,  th»  rallying  shout, 
Retreat  borne  headlong  into  rout, 
And  bursts  of  triumph  to  declare 
Clan-Alpine's  conquest — all  were  there! 
Nor  ended  thus  the  strain  ;  but  slow, 
Sunk  in  a  moan  proloiig'd  and  low. 
And  chang'd  the  conquering  clarion  swel 
For  wild  lament  o'er  those  that  fell. 

"  The  war-pipes  ceas'd  ;  but  lake  and  hill 
Were  busy  with  their  echoes  Still ; 
And,  when  they  slept,  a  vocal  strain 
Bade  their  hoarse  chorus  wake  again. 
While  loud  an  hundred  clansmen  raise 
Their  voices  in  their  Chieftain's  praise. 
Each  boatman,  bending  to  his  oar, 
With  measur'd  sweep  the  burthen  bore, 
In  such  wild  cadence,  as  the  breeze 
Makes  through  December's  leafless  trees. 
The  chorus  first  could  Allan  know, 
'Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine,  ho!  iero!' 
And  near,  and  nearer  as  they  row'd, 
Distinct  the  martial  ditly  flow'd. 

"  Boat  Sokg. 

"  Fail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  advances ! 

Honour'd  and  bless'd  be  the  ever-greeu  Pine! 
Long  may  the  Tree  in  his  banner  that  glances. 

Flourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  line !" — 

"  Ours  is  no  sapling,  chance-sown  by  the  fountain, 

Blooming  at  Beltane,  in  winter  to  fade ; 
When  the  whirlwind  has  stripp'd  ev'ry  leaf  on  the 
mountain. 
The  more  shall  Clan- Alpine  exult  in  her  shade. 
Moor'd  in  the  rifted  rock, 
Proof  to  the  tempest's  shock. 
Firmer  he  roots  him  the  ruder  it  blow ; 
Menteith  and  Breadalbane,  then, 
Echo  his  praise  agen, 
'  Rod'righ  Vich^lpine  dhu,  ho !  ieroe  !' 
"  Row,  vassals,  row,  for  the  pride  of  the  Highlands! 

Stretch  to  your  oars,  for  the  ever-green  Pine ! 
0  !  that  the  rose-bud  that  graces  yon  islands. 
Were  wreath'd  in  a  garland  around  him  to  twine ! 
O  thai  some  seedling  gem. 
Worthy  such  noble  stem, 
Honour'd  and  bless'd  iir  their  shadow  might  j 
Loud  should  Clan-Alpine  then 
Ring  from  her  deepmost  glen, 
'  Rod'righ  Vich  Alpine  dhu,  ho  !  ieroe  !'  " 

pp.  65—71. 
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The  reader  may  take  next  the  following 
general  sketch  of  Loch  Katrine : — 

"  One  bumish'd  sheet  of  living  gold. 
Loch  Katrine  lay  beneath  him  roll'd; 
In  all  her  length  far  winding  lay, 
With  promontory,  creek,  and  bay,     . 
And  islands  that,  empurpled  bright, 
Floated  ami(|  the  livelier  light ; 
And  mountains,  that  like  giants  stand, 
To  sentinel  enchanted  lattd. 
High  on  the  south,  huge  BenVenue 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurl'd 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world  I 
A  wild'ring  forest  feather'd  o'er 
His  ruin'd  sides  and  summit  hoar  ; 
While  on  the  north,  through  middle  air. 
Ben-an  heav'd  high  his  forehead  bare."-pp.  18, 19. 

The  next  is  a  more  minute  view  of  the  same 
scenery  in  a  summer  dawn — closed  with  a  fine 
picture  of  its  dark  lord. 
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"  The  summer  dawn's  reflected  hue 
To  purple  chang'd  Loch  Katrine  blue ; 
Mildly  and  soft  the  western  breeze 
Just  kiss'd  the  lake,  just  stirr'd  the  trees  ; 
And  the  plcas'd  lake,  like  maiden  coy, 
Trembled  but  dimpled  not  for  joy  !  - 
The  mountain  shadows  on  her  breast 
Were  neither  broken  nor  at  rest ; 
In  bright  uncertainty  they  lie. 
Like  future  joys  to  Fancy's  eye  1 
The  water  hly  to  the  liahi 
Her  chalice  rear'd  of  silver  bright ; 
The  doe  awoke,  and  to  the  lawn, 
Begemm'd  with  dew-drops,  led  her  fawii , 
The  grey  mist  left  the  monntainside. 
The  torrent  show'd  its  ghstening  pride  ; 
Invisible  in  flecked  sky. 
The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry  ; 
The  black-bird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush ; 
In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 
Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. 

"  No  thought  of  peace,  no  thought  of  rest, 
Aasuag'd  the  storm  in  Rod'iick's  breast. 
With  sheathed  broad-sword  in  his  hand, 
Atrupt  he  pac'd  the  islet  strand  : 
The  shrinking  band  stood  oft  aghast 
At  the  impatient  glance  he  cast ; — 
Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
A&,  from  the  cliff's  of  Ben-venue, 
She  spread  her  dark  sails  on  the  wind, 
And,  high  in  middle  heaven  reclin'd, 
With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 
Silenc'd  the  warblers  of  the  brake." — ^pp.  98-100. 

The  following  description  of  the  starting  of 
"  the  fiery  cross,"  bears  more  marks  of  labour 
than  most  of  Mr.  Scott's  poetry,  and  borders, 
perhaps,  upon  straining  and  exaggeration; 
yet  it  snovps  great  pov^er. 

"  Then  Rod' rick,  with  impatient  look, 
From  Brian's  hand  the  symbol  took :  ^ 
'  Speed,  Malise,  speed  I'  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
'  The  muster-place  be  Lanric  mead — 
Instant  the  time — speed,  Malise,  speed  !' 
Like  heath-bird,  when  the  hawks  pursue, 
The  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew ; 
High  stood  the  henchman  on  the  prow ; 
So  rapidly  the  bargemen  row. 
The  bubbles,  where  they  launch'd  the  boat, 
Were  all  unbroken  and  afloat. 
Dancing  in  foam  and  ripple  still, 
When  It  had  near'd  the  mainland  hill ! 
And  from  the  silver  beach's  side 
Still  was  the  prow  three  fathom  wide. 
When  lightly  bounded  to  the  land, 
The  messenger  of  blood  and  brand. 
'Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  the  dun  deer's  hide 
On  fleeter  foot  was  never  tied. 
Speed,  Malise,  speed  !  such  cause  of  haste 
Thine  active  sinews  never  brac'd. 
Bend  'gainst  the  steepy  hill  thy  breast, 
Burst  (town  hke  torrent  from  its  crest ; 
With  short  and  springing  footstep  pass 
'I'he  trembling  bog  and  false  morass  ; 
Across  the  brook  Tike  roe-buck  bound. 
And  thread  the  brake  like  questing  hound ; 
The  crag  is  high,  the  scaur  is  deep. 
Yet  shrink  not  from  the  desperate  leap  ; 
Parph'd  are  thy  burning  lips  and  brow. 
Yet  by  the  fountain  pause  not  now  ; 
Herald  of  battle,  fate,  and  fear, 
Stretch  onward  in  thy  fleet  career ! 
The  wounded  hind  thou  track'st  not  now, 
Pursu'st  not  maid  through  greenwood  bough. 
Nor  pliest  thou  now  thy  flying  pace 
With  rivals  in  the  mountain  race ; 
Bui  danger,  death,  and  warrior  deed. 
Are  in  thy  course — Speed,  Malise,  speed!'  " 
pp.  112—114. 
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The  following  reflections  on  an  ancient  field 
of  battle  afford  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  of  false  taste  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  wri- 
tings. Yet  the  brevity  and  variety  of  the 
images  serve  well  to  snow,  as  we  have  for- 
merly hinted,  that  even  in  his  errors  there  are 
traces  of  a  powerful  genius. 

"  a  dreary  glen. 

Where  scatier'd  lay  the  bones  of  men. 

In  some  forgotten  battle  slain, 

And  bleach  d  by  drifting  wind  and  rain. 

It  might  have  tam'd  a  warrior's  heart. 

To  view  such  mockery  of  his  art ! 

The  knot-grass  fettei'd  there  the  haiid. 

Which  once  could  burst  an  iron  band ; 

Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone. 

That  buckler'd  heart  to  fear  unknown, 

A  feeble  and  a  timorous  guest. 

The  field-fare  fram'd  her  lowly  nest! 

There  the  slow  blind-worm'left  his  slime 

On  the  fleet  limbs  that  mock'd  at  time  ; 

And  there,  too,  lay  the  leader's  skull, 

Siill  wreath'd  with  chaplet  flush'd  and  full. 

For  heath-bell,  with  her  purple  bloom. 

Supplied  the  bonnet  and  the  plume."-pp.  102, 103 

But  one  of  the  most  striking  passages  ir 
the  poem,  certainly,  is  that  in  which  Sii 
Roderick  is  represented  as  calling  up  his  men. 
suddenly  from  their  ambush,  when  Fitz-James 
expressed  his  impatience  to  meet,  face  to 
face,  that  murderous  chieftain  and  his  clan. 

"  '  Have,  then,  thy  wish  !' — He  whistled  shrill : 
And  he  was  answer'd  from  the  hill ! 
Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew. 
From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. 
Instant,  through  copse  and  heath,  arose 
Bonnets  and  spears  and  bended  bows ! 
On  right,  on  left,  above,  below. 
Sprung  up  at  once  the  lurking  foe ; 
From  shingles  grey  their  lances  start. 
The  bracken-bush  sends  forth  the  dart. 
The  rushes  and  the  willow-wand 
Are  bristling  into  axe  and  brand. 
And  ev'ry  tuft  of  broom  gives  life 
To  plaided  warrior  arm'a  for  strife. 
That  whistle  garrison'd  the  glen 
At  once  with  full  five  hundred  men . 
As  if  the  yawning  hill  to  heaven 
A  subterranean  host  had  given. 
Watching  theirjeader's  beck  and  will; 
All  silent  there  they  stood  and  still. 
Like  the  loose  crags  whose  threat'ning  mass 
Lay  tott'ring  o'er  the  hollow  pass. 
As  if  an  infant's  touch  could  urge 
Their  headlong  passage  down  the  verge, 
With  step  and  we/apon  forward  flung, 
Upon  the  mountain-side  ihey  hung. 
The  mountaineer  cast  glance  of  pride 
Along  Benledi's  living  side  ; 
Then  fix'd  his  eye  and  sable  brow  , 
Full  on  Fitz-James-;-"  How  say'st  thou  nowf 
These  are  Clan-Alpine's  warriors  true  ; 
And,  Saxon, — 1  am  Roderick  Dhu !" — 

"  Fitz-James  was  brave : — Though  to  his  heart 
The  life-hlood  ihrili'd  with  sudden  sl^rt, 
He  niann'd  himself  with  dauntless  air, 
Return'd  the  Chief  his  haughty  stare. 
His  back  against  a  rock  he  bore. 
And  firmly  plac'd  his  foot  before : — 
'  Come  one,  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  its  firm  base  as  soon  as  I.' — 
Sir  Roderick  inark'd — and  in  his  eyes 
Respect  was  mingled  with  surprise. 
And  the  stern  joy  which  warriors  feel 
In  foeman  worthy  of  their  steel. 
Short  space  he  stood — then  wav'd  his  hand: 
Down  sunk  the  disappearing  band ! 
Each  warrior  vanish'd  where  he  stood, 
2g2 
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In  broom  or  brack sn,  heath  or  wooo 
Sunk  brand  and  spear  and  bended  bow, 
In  osiers  pale  and  copses  low  ; 
it  seem'd  as  if  their  mother  Earth 
Had  swallovv'd  up  her  warlike  binh! 
The  wind's  last  breath  had  toss'd  in  air, 
Pennon,  and  plaid,  and  piitmage  fair — 
The  next  but  swept  a  lone  hitl-side. 
Where  heath  and  fern  were  waving  wide ; 
The  sun's  latl  glance  was  glinted  back, 
From  spear  and  glaive,  from  targe  and  jack — 
The  next,  all  unreflected,  shone 
On  bracken  green,  and  cold  grey  slone." 

pp.  2Q2— 205. 

The  following  picture  is  of  a  very  different 
character;  but  toiiched  also  with  the  hand  of 
a  true  poet  :— 

"  Yet  ere  his  onward  way  he  took. 
The  Stranger  cast  a  lin§r"ring  look, 
Where  easily  his  eye  might  reaph 
The  Harper  on  the  islet  beach, 
Reciin'd  against  a  blighted  tree, 
As  wasted,  grey,  and  worn  as  he. 
To  minstrel  mediiation  given. 
His  rev'rend  brow  was  rais'd  to  heaven, 
As  from  the  rising  sun  to  claim 
A  sparkle  of  inspiring  flame- 
Bis  hand,  reciin'd  upon  ihe  wire, 
Seeni'd  watching  the  awak'ning  fire  ; 
So  siill  he  sate,  as  those  who  wait 
Till  judgment  speak  the  doom  of  fate ; 
So  still,  as  if  no  breeze  might  dare 
To  lift  one  lock  of  hoary  hair  i 
So  still,  as  life  itself  were  fled. 
In  the  last  sound  his  harp  had  sped. 
Upon  a  rock  with  lichens  wild. 
Beside  him  Ellen  sate  and  smil'd,"  &c. 

pp.  50,  31. 

Though  these  extracts  have  already  ex- 
tended this  article  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds,  we  cannot  omit  Ellen's  introduotion 
to  the  court,  and  the  transformation  Of  Fitz- 
James  intt)  the  King  of  Scotland.  The  un- 
known prince,  jt  will  be  recollected,  hinaself 
conducts  her  ittto  the  royal  presgpce : — 

"  Wiih  beating  heart,  and  bosom  wrung, 
As  to  a  brother's  arm  she  clung. 
Gently  he  dried  the  falling  tear. 
And  gently  whisper'd  hope  and  cheer; 
Her  (alt'ring  steps  half  led,  half  slaid. 
Through  gallery  fair  and  high  arcatje, 
Till,  at  his  touch,  its  wings  of  pride 
A  portal  arch  unfolded  wide. 

"  Within  'twas  brilliant  all  and  light, 

A  thronging  scene  of  figures  bright; 

It  glow'd  on  Ellen's  dazzled  sight,. 

As  when  the  setting  siiji  has  given 

Ten  thousand  hues  to  summer  even. 

And,  from  their  tissue  fancy  frames 

Aerial  knights  and  fairy  dames. 

Siill  by  Fiiz-James  her  fooling  staid  ; 

A  few  faint  steps  she  forward  made, 

Then  sLow  her  drooping  heqd  she  rais'd, 
"And  fearful  round  ihe  presence  gaz'd  ; 

For  him  she  sought,  who  own'd  this  state. 

The  dreaded  prince,  whose  will  was  fate  ! 

She  gaz'd  on  many  a  princely  port. 

Might  well  have  rui'd  a  royal. court; 
'  On  many  a  splendid  garb  she  gaz'd — 

Then  tu'n'd  bewilder'd  and  amaz'd. 

For  all  stood  bare;  and,  in  the  room, 

Fitz-James  alone  wore  cap  and  plume  ! 

To  him  each  lady's  look  was  lent. 

On  him  each  courtier's  eye  was  bent ; 

Midst  furs  and  silks  and  jewels  sheen, 

He  stood,  in  simple  Lincoln  green. 

The  centre  of  the  glitt'ring  ring  !— 

And  Snowdoun's  Knight  is  Scotland's  King ! 


'  As  wreath  of  snow  on  tnountain  breast, 
Slides  from  the  rock  that  gave  it  rest. 
Poor  Ellen  glided  from  her  slay, 
A  nd  at  ihe  Monarch's  feet  she  lay ; 
No  word  her  choking  voice  commsmds — 
She  show'd  the  ring — she  clasp'd  her  hands. 
0  !  not  a  moment  could  he  brook, 
The  gen'rous  prince,  that  suppliant  look ! 
Gently  he  rais'd  her — and  the  while 
Check'd  with  n  glance  the  circle's  smile ; 
Graceful,  but  grave,  her  brow  he  kiss'd. 
And  bade  her  terrors  be  dismiss'd : — 
'  Yes,  Fair  !  the  wand'ring  poor  Fitz-James 
The  fealty  of  Scotland  claims. 
To  him  thy  woes,  thy  wishes,  bring  ; 
He  will  redeem  his  signet  ring,'  "  Stc. 

pp.  281—284. 
We  cannot  resist  adding  the  graceful  wind 
ing  up  of  the  whole  story : — 

"  '  Malcolm,  come  forth  !' — And,  and  at  the  word 
Down  kneel'd  the  Grasme  to  Scotland's  Lord. 
'  For  thee,  rash  yputh,  no  suppliant  sues, 
From  thee  may  Vengeance  claim  her  dues. 
Who,  nurtur'd  underneath  our  smile. 
Has  paid  our  care  by  treach'rous  wilej 
And  sought,  amid  ihy  faithful  clan, 
A  refuge  for  an  oullaw'd  man. 
Dishonouring  thus  thy  loyal  name. — 
Fetters  and  warder  for  the  Grseme  '■' 
His  chain  of  gold  the  King  unstrung. 
The  links  o'er  Malcolm's  neck  he  flung, 
Then  gently  drew  the  glitt'ring  band  ; 
And  l«id  the  clasp  on  Ellen's  band  !" — p.  288. 

There  are  no  separate  introductions  to  the 
cantos  of  this  poem;  but  each  of  them  be- 
gins with  one  or  two  stanzas  in  the  measure 
of  Speiiser,  usually  containing  some  reflec- 
tions connected  with  the  subject  about  to  be 
entered  on ;  and  written,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  fol- 
lowing, we  think  is  among  the  most  striking : — 

"  Time  rolls  his  ceaseless  course !  The  race  of  yore 

Who  danc'd  our  infancy  upon  their  knee, 
And  told  our  marvelling  boyhood  legends  store, 

Of  their  strange  ventures  happ'd  by  land  or  sea. 
How  are  they  blotted  from  the  things  that  be  I 

How  few,  all  weak  and  wiiher'd  of  their  force. 
Wait,  on  the  verge  of  dark  eternity. 

Like  stranded  wrccks^r-ihe  tide  returning  hoarse. 
To  sweep  them  from  our  sight !     Time  rolls  his 
ceaseless  course  !    ' 

"  Yet  live  there  still  who  can  rpmejnber  well. 
How,  when  a  mountain  chief  his  bugle  blew," 
&c.— pp.  97,  98. 

There  is  a,n  invocation  to  the  Harp  of  the 
North,  prefixed  to  the  poem ;  and  a  farewell 
subjoined  to  it  in  the  same  measure,  written 
and  versified,  it  appears  to  us,  with  more  than 
Mr.  Scott's  usual  care.  We  give  two  of  the 
three  stanzas  that  compose  the  last : — 

"Harp  of  the  North,  farewell !     The  hills  grow 
dark. 

On  ptii'pl©  peaks  a  deeper  shade,  descending ; 
In  twihght  copse  the  glow-worm  lights  her  spark ; 

The  deer,  half-seen,  are  to  the  covert  wending. 
Resume  thy  wizard  elm  !  the  fountain  lending, 

And  the  wild  breeze,  ihv  wilder  minslrelsy  ; 
Thy  numbers  sweet  wiihNature's  vespers  blending. 

With  distant  echo  from  the  fold  and  lea. 
And  herd-iboy's  evening  pipe,,  and  hum  of  hous. 
ing  bee. 

"  Hark  !  as  my  ling'ring  footsteps  slow  retire. 

Some  Spirit  of  ihe  Air  has  wak'd  thy  siring ! 
'Tis  novc  a  Seraph  bold,  with  touch  of  fire  ; 

'Tis  now  the  brush  of  Fairy's  frolic  wing. 
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Receding  now,  the  dying  numbers  ring 

Fainter  and  fainter  down  the  rugged  dell ! 
And  now  the  mountain  breezes  scarcely  bring 

A  wand'ring  witch-noie  of  the  distant  spell — 
And  now,  'tis  silent  all ! — Enchantress,  fare  thee 
well !"— pp.  289,  290. 
These  passages,  though  taken  with  very- 
little  selection,  are  favourable  specirpens,  we 
think,  on  the  whole,  of  the  execution  of  the 
work  before  us.  We  had  marked  several  of 
m  opposite  character;  but,  fortunately  for 
Mr.  Scott,  we  have  already  extracted  so  much, 
that  we  shall  scarcely  have  room  to  take  any 
notice  of  them ;  and  must  condense  all  our 
vituperation  into  a  very  insignificant  compass. 
One  or  two  things,  however,  we  think  it  our 
duty-  to  point  out.  Though  great  pains  have 
evidently  been  taken  with  Brian  the  Hermit, 
we  think  his  whole  eharaeter  a  failure,  and 
mere  deformity — hurting  the  mterest  of  the 
story  by  its  improbability,  and  rather  heavy 
and  disagi'eea.ble,  than  siibliine  or-  terrible  in 
its  details.  The  quaMel  between  Malcolm 
and  Roderiek,  in  the  second  canto,  is  also 
ungraceful  and  offensive.  There  is  something 
foppish,  and  out  of  oharaotet,  in  Maleohn's 
rising  to  lea,d  out  Ellen  from  her  own  parlour; 
and  the  sort  of  wrestling  match  that  takes 
place  between  the  rival  chieftains  on  the 
Qceasiou  is  humiliating  and  indecorous.  The 
gi-eatest  blemish  in  the  poem,  however,  is  the 
ribaldry  and  dull  vulgarity  which  is  put  into 
the  mouths  of  the  soldiery  in  the  guard-room. 
Mr.  Scott  has  con4«5cended  to  write  a  song 
for  them,  which  will  be  read  with  pain,  we 
are  persuaded,  even  by  his  warmest  admirers: 
and  his  whole  genius-,  and  even  his  power 
pf  versification,  seems  to  de§ert  him  when  he 
attempts  to  repeat  their  conversation.  Here 
is  some  of  the  stuff  which  has  dropped,  in 
this  inauspicious  attempt,  from  the  pen  of  one 
(ff  the  first  poets  of  his  age  or  c6untry : — 

"  '  01(j  4o^t  thou  w^x,  snd  wars  gro-w  ahar^ ; 
Thpu  now  hast  glee-maiden  ana  har^. 
Get  thee  an' ape,  and  trudge  the  land, 
'ihe  leader  of  a  juggler  band.'-^ 

'« '  No,  comrade  !— no  suoh  fflrtune  tijjne. 
After  thg  fight,  thes?  sought  our  line. 
That  aged  harper  and  the  girl ; 
And,  having  auiiience  of  the  Earl, 
Mar  baide  I  should  purveyi  them  s,t^, 
And  hrjng  them,  hillierward  with  speed, 
Forbear  your  inirth  and  rude  alarm, 
For  none  shall  do  them  shame  or  harm.' — 
'  Hear  ye  his  boast !  •  cried  John  of  Brent, 
Ever  to  strife  and  jangling  bent : 
'  Shall  he  strike  doe  hesiae  our  lodgB, 
And  yet  the  je»lous  (Uggaid  ^^igf 
Tp  pay  the  forester  Hiq  fcf  ! 
I'll  have  my  share,  h9.ws'er  it  be,'  " 
^  '  pp.  250,  ?qi, 

His  Highland  frqebootejs,  indeed,  4q  Pat 
use  a  Htuch  nobler  style.    For  example  •— 

"  'It  is,  becaiwe  last  evening-tida 
Jrian  an  augury  hajh  tried, 
OS  (hat  dread  kind  whicl)  mugt  pot  l^e 
Unless  in  dread  extremity, 
The  Taghairm  call'd  ;  by  v^thich,  a^, 
Oiir  sires  foresaw  the  events  oi*  war. 
Duncraggan's  milk-white  bull  they  slew.' — 
'  Ah  !  well  the  gallajit  IwBlie  I  hmvi ; 
The  choicest  of  tb^  pjey  we  had, 
When  swept  our  merry-men  Gl,?l!apgai}. 
Sore  did  he  cumber  oui:  retreat ; 


And  kept  our  stoutest  kernes  in  awe. 

Even  at  the  pass  of  Beal  'raaha.' " — pp.  146, 147. 

Scarcely  more  tolerable  are  such  expres- 
sions as — 

"For  life  is  Hugh  of  Larbert  lame  ;" — 
Or  that  unhappy  couplet,  where  the  King 
himself  ia  in  such  4istress  fpr  a  rhyme,  as  to 
be  obliged  to  apply  to  one  of  the  most  obscure 
saints  ofl  the  calendftr. 

"  'Tis  James  of  E|ouglas,  §g  St^mi  Serle  ; 
The  uncle  of  the  banijsh'4  Earl." 

We  would  object,  too,  to  such  an  accumu- 
lation of  strange  words  as  occurs  in  these 
three  lines : — 


'  Fleet  foot  on  the  correi; 
Sage  counsel  I  .  Cumber; 
Bed  hand  in  the  foray,''  " 


&c. 


Nor  can  we  rehsh  such  babyish  verses  as 

"  '  He  will  return : — dear  lijdy,  trust : — 
With  jpy,  return,     lie  v(i\\—i\e  piust.'  " 

''  '  Njay,  lovely  Elten!,    Dearest !  pay.'  " 
These,   however,  and  Several  others  that 
might  he  mentioned,  are   blemishes  which 
may  well  be  excuse^  in  a  poem  of  more  than 
five  thousapd  lines,  produced  so  soon  after 
another   still   longer :   ^.nd  though  they  are 
blemishes  which  it  ig  proper  to  notice,  be- 
cause they  are  evidently  of  a  j^ind  that  may 
be  corrected,  it  would  be  absurd,  as  well  as 
unfair,  to  give  them  any  considerable  weight 
in  our  general  estimate  of  the  work,  or  of  the 
powers  of  t}ie  authpr.      Of  these,  we  have 
already  spqken  at  sufficient  length ;  and  must 
now  take  an  abrupt  leave  of  Mr.  Scott,  by- 
expressing  our  hope,  and  tolerably  confident 
expectation,,  of  soon  rpeeting  with  hipi  again- 
That   he  may  wjure  his  popularity  by  the 
mere  profusion  of  his  publications,  is  no  doubt 
possible ;  though  many  of  the  most  celebrated 
poets  have  been  among  the  niost  voluminous : 
but,  tha,t  the  public  i?iust  gaiii  l^y  this  libe- 
raUty,  dpes  not  seem  to  ajdiiiit  of  ajiy  ques- 
tion .    Ifourpoe  tical  treasures  were  increased 
by  the  publication  of  Maimion  and  the  Lady 
of  the  Lake,  notwithstanding  the  existence 
of  great  faults  in  both  i^ose  works,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  we  should  be  stil),  richer  jf  we  pos- 
sessed fifty  poems  of  the  same  merit ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  foj  our  interest,  whatever  it 
may  jje  as  to  his,  that  their  author'^s  muse 
should  continue  as  prolific  as  she  has  hitherto 
becA,    If  Mr.  Scott  will  only  ^?'U.  K*  sub- 
jects a  little  more,  indeed,  we  thinlf  we  might 
engage  to  insure  his  own  reputation  against 
any  material  injury  from  their  rapid  parturi- 
tion ;  and,  as  we  entertain  very  great  doubts 
whether  much  greater  pains  wduld  enable 
him  to  vyrita  rnvjck  better  pot?try,  we  would 
rather  have  tW  beautiful  poems,  with  the 
present  quantum  of  faults — than  t>ne,  with 
oniy  one-tenth  part  less  alloy,   He  will  always 
be  a  poet,  we  fear,  to  whonj  the  fastidious 
■mill  make  great   objection's;    but   he  rnay 
easily  find,,  in  his  popularity,  a  compensation 
for  their  aprijples.    He  has  the  jwy  hollow  iv 
his-favoui;  and  thonghihe  court  may  thkk 
that  its  directions  have  not  been  sufficiently 
attended  to,  it  will  not  quarrel  with  the  verdict. 
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Poems.    By  the  Reverend  George  Ceabbe.     8 vo.  pp.  260.    London,  18G7.» 


We  receive  the  proofs  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
poetical  existence,  which  are  contained  in 
this  volume,  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
that  would  be  excited  by  tidings  of  an  ancient 
friend,  whom  we  no  longer  expected  to  hear 
of  in  this  world.  We  rejoice  in  his  resurrec- 
tion, botil  for  his  sake  and  for  our  own  :  But 
we  feel  also  a  certain  movement  of  self-con- 
demnation, for  having  been  remiss  in  our  in- 
quiries after  him,  and  somewhat  too  negligent 
of  the  honours  which  ought,  at  any  rate,  to 
have  been  paid  to  his  memory. 

It  is  now,  we  are  afraid,  upwards  of  twenty 
years  since  we  were  first  struck  with  the  vig- 
our, originality,  and  truth  of  description  of 
"The  Village;"  and  since,  We  regretted  that 
an  author,  who  could  write  so  well,  should 
have  written  so  little.  From  that  time  to  the 
present,  we  have  heard  little  of  Mr.  Crabbe ; 
and  fear  that  he  has  been  in  a  great  measure 
lost  sight  of  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  us. 
With  a  singular,  and  scarcely  pardonable  in- 
difference to  fame,  he  has  remained,  during 
this  long  interval,  in  patient  or  indolent  re- 
pose ;  and,  without  making  a  single  move- 
ment to  maintain  or  advance  the  reputation 
he   had  acquired,   has  permitted  others   to 

*  I  have  given  a  larger  space  to  Crabbe  in  this 
republication  than  to  any  of  his  contemporary  poets ; 
not  merely  because  I  think  more  highly  of  him 
than  of  most  of  them,  but  also  because  I  fancy  that 
he  has  had  less  justice  done  him.  *  The  nature  of 
his  subjects  was  not  such  as  to  attract  either  imita- 
tors or  admirers,  from  among  the  ambitious  or  fan- 
ciful lovers  of  poetry ;  or,  consequently,  to  set  him 
at  the  head  of  a  School,  or  let  him  surround  him- 
self with  the  zealots  of  a  Sect:  And  it  must  also 
be  admitted,  that  his  claims  to  distinction  depend 
fiilly  as  much  on  his  great  powers  of  observation, 
his  skill  in  touching  the  deeper  sympathies  of  our 
nature,  and  his  power  of  inculcating,  by  their  means, 
the  most  impressive  lessons  of  humanity,  as  on  any 
fine  play  of  fancy,  or  grace  and  beauty  in  his  de- 
lineations. I  have  great  faith,  however,  in  the  in- 
trinsic Wforih  and  ultimate  success  of  those  more 
substantial  attributes ;  and  have,  accordingly,  the 
strongest  impression  that  the  citations  I  have  here 
given  from  Crabbe  will  strike  more,  and  sink  deeper 
mto  the  minds  of  readers  to  whom  they  are  new 
;or  by  whom  they  may  have  been  partially  forgot- 
ten), than  any  I  have  been  able  to  present  from 
other  writers.  It  probably  is  idle  enough  (as  well 
as  a  lillle  presumptuous)  to  suppose  that  a  publica- 
tion like  this  will  afford  many  opportunities  of  test- 
ing the  truth  of  this  prediction.  But,  as  the  ex- 
periment is  to  be  made,  there  can  be  no  harm  in 
mentioning  this  as  one  of  its  objects. 

It  is  but  candid,  however,  after  all,  to  add,  that 
my  concern  for  Mr.  Crabbe's  reputation  would 
scarcely  have  led  me  to  devote  near  one  hundred 
pages  to  the  estimate  of  his  poetical  merits,  had  I 
not  set  some  value  on  the  speculations  as  to  the 
elements  of  poetical  excellence  in  general,  and  its 
moral  bearings  and  affinities— for  the  introduction 
of  which  this  estimate  seemed  to  present  an  occa- 
•ion.  or  apologv. 


usurp  the  attention  which  he  was  sure  li 
commanding,  and  allowed  himself  to  be 
nearly  forgotten  by  a  public,  which  reckons 
upon  being  reminded  of  all  the  claims  which 
the  living  have  on  its  favour.  His  former 
publications,  though  of  distinguished  merit, 
were'  perhaps  too  small  in  volume  to  remain 
long  the  objects  of  general  attention,  and 
seem,  by  some  accident,  to  have  been  jostled 
aside  in  the  crowd  of  more  clamorous  com- 
petitors. 

Yet,  though  the  name  of  Crabbe  has  not 
hitherto  been  very  common  in  the  mouths  of 
our  poetical  critics,  we  believe  there  are  few 
real  lovers  of  poetry  to  whom  some  of  his 
sentiments  and  descriptions  are  not  secretly 
familiar.  There  is  a  truth  and  a  force  in  many 
of  his  delineations  of  rustic  life,  which  is  cal- 
culated to  sink  deep  into  the  memory;  and, 
being  confirmed  by  daily  observation,  they 
are  recalled  upon  innumerable  occasions — 
when  the  ideal  pictures  of  more  fanoiftd  au- 
thors have  lost  all  their  interest.  For  our- 
selves at  least,  we  profess  to  be  indebted  to 
Mr.  Crabbe  for  many  of  these  strong  impres- 
sions ;  and  have  known  more  than  one  of  onr 
unpoetical  acquaintances,  who  declared  they 
could  never  pass  by  a  parish  workhouse  with- 
out thinking  of  the  description  of  it  they  had 
read  at  school  in  the  Poetical  Extracts.  The 
volume  before  us  will  renew,  we  trust,  and 
extend  many  such  impressions.  It  contains 
all  the  former  productions  of  the  author,  with 
about  double  their  bulk  of  new  matter ;  most 
of  it  in  the  same  taste  and  manner  of  com- 
position with  the  former ;  and  some  of  a  kind, 
of  which  we  have  had  no  previous  example 
in  this  author.  The  whole,  however,  is  of  no 
ordinary  merit,  and  will  be  found,  we  have 
little  doubt,  a  sufficient  warrant  for  Mr.  Crabbe 
to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most  original, 
nervous,  and  pathetic  poets  of  the  present 
century. 

His  characteristic,  certainly,  is  forces  and 
truth  of  description,  joined  for  the  most  part 
to  great  selection  and  condensation  of  expres- 
sion;— that  kind  of  strength  and  originahty 
which  we  meet  with  in  Cowper,  and  that  sort 
of  diction  and  versification  which  we  admire 
in  "The Deserted  Village"  of  Goldsmith,  or 
"  The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes  "  of  Johnson. 
If  he  can  be  said  to  have  imitated  the  manner 
of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed,  who 
has  been  the  object  of  his  imitation ;  and  yet 
his  general  tram  of  thinking,  and  his  views 
of  society,  are  so  extremely  opposite,  that, 
when  "  The  Village  "  was  first  published^  it 
was  commonly  considered  as  an  antidote  or 
an  answer  to  the  more  captivating  representa- 
tions of  "  The  Deserted  Village."  Compared 
with  this  celebrated  author,  he  will  be  found,. 
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we  think,  lo  have  more  vigour  and  less  deli- 
cacy ;  and  while  he  must  be  admitted  to  be 
inferior  in  tlie  fine  finish  and  uniform  beauty 
of  his  composition,  we  cannot  help  considering 
him  as  superior.  Doth  in  the  variety  and  the 
truth  of  his  pictures.  Instead  of  that  uniform 
tint  of  pensive  tenderness  which  overspreads 
the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmith,  we  find  in  Mr. 
Crabbe  many  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour. 
Though  his  habitual  views  of  life  are  more 
gloomy  than  those  of  his  rival,  his  poetical 
temperament  seems  far  more  cheerful ;  and 
when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are 
gone  by,  he  can  collesct  himself  for  sarcastic 
pleasantry,  or  unbend  in  innocent  playfulness. 
His  diction,  though  generally  pure  and  pow- 
erful, is  sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes 
quaint ;  and  he  has  occasioiially  admitted  a 
couplet  or  two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to 
give  a  character  of  inelegance  to  the, passages 
in  which  they  occur.  With  a  taste  less,  dis- 
ciplined' and  loss  fastidious  than  that  of  Gold- 
smith, he  has,  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener 
eye  for  observation,  and  a  readier  hand  for 
the  delineation  of  what  he  has  observed. 
There  is  less  poetical  keeping  in  his  whole 
performance  ;  but  the  groups  of  which  it  con- 
sists are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal 
genius,  and  drawn  with  greater  spirit  as  well 
as  far  greater  fidelity. 

It  is  not, quite  fair,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a 
detailed  parallel  between  a  living  poet,  and 
one  whose  reputation  has  been  sealed  by 
death,  and  by  the  immutable  sentence  of  a 
surviving  generation.  Yet  there  are  so  few 
of  his  contemporaries  to  whom  Mr.  Crabbe 
bears  any  resemblance,  that  We  can  scarcely 
explain  our  opinion  of  his  merit,  without  com- 
paring him  to  some  of  his  predecessors. 
There  is  one  set  6f  writers,  indeed,  from 
whose  works  those  of  Mr.  Crabbe  ttiight  re- 
ceive all  that  elucidation  which  result's  from 
contrast, , and  from  an  entire  opposition  in  all 
points  of  taste  and  opiriion.  We  allude  now 
to  the  Wordsworths,  and  the  Southeys,  and 
Coleridges,  and  all  that  ambitious  fraternity, 
that,  with  good  intentions  and  extraordinary 
talents,  are  labouring  to  bring  back  our  poetry 
to  the  fantastical  oddity  and  puling  childish- 
ness of  Withers,  Quarles,  or  Marvel.  These 
gentlemen  write  a  great  deal  about  rustic  life, 
as  well  as  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  they  even  agree 
with  him  in  dwelling  much  on  its  discomforts ; 
but  nothing  can  be  more  opposite  than  the 
views  they  take  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner 
in  which  they  execute  their  representations  of 
them. 

Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people 
of  England  pretty  inuch  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  must  appear  to  every  one  who  will  take 
the  trouble  of  examining  into  their  condition ; 
at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his  sketches 
in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  beautiful 
— ^by  selecting  what  is  most  fit  for  descrip^ 
tion — ^by  grouping  them  into  such  forms  as 
must  catch  the  attention  or  awake  the  mem- 
ory—and by  scattering  over  the  whole  such 
traits  of  moral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and  of 
deep  reflection,  as  every  one  must  feel  to  be 
natural;  and  own  to  be  powerful.  The  gentle- 


men of  the.  new  school,  on  the  other  hand, 
scarcely  ever  condescend  to  take  their  sub 
jects  from  any  description  of  persons  at  a. 
known  to  the  common  inhabitants  -of  th« 
world;  but  invent  for  themselves  certain 
whimsical  and  unbeardrof  beings,  to  whom 
they  impute  some  fantastical  combination  of 
feelings,  and  then  labour  to  excite  our  sym- 
pathy for  them,  either  by  placing  them  in  in- 
credible situations,  gr  by  some  strained  and 
exaggerated  moralisation  of  a  vague  and  tra- 
gical description.  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  short;  shows 
us  something  which  we  have  all  seen,  or  may 
see,  in  real  life ;  and  draws  from  it  such  feel- 
ings and  siich  reflections  as  every  human  be^ 
ing  must  acknowledge  that  it  is  calculated  to 
excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  truth,  and  vivid 
and  picturesque  beauty  of  his  representations, 
and  by  the  force  and  jpathos  of  the  sensations 
with  which  we  feel  that  they  are  connected. 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and ,  his  associates,  on  the 
other  hand,  introduce  us  to  beings  whose  ex- 
istence was  not  previously  suspected  by  the 
acutest  observers  of  nature;  and  excite  an 
interest  for  them— ^where  they  do  excite  any 
interest — ^more  by  an  eloquent  and  refined 
analysis  of  their  own  capricious  feelings,  than 
by  any  obvious  or  intelligible  ground  of  sym- 
pathy in  their  situatipn. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  or  the  more  recent  publications  of 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  scarcely  deny  the  jus- 
tice of  this  representation;  but  in  order  to 
vindicate  it  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy  that  ad- 
vantage, we  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few 
hasty  refei-ences  to  the  former,  and  by  far  the 
least  exceptionable  of  those  productions. 

A  village  schoolmaster,  for  instance,  is  a 

Eretty  common  poetical  character.  Goldsmith 
as  drawn  him  inimitably;  so  has  Shenstone, 
with  the  slight  change  of  sex;  and  Mr.  Crabbe, 
in  two  passages,  has  followed  their  footsteps. 
Now,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  a  village  school- 
master also — a  personage  who  makes  no  small 
figure  in  three  or  four  of  his  poems.  But  by 
what  traits  is  this  worthy  old  gentleman  de- 
lineated by  the  new  poet?  No  pedantry — ^no 
innocent  vanity  of  learning — no  mixture  of 
indulgence  with  the  pride  of  power,  and  of 
poverty  with  the  consciousness  of  rare  ao 
quiremenfsi  Every  feature  which  belongs  to 
the  situation,  or  marks  the  character  in  com- 
mon apprehension,  is  scornfully  discarded  by 
Mr.  Wordswortli;  who  represents  his  grey- 
haired  rustic  pedagogue  as  a  sort  of  half  crazy, 
sentimental  person,  overrun  with  fine  feel- 
ings, constitutional  merriment,  and  a  most 
humorous  melancholy.  Here  are  the  two 
stanzas  in  which  this  consistent  and  intelh- 
gible  character  is  pourtrayed.  The  diction  is 
at  least  as  new  as  the  conception. 

"  The  sighs  which  Matthew  heav'd  were  sighs 
Of  one  tir'd  out  v/nhfun  and  madness  ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light — the  oil  of  gladmess. 

"  Yet  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 

Of  slill  and  serious  thought  went  round 

He  seem'd  as  if  he  drani  it  up,  < 
He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

Thou  soul  of  God's  best  mrihly  mmild,"  &c. 
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A  frail  damsel  again  is  a  fchai'aoter  comrnoli 
etibugh  in  all  poemsj  and  one  upon  which 
many  fine  and  pathetic  lines  have  been  ex- 
pended: Mr.  Wordsworth  hks  written  more 
than  three  hundred  on  the  feubjedt:  but,  in- 
stead of  new  images  oT  tenderness,  of  deli- 
cate representation  of  intelligible  Teelirtgs,  he 
has  contrived  to  tell  us  fiothittg  whatever  of 
the  unfortunate  fair  one,  bttt  that  her  narhe  is 
Martha  Kay;  and  that  she  goes  up  to  the  top 
of  a  hill,  in  a  fed  cloak,  and  cries  "  0  misery  '" 
All  the  rest  of  the  poein  is  filled  with  a  de- 
yiption  of  an  old  thbm  and  a  pond,  and  of 
the  Silly  stories  which  th6  neighbouiing  old 
women  told  about  them. 

The  sports  of  childhood,  anj  the  untimely 
death  of  ptoniisi'ng  youth,  is  also  a  common 
topic  of  poetry.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  made 
some  blank  verse  about  it ;  but,  instead  of 
the  delightful  and  picturesque  sketches  With 
Which  so  many  authors  of  riroderate  talents 
have  presented  us  on  this  inciting  subject,  all 
that  he  is  pleased  to  communicate  Of  Ms  rustic 
child,  is,  that  he  used  to  amuse  him:self  with 
shouting  to  the  owls,  and  hearing  thdm  an- 
swer. To  make  amends  for  this  brevity  the 
process  of  hia  mimicry  is  most  accuratelf  de- 
scribed. 

ii~ — .'j^''''  '^"S'sra  interwoven,  both  hands 
tT^!?  0, closely  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Biew  mitnic  hootirigs  to  the  silent  Owls, 
That  they  ttii^l  Snswer  him."— 

This  is  all  we  heaf  of  him;  arid  for  the 
sake  of  this  one  accoinplishment,  we  are  told, 
that  the  author  has  frequently  stood  mute,  and 
gazed  on  his  grave  for  half  an  hour  together ! 

Love,  and  the  fantasies  of  lovers,  have  af- 
forded ah  ample  theme  to  poiefs  of  all  ages. 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  has  thought  fit  to 
comjpose  a  piece,  illustrating  this  copious  sub- 
ject by  one  single  thought.  A  lovejr  trots 
away  to  see  his  mistress  one  fine  evening, 
gazing  all  the  way  on  the  moon ;  when  he 
comes  to  her  door, 

"  O  mercy !  to  myself  I  cried, 
If  Lucy  should  be  dead  I" 

And  there  the  pSem  ends ! 

Now,  we  leave  it  lb  any  reader  of  cotemoh 
candour  and  discernment  to  say,  whether 
these  representations  of  Character  and  senti- 
ment are  drawn  ffom  that  eternal  and  uni- 
versal standard  of  truth  and  natufe,  \Vhich 
every  one  is  knowing  endUgh  Id  teCognise, 
and  no  one  great  enough  to  depart  from  with 
impunity;  of  Whether  they  are  not  fdfmed, 
as  we  have  ventured  to  allege,  upon  ceftaiti 
fantastic  and  affected  peculiarities  in  the 
mirid  of  fancy  of  the  author,  into  which  it  is 
most  improbable  that  many  of  his  readers 
will  enter,  and  which  cannot,  in  some  cases, 
be  comprehended  without  much  effort  and 
explanation.  Instead  of  multiplying  instances 
of  these  wide  and  wilful  aberrations  from  or- 
dinary nature,  it  may  be  more  satisfactory  to 
produce  the  author's  own  admission  of  the 
narrowness  of  the  plan  upon  which  he  writes 
and  of  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances 
which  he  himself  sometimes  thinks  it  neces- 


sary for  his  feaders  to  keep  in  view,  if  they 
would  wish  to  understand  tTie  beauty  or  bin. 
priety  of  hiS  delineations. 

A  pathetic  tale  of  gijilt  or  superstition  may 
be  told,  we  are  apt  to  fancy,  by  the  poet  bini- 
self;  in  his  general  character  of  poet,  with  full 
as  much  effect  as  by  any  other  pefson.     An 
old  ilurse,  at  any  fate,  or  a  monk  or  parish 
clefk,  is  alvpayS  at  hand  tO  give  grace  to  such 
a  narfatioh.     None  of  these,  however,  would 
satisfy  Mf.  Wordsworth.     He  has  written  a 
long  poem,  of  this  sort,  in  which  he  thinks  it 
indispensably  necessafy  to  apprise  the  reader 
that  he  has  endeavoufed   to  represent  the 
language  and  sentiments  of  a  particular  char- 
acter—of which  character,    he  add.s,    "the 
reader  will  have  a  general  notion,  if  he  has 
ever  known  a  man,  a  cdptfim  of  a  small  trading 
vesseljfm  example,  who  being  past  the  mime 
age  of  life,  has  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or 
srhall  independent  income,  to  some  village  or 
country,  of  which  he  was  not  a  native,  or  in 
which  h6  had  not  been  accustomed  to  live  !>' 
Now,   we  must'  be  piermitted    to  doubtj 
Whether,  among  all  the  readers  of  Mr.  #ords- 
Worfh  (few  of  many),  there  is  a  single  indi- 
vidual who  has  had  the  happiness  of  knowing 
a  pefson  of  this  very  peculiar  description  •  or 
who  is  Capable  of  forihing  any  sort  oif  con- 
jecture of  the  particular  disposition  and  turn 
of  thinking  which  such  a  combination  of  at- 
tributes would  be  apt  to  produce.    To  us,  we 
will  confess,  the  annonce  appears  as  ludicrous 
and  absurd  as  it  would  be  in  tlie  author  of  an 
ode^  or  an  epic  to  say,  "  Of  this  piece   the 
readef  will  necessarily  form  a  very  erroneous 
judgment,  unless  he  is  apprised,  that  it  was 
written  by  a  pale  man  in  a  green  coat — sitting 
cross-legged  on  an  oaken  stool— with  a  scratch 
on  his  nose,  and  a  ?pell-nig  dictionary  on  the 
table."* 


*  Some  of  our  readers  may  have  a  curiosity  to 
know  in  what  manner  this  old  annuitant  capiain 
does  actually  ex^Jres'a  himself  in  the  village  of  his 
adoption.  For  their  gratification,  we  annex  the  two 
lirst  stftnzas  of  his  story;  in  which,  with  all  the  At. 
tention  we  have  bfeen  able  to  bestow,  we  have  hiiti 
utterly  utiable  to  detect  any  traits  that  can  be  sup- 
posed to  characteifee  either  a  seaman,  an  annuitant, 
or  a  stranger  in  a  country  town.  It  i?  a  style,  on 
the  contrary,  which  we  should  ascribe,  wiihout 
hesitation  to  a  ceftaiti  poetical  fratferrtily  in  the 
West  of  England ;  and  which,  we  verily  believe, 
never  \vas,  and  never  will  be,  lised  by  any  one  "iBt 
ot  that  fraternity. 

"Thfere  is  a  thofn^it  looks  so  old, 

In  truth  you'd  find  it  hard  to  say, 
How  h  could  ever  have  been  young ! 

It  looks  sO  old  and  grey. 
Not  higher  than  a  two-yeafs'  child, 

It  stands  erect;  this  aged  thorn  ! 
No  leaves  it  has,  no  thorny  points ; 
It  is  a  mass  of  kiiotted  joints : 

A  wretched  thing  fortom, 
It  Hands  end  ;  and  like  a  stone, 
With  lichens  it  is  overgrown. 

"  Like  rock  or  stone,  it  is  o'ergrotdn 
W&h  lichletis; — to  the  very  top ; 
And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss 

A  melancholy  crop. 
Up  from  the  earth  these  mosses  creep, 
And  this  poor  tliorn,  they  clasp  it  round 
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From  these  childish  and  absurd  affeota- 
liOUB,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the  manly 
Kpnse  and  correct  picturing  of  Mr.  Crabbe ; 
and,  after  being  dazzled  and  made  giddy 
with  the  elaborate  raptures  and  obscure  origi- 
nalities of  these  new  artists,  it  is  refreshing  to 
ineet  again  with  the  spirit  and  nature  of  our 
old  masters,  in  the  nervous  pages  of  the 
author  now  before  us. 

The  poem  that  stands  first  in  the  volume, 
is  that  to  which  we  have  already  alluded  as 
having  been  first  givfen  to  the  public  upwards 
of  twenty  years  ago.  _  It  is  so  old,  and  has  of 
late  been  so  scarce,  that  it  is  probably  new 
to  many  of  our  readers.  We  shall  venture, 
therefore,  to  give  a  few  extracts  from  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  original  style  of 
composition.  We  have  already  hinted  at  the 
description  of  the  Parish  Workhouse,  and  in- 
sert it  as  an  example  of  no  common  poetry : — 

"^Theira  is  yon.house  thfit  holds  the  parish  poor, 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door  ; 
There,  where  ihe  putrid  vapours  flagging  play. 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  doleful  through  the,  day  ; 
'1  here  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care  ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ; 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed  ; 
Dejected  widows  with  unheeded  tears. 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood-fears  ; 
The  lame,  the  blind,  and,  far  the  happiest  they  ! 
The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay. 

"  Here,  too,  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive, 
Here  brought  amid  the  scenes  of  griefj  to  grieve  ; 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamber 
Mixt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below,    [flow, 

"  Say  ye,  opprest  by  some  fantastic  woes. 
Some  jarrmg  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease. 
To  name  the  nameless  ever-new  disease  ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie, 
Despis'd,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die? 
How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath, 
Where  all  that's  wretched  paves  the  way  for  death  ? 

"  Such  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides, 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides  ; 
Where  the  vile  bands,  that  bind  the  tba;ch  are  seen. 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  betv/een  ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch'd^  gives 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day :    [way 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  applies,'   &.c. 

pp.  12 — 14. 

The  consequential  apothecary,  who  gives 
an  impatieiit  attendance  in  these  abodeS  of 
misery,  is  a,dmirably  described;  but  we  pass 
to  the  last  scene  : — 

"  Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come, 
Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb  ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  su.spend, 
To  see  th^  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend ; 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarqh  rul'd  their  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball, 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand. 


So  close,  you'd  say  that  they  were  bent, 
Wilh  plain  andmanifeit  intent  ! 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground ; 
And  all  had  join'd  in  one  endeavour. 
To  bury  ikis  poor  thorn  for  ever.' 

And  this  it  seems,  is  Nature,  and  Pathos,  and 
Poetry ! 


Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing,  hand  in  hand  ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relics  of  the  parish  poor  !  . 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round, 
Fear  marks  \he  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound  ; 
The  busy  priest,  detain'd  by  weightier  care, 
Defers  his  duly  till  the  day  of  prayer  ; 
And  wailing  long,  ihe  crowd  retire  distrest. 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest." 

pp.  16,  17. 

The  scope  of  the  poem  is  to  show,  that  the 
villagers  of  real  life  have  no  resemblance  to 
the  villEigers  of  poetry ;  that  poverty,  in  sober 
truth,  is  very  uncomfortable  ;  and  vice  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  opulent.  The  following 
passage  is  powerfully, 'and  finely  written: — 

"  Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  health. 
Labour's  fair  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  ? 
Go  ihen  !  and  see  them  rising  wilh  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  raging  heal. 
When  the  knees  tremble  aM  the' temples  beat ; 
Behold  theni,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
"Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew. 

"  'there  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  wilh  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame  ; 
Yet  urg'd  alon^,  and  proudly  loaih  to  yield, 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field ; 
Till  long-contending  nature  droops  at  last ; 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast ! 
His  cheeHess  spouse  the  coming  danger  sees. 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

"Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  fell. 
Though  the  head  drot)ps  not,  that  the  heart  is  well  j 
Or  Vvill  ^rou  praise  that  homely,  healthy  farfe, 
Plenteous  and  plain-,  that  happy  peasants  share  i? 
Oh !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel ! 
Nor  mock  the  misery  of  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely  not  wholesome — plain  not  plenteous — such 
As  you  who  praise  would  never  deign  to  touch! 

'■'  Ye  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease. 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoolher  sonnet 
Go  !  if  the  peaceful  cot  your  praises  share,    [please ; 
Go  loolf  wiihin,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there  r: 
If  peace  be  his — that  drooping,  weary  sire. 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire ! 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hand^ 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  tli'  expiring  brand." 

pp.8— Ifli 

We  shall  only  give  one  other  e.ictract  from 
this  poem ;  and  we  select  the  following  fine 
description  of  that  peculiar  sort  of  barrenness 
which  prevails  along  the  sandy  and  thinly 
inhabited  shores  of  the  Channel : — 

"  La  I  where  the  heath,  wiihwith'ring  brake  grown 
o'er,  [poor ! 

Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbonring 
From  thence  a  lengih  of  burning  sand  appears, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  yvither'd  ears ; 
There  thistles  sireich  their  prickly  arms  afar, 
And  to  the  ragged  infant  threaten  war  ; 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil. 
There  the  bltfe  bUglosS  paints  the  sterile  soil : 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf. 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
O'er  the  5roung  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade, 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade  ; 
With  mingled  lints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around." 

pp.  5,  6. 


The  next  poem,  apd  the  longest  in  the 
volume,  is  now  presented  for  the  first  time  to 
the  public.  It  is  dedicated,  like  the  former, 
to  the  delineation  of  rural  life  and  characters, 
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and  is  entitled,  "  The  Village  Register ;"  and, 
upon  a  very  simple  but  singular  plan,  is  divi- 
ded into  three  parts,  viz.  Baptisms,  Marriages, 
and  Burials.     After  an  introductory  and  gen- 
eral view  of  village,  manners,   the  reverend 
au  thor  proceeds  to  present  his  readers  with 
an  account  of  all  the  remarkable  baptisms, 
marriages,  and  funerals,  that  appear  on  his 
register  for  the  preceding  year ;  with  a  sketch 
of  the  character  and  behaviour  of  the  respect- 
ive parties,  and  such  reflections  and  exhorta- 
tions as  are  suggested  by  the  subject.     The 
poem  consists,  therefore,  of  a  series  of  por- 
traits  taken  from  the   middling  and  lower 
ranks  of  rustic  life,  and  delineated  on  occa- 
sions at  once  more  common  and  more  inter- 
esting,  than  any  other  that   could  well  be 
imagined.     They  are  selected,  we  think,  with 
great  judgment,  and  drawn  with  inimitable 
accuracy  and  strength  of  colouring.     They 
are  finished  with  much  more  minuteness  and 
detail,  indeed,  than  the  more  general  pictures 
in  "  The  Village  ;"  and,  on  this  account,  may 
appear  occasionally  deficient  in  comprehen- 
sion, or  in  dignity.     They  are,  no  doubt,  exe- 
cuted in  some  instances  with  too  much  of 
a  Chinesp  accuracy;   and  enter  into  details 
which  many  readers  may  pronounce  tedious 
and  unnecessary.      Yet  there  is  a  justness 
and   force   in    the    representation  which  is 
entitled  to  something  more  than  indulgence  ; 
and  though  several  of  the  groups  are  com- 
posed of  low  and  disagreeable  subjects,  still, 
we  think  that  some  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  the  author's  plan  of  giving  a  full  and  exact 
view  of  village  life^  which  could  not  possibly 
be  accomplished  without  including  those  baser 
varieties.     He   aims  at  an    important  moral 
effect  by  this  exhibition;  and  must  not  be 
defrauded  either  of  that,  or  of  the  praise  which 
is  due  to  the  coarser  efforts  of  his  pen,  out  of 
deference  to  the  sickly  delicacy  of  his  more 
fastidious  readers.     We  admit,  however,  that 
there  is  more  carelessness,  as  well  as  more 
juaintness  in  this  poem  than  in  the  other ; 
and  that  he  has  now  and   then  apparently 
heaped   up   circumstances  rather  to  gratify 
his  own  taste  for  detail  and  accumulation, 
than  to  give  any  additional  effect  to  his  de- 
scription.    With  this  general  observation,  we 
beg  the  reader's  attention  to  the  following 
abstract  and  citations. 

The  poem  begins  with  a  general  view,  first 
of  the  industrious  and  contented  villager,  and 
then  of  the  profligate  and  disorderly.  The 
first  compartment  is  not  so  striking  as  the  last. 
Mr.  Ci'abbe,  it  seems,  has  a  set  of  smugglers 
among  his  flock,  who  inhabit  what  is  called 
the  Street  in  his  village.  There  is  nothing 
comparable  to  the  following  description,  but 
some  of  the  prose  sketches  of  Mandeville : — 

'  Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 


ipu 
Each  evening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  shrew ; 
Riots  are  nightly  heard — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  perverse  in  her  replies : 
Boys  in  their  first  stol'n  rags,  to  steal  begin, 
And  girls,  who  know  not  sex,  are  skili'd  in  gin  ! 
Snarers  and  sniuggle.rs  here  their  gains  divide, 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  victims  hide  ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Row, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  lu  know. — 


"  See  !  on  the  floor,  what  frowzy  patches  rest ! 
What  nauseous  fragments  on  yon  fractur'd  chest ' 
What  downy-dust  beneath  yon  window-seat ! 
And  round  these  posts  that  serve  this  be(l  for  feet 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie, 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by. 

"  See  !  as  we  gaze,  an  infant  lifts  its  head. 
Left  by  neglect,  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed ; 
The  mother-gossip  has  the  love  supprest, 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast,"  &.,. 

"  Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 
But  packs  of  cards — made  up  of  sundry  packs ; 
Here  are  no.  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall. 
Are  somq  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpair'd  ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks  ; 
An  ample  flask  that  nightly  rovers  fill. 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still; 
A  box  of  tools  with  Wires  of  various  size. 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain' or  guard  a  prize, — 

"  HereTiis  poor  bird,  th'  inhuman  cocker  bring 
Arms  his  hard  heel,  and  clips,  his  golden  wings ; 
With  spicy  food  ih'  impatient  spirit  feeds. 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds: 
Siruck  through  the  brain,  depriv'd  o.f  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquisn'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies  ! 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe. 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow  ; 
When  f!)ll'n,ihe  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood-stain'd  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes; 
And  damns  ihe  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake. 
And  o7dy  bled  and  perish'd  for  his  sake  I" 

pp.  40—44. 

Mr.  Crabbe  now  opens  his  chronicle;  and 
the  first  babe  that,  appears  on  the  list  is  a 
natural  child  of  the  miller's  daughter.  This 
damsel  fell  in  love  with  a  sailor;  but  her 
father  refused  his  consent,  and  no  priest 
would  unite  them  without  it.  The  poor  girl 
yielded  to  her  passion  :  and  her  lover  went  to 
sea,  to  seek  a  portion  for  his  bride : — 

"  Then  camethedaysof  shame,  the  grievous  night, 
The  varying  look,  the  warid'ring  appetite  ; 
The  jiiy  assum'd,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes. 
The  ibrc'd  sad  smiles  that  follow'd  sudden  sighs, 
And  every  art,  long  us'd,  but  us'd  in  vain. 
To  hide  thy  progress,  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

"  Day  after  day  were  past  in  grief  and  pain, 
Week  after  week,  nor  came  the  youth  again  ; 
Her  boy  was  born  : — No  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name  ; 
Nor- grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud, 
Bore   the   young  Christian,   roaring  through  the 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done,    ■  [crowd  ; 
Where  blinks,  through  paper'd  panes,  the  setting 

sun  ; 
Where  noisy  sparrows,  perch'don  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  tuneless  joy,  and  mock  the  frequent  tear."— 

"  Throughout  the  lanes,  she  glides  at  evening's 
There  solily  lulls  her  infant  to  repose  ;  [close. 

Then  sits  and  gazes,  but  with  viewless  look. 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rimphng  of  the  brook ; 
Then  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low. 
She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow; 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  solemn  wand'rings  of  a  wounded  mind  ! 

pp.  47—49, 

We  pass  the  rest  of  the  Baptisms ;  and 
prooeed  to  the  more  interesting  chapter  of 
Man'iages.  The  first  pair  here  is  an  old  snng 
bachelor,  who,  in  the  first  days  of  dotage, 
had  married  his  maid-servant.  The  reverent] 
Mr.  Crabbe  is  very  facetious  on  this  match ; 
and  not  very  scrupulously  delicate. 

The  following  picture,  though  liable  in  pari 
to  the  same  objection,  is  perfect,  we  think,  in 
that  style  of  drawing : — 
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"  Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair, 
Brought  by  strong  passions — and  a  warrant — there  ; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride, 
From  ev'ry  eye,  what  all  perceiv'dto  hide  ; 
VVhile  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuffling  in  his  pace, 
Now  hid  awhile,  and  then  expos'd  his  face  ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove 
The  brain,  confus'd  with  muddy  ale,  to  move ! 
In  haste  and  stamm'ring  he  perform'd  his  part, 
And  look' d  ihe  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart. 
Low   spake  the  lass,  and  lisp'd  and  minc'd  the 

wiiile ; 
Look'd  on  the  lad,  and  faintly  try'd  to  smile ; 
With  soft'nened   speech   and   humbled  tone  she 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love ;  tstrove 

While  he  a  tyrant,  frowning  walk'd  before. 
Felt  ihe  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door ; 
She  sadly  following  in  submission  went. 
And  saw  the  6nal  shilling  foully  spent ! 
Then  to  her  father's  hut  the  pair  withdrew, 
A.nd  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu !" 

pp.  74,  75 

The  next  bridal  is  that  of  Phcebe  Dawson, 
the  most  innocent  and  beautiful  of  all  the 
village  maidens.  We  give  the  following 
pretty  description  of  her  courtship ; — 

"  Now,  through  the  lane,  up  hill,  and  cross  the 
(Seen  but  by  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen —  [green. 
Dejected,  ihoughiful,  anxious  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid : 
Slow  through  the  meadows rov'dthey,  many  a  mile, 
Toy'd  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  colour'd  what  he  strongly  drew, 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  fair  prospect  with  prophetic  tears." 

pp.  76,  77. 

This  is  the  taking  side  of  the  picture  :  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  here  is  the  reverse. 
NotKing  can  be  more  touching,  we  think,  than 
the  quiet  suffering  and  solitary  hysterics  of 
this  ill-fated  young  woman : — 
"  Lo  !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown,  loose  hanging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains. 
And  seems,  with  patience,  striving  with  her  pains  ; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  bread, 
Whose  cares  are  growing,  and  whose  hopes  are  fled  1 
Pale  her  parch'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low. 
And  tears  unnotic'd  from  their  channels  flow ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she's  calm  again  !— 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes, 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 
For  not  alone  that  infant  in  her  arms, 
But  nearer  cause,  maternal  fear,  alarms ! 
With  water  burden'd,  then  she  picks  her  way. 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  cUnging  clay ; 
Till  in  mid-green  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground  ; 
From   whence   her   slender  foot   with    pain  she 

takes,"  &c. 
"  And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gams. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shiv'ring  with  her  pains  ;— 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door. 
And  placing  first  her  infant  on  the  floor. 
She  bares  her  bosom  to  the  wind,  and  sits, 
And  sobbing  .struggles  with  the  rising  fits ! 
In  vain  ! — they  come — she  feelath'  inflaming  grief. 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  froni  relief; 
"That  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distrest. 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cannot  be  represt ; 
The  neighbour-matron  leaves  her  wheel,  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
Unfee'd,  the  calls  of  nature  she  obeys. 
Nor  led  by  profit,  nor  allur'd  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 
She  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  in  peace. 

pp.  77,  78. 
49 


The  ardent  lover,  it  seems,  turned  out  a 
brutal  husband : — 

"If  present,  raiUng,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd  ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd  : 
Till  that  fair  form  in  want  and  sickness  pin'd. 
And  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind." 

p.  79. 

It  may  add  to  the  interest  which  some 
readers  will  take  in  this  simple  story,  to  be 
told,  that  it  was  the  last  piece  of  poetry  that 
was  read  to  Mr.  Fox  during  his  fatal  illness : 
and  that  he  examined  and  made  some  flatter- 
ing remarks  on  the  manuscript  of  it  a  few 
days  before  his  death. 

We  are  obliged  to  pass  over  the  rest  of  the 
Marriages,  though  some  of  them  are  extreme- 
ly characteristic  aiid  beautiful,  and  to  proceed 
to  the  Burials.  Here  we  have  a  great  variety 
of  portraits, — the  old  drunken  innkeeper — 
the  bustling  farmer's  wife — the  infant — and 
iiext  the  lady  of  the  manor.  The  following 
description  of  her  deserted  mansion  is  strik- 
ing, and  in  the  good  old  taste  of  Pope  and 
Dryden : — 

— ' "  Forsaken  stood  the  hall. 

Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall ; 
No  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd  ; 
No  cheerful  light  the  long-clos'd  sash  convey'd  ; 
The  crawling  worm  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  winter-death; — upon  the  bed  of  slate. 
The  bat,  shrill-shrieking,  woo'd  his flick'ring  mate: 
To  empty  rooms,  the  curious  came  no  more. 
From  empty  cellars,  turn'd  the  angry  poor. 
And  surly  beggars  curs'd  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way. 
Where  tenants  tbllow'd,  to  complain  and  pay." 

pp.  104,  105. 

The  old  maid  follows  next  to  the  shades  of 
mortality.  The  description  of  her  house,  fur- 
niture, and  person,  is  admirable,  and  affords 
a  fine  specimen  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  most  minute 
finishing ;  but  it  is  too  long  for  extracting.  We 
rather  present  our  readers  with  a  part  of  the 
character  of  Isaac  Ashford : — 

"  Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  peasant,  Isaac  Ashford,  died. 
Noble  he  was — contemning  all  things  mean. 
His  truth  unquestion'd,  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid : 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dismay'd: 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace,"  &o. 
"  Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave, allowance  where  he  needed  none; 
Yet  far  was  he  from  stoic- pride  remov'd  ; 
He  felt,  with  many,  and  he  warmly  lov'd : 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  infant  died. 
And  an  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  furrow'd  cheek. 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak,"  &c. 

pp.  Ill,  112 

The  rest  of  the  character  is  drawn  with 
equal  spirit :  but  we  can  only  make  room  for 
the  author's  final  commemoration  of  him. 

"  I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there ! 
I  see,  no  more,  those  white  locks  thinly  spread. 
Round  the  bald  polish  of  that  honour'd  head ; 
No  more  that  awful  glance  on  playful  wight, 
Compell'd  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight ; 
To  fold  his  fingers  all  in  dread  the  while, 
Till  Mr.  Ashford  soften'd  to  a  smile  ! 
2H 
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No  more  that  meek,  that  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  that  pure  faith,  that  gave  it  force — are  there  :— 
But  he  is  blest ;  and  I  lament  no  more, 
A  wise  good  man  contented  to  be  poor." — p.  114, 

We  then  jjury  the  village  midwife,  super- 
seded in  her  old  age  by  a  volatile  doctor; 
then  a  surly  rustic  misanthrope ;  and  last  of 
all,  the  reverend  author's  ancient  sexton, 
whose  chronicle  of  his  various  pastors  is  given 
rather  at  too  great  length.  The  poem  £nds 
with  a  simple  recapitulation. 

We  think  this  the  most  important  of  the 
new  pieces  in  the  volume;  ^nd  have  ex- 
tended our  account  of  it  so  miach,  that  we  can 
afford  to  say  but  little  of  the  others.  _"Tlie 
Library"  and  "  The  Newspaper"  are  republi- 
cations. They  are  written  with  a  good  deal 
of  terseness,  sarcasm,  and  beauty;  but  the 
subjects  are  not  very  interesting,  and  they  will 
rather  be  approved,  we  think,  than  admired 
or  del%hted  in .  We  are  not  much  taken  either 
with  "  The  Birth  of  Flattery."  With  many 
nervous  lines  and  ingenious  allusions,  i):  has 
something  of  the  languor  which  seems  insep- 
arable from  an  qllegory  which  exceeds  the 
length  of  an  epigram. 

"  Sir  Eustace  Grey"  is  qtiite  unlike  any  of 
the  preceding  compositions.  It  is  written  in 
a  sort  of  lyric  measure;  and  is  intended  to 
represent  the  perturbed  fancies  of  the  most 
terrible  insanity  settling  by  degrees  into  a 
soft  of  devotional  enthusiasm.  The  opening 
stanza,  spoken  by  a  visiter  in  the  madhouse, 
is  very  striking. 

"  I'll  see  no  more ! — the  heart  is  torn 
By  views  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn, 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel. 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style. 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by. 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And,  that  poor  trmiden's  half-formed  smiley   ■ 

WhUe'struggling  for  the  full-drawn  sigh  .' 
I'll  know  no  more!" — p.  317. 

There  is  great  force,  both  of  language  and 
conception,  in  the  wild  narrative  Sir  Eustace 
gives  of  his  frenzy ;  though  we  are  not  sure 
whether  there  is  not  something  too  elaborate, 
and  too  mudi  vporked  up,  in  the,  picture.  We 
give  oiilf  .one  image,  which  we  think  is  orig- 
ina,l.  He  supposed  himself  hurried  along  by 
two  tormenting  demons. 

"  Through  lands  we  fled,  o'er  seas  we  flew, 
And  halted  on  a  boUndfess  plain  ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breath'd.  nor  grew; 
But  silence  rul'd  the  still  domain. 

"  Upoit  that  boutidless  plain,  below, 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed, 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead  ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread. 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  form'd  a  bed. 

And  cloth'd  the  crumbling  spoils  of  Time. 

"  There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 
Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay  ; 

Yet  years  were  not  ;^ne  dreadful  now, 
Endur'd  no  change  of  night  or  day  ; 

The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 


Shone  softly-solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gaz'd  away 
I'he  setting  sun's  sad  rays  wi 


rays  were  seen." 

p.  226. 


"  The  Hall  of  Justice,"  or  the  story  of  tlitj 
Gipsy  Convictj  is  another  experiment  pf  Mr. 
Crabbe's.  It  is  very  nervous — very  shocking 
^-and  very  powerfully  represented.  The 
woman  is  accused  of  stealing,  and  tells  her 
story  in  impetuous  and  lofty  language. 

"  My  crime !  this  sick'ning  child  to  feed, 
I  seiz'd  the  food  your  witness  saw; 
I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed. 
But  yielded  to  a  stronger  law  !" — 

"  But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind, 

Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 
Give  riie  to  ease  my  tortur'd  mind, 
Lend  to  Qiy  woes  a  patient  ear; 
And.  let  me — ^if  I  may  not  find 
A  friend  to  help — find  one  to  hear. 

"My  mother  dead,  my  fathei-  lost, 
1  wander'd  with  a  vagrant  crew ; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost, 
Their  sorrows  and  their,  sins  I  knew ; 

With  them  on  want  and  error  forc'd. 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew ! 

"  So  through  the  land  I  wand'ring  went, 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 
But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content, 
When  first  I  lov'd  the  gypsy  boy. 
"  A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  t^ll, 

His  looks  would  all  his  soul  declare. 
His  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small. 
And  strongly  ourl'd  his  raven  hair. 
"  Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm. 
All  in  the  May  of  youthful  pride ; 
He  scarcely  fear'd  his  father's  arm. 

And  every  other  arm  defied. — 
Oft  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  f) 
1  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  trietJ." 

pp.  240—242. 
The  father  felon  falls  in  love  with  the  be- 
trothed of  his  son,  whom  he  despatches  on 
some  distant  errand.  The  consummation  of 
his  horrid  passion  is  told  in  these  powerful 
stanzas : — 

"  The  night  was  dark,  the  lanSs  were  deep, 

And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way; 
He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep  ! 

I  only  wept,  and  wish'd  for  day. 
Accursed  be  the  love  he  hore — 

Accursed  was  the  force  he  us'd — 
Soht  him  of  his  God  implore 

Formercy! — and  be  so  refus'd!" — p.  243. 

It  is  painful  to  follow  the  story  out.  The 
son  returns,  and  privately  murders  his  father; 
and  then  marries  his  widow !  The  profligate 
barbarity  of  the  life  led  by  those  outcasts  is 
forcibly  expressed  by  the  simple  narrative  of 
the  lines  that  follow  :■ — 

"  I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth. 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ! 
He  look  her  from  me  in  his  wrath, 
'  Where  is  my  child  ?'— '  Thy  child  is  dead.' 

"  'Twas  false !     We  wailder'd  far  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen. 
Till  Aaron  fighting,  fell  and  died. 
And  I  became  a  wife  again." — p.  248. 

I     We  have  not, room  to  give  the  sequel  of  this 
I  dreadful  ballad.    It  cer',ainly  is  not  pleasing 
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reading;  litit  it  is  written  with, very  unusual 

Ebwer  of  language,  and,  shows  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
aTe  great  mastery  over  the  tragic  passions  of 
^)ity  and  horror.  Thei  voTpihe  closes  with  some 
verses  of  no  great  Value  in  praise  of  Women. 
We  pai:t  vi'ith  regret  from  Mr.  Crabbe ;  but 
we  hope  tb  meef-With  him  again.  /If  his  iriuse, 
to'  he  sure,'  is  prolific  drily  once  in  twenty-foiir 
years,  we  Can  |Scarcely  expect  to  live  long 


enough  to  pass  judgment  on  her  |fijture  pro- 
geny :  But  we  trupt,  that  a  larger  portion  of 
pVi^lic  favour  than..has  hitherto  been  dealt  to 
Jiim  will  encqurage  hiin  tq  gj eater  efforts ;  and 
that  he  will  soon  |appear  again  among  the 
worthy  supporters  of^the  6M.  poetic,al  estabr 
lishment,  and  'Tcome ,  in .  ,time  to  ,  surpass  the 
revolutionists  in  fast  firing,  as  well  ag  in  weight 
of  metal. 


(aprtt.  1810.) 

The  Bormgh :  a  Poem,  in  Twenty-four  Letters.    By  the  .Rev.  George  Ckabbe,  LL,B. 
8vo.  pp.  3441    'Loiiiqn:  1810. 


We  are  very  gjad  to  meet  with  Mr.  Crabbe 
so  soon  again ;  and  particularly  glad  to  find,  that 
his  early  return  has  bg^ii  occasioned,  in  part, 
by  the  encouragement  he  received  o.n,  his  last 
appearance.  This  late  spring !of  public  favour, 
we  hope,  he  will  yet  live  to  see  ripen  into  ma- 
ture fame.  We  scarcely  know  any  poet  who 
deserves  it  better ;  ar(d  are  quite  certain  there 
is  none  who  is  more  secure  of  keeping  with 
posterity  whatever  he  may  win  from  his  con- 
temporaries. 

The  present  poem  is  preciselj^  of  the  char- 
acter of  The  Village  and  The  Parisli  Register. 
It  has  the  same  peculiarities,  and  the  sapie 
faults  and  beauties ;  though  a  severe  critic 
might  perhaps  add,  that  its  peculiarities  are 
more  obtrusive,  its  faults  greater,  and  its  beau- 
ties less.  Howeveirthat  be,  both  faults  and 
beauties  are  so  plainly  produced  by  the  pe- 
culiarity, that  it  may  be  worth  while,  before 
giving  anymore  particular  acc6untof.it,  to  try 
if  we  can  ascertain  in  what  that  consists. 

And  here  we  shall  very  speedily  discover, 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  distinguished  from  ,aH  other 
poets,  both  by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and 
by  his  manner  of  treating  them:  All  his  per- 
sons ace  taken  from  the  lower  rank's  of  life; 
and;  all  his  scenery  from  the  most  ordinary 
and  fainiliar  objects' of  nature  or  art.  His. 
charactei-s  knd  incidents,  too,  are  as  oomnjbn' 
as  the.  eieikents'  oi:'t  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded are  huittble;  and  not  only  has ;  he 
notliirtg  prodigious  or  astonishing  in  any  ^f 
hi&  jepresentations,;})Ut  he  has  not 'even,  at-, 
tempted  to  impart  any 'of  the  ordinary  colours, 
of'poetryto  those  Vulgar  iriaterials,  He  has 
no  moralising  swaii^s  or  sentimental  trades- 
men ;  and.scarcely  ever  seeks  to  Charm  us  by 
the  ahless  graces  or  lowly  virtues  of  his  per- 
sonages.' On  the  cOntrai-y,  he  has  represented 
his  villagers  and  humble  burghers  as  alto- 
gether as  dissipated;  and"  more  dishonest  and 
discontented,  than,  the  profligates' of  higher 
hfe;  and',  instead  of  conductirig  us  through 
blooming  groves  arid  pastorar  nieadows,  has 
led  us  along  filthylahes  and  crowded  whai;fs, 
to  hospitals,  alms-houses,  and  gin-shops.  In 
some  of  these  delineations,  he  may  be  pop- 
sidered  as  the  Satirist  of  low'  life— an  bcciip'a- 
tion  sufficiently  ardtious,' aiid.  in  a  great  de^ 
gree,  new  and  originaCl  in' our  language.    But 


byfar  tjtie  greE^ter  part  of  hisppgtry  is;0f  a 
diperent  .andf,a^hi^er  character;  and  aims 
at;  moving  or., delighting  us  by  lively,  -touqh- : 
itig,  and  finely,  contrasted  representations  of 
the  dispositipns,  sufferings,  and  occupations 
qf  tho^e  qrdin.ary  perspns  who  form  jthe,  far 
greater  part  of  our  fellpw-creatiires.  Tips, 
too,  he  has  sought  to  effect,  merely  by  placing 
before  us  the  Clearest,  most  brief,  and  most 
striking  stetehes  of  their  external  condition— 
the  most,  sagacious  ^nd ,, unexpected  strokes 
pIcharacter-Yand  the  truest  and  most  pathetic 
pictures  of  natural  feeling  and  common  sufferr 
ing.  By  the  mere. force  of  his  art,  and  the 
novelty  of  his  style,  he  forces  us  fo,  attend 
to  objects  that  are  usually  .neglected^  and  to 
enter  into  feelings  from  whichwe  are.m  gene- 
ral but  fpo  eager  to  escape  j^and  theri  trusts 
to  nature  for  the  effect  of  the,  representation. 

It  is  obvious,  at  first  sight,  tjiat  ,this.is  not  a 
task  for  an  prdinary  handj.and  that  many  in- 
genious writers,  wlio.make.a  very  good  Ggai;B 
with  battles,  iiymph^,  and  moonlight  laiid- 
scapes,' would. find,  themselves  quite  helpless, 
if  set  down  among  streets,  harboiirs,.  and. 
taverns.  The  .difficulty , of  suph.  subjects,  in; 
short,  is  sufficiently,  visible^and  some, of 
the  causes  of  that,4)ffipulty:'  But  thpy  have 
thei'r  i  advaiitages  al?o ;— and  X)f .  .these,  ^  ai^.- 
their  hazards,  it  seems  .natural  to  say  a  fe\» 
words,  before  entering  mote  miniitely  into  the 
merits  of  the  work  before'us.  ,.,  .,,,„     •■     ,,„ 

The  first,  great  advantage  of  such-, femilia); 
subjects  is,  thai  every,  one  is.  necessarily.'wek 
acquainted  .wltli-.the  .original's;, and  is  there^ 
fore  sure,  to  feel- all , that  pleasure,  ,frpm  j|, 
faithfu,!  representation'of  them„which  result* 
from  the  perception  pf  a.  perfect  and  success- 
ful imitation.  In  the  kindrecl'  art,  of  painting., 
wafind  l^at^  this  single  consideration,  has  beep 
sufficient, tq  stamp, a  yery  high  valije upon 
accuraie  ari^.hvely  delineations  of  pbjects,  in 
themselves  uninterestiiig,  and. even  disagree, 
able;  and  np  very  inopnsiderable;  part  of,  the, 
pleasure  ■w^ich  may  be  derive4..&oro  ,.Mr 
Crabbers  pde.try  may  prpl'a''ly  ^^  referred  .tQ, 
its  mere't^uth  and  fidelity,;  and  t(J.thel3rp,y4yi 
an  J  "clearness  with  which  he  iSet?  befQI.e.J!ii8: 
reader's^  'objeotp  \iid  'cliarapte,r§;,TJ?ii|]^,wliich, 
lliey  liaye'Tbe.ep,ai4' their  (Jays  fam;liat. .,,  .,. . 

In  his  happier  passages,  however,  he  has  a 
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higher  merit,  and  imparts  a  far  higher  grati- 
fication.   The  chief  delight  of  poetry  consists, 
not  so  much  in  what  it  directly  supplies  to 
the  imagination,  as  in  what  it  enables  it  to 
supply  to  itself; — not  in  warming  the  heart 
by  its  passing  brightness,  but  in  kindling  its 
own  latent  stores  of  light  and  heat ;— not  in 
hurrying  the  fancy  along  by  a  foreign  and  ac- 
cidental impulse,  but  in  setting  it  agoing,  by 
touching  its  internal  springs  and  principles  of 
activity.    Now,  this  highest  and  most  delight- 
,  ful  effect  can  only  be  produced  by  the  poet's 
strikmg  a  note  to  which  the  heart  and  the  affec- 
tions naturally  vibrate  in  unison ;— by  rousing 
one  of  a  large  family  of  kindred  impressions ; — 
by  dropping  the  rich  seedof  his  fancy  upon  the 
fertile  and  sheltered  places  of  the  imagination. 
But  it  is  evident,  that  the  emotions  connected 
with  common  and  familiar  objects — with  ob- 
jects which  fill  every  man's  memory,  and  are 
necessarily  associated  with  all  that  he  has 
ever  really  felt  or  fancied,  are  of  all  others 
the  most  likely  to  answer  this  description,  and 
to  produce,  where  they  can  be  raised  to  a  suf- 
ficient height,  this  great  effect  in  its  utmost 
perfection .  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  images 
and  affections  that  belong  to  our  universal  na- 
ture, are  always,  if  tolerably  represented,  in- 
finitely more  captivating,  in  spite  of  their 
apparent  commonness  and  simplicity,  than 
those  that  are  peculiar  to  certalli  situations, 
however  they  may  come  recommended  by 
novelty  or  grandeur.     The  familiar  feeling  of 
maternal  tenderness  and  anxiety,  which  is 
every  day  before  our  eyes,  even  in  the  brute 
creation— and  the  enchantment  of  youthful 
love,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all  charac- 
ters, ranks,  and  situations — still  contribute  far 
more  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  poetry  than 
all  the  misfortunes  of  princes,  the  jealousies  of 
heroes,  and  the  feats  of  giants,  magicians,  or 
ladies  in  armour.     Every  one  caii  enter  into 
the  former  set  of  feelings;   and  but  a  few 
into  the  latter.    The  one  calls  up  a  thousand 
fainiliar  and    long-remeinbered    emotions — 
which  are  answered  and  reflected  on  every 
side  by  the  kindred  impressions  which  ex- 
perience or  observation    have  traced  upon 
every  memory:  while  the  other  lights  up  but 
a  transient  and  unfruitful  blaze,  and  passes 
away  without  perpetuating  itself  in  any  kin- 
dred and  native  sensation. 

Now,  the  delineation  of  all  that  concerns 
the  lower  and  most  numerous  classes  of  so- 
ciety, is,  in  this  respect,  on  a  footing  with  the 
pictures  of  our  primary  affections— that  their 
originals  are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  men, 
and  are  inseparably  associated  with  their  own 
most  interesting  impressions.  Whatever  may 
be  our  own  condition,  we  all  live  surrounded 
with  the  poor,  from  infancy  to  age ; — we  hear 
daily  of  their  sufferings  and  misfortunes  ;— 
and  their  toils,  their  crimes,  or  their  pastimes 
are  our  hourly  spectacle.  Many  diligent 
readers  of  poetry  know  little,  by  their  own 
experience^  of  palaces,  castles,  or  camps ;  and 

still  less  of  tyrants,  warriors,  and  banditti  • 

but  every  one  understands  about  cottages 
streets,  and  villages;  and  conceives,  pretty 
correctly,  the  character  and  condition  of  sail- 


ors, ploughmen,  and  artificers.  If  the  poet 
can  contrive,  therefore,  to  create  a  suflicient 
interest  in  subjects  like  these,  they  will  infal- 
libly sink  deeper  into  the  mind,  and  be  more 
prolific  of  kindred  trains  of  emotion,  than  sub- 
jects  of  greater  dignity.  Nor  is  the  difficulty 
of  exciting  such  an  interest  by  any  means  so 
great  as  is  generally  imagined.  For  it  is 
common  human  nature,  and  common  human 
feelings,  after  all,  that  form  the  true  source 
of  interest  in  poetry  of  every  description ; — 
and  the  splendour  and  the  maiTels  by  which 
it  is  sometimes  surrounded,  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  fix  our  attention  on  those 
workings  of  the  heart,  and  those  energies  of 
the  understanding,  which  alone  command  all 
the  genuine  sympathies  of  human  beings— 
and  which  may  be  found  as  abundantly  in  the 
breasts  of  cottagers  as  of  kings.  Wherever 
there  are  human  beings,  therefore,  with  feel- 
ings and  characters  to  be  represented,  our  at- 
tention may  be  fixed  by' the  art  of  the  poet — 
by  his  judicious  selection  of  circutnstances — 
by  the  force  and  vivacity  of  his  style,  and  the 
clearness  and  brevity  of  his  representations. 

In  point  of  fact,  we  are  all  touched  more 
deeply^  as  well  as  more  frequently,  in  real 
life,  with  the  sufferings  of  peasants  than  of 
princes;  and  sympathise  niuch  oftener,  and 
more  heartily,  with  the  successes  of  the  poor, 
than  of  the  rich  and  distinguished.     The  oc- 
casions of  such  feelings  are  indeed  so  many, 
and  so  common,  that  they  do  not  often  leave 
any  very  permanent  traces  behind  them,  but 
pass  away,  and  are  effaced  by  the  very  rapidity 
of  their  succession.     The  business  and  the, 
cares,  and  the  pride  of  the  world,  obstruct  the 
development  of  the  emotions  to  which  they 
would  naturally  give  rise ;  and  press  so  close 
and  thick,  upon  the  mind,  as  to  shut  it,  at  most 
seasons,  against  the  reflections  that  are  per- 
petually seeking  for  admission.    When  'we 
have  leisure,  however,  to  look  quietly  into  our 
hearts,  we  shall  find  in  them  an  infinite  mul- 
titude of  little  fragments  of  sympathy  with 
our  brethren  in  humble  life — abortive  move- 
ments of  compassion,  and  embryos  of  kindness 
and  concern,  which  had  once  fairly  begun  to 
live  and  germinate  within  them,  though  with- 
ered and  broken  off  by  the  selfish  bustle  and 
fever  of  our  daily  occupations.    Now,  all  these 
may  be  revived  and  carried  on  to  maturity  by 
the  art  of  the  poet ; — and,  therefore,  a  power- 
ful effort  to  interest  us  in  the  feelings  of  the 
humble  and  obscure,  viriU  usually  call  forth 
more  deep,  more  numerous,  and  more  perma- 
nent emotions,  than  can  ever  be  excited  by 
the  fate  of  princesses  and  heroes.    Indepen- 
dent of  the  circumstances  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded,  there  are  causes  which  make 
us  at  all  times  more  ready  to  enter  into  the 
feelings  of  the  humble,  than  of  the  exalted 
part  of  our  species.     Our  sympathy  ypith  their 
enjoyments  is  enhanced  by  a  certain  mixture 
of  pity  for  their  general  condition,  which,  by 
purifying  it  from  that  taint  of  envy  which  al- 
most always  adheres  to  our  admiration  of  the 
great,  renders  it  more  welcome  and  satisfac- 
toiy  to  our  bosoms ;  while  our  concern  for  theii 
sufferings  is  at  once  softened  and  endeared  to 
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ns,  by  the  recollection  of  our  own  exemption 
1  rom  them,  and  by  the  feeling,  that  we  fre- 
Huently  have  it  in  our  power  to  relieve  them. 
•  From  these,  and  from  other  causes,  it  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  certain,  that  where  subjects, 
taken  from  humble  life,  can  be  made  suffi- 
ciently interesting  to  overcome  the  distaste 
and  the  prejudices  with  which  the  usages  of 
polished  society  too  generally  lead  us  to  re- 
gard them,  the  interest  which  they  excite  will 
commonly  be  more  profound  and  more  lasting 
than  any  that  can  be  raised  upon  loftier 
themes ;  and  the  poet  of  the  Village  and  the 
Borough  be  oftener,  and  longer  read^than  the 
poet  of  the  Court  or  the  Camp.  ■  The  most 
popular  passages  of  Shakespeare  and  Cowper, 
we  think,  are  of  this  description:  and  there  is 
much,  both  in  the  volume  before  us,  and  in 
Mr.  Crabbe's  former  publications,  to  which 
we  might  now  venture  to  refer,  as  proofs  of 
the  same  doctrine.  When  such  representa- 
tions have  once  made  an  impression  on  the 
imagination,  they' are  remembered  daily,  and 
for  ever.  We  can  neither  look  around,  nor 
within  us,  without  being  reminded  of  their 
truth  and  their  importance ;  and,  while  the 
more  brilliant  effusions  of  romantic  fancy  are 
recalled  only  at  long  intervals,  and  in  rare 
situations,  we  feel  that  we  cannot  walk  a  step 
from  our  own  doors,  nor  cast  a  glance  back  on 
our  departed  years,  without  being  indebted  to 
the  poet  of  vulgar  life  for  some  striking  image 
or  touching  reflection,  of  which  the  occasions 
were  always  before  us,  but — till  he  taught,  us 
how  to  improve  them — were  almost  always 
allowed  to  escape. 

Such,  we  conceive,  are  some  of  the  advan- 
tages of  the  subjects  vvhich  Mr.  Crabbe  has 
in  a  great  measure  introduced  into  modem 
poetry; — and  such  the  grounds  upon  which 
we  venture  to  predict  the  durability  of  the 
reputation  which  he  is  in  the  course  of  ac- 
quiring. ,  That  they  have  their  disadvantages 
also,  is  obvious;  and  it  is  no  less  obvious,  that 
it  is  to  these  we  must  ascribe  the  greater  part 
of  the  faults  and  deformities  with  which  this 
author  is  fairly  chargeable.  The  two  great 
errors  into  which  he  has  fallen,  are — that  he 
has  described  many  things  not  worth  describ- 
ing;— and  that  he  has  frequently  excited  dis- 
gust, instead  of  pity  or  mdignation,  in  the 
breasts  of  his  readers.  These  faults  are  ob- 
vious— and,  we  believe,  are  popularly  laid  to 
his  charge :  Yet  th^re  is,  in  so  far  as  we  have 
observed,  a  degree  of  misconception  as  to  the 
true  grounds  and  limits  of  the  charge,  which 
we  think  it  worth  while  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity of  correcting. 

The  poet  of  humble  life  must  describe  a 
great  deal^and  must  even  describe,  minutely, 
many  things  which  possess  in  themselves  no 
beauty  or  grandeur.  The  reader's  fancy  must 
be  awaked — and  the  power  of  his  own  pencil 
displayed: — a  distinct  locality  and  imaginary 
reality  must  be  given  to  his  characters  and 
agents :  and  the  ground  colour  of  their  com- 
mon condition  must  be  laid  in,  before  his  pe- 
culiar and  selected  groups  can  be  presented 
with  any  effect  or  advantage.  In  the  same 
way,  he  must  study  characters  with  a  minute 


and  anatomical  precision;  and  must  make 
both  himself  and  his  readers  familiar  with  the 
ordinary  traits  and  general  family  features  of 
the  beings  among  whom  they  are  to  move,  be- 
fore they  can  either  understand,- or  take  much 
interest  in  the  individuals  who  are  to  engross 
their  attention.  Thus  far,  there  is  no  excess 
or  unnecessary  minuteness.  But  this  faculty 
of  observation,  and  this  power  of  description, 
hold  out  great  temptations  to  go  further. 
There  is  a  pride  and  a  delight  in  the  exercise 
of  all  peculiar  power ;  and  the  poet,  who  has 
learned  to  describe  external  objects  exqui- 
sitely, Vitith  a  view  to  heighten,  the  eifect  of 
his  moral  designs,  and  to  draw  characters 
with  accuracy,  to  help  forward  the  interest  or 
the  pathos  of  the  picture,  will  be  in  great  dan- 
ger of  desoribitig  scenes,  and  drawing  char- 
acters, for  no  other  purpose,  but  to  indulge  his 
taste,  and  to  display  his  talents.  It  cannot  be 
denied,  we  think,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  has,  on 
many  occasions,  yielded  to  this  temptation. 
He  is  Jed  away,  every  now  and  then,  by  his 
lively  conception  of  external  objects^  and  by 
his  nice  and  sagacious  observation  of  human 
character ;  and  wantons  and  luxuriates  in  de- 
scriptions and  moral  portrait  painting,  while 
his  readers  are  left  to  wonder  to  what  end  so 
much  industry  has  been  exerted. 

His  chief  fault,  however,  >  is  his  frequent 
lapse  into  disgusting  representations;  and 
this,  we  will  confess,  is  an  error  for  which  we 
find  it  far  more  difficult,  either  to  account  or 
to  apologise.  We  are  not,  however,  of  the 
opinion  which  we  have  often  heard  stated, 
that  he  has  represented  human  nature  under 
too  unfavourable  an  aspect ;  or  that  the  dis- 
taste which  his  poetry  sometimes  produces, 
is  owing  merely  to  the  painful  nature  of  the 
scenes  and  subjects  with  which  it  abounds. 
Oh  the  contrary,  we  think  he  has  given  a  just- 
er,  as  well  as  a  more  striking  picture,  of  the 
true  character  and  situation  of  the  lower  or- 
ders of  this  country,  than  any  other  writer, 
whether  in  verse  or  in  prose ;  and  that  he  has 
made  no  more  use  of  painful  emotions  than 
was  necessary  to  the  production  of  a  pathetic 
eifect. 

All  powerful  and  pathetic  poetry,  it  is  ob- 
vious, abounds  in  images  of  distress.  The 
delight  which  it  bestows  partakes  strongly  of 
pain ;  and,  by  a  sort  of  contradiction,  which 
has  long  engaged  the  attention  of  the  reflect- 
ing, the  cpmpositions  that  attract  us  most 
powerfully,  and  detain  us  the  longest,  are 
those  that  produce  in  us  most  of  the  effects  of 
actual  suffering  and  wretchedness.  The  so- 
lution of  this  paradox  is  to  be  found,  we  think, 
in  the  simple  fact,  that  pain  is  a  far  stronger 
sensation  than  pleasure,  in  human  existence; 
and  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  all  things  that 
are  intended  to  delight  the  mind,  is  to  produce 
a  strong  sensation.  Life  itself  appears  to  con- 
sist in  sensation;  and  the  universal  passion 
of  all  beings  that  have  life,  seems  to  be.  that 
they  should  be  made  intensely  conscious  of 
it,  by  a  successioii  of  powerful  and  engrossing 
emotions.  AH  the  mere  gratifications  or  natu- 
ral pleasures  that  are  in  the  power  even  of  the 
most  fortunate,  are  quite  insufficient  to  fill  thi* 
2h2 
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Tast  oraring  for  sensation :  And  accordingly, 
we  see  every  day,  that  a  more  violEnt  stimu- 
lus is  sought  for^by  those  who  have  attained 
the  vulgar  heights  of  life,  in  the  pains  and 
dangers  of  war — the  agonies  of  gaming — or 
the  feverish  toils  of  ambition.  To  those  who 
have  tasted  of  those  potent  cups,  where  the 
bitter;  however,  so  obviously  predominates, 
the  Security,  the  comforts,  and  what  are  call- 
ed the  enjoyments  of  common  life,  are  intol- 
erably insipid  and  disgusting.'  Nay,  we  think 
we  have  observed,  thateven  those  who,  with-; 
out  any  effort  or  exertion,  have  experienced 
unusu^  misery,  frequently  appear,  in  like: 
manner,  to  acquire  a  sort  of  taste  or*  craving 
for  it;  and  come  to  look  on  the  tranquillity  of 
ordinary  life  with  a  kind  of  indifference  not; 
"nnmingled  with  ctJiitelnpt.  It  is  certain,  at; 
least,  that  they  dwell  with  most  apparent' satis-, 
faction  on  the  memory  of  those  days,  which' 
have  been  marked  by  the  deepest  and  most 
agonising  sorrows;  and  derive  a  certain  de- 
light from  the  recollections  of  those  over- 
wli^lming  sensations  which  once  occasioned; 
so  fierce  a  throb  in  the  languishing  'pulse  of 
their  existence.  ' 

If  any  thing  of  this  kind,  however,  can  be 
traced  in  real  life — if  the  passion  for  emotion; 
be  so  strong  as  to  carry  us,  not  in  imagination,^ 
but  in  reality,  over  the  rough'  edge  of  present 
pain — ^it  will  not  be  difHcult  to  explain,  why  it 
should  be  so  attractive  in  the  edpi'es  and  fic- 
tions of  poetry.  There,  as  in  real  life,  the 
great  demand  is  for  emotion ;  while  the  pain 
with  which  it  may  be  attended,  can  scarcely, 
by  any  possibility,  exceed  tlie  limits  of  en-' 
durance.  The  recollection,  that  it  is  but  a 
copy  and  a  fiction,  is  quite  suiRcient  to  keep  it 
down  to  a  moderate  temperature,  and  to  make 
it  welcome  as  the  sign  or  the  harbinger  of  that 
agitation  of  which  the  soul  is  avaricious.  It 
is  not,  then,  from  any  peculiar  quality  in  pain- 
ful emotions  that  they  become  capable  of 
affording  the  delight  which  attends  them  in 
tragic  or  pathetic  poetry — but  merely  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  being  more  intense  and 
powerful  than  any  other  emotions  of  which 
the  mind  is  susceptible.  If  it  was  the  consti- 
tution of  our  nature  to  feel  joy  as  keenly,  or  to 
sympathise  with  it  as  heartily  as  we  do  with 
sorrow,  we  have  no  doubt  that  no  Other  sensa- 
tion would  ever  be  intentionally  excited  by 
the' arti,sts  that  ininister  to  delight."  But  the 
fact  is,  that  the  pleasures  of  which'  we  are  ca- 
pable are  slight  and  feeble  cpiiiparied  'with  the 
pains  that  we  may  endure ;  and  that,  ffeeble, 
as  'they  are,  the  sympathy  which  they  excite' 
falls  mxich  more  snort  Of  the  original  emotion. 
When  the  object,  therefore,  is  to  obtain  sen- 
sation, there  can  be  no  doubt  to  which  of  the 
two  fountains  we  should  repair;  and  if  there 
be  but  few  pains  in  real  life  which  are  not,  in 
some  measure,  endeared  to  us  by  the  emo- 
tioiis  with  which  they  are  attended,  we  iriay 
be  pretty  sure,  that  the  more  distress  we  in-' 
troduce  into  poetry,  the  more  we  shall  rivet 
the  attention  and  attract  the  admiration  of  the 
reader. 

There  is  but  one  exception  to  this  rule — 
and  it  brings  us  back  from  the  apology  of  Mr. 


Crabbe,  to  his  condemnation.  Every  foim  of 
distress,  whether  it  proceed  from  passion  or 
from  fortune,  and  whether  it  faU  upon  vice  or 
virtue,  adds  to  the  interest  and  the  charm  of 
pOetry — except  only  that  which  is  connected 
with  ideas  of  Disgust — the  least  taint  of  which 
disenchants  the  whole  scene,  and  puts  an  end 
both  to  delight  and  sympathy.  But  what  is 
it,  it  niay  be  asked,  that  is  the  proper  object 
of  disgust  ■?  and  what  is  the  precise  descrip- 
tion of  things  which  we  think  Mr.  Grabbe  so 
inexcusable  for  adinitting '!  It  is  not  easy  to 
define  a  term  at  once  so  simple  and  so  sig'nifi- 
cant;  but  it  may  not  be  without  its  use,  to 
indicate,  in  a  general  way,  our  conception  of 
its  true  force  and' comprehension. 

It  is  needless,  we  suppose,  to  explain  what 
are  the  objects  of  disgust  in  physical  or  exter- 
nal existences.  These  aresufnciently  plain  and 
titiequivocal ;  and  it '  is  universally  admitted, 
that  all  mention  of  thein  must  be  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  every  poetical'description.  With 
regard,  ag'ain,  to  huMan  character,  action,  and 
feeling,  we  should  be  inclined  to  term  every 
thing  disgusting,  whith  represented  misery, 
without  making  any  appeal  to  cur  iOve,  res- 
pect, or  admiration.  If  the  Suffering  person 
be  amiable,  the  delightful  feeling  of  love  and 
aflfection  tempers  the  pain  which  the  contem- 
plation of  suneTiiig'has  a  tendency  to  excite, 
and  enhances  it  into  the  stronger,  and  there- 
fore more  attractive,  sensation  of  pity.  If 
there  be  great  power  or  energy,  however, 
united  to  guilt  or  wretchedness,  the  mixture 
of  admiration  exalts"  the  emotion  into  some- 
thing that  is  sublime  and  pleasing :  and  even 
in  cases  of  mean  and  atrocious,  but  eflScient 
guilt,  our  sympathy  with  the  victims  upon 
whom  it  is  practised,  and  our  active  indignation 
and  desire  of  vengeance,  reconcile  us  to  the 
humiliating  display;  and  make  a  compound 
tha,t,  upon  the  whole,  is  produptive  of  pleasure. 

The  only  sufferers,  then,  upon  whom  we 
cannot  bear  to  look,  are  those  that  excite  pain 
by  their  wretchedness,  while  they  are  too  de- 
praved to  be  the  objects  bf  affection,  and  too 
weak  and  insignificant  to  be  the  causes  of 
niisery  to  others,  or,  cotisequently,  of  indigna- 
tion to  the  Spectators.  Such  are  the  depraved, 
abject,  diseased,  and  neglected  poor — crea- 
tures in  'whoiri  every  thing  amiable  or  res- 
pectable has  been  extinguished  by  sordid  pas- 
sions or  brutal  debauchery; — who  have  no 
means  of  doing  the  mischief  of  which  they 
are  capable — whom  every  one  despises,  and 
no  one  can  either  love  or  fear.  On  the  char- 
acters, the  miseries, '  and  the  vices  of  such 
beings,  we  look  with  disgust  merely:  and, 
thopgh  it  may  perhaps  serve  some  morcd  pur- 
pose, occasionally  to  set  before  us  this  humi- 
liating spectacle  of  human  ^  nature  sunk  to 
utter  worthlessness  and  insignificance,  it  is 
altogether  in  vain  to  think  of  exciting  either 
pity  or  horror,  by  the  truest  and  most  forcible 
representations'  of  their  sufferings  or  their 
enormities,  They  have  no  hold  upon  any  of 
the  feelings  that  lead  us  to  take  an  interest  in 
our  fellow-creatures; — we  turn  away  from 
them,  therefore,'with  loathing  and'  dispassion- 
ate aversion ; — we  feel  our  imaginations  p61 
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I'ited  by  the  intrusion  of  any  images  con- 
nected with  them;  and  are  offended  and 
dis^sted  when  we  are  forced'to  look  closely 
upon  those  festering  heaps  of  moral  filth  and 
corruption.  ^ 

It  is  with  concern  we  add,  that  we  know  no 
writer  who  has  sinned  so  deeply  in  this  re- 
spect as  Mr.  Crabbe — who  has  so  often  pre- 
sented us  with  spectacles  which  it  is  purely 
painful  and  degrading  to  contemplate,  and 
bestowed  such  powers  of  conception  and  ex- 
pression in  giving  ns  distinct  ideas  of  what 
we  must  ever  abhor  to  remember.  If  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  been  a  person  of  ordinary  talents, 
we  might  have  accounted  for  his  error,  in 
some  degree,  by  supposing,'  that  his  frequent 
success  in  treating  of  subjects  which  had  beeii 
usually  rejected  by  other  poets,  had  at  length 
led  him  to  disregard,  altogether,  the  common 
impressions  of  mankind  as  to  what  was  allow- 
able and  what  inadmissible  in  poetry ;  and  to 
reckon  the  unalterable  laws  by  which  nature 
has  regulated  our  sympathies,  among  the 
prejudices  by  which  they  were  shackled  and 
impaired.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  conceive 
how  a  writer  of  his  quick  and  exact  observa- 
tion should  have  failed  to  perceive,  that  there 
is  not  a  single  instance  of  a  serious  interest 
being  excited  by  an  object  of  disgust;  and 
that  Shakespeare  himself,  who  has  ventured 
every  thing,  has  never  ventured  to  shock  our 
feelings  with  the  crimes  or  the  sufferings  of 
beings  absolutely  without  power  or  principle. 
Independent  of  universal  practice,  too,  it  is 
still  more  difficult  to  conceive  how  he  should 
have  overlooked  the  reason  on  which  this 
practice  is  founded ;  for  though  it  be  gener- 
ally true,  that  poetical  representations  of  suf- 
fering and  of  guilt  produce  emotion,  and  con- 
sequently delight,  yet  it  certainly  did  not 
require  the  penetration  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to.dis- 
cover,  that  there  is  a  degree  of  depravity 
which  counteracts  our  sympathy  with  suffer- 
ing, and  a  degree  of  insignificance  which  ex- 
tinguishes our  interest  in  guilt.  We  abstain 
from  giving  any  extracts  in  support  of  this 
accusation  ;  but  those  who  have  perused  the 
volume  before  us,  will  have  already  recol- 
lected the  story  of  Frederic  Thompson,  of 
Abel  Keene,  of  Blaney,  of  Benbow,  and  a 
good  part  of  those  of  Gfrimes  and  Ellen  Orford 
— besides  many  shorter' passages.  It  is  now 
time,  however,  to  give  the  reader  a  more 
particular  account  of  the  work  which  cori tains 
them. 

The  Borough  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  then,  is  a 
detailed  and  minute  account  of  an  ancieiit 
English  sea-port  town,  of  the  middling  order; 
containing  a  series  of  pictures  of  its  scenery, 
and  of  the  different  classes  and  occupations 
of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  thrown  into  the  fprm 
of  letters,  though  without  any  attempt  at  the 
epistolary  character ;  and  treats  of  the  vicar 
and  curate — the  sectaries — the  attomies — the 
apothecaries ;' and  the  inns,  clubs,  and  stroll- 
ing-players, that  make  a'  figure  in  the  place : 
—but  more  particularly  of  the  poor,, and  their 
characters  antl  treatment;, and  of  a-lmshouses, 
prisons,  and  schools.  There  is,  of  course,  no 
unify  or  method  in  the  poem — ^which  consists 


altogether  of  a  succession  of  unconnected 
descriptions,  and  is  still  more  miscellaneous 
in  reality,  than  would  be  conjectured  from  the 
titles  of  its  twenty-four  separate  compart- 
ments. As  it  does  not  admit  of  analysis, 
therefore,  or  even  of  a  much  more  particular 
description,  we  can  only  give  our  readers  a 
just  idea  of  its  execution,  by  extracting  a 
few  of  the  passages  that  appear  to  us  most 
charaotei'istic  in  each  of  the  many  styles  it 
exhibits. 

One  of  the  first  that  strikes  us,  is  the 
following  very  touchirig  and  beautiful  picture  * 
of  innocent  love,  misfortune  and  resignation — 
all  of  them  taking  a  tinge  of  additional  sweet- 
ness and  tenderness  from  the  humble  coii- 
dition  of  the  parties;  and  thus  affording  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  remarks  we  have 
ventured  to  make  on  the  advantages  of  such 
subjects.  The  passage  occurs  in  the  second 
letter,  where  the  author  has  been  surveying, 
with  a  glance  half  pensive  and  half  sarcasti- 
cal,  the  monuments  erected  in  the  churchyard. 
He  then  proceeds : — 

"  Yes !  there  are  real  Mourners — I  have  seen 
A  fair  sad  (3irl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd, 
And  to  be  useful  as  resign'd  she  aim'd ; 
Neatly  she  dress'.d,  nor  vainly  seein'd  t'  expect 
Pity  for  grief,  or  pardon  for  neglect; 
But  when  her  wearied  Parents  sunk  to  sleep, 
Slie  sought  this  place  to  meditate  and  weep ; 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  display'd. 
That  faithful  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  nnd  his  unqiiesiion'd  truth ; 
In  ev'ry  place  she  waiider-d,  where  they'd  been. 
And  sadly-sacred  held  the  parting-scene 
Where  last  for  sea  he  took  his  leave ; — that  place 
With  double  interest  would  she  nightly  trace,"  &,c 

"Happy  he  sail'd  ;  and  great  the  care  she  took, 
That  he  sliould  softly  sleep,  and  smartly  look ; 
White  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  Men  at  Sea  can  know, 
Was  hers  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow; 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told> 
How  he  should  guard  against  the  climate's  cold  ; 
Yet  saw  not  danger ;  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Nor  could  she  trace  the, Fever  in  his  blood: 
His  IWessmates  smil'd  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smil'd,  but  seldom  woillAhe  speak; 
For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  pain, 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain. 

"  He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefac'd  with  a  sigh 
A  Lover's  message — '  Thomas  '.   I  must  die ! 
Would  I  could  see  my  Sally  '.   and  could  rest- 
My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast. 
And  gazing  go ! — if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
A  nd  say  liTl  death,  I  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
Yes !  I  must  die !  blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
Give  me' one  look,  before  my  lil'e  be  gone. 
Oh' !  ffive  me  that !  and  let  me  not  despair — 
One  last  fond  look  1 — and.now  repeat  the  prayer.' 

"  He  had  his  wish ;  had  more  ;  I  will  rot  paint 
The  Lover's  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint — 
"Wiih  lender  fe^irs,  she  took  a  nearer  view, 
Her  terrors  doubling  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
'  Yes !  I  must  die ; — and  hope  for  ever  fled  ! 

"Still  long  she  nurs'd  him;  tender  thoughts 
meantime 
Were  interchang'd,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime. 
To  her  he  rame  lo  die;  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away  ! 
With  him  she  pray'd,  lo  him  his  Bible  read, 
Sooih'd  the  faint  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head : 
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She  came  M'ith  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer ; 
Apart  she  sigli'd  ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear ; 
Then,  as  if  l)reaking  from  a  ctoad,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 

"  One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  ihe  anguish  of  their  lot; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so — '  perhaps  he  will  not  sink/ 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appear'd, — 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard ; 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  plac'd  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  did  he  to  mind  recall. 
Bat  she  has  treasur'd,  and  she  loves  them  all ; 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people — death  has  made  them  dear! 
He  nam'd  his  friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  prest, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  '  Thou  must  go  to  rest.' 
'  I  go !'  he  said  ;  but,  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  flutt'ring  was  the  sound  ; 
Then  gaz'd  affriehten'd  j  but  she  caught  at  last 
A  dying  look  of  love — and  all  was  past ! — 

"  She  plac'd  a  decent  sione  his  gtave  above. 
Neatly  engrav'd — an  offering  of  her  Love ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 
She  would  have  griev'd,  had  friends  presum'd  to 

spare 
The  lea^t  assistance — 'twas  her  proper  care, 

"Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  observer  pass,  will-  take  her  roand. 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  fottnd  ; 
Then  corne  again,  and  thiis  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy." 

pp.  23—27. 

There  is  a  passage  in  the  same  tone,  in  the 
letter  on  Piisone.  It  describes  the  dream  of 
a  felon  under  sentence  of  death ;  and  though 
the  exquisite  accuracy  and  beauty  of  the 
landscape  painting  are  such  as  must  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any 
order,  it  seems  to  as  to  derive  an  uspeakable 
charm  from  the  lowly  simplicity  and  humble 
content  of  the  characters — at  least  we  can- 
not conceive  any  walk  of  ladies  and  gentlemen 
that  should  furnish  out  so  sweet  a  picture  as 
terminates  the  following  extract.  It  is  only 
doing  Mr.  Crabbe  justice  to  present  along 
with  it  a  part  of  the  dark  foreground  which 
he  has  drawn,  in  the  waking  existence  of  the 
poor  dreamer. 

"  When  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  I  fancied  there  was  shame, 
I  judg'd  Resentment ;  1  mistook  the  air — 
These  fainter  passions  live  not  with  Despair ; 
Or  but  exist  and  die : — Hope,  Fear  and  Love, 
Joy,  Doubt,  and  Hate,  'may  other  spirits  move, 
But  touch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food  ;  and,  when  'tis  done, 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  lessen'd  by  that  one ; 
For  Expectation  is  on  Time  intent, 
Whether  he  brings  us  Joy  or  Punishment. 

"  Yes !  e'en  in  sleep  th'  impressions  all  remain ; 
He  hears  the  sentence,  and  he  feels  the  chain ; 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be ! 
A  priest  attends — ^it  seems  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

"  At  this  his  terrors  lake  a  sudden  flight — 
He  sees  his  native  village  with  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array'd 
His  youthful  person :  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd  : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  enjoy'd  at  home, 
The  days  of  joy  ;  the  joys  Ihemselves  are  come ; — 


The  hours  of  innocence  ; — the  timid  look 
Of  his  lov'd  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took 
And  told  his  hf  pe  ;  her  trembling  joy  appears, 
Her  fore'd  reserve,  and  his  retreating  fears. 

"Yes!  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village  friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield : — 'No !  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth^such  t)leasure  in  his  mind.-  [among. 
He  goes  through   shrubby   walks    these   fi'iends 
Love  in  iheir  looks  and  pleasure  on  the  tongue. 
Fierc'd  by  no  crime,  and  urg'd  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require, 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through  the  green  lane, — then  linger  in  the  mead,— 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom. 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild-bees  hum ; 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they 

pass. 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
Where  dwarfish  flowers  among  the  gorse  are  spread, 
A7td  the  lamb  bronzes  hy  the  linneV$  bed  1         [way. 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  ihey  make  their 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay ! — 
The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 
The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly,  run — 
The  ships  at  distance,  and  the  boats  at  hand : 
And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 
Counting  the  number,  and  what  kind  they  be, 
Ships  softly  sinking  in  the  sleepy  sea : 
Now  arm  m  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 
The  ghtt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roU'd : 
The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  their  design. 
Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 
And  search  for  crimson  weeds,  which  spreading 
Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  below ;  [flow, 

With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon  ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glitt'ring  by  : 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour  fire — 
Tokens  of  bliss !"— pp.  323—326. 

If  these  extracts  do  not  make  the  reader 
feel  how  deep  and  peculiar  an  interest  may 
be  excited  by  humble  subjects,  we  should 
almost  despair  of  brill|;ing  him  over  to  oar 
opinion,  even  by  Mr.  Crabbe's  inimitable  de- 
scription and  pathetic  pleading  for  the  parish 
poor.  The  subject  is  one  of  those,  which  to 
many  will  appear  repulsivCj  and,  to  some 
fastidious  natures_perhaps,  disguslmg.  Yet, 
if  the  most  admirable  painting  of  external 
objects — the  most  minute  and  thorough  know- 
ledge of  human  character — and  that  warm 
glow  of  active  and  rational  benevolence  which 
lends  a  guiding  light  to  observation,  and  an 
enchanting  colour  to  eloquence,  can  entitle  a 
poet  to  praise,  as  they  do  entitle  him  to  more 
substantial  rewards,  we  are  persuaded  that 
the  following  passage  will  not  be  speedily 
forgotten. 

"Your  plan  1  love  not : — with  a  number  you 
Have  plac'd  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few ; 
There,  in  one  house,  for  all  their  lives  to  be. 
The  pauper-palace,  which  they  hate  to  see  ! 
That  giant  building,  that  high  bounding  wall, 
Those  bare-worn  walks,  that  lofty  thund'ringhall ' 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded 

hour, 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power : 
It  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name. 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame." — 

"  Alas!  their  sorrows  in  their  bosoms  dwelt, 
They've  much  to  suffer,  but  have  nought  to  tell 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  stale, 
And  care  not  say,  it  is  the  house  they  hato : 
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They  own  there's  granted  all  such  place  can  give, 
But  live  repining, — for  'tis  there  they  live  !      [see, 

"  Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  must 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembUng  knee. 
The  lost  lov'd  daughter's  infant  progeny  ! 
Like  death's  dread  mansion,  this  allows  tiot  place 
For  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 

"  Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  son 
Was  wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run ; 
'He  (when  his  toil  was  over)  gave  delight, 
Hy  lifting  up  the  latch,  and  one  '  Good  night?' 
Yes.  she  is  here  ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  still  lab'riiig,  can  return  no  more. 

"  Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left, 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease,  bereft ; 
Yet  all  that  grief  within  the  humble  shed 
Was  soften'd,  soften'd  in  the  humbled  bed : 
But  here,  in  all  its  ibrce,  remains  the  grief, 
And  not  one  soft'  ning  object  for  rehef. 

"Who  can,  when  here,  the  social  neighbour 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street  ?   [meet  ? 
Who  to  the  long-known  intimate  impart 
Facts  they  have  learn'd,  or  feelings  of  the  heart  ? — 
They  talk,  indeed;  but  who  can  choose  a  friend. 
Or  seek  companions,  at  their  journey's  end?" — 

"  What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  annoy, 
la  it  not  worse,  no  prospects  to  enjoy  ? 
'Tis  cheerless  living  in  such  bounded  view. 
With  nothing  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  them  weep — 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep; 
Or  on  the  sameness,  if  a  break  be  made, 
'Tis  by  some  pauper  to  his  grave  convey'd ; 
By  smuggled  news  from  neighb'ring  village  told. 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old! 
By  some  new  inmate  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell, 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  all  goes  well ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  ISave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall, 
'Till  the  stern  bell  forbids,  or  master's  sterner  call. 

"  flere  the  good  pauper,  loosing  all  the  praise 
By  worthy  deeds  acqiiir'd  in  better  days. 
Breathes  a  few  months ;  then,  to  his  chamber  led, 
Expires — while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed." — 

pp.  241—244. 

These  we  'take  to  be  specimens  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  best  style ; — biit  he  has  great  variety : 
— and  some  readers  may  be  better  pleased 
with  his  satirical  vein — which  is  both  copious 
and  original.  The  Vicar  is  an  admirable 
sketch  of  what  must  be  very  difficult  to  dravy ; 
— a  good,  easy  man,  with  no  character  at  all. 
His  little,  humble  vanity; — his  constant  care 
to  offend  no  one; — his  mawkish  and  feeble 
gallantry^-indolent  good  nature,  and  love  of 
gossipping  and  trifling — are  all  very  exactly, 
and  very  pleasingly  delineated. 

To  the  character  of  Blaney,  we  have  already 
objected,  as  offensive,  from  its  extreme  and 
impotent  depravity.  The  first  part  of  his 
history,  however,  is  sketched  with  a  masterly 
hand ;  and  affords  a  good  specimen  of  that 
sententious  and  antithetical  manner  by  which 
Mr.  Crabbe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  style 
and  versification  of  Pope. 

'*  Blaney-,  a  wealthy  heir  at  twfiniy-one, 
At  rwenfv-five  was  ruin'd  and  undone: 
These  year."!  with  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load. 
He  found  his  ruin  in  the  common  road  ; 
Gam'd  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bought, 
Lent  without  love,  and  borrow'd  without  thought. 
Buf,  gay  and  handsome,  he  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power; 
Then  he  aspir'd  to  loftier  flights  of  vice  ! 
To  singing  harlots  of  enormous  price : 
And  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
An  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy ; 
50 


To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few. 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney 
do?"— 
"  Cruel  he  was  not. — If  he  left  his  wife. 
He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  ; 
Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  expenses  blitid, 
Profuse,  not  just — and  careless  but  not  kind." 

pp.  193,  194. 

Clelia  is  another  worthless  character,  drawn 
with  infinite  spirit,  and  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  human  nature.  She  began  life  as  a  spright- 
ly, talking,  flirting  girl,  whd~  passed  for  a  wit 
and  a  beauty  in  the  half-bred  circles  of  the 
borough;  and  who,  in  laying  herself  out  to 
entrap  a  youth  of  better  condition,  unfortu- 
nately fell  a  victim  to  his  superior  art,  and 
forfeited  her  place  in  society.  She  then  be- 
came the  smart  mistress  of  a  dashing  attor- 
ney— their  tried  to  teach  a  school— lived  as 
the  favourite  of  an  innkeeper — let  lodgings — 
wrote  nOyels — set  up  a  toyshop — and,  finally, 
was  admitted  into  the,  almshouse.  "There  is 
nothing  very  interesting  perhaps  in  sucji  a 
story ;  hut  the  details  of  it  show  the  wonderful 
accuracy  of  the  author's  observation  of  char- 
acter; and  give  it,  and  many  of  his  other 
pieces,  a  value  of  the  same  kind  that  some 
pictures  are  thought  to  derive  from  the  truth 
and  minuteness  of  the  anatomy  which  they 
display.  There  is  something  original,  too, 
and  well  conceived,  in  the  tenacity  with  which 
he  represents  this  frivolous  person,  as  ad- 
hering to  her  paltry  characteristics,  under 
every  change  of  circumstances.  The  con- 
cluding view  is  as  follows. 

"  Now  friendless,  sick,  and  old,  and  wantingbread. 
The  first-born  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed: — 
True,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  that  wounded  pride, 
Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh'd ! 
Though  now^her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit ; 
Though  loud  her  toties,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit ; 
Though  now  her  dress — (but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patchwork  of  the  needy  vain, 
The  fliriish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent. 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fashions  sent); 
Though  all  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean- 
Still  'twas  her  wish,  her  comfort  to  be  seen: 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort. 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court ; 
And,  strange  delight!  to  that  same  house,  where 
Join'^1  in  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee,  [she 

Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall. 
She'd  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold. 
How  she  too  triumph'd  in  the  years  of  old." 

pp.  209,  210. 

The  graphic  powers  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  indeed, 
are  too  frequently  wasted  on  unworthy  sub- 
jects. There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  all  English 
poetry  a  more  complete  and  highly  finished 
piece  of  painting,  than  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  a  vast  old  boarded  room  or  warehouse, 
which  was  let  out^  it  seems,  in  the  borough, 
as  a  kind  of  undivided  lodging,  for  beggars 
andvagabondsof  every  description.  No  Dtitoh 
painter  ever  presented  an  interior  more  dis- 
tinctly to  the  eye ;  or  ever  g'ave  half  such  a 
group, to  the  imagination. 

"  That  window  view  ! — oil'd  paper  and  old  glass 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  pass, 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  tothat  huse  room. 
The  conquer'd  sunshine's  melanchofy  gloom ; 
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When  all  those  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
Within  become  3  ghastly  glimiri'ring  light, 
As  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they  fall, 
Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  ogposiit^  wall: 
That  floor,  once  oak,,  now  piec'd  with  fir  unplaii'd, 
Or,  where  not  piec'd,  in  places  bor'd  andi  etaln'd ; 
That  wall  once  whiten' d,  now  an  odious  sight, 
Stain'd  with  all'hues,  except  its  ancient  white. 

"  Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  even  space, 
Chalking  and  marks  of  .various  Mmes  have  place  ; 
Boys,  without  foiresight,  pleas'din  halters  swing ! 
On  a  fix'd  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring ; 
While  gin  and  snuff  iheir  female  neighbours  share, 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractur'd  ware. 

"  On  swinging  shelfare  things  incongruous  stor'd; 
Scraps  of  their  food — the  cards  and  cribbage  board— ■ 
With  pipes  and  pouches;,  while  on  peg  below, 
Hang  a  lost  member's  fiddle  and  its  bow ;  , 

That  Still  reminds  them  how  he'd  dance  and  play. 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  Convict's  Bay '. 

"  Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there. 
Are-  various  beds  conceal'd,  but  none  with  care ; 
Where  some  by. day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

' '  Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hijng  utensils  tor  their  boii'd  and  fry'd^ 
All  us' d  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day,   ■.  .-     < 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey, 

_"  Above  the  fire,  the  mantel-shelf  contains. 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  unmatch'd  remains ; 
There  many  a  tea'cup's  gaudy  fragment  stands, 
AH  plac'dtby  Vanity's  unwearied  hands  j 
for  here  she  lives,  e'en  here  she  looks  about. 
To  find  small  some  conaoliiigobjeols  out.' 

"  High  hung  at  either  endil  and  next  the  wall, 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all." 

'  .  pp.  249—251.. 

The  following  picture  of  a  calm  sea  fog  is 
by  the  same  powerful  hand : — 

"  When  all  you  see  through  densest  foe  is  seen; 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  speak,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Qr  half-conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stern ; 
Boys  who,  pn  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cast. 
Will  hear  itstrike  against  the  viewless,  mast ; 
While  the  stern  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain, 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 
'.'.'Tis  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past. 
Net  after  net  till  you  have  seen  the  last ; 
And  as  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  b.oat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchor'd  ship, 
Breaking  the  silence  with  the  dipping  oar, 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labpurine  for  the  shore ; 
Those  measur'd  tones  with  which  ^he  scene  agree. 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity.— pp.  123, 124. 

We  add  one  other  sketch  of  a  similar  char- 
acter, -which  though  it  be  introduced  as  the 
haunt  and  accompaniment  of  a  desponding 
spirit,  is  yet  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  singu- 
lar clearness  and  accuracy  with  which  it 
represents  the  dull  scenery  of  a  cortiinon  tide 
river.  The  author  is  speaking  of  a  solitary 
and  abandoned  lisherman,  who  -was  com- 
pelled— 

"  At  the  same  times  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree  ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high. 
When  low,  the  mud  half-covered  and  half-dry ; 
The  sun-burn'd  tar'lhat  blisters  on  the  planks, 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks  : 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float. 
As  thd  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

"  When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  sultry  day. 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below   [way. 


The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  hidi) 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  lazy  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play, ., 
Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud, 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood ; — 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawl'd  their  crooked  race; 
Or  ^adly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  Gull  or  clanging  Golden  Eye." 

pp.  305, 30S. 

Under  the  head  of  Amusements,  we  have  a 
spirited  account  of  the  danger  and  escape  of 
a  party  of  pleasure,  who  landed,  in  a  fine 
evening,  on  a  low  sandy  island,  which  wag 
covered  with  the  tide  at  high  water^  and  were 
left  upon  it  by  the  drifting  away  of  their  boat. 

"  On  the  bright  sand  they  trode  with  nimble  feet. 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  inade  the  summer  seat ; 
The  wond'ring  mews  flew  flutt'ring  o'er  their  head, 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed. "-p.  12'7. 

While  engaged  in  their  sports,  they  dispovpr 
their  boat  floating  at  a  distance,  and  are  struck 
with  instant  terror. 

"  Alas !  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach,  , 
Nor  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach ;  . 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  powerful  cry, 
Then  cease,  and  eager  Hsten  for  reply. 
None  came — the  rising  wiiid  blew  sadly  by. 
They  shout  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  aside, 
.To  see  how  qmo^Lly  flow'd  the  coming  tide : 
Between  each  cry  they  find  the  .waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel ; 
Foot  after  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound  ! 
I-ess  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became, 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame; 
Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepar'd  to  die. 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind. 
And  trac'd  the  movement  of  each  different  mind: 
He  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stern  and  haughty  man  afraid,"  &c. 
"  Now  rose  the  water  through  the  less'ning  Band, 
And  theyseem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could  standi 
The  sun  went  down,  they  look'd  from  side  to  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gath'ring  sea  descry'd  ; 
Dark  and  more  dark,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew. 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children,  by  love,  then  Uftcd  from  the  seas. 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parent's  knees. 
But  wept  aloud  ;  the  wftid  increas'd  the  sound, 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

But  hark  !  an  oar. 

That  sound  of  bliss  !  comes  dashing  to  their  shore : 
Still,  alill  the  water  rises, '  Haste '.'  they  cry,  ' 
'  Oh  !  hurry,  seamen,  in  delay  we  die!' 
(Seamen  were  these  who  in  their  ship  perceiv'd 
Thp  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  reliev'd.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  cuts  the  cover'd  sand,       ' 
Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand  ; 
With  trembling  pleasure  all  confus'd  embark. 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcoine  ark  ; 
While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore. 
Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore." 

pp.  127—130. 

In  the  letter  on  Education,  there  are  some 
fine  descriptions  of  boarding-schools  for  both 
sexes,  arid  of  the  irksome  and  useless  restraints 
which  they  impose  on  the  bounding  spirits 
and  open  affections  of  early  youth.  This  is 
followed  by  some  excellent  remarks  on  the 
ennui  which  so  often  falls  to  the  lot  of  the 
learned^r  that  description  at  least  of  the 
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learned  that  are  bred  in  English  ijniver- 
sities.  But  we  have  no  longer  left  room  for 
any  considerable  extracts ;  though  we  should 
have  wished  to  lay  before  our  readers  some 
part  of  the  picture  of  the  secretaries — the  de- 
scription of  'the  ihns^the  strbUing  players — 
arid  the  clubs.  The  poor  mari*s  club,  which 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  friendly  society, 
is  described  with  that  good-hearted  indulgence 
which  marks  all  Mr.  Crabbe's  writings." 

".The, printed  rules  he  guards  in  painted  frame, 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name." 

We  have  now  alluded,  we  believe,  to  what 
is  b^st  and  most  striking  in  this  poem  j  and, 
though  we  do  not  mea^  to  quote  any  part  of 
what  we  consider  as  less  successful,  we  must 
say,  that  there  are  large  portions  of  it  whidh 
appear  to  us  considerably'  inferior  to  most  of 
the  author's  former  productions.  T^e  letter 
on  the  Electidn,  w-e  look  on  as  a  complete 
failure — or  at  least  as  containing  scarcely  any 
thing  of  what  it  ought  to  have  contained'.^ — 
The  letters  on  Law  and  Physic,  too,  are  tedi- 
ous ;  and  the  general  heads  of  Trades^  Amuse- 
ments, and  Hospital  Govemiiieiif,"By  no  rneaiis 
amusing.  The  Parish  Clerk,  too,  we  find  dull, 
and  without  effect ;  and  have  abeady  given 
our  opinion  of  Peter  Grimes,  AbelKeene,  and 
Benbow.  We  are  struck,  also,  with  several 
omissions  in  the  picture  of  a  maritime  borough. 
Mr.  Crabbe  might  have  made  a  great  deal  of 
a  press-gang;  and^  at  all  events,  should  have 
g^ven  us  some  wounded  veteran  sailors,  and 
some  voyagers  with  tales  of  wbuder  from 
foreign  lands. 

The  style  of  this  poem  is  distinguished, 
like  all  Mr.  Crabbe's  other  performances,  by 
great  force  and  compression  of  diction — a  sort 
of  sententious  brevity,  once  thought  essential 
to  poetical  composition,  but  of  which  he  is 
now  the  only  living  example.  But  though  this 
is  almost  an  unvarying  characteristic  of  his 
style,  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  great 
Tariety,  and  even  some  degree  of  unsteadi- 
ness and  inconsistency  in  the  tone  of  his  ex- 
pression and  versification.  His  taste'  seenis 
scarcely  to  be  sufficiently  fixed  and  settlpd  as 
to  these  essential  particulars;  and,  along  with 
a  certain  qUaint,  broken,  and  harsh  manner 
of  his  own;  we  think  we  can  ti'ace  very  fre- 
quent imitatidns  of  poets  of  the  most  opposite 
character.  The  following  antithetical  and 
half-punning  lines  of  Pope,  for  instance  :— 

,"  Sleepless  himself,  to  give  his  readers  sleep ;" 

and— ^ 

"  Whose  trifling  pleases,  and  wjiptri  trifles  please ; — 

have  evidently  been  cppj^ed  by  Mr.  Crabbe  in 
the  following,  and  many  pthers : — 

"  And  in  the  restless  ocean,  seek  for  rest." 

"  Denying  tier  who  taught  thee  to  deny." 

"  Scraping  'lh,ey  liy'd,  but  not  a  scrap^  they  gave," 

"  Bound  for  a  friend,  wlipin  honour  c.ouI4  not  bipd." 

"Among  Jhe,  poorrfor  pQOr  disjinctions  sigh'd.'?. 

In  the  same  way,  the  common,  nicely  bal- 
anced line  of  two  members,  which  is  so  char^ 
acteristio  of  the  same  author,  has  obviously 


heeri  the  model  of  our  author  in  the  follpw 
ing:— 

"  That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise." 
"  ^ok  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope." 
"  Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  chain" — 

and  a  great  multitude  of  others,  ' 
■  On  the  other  hand,  he  appears  to  ns  to  be 
frequently  misled  by  Darwin  into  a  sort  of 
mock-heroic  magnificence,  upon  ordinary  oc- 
casions. The  poet  of  the  Garden,  for  instance, 
makes  his  iiymphs  - 

,;;  Present  the  fragrant  quintessesnee  of  tea."   . 

And  the  poet,  of  the  Dock-yards  makes  his 
carpenters 

"Spread  the  warm  pungence  of  o'erboiling  tai." 

Mr.  Crabbe,  indeed,  does  not  scruple,  on 
some  occasions,  to  adopt>  the  mock-heroip:  in 
good   earoest, ,    Wh^n  the   landjprd  of  the 
Griffin,  becoriaes  bankrupt,  he  says — 
"  The  insolvent  Griflih' struck  her  wings  sublime," 

and  introduces  a  very  serious  lamentation 
over  the  learned  poverty  of  the  curate,  with 
this  most  misplaced  piece  of  bufToonery : — 

"  Oh !  had  he  learn'd  to  make  the  wig  he  wears  !" 

One  of  his  letters,  too,  begins  with  this 
wretched  quibble — 

"  From  Law  to  Physic  sfepping'at  our  ease, 
We  find  a  way  to  finish-T-by-i3e^rees." 

There,  are  many  imitations  of  the  peculiar 
rhythni  of  Goldsmith  and  Campbell,  too,  as 
our  readers  must  have  observed  in  some  of 
our  longer  specimens;  —  but  these,  though 
they  do  not  always  maJce  a  very  harmonious 
combination,  are  better,  at  all  events,  than 
the  tame  heaviness  and  vulgarity  of  such 
verses  as  the  following : — 


'As  soon. 


Could  he  have  thought  gold  issued  from  the  moon." 
"A  seaman's  body — there'll  be  more  tp-Jiight." 

"  Those  wfio  will.npt  to  any  guide  jsubmil, 
iJor  find  one  creed  to  their  conceptions  fit — 
True  Independents:  while  ihey  Calvin  hate, 

'    They  heed  as  little  what  .Socmiajis  state." — p.  54. 

"  Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spppgy,  plashy  base. 
To  some  eiirich |th*  unqultivated  space,"  &c.  &p. 

,  lOf  the  suddeii,  narsh  turns,  and  broken  con- 
ciseness which  we  think  peculiar  to  himself, 
the  reader  may  take  the  following  speci- 
mens:— 

"Has  your  wife's  brother,  or'your  uncle's  son, 
Done  aught   amiss;    or   is  he  thought  i'  have 
dotie?"' 

"  Stepping  from  post  to  post  he  reach'd  the  chair  ; 
And  there  he  now  reposes  :-^that's  the  Mayor !" 

He  has  a  sort  of  jingle,  too,  which  we  think 
is  of  bis  own  invention; — for  instance, 

"  For  forms  and  feasts  that  sundry  times  have  past, 
And  formal  feasts  (liatwiirfor  ever  last." 

'■'.  We  term  it  free  and  easy?  And  yet  we 
■    Find  it  no  easy  matter  to.be  free." 

We  had  more  remarks  to  make  upon  the 
taste  and  diction  of  this  author ;  and  had  ntited 
several  other  little  blemishes,  which  we  meant 
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10  have  pointed  out  for  his  correction :  but  we 
have  no  longer  room  for  such  minute  criticism 
— from  which,  indeed,  neither  the  author  nor 
the  reader  would  be  likely  to  derive  any  great 
benefit.  We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Crabbe, 
therefore,  by  expressing  our  hopes  that,  since 
it  is  proved  that  he  can  write  fast,  he  will  not 
allow  his  powers  to  languish  for  want  of  exer- 
c  ise ;  and  that  we  shall  soon  see  him  again 
jepaying  the  j)ublic  approbation,  by  entitling 
himself  to  a  still  larger  share  of  it.  An  aiithor 
f;enerally  knows  his  own  forte  so  much  better 
than  any  of  his  readers,  that  it  is  commonly 
a  very  foolish'  kind  of  presumption  to  oifer 
any  advice  as  to  the  direction  of  his  efforts ; 
but  we  own  we  have  a  very  strong  desire  to 
see  Mr.  Crabbe  apply  his  great  powers  to  the 
construction  of  some  interesting  and  connected 
story.  He  has  great  talents  for  narration ;  and 
that  unrivalled  gift  in  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter, which  is  now  used  only  for  the  creation 
of  detached  portraits,  might  be  turned  to  ad- 


mirable account  m  maintaining  the  mteres'.. 
and  enhancing  the  probability,  of  an  extended 
train  of  adventures.  At  present,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  regret,  that  so  much  genius  should 
be  wasted  in  making  us  perfectly  acquainted 
with  individuals,  of  whom  we  are  to  know 
nothing  but  the  characters.  In  such  a  poem, 
however,  Mr.  Crabbe  must  entirely  lay  aside 
the  sarcastic  and  jocose  style  to  wiiich  he  has 
rather  too  great  a  propensity ;  but  which  we 
know,  from  what  he  has  done  in  Sir  Eustace 
Grey,  that  he  can,  when  he  pleases,  entirely 
relinquish.  That  very  powerful  and  original 
performance,  indeed,  the  chief  fault  of  which 
is,  to  be  set  too  thick  with  images — to  be  too 
strong  and  undiluted,  in  short,  for  the  diges- 
tion of  common  readers — makes  us  regret, 
that  its  author  should  ever  have  stopped  to  be 
trifling  and  ingenious  —  or  condescended  to 
tickle  the  imaginations  of  his  readers,  instead 
of  touching  the  higher  passions  of  their  nar 
ture. 


(JfoBcmbcr,  1812.) 

Tales.    By  the  Reverend  George  Crabbe.     8vo.  pp.  398.    London:  1812. 


We  are  very  thankful  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for 
these  Tales ;  as  we  must  alv/ays  be  for  any 
thing  that  comes  from  his  hands.  But  they 
are  not  exactly  the  tales  which  we  wanted.. 
We  did  not,  however,  wish  him  to  write  an 
Epic — as  he  seems  from  his  preface  to  have 
imagined.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  length  of  the  pieces  he  has  given  us ;  and 
delighted  with  their  number  and  variety.  In 
these  respects  the  volume  is  exactly  as  we 
could  have  wished  it.  But  we  should  have 
liked  a  little  more  of  the  deep  and  tragical 
passions ;  of  those  passions  which  exalt  and 
overwhelm  the  soul-r-to  whose  stormy  seat 
the  modern  muses  can  so  rarely  raise  their 
flight — ^and  which  he  has  wielded  with  such 
terrific  force  in  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey,  and  the 
Gipsy  Woman.  What  we  wanted,  in  short, 
were  tales  something  in  the  style  of  those 
two  singular  compositions — with  less  jocu- 
larity than  prevails  in  the  rest  of  his  writings 
— ^rather  more  incidents — and  rather  fewer 
details. 

The  pieces  before  us  are  not  of  this  descrip- 
tion ; — ^they  are  mere  supplementary  chapters 
to  "  The  Borough,"  or  "The  Parish  Register," 
The  same  toiie — the  same  subjects — the  same 
style,  measure,  and  versification ; — ^the  same 
finished  and  minute  delineation  of  things 
ordinary  and  common — generally  very  en- 
gaging when  employed  upon  external  objects, 
but  often  fatiguing  when  directed  merely  to 
insignificant  characters  and  habits; — the  same 
strange  mixture  too  of  feel'uigs  that  tear  the 
heart  and  darken  the  imagination,  with  starts 
of  low  humour  and  patches  of  ludicrous  ima- 

fery; — the  same  kindly  sympathy  with  the 
umble  and  itoooent  pleasures  of  the  poor 
and  inelegant,  and  the  same  indulgence  for 


their  venial  oflTences,  contrasted  with  a  strong 
sense  of  their  frequent  depravity,  and  too 
constant  a  recollection  of  the  sufferings  it  pro- 
duces ; — and,  finally,  the  same  honours  paid 
to  the  delicate  affections  and  ennobling  pas- 
sions of  humble  life,  with  the  same  generous 
testimony  to  their  frequent  existence;  mixed 
up  as  before,  with  a  reprobation  sufficiently 
rigid,  and  a  ridicule  sufficiently  severe,  ot 
their  excesses  and  affectations. 

If  we  were  required  to  make  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  merits  of  the  present  publica- 
tion, or  to  point  out  the  shades  of  difference 
by  which  it  ,is  distinguished  from  those  that 
have  gone  before  it,  we  should  say  that  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  instances  on  which 
he  has  combined  the  natural  language  and 
manners  of  humble  life  with  the  energy  of 
true  passion,  and  the  beauty  of  generous 
affection  ;^n  which  he  has  traced  out  the 
course  of  those  rich  and  lovely  veins  in  the 
rude  and  unpolished  masses  that  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  society; — and  unfolded,  in  the  mid- 
dling orders  of  the  people,  the  workings  of 
those  finer  feelings,  and  the  stirrings  of  those 
loftier  emotions  which  the  partiality  of  other 
poets  had  attributed,  almost  exclusively^  to 
actprs  on  a  higher  scene. 

We  hope,  too,  that  this  more  amiable  and 
consoling  view  of  human  nature  will  have 
the  effect  of  rendering  Mr.  Crabbe  still  more 
popular  than  we  know  that  he  already  is, 
among  that  great  body  of  the  people,  from 
among  whom  almost  all  his  subjects  are  taken, 
and  for  whose  use  his  lessons  are  chiefly  in- 
tended :  and  we  say  this,  not  only  on  account 
of  the  moral  benefit  which  we  think  they 
may  derive  from  them,  but  because  we  are 
persuaded  that  they  will  derive  more  pleasure 
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from  them  than  readers  of  any  other  descrip- 
tion. Those  who  do  not  belong  to  that  rank 
of  society  with  which  this  powerful  writer  is 
chiefly  conversant  in  his  poetry,  or  who  have 
not  at  least  gone  much  among  them,  and  at- 
tended diligently  to  their  characters  and  occu- 
pations, can  neither  be  half  aware  of  the 
exquisite  fidelity  of  his  delineations,  nor  feel 
in  their  full  force  the  better  part  of  the  emo- 
tions which  he  has  suggested.  Vehement 
passion  indeed  is  of  all  ranks  and  conditions ; 
and  its  language  and  external  mdications 
nearly  the  same  in  all.  Like  highly  rectified 
spirit,  it  blazes  and  inflames  with  equal  force 
and  brightness,  from  vfhatever  materials  it  is. 
extracted.  But  all  the  softer  and  kindlier 
affections,  all  the  social  anxieties  that  mix 
with  our  daily  hopes,  and  endear  our  homes, 
and  colour  our  existence,  wear  a  different 
livery,  and  are  written  in  a  different  character 
in  almost  every  great  caste  or  division  of 
society ;  and  the  heart  is  warmed,  and  the 
spirit  touched  by  their  delineation,  exactly  in 
the  proportion  in  which  we  are  familiar  with 
the  types  by  which  they  are  represented. — 
When  Burns,  in  his  better  days,  walked  out 
in  a  fine  summer  morning  with  Dugald  Stew- 
art, and  the  latter  observed  to  him  what  a 
beauty  the  scattered  cottages,  with  their  white 
walls  and  curling  smoke  shining  in  the  silent 
sun,  imparted  to  the  landscape,  the  present 
poet  answered,  that  he  felt  that  beauty  ten 
times  more  strongly  than  his  companion  could 
do;  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  cottager 
to  know  what  pure  and  tranquil  pleasures 
often  nestled  below  those  lowly  roofs,  or  to 
read,  in  their  external  appearance,  the  signs 
of  so  many  heartfelt  and  long-remembered 
enjoymeiits.  In  the  same  way,  the  humble 
and  pa,tient  hopes — the  depressing  embarrass- 
ments— the  little  mortificaticins — the  slender 
triumphs,  and  strange  temptations  which  arise 
in  middling  life,  and  are  the  thenie  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  finest  and  most  touching  represen- 
tations— can  only  be  guessed  at  by  those  who 
glitter  in  the  higher  walks  of  existence ;  while 
they  must  raise  many  a  tumultuous  throb  and 
many  a  fond  recollection  in  the  breasts  of 
those  to  whom  they  reflect  so  truly  the  image 
of  their  own  estate,  and  reveal  so  clearly  the 
secrets  of  their  habitual  sensations. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that 
though  such  writinfP  as  are  now  before  us 
must  give  great  pleasure  to  all  pefsoris  of  taste 
and  sensibility,  they  will  giveby  far  the  great- 
est pleasure  to  those  whose  condition  is  least 
remote  from  that  of  the  beings  with  whom 
they  are  occupied.  But  we  think  also,  that 
it  was  wise  and  meritorious  in  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
occupy  himself  with  such  beings.  In  this 
country,  there  probably  are  not  less  than 
three  hundred  thousand  persons  who  read  for 
amusement  or  instruction,  among  the  mid- 
dling classes*  of   society.      In  the   higher 


*  By  the  middling  classes,  we  mean  almost  all 
those  who  are  below  the'  sphere  of  what  is  called 
fashionable  or  public  life,  and  who  do  not  aim  at 
(listinction  or  notoriety  beyond  the  circle  of  theb 
equals  in  fortune  and  situation. 


classes,  there  are  not  as'  many  as  thirty 
thousand.  It  is  easy  to  see  therefore  which 
a  poet  should  choose  to  please,  for  his  own 
glory  and  emolument,  and  which  he  should 
wish  to  delight  and  amend,  out  of  mere 
philanthropy.  The  fact  too  we  believe  is, 
that  a  great  part  of  the  larger  body  are  to  the 
full  as  well  educated  and  as  high-minded  as 
the  smaller ;  and,  though  their  taste  may  not 
be  so  correct  and  fastidious,  we  are  persuaded 
that  their  sensibility  is  greater.  The  mis- 
fortune is,  to  be  sure,  that  they  are  extremely 
apt  to  affect  the  taste  of  their  superiors,  and 
to  counterfeit  even  that  absurd  disdain  of 
which  they  are  themselves  the  objects:  and 
that  poets  nave  generally  thought  it  safest  to 
invest  their  interesting  characters  with  all 
the  trappings  of  splendid  fortune  and  high 
station,  chiefly  because  those  who  know  least 
about  such  matters  think  it  unworthy  to  sym- 
pathise in  the  adventiires  of  those  who  are 
without  them  !  For  our  own  parts,  however, 
we  are  quite  positive,  not  only  that  persons 
in  middling  life  would  naturally  be  most 
touched  with  the  emotions  that  belong  to 
their  own  condition,  but  that  those  emotions 
are  in  themselves  the  most  powerful,  and 
consequently  the  best  fitted  for  poetical  or 
pathetic  representation.  Even  with  regard 
to  the  heroic  and  ambitious  passions,  as  the 
vista  is  longer  which  leads  from  humble 
privacy  to  the  natural  objects  of  such  pas- 
sions; so,  the  career  is  likely  to  be  more  im- 
petuous, and  its  outset  more  marked  by  strik- 
ing and  .contrasted  emotions: — and  as  to  all 
the  more  tender  and  less  turbulent  affections, 
upon  which  the  beauty  of  the  pathetic  is 
altogether  dependant,  we  apprehend  it  to  be 
quite  manifest,  that  their  proper  soil  and 
nidus  is  the  privacy  and  simplicity  of  humble 
life ; — that  their  very  elements  are  dissipated 
by  the  variety  of  objects  that  move  for  ever 
in  the  world  of  fashion ;  and  their  essence 
tainted  by.  the  cares  and  vanities  that  are 
diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of  that  lofty  region. 
But  we  are  wandering  into  a  long  disserta- 
tion, instead  of  making  our  readers  acquainted 
with  the  book  before  us.  The  most  satisfac- 
tory thing  we  can  do,  we  believe,  is  to  give 
them  a  plain  account  of  its  contents,  with 
such  quotations  and  remarks  as  may  occur  to 
us  as  we  proceed. 

The  volume  contains  twenty-one  tales; — 
the  first  of  which  is' called  "  The  Dumb  Ora- 
tors." This  is  not  one  of  the  most  engaging ; 
and  is  not  judiciously  placed  at  the  portal,  to 
tempt  hesitating  readers  to  go  forward.  The 
second,  however,  entitled  "  The  Parting 
Hour,"  is  of  a  far  higher  character,  and 
contains  some  passages  of  great  beauty  and 
pathos.  The  story  is  sirnply  that  of  a  youth 
and  a  maiden  in  humble  life,  who  had  loved 
each  other  from  their  childhood,  but  were  too 
poor  to  marry.  The  youth  goes  to  the  West 
Indies  to  push  his  fortune;  but  is  captured 
by  the  Spaniards  and  carried  to  Mexico, 
where,  in  the  course  of  time,  though  still 
sighing  for  his  first  love,  he  marries  a  Span- 
ish girl,  and  lives  twenty  years  with  her  and 
his  children — ^he  is  then  impressed,  and  car- 
21 
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ried  round  the  world  for'  twenty  years 
longer;  and  iS  at  last  mdverf  by  an  irre- 
sistible irnpulse,  when  old  and  shattered"  and 
lonely,,  to  seek  his  native  town,  and  the 
scene  of  his  youthful  Vows.  He  comes  and 
finds  his  Judith  like  hitnseilf  in 'a' state  of 
widowhood,  but  still  brooding,  like  himself, 
over  the  mempry  of  thfeir  eafly  love.  She 
had  waited  twelve  anxious  years  without 
tidings  of  him,  and  then  married ':  and  uow 
when  all  passion,  and  fuel  for  passion,  is 
exting^iished^  within  them,  the  memory  of 
their  young  attachment  endears  them  to  each' 
other,  and  they  still  cling  together  in  sad  and 
subdued  affection,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  world.  The  history  of  the  growth 
and  maturity  of  their  innocent  love' is  beauti- 
fully given:  but  we  pass  on  lo  the  scene  of 
their  parting.  ,, 

'•  All  things  prSpat'd,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anohor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  comis,' 
Tq  take  ih'advent'rous  Allen  from  his  home; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'dj 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  tne  last. 
The  grieving  Father  urg'd  the  cheerful  glass. 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  Mother  look'd  upon  her  son; 
Aild  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  undone; 
The  younger  Sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 
Hung  on  ms  coax,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay ; 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  nim  to  the  shore, 
Whow  he  must  meet — for  they  might  meet  no 

more ! — 
And  there  he  found  her — faithful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  ! 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Mov'd  with  slow  steps  the. melancholy  pair: 
Sweet  were  the  painful  moments — but  how  sweet, 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet !" 

p.  29. 

The  sad  and  long-delayed  return  of  this 
ardent  adventurer  is  described  in  atone  of 
genuine  pathos,  and  in  some  places  with  such 
truth  and  force  of  colouring,  as  to  outdo  the 
efforts  of  the  first  dramatic  representation. 

"  But  when  return'd  the  Youth  ? — the  Youth  no 
Return'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore  !  [more 

But  forty' years  were  past;  and  then  there  came 
A  worn-out  man,  with'  wither'd  limbs  and  lame  ! 
Yes  !  old  and  griev'd,  and  trembling  with  decay, ' 
Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native'  bay  i 
In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach. 
In  such  an  eve  he  chano'd  the  port  to  reach ; 
He  was  alone;  he  press'd  the  very  place 
Of  the  sad  parting,  Of  the  last  embrace ; 
There  stood  his  parents,  there  retir'd  the  Maid, .; 
So  fond,  BO  lender,  and  so  nmuch  afraid  ; 
And  on  that  spot,  through  Tiiaby  a  year,  his  mind 
Turn'd  mournful  back.Ti^lf  sinking,  half  resign' d. 

'f  No  one  was  present !  of  its  orew  bereft, 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchor' d  vessel  in  the  bay. 
At  the  returning  tide  to  sail  away : 
O'er  the  black  stern  the  moonlight  softly  play'd, 
The  loosen' d  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade 
All  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  from  the  town 
A  drowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses,  here  and  there,  a  light 
Serv'd  some  confus'd  remembrance  to  excite: 
'  There,'  he  observ'd,  and  hew  emotions  felt, 
'  Was  my  first  home — and  yonierJudith  dwelt,'  i&c. 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought        ':'■.■■ 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  Sought ;    . 
Confus'd  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  address'd : 


^  The  Booths !  yet  live  they  ?'   pausing  and  op 

'  '  '    ■     press'd:'  '        ' 

Then  spake  again : — '  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
2>at;Ki  his  name  ? — assist  me,  if  you  can. —    _     >    ' 
J^fejBtVigs  there  were  !-rand  JwdtVA.'  doth  she  live  f: 
T.he  woman  gaz'd,  nor  could  an  answer  give;  I. 
Yet  wond'ring  stood,  and  all. were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  stMnge  and  solemn  sympathy." 

pp  31,33.      ' 

'■  The  meeting  of  the  lovers  is  briefly  told. 

'  "Bui  now  a  Widow,  in  ^village  near,  ,    ,,     , 
Chanc'd  of  the  melancholy  man, to  hear: 
Old  as  she  was,'  to  Judith's  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  well-known  name ; 
He.  was  her  much-lov'd  Allen  I  she  had  siay'd 
Teri  troubled  years,  S(  sad  afflicted  maid,"  &c. 

'  "  The  once-fond  .Lovers  met :.  JX  or  grief  nor  agei 
Sickness  .or  pain,  their  hearts  could;  disengage: 
Each  had' immediate  confidence  ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend: 
'  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
My  nature's  weakness,  and  my  soul's  distress.'  " 

There  is  somethiiig  sweet  and  touching, 
and  in  a  higiier  vein  of  poetry,  in  the  story, 
which  he  tells  to  Judith  of  all  his  adventures,, 
and  of  those  other  ties,  of  which  it  still  wrings 
her  bosom  to  hear  hiiii  speak.— We  can  afford, 
but  one  little'  extract. 

"  There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land, 
He  to  a  Spanish  maideil  gave  his  hand ; 
In  cottage  shelter'd  from  the  bla?e  of  day, 
He  saw  hi?  happy  infa,ats  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees, 
Wav'd  o'er  his  seat,  and  sooth'd  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  he  thought  of  jE«gfan<J,  nor  could  sigh, 
But  his  fond/saieZ  demanded  'Why?' 
Griev'd  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid. 
And  wept  in  piiy  for  the  English  Maid." 

pp.  35,  36. 

The  close  is  extremely  beautiful,  and  leaves 
upon  the  mind  just  that  impression  of  sadness 
whi oh  is  both  salutary  and  delightful,  btecanse 
it  is  akin  to  pity,  and  mingled  with  aditiira- 
tiOn  a,nd  esteem.    , ' '  ■ 

**iThus  silent,  milling  through  the  day,  he  sees 
His  childreli  spbrting  by  those  lofty  trees,, 
Their  mother- singing  in  the  shady  scene. 
Where  the  fresh  springs  btirst  o'er  the  lively  green; 
,So  strong  his  pager  fancy,  he  affrights  ' 
The  faithful :wido.w  by  its  pow'rfulfiighlB  ; 
For  what  dfstiirljs  him  he  aloud  will  tell. 
And  cry— -"Tis  she,  rhy  wife  I  my  Isabel T — 
'  Where  are  my  children!' — Judith  grieves  to  heal 
How  the  soul  Works  in  sorrOijig  sO  severe  ; — 
Watoh'd  by  her  care,  in  slee|(fhis  spirit'takes.  .  ' 
Its  flight,  and  watphfu!.  finds  her  when  he  wakf 8v  , 

"  "Tis  now  her  office;  her  attention  see! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beiiesith  that  shading  tree. 
Careful,  eheguards  him  froiiri  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet.        [scenes 

"And  where  is  he?     Ah!  doubtless  in  those 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  thi,  vivid  greens, 
Fresh  with  unnumber'd  rills,  where  ev'ry  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragraiice  of  the  neighb'ringvale; , 
Smiles  not  his, wife? — and  listens  as  there  comps 
The  night-Bird's  music  from  the  thick'ning  glooms  f' 
And  as  he  sits  with  ail  these  treasures  nigh,  ' 

Gleams  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor  fly. 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumin'd  by  f 
This  is  the  joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  his  teheeks  ; 
For  he  is  list'ning  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  ohildren,  eager  in  their  joys ! — 
All  this  he>  feels  ;  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
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These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy  ; 

For  she  can  fnlly  of  their  nature  deem 

But  see !  he  breaks  the  long  protracted  iheme, 
And  wakes  and  cries — 'My   God!   'twas  but  a 
dream  !'  " — pp.  39,  40. 

The  third  tale  is  "The  Gentleman  Farmer," 
and  is  of  a  coarser  texture  than  that  we  have 
just  been  considering — though  full  of  acute 
observation,  and  graphic  delineation  of  ordi- 
nary characters.  The  hero  is  not  a  farmer 
turned  gentleman,  but  a  gentleman  turned 
farmer — a  conceited,  active,  talking,  domi- 
neering sort  of  person — ^who  plants  and  eats 
and  drinks  with  great  vigour— keeps  a  mis- 
tress; and  speaks  with  audacious  scorn  of  the 
tyranny  of  wives,  and  the  impositions  of 
priests,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  Being  but 
a  shallow  fellow  however  at  bottom,  his  con- 
fidence in  his  opinions  declines  gradually  as 
his  health  decays;  and,  being  seized  with 
some  maladies  in  his  stomach,  he  ends  with 
marrying  his  mistress,  and  submitting  to  be 
triply  governed  by  three  of  her  confederates ; 
in  the  respective  characters  of  a  quack  doctor, 
a  methodist  preacher,  and  a  projecting  land 
steward.  We  cannot  afford  any  extracts  from 
this  performa:nce. 

The  next,  which  is  called  "Procrastina- 
tion," has  something  of  the  character  of  the 
"Parting  Hour;"  but  more  painful,  and  less 
refined.  It  is  founded  like  it  on  the  story  of 
a  betrothed  youth  and  maiden,  whose  mar- 
riage is  prevented  by  their  poverty ;  and  this 
youth,  too,  goes  to  pursue  his  fortune  at  sea; 
while  the  damsel  awaits  his  return,  with  an 
old  female  relation  at  home.  He  is  crossed 
with  many  disasters,  and  is  not  heard  of  for 
many  years.  In  the  mean  time,  the  virgin 
gradually  imbibes  her  aunt's  paltry  love  for 
wealth  and  finery ;  and  when  she  comes,  after 
long  sordid  expectation,  to  inherit  her  hoards, 
feels  that  those  new  tastes  have  supplanted 
every  warmer  emotion  in  her  bosom;  and, 
secretly  hoping  never  more  to  see  her  youth- 
ful lover,  gives  herself  up  to  comfortable  gos- 
siping and  forma]  ostentatious  devotion.  At 
last,  when  she  is  set  in  her  fine  parlour,  with 
her  china  and  toys,  and  prayervbooks  around 
her,  the  impatient  man  bursts  into  her  pres- 
eiKie,  and  reclaims  her  vows !  She  answers 
coldly,  that  she  has  now  done  with  the  world, 
and  only  studies  how  to  prepare  to  die  !  and 
exhorts  him  to  betake  himself. to  the  same 
needful  meditations.  We  shall  give  the  con- 
clusion of  the  scene  in  the  author's  own  words. 
The  faithful  and  indignant  lover  replies: — 

"  Heav'n's  spouse  thou  art  not :  nor  can  I  believe 
That  God  accepts  her,  who  will  Man  deceive :  ' 
True  lam  shatter'd,  thave  service  seen, 
And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red. 
And  th?  brown  buff  is  o'er  my  features  spread; 
Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
Th'  untam'd  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue ; 
But  speak  my  fate !    For  these  my  sorrows  past, 
Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
This  doubt  of  thee — a  childish  thing  to  tell, 
But  certain  truth — my  very  throat  tlley  swell ; 
They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
Give  way  to,  weakness,  and  With  passion  cry ; 
These  are  unmanly  struggles,  but  I  feel 
This  hour  must  end  them,  and  perhaps  will  heal." —  I 


'•  Here  Dinah  sigh'd  as  if  afraid  to  speak— 
And  then  repeated—'  They  were  frail  and  weak  ; 
His  soul  she  lov'd ;  and  hop'd  he  had  the  grace 
To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place.'  " 

pp,  72, 73. 

Nothing  can  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  na- 
ture, than  the  description  of  the  effect  of  ;thi8 
cold-blooded  cant  on  the  warm  and  unsusp^ect- 
ing  nature  of  her  disappointed  suitor. 

"  She  ceased  :•'— With  sieady  glance,  as  if  to  see 

The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 

He  her  small  fingers  rnoultled  in  his  hard 

And  bronz'd  broad  band ;  then  told'  her  his  regard, 

His  best  respect  were  gone,  but  Love  had  still 

Hold  in  his  heart,  and  govern'd  yet  the  will — 

Or  he  would  curse  her.! — Saying  this,  he  threw 

The  hand  in  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 

To  every  iing'rihg  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

"In  health  declining  as  in  mind distress'd, 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confess'd, 
And  shares  a  parish-gift.    At  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp'd  upon  her  knees; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air, 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair ! 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  Badge-man's  bliie, 
Moves  liear  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue  ; 
When  his  thiii  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid 
(A  costly  purchase  made  in  beauty's  aid); 
When  his  frank  air,  and  his  unstudied  pace. 
Are  seen  with  her  soft  manner,  air,  and  grace, 
And  his  plain  artless  look  with  her  sharp  meaning 
It  might  some  wonder  in  a  stranger  moVe,     [face ; 
How  these  together  could  have  talk'd  of  love !" 

pp.  73,  74. 

"The  Patron,"  which  is  next  in  order,  is 
also  very  good;  and  contains  specimens  of 
very  various  excellence.  'The  story  is  that 
of  a  young  maji  of  humble  birth,  who  shows 
an  early  genius  for  poetry ;  and  having  been, 
with  some  inconvenience  to  his  parents,  pro- 
vided with  a  frugal,  but  regular  education,  is 
at  last  taken  notice  of  by  a  nobleman  in  the 
neighbourhoojd,  who  promises  to  prcimote  him 
in  the  church,  and  invites  him  to  pass  an  au- 
tumn with  him  at  his  seat  in  the  country. 
Here  the  youth,  in  spite  of  the  admirable  ad- 
monitions of  his  father,  is  gradually  overcome 
by  a  taste  for  eleg-ant  enjoyments,  and  allows 
himself  to  fall  in  love  with  the  enchanting 
sister  of  his  protector.  When  the  family 
leave  him  with  indifference  to  return' to  town, 
he  feels  the  first  pang  of  humiliation  and  dis- 
appointment ;  and  afterwards,  when  he  finds 
that  all  his  noble  friend's  fine  promises  end 
in  obtaining  for  him  a  poor  drudging  place  in 
the  Customs,  he  pines  and  pines  till  he  falls 
iijto  insanity ;  and  recovers,  only  to  die  pre- 
maturely in  the  arms  of  his  disappointed  pa- 
rents. We  cannot  make  room  for  the  history 
of  the  Poet's  progress — the  father's  warnings 
— or  the  blandishments  of  the  careless  syren 
by  whom  he  was  enchanted — though  all  are 
excellent.  We  give  however  the  scene  of  the 
breaking  up  of  that  enchantment  ;^-a  descrip- 
tion which  cannot  fail  to  strike,  if  it  had  no 
other  merit,  from  its  mere  truth  and  accuracy. 

"  Cold  grew  the  fo^gy  morn ;  the  day  was  brief ; 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
"The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  the  woods 
Roar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers 

the  floods ; 
All  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 
That  still  display' d  their  melancholy  hue; 
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Save  the  green  holly  with  its  berries  red, 

And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

"  To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend  ; 
And  soon  the  Ladies — would  they  leave  their  friend? 
The  lime  was  fix'd — approach'd — was  near — was 

come ! 
The  trying  lime  that  fill'd  his  soul  with  gloom  ; 
Thoughtful  our  Poet  in  the  morning  rose, 
And  cried,  "  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose.' 

"  The  morning  meal  was  past ;  and  all  around 
The  mansion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound ; 
Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and.every  look 
The  trav'llers'  joy  for  London-journey  spoke : 
Not  so  our  Youth ;  whose  feelings  at  the  noise 
Of  preparatioii  had  no  touch  of  joys ; 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn. 
With  lackies  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn  : 
The  Ladies  came  j  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew  ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  otlier  eyes 
Wiih  anguish  read—'  I  pity,  bat  despise — 
Unhappy  boy  !  presumptuous  scribbler ! — you, 
To  dream  such  dreams — be  sober,  and  adieu  !' ," 

pp.  93,  94. 

"The  Frank  Courtship,"  which  is  the  next 
in  order,  is  rather  in  the  merry  vein ;  and  con- 
tains even  less  than  Mr,  Crabbe's  usual  mod- 
erate allowance  of  incident.  The  wltole  of 
the  story  is,  that  the  daughter  of  a  rigid 
Quaker, ;  having  been  educated  from  home, 
conceives  a  slight  prejudice  against  the  un- 
gallant  manners  of  the  sect,  and  is  prepared 
to  be  very  contemptuous  and  uncomplying 
when  her  father  proposes  a  sober  youth  of  the 
persuasion  for  a  husband; — but  is  so  much 
struck  with  the  beauty  of  his  person,  and  the 
cheerful  reasonableness  of  his  deportment  at 
their  first  interview,  that  she  instantly  yields 
her  consent.  There  is  an  excellent  descrip- 
tion of  the  father  and  the  unbending  elders  of 
his  tribe ;  and  some  fine  traits  of  natural  co- 
quetry. 

"  The  Widow's  Tale"  is  also  rather  of  the 
facetious  order.  It  contains  the  history  of  a 
farmer's  daughter,  who  comes  homie  from  her 
boarding-school  a  great  deal  too  fine  to  tolerate 
the  gross  habits,  or  submit  to  the  fihhy  drud- 
gery of  her  father's  house ;  but  is  induced,  by 
the  warning  history  and  sensible  exhohations 
of  a  neighbouring  widow,  in.  whom  she  ex- 
pected to  find  a  sentimental  companion,  to 
reconcile  herself  to  all  those  abominations, 
and  marry  a  jolly  young  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  account  of  her  horrors,  on 
first  coming  down,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  best 
style  of  Dutch  painting — a  little,  coarse,  and 
needlessly  minute — but  perfectly  true,  and 
marvellously  coloured. 

"  Us'd  to  spare  meals,  dispos'd  in  manner  pure, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure ; 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat. 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  pTaie ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brothers  seiz'd 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeas'd ; — 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food  ; 
•With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
She  could  not  breathe;  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Rein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  the  offended  eye ; 
She  minc'd  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder'd  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine." 

pp.  128, ,129. 


"The  Lover's  Journey"  is  a  pretty  fancy, 
and  very  well  executed — at  least  as  to  tlia 
descriptions  it  contains. — A  lover  takes  a  long 
ride  to  see  his  mistress ;  and  passing,  in  full 
hope  and  joy,  through  a  barren  and  fenny 
poiintry,  finds  beauty  in  every  thing.  Being 
put  out 'of  humour,  however,  by  missing  the 
lady  at  the  end  of  this  stage,,  he  proceeds 
through  a  lovely  landscape,  and  finds  every 
thing  ugly  and  disagreeable.  At  last  he  meets 
his  fair  one — is  reconciled — and  returns  along 
with  her ;  when  the  landscape  presents  neither 
beauty  nor  deformity ;  and  excites  no  emotion 
whatever ,  in  a  mind  engrossed  with  more' 
lively  sensations.  There  is  nothing  in  this 
volume,  or  perhaps  iii  any  part  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
writings,  more  exquisite  than  some  of  the  de- 
scriptions in  this  story.  The  following,  though 
by  no  means  the  best,  is  too  charactefistic  of 
the  author  to  be  omitted  : — 

"  First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast.  [bloom, 

"  'This  neat  low  eorse,'  said  he,  'with  golden 
Delights  each  Sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; . 
This  green-fring'd  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip. 
That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura^s  lip ; 
And  then  how  fine  this  herbage  I  men  may  say 
A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay.' 

"  Onwarti  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat, 
Dnst  rose  iii  clouds  beneath  the  horse's  feet ; 
For  now  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand. 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uneultur'd  land; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

"  The'  Lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride,' 
And  reach'd  a  common  pasture  wild  and  wide  ; 
Small  blaek-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger  keen 
The  meager  herbage  ;  fleshless,  lank  and  lean : 
He  saw  some  scatter'd  hovels  ;  turf  was  pil'd 
In  square  brown  slacks ;  a  prospect  bleak  and  wild ! 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found; 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  oppos'd  a  Wright's  longshop. 
And  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop." 

pp.  176,  177. 

The  features  of  the  fine  country  are  less 
perfectly  drawn :  But  what,  indeed,  could  be 
made  of  the  vulgar  fine  country  of  Englan  ? 
If  Mr.  Crabbe  had  had  the  good  fortune  to 
live  among  our  Highland  hills,  and  lakes,  and 
upland  woods — our  living  floods  sweeping 
through  forests  of  pine — our  lonely  vales  and 
rough  copse-covered  cliffs ;  what  a  delicious 
picture  would  his  unrivalled  powers  have  ena- 
bled him  to  give  to  the  world  I — But  we  have 
no  right  to  complain,  while  we  have  such  pic- 
tures as  this  of  a  group  of  Gipsies.  It  is  evi- 
dently finished  ton  amore ;  and  does  appear  to 
us  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  both  in  its  moral 
and  its  physical  expression. 

"  Again  the  country'  was  enclos'd  ;  a  wide 
Andsandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side  ; 
Where,  lo!  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear'd. 
And  ihere  a  Gipsy-tribe  their  lent  had  rear'd ; 
'Tvvas  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begtin, 
When  two  brown  Boys  just  left  theirgrassy  seat, 
The  early  Trav'ller  with  iheir  pray'rs  to  greet: 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw"  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand  ; 
Rome  twelve  years  old,  demure,,  affected,  sly, 
Prepai'd  the  force  of  early  powers  to  try  ; 
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SuJden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries, 
And  well-feign' d  apprehension  in  her  eyes; 
Train'd,  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face, 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race  ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  rof<fch  leer  express'd 
The  vice  impJanled  in  her  youthful  breast ! 
Within,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply,        [by : 
Wateh'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejected 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow 'd  from  the  bed, 
And  by  t^ie  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed, 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dresa'd, 
RecHn'd  the  Wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  rsraain'd. 
Of  »igour  palsied  atid  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  blood-shot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate   [slate, 
Were  wrathful  turn'd,  and  seem'd  fier  wanl^  to 
Cursins  his  lardy  aid — her  Mother  there 
With  Gipsy-state  engrosa'd  th^  only  chair ; 
Solemn  and  dull  her  look:  with  such  she  stands, 
And  reads  the  Milk-maid's  foTlune;  in  her  hands, 
'IVaoing  the  lines  of  life  ;  assnm'd  through  years. 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  falsehood  wears  ; 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food, 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intrudirtg  brood  f 
Last  in  ihe  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  Tost,  and  living  but  by  fiis  ; 
Useless,  despis'd,  his  worthless  labours  done, 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  Soni 
Who  half  supports  hini !     He  with  heavy  glance, 
Views  iht  young  rufiBans  who  around  h'm  3ance  ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years ; 
Through  what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice,  deceit. 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractis'd  cheat ; 
What  shame  and  grief,  what  punishment  and  pain. 
Sport  offeree  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end. 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friertd !" 

pp.  180—182. 

The  next  story,  which  is  entitled  "  Edward 
Shore,'?  also  contains  nlany  passages  of  ex- 
quisite beauty.  The  hero  is  a  young  man  of 
aspiring  genius  and  enthusiastic  temper,  with 
an  ardent  love  of  virtue,  but  no  settled  prin- 
ciples either  of  conduct  or  opinion.  He  first 
conceives  an  attachment  for  an  amiable  girl, 
who  is  captivated  with  his  conversation  j — 
but  being  too  poor  to  marry,  soon  conies  to 
spend  more  of  his  time  in  the  family  of  an  el- 
derly sceptic  (though  we  really  see  no  object 
in  giving  him  that  character)  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, who  had  recently  married  a  young  wife, 
and  placed  unbounded  confidence  in  her  vir- 
tue, and  the'  honour  of  his  friend.  In  a  mo- 
ment of  temptation,  they  abuse  this  confi- 
dence. The  husband  renounces  him  with  dig- 
nified composure ;  arid  he  falls  at  oiice  from 
the  romantic  pride  of  his  virtue.  He  then 
seeks  the  company  of  the  dissipated  and  ga.f ; 
and  ruins-his  health  and  fortune,  without  re- 
gaining his  tranquillity.  When  in  gaol,  and 
miserable,  he  is  relieved  by  an  unknown  hand ; 
and  traces  the  benefaction  to  the  friend  whose 
former  kindness  he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This 
humiliation  falls  upon  his  proud  spirit  and 
shattered  nerves  with  an  overwhelming  force ; 
and  his  reason  fails  beneath  it;  He  is  for 
some  time -a  raving  maniaq ;  and  then  falls 
into  a  state  of  gay  and.compassionable  im- 
heciljty,  which  is  described  with  inimitable 
beauty  in  the  close  of  this  story.  We  can 
afford  but  a  few  extracts.  The  nature  of  the 
seductions  which  led  to  his  first  fatal  lapsd 
we  well  intimated  in  the  following  shojl  pas 
«age : — 
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"  Then  as  the  Friend  repos'd,  the  younger  Pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  play'd  beside  his  chair  ; 
Till  he  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  ihe  music  of  th'  obedient  bride :  ' 
If  mild  ih'  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd, 
And  their  own  flock  with  partial  eye  survey'd  ; 
But  oft  the  Husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Resum'd  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alone, 

"  This  was  obey'd;  and  oft  when  this  was  dona 
They  calmly  gaz'd  on  the  dechning  sun  ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade. 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade  : 
Till  rose  the  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  face, 
Shed  a  soft  beauty,  and  a  dangerous  grace." 

pp.  198,  199. 

The  ultimate  downfall  of  this  lofty  mind, 
with  its  agonising  gleams  of  transitory  recol- 
lection, form  a  picture,  than  which  we  do  not 
know  if  the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  rich  as 
it  is  in  representations  <3f  disordered  intellect, 
furnishes  any  thing  more  touching,  or  delin- 
eated with  more  truth  and  delicacy. 

"  HariTilessat  length  th'  unhappyman  was  found, 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd  ;     , 
And  all  ihe  dreadful  terrtpesi  died  away. 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misiy  day  ! 

"  And  now  his  freedom  he  attain'd — if  free 
The  lost  ro  reason,  truth  and  hope,  can  bej 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets ; 
Playful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends,. 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

"  That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  niov'd  ;  [lov'd, 

Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be; 
Arid  as  she  trembUng  speaks,  his^ lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he.  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  invade 
Hisclouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleas'd'  Infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance,  a  gleam  of  thought ; 
He  stands  enrapl,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear, 
And  starts,  half-conscious,  at  the  falling  tear ! 

"Rarely from  town,  norihenunwatcfi'd.hegoes, 
In  dai-ker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  His  woes  ; 
But  soon  returning,  with  impatience  seeks  [speaks  ; 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 
Speaks  a  wild  speech,  with  action  all  as  wild — ^. 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ;  . 
He  spins  their  top,  or  at  their  bidding,  bentJs 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing/riends ; 
Simple  and  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more, 
And  heedless -children  call  him  Silly  Shore." 

pp.  206,207. 

"  Squire  Thomas  "  is  not  nearly  so  interest- 
ing. This  is  the  history  of  a  mean  domineer- 
ing spirit,  who,  having-secured  the  .succession 
of  a  rich  relation  by  assiduous  flattery,  looks 
about  for  some  obsequious  and  yielding  fair 
one,  from  whom  he  may  exact  homage  iri  hia 
turn.  He  thinks  he  has  found  such  a  qne  in 
a  Icnvly  damsel  in  his  neighbourhood,  and 
marries  her  without  much  premeditation ; — 
when  he  discovers,  to  his  consternation,  not 
only  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but 
that  she  and  her  family  have  decoyed  him 
into  the  match,  to  revenge,  or  indenmify 
themselves  for  hi,s  having  run  away  with  the 
whole  inheritance  of  their  common  relative. 
She  hopes  to  bully  him  info  a  separate  main 
tenance — but  his  avarice  refuses  to  buy  his 
peace  at  such  a  price  j  and  they  continue  t<» 
live  together,  on  a  very  successful  system  of 
mutual  tormenting. 

"Jesse  and  Colin  "  pleases  us  much  better 
2)  2 
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Jesse  is  the  orphan  of  a  poor  clergymarij  who 
goes,  upon  her  father's  death,  to  hve  with  a 
rich  old  lady  who  had  been  his  friend ;  and 
Colin  is  a  young  farmer,  whose  father  had 
speculated  away  an  handsome  property ;  and 
who,  though  Uving  in  a  good  degree  by  his 
own  labour,  yet  wished  the  damsel  (who  half 
wished  it  also)  to  remain  and  share  his  hum- 
ble lot.  The  rich  lady  proves  to  be  suspicious, 
overbearing,  and  selfish;  and  sets  Jesse  upon 
the  ignoble  duty  of  acting  the  spy  and  informer 
over  the  other  dependents  of  her  household ; 
on  the  delineation  of  whose  characters  Mr. 
Crabbe  has  lavished  a  prodigious  power  of 
observation  and  correct  description : — But  this 
uot  suiting  her  pure  and  ingenuous  mind,  she 
suddenly  leaves  the  splendid  mansion,  and 
veturns  to  her  native  village,  where  Colin  and 
his  mother  soon  persuade  her  to  form  one  of 
their  happy  family.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  good-heartednesB  in  this  tale,  and  a  kind 
of  moral  beauty,  which  has  lent  more  than 
usual  elegance  to  the  simple  pictures  it  pre- 
sents. We  are  tempted  to  extract  a  good  part 
of  the  denouement. 

"  The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  etray'd. 
But  felt  not  then  the  beauties  he  display'd  ; 
There  manj'  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen  ; 
Save  where  the, pine  and  larch  the  bound'ry  made. 
And  on  the  rose  beds  threw  a  aoft'ning  shade. 

"  The  Mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-lac'd  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days. 
When  Madam's  dress  oompeli'd  the  village  praise: 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old  ; 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  Mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate, 

"  '  Alas !  my  Son !'  the  Mother  cried,  '  and  why 
That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 
Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  come 
To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
She  surely  lov'd  thee  ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
When,  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid — 
Wfcen  thou  hast  eas'd  his  bosom  of  its  pain. 
Oh!  I  have  seen  her — she  will  come  again.' 

"  Tfee  Matron  ceas'd ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  b|»t  striving  for  a  grateful  smile  ; 
He  -then  .repjied — '  Ah  !  sure  had  Jesse  sfa^v'd, 
And  sbar'd.the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shade.'  &c. 

"  Sighiqg ;1^  spake — but  hark!  he  hears  ih'  ap- 
proflcti ' 
Of  rattiingwheels'!  and  lo!  the  evening-coach ; 
Once  moretiie  miaveiiiiient  of  the  horsesj  feet 
Makes  theifpnd  ,heai;t  ,wiilh  strong  emotion  beat: 
Faint  were  liis  hapeSs.,  iW t  ,eyer  had  the  sight 
Drawi^  him  tog^ze  bc;^de, his  gate  at  nighl ; 
And  when  witRraP'd  wheals 'it  hurried  by. 
He  griev'd  hie  parent  wit'h  -a  hopeless  sigh  ;     [sum 
And  could,  the  blessing  have  been  bought — what 
Had  he  not  offer'd,  to  bav«  Jesse  eome  ? 
She  came !— he  saw  her  bending  fronj  ihe  door, 
'Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  njore  ; 
Lost  in  his  joy!     The  mother  lent  her  aid 
T'  assist  and  to  detain  the  wilting  Maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicar's  sakej 
But  the  good  parent  was  eo  pleaa'd,  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  go  much  inclin'd, 
That  night  advanc'd ;  and  then  so  long  detaln'd 
No  wU,hes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd  ;     [main'd. 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforfie  re- 

"  In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around, 
'X^e  Maid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 


Blended  with  village-tones,  the  evening  gjle 
Gave  the  sweet  night-bird's  warblings  to  the  vale ; 
'I'he  youth  embolden'jJ,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  noi»ibund  the  Maiden  cold,"  &c. 

pp.  240,  241. 

"The  Struggles  of  Conscience,"  though  visi- 
bly  laboured,  and,  we  should  suspect,  a  favcAr- 
ite  with  the  author,  pleases  us  less  than  any 
tale  ui  the  volume.  It  is  a  long  account  of  a 
low  base  fellow,  who  rises  by  mean  and  dis- 
honourable arts  to  a  sort  of  opulenc^e;  and, 
without  ever  committing  any  flagrant  crime, 
sullies  his  mind  with  all  sorts  of  selfish,  heart- 
less, and  unworthy  acts,  till  he  beqomes  a  prey 
to  a  kind  of  langxiid  and  loathsome  remorse. 

"  The  Squire  and  the  Priest "  we  do  not  like 
much  better.  A  free  living  and  free  think- 
ing squire  had  been  galled  by  the  pubhc  re- 
bukes of  his  unrelenting  pastor^  and  breeds 
up  a  dependent  relation  of  his  own  to  succeed 
to  his  cnarge.  The  youth  drinks  and  jokes 
with  his  patron  to  his  heart's  content,  during 
the  progress  of  his  education; — but  just  as 
the  old  censor  dies,  falls  into  the  society  of 
Saints,  becomes  a  rigid  and  intolerant  Method- 
ist, and  converts  half  the  parish,  to  the  infi- 
nite rage  of  his  patron,  and  his  own  ultimate 
affliction. 

"The  Confidant"  is  more  interesting; 
though  not  altogether  pleasing.  A  fair  one 
makes  a  slip  at  the  early  age  of  fifteen,  which 
is  concealed  from  every  one  but  her  mother, 
and  a  sentimental  friend,  from  whom  she 
could  conceal  nothing.  Her  after  life  is  pure 
and  exemplary;  and  at  twenty-five  she  is 
married  to  a  worthy  man,  with  whom  she 
lives  in  perfect  innocence  and  concord  for 
many  happy  years.  At  last,  the  confidant  of 
her  childhood,  whose  lot  has  been  less  pros- 
perous, starts  up  and  importunes  her  for 
money — not  forgetting  to  hint  at  the  fatal  se- 
cret of  which  she  is  the  depository.  After 
agonising  and  plundering  her  for  years,  she 
at  last  comes  and  settles  herself  in  her  house, 
and  embitters  her  whole  existence  by  her  self- 
ish threats  and  ungenerous  extortions.  The 
husband,  who  had  been  greatly  disturbed  at 
the  change  in  his  wife's  temi)er  and  spirits, 
at  last  accidentally  overhears  enough  Id  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  fact ;  and  resolving 
to  forgive  a  fault  so  long  past,  and  so  well  re- 
paired, lakes  occasion  to  intimate  his  know- 
ledge of  it,  and  his  disdain  of  the  false  confi- 
dant, in  an  ingenious  apologue — which,  how- 
ever is  plain  enough  to  drive  the  pestilent 
visiter  from  his  house,  and  to  restore  peace 
and  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  his  grateful 
wife. 

"  Resentment "  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  which 
Mr.  Crabbe  has  exercised  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  giving  pain-^-though  not  gratuitous- 
ly in  this  instance,  nor  without  inculcating  a 
strong  lesson  of  forgiveness  and  compassion. 
A  middle-aged  merchant  marries  a  lady  of 
good  fortune,  and  persuades  her  to  make  it 
all  over  to  him  when  he  is  on  the  eve  of  bank- 
ruptcy. He  is  reduced  to  utter  beggary ;  and 
Ifis  wife  bitterly  and  deeply  resenting  the 
wrong  he  had  done  her,  renounces  all  con- 
nection with  him,  and  endures  her  own  re- 
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verses  witli  magnanimity.  At  last  a  distant 
relation  leaves  her  his  fortune;  and  she  re- 
turns to  the  enjoyment  of  moderate  wealth, 
and  the  exer6ise  of  charity — to  all  but  her 
miserable  husband.  Broken  by  age  and  dis- 
ease, he  now  begs  the  waste  sand  from  the 
stone-cutters,  and  sells  it  on  an  ass  through  the 
streets : — 

And  from  each  trifling  gift 


Made  shift  to  live — add  wretched  was  the  shift." 

The  unrelenting  wife  descries  him  creep- 
ing through  the  wet  at  this  miserable  em- 
ployment; but  still  withholds  all  relief;  in 
spite  of  the  touching  entreaties  of  her  com- 
passionate handmaid,  whose  nature  is  as  kind 
and  yielding  as  that  of  her  mistress  is  hard 
and  inflexible.  Of  all  the  pictiires  of  meridi- 
cant  poverty  that  have  ever  been  brought  for- 
ward in  prose  or  verse — in  charity  sermons  or 
seditious  harangues — we  know  of  none  half  so 
moving  or  complete — s6  powerful  and  so  true 
— as  is  contained  in  the  fallowing  passages: — 

"A  dreadful  winter  came ;  each  day  severe, 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy-cold  when  clear ; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load, 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering;  on  the  road : 
The  Lady,  still  relentless,  sawf  him  come, 
And  said, — 'I  wonder,  has  the  Wretch  a  home  !' 
'  A  hut !  a  hovel !' — '  Then  his  fate  appears 
To  suit  his  crime.' — '  Yes,  Lady,  not  his  years ; — 
No !  nor  his  sufferings — nor  that  form  decay'd.' — 
*  The  snow,'  quoth  Susan,  '  falls  upon  his  bed —  , 
it  blows  beside  the  thatch — ^it  melts  upon  his 

head.' — 
'  'Tis  weakness,  child,  for  grieving  guilt  to  feel.' 
'  Yes,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  pfieaj ; 
Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  shrivel'd  skin, 
And  illhe  fares  without,  and  worse  within: 
With  tha.t  weak  body,  lame,  diseas'd  and  slow. 
What  cold,  pain,  peril,  must  the  sufTrer  know! — 
Oh  !~how  those  flakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  frost  within ! 
His  very  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
Leading  that  starv'd  companion  of  his  woes : 
He  tried  to  pray— his  lips,  I  saw  them  move. 
And  he  so  turn'd  his  piteous  looks  above  ; 
But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 
And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  mis'ry  clos'd  ! 
When  reach'd  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
And  chilling  bed  will  those  cold  limbs  retire  ! 
Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed ; 
I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  state : 
"There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  ftre  to  raise. 
And  that  will  warm  him  rather  than  the  blaze ; 
The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  last 
One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  ^ast : 
And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid, 
To  sink  to  rest !— indeed,  I  am  afraid !'  " 

pp.  320—323. 

The  Lady  at  last  is  moved,  by  this  pleading 
pity,  to  send  him  a  little  relief;  but  has  no 
sooner  dismissed  her  delighted  messenger, 
than  she  repents  of  her  weakness,  and  begins 
to  harden  her  heart  again  by  the  recollection 
of  his  misconduct. 

"  Thus  fix'd,  she  heard  not  her  Attendant  glide 
With  soft  slow  step— till,  standing  by  her  side, 
The  trembling  Servant  gasp'd  for  breath,  and  shed 
Believing  tears,  then  uttei-ed — '  He  is  dead !' 

"  '  Dead !'  said  the  startled  Lady.     '  Yes,  he  fell 
Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell. 
There  his  sole  friend,  the  Ass,  was  standing  by, 
Half  dead  liimeelf,  to  see  his  Master  die.'  " 

pp.  324,  325. 


"The  Convert"  is  rather  dull — though  it 
teaches  a  lesson  that  may  be  useful  in  these 
fanatic  times.  John  Dighton  was  bred  a 
blackguard ;  and  we  have  here  a  most  lively 
and  complete  description  of  the  items  that  go 
to  the  composition  of  that  miscellaneous  char- 
acter ;  but  being  sore  reduced  by  a  long  fever, 
falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Methodists,  and  be- 
comes an  exemplary  convert.  He  is  then  set 
up  by  the  congregation  in  a  small  stationer's 
shop ;  and,  as  he  begips  to  thrive  in  business, 
adds  worldly  literature  to  the  evangelicaJ 
tracts  which  composed  his  original  stock  in 
trade.  This  scandalises  the  brethren ;  and 
John,  having  no  principles  or  knowledge,  falls 
out  with  the  sect,  and  can  never  settle  in  the 
creed  of  any  other;  and  so  lives  perplexed 
and  discontented — and  dies  in  agitation  and 
terror. 

"The  Brothers"  restores  us  again  to  human 
sympathies.  The  characters,  though  humble, 
are  admirably  dravra,  and  the  baser  of  them, 
we  fear,  the  most  strikingly  natural.  An 
open-hearted  generous  sailor  had  a  poor, 
sneaking,  cunning,  selfish  brother,  to  whom  he 
remitted  all  his  pnze-inqney,  and  gave  all  the 
arrears  of  his  pay — receiving,  in  return,  vehe- 
ment professions  of  gratitude,  and  false  pro- 
testations of  regard.  At  last,  the  sailor  is  dis- 
abled in  action,  and  discharged ;  just  as  his 
heartless  brother  has  secured  a  small  office 
by  sycophancy,  and  made  a  prudent  marriage 
with  a  oongenjal  temper.  He  seeks  the  shelter 
of  his  brother's  house  as  freely  as  he  would 
have  given  it ;  and  does  not  at  first  perceive 
the  coldness  of  his  reception. — But  mortifica- 
tions grow  upon  him  day  by  day.  His  grog 
is  expensive,  and  his  pipe  makes  the  wife 
sick ;  then  his  voice  is  so  loud,  and  his  man- 
ners so  rough,  that  her  friends  cannot  visit  her 
if  he  appears-at  table  !  So  he  is  banished  by 
degrees  to  a  garret ;  where  he  falls  sick,  and 
has  no  consolation  but  in  the  kindness  of  one 
of  his  nephews,  a  little  boy,  who  administers 
to  his  comforts,  and  listens  to  his  stpries  with 
a  delighted  attention.  This  too,  however,  is 
at  last  interdicted  by  his  hard-hearted  parents ; 
and  the  ]ioy  is  obliged  to  steal  privately  to 
his  disconsolate  uncle.  One  day  his  father 
catches  him  at  his  door;  and,  after  beating 
him  back,  proceeds  to  deliver  a  severe  rebuke 
to  his  brother  for  encouraging  the  child  in 
disobedience — when  he  finds  the.  unconscious 
culprit  released  by  death  from  his  despicable 
insults  and  reproaches !  The  great  art  of  the 
story  consists  in  the  plausible  excuses  with 
which  the  ungrateful  brother  always  contrives 
to  cover  his  wickedness.  This  cannot  be  ex- 
emplified in  an  extract ;  but  we  shall  give  a 
few  lines  as  a  specimen. 

"  Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show, 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow  ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  Brother  look  distress'd, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  Wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay,  : 
And  then  t'  excuse  it  as  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke, 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke  !    [find 

"  George,  though  iu  doubt,  was  still  consol'd  to 
His  Brother  wishuig  to  be  reckon'd  kind : 
That  Isaac  seem'd  concern'd  by  his  distress. 
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Gave  to  hU  injur'd  feelings  some  redress ; 
But  none  he  found  dispos'd  to  lend  an  ear 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear ! 
Except  his  Nephew,  seated  on  his  knee, 
He  found  no  creature  car'd  about  the  sea;       fhoy, 
But  George  indeed — for  Giorge  they'd  call'd  the 
When  his  good  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep, 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till  the  fond  mother  cried — '  That  man  will  teach 
The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech.' 
So  judg'^  the  Father-^and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  Uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought." 

pp.  368,  369. 

"  At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  Child 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguil'd ; 
The  Mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain. 
But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again; 
And  nowTiis  tales  the  sailor  feebly  told. 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold ! 
The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat : 
Purloin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame, 
The  food  untouch'd  that  to  his  Uncle  came ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  receiv'd 
The  Boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  griev'd ! 

"  Once  in  a  week  (he  Father  came  to  say, 
'  George,  are  you  ill  ?' — and  hurried  him  a\yay ; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell. 
And  often  cry,  '  Do  use  my  brother  well ;' 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  meant. 
And  took  vast  credit  for  the  vague  intent.  , 

"But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  Boy  essay'd 
To  cheer  his  Uncle,  firm,  although  afraid ; 
But  now  thfe  Father  caught  him  at  the  door. 
And,  swearing — — ^yes,  the  Man  in  Office  swore, 
And  eried, '  Away  ! — How !  Brother,  I'm  sui-pria'd, 
That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advis'd,'  "  &c. 

pp.  370—371. 

After  the  catastrophe,  he  endures  deserved 
remorse  and  anguish. 

"  He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 

All  the  good  Uncle  of  his  feeliiigs  told, 

All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 

Falls  as  he  listens,  sooth'd,  and  griev'd  to  hear. 

"  '  Did  he  not  curse  me,  child  ?' — 'He  never  curs'd. 

But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would, 

hurst :' —  [pray  j 

'And  so  will  mine!' — '  Then,  Father,  you  must 

My  Uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away.'  " — p.  374. 

The  last  tale  in  the  volume,  entitled,  "The 
Learned  Boy,"  is  not  the  most  interesting  in 
the  collection ;,  though  it  is  not  in  the  least  like 
•what  its  title  vcould  lead  us  to  expect.  It  is 
the  history  of  a,  poor,  weakly,  paltry  lad,  who 
ie  sent  up -from  the  couiitry  to  be  a  clerk  in 
town;  and  learns  by  slow  degrees  to  affect 
freethinking,  and  to  practise  dissipation.  Upon 
the  tidings  of  which  happy  conversion  his 
father,  a  yorthy  old  farmer,  orders  him  down 
stgain  to  the  country,  where  he  harrows  up 
thesoul  of  his  pious  grandmother  by  his  in- 
fidel prating — and  his  father  reforms  him  at 
once  by  burriing  his  idle  books,  and  treating 
him  with  a  vigorous  course  of  horsewhipping. 
There  is  some  humour  in  this  tale; — and  a 
great  deal  of  nature  and  art,  especially  in  the 
deliiieation  of  this  slender  clerk's  gradual 
corruption — aild  in  the  constant  and  constitu- 
tional predoininance  Of  weakness  and  folly, 
in  all  hia  vice  and  virtue^-his  piety  and  pro- 
faneness. 

We  have  thus  gone  through  the  better  part 
of  this  volume  with  a  degree  of  minuteness 
for  which  we  are  not  sure  that  even  our  poet- 


ical readers  will  all  be  disposed  to  iia.n&  ns. 
But  considering  Mr.  Crabbe  as,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  original  writer  who  has  ever 
come  before  us ;  and  being  at  the  same  time 
of  opinion,  that  his  writings  are  destined  to  a 
still  more  extensive  popularity  than  they  have 
yet  obtained,  we  cpuld  not  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  contributing  our  little  aid  to  the  fulfil- 
ment of  that  destiny.  It  is  chiefly  for  the 
same  reason  that  we  have  directed  our  re- 
marks rather  to  the  moral  than  the  literary 
qualities  of  his  works ; — to  his  genius  at  least, 
rather  than  his  taste — and  to ,  his  thoughts 
rather  than  his  figures  of  speech.  By  far  the 
most  remarkable  thing  in  his  writings,  is  the 
prodigious  mass  of  original  observations  and 
reflections  they  every  where  exhibit;  and  that 
ejcttaordinary  power  of  coijceivingand  repre- 
senting an  imaginary  object,  whether  physical 
or  intellectual;  with  such  a  rich  and  complete 
accompaniment  of  circumstances  and  details, 
as  few  ordinary  observers  either  pei"ceive  or 
remember  in  realities ;  a  power  which,  though 
often  greatly  misapplied,  must  for  ever  entitle 
him  to  the  vei-y  first  tank  among  descriptive 
poets ;  and,  when  directed  to  worthy  objects, 
to  a  rank  inferior  to  none  in  the  highest  de- 
partments of  poetry. 

In  such  an  author,  the  attributes  of  style 
and  versification  may  fairly  be  considered  as 
secondary; — and  yet,  if  we  were  to  go  mi- 
nutely into  them,  they  would  afford  room  for 
a  still  longer  chapter  than  that  which  we  are 
now  concluding.  He  cannot  be  said  to  be 
uniformly,  or  even  generally,  an  elegant  writer. 
His  style  is  not  dignified — and  neither  very 
pure  nor  very  easy.  Its  characters  are  force, 
precision,  and  familiarity; — now  and  then 
obscure — sometimes  viilgar,  and  sometimes 
quaint.  With  a  great  deal  of  tenderness,  and 
occasional  fits  of  the  sublime  of  despair  and 
agony,  there  is  a  want  of  habitual  fire,  and  of 
a  tone  of  enthusiasm  in  the  general  tenor  of 
his  writings.  He  seems  to  recollect  rather 
than  invent;  and  freqtiently  brings  forward 
his  statements  more  in  the  temper  of  a  cau- 
tious and  conscientious  witness,  than  of  a  fer- 
vent orator  or  impassioned  spectator.  His 
similes  are  almost  all  elaborate  and  ingenious, 
and  rather  seem  to  be  furnished  from  the  ef- 
forts of  a  fanciful  mind,  than  to  be  exhaled 
by  the  spontaneous  ferment  of  a  heated  im- 
agination. His  versification  again  is  frequently 
harsh  and  heavy,  and  his  diction  flat  and 
prosaic^ — both  seeming  to  be  altogether  neg- 
lected m  his  zeal  for  the  accuracy  and  com- 
plete rendering  of  his  conceptions.  Thesn 
defects  too  are  infinitely  g;-eater  in  his  recent 
than  in  his  early  compositions.  "The  Vil- 
lage" is'written,  upon  the  whole,  in  a  flowing 
and  sonorous  strain  of  versification ;  and  "  Sir 
Eustace  Grey,"  though  a  late  publication,  is 
in  general  remarkably  rich  and  melodious. 
It  is  chiefly  in  his  narratives  and  curious  de- 
scriptions that  these  faults  of  diction  and 
measui;e  are  conspicuous.  Where  he  is  warm- 
ed by  his  subject,  and  becomes  fairly  indig- 
nant or  pathetic,  his  languag;e  is  often  very 
sweet  and  beautiful.  He  has  no  fixed, system 
or  manner  of  versification ;  but  mixes  several 
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very  opposite  styles,  as  it  were  by  accident, 
and  not  in  general  very  judiciously ; — what  is 
peculiar  to  himself  is  not  good,  and  strikes  us 
as  being  both  abrupt  and  affected. 

He  niay  profit,  if  he  pleases,  by  these  hints 
— and,  if  he  pleases,  he  may  laugh  at  them. 


It  is  no  great  matter.  If  he  will  only  write  a 
few  more  Tales  of  the  kind  we  have  suggested 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article,  we  shall  en- 
gage for  it  that  he  shall  have  our  praises — and 
those  of  more  fastidious  critics — whatever  be 
the  qualities  of  his  style  or  versification. 


(Jnlg,  1819.) 

Tales  af  the  Hall.    By  the  Reyerend  George  Crabbe.  2  vols.  8vo.  pp.670.    London:  1819. 

but  their  combination — in  such  proportions  at 
least  as  occur  in  this  instance — may  safely  be 
pronounoed  to  be  original. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  this  combination 
must  appear^  it  does  not  seem  very  difficult 
to  conceive  m  what  way  it  may  have  arisen , 
and,  so  far  from  regarding  it  as  a  proof  of  sm- 
gular  humorousness,  caprice,  or  affectation 
in  the  individual,  we  are  rather  inclined  to 
hold  that  something  approaching  to  it  must  be 
the  natural  result  of  a  long  habit  of  observa^ 
tion  in  a  man  of  genius,  possessed  of  that 
temper  and  disposition  which  is  the  usual  ac- 
companiment of  such  a  habit ;  atnd  that  the 
same  strangely  compounded  and  apparently 
incongruous  assemblage  of  themes  and  senti- 
ments would  be  frequently  produced  under 
such  circumstances — if  authors  had  oftenei 
the  courage  to  write  from  theij-  qwu  impres- 
sions, and  had  less  fear  of  the  laugh  or  won- 
der of  the  more  shallow  and  barren  part  of 
their  readers. 

A  great  talent  for  observation,  and  a  delight 
in  the  exercise  pf  it^-the  power  and  the  practice 
of  dissecting  and  disentangling  that  subtle  and 
complicated  tissue,  of  habit,  and  self-love,  and 
affection,  which  constitute  human  character — 
seems  to  us,  in  all  oases,  to  imply  a  contem- 
plative, rather  than  an  active  disposition.  It 
can  Only  exist,  indeed,  where  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  social  sympatlfy ;  for,  without  this,  the 
occupation  could  excite  no  interest,  and  anard 
no  satisfaction-^but  only  such  a  measure  and 
sort  of  sympathy  as  is  gratified  by  being  a 
spectator,  and  not  an  actor  on  the  great  theatre 
of  life — and  leads  its  possessor  rather  to  look 
with  eagerness  on  the  feats  and  thp  fortunes 
of  others,  than  to  take  a  share  for  himself  in 
the  game  that  is  played  before  him.  Some 
stirring  and  vigorous  spirits  there  are,  no 
doubt,  in  which  this  taste  and  talent  is  com- 
bined with  a  more  thorough  and  effective 
sympathy ;  arid  leads  to  the  study  of  men's 
characters  by  an  actual  and  hearty  partici- 
pation in  their  various  passions  and  pursuits; 
— though  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  when  such 
persons  enibody  their  observations  in  writing 
tihey  will  generally  be  found  to  exhibit  iheii 
characters  in  action,  rather  than  to  describe 
them  in  the  abstract ;  and  to  let  their  various 
personages  disclose  themselves  and  their  pe- 
culiarities, as  it  were  spontaneously,  and  with- 
out help  or  preparation,  in  their  ordinary 
conduct  and  speech — of  all  which  we  have  a 
very  splendid  and  striking  example  in  the 


Mr.  Crabbe  is  the  greatest  mannerist,  per- 
haps, of  all  our  living  poets ;  and  it  is  rather 
unfortunate  that  the  most  prominent  features 
of  his  mannerism  are  not  the  most  pleasing. 
The  homely,  quaint,  and  "prosaic  style — the 
flat,  and  often  broken  and  jingling  versification 
— the  eternal  full-lengths  of  low  and  worth- 
less characters — with  their  accustpmed  gar- 
n.shings  of  sly  jokes  and  familiar  moralising — 
are  all  on  the  surface  of  his  writings;  and  are 
'  almost  unavoidably  the  things  by  which  we 
are  first  reminded  of  him,  when  we  take  up 
any  of  his  new  productions.  Yet  they  are  not 
the  things  that  truly  constitute  his  peculiar 
manner ;  or  give  that  character  by  which  he 
will,  and  ought  to  be,  remembered  with  future 
generations.  It  is  plain  enough,  indeed,  that 
these  are  things  that  will  make  nobpdy  re- 
membered— and  can  never,  therefore,  be  re- 
ally characteristic  of  some  of  the  most  original 
and  powerful  poetry  that  the  wprld  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  C,  accordingly,  has  other  gifts;  and 
-  those  not  less  peculiar  or  less  strongly  marked 
than  the  blemishes  with  which  they  are  con- 
trasted; an  unrivalled  and  almost  magical 
power  of  observation,  resulting  in  descriptions 
BO  true  to  nature  as  to  strike  us  rather  as 
transcripts  than  imitations — an  anatomy  of 
character  and  feeling  not  less  exquisite  and 
saarohing— ah  occasional  touch  of  matchless 
tsnderness — ^and  a  deep  and  dreadful  pathetic, 
interspersed  by  fits,  and  strangely  interwoven 
with  the  most  minute  and  humble  of  his  de- 
tails. Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound 
sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  he  every 
now  and  then  startles  us  in-  the  midst  of  very 
unambitious  discussions ; — and  the  weight  and 
terseness  of  the  maxinis  which  he  drops,  Uke 
oracular  responses,  on  occasions  that  give  no 
promise  of  such  a  revelation ; — and  last,  though 
not  least,  that  sweet  and  seldom  sounded 
chord  of  Lyrical  itispiration,  the  lightest  touch 
of  whicli  instantly  charms  a  way  all  harshness 
from  his  numbers,  and  all  lowness  from  his 
themes — and  at  once  exalts  him  to  a  level 
with  the  most  energetic  and  inventive  poets 
of  his  age. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  true  characteristics 
of  the  genius  of  this  great  writer;  and  it  is  in 
their  mixture  with  the  oddities  and  defects  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the  pe- 
culiarity of  his  manner  seems  to  us  substan- 
tially to  consist.  The  ingredients  may  all  of 
them  be  found,  we  suppose,  in  other  writers; 
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Tales  of  My  Landlord,  and  the  other  pieces 
of  that  extraordinary  writer.  In  the  common 
case,  however,  a  great  observer,  we  believe, 
will  be  found,  pretty  certainly,  to  be  a  person 
of  a  shy  and  retiring  temper — who  does  not 
mingle  enough  with  the  people  he  surveys,  to 
be  heated  with  their  passions,  or  infected  with 
their  delusions — and  who  has  usually  been 
led,  indeed,  to  take  up  the  office  of  a  looker 
on,  from  some  little  infirmity  of  nerves,  or 
weakness  of  spirits,  which  has  unfitted  him 
from  plajTiig  a  more  active  part  on  the  busy 
scene  of  existence. 

Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  we  think,  that  this 
contemplative  turn,  and  this  alienation  from 
the  vulgar  pursuits  of  mankind,  must  in  the 
first  place,  produce  a  great  contempt  for  most 
of  those  pursuits,  and  the  objects  they  seek 
to  obtain — a  levelling  of  the  factitious  distinc- 
tions which  human  pride  and  vanity  have  es- 
tablished in  the  world,  and  a  mingled  scorn 
and  compassion  for  the  lofty  pretensions  under 
which  men  so  often ,  disguise  the  nothingness 
of  their  chosen  occupations.  When  the  many- 
coloured  scene  of  life,  with  all  its  petty  agi- 
tations, its  shifting  pomps,  and  perishable 
passions,  is  surveyed  by  one  "who  does  not 
mix  in  its  business,  it  is  impossible  that  it 
should  not  appear  a  very  pitiable  and  almost 
ridiculous  affair ;  or  that  the  heart  should  not 
echo  back  the  brief  and  emphatic  exclama- 
tion of  the  mighty  dramatist — 


"  Life's  a  poor  player. 

Who  frets  and  struts  his  hour  upon  the  stage, 
And  then  is  heard  no  more  !" — 

Or  the  more  sarcastic  aniplification  of  it,  in 
the  words  of  our  great  moral  poet — 

"  Behold  the  Child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law, 
Pleas'd  with  a  rattle,  tickl'd  with  a  straw  ! 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  our  Youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold  our  riper  years  engage  ; 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  are  the  toys  of  Age  ! 
Pleas'd  with  this  bauble  still  as  that  before, 
Till  tir'd  we  sleep — and  Lifers  poor  play  is  o^erT^ 

This  is  the  more  solemn  view  of  the  sub- 
ject : — But  -the  first  fruits  of  observation  are 
most  commonly  found  to  issue  in  Satire — iif.e 
unmasking  the  vain  pretenders  to  wisdom, 
and  worth,  and  happiness,  with  whom  society 
is  infested,  and  holding  up  to  the  derision  of 
mankind  those  meannesses  of  the  great,  those 
niiseries  of  the  fortunate,  and  those 

"  Fears  of  the  brave,  and  folhes  of  the  wise," 

which  the  eye  of  a  dispassionate  observer  so 
quickly  detects  under  the  glittering  exterior 
by  which  they  would  fain  be  disguised — and 
which  bring  pretty  much  to  a  level  the  intel- 
lect, and  morals,  and  enjoyments,  of  the  great 
mass  of  mankind. 

This  misanthropic  end  has  unquestionably 
been  by  far  the  most  common  result  of  a  habit 
of  observation ;  and  that  in  which  its  effects 
have  most ' generally  terminated: — Yet  we 
cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think  that  it  is  their 
just  or  natural  termination.  Something,  no 
doubt,  will  depend  on  th6  temper  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  proportions  in  which  the  gall 
and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  have  been 


originally  mingled  in  his  composition. — Yet 
satirists,  we  think,  have  not  in  general  been 
ill-natured  persons — and  we  are  incMnea  ra- 
ther to  ascribe  this  limited  and  uncharitable 
application  of  their  powers  of  observation  t') 
their  love  of  fame  and  popularity, — which  are 
well  known  to  be  best  secured  by  successful 
ridicule  or  invective — or,  quite  as  probably, 
indeed,  to  the  narrowness  and  insufficiency 
of  the  observations  themselves,  and  the  im- 
perfection of  their  talents  for  their  due  con- 
duct and  extension.  It  is  certain,  at  least,  we 
think,  that  the  satirist  makes  use  but  of  half 
the  discoveries  of  the  observer ;  and  teaches 
but  half — and  the  worser  half — of  the  lessons 
which  may  be  deduced  from  his  occupation. 
He  puts  do*n,  indeed,  the  proud  pretensions 
of  the  great  and  arrogant,  and  levels  the  vain 
distinctions  which  human  ambition  has  es- 
tablished among  the  brethren  of  mankind ; — 
he 

"  Bares  the  mean  heart  that  lurks  beneath  a  Star,'' 

— and  destroys  the  illusions  which  would 
limit  our  sympathy  to  the  forward  and  figur- 
ing persons  of  this  world — the  favourites  of 
fame  and  fortune.  But  the  true  result  of  ob- 
servation should  be,  not  so  much  to  cast  down 
the  proud,  as  to  raise  up  the  lowly ; — not  so 
much  to  diminish  our  sympathy  with  the 
powerful  and  renowned,  as  to  extend  it  to  all, 
who,  in  humbler  conditions,  have  the  same, 
or  still  higher  claims  on  our  esteem  or  affec- 
tion.— It  is  not  surely  the  natural  consequence 
of  learning  to  judge  truly  of  the  characters  of 
men,  thait  we  should  despise  or  be  indifferent 
about  them  all ; — and,  though  we  have  learned 
to  see  ^hrough  the  false  glare  which  plays 
round  the  envied  summits  of  existence,  and 
to  know  how  little  dignity,  or  happiness,  or 
worth,  or  wisdom,  may  sometimes  belong  to 
the  possessors  of  power,  and  fortune,  and 
learning  and  renown, — it  does  not  follow,  by 
any  means,  that  we  should  look  upon  the 
whole  of  human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  and 
imposture,  or  think  the  concerns  of  our  species 
fit  subjects  only  for  scorn  and  derision.  Our 
promptitude  to  admire  and  to  envy  will  indeed 
be  corrected,  our  enthusiasm  abated,  and  our 
distrust  of  appearances  increased; — but  the 
sympathies  and  affections  of  our  nature  will 
continue,  and  be  better  directed — our  love  of 
our  kind  will  not  be  diminished — and  our  in- 
dulgence for  their  faults  and  follies,  if  we  read 
our  lesson  aright,  will  be  signally  strengthen- 
ed and  confirmed.  The  true  and  proper  effect, 
therefore,  of  a  habit  of  observation,  and  a 
thorough  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  human 
character,  will  be,  not  to  extinguish  our  sym- 
pathy, but  to  extend  it — to  turn,  no  doubt, 
many  a  throb  of  admiration,  and  many  a  sigh 
of  love  into  a  smile  of  derision  or  of  pity; 
but  at  the  same  time  to  reveal  much  that 
commands  our  homage  and  excites  our  affec- 
tion, in  those  humble  and  unexplored  regions 
of  the  heart  and  understanding,  which  never 
engage  the  attention  of  the  incuriou8,r— and  to 
bring  the  whole  family  of  mankind  nearer  to 
a  level,  by  finding  out  latent  merits  as  well  as 
latent  defects  in  all  its  members,  and  com- 
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pensating  the  flaws  that  are  detected  in  the 
boasted  ornaments  of  life,  by  bringing  to  light 
the  richness  and  the  lustre  that  sleep  in  the 
mines  beneath  its  surface. 

We  are  afraid  some  of  our  readers  may  not 
at  once  perceive  the  application  of  these  pro- 
found remarks  to  the  subject  immediately  be- 
fore us.  But  there  are  others,  we  doubt  not, 
who  do  not  need  to  be  told  that  they  are 
intended  to  explain  how  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  other 
persons  with  the  same  gift  of  observation, 
should  so  often  busy  themselves  with  what 
may  be  considered  as  low  and  vulgar  charac- 
ters ;  and,  declining  all  dealings  with  heroes 
and  heroic  topics,  should  not  only  venture  to 
seek  for  an  interest  in  the  concerns  of  ordinary 
mortals,  but  actually  intersperse  small  pieces 
of  ridicule  with  their  undignified  pathos,  and 
endeavour  to  make  their  readers  look  on  their 
books  with  the  same  mingled  feelings  of  com- 
passion and  amusement,  vvith"  which — unnat- 
ural as  it  may  appear  to  the  readers  of  poetry 
— they,  and  all  judicious  observers,  actually 
look  upon  human  life  and  human  nature. — 
This,  we  are  persuaded,  is  the  true  key  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  author 
before  us ;  and  though  we  have  disserted 
upon  it  a  little  longer  than  was  necessary,  we 
really  think  it  rnay  enable  our  readers  to  com- 
prehend him,  and  our  remarks  on  him,  some- 
thing better  than  they  could  have  done  with- 
out it. 

There  is,  as  everybody  rnust  have  felt,  a 
strange  mixture  of  satire  and  sympathy  in 
all  his  productions^a  great  kindliness  and 
compassion  for  the  errors  and  suiferings  of 
our  poor  human  nature,  but  a  strong  distrust 
-of  its  heroic  virtues  and  high  pretensions. 
His  heart  is  always  open  to  pity,  and  all  the 
milder  emotions — ^but  there  is  little  aspiration 
after  the  grand  and  sublime  of  character,  nor 
very  much  encouragement  for  raptures  and 
ecstasies  of  any  description.  These,  he  seems 
to  thinkj  are  things  rather  too  fine  for  the  said 
poor  human  nature :  and  that,  in  our  low  and 
erring  condition,  it  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  pre- 
tend, either  to  very  exalted  and  immaculate 
virtue,  or  very  pure  and  exquisite  happiness. 
He  not  only  never  meddles,  therefore,  with 
the  delicate  distresses  and  noble  fires  of  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  tragic  and  epic  fable, 
but  may  generally  be  detected  indulging  in  a 
lurking  sneer  at  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  all 
such  superfine  imaginations  —  and  turning 
from  them,  to  draw  men  in  their  true  postures 
and  dimensions,  and  with  all  the  imperfec- 
tions that  actually  belong  to  their  condition  : — 
the  prosperous  and  happy  overshadowed  with 
passing  clouds  of  ennui,  and  disturbed  with 
little  flaws  of  bad  humour  and  discontent — 
the  great  and  wise  beset  at  times  with  strange 
weaknesses  and  meannesses  and  paltry  vexa- 
tions— and  even  the  most  virtuous  and  en- 
lightened falling  far  below  the  standard  of 
poetical  perfection — and  stooping  every  now 
and  then  to  paltry  jealousies  and  prejudices-— 
or  sinking  into  shabby  sensualities — or  medi- 
tating on  their  own  excellence  and  import- 
imce,  with  a  ludicrous  and  lamentable  anxiety. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  and  charac- 


terises sufficiently  the  satirical  vein  of  our 
author :  But  the  other  is  the  most  extensive 
and  importalit.  In  rejecting  the  vulgar  sources 
of  interest  in  poetical  narratives,  and  reducing 
his  ideal  persons  to  the  standard  of  reality, 
Mr.  C.  does  by  no  means  seek  to  extinguish 
the  sparks  of  human  sympathy  within  us,  or 
to  throw  any  damp  on  the  curiosity  with  which 
we  naturally  explore  the  characters  of  each 
other.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  afl!brded  new 
and  more  wholesome  food  for  all  those  pro- 
pensities— and,  by  placing  before  us  those 
details  which  our  pride  or  fastidiousness  is  so 
apt  to  overlook,  has  disclosed,  in  ail  their 
truth  and  simplicity,  the  native  and  unadul-' 
terated  workings  oi  those  aifections  which  are 
at  the  bottom  of  all  social  interest,  and  are 
really  rendered  less  touching  by  the  exagge- 
rations of  more  ambitious  artists — while  he 
exhibits,  with  admirable  force  and  endless 
variety,  all  those  combinations  of  passions  and 
opinions,  and  all  that  cross-play  oi  selfishness 
and  vanity,  and  indolence  and  ambition^  and 
habit  and  reason,  which  make  up  ihe  mtel- 
lectual  character  of  individuals,  and  present 
to  every  one  an  instructive  picture  of  his 
neighbour  or  himself.  Seeing,  by  the  per- 
fection of  his  art,  the  master  passions  in  their 
springs,  and  the  high  capacities  in  their  rudi- 
ments— and  having  acquired  the  gift  of  tracing 
all  the  propensities  and  marking  tendencies 
of  our  plastic  nature,  in  their  first  slight  indi- 
cations, or  even  from  the  aspect  of  the  dis- 
guises they  so  often  assume,  he  does  not 
need,  in  order  to  diaw  out  his  characters  in 
all  their  life  and  distinctness,  the  vulgar  de- 
monstration of  those  striking  and  decided 
actions  by  which  their  maturity  is  proclaimed 
even  to  the  careless  and  inattentive ; — but 
delights  to  point  out  to  his  readers,  the  seeds 
or  tender  filaments  of  those  talents  and  feel- 
ings which  wait  only  for  occasion  and  oppor- 
tunity to  burst  out  and  astonish  the  world — 
and  to  accustom  them  to  trace,  in  characters 
and  actions  apparently  of  the  most  ordinary 
description,  the  self-same  attributes  that,  un- 
der other  circumstances,  would  attract  uni- 
versal attention,  and  furnish  themes  for  the 
most  popular  and  i;[npassioned  descriptions. 

That  he  should  not  be  guided  in  the  choice 
of  his  subject  by  any  regard  to  the  rank  or 
ct^ndition  which  his  persons  hold  in  society, 
may  easily  be  imagined  ;  and,  with  a  view  to 
the  ends  he  aims  at,  might  readily  be  for- 
given. But  we  fear  that  his  passion  for  ob- 
servation, and  the  delight  he  takes  in  tracing 
out  and  analyzing  all  the  little  traits  that  in- 
dicate character,  and  all  the  little  circum- 
stances that  influence  it.  have  sometimes  led 
him  to  be  careless  about  his  selection  of  the 
instances  iii  which  it  was  to  be  exhibited,  or 
at  least  to  select  them  upon  principles  very 
different  from  those  which  give  them  an  in- 
terest in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers.  For 
the  purpose  of  mere  anatomy,  beauty  of  form 
or  complexion  are  things  quite  indifl"erent ; 
and  the  physiologist,  who  examines  plants 
only  to  study  their  internal  structure,  and  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  contrivances  by 
which  their  various  functions  are  performed, 
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jiays  no  legard  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  hues, 
1  tie  sweetness  of  their  odours,  on  tlie  graces 
iif  their  form.  Those  who  come  to  him  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge  may 
participate  perhaps  in  this  indifference ;  but 
the  world  at  large  will  wondeivat  them — and 
he  will,  engage  fewer  pupils  to  listen  to  his 
instructions,  than  if  he  had  condescended  in 
some  degree  to  consult  their  predilections  in 
the  beginning.  It  is  the  same  case,  we  think,- 
in  many  respects,  with  Mr.  Crabbe.  Relying 
for  the  interest  he  is  to  produce,  on  the  curi- 
ous expositions  he  is  to  make  of  the  elements 
of  human  character,  or  at  least  finding  his 
own  chief  gratification  in  those  subtle  inves- 
tigations,, he  seems  to  care  very  little  upon 
wTiat  particular  individuals  he  pitches  for  the 
purpose  of  these  demonstrations.  Almost 
every  human  mind,  he  seems  to  think,  may 
«rve  to  display  that  fine  and  mysterious 
mechanism  which  it  is  his  delight  .to  explore 
md  e.Yplain; — ^and  almost  every  condition, 
and  every  history  of  life,  afford  occasions  to 
show  how  it  may  be  put  into  action,  and  pass 
through  its  various  combinations.  It  seems, 
therefore,  almost  asiif  he  had  caught  up  the 
first  dozen  or  two  of  persons  that  came  across 
him  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life, — and  then 
fitting  in  Ms  little  window  in  their  breasts, 
and  applying  his  tests  and  instruments  of  ob- 
servation, had  set  himself  about  such  a  minute 
and  curious  scrutiny  of  their  whole  habits, 
history,  adventures,  and  dispositions,  as  he 
thought  must  ultimately  create  not  only  a 
familiarity,  but  an  interest,  which  the  first 
aspect  of  the  subject  was  far  enough  from 
leading  any  one  to  expect.  That  he  suc- 
ceeds more  frequently  than  could  have  been 
anticipated,  we  are  very  willing  to  allow. 
But  we  cannot  help  feeling,  also,  that  a  little 
more  pains  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  his 
characters,  would  have  made  his  power  of 
observation  and  description  tell  with  tenfold 
effect;  and  that,  in  spite  of  the  exquisite 
truth  of  his  delineations,  and  the  fineness  of 
the  perceptions  by  which  he  was  enabled  to 
make  them,  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  con- 
siderable interest  in  many  of  his  personages, 
or  to  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of  fatigue  at 
the  minute  and  patient  exposition  that  is 
made  of  all  that  belongs  to  them. 

These  remarks  are  a  little  too  general,  we 
believe — and  are  not  introduced  with  strict 
propriety  at  the  head  of  our  fourth  article  on 
Mr.  Crabbe's  productions.  They  have  drawn 
out,  however,  to  such  a  length,  that  we  can 
afford  to  say  but  little  of  the  work  imrtie- 
diately  before  us.  It  is  marked  with  all  the 
characteristics  that  we  have  noticed,  either 
now  or  formerly,  as  distinctive  of  his  poetry. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  has  certainly  fewer 
of  the  grosser  faults — and  fewer  too,  perhaps, 
of  the  more  exquisite  passages  which  occur 
in  his  former  publications.  There  is  nothing 
at  least  that  has  struck  us,  in  going  over  these 
volumes,  as  equal  in  elegance  to  Phoibe  Daw- 
son in  the  Register,  or  in  pathetic  effect  to  the 
Convict's  Dream,  or  Edward  Shore,  or  the 
Parting  Hour,  or  the  Sailor  dying  beside  his 
Sweetheart.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  far 


less  that  is  horrible,  and  nothing  that  can  be 
said  (o  be  absolutely  disgusting;  and  the  pic- 
ture vvhich  is  afforded  of  society  and  human 
nature  is,  on  the  whole,  much  less  painful 
and ,  degrading.  There  is  both  less  misery 
and  less  guilt ;  and,  while  the  .lame  searching 
and  unsparing  glance  is  sent  into  all  the  dark 
caverns  of  the  breast,  and  the  truth  brought 
forth  with  the  same  stern  impartiality,  the 
result  is  more  comfortable  and  cheering.  The 
greater  part  of  the  characters  are  rather  more 
elevated  in  station,  'and  milder  and  more 
amiable  in  disposition ;  while  the  accidents 
of  life  are  more  mercifully  managed,  and  for- 
tunate circumstances  more  liberally  allowed. 
It  is  rather  remarkable,  too,  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
seems  to  become  more  amorous  as  he  grows 
older, — the  interest  of  almost  all  the  stories 
in  his  collection  turning  on  the  tender  pas- 
sion— and  many  of  them  on  its  most  romantic 
varieties. 

The  plan  of  the  work, — ^for  it  has  lathei 
more  of  plan  and  unity  than  any  of  the  for- 
mer,— is  abundantly  simple.  Two  brothers, 
both  past  middle  age,'  meet  together  for  the 
first  time  singe  their  infancy,  in  the  Hall  of 
their  native  parish,  which  the  elder  and  richer 
had  purchased  as  a  place  of  retirement  for 
his  declining  age — and  there  tell  each  other 
their  own  history,  and  then  that  of  their  guests, 
neighbours,  and  acquaintances.  The  senior 
is  much  the  richer,  and  a  bachelor — having 
been  a  little  distasted  with  the  sex  by  the 
unlucky  result  of  an  early  and  very  extrava- 
gant passion.  He  is,  moreover,  rather  too 
reserved  and  sarcastic,  and  somewhat  Tory- 
ish,  though  with  an  excellent  heart  and  a 
powerful  understanding.  The  younger  is  very 
sensible  also,  but  more  open,  social,  and  talk- 
ative— a  happy  husband  and  father,  with  a 
tendency  to  Whiggism,  and  some  notion  of 
reform — and  a  disposition  to  think  well  both 
of  men  and  women.  The  visit  lasts  two  or 
three  weeks  in  autumn ;  and  the  Tales,  which 
make  up  the  volume,  are  told  in  the  after 
dinner  Ute  a  U1.es  that  take  place  in  that  time 
between  the  worthy  brothers  over  their  bottle. 
The  married  man,  however,  wearies  at  length 
for  his  wife  and  children ;  and  his  brothej  lets 
him  go,  with  more  coldness  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. He  goes  with  him,  however,  a  stage 
on  the  way ;  and,  inviting  him  to  turn  aside  a 
little  to  look  at  a  new  purchase  he  had  made 
of  a  sweet  farm  with  a  neat  mansion,  he  finds 
his  wife  and  children  comfortably  settled 
there,  and  all  dressed  out  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  !  and  speedily  discovers  that  he 
is,  by  his  brother's  bounty,  the  proprietor  of 
a  fair  domain  within  a  morning's  ride  of  the 
Hall — where  they  may  discuss  politics,  and 
ten  tales  any  afternoon  they  think  proper. 

Though  their  own  stories  and  descriptions 
are  not,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  in  the  work, 
it  is  but  fair  to  introduce  these  narrative  bro- 
thers and  their  Hall  a  little  more  particularly 
to  our  readers.  The  history  of  the  elder  and 
more  austere  is  not  particularly  probable — 
nor  very  interesting ;  but  it  affords  many  pas- 
fsages  extremely  characteristic  of  the  author. 
He  was  a  spoiled  child,  and  giew  up  into  a 
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youth  of  a  romantic  and  contemplative  turn — 
dreaming,  in  hie  father's  rural  abode,  of  di- 
vine nymphs  and  damsels  all  passion  and 
purity.  One  day  he  had  the  good  luck  to 
rescue  a  fair  lady  from  a  cow,  and  fell  des- 
perately in  love; — ^Though  he  never  got  to 
speech  of  his  charmer,  who  departed  from 
the  place  where  she  was  on  a  visit,  and 
eluded  the  eager  search  with  which  he  pur- 
sued her,  in  town  and  country,  for  many  a 
long  year :  For  this  foolish  and  poetical  pas- 
sion settled  down  on  his  spirits;  and  neither 
time  nor  company,  nor  the  business  of  a  Lon- 
don banker,  could  efTect  a  diversion.  At  last, 
at  the  end  of  ten  or  twelve  years — for  the  fit 
lasted  that  unreasonable  time — being  then  an 
upper  clerk  in  his  uncle's  bank,  he  stumbled 
upon  his  Dulcinea  in  a  very  unexpected  way 
— and  a  way  that  no  one  but  Mr.  Crabbe 
would  either  have  thought  of — or  thought  of 
describing  in  verse.  In  short,  he  fcds  her 
established  as  the  ehere  amie  of  another  re- 
spectable banker !  and  after  the  first  shock  is 
over,  sets  about  considering  how  he  may  re- 
claim her.  The  poor  Perdita  professes  peni- 
tence ;  and  he  offers  to  assist  and  support  her 
if  she  will  abandon  her  evil  courses.  The 
following  passage  is  fraught  with  a  deep  and 
a  melancholy  knowledge  of  character  and  of 
human  nature. 

"  She  vow'd — she  tried  !— Alas!  she  did  not  know 
How  deeply  rooied  evil  habits  grow! 
She  felt  ihe  truth  upon  her  spirits  press, 
But  wanted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excess ;' 
Voluptuous  banqueis;  pleasures — not  refin'd, 
But  such  as  soothe  to  sleep  th'  opposing  mind — 
She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kill, 
And  subtle,  strong  applogies  for  ill ; 
And  thus  her  yielding,  unresisting  soul. 
Sank,  and  let  sin  confuse  her  and  control: 
Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  relief, 
And  minds  she  hated  help'd  to  war  with  grief." 

Vol.  i.  p.  163. 

As  her  health  fails,  however,  her  relapses 
become  less  frequent ;  and  at  last  she  dies, 
grateful  and  resigned.  Her  awakened  lover 
is  stunned  by  the  blow— takes  seriously  to 
business — and  is  in  danger  of  becoming  ava- 
ricious ;  when  a  severe  illness  rouses  him  to 
higher  thoughts,  and  he  takes  his  name  out 
of  the  firm,  and,  being  turned  of  sixty,  seeks 
a  place  of  retirement. 

"  He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 

He  climb'd  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still ; 

With  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would 

And  stooping  fill  the  hollow  of  his  hand,      [stand, 

To  quench  th'  impatient  thirst — then  stop  awhile 

To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile. 

In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied. 

We  drink  and  view  the  fountain  that  supplied 

The  sparlding  bliss — aiid  feel,  if  not  express. 

Our  perfect  ease,  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

"  The  oaks  yet  flourish'd  in  that  fertile  ground. 
Where  still  the  church  with  lofty  tower  was  found  ; 
And  still  that  Hall,  a  first,  a  favourite  view,"  &c. 

"  The  Hall  of  Binning  !  his  delight  a  boy, 
That  gave  his  fancv  in  her  flight  ennploy  ; 
Here,  from  his  father's  modest  home,  he  gaz'd, 
Its  grandeur  charm'd  him,  and  its  beightamaz'd: — 
Now,  young  no  rhore.  reiir'd  to  views  well  known. 
He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own  j 
The  Hall  at  Binning ! — how  he  loves  the  gloom 
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That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room  ; 
Those  broad  brown  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to 

tread  ; 
Those  beams  within  ;  without,  that  length  of  lead, 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here. 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers, 
The  ffuita  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours." 

Vol.  J.  pp.' 4— 6. 

So  much  for  Squire  George — unless  any 
reader  should  care  to  know,  as  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  kindly  told,  that — "  The  Gentleman  was 
tall."  and,  moreover,  "  Looked  old  when  fol- 
lowed, but  alert  when  met."  Of  Captain 
Uichard,  the  story  is  more  varied  and  ram- 
bling. He  was  rather  neglected  iii  his  youth  j 
and  passed  his  time,  when  a  boy,  very  much, 
as  we  cannot  help  supposing,  Mr,  Crabbe 
must  have  pg-ssed  his  ovyn.  He  ran  wild  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  seaport,  and  found 
occupation  enough  in  its  precincts. 

"  Where  crowds  assemble4  I  was  sure  to  run, 
Hear  what  was  said,  and  muse  on  what  was  done  ; 
Atienlive  list'ning  in  the  moving  scene. 
And  often  wond'ring  what  the  men  couid  mean, 

"  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  lov'd  to  tell 
What  storms  endanger'd  men  esleem'd  so  well ; 
What  wondrous  things  in  foreign  parts  they  saw. 
Lands  without  bounds,  and  people  without  lave. 

"  No  ships  were  wreck' d  upon  that  fatal  beach. 
But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
Eager  I  looli^d,  till  I  beheld  a  face 
Of  one  dispos'd  to  paint  their  dismal  case ; 
Who  gave  the  sad  survivors'  doleful  tale, 
From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
Until  they  struck !  and,  suffering  in  their  fate, 
I  long'd  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state ; 
While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  enjoy 
The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

"  There  were  fond  girls,  who  took  me  to  their  side, 
To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  died  ! 
They  prais'd  my  tender  heart,  and  tiadp  me  prove 
Both  kind  atid  constant  wheti  I  came  to  love  '." 

Once  he  saw  a  boat  upset ;  and  still  recoil 
leots  enough  to  give  this  spirited  sketch  of  the 
scene. 

"Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  frantic 
All  hurried:  all  in  lumult  and  affright  I  [flight, 

A    gathering  crowd   from  diiferetit  streets  drew 

near. 
All  ask,  all  answer — noiie  attetid,  none  hea^r  ! 

"  O  !  how  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread. 
And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led  ! 
They  know  not  who  in  eiiher  boat  is  gone, 
But  think  the  father,  husband,  lover,  one. 

"  And  who  is  sAe  apart !     She  dares  not  come 
To  jmn  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  at  home  : 
With  what  strong  interest  looks  she  at  the  waves, 
Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  graves ! 
"I'is  a  poor  girl  betrolh'd — a  few  hours  more, 
And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore ! 
One  wretched  hour  had  pass'd  before  we  knew 
Whom  they  had  sav'd  !  Alas !  they  were  but  two! 
An  orphan'd  lad  and  widow'd  than — no  more ! 
And  they  nnnoiited  stood  upon  the  shore, 
With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them — widows  view'd 
This  man  and  boy,  and  then  their  cries  renew'd.!' 

He  also  pries  into  the  haunts  of  the  smug- 
glerp,  and  makes  friends  with  the  shepherds 
on  the  downs  in  summer ;  and  then  he  he- 
comes  intimate  with  an  old  sailor's  wife,  to 
whom  he  reads  sermons,  and  histories,  and 
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lost  books,  and  hymns,  and  indelicate  bal- 
luds  !  The  character  of  this  woman  is  one 
of  the  many  examples  of  talent  and  labour 
misapplied.  It  is  very  powerfully,  and,  we 
doubt  not,  very  truly  drawn — but  it  will 
attract  few  readers.  Yet  the  story  she  is  at 
last  brought  to  teJl  of  her  daughter  will  com- 
mand a  more  general  interest. 

"  Ruth — I  may  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  told  ! — : 
Was  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behold, 
Gentle  and  simple ;  in  her  native  place 
Not  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face ; 
She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
A  cheerful  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

"  There  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 

He  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid  ; 

But  not  in  this — for  he  was  ever  glad. 

While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad." — 

They  are  betrothed — and  something  more 
than  betrothed — when,  on  the  eve  of  their 
wedding-day,  the  youth  is  carried  relent- 
lessly off  by  a  press-gang;  and  soon  after 
is  slain  in  battle ! — and  a  preaching  weaver 
then  woos,  with  nauseous  pervei-sions  of 
scripture,  the  loathing  and  widowed  bride. 
This  picture,  too,  is  strongly  drawn; — but 
we  hasten  to  a  scene  of  far  more  power  as 
well  as  pathtis.  Her  father  urges  her  to  wed 
the  missioned  suitor ;  and  she  agrees  to  give 
her  answer  on  Sunday. 

"  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  morn, 
A  creature  doom'd  to  shame !  in  sorrow  Ijorn. 
She  came  not  home  to  share  oiir  humble  meal, — 
Her  father  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
From  his  hard  sentence  ! — Still  she  came  not  home. 
The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  was  not  come  ! 
The  east-wind  roar'd,  the  sea  return'd  the  sound. 
And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drown' d  : 
There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good  man, 
To  kindness  frighten'd,  with  a  groan  began 
To  talk  of  Ruih,  and  pray  !  and  then  he  took 
The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 
For  he  had  learning  :  and  when  that  was  done 
We  sat  in  silence — whither  could  we  run. 
We  said — and  then  rush'd  frighten'd  from  the  door. 
For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more  : 
We  call'd  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not  been  ; 
We  met  some  wanderers — ours  they  had  not  seen  ; 
We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and  south. 
Then  join'd,  and  wander'd  to  our  haven's  month : 
Where  rush'd  the  falling  waters  wildly  out, 
I  scarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
Who  saw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride. 
And — Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins!  he  cried. 
It  is  my  child  ! — and  to  the  present  hour 
So  he  believes — and  spirits  have  the  power  ! 

"  And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
Roll'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep ! 
She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind. 
She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind ; 
VVrapl  in  dark  weeds,  the  refuse  of  the  storm. 
To  the  hard  rock  was  borne  her  comely  form  ! 

"But  O!  what   storm  was  in   that  mind!    what 

strife, 
That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life ! 
For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade. 
By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd; 
Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal, 
Softly,  and  with  a  fearful  step,  she  stole ; 
Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
A  moment  still — and  dropt  into  the  flood !         ' 
The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain, — 
ohe  heard  not  then — she  never  heard  again  !" — 


Richard  afterwards  tells  how  he  left  fh« 
sea  and  entered  the  army,  and  fought  and 
marched  in  the  Peninsula ;  and  how  he  came 
home  and  fell  in  love  with  a  parson's  daugh- 
ter, and  courted  and  married  her; — and  he 
tells  it  all  very  prettily, — and,  moreover,  that 
he  is  very  happy,  and  very  fond  of  his  wife 
and  children.  But  we  must  now  take  the 
Adelphi  out  of  doors;  and  let  them  intro- 
duce some  of  their  acquaintances.  Among 
the  first  to  whom  we  are  presented  are  two 
sisters,  still  in  the  bloom  of  life.j  who  had 
been  cheated  out  of  a  handsome  independ- 
ence by  the  cunning  of  a  speculating  banker, 
and  deserted  by  their  lovers  in  consequence 
of  this  calamity.  Their  characters  are  drawn 
with  infinite  skill  and  minuteness,  and  their 
whole  story  told  with  great  feeling  and 
beauty; — but  it  is  difficult  to  make  extracts. 

The  pnident  suitor  of  the  milder  and 
more  serious  sister,  sneaks  pitifully  away 
when  their  fortune  changes.  The  bolder 
lover  of  the  more  elate  and  gay,  seeks  to  take 
a  baser  advantage. 

"  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
Is  shameful, — siill  more  shameful  to  prevail. 
Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  that  shed 
Its  beams  upon  him, — and  his  frenzy  fled  ; 
Abject  and  trembling  at  her  feet  he  laid, 
Despis'd  and  scorn'd  by  the  indignant  maid, 
Whose  spirits  in  their  agitation  rose. 
Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose: 
As  liqiud  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high. 
Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by  !"— 

The  effects  of  this  double  trial  on  their 
different  tempers  are  also, very  finely  de- 
scribed. The  gentler  Lucy  is  the  most  re- 
signed and  magnanimous.  The  more  aspi- 
ring Jane  suffers  far  keener  anguish  and 
fiercer  impatience ;  and  the  task  of  soothing 
and  cheering  her  devolves  on  her  generous 
sister.  Her  fancy,  too,  is  at  times  a  little 
touched  by  her  afflictions — and  she  writes 
wild  and  melancholy  verses.  The  wander- 
ings of  her  reason  are  represented  in  a  very 
affecting  manner ; — but  we  rather  choose  to 
quote  the  following  verses,  which  appear  to 
us  to  be  eminently  beautiful,  and  makes  us 
regret  that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  have  indulged 
us  so  seldom  with  those  higher  lyrical  effu- 
sions. 

"  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view. 

About  my  room,  around  my  bed ! 
But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew. 

To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
Like  flow'rs  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
And  every  day  the  sweets  renew. 

Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead ! 

"  I'll  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill. 

Where  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know ; 
Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

Upbn  its  gravelly  bed  below  ; 
There  violets  on  the  borders  blow. 
And  insects  their  soft  light  display, 
'      Till  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow, 
The  cold  phosphoric  firea  decay. 

"  There  will  the  lark,  the  lamb,  in  sport, 
In  air,  on  earth,  securely  play. 
And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort. 
As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
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'  O  !  take  me  from  a  world  I  hate, 
Men  cruel,  selfish,  sensual,  cold ; 
And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  stale, 

Lei  me  my  sister  minds  behold  : 
From  gross  and  sordid  views  refin'd, 

Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
For  only  generous  souls  design'd, 
And  not  a  Man  to  meet  us  there." 

Vol.  1.  pp.  212—215. 

"  The  Preceptor  Husband  "  is  exceedingly 
well  managed^— but  is  rather  too  facetious  for 
our  present  mood.  The  old  bachelor,  who 
had  been  five  times  on  the  brink  of  matri- 
mony, is  mixed  up  of  sorrow  and  mirth; — 
but  we  cannot  make  room  for  any  extracts, 
except  the  following  inimitable  description- 
of  the  first  coming  on ,  of  old  age, — thoiigh 
we  feel  assured,  somehow,  that  this  mali- 
(iious  observer  has  mistaken  the  date  of  these 
ugly  symptoms;  and  brought  them  into  view 
aine  or  ten,  or,  at  all  events,  six  or  seven  years 
too  early. 

"  Six  years  had  pass'd,  and  forty  ere  the  six, 
When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks ! 
The  locks  once  comely  in  a  virgin's  sight,   [white  ; 
Locks  of  pure  brown,  display'd  th'  encroaching 
The  blood  once  fervid  now  to  cool  began, 
And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man : 
I  rode  or  walk'd  as  I  was  wont  before. 
But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more  ; 
A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
I  show'd  my  stranger-guest  those  hills  sublime, 
But  said,  '  the  view  is  poor,  we  neSd  not  climb  !' 
At  a  friend's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gay  glazed  bed ;    ' 
At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 
And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed ; 
I  ceas'd  to  hunt ;  my  horses  pleased  me  less. 
My  dinner  more!  I  learn'd  to  play  at  chess; 
I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot ; 
My  mornlna;  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose. 
And  bless'd  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to  choose : 
In  fact,  I  felt  a  langour  stealing  on  ; 
The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone  ; 
Small  daily  actions  into  habits  grew, 
And  new  dishke  to  forms  and  fashions  new ; 
I  lov'd  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
I  number'd  peaches,  look'd  how  stocks  arose, 
"Told  the  same  story  oft — in  short,  began  to  prose." 
Vol.  i.  pp.  260,  261. 

"  The  Maid's  Story  "  is  rather  long — though 
it  has  many  passages  that  must  be  favourites 
with  Mr.  Crabbe's  admirers.  "Sir  Owen 
Dale  "  is  too  long  also ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  best 
in  the  collection,  and  must  not  be  discussed 
so  shortly.  Sir  Owen,  a  proud,  handsome 
man,  is  left  a  widower  at  forty-three,  and  is 
soon  after  jilted  by  a  young  lady  of  twenty ; 
who,  after  amusing  herself  by  encouraging  his 
assiduities,  at  last  meets  his  long-expected 
declaration  with  a  very  innocent  surprise  at 
finding  her  familiarity  with  "such  an  old 
friend  of  her  father's  "  so  strangely  miscon- 
strued !  The  knight,  of  course,  is  furious; — 
and,  to  revenge  himself,  looks  out  for  a  hand- 
some young  nephew,  whom  he  engages  to  lay 
siege  to  her,  and,  after  having  won  her  affec- 
tions, to  leave  her, ^— as  he  had  been  left.  The 
lad  rashly  engages  in  the  adventure ;  but  soon 
finds  his  pretended  passion  turoirig  into  a  real 
one — and  entreats  his  uncle,  on  whom  he  is 
iependent;  to  release  him  from  the  unworthy 


part  of  his  vow.  Sir  Owen,  still  mad  for  ven- 
geance, rages  at  the  proposal ;  and,  to  confirm 
his  relentless  purpose,  makes  a  visit  to  one, 
who  had  better  cause,  and  had  formerly  ex- 
pressed equal  thirst  for  revenge.  This  vi-as 
one  of  the  higher  class  of  his  tenantry — an  in- 
telligent, manly,  good-humoured  farmer,  who 
had  married  the  vicar's  pi-etty  niece,  and  lived 
in  great  comfort  and  comparative  elegance, 
till  an  idle  youth  seduced  her  from  his  arms, 
and  left  him  in  rage  and  misery.  It  is  here 
that  the  interesting  part  of  the  story  begins; 
and  few  things  can  be  more  powerful  or  strik- 
ing than  the  scenes  that  ensue.  Sir  Owen 
inquires  whether  he  had  found  the  objects  of 
his  just  indignation.  He  at  first  evades  the 
question ;  but  at  length  Opens  his  heart,  and 
tells  him  all.  We  can  afford  to  give  but  a 
small  part  of  the  dialogue. 

"  '  Twice  the  year  came  round — ; 
Years  hateful  now — ere  I  my  victims  found,: 
But  I  did  find  them,  in  the  dungeon's  gloom 
Of  a  small  garret — a  preeariousTiome  j 
The  roof,  unceil'd  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below ; 
I  pass'd  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold. 
The  strait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold ; 
And,  when  I  enter'd,  misery  met  my  view 
In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  every  hue. 
And  the  bleak  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  flew. 
There  frown'd  the  ruin'd  walls  that  once  were  whit* 
There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted  light  i 
There  lay  unsavory  scraps  of  wretched  food ;  • 
And  there  a  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood. 
But  who  shall,  part  by  part,  describe  th^  state 
Of  these,  thus  foUow'd  by  relentless  fate  ? 
All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
Breathed  its  black  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 

' ' '  And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  endur'd. 
The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procur'd ; 
When,  laid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen. 
Their  sickness  won  the  neighbours  of  their  den, 
Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor. 
To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more ! 
Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came. 
And  in  this  state — that  wife  I  cannot  name! 
Brotight  forth  a  famiah'd  child  of  suffering  and  of 
shame  ! 

"  '  This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  thia 
Where  all  was  desolate,, defiled,  unclean,     [scene, 
A  fireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place, 
The  blast  loud  howling  dovim  the  empty  space. 
You  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  distress, 
Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  suffering  less ! 

"  '  In  that  vile  garret — which  I  cannot  paint — 
The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smell  was  faint  j 
And  there  that  wife,-^whom  I  had  lov'd  so  well, 
And  thought  so  happy !  was  condemned  to  dwell ; 
The  gay,  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
I'o  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad. 
And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours,  fine, 
More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine  : 
And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor! 
There  she  recHn'd  unmov'd,  her  bosom  bare 
To  her  companion's  unimpassion'd  stare. 
And  my  wild  wonder -.—^Seat  of  virtue!  chaste 
As  lovely  once  !  0  !  how  wert  thou  disgrac'd! 
Upon  that  breast,  by,  sordid  rags  defii'd. 
Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child ;— " 
That  sin-born  babe  in  utter  misery  laid. 
Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  aid ; 
The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn 
Serv'd  for  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  in  pawn. 

"  '  At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclin'd  his  frame  ■ 
Their  chairs  had  perish'd  to  support  the  flams 
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That  warm'd  his  ngued  limbs;  and,  sad  to  see, 
That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gaz'd  on  me,  &o. 

' '  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
Who  for  another  life,  and  dearer,  feeds : 
I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
The  wither'd  child  extended,  but  not  prest, 
Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry. 
Vain  instinct  1  for  the  fount  without  supply. 

"  '  Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean. 
Foul  with  compell'd  neglect,  unwholesome,  and 

unclean ; 
That  arm — that  eye — the  cold,  the  sunken  cheek — 
Spoke  all'. — Sir  Owen — fiercely  miseries  speak'.' 

"  'And  you  reliev'd?' 

"' If  hell's  seducing  crew 
Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too.'      i 

"  '  Revenge  was  thine-^thou  badst  the  power — the 

right; 
To  give  it  up  was  Heav'n's  own  act  to  slight.' 

"  '  Tell  me  not,  Sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,   or 

powers ! 
I  felt  it  written — Vengeance  is  not  ours !' — 

"  '  Then  did  you  freely  from  your  soul  forgive  V — 

"  '  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 

Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive. 

Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe. 

Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 

For  all  who  sin— /or  that  dear  wretch,  and  me — 

Whpm,  never  more  on  earth,  will  I  forsake — or  see'.' 

"  Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  adjourn'd ! 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  return'd  ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  affliction  felt ; 
How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave ; 
His  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger's  slave." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  36 — 46. 

We  always  quote  too  much  of  Mr.  Crabbe: 
— perhaps  because  the  pattern  of  his  arabesque 
is  so  large,  that  there  is  no  getting  a  ffiir  speci- 
men of  it  without  taking  in  a  good  space. 
But  we  must  take  warning  this  time,  and  for- 
bear— or  at  least  pick  out  but  a  few  little 
morsels  as  we  pass  hastily  along.  One  of  the 
best  managed  of  all  the  tales  is  that  entitled 
"  Delay  has  Danger ;" — which  contains  a  very 
full,  true,  and  particular  account  of  the  way 
in  which  a  weakish,  but  well  meaning  young 
man,  engaged  on  his  own  suit  to  a  very  amia- 
ble girl,  may  be  seduced,  during  her  unlucky 
absence,  to  entangle  himself  with  a  far  in- 
ferior person,  whose  chief  seduction  is  her 
apparent  humility  and  devotion  to  him. 

We  cannot  give  any  part  of  the  long  and 
finely  converging  details  by  which  the  catas- 
trophe is  brought  about :  But  we  are  tempted 
to  venture  on  the  catastrophe  itself,  for  the 
sake  chiefly  of  the  right  English,  melancholy, 
autumnal  landscape,  with  which  it  con- 
cludes:— 

"  In  that  weak  moment,  when  disdain  and  pride, 
And  fear  and  fondness,  drevy  the  man  aside. 
In  that  weak  moment — '  Wilt  thou,'  he  began, 
'  Be  mine  1'  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran ; 
'  I  wilir  she  softly  whisper'd ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more ! 
Bv'B  as  his  lips  the  lawlfess  contract  seal'H 
He  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield. 
And  honour  fled  ;  but  still  he  spoke  of  love ; 
And  al!  was  joy  in  the  caneenling  dove ! 


"  That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent ; 
Till  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went,  [pent! 

To  think  on  what  had  past, — to  grieve  and  to  re- 
Early  he  rose,  and  look'd  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  fiU'd  the  eastern  sky  ; 
Oft  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay. 
To  hail  the  alories  of  the  new-born  day  : 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low, 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 
And  the  cold  stream  curl'd  onward,  as  the  gale 
From  the  pi^^-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dal^; 
On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  survey'd, 
W  iih  all  its  dark  intensiiy  of  shade ; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move, 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  ant}  of  love ; 
When  now  ihp  young  are  rear'd,  and  when  the  old, 
Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold. 
Far  to  the  l^fi  he  saw  the  huts  of  men, 
Half  hid  in  mist,  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 
Took  their  snort  flights,  and  twitier'd  on  the  lea ; 
And  near,  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done, 
And  slowly  blacken'd  in  the  sickly  sun ! 
All  these  were  sad  in  nature ;  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 
And  of  his  mind — he  ponder'd  for  a  while. 
Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrow'd  smile." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  84,  85. 

The  moral  autumn  is  quite  as  gloomy,  and 
far  more  hopeless. 

"The  Natural  Dea:th  of  Love"  is  perhaps 
the  best  written  of  all  the  pieces  before  us. 
It  consists  of  a  very  spirited  dialogue  between 
a  married  pair,  upon  the  causes  of  the  diffet- 
ence  between  the  days  of  marriage  and  those 
of  courtship ; — in  which  the  errors  and  faults 
of  both  parties,  and  the  petulance,  impatience, 
and  provoking  acuteness  of  the  lady,  with  the 
more  reasonable  and  reflecting,  but  somewhat 
insulting  manner  of  the  gentleman,  are  all 
exhibited  to  the  life ;  and  with  more  uniform 
delicacy  and  finesse  than  is  usual  with  the 
author. 

"  Lady  Barbara,  or  the  Ghost,"  is  a  long 
story,  and  not  very  pleasing.  A  fair  widow 
had  been  wariied,  or  supposed  she  had  been 
warned,  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved  brother, 
that  she  would  be  miserable  if  she  contracted 
a  second  marriage — and  then,  some  fifteen 
years  after,  she  is  courted  by  the  son  of  A. 
reverend  priest,  to  whose  house  she  had  re- 
tired-^and  upon  whom,  during  all  the  years 
of  his  childhood,  she  had  lavished  the  cares 
of  a  mother.  She  lopg  resists  his  unnatural 
passion ;  hut  is  at  length  subdued  by  his  ur- 
gency and  youthful  beauty,  and  gives  him  her 
hand.  There  is  something  rather  disgusting, 
we  think,  in  this  fiction — ^antl  certainly  the 
worthy  lady  opuld  not  have  taken  no  way  so 
likely  to  sfive  the  ghost's  credit,  as  by  enter- 
ing into  such  a  marriage— and  she  confessed 
as  much,  it  seems,  on  her  deathbed. 

"  The  Widow,"  with  her  three  husbands,  is 
not  quite  so  lively  as  the  wife  of  Bath  with 
her  five ; — but  it  is  a  very  amusing,  as  well  as 
a  very  instrtjctiv-e  legend ;  and  exhibits  a  rich 
variety  of  those  striking  intellectual  portraits 
which  mark  the  hand  of  our  poetical  Rem- 
brandt. The  serene  close  of  her  eventful 
life  is  highly  exemplary.  After  carefully  col- 
lecting all  her  dowers  and  jointures — 

"  The  widow'd  lady  to  her  cot  retir'd : 
And  there  she  lives,  delighted  aqd  admir'd ! 
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Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite, 
Uispoa'd  (0  think,  '  whatever  is,  is  right.' 
At  home  awhile — she  in  the  autumn  finds      ' 
The  sea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds, 
And  change  for  tender  spirits:  There  she  reads, 
And  weeps  in  comfort,  in  her  graceful  weeds  !" 

Vol.  ii.  p.  213. 

The  ocfnoluding  tale  is  but  the  end  of  the 
visit  to  the  Hall,  and  the  settlement  of  the 
younger  brother  near  his  senior,  in  the  way 
we  have  already  mentioned.  It  contains  no 
great  matter ;  but  there  is  so  much  good  na- 
ture and  goodness  of  heart  about  it,  that  we 
cannot  resist  the  temptation  of  gracing  our 
exit  with  a  bit  of  it.  After  a  little  raillery, 
the  elder  brother  says — 

"'We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard!    Thoii^ilt 

need  " 

Tliy  brother's  help  to  teach  ihy  boys, to  read  ; 
And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm. 
To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm, 
And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares ; 
Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two, 
May  have  our  parties,  and  defend  (hem  too ; 
Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal. fears, 
Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years ; 
We  wilt  for  truth  alone  coniend  and  read. 
And  our  good  jaques  shall  o'ersefe  our  creed.'  " 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  348,  349. 

And  then,  after  leading  him  up  to  his  new 
purchase,  he  adds  eagerly — 

"  '  Alight,  my  friend,  and  come, 
I  do  beseech  thee,  to  that  proper  home ! 


Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  tun. 
And  play  their  gambols,  when  their  tasks  are  done  ; 
There,  from  iliat  wihdow,  shall  their  mother  view 
The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do ; 
While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delight, 
Shalt  cry,  "  O !  childish !''  and  enjoy  the  sight !'  " 

Vol.  ii.  p.  352. 

We  shall  be  abused  by  our  political  and 
fastidious  readers  for  the  length  of  this  article. 
But  we  cannot  repent  of  it.  It  will  give  as 
much  pleasure,  we  believe,  and  do  as  much 
good,  as  many  of  the  articles  that  are  meant 
for  their  gratification;  and,  if  it  appear  absurd 
to  quote  so  largely  from  a  popular  and  acces- 
sible work,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  no 
work  of  this  magnitude  passes  into  circulation 
with  half  the  rapidity  of  our  Journal — and 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  is  so  unequal  a  writer,  and 
at  times  so  unattractive,  as  to  require,  more 
than  any  other  of  his  degree,  some  explana- 
tion of  his  system,  and  some  specimens  of 
his  powers,  from  those  experienced  and  in- 
trepid readers  whose  biisiness  it  is  to  piorieer 
for  the  lazier  sort,  and  to  give  some  account 
of  what  they  are  to  meet  with  on  their  journey. 
To  be  sure,  ail  this  is  less  fiecessary  now  th^n 
it  was  on  Kir.  Crabbe' s  first  re-appearance 
nine  or  ten  years  ago ;  and  though  it  may  not 
be  altogether  without  its  use  even  at  present, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  confess,  that  we  have 
rather  consulted  our  own  gratificktioii  than 
our  readers'  iinproveinent,  in  what  we  have 
now  said  of  him ;  arid  hope  they  will  forgive 
us. 


(attgnst,  1820.) 

1.  Endymion:  a  Poetic  Romance.    By  John  Keats.    8vo.  pp.207.     London:  1818. 

2.  Lamia,  Isabella,  The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,  and  other  Poems.    By  John  Keats,  emthor  of 
"Endymion."     12mo.  pp.200.    London:  1820.* 

We  had  never  happened  to  see  either  of 
these  volumes  till  very  lately — and  have  been 


exceedingly  struck  with  the  genius  they  dis- 
play, and  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  breathes 
through  all  their  extravagance.  That  imita- 
tion of  our  old  writers,  and  especially  of  our 
older  dramatists,  to  which  we  cannot  help 
flattering  ourselves  that  we  have  somewhat 
contributed,  has  brought  on,  as  it  were,  a 
second  spring  in  our  poetry ; — and  few  of  its 
blossoms  are  either  more  profuse  of  sweet- 
ness, or  richer  in  promise,  than  this  which  is 
now  before  us.  Mr.  Keats,  we  understand,  is 
still  a  very  young  man ;  and  his  whole  works, 

*  I  still  think  that  a  poet  of  great  power  and 
promise  was  lost  to  us  by  the  premature  death  of 
Keats,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  and  re- 
gret that  I  did  not  go  more  largely  into  the  exposi- 
tiori  of  his  merits,  in  the  slight  notice  of  them, 
which  t  now  venture  to  reprint.  But  though  I  can- 
not, with  propriety,  or  without  departing  from  the 
principle  which  miist  govern  this  republicationrnow 
supply  this  omission,  I  hope  to  be  forgiven  for 
having  added  a  page  or  two  to  the  citations, — by 
which  my  opinion  of  those  merits  was  then  iilus- 
tfated,  and  is  again  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. 


indeed,  bear  evidence  enough  of  the  fact. 
They  are  full  of  extravagance  and  irregu- 
larity, rash  attempts  at  originality,  intermin 
able  wanderings,  and  excessive  obscurity. 
They  manifestly  require,  therefore,  all  the  in 
dulgence  that,  can  be  claimed  for  a  first  at- 
tempt : — But  we  think  it  no  less  plain  that 
they  deserve  it :  For  they  are  flushed  all  over 
with  the  rich  lights  of  fancy;  and  so  coloured 
and  bestrewn  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  that 
even  while  perplexed  and  bewildered  in  their 
labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  intoxi- 
cation of  their  sweetness,  or  to  shut  our  hearts 
to  the  enchantments  they  so  lavishly  present. 
The  models  upon  which  he  has  formed  him- 
self, in  the  Endymion,  the  earliest  aiid  by 
inuch  the  most  considerable  of  his  poems,  are 
obviously  The  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletch- 
er, and  the  Sad  Shepherd  of  Ben  Jonson ; — 
the  exquisite  metres  and  inspired  diction  of 
which  he  has  copied  with  great  boldness  and 
fidelity — and,  like  his  great  originals,  has  also 
contrived  to  impart  to  the  whole  piece  that 
true  rural  and  poetical  air — which  breathes 
only  in  them,  and  in  Theocritus — which  is  at 
2k2 
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once  homely  and  majestic,  luxurious  and  rude, 
and  sets  before  us  the  genuine  sights  and 
sounds  and  smells  of  the  country,  with  all 
the  magic  and  grace  of  Elysium.  His  sub- 
ject has  the  disadvantage  of  being  Mytholog- 
ical; and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  raised  and  rapturous  tone  it  con- 
sequently assumes,  his  poem,  it  may  be 
thought,  would  be  better  compared  to  the 
Comus  and  the  Arcades  of  Milton,  of  which, 
also,  there  are  many  traces  of  imitation.  The 
great  distinction,  however,  between  him  and 
these  divine  authors,  is,  that  imagination  in 
them  is  subordinate  to  reason  and  judgment, 
while,  with  him,  it  is  paramount  and  supreme 
— that  their  ornaments  and  images  are  em- 
ployed to  embellish  and  recommend  just 
sentiments,  engaging  incidents,  and  natural 
chaiaoters,  while  his  are  poured  out  without 
measure  or  restraint,  and  with  no  apparent 
design  but  to  unburden  the  breast  of  the 
author,  and  give  vent  to  the  overflowing  vein 
of  his  fancy.  The  thin  and  scanty  tissue  of 
his  story  is  merely  the  light  framework  on 
which  his  florid  wreaths  are  suspended ;  and 
while  his  imaginations  go  rambling  and  en- 
tangling themselves  every  where,  like  wild 
honeysuckles,  all  idea  of  sober  reason,  and 
plan,  and  consistency,  is  iitterly  forgotten,  and 
"  strangled  in  their  waste  fertility."  A  great 
part  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  written  in  the 
strangest  and  most  fantastical  manner  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  seems  as  if  the  author 
had  ventured  every  thing  that  occurred  to 
him  in  the  shape  of  a  glittering  image  or 
striking  expression — taken  the  first  word  that 
presented  itself  to  make  up  a  rhyme,  and  then 
made  that  word  the  germ  of  a  new  cluster  of 
images — a  hint  for  a  new  excursion  of  the 
.fancy — and  so  wandered  on,  equally  forgetful 
whence  he  came,  and  heedless  whither  he 
was  going,  till  he  had  covered  his  pages  with 
an  internainable  arabesque  of  connected  and 
incongruous  figures,  that  multiplied  as  they 
extended,  and  were  only  harmonised  by  the 
brightness  of  their  tints,  and  the  graces  of 
their  forms.  In  this  rash  and  headlong  career 
he  has  of  course  many  lapses  and  failures. 
There  is  no  work,  accordingly,  from  wliich  a 
malicious  critic  could  cull  more  matter  for 
ridicule,  or  select  more  obscure,  unnatural,  or 
absurd  passages.  But  we  do  not  take  that  to 
be  our  office ; — and  must  beg  leave,  on  the 
contrary,  to  say,  that  any  one  who,  on  this 
account,  would  represent  the  whole  poem  as 
despicable,  must  either  have  no  notion  of 
poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth. 

It  is,  in  truth,  at  least  as  full  of  genius  as 
of  absurdity ;  and  he  who  does  not  find  a 
great  deal  in  it  to  admire  and  to  give  delight, 
cannot  in  his  heart  see  much  beauty  in  the 
two  exquisite  dramas  to  which  we  have  al- 
ready alluded ;  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in 
some  of  the  finest  creations  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.  There  are  very  many  such  per- 
sons, we  verily  believe,  even  among  the  read- 
ing and  judicious  part  of  the  community — 
correct  scholars,  we  have  no  doubt,  many  of 
them,  and,  it  may  be,  very  classical  composers 
ID  prosp  and  in  verse — but  utterly  ignorant,  on 


our  view,  of  the  matter,  of  the  true  genius  of 
English  poetry,  and  incapable  of  estimating 
its  appropriate  and  most  exquisite  beauties. 
With  that  spirit  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Keats  is  deeply  imbued — and  of 
those  beauties  he  has  presented  us  with  many 
striking  examples.  We  are  very  much  in- 
clined indeed  to  add,  that  we  do  not  know 
any  book  which  we  would  sooner  employ  as 
a  test  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  had  in 
him  a  native  relish  for  poetry,  and  a  genuine 
sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm.  The  greater 
and  more  distinguished  poets  of  our  country 
have  so  much  else  in  them,  to  gratify  other 
tastes  and  propensities,  that  they  are  pretty 
sure_  to  captivate  and  amuse  those  to  whom 
their  poetry  may  be  but  an  hinderance  and 
obstruction,  as  well  as  those  to  whom  it  con- 
stitutes their  chief  attraction.  The  interest 
of  the  stories  they  tell — ^the  vivacity  of  the 
characters  they  delineate — the  weight  and 
force  of  the  maxims  and  sentiments  in  which 
they  abound — the  very  pathos,  and  wit  and 
humour  they  display,  which  may  all  and  each 
of  them  exist  apart  from  their  poetry,  and  in- 
dependent of  it,  are  quite  sufficient  to  account 
for  their  popularity,  without  referring  much 
to  that  still  higher  gift,  by  which  they  subdue 
to  their  enchantments  those  whose  souls  are 
truly  attuned  to  the  finer  impulses  of  poetry, 
It  is  only,  therefore,  where  those  other  recom- 
mendations are  wanting,  or  exist  in  a  weaker 
degree,  that  the  true  force  of  the  attraction, 
exercised  by  the  pure  poetry  with  which  they 
are  so  often  combined,  can  be  fairly  ajrpre- 
ciated: — where,  without  much  incident  oi 
many  characters,  and  with  little  wit,  wisdom, 
or  arrangement,  a  number  of  bright  pictures 
are  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  a  fine 
feeling  expressed  of  those  mysterious  relatioiis 
by  which  visible  external  things  are  assimi- 
lated with  inward  thought#and  emotions,  and 
become  the  images  and  exponents  of  all  pas- 
sions and  affections.  To  an  unpoetical  reader 
such  passages  will  generally  appear  mere 
raving  and  absurdity — and  to  this  censure  a 
very  great  part  of  the  volumes  before  us  will 
certainly  be  exposed,  "with  this  class  of  read- 
ers. Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  fitter  audience, 
hov^ever,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted,  that, 
besides  the  riot  and  extravagance  of  his  fancy 
the  scope  and  substance  of  Mr.  Keats'  poetrj 
is  rather  too  dreamy  and  abstracted  to  excite 
the  strongest  interest,  or  to  sustain  the  atten 
tion  through  a  work  of  any  great  compass  ot 
extent.  He  deals  too  much  with  shadowy 
and  incomprehensible  beings,  and  is  too  cono 
stantly  rapt  into  an  extramundane  Elysium, 
to  command  a  lasting  interest  with  ordinary 
mortals — and  must  employ  the  agency  ol 
more  varied  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he  wishes 
to  take  rank  with  the  enduring  poets  of  this 
or  of  former  generations.'  There  is  something 
very  curious,  too,  we  think,  in  the  way  in 
which  he,  and  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  also,  have 
dealt  with  the  Pagan  mythology,  of  which 
they  have  made  so  much  use  in  their  poetry. 
Instead  of  presenting  its  imaginary  persons 
under  the  trite  and  vulgar  traits  that  belong 
to  them  in  the  ordinary  systems,  little  more 
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IS  borrowed  from  these  than  te  general  con- 
ception of  their  condition  and  relations ;  and 
an  original  character  and  distinct  individuality 
is  then  bestowed  upon  them,  which  has  all 
the  merit  of  invention,  and  a|l  the  grace  and 
attraction  of  the  fictions  on  which  it  is  en- 
grafted. The  ancients,  though  they  pi-obably 
did  not  stand  in  any  great  awe  of  their  dei- 
ties, have  yet  abstained  very  much  from  any 
minute  or  dramatic  representation  of  their 
feelings  and  affections.  In  Hesiod  and  Homer, 
they  are  broadly  delineated  by  some  of  their 
actions  and  adventures,  and  introduced  to  us 
merely  as  the  agents  in  those  particular  trans- 
actions; while  in  the  Hymns,  from  those' 
ascribed  to  Orpheus  and  Homer,  down  to 
those  of  Callimachus,  we  have  little  but  pomp- 
ous epithets  and  invocations,  with  a  flattering 
csommemoration  of  their  most  famous  exploits 
— and  are  never  allowed- to  enter  into  their 
bosoms,  or  follow  out  the  train  of,  their  feel- 
ings, with  the  presumption  of  our  human 
sjTnpa,thy.  Except  the  love-song  of  the  Cy- 
clops to  his  Sea  Nymph  in  Theocritus — the 
Lamentation  of  Venus  for  Adonis  in  Mosehus 
— and  the  more  recent  Legend  of  Apuleius, 
we  scarcely  recollect  a  passage  in  all  the 
writings  of  antiquity  in  which  the  passions  of 
an  immortal  are  fairly  disclosed  to  the  scrutiny 
and  observation  of  men.  The  author  before 
us,  however,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
have"  dealt  differently  with  the  subject ; — and, 
shteltering  the  violence  of  the  fiction  under 
the  ancient  traditionary  fable,  have  in  reality 
created  and  imagined  an  entire  new  set  of 
characters ;  and  brought  closely  and  minutely 
before  us  the  loves  and  sorrows  and  perplexi'- 
ties  of  beings,  with  whose  names  and  super- 
natural attributes  we  had  long  been  familiar, 
without  any  sense  or  feeling  of  their  personal 
character.  We  have  more  than  doubts  of  the 
fitness  of  such  personages  tp  maintain  a  per- 
manent interest  with  the  modern  public; — 
but  the  way  in  which  they  are  here  managed 
certainly  gives  them  the  best  chance  that 
now  remains  for  them ;  and,  at  all  events^  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  effect  is  striking 
and  graceful.  But  we  must  now  proceed  to 
our  extracts. 

The  first  of  the  volumes  before  us  is  occu- 
pied with  the  loves  of  Endymion  and  Diana — 
which  it  would  not  be  very  easy,  and  which 
we  do  not  at  all  intend  to  analyse  in  detail. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  poem,  however,  the 
Shepherd  Prince  is  represented  as  having  had 
strange  visions  and  delirious  interviews  with 
an  unknown  and  celestial  beauty:  Soon  after 
which,  he  is  called  on  to  preside  at  a  festival 
in  honour  of  Pan  ;  and  his  appearance  in  the 
procession  is  thus  described : — 

"His  yoath  was  fully  Mown, 

Showing  like  Ganymede  to  manhood  grown  ; 
And,  for  those  simple  times,  his  garments  were 
A  chieftain  king's  :  Beneath  his  breast,  half  bare, 
Was  hung  a  silver  bugle ;  and  between 
His  nervy  knee^  there  lay  a  boar-spear  keen. 
A  smile  was  on  his  countenance  :   He  seem'd. 
To  common  lookers  on,  like  one  who  dream'd 
Of  idleness  in  groves' Elysian ! 
But  there  were  some  who  feelinsly  could  scan 
A  lui-king  ti3uble  in  his  nether  lip, 


And  see  that  ofienlimes  the  reins  would  slip 
Through  his  forgotten  hands  i" — pp.  11, 12. 

There  is  then  a  choral  hymn  addressed  to 
the  sylvan  deity,  which  appears  to  us  to  he 
full  of  beauty;  and  reminds  us,  in  many 
places,  of  the  finest  strains  of  Sicilian — or  of 
English  poetry.    A  part  of  it  is  as  follows : — 

"  '  O  thou,  whose  mighty  palace  roof  doth  hang 
From  jagged  trunks ;  and  overshadoweth 
Eterual  whispers,  glooms,  the  binh,  lile,  death 
Of  unseen  flowers,  in  heavy  peacefuliiess! 
Who  Ipv'st  to  see  the  hamadryads  dress. 
Their  ruflled  locks,  where  meeting  hazels  darken  ; 
And  through  whole  solemn  hours  dost   sit,  and 
The  dreary  melody  of  bedded  reeds —       [hearken 
Tn  desolate  places,  where  dank  moisture  breeds 
The  pipy  hemlock  to  strange  overgrowth. — 

"  '  O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtlei 
Passion  iheir  voices  cooing ly  'm4ng  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  eventide 
Through  sunny  meadows,  that  outskirc  the  side 
Of  thine  enmossed  realms :  0  thou,  to  whom 
Broad  leaved  fig  trees  even  now  foredoom 
Their  ripen'd  fruitage  ;  yellow  girted  bees 
Their  golden  honeycombs ;  our  village  leas 
Their  fairest  blnssom'd  beans  and  poppied  corn ; 
The  chuckling  linnet  its  five  young  unborn, 
To  sing  for  thee ;  low  creeping  strawberries  - 
Their  summer  coolness  ;  pent  up  butterflies 
Their  freckled  wings  ;  yea,  the  fresh  budding  year 
All  its  completions !  be  quickly  near. 
By  every  wind  that  nods  the  mountain  pine, 
0  forester  divine !  " 

"  '  Thou,  to  whom  every  fawn  and  satyr  flies 
For  willing  service ;  whether  to  surprise 
The  squatted  hare  while  in  half  sleeping  fit ; 
Or  upward  ragged  precipices  flit 
To  save  poor  lambkins  from  the  eagle's  maw; 
Or  by  inysterious  enticement  draw 
Bewilder'd  shepherds  to  their  path  again  ; 
Or  to  tread  breathless  round  the  frothy  main, 
And  gather  up  all  fancifullest  shells 
For  ifiee  to  tumble  into  Naiad's  ceils, 
And,  being  hidden,  laugh  at  iheir  out-peeping! 
Or  to  delight  thee  with  fantastic  leaping, 
The  while  they  pelt  each  other  on  the  crown 
With  silv'ry  oak  apples,  and  fir  cones  brown- 
By  all  the  echoes  that  about  thee  ring ! 
Hear  us,  O  satyr  King ! 

"  '  O  Hearkeiier  to  the  loud  clapping  shears, 
While  ever  and  anon  to  his  shorn  peers 
A  ram  goes  bleating !  Winder  of  the  horn. 
When  snouted  wild-boars  routing  tender  corn 
Anger  our  huntsmen !  Breather  round  our  farms, 
To  keep  off  mildews,  and  all  weather  harms; 
Strange  ministrant  of  undescribed  sounds, 
That  come  a  swooning  over  holibw  grounds. 
And  wither  drearily  on  barren  moors'.'  " 

pp.  114— 117. 

The  enamoured  youth  sinks  into  insensi- 
bility in  the  midst  of  the  solemnity,  and  is 
borne  apart  and  revived  by  the  care  of  his 
sister;  and,  opening  his  heavy  eyes  in  her 
arms,  says — 

"  '  I  feel  this  thine  endearing  love 
All  through  my  bosom  !  Thou  art  as  a  dove 
TremblingJts  closed  eyes  apd  sleeked  wings 
About  me  ;  and  the  pearliest  dew  not  brings 
Such  morning  incense  from  the  fields  of  May, 
As  do  those  Brighter  drops  that  twirikling  stray 
From  those  kind  eyes.     Then  think  not  thou 
That,  any  longer,  I  will  pass  my  days 
Alone  and  sad.    No !  I  will  once  more  raise 
My  voice  upon  the  mountain  heights ;  once  more 
Make  my  horn  parley  from  their  foreheads  hoar ! 
Again  my  trooping  hounds  their  tongues  shall  loll 
Around  the  breathed  boar :  again  I'll  poll 
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The  fair-grown  yew  tree,  for  a  chosen  bow : 
And,  when  the  pleasant  sun  is  gelling;  low, 
Again  I'll  linger  in  a  sloping  mead 
To  hear  the  speckled  thrushes,  and  see  feed 
Our  idle  sheep.     So  be  thou  cheered,  sweet, 
And,  if  thy  lute  is  here,  softly  intreat 
My  soul  to  keep  in  its  resolved  course.* 

"  Hereat  Peona,  in  their  silver  source 

Shut  her  piire  sorrow  drops,  with  glad  exclaim  ; 

Aird  took  a  lute,  from  which  there  pulsing  dame 

A  lively  prelude,  fashioning  the  way 

In  which  her  voice  should  wander.     'Twas  a  lay 

More  subtle  cadenced,  more  forest  wild 

Than  Dryope's  lone  lulling  of  her  child ; 

And  nothing  since  has  floated  in  the  air 

So  mournful  strange."^ — pp.  25— 27. 

He  then  tells  her  all  the  story  of  his  love 
and  madness;  and  gives  this  airy  sketch  of 
the  first  vision  he  had,  or  fancied  he  had,  of 
his  descending  Goddess.  After  sortie  rapturous 
intimations  of  the  glories  of  her  gold-burnished 
hair,  he  says — 

^"  She  had, 

Indeed,  locks  brigrht  enough  to  make  me  mad  I 
And  they  were  simply  goi-dian'd  up  and  braided, 
Leaving,  in  naked  comeliness,  unshaded, 
Her  pearl  round  ears,  while  neck,  and  orbed  brow ; 
The  which  were  blendddjin,  I  know  not  how, 
.With  such  a  paradise  of  lips  and  eyes, 
Blttsh-tinted  cheeks,  half  smiles,  and  faintest  sighs. 
That  when  I  think  thereon,  my  spirit  clings 
A.nd  melts  iiito  the  vision !" 

"  And  then  her  hovering  feet ! 
More  bhiely  vein'd,  more  soft,  more  wnitely  sweet 
Than  those  of  sea-born  Venus,  when  she  rose 
From  out  her  cradle  shell '.  The  wind  outbLows 
Her  scarf  into  a  fluttering  pavilion  ! — 
'Tis  blue  ;  and  overspangled  with  a  million 
Of  little  eyes  ;  as  though  thou  wert  to  shed 
Over  the  darkest,  lushest  blue  bell  bed, 
Handfuls  of  daisies."-:—        " 

Overpowered  by  this  "celestial  colloquy 
sublime,"  he  sinks  at  last  into  slumber — and 
on  wakening  finds  the  scene  disenchanted ; 
and  the  dull  shades  of  evening  deepening  over 
his  solitude : — 

"  Then  up  I  started. — Ah  !  my  sighs,  my  tears  ! 
My  clenched  hands  !     For  lo  !   the  poppies  hung 
Dew  dabbled  on  their  stalks  ;  the  ouzel  sung 
A  heavy  ditty;  and  the  sullen  day 
Had  chidden  herald  Hesperus  away. 
With  leaden  looks.     The  soHtary  breeze 
Bluster'd  and  slept ;  and  its  wild  self  did  leaze 
With  wayward  melancholy.     And  I  thought, 
Mark  me,  Peona  ! ,  that  sometimes  it  brought. 
Faint  Fai-e-thee-wells — and  sigh-shrilled  Adieus  !" 

Soon  after  this  he  is  led  away  by  butterflies 
to  the  haunts  of  Naiads ;  and  by  them  sent 
down  into  enchanted  caverns,  where  he  sees 
Venus  and  Adonis,  and  great  flights  of  Cupids; 
and  wanders  over  diamond  terraces  among 
beautiful  fountains  and  temples  and  statpes, 
and  all  sorts  of  fine  and  strange  things..  All 
this  is  very  fantastical :  But  there  are  splendid 
pieces  of  description,  and  a  sort  of  wild  rich- 
ness in  the  whole.  We  cull  a  few  little  mor- 
sels. This  is  the  picture  of  the  sleeping 
Atlonis: — 

"  In  midst  of  all,  there  lay  a  sleepitig  youth 
Of  fondest  beauty.    Sideway  his  face  repos'd        , 
On  one  white  arm,  and  tenderly  unclos'd, 
By  tenderest  pressure,  a  faint  liamask  mouth 
To  slumbery  pout ;  just  as  the  morning  south 


Disparts  a  dew-lipp'd  rose.    Above  his  head. 
Four  lily  stalks  did  their  white  honours  wed 
To  make  a  coronal  j  and  round  him  grew 
All  tendrils  green,  of  every  bloom  and  hue, 
Together  intertwin'd  and  trammel'd  fresh :' 
The  vine  of  glossy  sprout ;  the  ivy  mesh, 
Shading  its  Ethiop  berries ;  and  woodbine, 
Of  velvet  leaves  and  bugle-blooms  divine. 

"Hard  by, 
Stood  serene  Cupids  watching  silently. 
One  kneehne  to  a  lyre,  touch'd  the  strings, 
Muffling  lo  death  the  pathos  with  his  wings ! 
And,  evei-and  anon,  uprose  to  look 
At  the  youth's  slumber;  while  another  took 
A  willow-bough,  distilling  odorous  dew, 
And  shook  it  on  his  hair ;  another  flew 
Tn  through  the  woven  roof,  and  flntiering-wise 
Rain  violets  upon  his  sleeping  eyes." — pp.  72,  73 

Here  is  another,  and  more  classical  sketch, 
of  Cybele — with  a  picture  of  hons  that  might 
excite  the  envy  of  Rubens,  or  Edwin  Land- 
seer  ! 

"  Forth  from  a  rugged  arch,  in  the  dusk  below. 
Came  mother  Cybele  !  alone — aloiie  ! — 
In  sombre  chariot :  dark  foldings  thrown 
About  her  majesty,  and  front  death-pale 
With  turrets  crown'd.     Four  maned  lions  hale 
The  sluggish  wheels  ;  solemn  their  toothed  maws, 
Their  sui-ly  eyes  brow-hidden,  heavy  paws 
Uplifted  drowsily,  and  nervy  tails 
Cowering  their  lavifny  brushes.     Silent  sails 
This  shadowy  queen  athwart,  and  faints  away 
In  another  gloomy  arch  '." — p.  83. 

The  following  picture  of  the  fairy  water- 
works, which  he  unconsciously  sets  playing  in 
these  enchanted  caverns,  is,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, "  high  fantastical ;"  but  we  venture  to 
extract  it,  for  the  sake  of  the  singular  brilliancy 
and  force  of  the  execution . — 

*'  So  on  he«hies 

Through  caves  and  palaces  of  mottled  ore, 
Gold  dome,  and  crystal  wall,  and  turquoise  floor, 
Black  polish'd  porticos  of  awful  shade, 
Till,  at  the  last,  a  diamond  ballustrade 
Leads  sparkling  just  above  the  silvery  heads 
Of  a  thousand  fountaii\s  ;  so  that  he  cotild  dash 
The  waters  with  his'spear  !     But  at  that  splash,    ' 
Done  heedlessly,  those  spouting  columns  rose 
Sudden  a  poplar's  height,  and  'gan  lo  enclose 
His  diamond  path  with  fretwork,  streaming  round. 
Alive,  and  dazzling  cool,  and  with"  a  sound 
Haply,  like  dolphin  tumults,  when  sweet  sheila 
Welcome  the  car  of  Thetis  !     Long  he  dwells     ■ 
On  this  delight ;  for  every  minute's  space, 
The  streams  with  changing  magic  interlace  ; 
Sometimes  like  delicatest  lattices, 
Cover'd  with  crystal  vines :  then  weeping  trees 
Moving  about,  as  in  a  gentle  wind  ; 
Which,  in  a  wink,  to  wat'ry  gauze  refin'd 
Pour  into  shapes  of  curlain'd  canopies. 
Spangled,  and^rich  with  liquid  broideries 
Of  Flowers,  Peacocks,  Swans,  and  Naiads  fair! 
Swifter  than  lightning  went  these  wonders  rare  ; 
And  then  the  water  into  stubborn  streams 
Collecting,  mimick'd  the  wrought  oaken  beams. 
Pillars,  and  frieze,  qnd  high  fantastic  roof 
Of  those  dark  places,  in  times  far  aloof   ' 
CalhedMls  named  !"   * 

There  are  slrange  melodies  too  around  him; 
and  their  effect  on  the  fancy  is  thus  poetically 
described  :-^ 

"  Oh  '.  when  the  airy  stress 
Of  Music's  kiss  impregnates  ihe  free  winds. 
And  with  a  sympathetic  touch  unbinds 
Eolian  magic  from  their,  lucid  wombs, 
Thun  old  soiigs  waken  from  forgotten  tombe ! 
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Old  diities  sigh  above  their  father's  grave ! 
Ghosts  of  melodious  prophesyings  rave 
Round  every  spot  where  trod  Apollo's  feet ! 
Bronze  clarions  awake,  and  faintly  bruit, 
Where  long  ago,  a  Giant  battle  was ! 
And  from  tlie  turf  a  lullaby  doth  pass, 
In  every  place  where  infant  Orpheus  slept !" 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  enchantments  he 
has,  we  do  not  very  well  know  how,  another 
ravishing  irtterview  with  his  unknown  god- 
dess; and  when  she  again  melts  away  from 
him,  he  finds  himself  in  a  vast  grotto,  where 
he  overhears  the  courtship  of  Alpheus  and 
Arethusa ;  and  as  they  elope  together,  dis- 
covers that  the  grotto  has  disappeared,  and 
that  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  under  the 
transparent  arches  of  its  naked  waters !  The 
following  is  abundantly  extravagant;  but 
comes  of  no  ignoble  lineage — nor  shames  its 
high  descent : — 

"  Far  had  he  roam'd. 
With  nothing  save  the  hollow  vast,  that  foam'd 
Above,  around,  and  at  his  feet ;  save  things    / 
More  dead  than  Morpheas'  imaginings  ! 
Old  rusted  anchors,  helmets,  breast-plate*  large' 
Of  gone  sea- warriors ;  bra2^en  beaks  and  targe ; 
Rudders  that  for  a  thousand  years  hdij  lost 
The  sway  of  human  hand ;  gold  vase  emboas'd 
With  long-forgotten  story,  and  wherein 
No  reveller  had  ever  dipp'd  a  chin^ 
But  those  of  Saturn's  vintage ;  monld'ring  scrolls, 
Writ  in  the  tongue  of  heaven,  by  those  souls 
Who  first  were  on  the  earih  ;  and  sculptures  rude 
In  pond'roas  stone;  developing  the  mood 
Of  ancient  Nox; — then  skeletons  of  man. 
Of  beast,  behemoth,  and  leviathan. 
And  elephant,  and  eagle — and  huge  jaw 
Of  nameless  monster."  p.  111. 

There  he  fbids-  ancient  Glaucus  enchanted 
by  Circe — hearShis  wild  story — and  goes  with 
him  to  the  deliverance  and  restoration  of  thou- 
sands of  drowned  lovers,  whose  bodies  were 
piled  and  stowed  away  in  a  large  submarine 
palace.  When  this  feat  is  happily  performed; 
he  finds  himself  again  on  dry  ground,  with 
vfoods  and  waters  around  him ;  and  can- 
not help  falling ,  desperately  in  love  with  a 
beautiful  damsel  whom  he  finds  there,  pining 
for,  some  such  consolation ;  and  who  tells  a 
long  story  of  having  come  from  India  in  the 
train  of  Balcchus,  and  having'  strayed  away 
from  him  into  that  forest ! — So  they  vow  eter- 
nal fidelity ;  and  afe  wafted  up  to  heaven  on 
flying  horses ;  on  which  they  sleep  and  dream 
among  the  stars; — and  then  the  lady  melts 
away,  and  he  is  again  alone  upon  the  earth; 
but  soon  rejoins  his  Indian  love,  and  agrees 
to  give  up  his  god(less,  and  live  only  for  her : 
But  she  refuses,  and  says  she  is  resolved  to 
devote  herself  to  the  service  of  Diana :  But, 
when  she  goes  to  accomplish  that  dedication, 
she  turns  out  to  be  the  goddess  herself  in  a 
new  shape  !  and  finally  exalts  her  lover  with 
her  to  a  blessed  immortality ! 

We  have  left  ourselves  room  to  say  but  lit- 
tle of  the  second  volume ;  which  is  of  a  more 
miscellaneous  character.  Lamia  is  a  Greek 
antique  story,  in  the  measure  and  taste  of  En- 
dymion.  Isabella  's  a  paraphrase  of  the  same 
tale  of  Boccacio  wiiich  Mr.  Cornwall  has  also 
imitated,  under  the  title  of  "  A  Sicilian  Story." 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  compare  the  two 
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imitations;  but  we  have  no  longer  time  for 
such  a  task.  Mr.  Keats  has  followed  his 
original  more  closely,  and  has  given  a  deep 
pathos  to  several  of  his  stanzas.  The  widow- 
ed bride's  discovery  of  the  murdered  body  is 
very  strikingly  given. 

"  Soon  she  turn'd  up  a  soiled  glove,  whereon 
Her  silk  had  play'd  in  purple  phantasies ! 
She  kiss'd  it  with  a  lip  more  chill  than  stone, 

And  put  it  in  her  bosom,  where  it  dries. 
Then  'gan  she  work  again  ;  nor  stay'd  her  care, 
But  to  throw  back  at  times  her  veihng  hair. 

"  That  old  nurse  stood  beside  her,  wondering, 
Uniil  her  heart  felt  pity  lo  the  core, 

At  sight  of  such  a  dismal  labouring ; 
And  so  shorkneeled,  with  her  locks  all  hoar, 

And  put  her  lean  hands  to  the  horrid  thing: 
Three  hours  they  labour'd  at  this  trivial  sore  ; 

Ac  last  they  felt  the  kernel  of  the  grave,  &c. 

"In anxious  secrecy  they  took  it  home, 
And  then — the  priz*was  all  for  Isabel ! 

She  calm'd  its  wild  hair  with  a  golden  comb ; 
And  all  around  each  eye's  sepulchral  cell 

PoTrifed  each  fringed  lash :  The  smeared  loam 
With  tears,  as  chilly  as  a  dripping  well,    [kep* 

She  drench'd  away: — and  still  she  comb'd,  anrf 

Sighing  all  day — and  still  she  kiss'd,  and  wept ' 

*'  Then' in  a  silken  scarf — sweet  with  the  dews 
Of  precious  flowers  pluck'd  in  Araby, 

And  divine  liquids  come  with  odorous  ooze 
Through  the  cold  serpent-pipe  refreshfully, — 

She  wrapp'd  it  up ;  and  for  its  tomb  did  choose 
A  garden  pot,  wherein  she  laid  it  by. 

And  cover'd  it  with  mould  ;  and  o'er  it  set 

Sweet  Basil,  which  her  tears  kept  ever  wet. 

"  And  she  forgot  the  stars,  the  moon,  the  sun  ! 
And  she  forgot  the  blue  above  the  trees ; 
And  she  forgot  the  dells  where  waters  run, 
And  she  forgot  the  chilly  autumi)  bfeeze ! 
She  had  no  knowledge  when  the  day  was  don»  j 
And  the  new  riiorn  she  saw  not !    But  in  petj 
Hung  over  her  sweet  Basil  evermore, 
And  raoisien'd  it  with  tears,  unto  the  core  !" 

pp.  72 — 75. 

The  following  liipsfrom.  an  ode  to  a  NiVjbl- 
ingale  are  equally  diBtingoished  for  ha^mony 
and  high  poetic  faeiing ; — 

"  O  for  a  beaker  full  of  the  warm  South ! 

Full  of  the  true,  the  blushful  Hippocreiie, 
With  beaded  biibbles  winking  at  tlfcj  brim, 
And  pi'-rple-stained  mouth ! 
Thit  I  might  drink,  and  leave  the  world  unseen, 
And  with  thee  fade  away  into  tjw,  foteat  dim . 
X''fd<!  ftr  away !  dissolve — and  quite  fo7get 
Vv'ha'.   Thou  among  the    leaves    hast   never 
known — 
The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret,     [groan  ; 
Here, — where   men  sit  and  hear  each   other 
('"here  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last  grey  hairs, 
Whereyouih  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and 
dies ! 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs. 
The  voice  I  hear,  this  passing  nigh.t  was  heard 

In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  ! 
Terhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  M  Ruth,  when  sick  fin 
home, 
She  stoad  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn  ! 
The  same  that  oft-times  haih 
Charm'd  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam. 
Of  perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn." 

pp.  108— 111. 

We  kno-w  nothing  at  once  so  truly  fresh, 
/,r:nuine,   and    English, — and,   at   the  same 
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time,  so  full  of  poetical  feeling,  and  Greek 
elegance  and  simplicity,  as  tlus  addtess  to 
Autumn : — 

"  Season  of  miata  and  mellow  fruilfulness— 
Close  bosom-friend  of  the  maturing  Sun  ! 
Conspiring  with  him  now,  to  load  and  bless    [run  1 
,  With  fruit  the  vines  that  round  the  thatch-eaves 
To  bend  with  applea  the  moss'd  cottage  trees, 
And  fill  all  fruit  with  ripeness  to  the  core ; 
'I'o  swell  the  gourd,  and  plump  the  hazel  ehella 
With  a  sweet  kernel ;  to  set  budding  ihore, 
And  still  more,  later  flowers  for  the  bees, 
Until  they  think,  warm  days  will  never  cease  ; 
For  Summer  has  o'er-brimm'd  their  clammy  cells. 

"  Who  hath  not  seen  thee  oft  amid  thy  store  ? 
Sometimes,  whoever  seeks  abroad,  may  find 
Thee  sitting  careless  on  a  granary  floor. 
Thy  hair  soft-lifted  by  the  winnowing  wind ; 
Or  on  a  half  reap'd  furrow  sound  asleep  ! 
Drows'd  with  the  furjies  of  poppies ;  while  thy  hook' 
Spares  the  next  swarth,  and  all  its  twined  flowers ! 
And  sometimes  like  a  gleaner,  thou  dost  keep 
Steady  thy  laden  head,  across  a  brook; 
Or  by  a  cider-press,  with  patient  look, 
Thou  watchest  the  last  oozings,  hours  by  hours ! 

"  Where  are  the  songs  of  Spring  ?   Ay,  where  are 

they?  ' 

Think  not  of  them '.    Th<m  hast  thy  music  too ; 
While  barred  clouds  bloom  the  soft-dying  day, 
And  touch  the  stubble-plaina  with  rosy  hue ! 
Then  in  a  wailful  choir  the  small  goals  mourn 
Among  the  river  sallows ;  borne  aloft 
Or  sinking,  as  the  light  wind  lives  or  dies  I 
And  full  grown  lambs  loud  bleat  from  hilly  bourn  ; 
Hedge-crickels  sing ;  and  now  with  treble  soft. 
The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden-croft. 
And  gath'ring  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies  !" 

One  of  the  sweetest  of  the  smaller  poems  ie 
that  entitled  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes:"  though 
we  can  now  afford  but  a  scanty  extract.  The 
superstition  is,  that  if  a  maiden  goes  to  bed 
on  that  night  without  supper,  and  never  looks 
up  after  saying  her  prayers  till  she  falls 
asleep,  she  will  see  her  destined  husband  by 
her  bed-side  the  moment  she  opens  her  eyes. 
The  fair  Madeline,  who  was  in  love  with  the 
gentle  Porphyro,  but  thwarted  by  an  imperi- 
ous guardian,  resolves  to  try  this  spell : — and 
Porpfeyro,  who  has  a  suspicion  of  her  purpose, 
natiiuaily  determines  to  do  what  he  can  to 
help  it  to  a  happy  issue ;  and-  accordingly 
prevails  on  ibef  ancient  nurse  to  admit  him 
to  hef  virgin  hpwery  where  he  watches  rev- 
erently, till  elite  sinfcs  in  slumber; — and  then, 
arranging  a  Jnost  elegant  dessert  by  her 
oouch,  and  gefltlj  !-oa.s.iig  her  with  a  tender 
and  favourite  0,ir,  iinaUy  reyeals  himself,  and 
persuades  her  to  steal  from  the  castle  under 
his  protection..  The  opening  stanza  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  ,sweetne.BS  and  force  of  the 
composition, 

"St,  Agnes  Bv,e''!     Ah,  bitter  eold  it  was! 
The  owl,  for  ai\  'his  (eaihers,  was  acold  ; 
The  bare  limp'd  trembling  ttirough  ihs  frozen  graae. 
And  silent  was  the  flock  m  woolly  fold ! 
Numb  were  the  bedesman's  fingers,  while  he  told 
His  rosary ;  and  while  bis  froeted  breatli, 
Iwike  pious  inceu^  iron)  a  censet  old, 
Seem'd  taking  flight  ibr  heaven,  without  a  death. 
Fast  the  sweet  virgin's  picture,  while  his  prayers  he 
saith." 

But  the  glory  and  charm  of  the  poem  is  in 
tne  description  of  the  fair  maiden's  antique 


chamber,  and  of  all  that  passes  in  that  swep' 
and  angel-guarded  sanctuary:  every  part  ot 
which  is  touched  with  colours  at  once  rich 
and  delicate — and  the  whole  chastened  and 
harmonised,  in  the  midst  of  its  gorgeous  dis- 
tinctness, by  a  pervading  grace  and  purity, 
that  indicate  not  less  clearly  the  exaltation 
than  the  refinement  of  the  author's  fancy. 
We  cannot  resist  adding  a  good  part  of  this 
description. 

"  Out  went  the' taper  as  she  hurried  in  ! 
Its  little  smoke  in  pallid  moonshine  died  : 
The  door  she  closed  !     She  panted,  all  akin 
To  spirits  of  the  air,  and  visions  wide  I 
No  utter'd  syllable — or  woe  betide ! 
But  to  her  heart,  her  heart  was  voluble; 
Paining  with  eloquence  her  balmy  side ! 

"  A  casement  high  and  treple-arch'd  there  was. 

All  garlanded  with  carven  imageries 

Of  fruits  and  flowers,  and  bunches  of  knot-grass-, 

And  diamonded  with  panes  of  quaint  device 

Innumerable,  of  stains  and  splendid  dyes. 

As  are  the  tiger  moth's  deep-damask'd  wings ! 

"  Full  on  this  caaement  shown  the  wintery  moon, 
And  threw  warm  gules  on  Madeline's  fair  breast, 
As  down  she  knelt  for  Heaven's  grace  and  boon ! 
Rose  bloom  fell  on  her  hands,  together' piest. 
And  on  her  silver  cross,  soft  amethyst ; 
And  on  her  hair,  a  eloi-y  like  a  saint ! 
She  seem'd  a  splendid  angel,  newly  drest 
Save  wings,  for  heaven  ! — Porphyro  grew  faint, 
She  knelt,  so  pure  a  thing,  so  free  from  mortal  taint ! 

"  Anon  his  heart  revives !     Her  vespers  done. 
Of  all  its  wreathed  pearls  her  hair  she  frees; 
Unclasps  her  warmed  jev/eh,  one  by  one ; 
Loosens  her  fragrant  bodice ;  by  degrees 
Her  rich  attire  creeps  rustling  to  her  knees! 
Half  hidden,  like  a  Mermaid  in  sea  weed", 
Pensive  a  while  she  dreams  awake,  and  sees 
In  fancy  fair,  St.  Agnes  on  her  b^i ! 
But  dares  not  look  behind,  or  all  the  charm  is  fled  I 

"  Soon,  trembling,  in  her  soft  and  chilly  nest. 
In  sort  of  wakeful  dreamy  perplex'd  she  lay ; 
Until  ihe  poppied  warmih  of  Sleep  oppreas'd 
Her  soothed  limbs,  and  soul  fatigued  away  ! 
Haven'd  alike  from  sunshine  and  from  ram, 
As  though  a  rose  should  shut,  and  be  a  bud  again ! 

"  Stolen  to  this  paradise,  and  so  entranc'd, 
Porphyro  gaz'd  upon  her  empty  tlress, 
And  hsten'd  to  her  breathing;  if  it  chanc'd 
To  sink  into  a  slumb'rous  tenderness? 
Which  when  he  heard,  that  minute  did  he  bless. 
And  breath'd  himself; — then  from  the  closet  crept, 
Noiseless  as  Fear  in  a  wide  wilderness. 
And  over  the  hush'd  carpet  silent  slept. 

"  Then,  ty  the  bed-side,  where  the  sinking  moon 
Made  a  dim  silver  twilight,  soft  he  set 
A  table,  and,  half  anguish'd,  threw  thereon 
A  cloth  of  woven  crimson,  gold,  and  jet,  &.C. 

"  And  still  she  slept — an  azure-lidded  sleep ! 
In  blanched  linen,  smooth,  and  lavender'd ; 
While  he,  from  forth  the  closet,  brought  a  heap 
Of  candied  apple,  quince,  and  plum,  and  gourd; 
With  jellies  smoother  than  the  creamy  curd. 
And  lucent  syrups,  tinct  with  cinnamon ; 
Manna  and  dates,  in  argosy  transfcrr'd 
From  Fez ;  and  spiced  dainties  every  one, 
From  silken  Samarcand,  to  cedar'd  Lebanor. 

"  Those  delicates  he  heap'd  with  glowing  haiid, 

On  golden  dishes,  and  in  baskets  bright 

Of  wreathed  silver;  sumptuous  they  stand 

In  the  retired  quiet  of  the  night, 

Filling  the  chilly  room  with  perfume  light. 

'  And  now,  my  love !  my  Seraph  fair !  awake ! 

Ope  thy  sweet  eyes !  for  dear  St.  Agnes '  sake !' ' 
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It  is  difficult  to  break  off  in  such  a  course 
of  citation:  But  we  must  stop  here;  and 
shall  close  our  extracts  with  the  following 
lively  lines; — 

"  0  sweet  Fancy  !  let  her  loose ! 
Summer's  joys  are  spoilt  by  use, 
And  the  enjoying  of  the  Spring 
Fades  as  does  its  blossoming; 
Autumn's  red-lipp'd  fruitage  too, 
Blushing  through  the  mist  and  dew. 
Cloys  with  tastmg  :    W  hat  do  then  ? 
Sit  thee  by  the  ingle,  when 
The  sear  faggot  blazes  bright, 
Spirit  of  a  winter's  night ; 
When  the  soundless  earth  is  muffled, 
And  the  caked  snow  is  shuffled 
From  the  plough-,faoy's  heavy  shoon; 
When  the  Night  doth  meet  the  Noon, 
In  a  dark  conspiracy 
To  banish  Even  from  her  sky. 

- — r  Thou  shall  hear 
Distant  harvest  carols  clear ; 
Rustle  of  the  reaped  corn; 
Sweet  birds  antheming  the  morn  ; 
And,  in  the  same  momenta-hark ! 
'Tis  the  early  April  lark. 
Or  the  rooks,  with  busy  caw. 
Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. 
Thou  shalt,  at  one  glance,  behold 
The  daisy  and  the  marigold  ; 
White-plum'd  lilies,  and  the  first 
Hedge-grown  primrose  that  hath  burst ; 
Shaded  hyacinth,  alway 
Sapphire  queen  of  the  mid-May ; 
And  every  leaf,  and  every  flower 


Pearled  with  the  self-same  shower. 
Thou  shalt  see  the  field-mouse  peep 
Meagre  from  its  celled  sleep ; 
And  the  snake,  all  winter  thin. 
Cast  on  sunny  bank  its  skin ; 
Freckled  nest-eggs  thou  shalt  see 
Hatching  in  the  hawthorn  tree. 
When  the  hen-bird's  wing  doth  rest 
Qitiet  on  her  mossy  nest ; 
Then  the  hurry  and  alarm 
When  the  bee-hive  casts  its  swarm ; 
Acorns  ripe  down  pattering, 
While  the  autumn  breezes  sing." 

pp.  122— 125. 

There  is  a  fragment  of  a  projected  Epic, 
entitled  "Hyperion,"  on  the  expulsion  of 
Saturn  and  the  Titanian  deities  by  Jupiter 
and  his  younger  adherents,  of  which  we  can- 
not advise  the  completion :  For,  though  there 
are  passages  of  some  force  and  grandeur,  it  is 
sufficiently  obvious,  from  the  specimen  before 
us,  that  the  subject  is  too  far  removed  from 
all  the  sources  of  human  interest,  to  be  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  any  modem  author.  Mr. 
Keats  has  unquestionably  a  very  beautiful 
imagination,  a  perfect  ear  for  harmony,  and  a 
great  familiarity  with  the  finest  diction  of 
English  poetry ;  but  he  must  learn  not  to  mis- 
use or  misapply  these  advantages ;  and  neither 
to  waste  the  good  gifts  of  nature  and  study  on 
intractable  themoB,  nor  to  luxuriate  too  reck- 
lessly on  Buch  as  are  more  suitable. 


(Itlart(5,  1819.) 

Human  Life :  a  Poem.    By  Samuel  Rogers.    4to.    pp.94.    London:  1819. 


These  are  very  sweet  verses.  They  do 
not,  indeed,  stir  the  spirit  like  the  strong  lines 
of  Byron,  nor  make  our  hearts  dance  within 
us,  like  the  inspiring  strains  of  Scott;  but 
they  come  over  us  with  a  bewitching  soft- 
ness that,  in  certain  moods,  is  still  more  de- 
lightful— and  soothe  the  troubled  spirits  with 
a  refreshing  sense  of  truth,  purity,  and  ele- 
gance. They  are  pensive  rather  than  pas- 
sionate ;  and  more  full  of  wisdom  and  ten- 
derness than  of  high  flights  of  fancy,  or  over- 
whelming bursts  of  emotion — while  they  are 
moulded  into  grace,  at  least  as  much  by  the 
effect  of  the  Moral  beauties  they  disclose,  as 
by  the  taste  and  judgment  with  which  they 
are  constructed. 

The  theme  is  Human  Life  ! — ^not  only  "the 
subject  of  all  verse  " — ^but  the  great  centre 
and  source  of  all  intbrest  in  the  works  of 
human  beings — to  which  both  verse  and  prose 
invariably  bring  us  back,  wheii  they  succeed 
in  rivetting  our  attention,  or  rousing  our  emo- 
tions— and  which  turns  every  thing  into  poetry 
to  which  its  sensibilities  can  be  ascribed,  or 
by  which  its  vicissitudes  can  be  suggested ! 
Yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  to  that  which,  in 
ordinary  language,  is  termed  the  poetry  or 
the  romance  of  human  life^  that  the  present 
work  is  directed.  The  life  which  it  endeav- 
ours to  set  before  'us,  is  not  life  diversified 


with  strange  adventures,  embodied  in  extra- 
ordinary characters,  or  agitated  with  turbu- 
lent passioiis — ^not  the  life  of  warlike  paladins, 
or  desperate  lovers,  or  sublime  ruffians — or 
piping  shepherds  or  sentimental  savages,  or 
bloody  bigots  or  preaching  pedlars — or  con- 
querors, poets,  or  any  other  species  of  mad- 
men— but  the  ordinary,  practical,  and  amiable 
life  of  social,  intelligent,  and  affectionate  men 
in  the  upper  ranks  of  society — such,  in  short, 
as  multitudes  may  be  seen  living  every  day 
in  this  country — for  the  picture  is  entirely 
English  —  and  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
choice  of  every  one,  yet  open  to  the  judg- 
ment, and  familiar  to  the  sympathies,  of  all. 
It  contains,  of  course,  no  story,  and  no  indi- 
vidual characters.  It  is  properly  and  pecu- 
liarly contemplative — and  consists  in  a  series 
of  refleotiSns  on  our  mysterious  nature  and 
condition  upon  earth,  and  on  the  marvellous, 
though  unnoticed  changes  which  the  ordinary 
course  of  our  existence  is  continually  bringing 
about  in  our  beirig.  Its  marking  peculiarity 
in  this  respect  is,  that  it  is  free  from  the  least 
alloy  of  acrimony  or  harsh  judgment,  and 
deals  not  at  all  indeed  in  any  species  of  satiri- 
cal or  sarcastic  remark.  The  poet  looks  here 
on  man,  and  teaches  us  to  look  on  him,  not 
merely  with  love,  biit  with  reverence;  and, 
mingling  a  sort  of  considerate  pity  for  the 
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shortness  of  his  busy  little  career,  and  the 
disappointments  and  weaknesses  by  which  it 
is  beset,  with  a  genuine  admiration  of  the 
great  capacities  he  unfolds,  and  the  high  des- 
tiny to  which  he  seems  to  be  reserved,  works 
out  a  very  beautiful  and  engaging  picture, 
both  of  the  affections  by  which  Life  is  en- 
deared, the  trials  to  which  it  is  exposed,  and 
the  pure  and  peaceful  enjoyments  with  which 
it  may  often  be  filled. 

This,  after  all,  we  believe,  is  the  tone  of 
true  wisdom  and  true  virtue — and  that  to 
which  all  good  natures  dravy  nearer,  as  they 
approach  the  close  of  life,  and  come  to  act 
less,  and  to  know  and  to  meditate  more,  on 
the  varying  and  crowded  scene  of  human,  ex- 
istence.— When  the  iijordipate  hopes  of  early 
youth,  which  provoke  their  own  disappoint- 
ment, have  been  sobered  down  by  longer  ex- 
perience and  more  extended  views — when  the 
keen  contentions,  and  eager  rivalries,  which 
employed  our  riper  age,  have  expired  or  been 
abandoned — when  we  have,  seen,  yea,r  after, 
year,  the  objects  of  our  fiercest  hostility,  find  of 
our  fondest  affections,  lie  dovyn  together  in  the 
hallowed  peace  bf  the  grave — when  ordinary 
pleasures  and  ainusements  begin,  to  be  insipid, 
and  the  gay  derision  which  seasoned  tljipin  to 
appear  iis-t  and  importunate — when  we  reflect 
how  often  we  have  naoiirned  apqii  been  com- 
forted— what  opposite  opinions  we  have  suc- 
cessively maintamed  and  abandoned — to  what 
inconsistent  habits  we  have  gradually  been 
formed — and  how  frequently  the  objects  of 
our  pride  have  proved  the  sources  of  our 
shame  !  we  are  naturally  led  to  recur  to  the 
careless  days  of  our  childhood,  and  from  that 
distant  starting  place,  to  retrace  the  whole 
of  our  career,  and  tljat  of  our  contemppraries, 
with  feelings  of  far  greater  hamility  and  indul- 
gence than  those  by  which  it  had,  been  actu- 
ally accpmpanied : — to  think  all  vaip  but  af- 
fection and  honour — the  simplest  and  cheap- 
est pleasures  the  truest  and  most  precious — 
and  generosity  of  sentiiiient  the  only  mental 
superiority  which  onght,  either  to  be  wished 
for  or  admired. 

We  are.  aware  that  we,  have  said  "  sorn^- 
thjng  too  much  of  this ;"  and  that  our  readers 
would  probably  have  been  more  edified,  as 
v?fill  as  more  delighted,  by  Mr.  Rogers'  text, 
thari  with  our  preachment  upon  it.  But  we 
were  anxious  to  convey  to  them  our  sense  of 
the  spirit  in  which  this  poem  is  written ; — ^and 
conceive,  indeed,  that  what  we  have  now 
said  falls  more  strictly  withjn,  the  line  of  our 
critical  duty,  than  our  general  remarks  can 
always  be  said  tp  do.; — ^because,  the  true 
chajacter  and  poetical  effect  of  the  work 
seems,  in  this  instance,  to  depend  much  more 
on  its  moral  expression,  thar).  on  any  of  itS; 
merely  literary  qualities. 

The  author,  perhaps,  may  not  think  it  any 
compliment  to  be  thus  told,  that  his  verses 
are  likely  to  be  greater  favourites  witlj  the 
old  than  with  the  young; — and  yet  it  is  no 
small  compliment,  we  think,  to  say,  that  they 
are  likely  to  be  more  favourites  with  h's 
readers  every  year  they,  live : — And  it  is  at 
all  events  true,  whether  it  be  a  compliment 


or  not,  that  as  readers  of  all  ages,  if  they  aie 
any  way  worth  pleasing,  have  little  glimpses 
and  occasional  visitations  of  those  truths  which 
longer  experience  only  rendeTsmore  familiar, 
so  no  works  ever  sink  so  deep  into  amiable 
minds,  or  recur  so  often  to  their  remem- 
brance, as  those  which  embody  simple,  and 
solemn,  and  reconciling  truths,  in  emphatic 
and  elegant  language — and  anticipate,  as  it 
were,  and  bring  out  with  effect,  those  salu- 
tary lessons  which  it  seems  to  be  the  great 
end  of  our  life  to  inculcate.  The  pictures 
of  violent  passion  and  terrible  emotion  — 
the  breathing  characters,  the  splendid  im- 
agery and  bewitching  fancy  of  Shakespeare 
liimself,  are  less  frequently  recalled,  than 
those  great  moral  aphorisms  in  which  J^e  has 
so  often 

Told  us  the  fashion  of  our  Own  eslaie. 
The  secrets  of  OUT' bosoms — ' 

and,  in  spite  of  all  that  may  be  said  by  grave 
persons,  of  the  frivolojasness  of  poetry,  and  of 
its  admirers,  we  are  persjjaded  that  the,  most 
memorable,  and  the  most  generally  admired 
of  all  its  productions,  are  those  which  are 
chiefly  recommended  by  their  deep  practical 
wisdom;  and  their  coincidenee  with  those 
salutai-y  imitations  with  which  nature  herself 
seems  to  furnish,  us  ttom  tlig.  passing  scenes 
of  our  exist;en,Qei 

The  literary  character  of  the  work  is  akin 
to  its  moral  character;  and  the  diction  is  as 
soft,  elegant,  and  simple,  as  the  sentiments 
are  generous  and  true.  The  whole  piece, 
indeed,!  is  throughout  in  admirable  keeping ; 
and  ■  its  beauties,  though  of  a  dehcate,  rather 
than  an  obtrusive  character,  setoff  each  other 
tp  an.  attentive  Qb^e^ver,  by  the  skill  with 
which  they  are  harmonised,  and  the  sweet- 
ness with  which  they  slide  into  e,^ph  other. 
The  outline,  perhaps,  is  oft^ii  rather  timidly 
drawn,  and  there  js;  an  occasional  -want  of 
force  and  brilliancy  in  the  colouring;  which 
we  Eire  rather  inclined  to  ascribe  to  the  refined 
and  somewhat  fastidious  taste,  of  the  a,rtist, 
than  to  any  defect  of  skill  or  of  power.  We 
have  none  of  t]ae  broad  apd  bla;zing  tints  of 
Scott — nor  the'  startling  contrasts  of  Byron — 
nor  the  anxious  and  endlessly  repeated  touch 
of  Southey— but  something  which  comes, 
much,  nearer  to  the  soft  and  tender,  manner 
of  Campbell ;  withstill  more  reserve  and  cau- 
tion, perhaps,  and  more  frequent  sacrifices 
of  strong  ^nd  popular  effect,  tp  an  abhorrence 
of  glaring  beauties,  and  a  disdaip.,  of  vulgar 
resources. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sort  of;,  epitome  of 
its  subject — and  presents  us  with  a  brief  ab- 
stract of  man's  (or  at  least  Gent]eman?fl)  life, 
as  marked,  by  the  four  great  eras  of — his  birth 
— ^his.  coming  of  age — -his  raarriagp — and  his 
deatli.  This  comprehensive  picture,,  with  its 
four  compartments,  is  cornpnsed  in  less  than 
thirty  liaes-T— We  give  the  two  latter  scones 
only, 

"And  soon  again  shall  music  swell  the  breeze  ; 
Soon,  issuinei  farih,  shall  glitter  through  the  trees 
Vestures  of  Nuptial  white.:  and  hymns  be  sung, 
And  violets  scalteir'd  rourid  ;  ani  pld  and  y^ng, 
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In  every  cottage-pbroh  with  garlanda  green, 
Staiid  still  Co  ga^e,  an4,  gating,  bless  the  scene  ! 
While,  her  dark  eyes  declining,  by  his  side 
Moves  in  her  virgin-veil  the  gentle  Bride, 

"  And  once,  alas !  nor  in  a  distant  hour, 
Another  voice  shall  come  froni  yonder  tower ! 
When  in  dim  chambers  long  black  weeds  are  seen. 
And  weepings  heard,  where  only  joy  had  been ; 
When  by  his  children  borne,  and  from  his  door 
Slowly  departing  to  return  no  more, 
He  rests  in  holy  ea;rth,  with  them  that  Vvent  before  ! 

"And  sudh  is  Human  Life  !    So  gliding  on, 
It  glimmers  Uke  a  meteor,  and  is  gone !" — pp.  8*— 10. 

After  some  general  and  very  striking  re- 
flections upon  the  perpetual  but  unperceived 
gradations  by  which  this  mysterious  being  is 
carried  ttirough  all  the  stages  of  its  fleeting 
existence,  the  picture  is  resurned  and  expand- 
ed with  more  touching  artd  discrirtiinating 
details.  Infancy,  for  example,  is  thus  finely 
delineated : — 

"  The   hour  arrive*,   the  ttibment  wish'd  and 
fear'd ; 
The  child  Is  born,  by  many  a  pang  ehdear'd. 
And  now  the  mother's  ear  has  caught  his  cry  ; 
Oh  grant  the  cherub  to  her  asking  eye  ! 
He  comes  I — she  clasps  hitn.  To  her  faoSom  ptess'd. 
He  drinks  the  balm  of  life,  and  drops  to  rest. 

' '  Her  by  her  stiiile  how  soon  the  stranger  knows ; 
How  Soon,  by  his,  the  glad  discovery  shows ! 
As  to  her  lips  she  lifts  thfe  lovely  boy, 
What  answering  looks  of  sympathy  and  joy ! 
He  walks,  he  speaks.     In  many  a  broken  Word 
His  Wants,  his  wishes,  and  his  griefs  are  heard. 
And  ever,  evfer  to  her  lap  he  fiies. 
When  rosy  Sleep  comes  on  with  sweet  surprise. 
Lock'd  in  h«r  arms,  his  arms  actoSs  her  flung 
tThat  name  most  dear  for  ever  on  his  tongue). 
As  with  soft  accents  round  her  neck  he  clings. 
And,  cheek  to  cheek,  her  lulling  feone  shesing^, 
How  blest  to  feel  the  beatings  of  his  heart, 
Breathe  his  siveet  breath,  artd  kiss  for  kiss  impart ; 
Watch  o'er  bite  clumbers  like  the  broodte^  dove, 
And,  if  she  can,  exhaust  a  mother's  love  !" 

pp.  19,  20. 

This  is  pursued  in  the  same  strain  of  ten- 
derness and  beauty  through  all  its  most  in- 
teresting bearing* ; — and  theri  we  pass  to  the 
bolder  kindlings  and  loftier  aspirations  of 
Youth. 

"  Then  is  the  Age  of  Admiration — then 
Gods  walks  the  earthf  or  beings  more  than  men! 
Ha !  theii  come  thrOngiitg  many.a  wild  desire, 
And  high  imaginings  and  thoughts  of  fire ! 
Then  from  withina  voice  exclaims  '  Aspire  I' 
Phantoms,  that  upward  point,  hiefore  him- pass, 
As  in  the  Cave  athwart  the  Wizard's  glass,"  && 

p.  24. 

We  tut  short  this  tablattttfe,  howeref,  as 
well  as  the  spirited  sketches  of  impetuous 
courage  and  devoted  love  that  belong  to  the 
same  period,  to  come  to  the  joys  and  duties 
of  maturer  life ;  which,  *e  think,  are  described 
with  still  more  touching  and  characteristic 
beauties.  The  Youth  passes  into  this  more 
tranquil  and  responsible  state,  of  course,  fey 
Marriage ;  stnd  we  have  great  satisfaction  in 
recurring,  with  otit  lixorious  poet,  to  his  r^jp- 
resentation  of  that  engaging  ceremony,  upon 
which' his  thoughts  seem  to  dwell  with,  so 
much  fondness  and  complacency. 

"  Then  are  they  blest  indeed  !  and  swift  the  hoiirs 
Till  her  young  Sisters  wreathe  her  hair  in  flowers, 
Kindling  her  beauty — while,  unseen,  the  least 
Twitches  her  robe,  then  runs  behind  the  rest, 


Known  by  her  laugh  that  will  not  be  suppress' d. 
Then  before  All  they  stand  !  The  holy  vow 
And  ring  of  gold,  no  fond  illusions  now, 
Binfl  her  as  his !     Across  the  threshold  led, 
And  ev'ry  tear  kiss'd  off  as  soon  as  shed. 
His  house  she  enters  j  there  to  be  a  light 
Shining  within,  when  all  without  is  night ! 
A  gnardiaii-angel  o'er  his  life  presiding,  . 
Doubling  his  pleasures,  and  his  cares  dividing ! 
How  olt  her  eyes  read  his  ;  her  gentle  mind. 
To  all  his  wishes,  all  his  thoughts  inclin'd ; 
Still  subject— even  on  the  Watch  to  borrow 
Mirth  of  his  mirth,  and  sorrow  of  his  sorrow.'' 

pp.  33,  33. 

Beautiful  as  this  is,  we  think  it  much  infe- 
rior to  what  follows ;  when  Pareptal  affection 
comes  to  complete  the  picture  of  Connubial 
bliss. 

"  And  laughing  ey«s  and  laughing  voices  fill 
Their  halls  with  gladness.    She,  when  all  are  still, 
Comes  and  uiidraws  the  curtain  as  they  lie 
In  sleep,  how  heauiiful !  He,  when  l(ie  sky 
Gleams,  and  the  wood  Sends  tip  its  hartnony. 
When,  gathering  round  his  bed,  they  climb  to  sbaro 
His  kisses,  and  with  gentle  violence  there 
Break  in  upon  a  dream  no<  half  so  fair. 
Up  to  the  hill  top  leads  their  little  feet ; 
Or  by  the  forest-lodge ;  perchance  to  meet , 
The  stag-herd  on  its  march,  perchance  to  near 
The  otter  rustling  in  the  sedgy  mere ; 
Or  to  the  echo  near  the  Abbot's  tree. 
That  gave  hint  back  his  words  of  pleasantry— 
When  the  Hoiise  stood,  no  iperrier  man  than  he ! 
And,  as  they  wander  with  a  keen  delight. 
If  but  a  leveret  catch  their  quicker  sight 
Down  a  green  alley,  or  a  squirrel  then 
Climb  the  gnarled  oak,  and  lopk  and  climb  again, 
If  but  a  moth  flit  by,  an  acorn  fall. 
He  turns  their  thoughts  to  Him  who  made  them  all," 

pp.  34— 36» 
"But  Man  is  born  to  suffer.     On  the  door 
Sickness  has  set  her  niark ;  and  now  ho  rnore 
Laughter  within  We  hear,  or  wood-notes  wild 
As  of  a  mother  singihg  to  her  child- 
All  now  in  anjgllish  from  that  room  retire, 
Where  a  young  cheek  glows  with  consuming  fire, 
And  innocence  breathes  contagion  ! — all  but  one, 
But  she  who  gave  it  birth  !— -rrom  her  alrtne 
The  medicine-cup  is  taken.    Throiigh  the  night, 
And  ihrough  the  day,  that  with  jts  dreary  light 
Comes  unregarded,  she  sits  silent  by. 
Watching  the  changes  with  her  anxious  eye  : 
White  they  withbut,  li'steni%  below,  above, 
{Who  but  in  sorrow  know  how  much  they  love?) 
From  every  little  noise  catch  hope  and  fear, 
Exchanging  still,  still  as  they  turn  to  hear. 
Whispers  and  sighs,  and  smiles  all  tenderness !  . 
That  would  in  vain  the  starling  tear  repress." 

'       pp.  38,  39. 

The  soeije,  howeverj  is  not  always  purely 
domestic — though  all  its  lasting  enjoyments 
are  of  that  origin,  and  look  back  to  that  cort- 
summation.  His  country  requires  the  arm  of 
a  free  inan !  and  home  and  all  its  joys  must 
be  left,  for  the  patriot  battle.  The  sanguinary 
and  tumultuous  part  is  slightly  touched ;  But 
the  return  is  exquisite;  ndr  do  we  know,  any 
where,  ahy  verses  more  touching  and  full  6f 
heartfelt  beauty,  than  some  ef  those  We  are 
about  to  extract. 

"  Jle  goes,  and  Night  comes  as  it  never  came ! 
With  shrieks  of  hbrror ! — and  a  vault  of  flame ! 
And  To!  when  ttibrning  mocks  the  desolBtfe, 
Red  runs  the  fivijlet  by  J  and  at  the  gate 
Breathless  a  horse  without  his  ridfer  stands !' 
But  hush !  .  .  a  shout  frorn  the  victorious  bandu 
And  oh  the  smiles  and  tears !  a  sire  resior'd  ! 
One  wears  his  helm — one  buckles  on  nis  sword. 
2L 
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One  hoings  tfie  wall  with  laurel-leaves,  and  all 
Spring  to  prepare  the  soldier's  festival ; 
While  She  best-lov'd,  till  then  forsaken  never, 
Clings  round  his  neck,  as  she  would  cling  for  ever ! 

"  Such  golden  deeds  lead  on  to  golden  days, 
Days  of  domestic  peace — by  him  who  plays 
On  the  great  stage  how  uneventful  thought ; 
Yet  with  a  thousand  busy  projects  fraught, 
A  thousand  incidents  that  stir  the  mind 
To  pleasure,  such  as  leaves  no  sting  behind ! 
Such  as  the  heart  delights  in — and  records 
Within  how  silently — in  more  than  words !    ^ 
A  Holyday — the  frugal  banquet  spread 
On  the  fresh  herbage  near  the  fountain-head 
With  quips  and  cranks — what  time  the  wood-lark 

there 
Scatters  her  loose  notes  on  the  sultry  air, 
What  lime  the  king-fisher  sits  perch'd  below, 
Where,  silver-binght,  the  water  lilies  blow  : — 
A  Wake — the  booths  whit'ning  the  village-green, 
Where  Punch  and  Scaramouch  aloft  are  seen ; 
Sign  beyond  sign  in  close  array  unfuri'd, 
Picturing  at  large  the  wonders  of  the  world ; 
And  far  and  wide,  over  the  vicar's  pale. 
Black  hoods  And  scarlet  crossing  hill  and  dale, 
All,  all  abroad,  and  music  in  the  gale ; — 
A  Wedding-dance — a  dance  into  the  night ! 
On  the  barn-floor  when  maiden-feet  are  light  j 
When  the  young  bride  receives  the  promis'd  dower, 
And  flowers  are  flung,  '  herself  a  feirer  flower:' — 
A  morning-visit  to  the  poor  man's  shed, 
(Who  would  be  rich  while  One  was  wanting  bread  ?) 
When  all  are  emulous  to  bring  relief. 
And  tears  are  falling  fast — but  not  for  grief; — 
A  Walk  in  Spring — Gr*tt*n,  like  those  with  thee. 
By  the  heath-side  (who  had  not  envied  me  ?) 
When  the  sweet  limes,  so  full  of  bees  in  June, 
Led  us  to  meet  beneath  their  boughs  at  noon  ; 
And  ihou  didst  say  which  of  the  Great  and  Wise, 
Could  they  but  hear  and  at  thy  bidding  rise. 
Thou  wouldst  call  up  and  question." — pp.  42—46. 

Other  cares  and  trials  and  triumphs  await 
him.  He  fights  the  good  fight  of  freedom  in 
the  senate,  as  he  had  done  before  in  the  field — 
and  with  greater  peril.  The  heavy  hand  of 
power  weighs  upon  him,  and  he  is  arraigned 
of  crimes  ag-ainst  the  State. 

"  Like  Hampden  struggling  in  his  country's  cause, 
The  first,  the  foremost  to  obey  the  laws. 
The  last  to  brook  oppression  !     On  he  moves. 
Careless  of  blame  while  his  own  heart  approves, 
Careless  of  ruin — ("  For  the  general  good 
'Tis  not  the  first  timefl  shall  shed  my  blood.") 
On  through  that  gate  misnamed,*  through  which 

before, 
Went  Sidney.  Russel,  Raleigh,  Cranmer,  More  ! 
On  into  twilight  within  walls  of  stone. 
Then  to  the  place  of  trial ;  and  alone. 
Alone  before  his  judges  in  array 
Stands  for  his  life  !  there,  on  that  awful  day, 
Counsel  of  friends — all  human  help  denied— 
All  but  from  her  who  sits  the  pen  to  guide. 
Like  that  sweet  saint  who  sat  by  Russel's  sidet 
Under  the  judgment-seat ! — But  guilty  men 
Triumph  not  always.    To  his  hearth  again, 

*  Traitor's  Gate,  in  the  Tower. 

t  We  know  of  nothing  at  once  so  pathetic  and  so 
sublime,  as  the  few  simple  sentences  here  alluded 
to,  in  ihe  account  of  Lord  Russel's  trial. 

Lord  Eutsel.  May  I  have  somebody  write  to  help 
my  memory! 

Mr.  Attorney  General.  Yes,  a  Servant. 

Lord  Chief  Justice.  Any  of  your  Servants  shall 
assist  you  in  writing  any  thing  you  please  for  you. 

Lord  Russel.  My  Wife  is  here,  my  Lord,  to  do  it  ? 

When  we  recollect  who  Russel  and  his  wife 

were,  and  what  a  destiny  was  then  impending,  this 

one  trait  makes  the  heart  swell,  almost  to  bursting. 


Again  with  honour  to  his  hearth  restor'd, 
Lo,  in  the  accustom'd  chair  and  at  the  board. 
Thrice  greeting  those  that  most  withdraw  fneii 

claim 
(The  humblest  servant  calling  by  his  name). 
He  reads  thanksgiving  in  the  eyes  of  all, 
All  met  as  at  a  holy  festival ! 
— On  the  day  destin'd  for  his  funeral ! 
Lo,  there  the  Friend,  who,  entering  where  he  lay, 
Breath'd  in  his  drowsy  ear  '  Away,  away  ! 
Take  thou  my  cloak — Nay,  start  not,  but  obey— 
Take  it  and  leave  me.'     And  the  blushing  Maid, 
Who  through  the  streets  as  through  a  desert  stray'd; 
And,  when  her  dear,  dear  Father  pass'd  along, 
Would  not  be  held;  but,  burstine  through  the  throng, 
Halberd  and  battle-axe — kissed  him  o'er  and  o'er ; 
Then  turn'd  and  went — then  sought  him  as  before. 
Believing  she  should  see  his  face  no  more  !" 

pp.  48— .'iO. 

What  follows  is  sacred  to  still  higher  re- 
membrances. 

"  And  now  once  more  where  most  he  lov'd  to  be. 
In  his  own  fields — breathing  tranquillity — 
We  hail  him — not  less  happy,  Fox,  than  thee ! 
Thee  at  St.  Anne's,  so  soon  of  Care  beguil'd, 
Playful,  sincere,  and  artless  as  a  child  ! 
Thee,  who  wouldst  watch  a  bird's  nest  on  the  spray. 
Through  the  green  leaves  exploring,  day  by  day. 
How  olt  from  grove  to  grove,  from  seat  to  seat. 
With  thee  conversing  in  thy  lov'd  retreat, 
I  saw  the  sun  go  down  ! — Ah,  then  'twas  thine 
Ne'er  to  forget  some  volume  half  divine,       [shade 
Shakespeare's  or  Dryden's— thro'   the  chequet'd 
Borne  in  thy  hand  behind  thee  as  we  stray'd  ; 
And  where  we  sate  (and  many  a  halt  we  made) 
To  read  there  with  a  fervour  all  thy  own. 
And  in  thy  grand  and  melan(Sholy  tone, 
Some  splendid  passage  not  to  thee  unknown. 
Fit  theme  for  long  discourse. — Thy  bell  has  toU'd ! 
^-But  in  thy  place  among  us  we  behold 
One  that  resembles  thee."— pp.  52,  53. 

The  scene  of  closing  Age  is  not  less  beautiful 
and  attractive— nor  less  true  and  exemplary. 

"  'Tis  the  sixth  hour. 
The  village-clock  strikes  from  the  distant  tower. 
The  ploughman  leaves  the  field ;  the  traveller  hears, 
And  lo  the  inn  spurs  forward.     Nature  wears 
Her  sweetest  smile ;  the  day-star  in  the  west 
Yet  hovering,  and  the  thistle's  down  at  rest. 

"  And  such,  his  labour  done,  the  calm  He  knows, 
Whose  footsteps  we  have  follow'd.    Round  him 

glows 
An  atmosphere  that  brightens  to  the  last ; 
The  light,  that  shines,  reflected  from  the  Past, 
— And  from  the  Future  too !   Active  in  Thought 
Among  old  books,  old  friends;  and  not  unsought 
By  the  wise  stranger.    In  his  morning-hours. 
When  gentle  airs  stir  the  fresh-blowing  flowers, 
He  muses,  turning  up  the  idle  weed  ; 
Or  prunes  or  grafts,  or  in  the  yellow  mead 
Watches  his  bees  at  hiving-time ;  and  now, 
The  ladder  resting  on  the  orchard-bough. 
Gulls  the  delicious  fruit  that  hangs  in  air. 
The  purple  plum,  green  fig,  or  golden  pear, 
Mid  sparkling  eyes,  and  hands  uplifted  there. 

"  At  night,  when  all,  assembling  round  the  fire. 
Closer  and  closer  draw  till  they  retire, 
A  tale  is  told  of  India  or  Japan, 
Of  merchants  from  Golcond  or  Astracan, 
What  lime  wild  Nature  reveli'd  unrestrain'd. 
And  Sinbad  voyag'd  and  the  Caliphs  reign'd  ; — 
Of  some  Norwegian,  while  the  icy  gale 
Rings  in  the  shrouds  and  beats  the  iron  sail. 
Among  ihe  snowy  Alps  of  Polar  seas 
Immoveable — for  ever  there  to  freeze ! 
Or  some  great  Caravan,  from  Well  to  well 
Winding  as  darkness  on  the  desert  fell,"  &c. 
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"  Age  has  now 
Stamp' d  with  its  signet  that  ingenuous  brow ; 
And,  'mid  his  old  hereditary  trees, 
Trees  he  has  climb' d  so  oft,  he  sits  and  sees 
His  children's  children  playing  round  his  knees : 
Envying  no  more  the  young  their  energies 
Than,  they  an  old  man  when  his  words  are  wise  ; 
His  a  delight  how  pure  .  .  .  without  alloy  ; 
Strong  in  their  strength,  rejoiciflgin  their  joy ! 

"  Now  in  their  turn  assisting,  thfey  repay 
The  anxious  cares  of  many  and  many  a  day; 
And  now  by  those  he  loves  reliev'd,  r^stor'd, 
His  very  wants  and  weaknesses  afford 
A  feeling  of  enjoyment.    In  his  walks, 
Leaning  on  them,  how  oft  he  stops  and  talks, 
While  they  look  up !  'I'heir  questions,  their  replies. 
Fresh  as  the  welling  waters,  round  him  rise. 
Gladdening  his  spirit." — pp.  53 — 61. 

We  have  dwelt  too  long,  perhaps,  on  a 
work  more  calculated  to  make  a  lasting,  than 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  its  readers 
— and  not,  perhaps,  very  well  calculated  for 
being  read  at  all  in  the  pages  of  a  Miscel- 
laneous Journal.  We  have  gratified  ourselves, 
hovrever,  in  again  going  over  it;  and  hope  we 
have  not  much  wearied  our  readers.  It  is 
followed  by  a  very  striking  copy  of  verses 
Written  at  PEBStum  in  1816 — and  more  char- 
acteristic of  that  singular  and  most  striking 
scene,  than  any  thing  we  have  ever  read,  in 
prose  or  verse,  on  the  subject.  The  ruins  of 
Psestum,  as  they  are  somewhat  improperly 
called,  consist  of  three  vast  and  massive 
Temples,  of  the  most  rich  and  magnificent 
airchitecture ;  which  are  not  ruined  at  all, 
but  as  entire  as  on  the  day  when  they  were 
built,  whilg  there  is  not  a  vestige  left  of  the 
city  to  which  they  belonged  !  They  stand  in  a 
desert  and  uninhabited  plain,  which  stretches 
for  many  miles  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains 
— and,  after  the  subversion  of  the  Roman 
greatness,  had  fallen  into  such  complete  obli- 
vioir,  that  for  nearly  nine  hundred  years  they 
had  never  been  visited  or  heard  of  by  any  in- 
telligent person,  till  they  were  accidentally 
discovered  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury.— The  whole  district  in  which  they  are 
situated,  though  once  the  most  fertile  and 
flourishing  part  of  the  Tyrrhene  shore,  has 
been  almost  completely  depopulated  by  the 
Mal'aria ;  and  is  now,  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  a  vast  and  dreary  desert.  The  follow- 
uig  lines  seem  to  us  to  tell  all  that  need  be 
told,  and  to  express  all  that  can  be  felt  of  a 
•cene  so  strange  and  so  mournful. 


"  They  stand  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea ; 
Awful  memorials — but  of  whom  we  know  not ! 
The  seaman,  passing,  gazes  from  the  deck. 
The  buffalo-driver,  in  nis.shaggy  cloak. 
Points  to  the  work  of  magic,  and  moves  on. 
Time  was  they  stood  along  the  crowded  street, 
Temples  of  Gods !  and  on  their  ample  steps 
What  various  habits,  various  tongues  beset 
The  brazen  gates,  for  prayer  and  sacrifice ! 

"  How  many  oeniuries  did  the  sun  go  round 
From  Mount  Alburnus  to  the  Tyrrhene  sea, 
While,  by  some  spell  render'd  invisible. 
Or,  if  approach'd,  approached  by  him  alone 
Who  saw  aS>  though  he  saw  not,  they  remain'd 
As  in  the  darkness  of  a  sepulchre, 
Wailing  the  appointed  time !  All,  all  within 
Proclaims  that  Nature  had'resum'd  her  right, ' 
And  taken  to  herself  what  man  renounc'd ; 
No  cornice,  triglyph,  or  worn  abacus. 
But  with  thick  ivy  hung  or  branching  fern. 
Their  iron-brown  o'erspread  with  brightest  verdure! 

"From  my  youth  upward  have  I  longed  to  tread 
This  classic  ground.-^ And  am  I  here  at  last  ? 
Wandering  at  will  through  the  long  porticoes, 
And  catching,  as  through  some  majestic  grove. 
Now  the  blue  ocean,  and  now,  chaos-like. 
Mountains  and  moiintain-gulphsl  and,  half-way  up, 
Towns  like  the  living  rock  from  which  they  grew  1 
A  cloudy  region,  black  and  desolate, 
Where  once  a  slave  withstood  a  world  in  arms. 

"  The  air  is  sweet  with  violets,  running  wild 
Mid  broken  sculptures  and  fallen  capitals ! 
Sweet  as  when  I'ully,  writing  down  his  thoughts, 
Sail'd  slowly  by,  two  thousand  years  ago. 
For  Athens ;  when  a  ship,  if  north-east  winds 
Blew  from  the  Pffistan  gardens,  slack'd  her  course. 
The  birds  are  hush'd  awhile;  and  nothing  stirs, 
Save  the  shrill-voic'd  cigala  Sitting  round 
On  the  rough  pediment  to  sit  and  sing  ; 
Or  the  green  lizard  rustling  through  the  grass. 
And  up  the  fluted  shaft,  wiih  short  quick  motion, 
To  vanish  in  the  chinks  that  Time  has  made  ! 

"  In  such  an  hour  as  this,  the  sun's  broad  disk 
Seen  at  his  setting,  and  a  flood  of  light 
Filling  ihe  courts  of  these  old  sanctuaries, 
(Gigantic  shadows,  broken  and  copfus'd. 
Across  the  innumerable  columns  flung) 
In  such  an  hour  he  came,  who  saw  and  told, 
Led  by  the  mighty  Genius  of  the  Place' 
Walls  of  some  capital  city  first  appear'd. 
Half  raz'd,  half  sunk,  or  scatfer'd  as  in  scorn; 
— And  what  within  them  ?  what  but  in  the  midst 
These  Three,  in  mote  than  iheir  original  grandeur, 
And.  round  about,  no  stone  upon  another! 
As  if  the  spoiler  had  fallen  back  in  fear. 
And,  turning,  left  them  to  the  elements." 

"The  volume  ends  with  a  little  ballad,  enti- 
tled "The  Boy  of  Egremond" — which  is  well 
enough  for  a  Lakish  ditty,  but  not  quite  wor- 
thy of  the  place  in  which  we  meet  it. 
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This  is  the  best,  we  think,  and  the  most 
powerful  of  all  Mr.  Southey's  poems.  It 
abounds  with  lofty  sentiments,  and  magnifi- 
cent imagery;  and  contains  more  rich  and 
comprehensive  descriptions — more  beautiful 
pictures  of  pure  affection — and  more  itn- 
pressive  representations  of  mental  agony  and 
exultation  than  we  have  often  met  with  in 
the  compass  of  a  single  volume. 

A  work,  of  which  all  this  can  be  said  with 
justice,  cannot  be  without  great  merit ;  and 
ought  not,  it  may  be  presumed,  to  be  without 
great  popularity.  Justice,  however,  has  some- 
thing more  to  say  of  it :  and  we  are  not  quite 
sure  either  that  it  will  be  very  popular,  or  that 
it  deserves  to  be  so.  It  is  too  monotonous — 
too  wordy — and  loo  uniforihly  stately,  tragical, 
and  empnatic.  Above  all,  it  is  now  and  then 
a  little  absurd — and  pretty  frequently  not  a 
little  affected. 

The  author  is  a  poet  undoubtedly ;  but  not 
of  the  highest  order.  There  is  rather  more 
of  rhetoric  than  of  inspiration  about  him — 
and  we  have  of tener  to  admire  his  taste  and 
industry  in  borrowing  and  adorning,  than  the 
boldness  or  felicity  of  his  inventions.  He 
has  indisputably  a  great  gift  of  amplifying 
and  exalting;  but  uses  it.  we  must  say,  rather 
unmercifully.  He  is  never  plain,  concise,  or 
unaffectedly  simple,  and  is  so  much  bent  upon 
making  the  most  of  every  thing,  that  he  is 
perpetually  overdoing.  His  sentiments  and 
situations  are,  of  course,  sometimes  ordinary 
enough;  but  the  tone  of  emphasis  and  pre- 
tension is  never  for  a  moment  relaxed ;  and 
the  most  trivial  occurrences,  and  fantastical 
distresses,  are  commemorated  with  the  same 
vehemence  and  exaggeration  of  manner,  as 
the  most  startling  incidents,  or  the  deepest 
and  most  heart-rending  disasters.  This  vyant 
of  relief  ancj  variety  is  sufficiently  painful  of 


*  I  have,  in  my  time,  said  petulant  and  provo- 
king things  of  Mr.  Southey  : — and  such  as  I  would 
not  say  now.  But  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  was 
ever  unfair  to  bis  Poetry :  and  if  I  have  noted 
what  I  thought  its  faulis,  in  too  arrogant  and  de- 
risive a  spirit,  I  think  I  have  never  failed  to  give 
hearty  and  cordial  praise  to  its  beauties  —  and 
generally  dwelt  much  more  largely  on  the  latter 
than  the  former.  Few  things,  at  all  events,  would 
now  grieve  me  more,  than  to  think  I  might  give 
pain  to  his  many  friends  and  admirers,  by  reprint- 
ing, so  soon  after  his  death,  any  thing  which  might 
appear  derogatory  either  to  his  character  or  nis 
genius;  and  therefore,  though  I  cannot  say  that  I 
nave  substantially  changed  any  of  the  opinions  I 
have  formerly  expressed  as  to  nis  writings,  I  only 
insert  in  this  publication  my  review  of  his  last 
considerable  poem  :  which  may  be  taken  as  con- 
veying my  matured  opinion  of  his  merits — and  will 
be  felt,  I  (rust,  to  have  done  no  scanty  or  unwilling 
justice  to  his  great  and  peculiar  powers. 


itself  in  a  work  of  such  length ;  btit  its  worst 
effect  is,  that  it  gives  an  air  of  falsetto  and 
pretension  to  the  whole  strain  of  the  compo- 
sition, and  makes  us  suspect  the  author  of 
imposture  and  affectatipn,  even  when  he  has 
good  enough  cause  for  his  agoiiies  and  rap- 
tures. 

How  is  it  possitile,  indeed,  to  commit  our 
sympathies,  without  distrust,  to  the  hands  of 
a  writer,  who,  after  painting  with  infinite  force 
the  anguish  of  soul  which  pursued  the  fallen 
Roderick  into  the  retreat  to  which  his  crimes 
had  driven  him,  proceeds  with  redoubled 
enjpliasis  to  assure  us,  that  neither  his  re- 
morse nor  his  downfal  were  half  so  intolera- 
ble to  him,  as  the  shocking  tcmeness  of  the  sea 
birds  who  flew  round  about  him  in  that  utter 
solitude  !  and  were  sometimes  so  familiar  as 
to  brush  his  cheek  with,  their  wings  1 

"  For  his  lost  crown 
And  sceptre  never  had  he  felt  a  thought 
Of  pain:  Repentance  had  no  pangs  to  spare 
For  trifles  such  as  these.    The  loss  of  these 
Was  a  cheap  penalty : . .  that  he  had  fallen 
Pown  to  the  lowest  depth  of  wretchedness, 
His  hope  and  consolation.    But  to  lose 
His  human  station  in  the  scale  of  things, ,  . 
To  see  hrute  Nature  scorn  him,  and  renounce 
Its  homage  to  the  human  form  divine!  .  . 
Had  then  almighty  vengeance  thus  reveal'd 
His  punishment,  and  was  he  fallen  indeed 
Below  fallen  man, .  .  below  redemption's  reach, . . 
Made  lower  than  the  beasts!"— '■p.  17. 

This,  if  we  were  in  bad  humouir,  we  should 
be  tempted  to  say,  was  little  better  than  drivel- 
ling ; — and  certainly  the  folly  of  it  is  greatly 
aggrayat(3d  by  the  tone  of  intense  solemnity 
in  which  it  is  conveyed  :  But  the  worst  fault 
by  far,  and  the  most  injurious  to  the  effect  of 
the  author's  greatest  beauties,  is  the  extreme 
diffuseness  and  Verbosity  of  his  style,  arid  his 
unrelenting  anxiety  to  leave  nothing  to  the 
fancy,  the  feeling,  or  even  the  plain  under- 
standing of  his  readers — but  to  have  every 
thing  set  dowuj  and  impressed  and  hammered 
into  them,  which  it  may  any  how  conduce  to 
his  glory  that  they  shpuld  comprehend.  There 
never  was  any  author,  we  are  persuaded,  who 
had  so  great  a  distrust  of  his  readers'  capa- 
city, or  such  an  unwillingness  to  leave  any 
opportunity  of  shining  unimproved ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, we  rather  think  there  is  no  author, 
who,  with  the  same  talents  and  attainments, 
has  been  so  generally  thought  tedious — or 
acquired,  on  the  whole,  a  popularity  so  in- 
ferior to  his  real  deservings.  On  the  present 
occasion,  we  have  already  said,  his  deserv- 
ings appear  to  us  unusually  great,  and  his 
faults  less  than  commonly  cpnspicuous.  But 
though  there  is  less  childishness  and  trifling 
in  this,  than  in  any  of  his  other  productions, 
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there  is  still,  we  are  afraid,  enough  of  tedious- 
nesa  and  affected  energy,  very  materially  to 
obstruct  the  popularity  which  the  force,  and 
the  tenderness  and  beanty  of  its  better  parts, 
might  have  otherwise  commanded. 

Tliere  is  one  blemish,  however,  which  we 
think  peculiar  to  the  work  before  us;  and 
that  is,  the  outrageously  religious,  or  rather 
fanatical,  tone  which  pervades  its  whole 
structure ; — the  excessive  horror  and  abuse 
with  which  the  Mahometans  are  uniformly 
spoken  of  on  account  of  their  religion  alone ; 
and  the  offensive  frequency  and  familiarity 
with  which  the  name  and  the  sufferings  of 
our  Saviour  ate  referred  to  at  every  turn  of 
the  story.  The  spirit  which  is  here  evinced 
towards  the  Moors,  not  only  by  their  valiant 
opponents,  but  by  the  author  when  speaking 
in  his  own  person,  is  neither  that  of  pious 
reprobation  nor  patriotic  hatred,  but  of  savage 
and  bigotted  persecution;  and  the  heroic 
character  and  heroic  deeds  of  his  greatest 
favourites  are  debased  a:nd  polluted  by  the 
paltry  superstitions,  and  sanguinary  fanati- 
cism, which  he  is  pleased  to  ascribe  to  them. 
This,  which  we  are  persuaded  would  be  re- 
volting in  a  nation  of  zealous  Catholics,  must 
be  still  more  distasteful,  we  think,  among 
sober  Protestants ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  constant  introduction  of  the  holiest  per- 
sons, and  most  solemn  rites  of  religion,  for 
the  purpose  of  helping  on  the  flagging  in- 
terest of  a  story  devised  for  amusement,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  give  scandal  and  offence  to  all 
persons  of  right  feeling  or  just  taste.  This 
remark  may  be  thought  a  little  rigorous  by 
those  who  have  not  looked  into  the  work  to 
which  it  is  applied — For  they  can  have  no 
idea  of  the  extreme  frequency,  and  palpable 
extravagance,  of  the  allusions  and  invoca- 
tions to  which  we  have  referred. — One  poor 
woman,  for  exam^jle,  who  merely  appears  to 
give  alms  to  the  fallen  Roderick  in  the  season 
of  his  humiliation,  is  very  needlessly  made  to 
exclaim,  as  she  offers  her  pittance, 

"  Christ  Jesus,  for  his  Mother's  sake, 
Have  mercy  on  thee," 

— and  soon  after,  the  King  himself,  when  he 
hears  one  of  his  subjects  uttering  curses  on 
his  name,  is  pleased  to  say, 

"  Qh,  for  (he  love  of  Jesus  curse  him  not ! 
O  brother,  do  not  curse  that  sinful  sout. 
Which  Jesus  suffer'd  on  the  cross  to  save !" 

Whereupon,  one  of  the  more  charitable  audi- 
tors rejoins.  ' 

"  Christ  bless  thee,   brother,  for  that  Christian 
speech!" 

— and  so  the  talk  goes  on,  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  poem.  Now,  we  must  say  we 
think  this  both  indecent  and  ungrapeful ;  and 
look  upon  it  as  almost  as  exceptionable  a 
way  of  increasing  the  solemnity  of  poetry,  as 
common  swearing  is  of  adding  to  the  energy 
of  discourse. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  we  should 

reckon  his  choice  of  a  subject,  among  Mr. 

Soathey's  errors  on  the  present  occasion ; — 

but  certainly  no  theme  coald  well  have  been 
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suggested,  more  utteily  alien  to  all  English 
prejudices,  traditipns,  and  habits  of  poetical 
contemplation,  than  the  domestic  history  of 
the  last  Gothic  King  of  Spain, — a  history  ex- 
tremely remote  and  obscure  in  itself,  and 
treating  of  persons  and  places  and  events, 
with  which  no  visions  or  glories  are  associated 
in  English  imaginations.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, was  selected,  we  suppose,  during  that 
period  when  a  zeal  for  Spanish  liberty,  and  a 
belief  in  Spanish  virtue,  spirit  and  talent,  were 
extremely  fashionable  in  this  country;  and 
before  "the  universal  Spanish  people"  had 
made  themselves  the  objects  of  mixed  con- 
tempt and  compassion,  by  rushing  prone  into 
the  basest  and  most  insulted  servitude  that 
was  ever  asserted  over  human  beings.  From 
this  degradation  we  do  not  think  they  will  be 
redeemed  by  all  the  heroic  acts  recorded  iia 
this  poem, — the  interest  of  which,  we  sus- 
pect, will  be  considerably  lowered,  by  the  late 
revolujion  in  public  opinion,  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  nation  to  whose  fortunes  it  relates. — 
Aftei-  all,  however,  we  think  it  must  be  allow- 
ed, that  any  aiithor  who  interests  us  in  his 
story,  has  either  the  merit  of  choosing  a  good 
sub]ectj  or  a  still  higher  merit;  —  and  Mr. 
Southey,  in  our  opinion,  has  made  his  story 
very  interesting.  Nor  should  it  be  forgotten, 
that  by  the  choice  which  he  has  made,  he  has 
secured  immense  squadrons  of  Moors,  with 
their  Asiatic  gorgeousness,  and  their  cymbals, 
turbans,  and  Paynim  chivalry,  to  give  a  pic- 
turesque effect  to  his  battles, — and  bevies  of 
veiled  virgins  and  ladies  in  armour, — and 
hermits  and  bishops, — and  mountain  villagers, 
— and  torrents  and  forests,  and  cork  trees  and 
sierras,  to  remind  us  of  Don  Quixote, — and 
store  of  sonorous  names : — and  altogether,  he 
might  have  chosen  worse  among  more  familiar 
objects. 

The  scheme  or  mere  outline  of  the  fable  is 
extremely  short  and  simple.  Roderick,,  the 
valiant  and  generous  king  of  the  Goths,  being 
unhappily  married,  allows  his  affections  to 
wander  on  the  lovely  daughter  of  Count  Julian  j 
and  is  so  far  overmastered  by  his  passion,  as, 
in  a  moment  of  frenzy,  to  offer  violence  to  her 
person.  Her  father,  in  reveiige  of  this  cruel 
wrong,  invites  the  Moors  to  seize  on  the  iilsg^ 
dom  of  the  guilty  monarch ; — and  assuming 
their  faith,  guides  them  at  last  to  a  signal  and 
sanguinary  victory.  Roderick,  after  perform- 
ing prodigies  of  valour,  in  a  seven-days  fight, 
fsels  at  length  that  Heaven  has  ordained  all 
this  misery  as  the  penalty  of  his  offences ; 
and,  overwhelmed  with  remorse  and  inward 
agony,  falls  from  his  battle  horse  in  the  midsl 
of  the  carnage ;  Stripping  off  his  rich  armoar, 
he  then  puts  on  the  dress  of  a  dead  peasant ; 
and,  pursued  by  revengeful  furies,  rushes 
desperately  on  through  his  lost  and  desolated 
kingdom,  till  he  is  stopped  by  the  sea ;  on  the 
rocky  and  lonely  shore  of  which  he  passes 
more  than  a  year  in  constant  agonies  of  peni- 
tence and  humiliation, — till  he  is  roused  at 
length,  by  visions  and  impulses,  to  undertake 
something  for  the  deliverance  of  his  suffering 
peopled  ■  Grief  and  abstisienee  have  now  sf> 
changed  him,  that  he  is  recognised  by 410  one , 
2l2 
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and  being  universally  believed  to  have  fallen 
in  battle,  he  traverses  great  part  of  his  for- 
mer realm,  witnessing  imaumerable  scenes  of 
wretchedness  and  valour,  and  rousing,  by  his 
holy  adjurations,  all  the  generous  spirits  in 
Spain,  to  unite  against  the  invaders.  After  a 
variety  of  trials  and  adventures,  he  at  last 
recovers  his  good,  war  horse,  on  the  eve  of  a 
great  battle  with  the  infidels ;  and,  bestriding 
him  in  his  penitential  robes,  rushes  furiously 
into  the  heart  of  the  fight,  where,  kindling 
with  the  scene  and  the  cause,  he  instinctively 
raises  his  ancient  war  cry,  as  he  deals  his 
resistless  blows  on  the  heads  of  the  mis- 
believers ;  and  the  thrilling  words  of  "  Rode- 
rick the  Goth!  Roderick  and  victory!"  re- 
sounding over  the  astonished  field,  are  taken 
up  by  his  inspired  followers,  and  animate 
them  to  the  utter  destruction  of  the  enemy. 
At  the  close  of  the  day,  however,  when  the 
field  is  won,  the  battle  horse  is  found  without 
its  rider !  and  the  sword  which  he  wielded 
lying  at  his  feet.  The  poem  closes  with  a 
brief  intimation,  that  it  was  hot  known  till 
many  centuries  thereafter,  that  the  heroic 
penitent  had  again  sought  the  concealment  of 
a  remote  hermitage,  and  ended  his  days  in 
sohtary  penances.  The  poem,  however,  both 
requires  and  deserves  a  more  particular  ana- 
lysis. 

The  first  book  or  canto  opens  with  a  slight 
sketch  of  the  invasion,  and  proceeds  to  the 
fatal  defeat  and  heart-struck  flight  of  Roderick. 
The  picture  of  the  first  descent  of  the  Moorish 
invaders,  is  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's 
broader  and  more  impressive  manner.  He  is 
addressing  the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

"  Thou  saw'st  the  dark  blue  waters  flash  before 
Their  ominous  way,  and  whiten  round  their  keels  ; 
Their  swarthy  myriads  darkening  o'er  thy  sands. 
There,  on  the  beach,  the  misbelievers  spread 
Their  banners,  flaunting  to  the  sun  and  breeze : 
Fair  shone  the  sun  upon  their  proud  array. 
White  turbans,  glitt'ring  armour,  shields  engraii'd 
With  gold,  and  scymitars  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  the  breezes,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  their  long  flags  outrolling,  and  display 
The  blazon'd  scrolls  of  blasphemy." — pp.  2,  3. 

The  agony  of  the  distracted  king,  as  he 
flies  in  vain  from  himself  through  his  lost  and 
mined  kingdom;  and  the  spectacle  which 
every  where  presented  itself  of  devastation 
and  terror,  and  miserable  emigration,  are  rep- 
resented with  great  force  of  colouring.  At 
the  end  of  the  seventh  day  of  that  solitary 
and  despairing  flight,  he  arrives  at  the  portkl 
of  an  ancient  convent,  from  which  all  its  holy 
tenants  bad  retired  on  the  approach  of  the 
Moors,  except  one  aged  priest,  who  had  staid 
to  deck  the  altar,  and  earn  his  crown  of  martyr- 
dom from  the  infidel  host.  By  him  Roderick 
is  found  grovelling  at  the  foot  of  the  cross,  and 
drowned  in  bitter  and  penitential  sorrows. — 
He  leads  him  in  with  compassionate  soothings, 
and  supplicates  him  before  the  altar  to  be  of' 
comfort,  and  to  trust  in  mercy,  The  result  is 
told  with  great  feeling  and  admirable  efiect : 
and  the  worthy  father  weeps  and  watches  with 
his  penitent  through  the  night :  and  in  the 
morning  resolves  to  forego  the  glories  of  mar- 


tyrdom for  his  sake,  and  to  Dear  liim  company 
in  the  retreat  to  which  he  is  hastening.  They 
set  out  together,  and  Rx  themselves  in  a  little 
rocky  bay,  opening  out  to  the  lonely  roar  of 
the  Atlantic. 

"  Behind  them  was  the  desert,  off''ring  fruit 
And  water  for  their  need  ;  on  either  side 
The  while  Sand  sparkling  to  the  sun  ;  in  front, 
Great  Ocean  with  its  everlasting  voice, 
As  in  perpetual  jubilee,  pioclaim'd 
The  wonders  of  the  Almighty,  filling  thus 
The  pauses  of  llieir  fervent  orisons. 
Where  better  could  the  wanderers  rest  than  here  ?" 

p.  W. 

The  Second  Book  begins  with  stating,  that 
Roderick  passed  twelve  months  in  penance 
and  austerities,  in  this  romantic  retreat. — ^At 
the  end  of  that  time,  his  ghostly  father  dies; 
and  his  agonies  become  more  intolerable,  in 
the  utter  desolation  to  which  he  is  now  left. 
The  author,  however,  is  here  a  little  unlucky 
in  two  circumstances,  which  he  imagines  ahd 
describes  at  great  length,  as'  aggravating  his 
unspeakable  misery ; — one  is  the  tameness  of 
the  birds, — of  which  we  have  spoken  already 
— the  other  is  the  reflection  which  he  very 
innocently  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  lonely 
King,  that  all  the  trouble  he  hag  taken  in  dig- 
ging his  own  grave,  will  now  be  thrown  away, 
as  there  will  probably  be  nobody  to  stretch 
him  out,  and  cover  him  decently  up  in  it  I — 
However  he  is  clearly  inade  out  to  be  very 
miserable ;  and  prays  for  death,  or  for  the 
imposition  of  some  more  active  penai^ce-- 

——  "  any  thing 
But  stillness,  and  this  dreadful  solitude!" 

At  length  he  is  visited,  in  his  sleep,  by  a 
vision  of  his  tender  mother ;  who  gives  him 
her  blessing  in  a  gentle  voice,  and.  says, 
"Jesus  have  mercy  on  thee."  The  air  and 
countenance  of  this  venerable  shade,  as  she 
bent  in  sorrow  over  her  unhappy  son,,  are 
powerfully  depicted  in  the  following  allusion 
to  her  domestic  calamities.  He  traced  there, 
it  seems,  not  only  the  settled  sadness  of  her 
widowhood — 

"  But  a  more  mortal  wretchedness  than  when 
Wiiiza's  ruflians  and  the  red- hot  brass 
Had  done  their  work,  and  in  her  arms  she  held 
Her  eyeless  husband ;  wip'd  away  the  sweat 
Which  still  his  tortures  forc'd  from  every  pore  ; 
Cool'd  his  scorch'd  lips  with  medicinal  herbs, 
And  pray'd  the  while  for  patience  for  herself 
And  him , — and  pray'd  for  vengeance  too  I  and  found 
Best  comfort  in  her  curses." — pp.23,  24. 

While  he  gazes  on  this  piteous  countenance, 
the  character  of  the  vision  is  suddenly  al- 
tered ;  and  the  verses  describing  the  alteration 
afford  a  good  specimen  both  of  Mr.  Southey's 
command  of  words,  and  of  the  profusion  with 
which  he  sometimes  pours  them  out  on  his 
readers. 

——  "  And  lo !  her  form  was  chang'd  ! 
Radiant  in  arms  she  stood  !  a  bloody  Cross 
Gleam'd  on  her  breastplate  ;  in  her  shield  display'd 
Erect  a  Lion  ramp'd  ;  her  helmed  head 
Rose  like  the  Berecynthian  Goddess  crown'd 
With  lowers,  and  in  her  dreadful  hand  the  sword, 
Red  as  a  fire-brand  blaz'd !  Anon  the  tramp 
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Of  horsemen,  and  (he  din  of  multitudes 
Moving  to  moi-lal  conflict,  rung  around  ; 
The  baitle-song,  the  clang  of  sword  and  shield, 
War-cries  and  tumult,  strife  and  hate  and  rage, 
Blasphemous  prayers,  confusion,  agony. 
Rout  and  pursuit,  and  death !  and  over  all 
The  shout  of  Victory  ...  of  Spain  and  Victory  !" 

pp.  24,  25. 

In  awaking  from  this  prophetic  dream,  he 
resolves  to  seek  occasion  of  active  service, 
in  such  humble  capacity  as  becomes  his  fallen 
fortune ;  and  turns  from  this  &st  abode  of  his 
penitence  and  despair. 

The  Third  Book  sets  him  on  his  heroic  pil- 
g^rimage ;  and  opens  with  a  fine  picture. 

"'  'Twas  now  the  earliest  morning ;  soon  the  Sun, 
Rising  aboye  Albardos,  pour'd  his  light 
Amid  the  forest,  and  with  ray  aslant 
Ent'ring  its  depth  illum'd  the  branchless  pines ; 
Brighten'd  their  bark,  ting'd  with  a  redder  hue 
Its  rusty  stains,  and  cast,  along  the  floor 
Long  lines  of  shadow,  where  they  rose  erect, 
Like  pillars  of  the  temple.    With  slow  foot 
Roderick  pursued.his  way."— ^p.  27. 

We  do  not  know  that  we  could  extract  from 
the  whole  book  a  more  characteristic  passage 
than  that  which  describes  his  emotion  on  ms 
first  return  to  the  sight  of  mau;  and  the  altered 
aspect  of  his  fallen  people.  He  approaches  to 
the  walls  of  Leyria. 

"  The  sounds,  the  sight 

Of  turban,  girdle,  robe,  and  scymitar, 

And  tawny  skins,  awoke  contending  thoughts 

Of  anger,  shame,  and  anguish  in  the  Goth! 

The  unaccustom'd  face  of  human-kind 

Confus'd  him  now,  and  through  the  streets  he  went 

With  hagged  mien,  and  countenance  like  one 

Craz'd  or  bewilder' d. 

"  One  stopt  him  short. 
Put  alms  into  his  hand,,  and  then  desir'd. 
In  broken  Gothic  speech,  the  moon-struck  man 
To  bless  him.     With  a  look  of  vacancy 
Roderick  receiv'd  the  alms ;  his  wand'ring  eye 
Fell  on  the  money ;  and  the  fallen  King, 
Seeing  his  own  royal  impress  on  the  piece, 
Broke  out  into  a  quick  convulsive  voice. 
That  seem'd  like  laughter  first,  but  ended  soon 
In  hollow  groans  supprest ! 
A  Christian  woman  spinning  at  her  door 
Beheld  him,  and  with  sudden  pity  touch'd. 
She  laid  her  spindle  by,  and  running  in 
Took  bread,  and  following  after  call'd  him  back, 
And  placing  in  his  passive  hands  the  loaf. 
She  said,  Christ  Jesua  for  his  Moth^r'ssake 
Have  mercy  on  thee !    With  a  look  that  seem'd 
Like  idiotcy,  he  heard  her,  and  stood  still, 
Staring  awhile ;  then  bursting  into  tears 
Wept  like  a  child  ! 

"  But  when  he  reach'd 
The  open  fields,  and  found  himself  alone 
Beneath  the  starry  canopy  of  Heaven, 
The  sense  of  solitude,  so  dresidful  late, 
Was  then  repose  and  comfort.    There  he  stopt 
Beside  a  little  rill,  and  brake  the  loaf; 
And  shedding  o'er  that  linaccustonrl'd  food 
Painful  hut  quiet  tears,  with  grateful  soul 
He  breath'd  thanksgiving  forth ;  then  made  his  bed 
On  heath  and  myrtle."— pp.  28—30. 

After  this,  he  journeys  pn  through  deserted 
hamlets  and  desolated  towns,  till,  on  entering 
the  silent  streets  of  Auria,  yet  black  with 
conflagration,  and  stained  with  blood,  the 
yestiges  of  a'  moie  heroic  resistance  appear 
before  him. 

"  Helmet  and  turban,  scymitar  and  sword, 
Christian  and  Moor  in  death  promiscuous  lay 


Each  where  they  fell ;  and  blood-flakes,  pardh'd 

and  crack'd 
Like  the  dry  slime  of  some  receding  flood  ; 
And  half-burnt  bodies,  which  allur'd  from  far 
The  wolf  and  raven,  and  to  impious  food 
Tempted  the  houseless  dog." — p.  36. 

While  he  is  gazing  on  this  dreadful  scene 
with  all  the  sympathies  of  admiration  and 
sorrow,  a  young  and  lovely  woman  rushes 
from  the  ruins,  and  implores  him  to  assist  her 
in  burying  the  bodies  of  her  child,  husband, 
and  parents,  who  all  lie  mangled  at  her  feet. 
He  sadly  complies;  and  listens,  with  beating 
heart  and  kindling  eyes,  to  the  vehement  nar- 
rative and  lofty  vow  of  revenge  with  which 
this  heroine  closes  her  stqry.  The  story  itself 
is  a  little  commonplace ;  turning  mainly  upon 
her  midnight  slaughter  of  the  Moorish  cap- 
tain, who  sought  to  make  love  to  her  after  the 
sacrifice  of  all  her  family ;  but  the  expression 
of  her  patriotic  devotedness  and  religious  ar- 
dour of  revenge,  is  given  with  great  energy; 
as  well  as  the  effect  which  it  produces  on  the 
waking  spirit  of  the  King.  He  repeats  the 
solemn  vow  which  she  has  just  taken,  and 
oonsultus  her  as  to  the  steps  that  may  be  taken 
for  rousing  the  valiant  of  the  land  to  their  as- 
sistance. The  high-minded  Amazon  then 
asks  the  name  of  her  first  proselyte. 

"  Ask  any  thing  but  that ! 

The  fallen  King  replied.     My  name  was  lost 
When  from  the  Goths  the  sceptre  past  away !" 

She  rejoins,  rather  less  felicitously,  "Then 
be  thy  name  Maceahee  ;^'  and  sends  him  on  an 
embassage  to  a  worthy  abbot  among  the 
mountains;  to  whom  he,  forthwith  reports 
what  he  had  seen  and  witnessed.  Upon  hear- 
ing the  story  of  her  magnanimous  devotion, 
the  worthy  priest  instantly  divines  the  name 
of  the  heroine. 

"  Oh  none  but  Adosinda !  . .  none  but  she,  .  . 
None  but  that  noble  heart,  which  was  the  heart 
Of  Auria  while  it  stood — its  life  and  strength, 
More  than  her  father's  presence,  or  the  arm 
Of  her  brave  lord,  all  valiant  as  he  was. 
Hers  was  the  spirit  which  inspir'd  old  age,  * 

Ambitious  boyhood,  girls  in  timid  youth. 
And  virgins  in  the  beauty  of  their  spring, 
And  youthful  mothers,  doting  like  herself 
With  ever-anxious  love :  She  breath'd  through  all 
That  zeal  and  that  devoted  faithfulness. 
Which  to  the  invader's  threats  and  promises 
Turn'd  a  deaf  ear  alike,"  &c.— pp.  53^-54. 

The  King  then  communes  on  the  afiairs  of 
Spain  with  this  venerable  Ecclesiastic  and  his 
associates ;  who  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
lofty  mien  which  still  shines  through  his  sunk 
and  mortified  frame. 

"  They  scann'd  his  countenance :    But  not  a  trace 
Belray'd  the  royal  Goth  !  sunk  was  that  eye 
Of  sov'reignty  ;  and  on  the  emaciate  cheek 
Had  penitence  and  anguish  deeply  drawn 
Their  furrows  premature, .  .  forestalling  time, 
And  shedding  upon  thirty's  brow,  more  snows 
Than  threescore  winters  in  their  natural  course 
Might  else  have  sprinkled  there." — p.  57. 

At  length,  the  prelate  lays  his  consecrating 
hands  on  him ;.  and  sends  him  to  Pelayo,  the 
heir-apparent  of  the  sceptre,  then  a  prisoner 
or  hostage  at  the  court  of  the  Moorish  prince, 
to  say  that  the  mountaineers  are  still  unsub- 
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diied,  and  look  to  hira  to  guide  them  to 
vengeance. 

These  scenes  last  through  two  books ;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth,  Eoderick  sets 
out  on  his  mission.  Here,  while  he  reposes 
himself  in  a  rustic  inn,  he  hears  the  assem- 
bled guests  at  once  lamenting  the  condition 
of  Spain,  and  imprecating  curses  on  the  head 
of  its  guilty  King.  He  says  a  few  words  vehe- 
mently for  himself;  and  is  supported  by  a 
venerable  old  man,  in  whom  he  soon  recog- 
nises an  ancient  servant  of  his  mother's  house 
— the  guardian  and  playmate  of  his  infant 
days.  Seonre  from  discovering  himself,  he 
musters  courage  to  ask  if  his  mother  be  still 
alive;  and  is  soothed  to  milder  sorrow  by 
learning  that  she  is.  At  dawn  he  resumes 
his  course ;  and  kneeling  at  a  broken  crucifix 
on  the  road,  is  insulted  by  a  Moor,  who  po- 
litely accosts  him  with  a  kick,  and  the  -dig- 
nified address  of  "God's  curse  confound 
thee !"  for  Which  Roderick  knocks  him  down, 
and  stabs  hira  with  his  own  dagger.  The 
worthy  old  man,  whOse  name  is  Siverian, 
comes  up  just  as  this  feat  is  performed^  and 
is  requested  to  assist  in  "  hiding  thecarnon;" 
after  which  they  proceed  lovingly  together. 
On  their  approach  to  Cordoba,  the  old  man 
calls  sadly  to  mind  the  scene  which  he  had 
witnessed  at  his  last  visit  to  that  place,  some 
ten  years  before,  when  Roderick,  in  the  pride 
of  his  youthful  triumph,  had  brought  the 
haughty  foe  of  his  father  to  the  grave  where 
his  ashes  were  iSterred,  and  his  gentle  mother 
came  to  see  that  expiation  made.  The  King 
listens  to  this  commemoration  of  his  past 
glories  with  deep,  but  suppressed  emotion ; 
and  entering  the  chapel,  falls  prostrate  on  the 
grave  of  his  father.  A  majestic  figure  starts 
for\vard  at  that  action,  in  the  dress  of  penitence 
and  mourning;  and  the  pilgrims  recognise 
Pelayo,  to  whom  they  both  come  commis- 
sioned.   This  closes  the  Sixth  Book. 

The  Seventh  contains  their  account  of  the 
estate  of  affairs,  and  Pelayo's  solemn  accept^ 
ance  of  the  dangerous  service  of  leaving  tne 
meditated  insurrection.  The  abdicated  mon- 
arch then  kneels  down  and  hails  him  King 
of  Spain !  and  Siverian,  though  with  mourn* 
ful  remembrances,  folIoVi's  the  high  example. 

The  Eighth  Book  continues  this  midnight 
conversation;  and  introduces  the  young  Al- 
plionso,  Pelayo's  fellow-prisoner,  at  the  Moor- 
ish court,  who  is  then  associated  lb  their 
counsels,  and  enters  with  eager  deHght  into 
their  plans  of  escape.  These  two  books  are 
rather  dull;  though  not  without  force  and 
dignity.  The  worst  thing  in  them  m  a  bit  of 
rhetoric  of  Alphonso,  who  complains  that  his 
delight  in  watching  the  moon  setting  over  his 
native  hills,  was  all  spoiled,  on  looking  up  and 
seeing  the  Moorish  crescent  on  the  towers ! 

The  Ninth  Book  introduces  an  important 
person — Florinda,  the  unhappy  daughter  of 
Count  Julian.  She  sits  muffled  by  Pelayo's 
■way,  as  he  returns  from  the  chapel ;  aiid  begs 
a  boon  of  him  ih  the  name  of  Roderick,  the 
chosen  friend  of  his  youth.  He  asks  who  it 
is  that  adJQres  hinx  by  that  beloved  but  now 
unutfered  name : — 


"  She  bar'd  her  face,  and,  looking  up,  replied, 
Florinda '.  .  .  Shrinking  then,  with  both  her  hands 
She  hid  herself,  and  bow'd  her  head  abas'd 
Upon  her  knee  !— 
Pelayo  stood  confus'd :  He  had  not  seen 
Count  Julian's  daughter  sinee,  in  Rod'rick's  court, 
Glittering  in  beauty  and  in  innocence, 
A  radiant  Vision,  in  her  joy  she  mov'd ! 
More  like  a  poet's  dream,  or  form  divine. 
Heaven's  prototype  of  perfect  womanhood, 
So  lovely  was  the  presence, ,  .  than  a  thing 
Of  earth  and  perishable  elements." — p.  110. 

She  then  tells  him,  that  wretched  as  she  is. 
the  renegade  Orpas  seeks  her  hand;,  and 
begs  his  assistance  to  send  her  beyond;  his 
reach,  to  a  Christian  land.  He  promised  that 
she  shall  share  his  own  fate ;  and  they  part 
till  evening. 

The  Tenth  Book  sends  all  the  heroic  party 
upon  their,  night  pilgrimage  to  the  mountains 
of  Asturia.  Roderick  and  Siverian  had  gone 
before.  Pelayo,  with  Alphonso  and  Florinda, 
follow  in  the  disguise  of  peasants.  Their 
midnight  march,  in  that  superb  climate,  is 
vmell  described  :-- 


'  The  favouring  moon  arose^ 


To  guide  them  on  their  flight  through  upland  piiths 
Remote  frptn  freqnentage,  and  dales  retir'd. 
Forest  and  mountain  glen.     Before  their  feet 
The  tire-flies,  swarming  in  the  woodland  shade. 
Sprung  up  like  sparks,  and  twinkled  round  their 

way ; 
The  timorous  blackbird,  starting  at  their  step, 
Fled  from  the  thicket,  with  shrill  note  of  fear  j 
And  far  below  them  in  the  peopled  dell, 
When  all  the  soothitig  sounds  of  feve  had  ceas'd. 
The  distant  watch-dog's  Voice  at  tiiries  was  heard, 
Answering  the  nearer  wolf.    All  through  the  night 
Among  the  hills  they  travell'd  silently ; 
Till  when  the  Stars  were  setting,  at  what  hour 
The  breath  of  Heaven  is  coltot,  they  beheld 
Within  a  Ibhely  grove  tjie  expected  fire. 
Where  Rod'rick  and  bis  comrade  anxiously 
Look  for  the  appointed  meeting." 

"  Bright  rose  the  flame  replenish' d ;  it  ilium' d 
The  cork-tree's  furrow'il  rind,  its  rifts  and  swells 
And  redder  scars,  . ,  and  where  itfe  aged  boughs 
O'erbower'd  the  travellers,  cast  upon  the  leaves 
A  floating,  grey,  unrealising  gleam." — pp.  117, 118. 

The  rest  soon  Sink  in  sefene  and  untroubled 
sleep :  But  Roderick  and  Florinda,  little  dream- 
ing of  each  other's  presence,  are  kept  awake 
by  bitter  recollections.  At  last  she  approaches 
him ;  and,  aWed  by  the  sanctity  of  his  air  attd 
raiment,  kneels  down  before  him,  arid  asks  if 
he  knows  who  the  Wfetoh  is  who  thus  grovels 
before  him.    He  answers  that  he  does  nOt: — 

"  Then  said  she,  '  Hei'e  thou  seest 
One  who  is  known  too  fiitally  for  all,  .  . 
The  daughter  of  Count  Julian !'  .  .  .  Well  it  was 
For  Hod  rick  that  no  eye  beheld  him  how ! 
From  head  to  foot  a  sharper  pang  than  death 
ThriU'd  him !  his  heart,  as  at  a  mortal  stroke, 
Ceas'd  from  its  functions;  his  breath  fail' d."-p.lSO. 

The  darkness  and  her  own  emotions  pre- 
vent her,  however,  from  observing  him,  and 
she  proceeds : — 

"  '  Father  I  at  length  she  said*  all  tongues  amid 

This  general  ruin  shed  their  bitterness 

On  Rod'rlclt  J  load  his  memory  with  reproach, 

And  with  their  curses  pefsebute  his  soul.'  . . . 

'  Why  shouldst  thou  tell  me  this?'  exclaim'd  the 

Goth,  ; 

From  his  cold  forehead  wiping  as  he  spake     [guilt 
The  death-like  moisture:  . .  Why  ot  Rod'rick'* 
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Tell  me  ?  Or  thinkest  thou  I  know  it  not ! 
Alas !  who  halh  not  heard  the  hideous  tale 
Of  Kod'rick's  shame  !'  " 

" 'There!  she  cried, 
Drawing  her  body  backward  where  she  knelt, 
And  stretchirfg  forth  her  arras  with  head  uprais'd, , . 
There  !  it  pursues  me  still !  .  .  I  came  to  thee. 
Father,  fur  comfort — and  thou  heapest  fire 
Upon  my  head  !     But  hear  me  patiently, 
And  let  me  undeceive  thee  !     Self-abas'd, 
Not  to  arraign  another,  do  I  come !  . . 
I  come  a  self-accuser,  self-condenin'd. 
To  take  upon  myself  the  pain  deserv'd  ; 
For  I  have  drank  the  cup  of  bitterness. 
And  having  drank  therein  of  heavenly  grace, 
I  must  not  put  away  the  cup  of  shame. 

"  Thus  as  she  spake  she  falter'd  at  the  close. 
And  in  that  dying  fall  her  voice  sent  forth 
Somewhat  of  its  original  sweetness.    *  Thou ! . . 
Thou  self-abas'd !'  exelaim'd  theastonish'd  King ; . . 
'Thou  self-coodemn'd!'  .  .  The  cupof  shame  for 

thee ! 
Thee  .  .  thee,  Florinda !'  .  ,  But  the  very  excess 
Of  passion  check'd  his  speech." — pp.  121,  122. 

Still  utterly  unconscious  of  her,  strange  con- 
fessor, she  goes  on  to  explain  herself: — 

— ^  "  '  I  lov'd  the  King !  . . 
Tenderly,  passionately,  madly  lovM  him ! 
Sinful  it  was  to  Iqye  a  child  of  earth 
With  such  entire  devotion  as  I  lov'd 
Rod'rick,  the  heroic  Prifioe,  the  glorious  Gfoth  ! 
He  was  the  sunshine  of  my  soul !  and  like 
A  flower,  I  liv'd  and  fiourish'd  in  his  light 
Oh  bear  not  with  me  thus  impatiently  ! 
No  tale  of  weakness  this,  that  in  the  act 
Of  petittence,  indulgeitt  to  itself, 
With  garrulous  palliation  half  repeats 
The  sin  it  ill  repents,    I  will  be  brief.'  " 

pp.  123,  124. 

She  then  describes  the  unconscious  grovpth 
of  their  nautual  passion — enlarges  upon  her 
own  imprudence  in  affording  him  opportuni- 
ties of  declaring  it — and  expresses  her  con- 
viction, that  the  wretched  catastrophe  was 
brought  about,  not  by  any  premeditated  guilt, 
but  in  a  moment  of  delirium,  which  she  had 
herself  been  instrumental  in  bringing  on : — 

"  '  Here  then,  0  Father,  at  thy  feet  I  own 
Myself  the  guiltier ;  and  fiill  well  I  knew 
These  were  histhoughts !  But  vengeance  master'd 
And  in  ray  agony  I  curst  the  man  [me, 

W.h6m  I  lov'd  best.' 

'  Dost  thou  recall  that  curse  1' 
Cried  Rod'rick,  in  a  deep  and  inward  voice, 
Still  with  his  head  depress'd,  and  covering  still 
His  countenance.     '  Recall  it  ?'  she  exelsim'd  ; 
'  Father !  I  came  to  thee  because  I  gave 
The  reins  to  wrath  too  long . .  because  I  wrought 
His  ruin,  death,  and  infanaiy.  .  .  O  God, 
Forgive  the  wicked  vengeance  thus  indulg'd  ! 
As  I  forgive  the  King!'  '''-p.  132. 

Roderick  again  stops  her  enthusiastic  self- 
accusation,  and  rejects  her  too  generous  vin- 
dication Qi  the  King;  and  turning  to  Siveman, 
adds— r 

i  "  '  To  that  old  man,'  said  he, 

'  And  to  the  mother  of  the  unhappy  Goth, 
Tell,  if  it  please  thee,  not  what  thou  hast  pour'd 
Into  my  secret  ear,  but  that  the  child 
For  whom  they  mourn  with  anguish  unallay'd 
Sinn'd  not  from  vicious  will,  or  heart  corrupt, 
But  fell  by  fatal  circumstance  betray'd  ! 
And  if,  in  charity  to  them,  thou  say'st 
Something  to  palliate,  sonselbing  to  excuse 
An  act  of  srtdden  frenzyt.  when  the  fiend 


O'ercame  him,  thou  wilt  do  for  Roderick 
All  he  could  ask  thee,  all  that  can  be  done 
On  earth,  and  all  his  spirit  could  endure  !' 
Then,  vent'ring  towards  her  an  imploring  look, 
'  Wilt  thou  join  with  me  for  his  soul  in  prayer  V 
He  said,  and  trembled  as  he  spake.    That  voice 
Of  sympathy  was  like  Heaven's  influence. 
Wounding  at  once  and  comforting  the  soul. 
'  0  Father !  Christ  requite  thee !'  she  exclaim'd  ; 
'  Thou  hast  set  free  the  springs  which  with'ring 

Have  clos'd  too  long.'  " •  [griefs 

'  "  Then  in  a  firmer  speech, 
'  For  Rod'rick,  for  Count  Julian,  and  myself, 
Three  wretchedest  of  all  the  human  race! 
Who  have  destroy'd  each  other  and  ourselves. 
Mutually  wrong'd  and  wronging — let  us  pray  !" 

pp.  133,  134. 

There  is  great  po.v^er,  we  think,  and  great 
dramatic  talent,  in  this  part  of  the  poern. 
The  meeting  of  Roderick  and  Florinda  was  a 
touchstone  for  a  poet  who  had  ventured  on 
such  a  subject ;  and.  Mr.  Southey,  we  must 
say^,  has  come  out  of  the  test,  of  standard 
weight  and  purity. 

The  Eleventh  Book  brings  them  in  safety 
to  the  castle  of  Count  Pedro,  the  Fs^ther  of  the 
young  Alphonso,  formerly  the  feudal  foe,  but 
now  the  loyal  soldier  of  Pelajo.  They  find 
him  arming  in  his  courts,  with  all  his  vassalSj . 
to  march  instantly  against  the  Moors:  And 
their  joyful  welcome,  and  the  parental  delight 
of  father  and  mother  at  the  return  of  their 
noble  boy,  are  very  beautifully  described. 

The  Twelfth  Canto  continues  these  prepa- 
rations.— The  best  part  of  it  is  the  hasty  and 
hopeful  investiture  of  the  *oung  Alphonso, 
with  the  honours  of  knighthood,  The  mix- 
ture of  dqmestic  affection  with  military  ar- 
dour, and  the  youthful  innocence,  ingenuous 
modesty,  and  unclouded  hopes  of  that  bloom- 
ing age,  are  feelingly  combined  in  the  follow- 
ing amiable  picture,  in  which  the  classical 
reader  will  recognise  many  touches  of  tiue 
Homeric  description : — 

"  Rejoicing  in  their  task. 
The  servants  of  the  house  with  emulous  love 
Dispute  the  charge.     One  brings  the  cuirass,  one 
The  buckler ;  this  exultingly  displays 
The  sword,  his  comrade  lifis  the  helm  on  high  : 
Greek  artists  in  the  imperial  city  forg'd 
That  splendid  armour,  perfect  in  their  craft ; 
With  curious  skill  they  wrought  it,  fram'd  alike    ' 
To  shine  amid  the  pageantry  of  war, 
And  for  the  proof  of  battle.    Many  a  time 
Alphonso  from  his  nurse's  lap  had  slretch'd 
His  infant  hand  toward  it  eagerly,   / 
Where,  gleaming  to  the  central  fire,  it  hung 

High  on  the  hall. 

No  season  this  for  old  solemnities  ! 

For  wassailry  and  sport ;  .  .  the  bath,  the  bed, 

The  vigil,  .  .  all  preparatory  rites 

Omitted  now,  . .  here  in  the  face  of  Heaven, 

Before  the  vassals  ofthis  father's  house, 

With  them  in  instant  peril  to  partake 

The  chance  of  life  or  death,  the  heroic  boy 

Dons  his  first  arms  I  the  coated  scales  of  steel 

Which  o'er  the  tunic  to  his  knees  depend  ; 

The  hose,  the  sleeves  of  mail :  bareheaded  then 

He  stood.    But  when  Count  Fedro  took  the  spurs, 

And  bent  his  knee,  in  service  to  his  son, 

Alphonso  from  that  gesture  half  drew  back. 

Starting  in  rev'rence,  and  a  deeper  hue 

Spread  o'er  the  glow  of  joy  which  flush'd  his  cheeks. 

Do  thou  the  rest,  Pelayo!  said  the  Count 

So  shall  the  ceremony  of  this  hour 

Exceed  in  honour  what  in  form  it  lacks." 

pp.  147—149. 
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The  ceremony  is  followed  by  a  solemn  vow 
of  fidelity  to  Spain,  and  eternal  war  with  the 
Infidel,  administered  by  Roderick,  and  devout- 
ly taken  by  the  young  Knight,  and  all  his  as- 
sembled followers. 

The  Thirteenth  Book  containsabrief  account 
of  the  defeat  of  a  Moorish  detachinent  by  this 
faithful  troop ;  and  of  the  cowardice  and  re- 
buke of  Count  Eudon,  who  had  tamely  yielded 
to  the  invaders,  and  is  disinissed  with  scorn 
to  the  castle  which  his  brave  countrymen  had 
redeemed.  They  then  proceed  to  guard  or 
recover  the  castle  of  Pelayo. 

The  Fourteenth  Book  describes  their  happy 
arrival  at  that  fortress,  at  the  fall  of  evening ; 
where,  though  they  do  not  find  his  wife  and 
daughters,  who  had  retired  for  safety,  to  a 
sacred  cave  in  the  mountains,  they  meet  a 
joyful  and  triumphant  band  of  his  retainers, 
returning  from  a  glorious  repulse  of  the  Moors, 
and  headed  by  the  inspiring  heroine  Adosinda ; 
who  speedily  recognises  in  Roderick  her 
mournful  assistant  and  first  proselyte  at  Auria, 
while  he  at  the  same  moment  discovers, 
among  the  ladies  of  ber  train,  the  calm  and 
venerable  aspect  of  his  beloved  mother, 
Rusilla. 

The  Fifteenth  Book  contains  the  history  of 
his  appearance  before  that  venerated  parent. 
Unable  to  sleep,  he  had  wandered  forth  before 
dawn — 

"that  morn 

With  its  cold  dewsjiiight  bathe  his  throbbing  brow, 
And  wiih  its  breattFallay  the  fev'rish  heat 
That  burnt  within.    Alas  !  the  galea  of  njorn 
Reach  not  the  fever  of  a  wounded  heart '. 
How  shall  he  meet  his  mother's  eye,  how  make 
His  secret  known,  and  from  that  voice  rever'd 
Obtain  forgiveness  1 — p.  179. 

While  he  is  meditating  under  what  pretext 
to  introduce  himself,  the  good  Siverian  comes 
to  say,  that  his  lady  wishes  to  see  the  holy 
father  who  had  spoken  so  charitably  of  her 
unhappy  son. — The  succeeding  scene  is  very 
finely  conceived,  and  supported  with  great 
judgment  and  feeUng. 

"  Count  Julian's  daughter  with  Rusilla  sate  ; 
Both  had  been  weeping,  both  were  pale,  but  calm. 
With  head  as  for  humility  abas'd 
Rod'rick  approach'd,  and  bending,  on  his  breast 
He  cross'd  his  humble  arms.    Rusilla  rose 
In  reverence  to  the  priestly  character. 
And  with  a  mournful  eye  regarding  him, 
Thus  she  began.     '  Good  Father,  I  have  heard 
From  my  old  faithful  servant  and  true  friend, 
Thou  didst  reprove  the  inconsiderate  tongue. 
That  in  the  anguish  of  its  spirit  pour'd 
A  curse  upon  my  poor  unhappy  childi! 

0  Father  Maccabee,  this  is  a  bard  world. 
And  hasty  in  its  judgments  !     Time  has  been. 
When  not  a  tongue  within  the  Pyrenees 
Dar'd  whisper  in  dispraise  of  Rod'rick's  name. 
Now,  if  a  voice  be  rais'din  his  behalf, 

'Tis  noted  for  a  wonder;  and  the  man 

Who  utters  the  strange  speech  shall  be  admir'd 

For  such  excess  of  Christian  charity. 

Thy  Christian  charily  hath  not  been  lost ;  , , 

Father,  I  feel  its  virtue: . .  it  hath  been 

Balm  to  my  heart '.' .  .  With  words  and  grateful 

Ail  that  is  left  me  now  for  gratitude,  .  .    [tears,  .  . 

1  thank  thee !  and  beseech  thee  in  thy  prayers 
That  thou  wilt  still  remember  Rod'rick's  name.' " 

pp.  180, 181. 


The  all-enduring  King  shudders  at  these 
words  of  kindness ; — but  repressing  his  emo- 
tion— 

"  '  O  venerable  Lady,  he  replied. 

If  aught  may  comfort  that  unhappy  soul 

It  must  be  thy  compassion,  and  thy  prayers. 

She  whom  he  most  hath  wrong'd,  she  who  alone 

On  earth  can  grant  forgiveness  for  his  crime 

She  hath  forgiven  him  !  and  thy  blessing  now 

Were  all  that  he  could  ask,  .  .  all  that  could  bring 

Profit  or  consolation  to  his  soul, 

If  he  hath  been,  as  sure  we  may  believe, 

A  penitent  sincere.'  " — p.  182. 

Florinda  then  asks  his  prayers  for  her  un- 
happy and  apostate  father ;  arid  his  advice  as 
to  the  means  of  rejoining  him. 

"  While  thus  Florinda  spake,  the  dog  who  lay 
Before  RusiUa's  feet,  eyeinghim  long 
And  wistfully,  had  recognis  d  at  length, 
Chang'd  as  he  was,  and  in  those  sordid  weeds, 
His  royal  master !     And  he  rose  and  lick'd 
His  wiiher'd  hand ;  and  earnestly  look'd  up 
With  eyes  whose  human  meaning  did  not  need 
The  aid  of  speech  ;  and  moan'd,  as  if  at  once 
To  court  and  chide  the  long-withheld  caress ! 
A  feeling  uncommix'd  with  sense  of  guilt 
Or  shame,  yet  painfallest,  thrill'd  through  the  King; 
But  he,  to  self-control  now  long  inured, 
Represt  his  rising  heart,"  &c. — p.  166. 

He  makes  a  short  and  pious  answer  to  the 
desolate  Florinda ; — and  then — 

"  Deliberately,  in  self-possession,  still. 
Himself  from  that  most  painful  interview 
Dispceding,  he  withdrew.    The  watchful  dog 
Follow'd  his  footsteps  cloge.    But  he  retir'd 
Into  the  thickest  grove ;  there  giving  way 
To  his  o'erburthen'd  nature,  from  all  eyes 
Apart,  he  cast  himself  upon  the  ground, 
And  threw  his  arms  around  the  dog  !  and  cried, 
While  tears  stream'd  down,  '  Thou,  Theron,  then 

hast  known 
Thy  poor  lost  master, . .  Theron,  none  but  thou !'" 

p.  187. 

The  Sixteenth  Book  contains  the  re-union 
of  Pelayo's  family  in  the  cave  of  Covadonga. 
His  morning  journey  to  the  place  of  this  glad 
meeting,  through  the  enchanting  scenery  of 
his  nativfe  hills,  and  with  the  joyous  company 
of  self-approving  thoughts,  is  well  described. 

Arrived  at  last  upon  the  lonely  platform 
which  masks  the  cave  in  which  the  springs 
burst  out,  and  his  children  are  concealed,  he 
sounds  his  bugle  note;  and  the  rock  gives  up 
its  inhabitants !  There  is  something  anima- 
ting and  impressive,  but  withal  a  little  too 
classical  and  rapturous,  in  the  full-length  pic- 
ture of  this  delightful  scene. 

"  But  when  a  third  and  broader  blast 
Rung  in  the  echoing  archway,  ne'er  did  wand, 
With  magic  poWer  endued,  call  up  a  sight 
So  strange,  as  sure  in  that  wild  soHtude 
It  seem'd  when  from  the  bowels  of  the  rook, 
The  mother  and  her  children  hasten' d  fort!  ' 
She  in  the  sober  charms  and  dignity 
Of  womanhood  mature,  nor  verging  yet 
Upon  decay  ;  in  eesiure  like  a  qiieen, 
Such  inborn  and  nabitual  majesty 
Ennobled  all  her  steps :  .  .  Favila  such 
In  form  and  stature,  as  the  Sea  Nymph's  son. 
When  that  wise  Centaur,  from  his  cave,  well- 
Beheld  the  boy  divine  his  growing  strength  [pleas'd 
Against  some  shaggy  lionet  essay  ! 
And  fixing  in  the  half-grown  mane  his  hands. 
Roll  with  him  in  fierce  dalliance  intertwin'd ! 
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But  like  a  creature  of  some  higher  sphere 

His  sister  came.    She  scarcely  touch' d  the  rock, 

So  light  was  Hermesind's  aerial  speed. 

Beauty  and  grace  and  innocence  in  her 

In  heavenly  union  shone.     One  who  had  held 

The  faith  of  elder  Greece,  would  sure  have  thought 

She  was  some  glorious  nymph  of  seed  divine,   - 

Oread  or  Dryad,  of  Diana's  train 

The  youngest  and  the  loveliest !  yea  She  seem'd 

Angel,  or  soul  beatified,  from  realms 

Of  bliss,  on  errand  of  parental  iove 

To  earth  re-sent."— pp.  197,  198. 

"  Many  a  slow  century,  since  thai  day,  hath  fill'd 

Its  course,  and  countless  multitudes  have  trod 

With  pilgrim  feet  that  consecrated  cave ; 

Yet  not  m  all  those  ages,  amid  all 

The  untold  concourse,  hath  one  breast  been  swoln 

With  such  emotions  as  Pelayo  felt 

That  hour."— p.  201. 

The  Seventeerith  Book  brings  back  the 
Btory  to  Roderick ;  who,  with  feelings  more 
reconciled,  but  purposes  of  penitence  and 
mortification  as  deep  as  ever,  and  as  resolved, 
muses  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  on  past  and 
future  fortunes. 

"  Upon  a  smooth  grey  stone  sate  Eod'rick  there ; 
The  wind  above  him  stirt'd  the  hazel  boughs, 
And  murm'ring  at  his  feet  the  river  ran. 
He  sate  with  folded  arms  and  head  declip'd 
Upon  his  breast,  feeding  on  bitter  thoughts. 
Til!  Nature  gave  him  in  the  exhausted  sense 
Of  woe,  a  respite  something  like  repose  !       • 
And  then  the  quiet  sound  of  gentle  winds 
And  waters  with  their  lulling  consonance 
Beguil'd  him  of  himself.    Of  all  within 
Oblivious  there  he  sate;  sentient  alone 
Of  outward  nature,  .  .  of  the  whisp'ring  leaves 
That  sooth' d  his  ear,  . .  the  genial  breath  of  heaven 
That  fann'd  his  cheek,  .  .  the  stream's  perpetual 

flow. 
That,  with  its  shadows  and  its  glancing  lights. 
Dimples  and  thread-like  motions  infinite, 
For  ever  varying  and  yet  still  the  same. 
Like  time  toward  eternity,  ran  by. 
Resting  his  head  upon  his  Hester's  knees, 
Upon  the  bMk  beside  him  Theron  lay." 

*  pp.  205,  206. 

In  this  quiet  mood,  he  is  accosted  by  Sive- 
rian,  who  entertains  liinr  with  a  long  account 
of  Pelayo's  belief  in  the  iimocence,  or  com- 
parative innocence,  of  their  beloved  Roderick ; 
and  of  his  own  eager  and  anxious  surmises 
that  he  may  still  be  alive. 

The  Eighteenth  Book,  which  is  rather  long 
and  heavy,  contains  the  account  of  PeJayo'g 
coronation.  The  best  part  of  it,  perhaps,  is 
the  short  sketch  of  his  lady's  affectionate 
exultation  in  his  glory.  When  she  saw  the 
preparations  that  announced  this  great  event — 


"her  eyes 


Brighten'd.     The  quicfcen'd  action  of  the  blood 
Ting'd  with  a  deeper  hue  her  glowing  cheek  ; 
And  on  her  lips  there  sate  a  smile,  which  spake 
H^he  honourable  pridq  of  perfect  love  ; 
Rejoicing,  for  her  husband's  sake,  to  share 
The  lot  he  Chose,  the  perils  he  defied. 
The  lofty  fortune  which  their  faith  foresaw." 

p.  218. 

Roderick  bear?  a  solemn  part  in  the  lofty 
ceremonies  of  this  important  day ;  and,  with 
a  calm  and  resolute  heart,  beholds  the  alle- 
giance of  his  subjects  traiisferred  to  his  heroic 
kinsman. 

The  Nineteenth  Book  is  occupied  with  an 
interview  between  Roderick  and  his  mother, 


who  has  at  last  recognised  him ;  and  even 
while  she  approves  of  his  penitential  abandon- 
ment of  the  world,  tempts  him  with  bewitch- 
ing visions  of  recovered  fame  and  glory,  and 
of  atonement  made  to  Florinda,  by  placing 
her  in  the  rank  of  his  queen.  He  continues 
firm,  however,  in  his  lofty  purpose,  and  the 
pious  Princess  soon  acquiesces  in  those  pious 
resolutions;  and,  engaging  to  keep  his  secret, 
gives  him  her  blessing,  and  retires. 

The  Twentieth  Book  conducts  us  to  the 
Moorish  camp  and  the  presence  of  Count 
Julian.  Orpas,  a  baser  apostate,  claims  the 
promised  hand  of  Florinda;  and  Julian  ap- 
peals to  the  Moorish  Prince,  whether  the 
law  of  Mahomet  admits  of  a  forced  marriage. 
The  Prince  attests  that  it  does  not ;  and  then 
Julian,  who  has  just  learned  that  his  daughter 
was  in  the  approaching  host  of  Pelayo,  ob- 
tains leave  to  despatch  a  messenger  to  invite 
her  to  his  arms. 

The  Twenty -first  Book  contains  the  meet- 
ing of  Julian  with  his  daughter  and  Roderick ; 
under  whose  protection  she  comes  at  evening 
to  the  Moorish  camp,  and  finds  her  father  at 
his  ablutions  at  the  door  of  his  tent,  by  the 
side  of  a  clear  mountain  spring.  On  her  ap- 
proach, he  clasps  her  in  his  arms  with  over- 
flowing love. 

"  '  Thou  hast  hot  then  forsaken  me,  my  child. 

Howe'er  the  inexorable  will  of  Fate 

May  in  the  world  which  is  to  come  divide 

Our  everlasting  destinies,  in  this 

Thou  wilt  not,  O  my  child,  abandon  me !' 

And  then  with  deep  and  interrupted  voice, 

Nor  seeking  to  restrain  his  copious  tears, 

'  My  blessing  be  upon  thy  head !'  he  cried, 

A  father's  blessing  !  though  all  faiths  were  false. 

It  should  not  lose  its  worth!  .  .  .  She  lock'd  her 

Around  his  neck,  and  gazing  in  his  face         [hands 

Through  streaming  tears,  exclaim'd,  '  Oh  never 

more, 
Here  or  hereafter,  never  let  us  part !'  " — p.  258. 

He  is  at  first  ofiended  with  the  attendance 
and  \priestly  habit  of  Roderick,  and  breaks 
out  into  some  infidel  taunts  upon  creeds  and 
churchmen;  but  is  forced  at  length  to  honoui 
the  firmness,  the  humility,  and  candour  of 
this  devoted  Christian.  He  poses  him,  how- 
ever, in  the  course  of  their  discussion,  by 
rather  an  unlucky  question. 

"  '  Thou  preachest  that  all  sins  may  be  effac'd  : 
la  there  forgiveness,  Christian,  in  thy  creed    [thee. 
For  Rod'rick'a  crime?  .  .  For  Rod'rick,  and  for 
Count  Julian '.'  said  the  Goth ;  and  as  he  spake 
Trembled  through  every  fibre  of  his  frame, 
'  The, gate  of  Heaven  is  open !'     Julian  threw 
His  wrathful  hand  aloft,  and  cried,  'Away  ! 
Earth  could  not  hold  us  both;  nor  can  one  Heaven 
Contain  my  deadliest  enemy  and  me  !'  " — p.  269. 

This  ethical  dialogue  is  full  of  lofty  senti- 
ment and  strong  images ;  but  is,  on  the  whole 
rather  tedious  and  heavy.  One  of  the  newest 
pictures  is  the  following ;  and  the  sweetest 
scene,  perhaps,  that  which  closes  the  booh 
immediately  after: — 

"  '  Meihinks  if  ye  would  know 
How  visitations  of  calamity 
Affect  the  pious  soul,  'lis  shown  ye  there  ' 
Look  yonder  at  that  cloud,  which  through  the  skjr 
Sailing  alone,  doth  cross  in  her  career 
The  rolling  moon !    I  watch'd  it  as  it  came 
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Anddeem'd  ihe  deep  opaque  would  blot  her  beams ; 
But,  melting  like  a  wreath  of  snow,  it  hangs 
In  folds  ot  wavy  silver  round,  and  clothes 
The  orb  with  richer  beauiies  than  her  own, 
Then  passing,  leaves  her  in  her  light  serene.' — 

"  Thus  having  said,  the  pious  suff'rer  sate, 
Beholding  with  nx'd  eyes  that  lovely  orb. 
Which  through  the  azure  depth  alone  pursues 
Her  course  appoinied  ;  wiih  indiff'rent  beams 
Shining  upon  the  silent  hills  around, 
And  the  dark  tents  of  that  unholy  host, 
Who,  all  unconscious  of  impending  fate. 
Take  iheir  last  slunjher  there.    The  camp  is  still ', 
The  fires  have  moulder'd ;  and  the  breeze  which 
The  soft  and  snowy  embers,  just  lays  bare     [stirs 
At  times  a  red  and  evanescent  light. 
Or  for  a  moment  wakes  a  feeble  flame. 
They  by  the  fountain  hear  the  stream  below, 
Whose  murmurs,  as  the  wind  arose  nrfell. 
Fuller  or  fainter  reach  the  ear  aitun'd. 
And  now  the  nightingale,  not  distant  far. 
Began  her  solitary  song  ;  and  pour'd 
To  the  cold  moon  a  richer,  stronger  strain 
Than  that  with  which  the  lyric  lark  salutes 
The  new-born  day.    Her  deep  and  thrilling  song 
SeemM  with  its  piercing'melody  to  reach. 
The  soul ;  and  in  mysterious  unison 
Blend  with  ail  thoughts  of  geintleness  and  love. 
Their  hearts  were  open  to  the  healing  power 
Of  nature  ;  and  the  splendour  of  the  night. 
The  flow  of  wafers,  and  that  sweetest  Iny 
Came  to  them  Wke  a  copious  e-vening  dew. 
Falling  on  vernal  herbs  which  thirst  for  rain." 

pp.  374—275. 

The  Twenty-second  Book  is  fuller  of  busi- 
ness than  of  poetry.  The  vindictive  Orpas 
petsuades  the  Moorish  leader,  that  Julian 
meditates  a  defection  from  his  cause ;  and,  by 
working  on  his  suspicious  spirit,  obtains  his 
consent  to  his  a.ssassinatioa  on  the  first  con- 
venient opportunity. 

The  Twenty-third  Book  recounts  the  car- 
nage and  overthrow  of  the  Moors  in  the  Strait 
of  Covadouga.  Deceived  by  false  intelligence, 
and  drunk  with  deceitful  hope,  they  advance 
up  the  long,  and  precipitous  defile,  along,  the 
cliffs  and  ridges  of  which  Pelayo  had  not  only 
stationed  his  men  in  ambush,  but  had  piled 
huge  stones  and  trunks  of  trees,  ready  to  be 
pushed  over  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  in  the 
lower  pass.  A  soft  summer  mist  hanging  upon 
the  side  of  the  cliffs  helps  to  conceal  these 
preparations ;  and  the  whole  line  of  the  Infidel 
is  irretrievably  engaged  in  the  gulf,  when 
Adositida  appears  on  a  rook  in  the  van,  and, 
with  her  proud  defiance,  gives  the  word,  which 
is  the  signal  for  the  assault.  The  whole  de- 
scription is,  as  usual,  a  little  overworked,  but 
is  unquestionably  striking  and  impressive. 

"  As  the  Moors 

Advanc'd,  the  Chieftain  in  the  van  was  seen, 
Known  by  his  arms,  and  from  the  crag  a  voice 
Prbnonrtc'd  his  name,.  .  .  'Alcahman,  hoa !  look 
Alcahman  !'     As  (he  floating  mist  drew  up      tup! 
It  had  divided  there,  and  open'd  round 
The  Cross ;  pan  clinging  lo  the  rock  beneath, 
Hov'ring  and  waving  part  in  fleecy  folds, 
A  canopy  of  silver.  Tight  co,ndens'd 
To  shajte  and  eubstanee.    In  the  midst  there  stood 
A  female  form,  one  hand  upon  the  Cros^, 
The  other  rais'd  in  menacing  act.    Below 
Loose  flow'd  her  raiment,  but  her  breast  wasarm'd. 
And  helmeied  her  head.     The  Moorturn'd  pale, 
For  on  the  walls  of  Auria  he  had  seen 
That  well-known  figure,  and  had  well  heliev'd 
Hhe  rested  with  the  dead.    '  What,  hoa  I'  she  cried, 
Alcahman  !     In  the  name  of  all  who  tell 


At  Auria  in  the  massacre,  this  hour 

i  summon  thee  before  the  throne  of  God, 

To  answer  for  Ihe  innocent  blood  !     This  hour! 

Moor,  Miscreant,  Murderer,Childof  Hell!  thishoiir 

I  summon  thee  to  judgment '.  . .  .  In  the  name 

Of  God  !  for.  Spain  and  Vengeance. 

From  voice  to  voice  on  either  side  it  past 

With  rapid  repetition,  . .  '  In  the  name 

Of  God !  for  Spain  and  Veitgeance  '.'  and  fortkfiih 

On  either  side,  along  the  whole  defile, 

The  Asturians  shouting,  in  the  name  of  God, 

Set  the  whole  ruin  loose ;  huge  trunks  and  stones, 

And  loosen'd  crags !    Down,  down  they  roU'd  with 

rush, 
And  bound,  and  fhund'ring  force.  Such  was  the  fall 
As  when  some  city  by  the  labouring  earth 
Heav'd  from  iiS  strong  foundations  is  cast  down, 
And  all  its  dwellings,  towers,  and  palaces, 
In  one  wide  desolation  prostrated. 
From  end  to  end  of  that  long  strait,  the  crash 
Was  heard  continuous,  and  commixt  with  souijds 
More  dreadful,  shrieks  of  horror  and  despair, 
And  death,  . .  the  wild  and  agonising  cry 
Of  that  whole  host,  in  otie  destruction  whelm'd," 

pp.  298,  299. 

The  Twenty-fourth  Book  is  full  of  tragical 
matter,  and  is  perhaps  the  most"  interesting  of 
the  whols  piece.  A  Moor,  en' the  instigation 
of  Orpas  and  Abulcacem,  pierces-' Julian  wjth 
a  mortal  wound ;  who  thereupon  exhorts  his 
captains,  already  disgusted  with  the  jealous 
tyranny  of  the  InfiJel,  to  rejoin  the  standard 
and  the  faith  of  their  country  ;  and  then  re- 
quests to  be  borne  into  a  neighbouring  church, 
where  Florinda  has-  been  praying  for  his  con- 
Version, 

— —  "  They  rais'd  him  from  the  earth ; 
He,  knitting  as  they  lified  him  his  brow. 
Drew  in  through  open  lips  and  teeih  firm-olos'd 
His  painful  breath,  and  on  his  lance  laid  hand. 
Lest  its  long  shaft  should'  shake  the  mortal  wound. 
Gently  his  men  with  slow  and  steady  step 
Their  suflT'ring  burthen  bore  ;  and  in  the  Church, 
Before  the  altar,  laid  him  down,  his  head 
Upon  Florinda's  knees." — pp.  307,  308. 

He  then,  on  the  solemn  adjurat%n  of  Ro- 
derick, renounces  the  bloody  faith  to  which 
he  had  so  long  adhered-;  and  reverently  re- 
ceives at  his  hand  tlie  sacrament  of  reconcili- 
ation and,,  peace.  There  is  great  feeling  aud 
energy  we  think,  in  what  follows : — 

"  That  dread  offite  done. 
Count  Julian  with  amazement  saw  the  Priest  ■ 
Kneel  down  before  him.     '  By  the  sacrampnt, 
Which  we  have  here  partaken  !'  Roderick  cried, 
'  In  this;  most  awful  moment.     By  that  hope,  . . 
That  holy  faith  which  comforts  thee  in  death, 
Grant  ihy  forgiveness,  Julian,  ere  thou  diest! 
Behold  the  man  who  most  hath  injur d'thee! 
Rod'rick!  the  wretched  Goih,  the  guilty  cause 
Of  all  thy  guilt,  .  .  the  unworthy  instruinent 
Of  thy  redemption,  .  .  kneels  before  thee  here, 
And  prays  to  be  forgiven  !' 

'  Roderick  !'  exelaim'd 
The  dying  Count,  ,  .  '  Roderick  !'  . .  and  from  the 
With  violent  eflFort,  half  he  raiii'd  himself;      [floor, 
The  spear  hung  heavy  in  his  side  ;  and  pain 
And  weakness  overcame  him,  that  he  fell 
Back  on  his  daughter's  lap.  '  O  Death,'  cried  he, . 
Passing  his  hand  across  his  cold  damp  brow,  . , 
'  Thou  tamest  the  strong  limb,  and  conquerest 
The  stubborn  heart !  But  yesterday  I  said 
One' Heaven  could  not  contain  mine  enemy 
And  me  ;  and  now  I  lift  my  dying  voice  ' 

To  say,  Forgive  me,  Lord  !  as  I  forgive  [eyes 
Him  who  hath  done  the  wrong  !'  .  .'He  clos'd  his 
A  moment ;  then  with  sudden  impulse  cried, 
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"Rod'riftk,  thy  wife  is  dead! — the  Church  hath 

power 
To  free  ihee  from  thy  vows !     The  broken  heart 
Might  yet  be  heal'd,  the  wrong  redress' d,  the  throne 
Rebuilt  by  that  same  liand  which  pull'd  it  down  ! 
Ai^d  these  curst  Africans  .  .  .  Oh  for  a  month 
Of  that  waste  life  which  millions  misbestow  ! . . '  " 

pp.  311,312. 

Returning  weakness  then  admonishes  him, 
however,  of  the  near  approach  of  death ;  and 
he  begs  the  friendly  hand  of  Roderick  to  out 
short  his  pangs,  by  drawing  forth  the  weapon 
which  clogs  the  wound  in  nis  side.  He  then 
gives  him  his  hand  in  kindness — blesses  and 
kisses  his  heroic  daughter,  and  expires.  The 
cojicluding  lines  are  full  of  force  and  tender- 
ness. 

"  When  from  her  father's  body  she  arose, 
Her  ihet'k  was  flusK'd,  and  in  her  eyes  there  beam'd 
A  wilder  brightness.     On  the  Goth  she  gaz'd  ! 
While,  underneath  the  emotions  of  that  hour 
Exhausted  life  gave  way  !     '  O  God !'  she  said, 
Lifiing  her  hands,  '  thou  hast  restor'd  me  all,  . . 
Ail . .  in  one  hour !'  .  .  .  and  around  his  neck  she 
threw  [ven !' 

Her  arms  and  cried,  '  My  Roderick  !  mine  in  Hea- 
Groaning,  he  claspt  her  close!  and  in  that  act 
And  agony  her  happy  spirit  fled  !"^-p.  313. 

The  Last  Book  describes  the  recognition 
and  e.xploits  of  Roderick  in  the  last  of  his  bat- 
tles. After  the  revolt  of  Julian's  army,  Orpas, 
by  whose  counsels  it  had  been  chiefly  occa- 
sioned, is  sent  forward  by  the  Moorish  leader, 
to  try  to  win  them  back;  and  advances  in 
front  of  the  line,  demanding  a  parley,  mount- 
ed on  the  beautiful  Orelio,  the  famous  war 
horse  of  Roderick,  who,  roused  at  that  sight, 
obtains  leave  from  Pelayo  to  give  the  renegade 
his  answer ;  and  after  poUring  out  upon  hira^ 
some  words  of  abuse  and  scorn,  seizes  the 
reins  of  his  trusty  steed ;  and 

— ^  "  '  How  now,'  he  cried, 
'  Orelio !  ojicompanion,  . .  my  good  horse  !'  . . 
Off  with  thlFrecrcant  burthen !'  .  .  .  And  with  that 
He  rais'd  bi.i  hand,  and  rear'd,  and  bacfc'd  the  steed, 
To  that  remember'd  voice  and  arm  of  power 
Obedient.    Down  the  helpless  traitor  fell, 
Violently  thrown;  and  Roderick  over  him. 
Thrice  led,  with  just  and  unrelenting  hand, 
"The  trampling  hoofs.     '  Go,  join  WiiiziJ  now. 
Where  he  lies  howhng,'  the  avenger  cried, 
'  And  tell  him  Roderick  sent  thee  !'  "—pp.318, 319. 

He  then  vaults  upoii  the  noble  horse ;  and 
fitting  Count  J  ulian's  sword  to  his  grasp,  rushes 
in  the  van  of  the  Christian  army  into  the  thick 
array  of  the  Infidel, — where,  unanmed  as  he 
is,  and  clothed  in  his  penitential  robes  of 
waving  black,  he  scatters  death  and  terror 
around  him,  and  cuts  his  way  clean  through 
the  whole  host  of  his  opponents.  He  there 
descries  the  army  of  Pelayo  advancing  to  co- 
operate ;  and'as  he  rides  up  to  them  with  his 
wonted  royal  air  and  gesture,  and  on  his  well- 
known  steed  of  royalty,  both  the  King  and 
Siverian  are  instaiitaneously  struck  with  the 
apparition;  and  marvel  that  the  weeds  of 
penitence  should  so  long  have  concealed  their 
sovereign.  Roderick,  unconscious  of  this  re- 
cognition, briefly  informs  them  of  what  has 
befallen,  and  requests  the  horiourable  rites  of 
Christian  sepulture  for  the  unfortunate  Julian 
and  hjs  daughter. 
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"  '  In  this, — aad  all  things  else,'— 
Pelayo  answer'd,  looking  wistfully 
Upon  the  Goth,  'thy  pleasure  shall  he  done!' 
Then  Rod'rick  saw  that  he  was  known — and  turn'd 
His  head  away  in  silence.     But  the  old  man 
Laid  hold  upon  his  bridle,  and  look'd  up 
In  his  master's  face — weeping  and  silently  ! 
Thereat  the  Goth  with  fervent  pressure  took 
His  hand,  and  bending  down  towards  him,  said, 
'  My  good  Siverian,  go  not  thou  this  day 
To  war !  I  charge  thee  keep  thyself  from  harm  ! 
Thou  art  past  the  age  for  combats ;  and  with  whom 
Hereafter  should  thy  mistress  talk  of  me, 
If  thou  wert  gone  ?'  " — p.  330. 

He  then  borrows  the  defensive  armour  of  this 
faithful  servant;  and  taking  a  touching  and 
affectionate  leave  of  him,  vaults  again  on  the 
back  of  Orelio ;  and  placing  himself  without 
explanation  in  the  van  of  the  army,  leads  ihem 
on  to  the  instant  assault.  The  renegade  lead- 
ers fall  on  all  sides  beneath  his  resistless 
blows. 

"  And  in  the  heat  of  fight. 

Rejoicing  and  forgetful  of  all  else, 

Set  up  his  cry  as  He  was  wont  in  youth,  [well ! 

'  Rod'kick  the  Goth  !'  ^  .  .  his  war-cry,  known  so 

Pelayo  eagerly  took  up  the  word. 

And  shouted  out  his  kinsman's  name  belov'd, 

'  Rod'rick  the  Goth  !    Rod'rick  and  Victory ! 

Rod'rick  and  Vengeance !'     Odoar  gave  it  forth  ; 

Urban  repeated  it ;  and  through  his  ranks 

Cbunt  Pedro  sent  the  cry.     Not  from  the  field 

Of  his  great  victoi'y,  when  Witiza  fell, 

With  louder  acclamations  had  that  name 

Been  borne  abroad  upon  the  winds  of  heaven." 

— ^"  O'er  the  field  it  spread, 
All  hearts  and  tongues  uniting  in  the  cry  ; 
Mountains,  and  rocks,  and  vales  re-echo'd  round ; 
And  he  rejoicing  in  his  strength  rode  on,     [smote. 
Laying  on  the  Moors  with  that  good  sword  ;  and 
And  overthrew,  and  scatter'd,  and  destroy'd. 
And  trampled  down  !  and  siill  at  every  blow 
Exultingly  he  sent  the  vvar-cry  forth. 
'  Rod'rick  the  Goth  '.  Rod'rick  and  Victory ! 
Rod'rick  and  Vengeance  !'  " — pp.  334,  335. 

The  carnage  at  length  is  over,  and  the  field 
is  won ! — but  where  is  he  to  whose  name  and 
example  the  victory  is  owing! 

"  Upon  the  banks 

Of  Sella  was  Orelio  found  ;  his  legs 
And  flanks  incarnadin'd,  his  poitral  sinear'd 
With  froth,  and  foam,  and  gore,  his  silver  mane 
Sprinkled  with  blood,  which  hung  on  every  hair, 
Aspers'd  like  dew-drops :  trembling  there  he  stood 
From  the  toil  of  battle ;  and  at  times  sent  forth 
His  tremulous  voice  far-echoing  loud  and  shrill ; 
A  frequent  anxious  cry,  with  which  he  seem'd 
To  call  the  master  whom  he  lov'd  so  well, 
And  who  had  thus  again  forsaken  him. 
Siveriun's  helm  and  cuirass  on  the  grass 
Lay  near ;  and,  Julian's  sword,  its  hilt  and  chain 
Cliitted  with  blood  !  But  where  was  he  whose  hand 
Had  wielded  it  so  well  that  glorious  day  ?  .  .  . 
Days,  months,  and  years,  and  generations  pass'd, 
And  centuries  held  their  course,  before,  far  oflF 
Within  a  hermitage  near  Viseu's  walls, 
A  humble  Tomb  was  found,  which  bore  inscrib'di 
In  ancient  characters,  King  Rod'rick's  name  t" 

pp.  339,  340i 

These  copious  extracts  must  have  se-MletJ 
our  readers'  opinion  of  this  poem ;  and  thougb 
they  are  certainly  taken  from  the  better  parts, 
of  it,,  we  have  no  wish  to  disturb  the  forcible 
impression  which  they  must  have  been  the 
means  of  producing.  Its  chief  faslt  undoubt- 
edly is  the  monotony  of  its  ti-agic  and  soieaaa 
2M 
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tone — the  perpetual  gloom  with  which  all  its 
scenes  are  overcast — and  the  tediousriess  with 
which  some  of  them  are  developed.  There 
UK  many  dull  passages,  in  short,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  heavy  reading— rsome 
filliriess,  and  a  good  deal  of  affectation.  But 
the  beauties,  upon  the  whole,  preponderate ; — 
and  these,  we  hope.  Speak  for  themselves  in 
the  passages  we  have  already  extracted. 

The  versification  is  smooth  and  melodious, 
though  too  uniformly  drawn  out  into  long  and 
linked  sweetness.  The  diction  is  as  usual 
more  remarkable  for  copiousnefss  than  force ; — 
and  though  less  defaced  than  formerly ,  with 
phrases  of  affected  simplicity  and  infantine 


pathos,  is  still  too  much  speckled  with  strange 
words ;  which,  whether  they  are  old  or  new, 
are  not  English  at  the  present  day — and  ive 
hope  never  will  become  so.  What  use  or  or- 
nament does  Mr.  Southey  expect  to  derive  for 
his  poetry  from  such  words  as  avid  and  aweafe, 
and  miriphrygiate  ?  or  leman  and  weedery,  fre- 
qu.entage  and  yotithhead,  and  twenty  inore  aa 
pedantic  and  affected  ?  What  good  is  there 
either,  we  should  like  to  know,  in  talking  of 
"oaken  galilee's,"  or  "incarnadined  poitralsj" 
or  "all-able  Providence,"  and  such  other 
points  of  learning? — If  poetry  is  intended  for 
general  delight,  ought  not  its  language  to  be 
generally  intelligible  1 


(IDecEmber,  1816.) 

Childe  HaroWs  Pilgrimage,  Canto  the  Third.    By  Lord  Byron.    8vo.  pp.79.    London:  1816. 
The  Prisoner  of  Shillon,  and  other  Poems.  By  Lord  Bykon.   8vo.  pp.60.  London:  1816.* 


If  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  leaves 
the  deepest  impression  on  the  minds  of  its 
readers — and  this  is  not  the  worst  test  of  its 
excellence — Lord  Byron,  we  tliink,  must  be 
allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  his  distin- 
guished contemporaries.  He  has  not  the  va- 
riety of  Scott — nor  the  delicacy  of  Campbell — 
nor  the  absolute  truth  of  Cmbbe — nor  the 
polished  sparkling  of  Moore ;  but  in  force  of 
diction,  and  inextinguishable  energy  of  senti- 
ment, he  clearly  surpasses  them  all.  "Words 
that  breathe,  and  thoughts  that  burn,"  are  not 
merely  the  ornaments,  but  the  common  staple 
of  his  poetry ;  and  he  is  not  inspired  or  im- 
pressive only  in  some  happy  passages,  but 
through  the  whole  body  and  tissue  of  his 
composition.  It  was  an  unavoidable  condition, 
perhaps,  of  this  higher  excellence,  that  his 
scene  should  be  narrow,  and  his  persons  few. 
To  compass  such  ends  as  he  had  in  view,  it 
was  necessary  to  reject  all  ordinary  agents, 
and  all  trivial  combinations.  He  could  not 
possibly  be  amusing,  or  ingenious,  or  playful ; 
or  hope  to  maintain  the  requisite  pitch  of  in- 
terest by  the  recitation  of  sprightly  adventures, 
or  tke  opposition  of  common  characters.  To 
produce  great  effects,  in  short,  he  felt  that  it 
was  necessary  to  deal  only  with  the  greater 
passions — with  the  exaltations  of  a  daring 
fancy,  and  the  errors  of  a  lofty  intellect — with 
the  pride,  the  terrors,  and  the  agonies  of 

*  I  hm-e  akeady  said  sp  much  of  Lord  Byron  wiih 
reference  to  his33ramaiicproducuonB,  thatlcannot 
now  afff^rd  to  rrepubliBii  more  than  one  other  paper 
on  the  aubjeolof  his  poetry  in  general :  .4nd  I  se- 
lect thi«a  rather  because  it  refers  to  a  greater  variety 
of  these  .connposiiions,  ihan  because  it  deals  with 
such  as  «re  either  absolutely  the  best,  or  the  most 
characteiristic  of  his  genius.  The  truth  is,  however, 
thai  all  his  writings  are  cbaracterislic  j  and  lead, 
pretty  much  alike,  to  those  views  of  the  dark  and 
the  briglit  parts  of  his  nature,  which  have  led  me,  I 
fear  i(ttough  almosi  irresistibly)  into  observations 
more  personal  to  the  character  of  the  author,  lhan 
dhould  generally  be  permitted  to  a  mere  literary 


strong  emotion — the  fire  and  air  alone  of  our 
human  elements^ 

In  this  respect,  and  in  his  general  notion  of 
the  end  and  the  means  of  poetry,  we  have 
sometimes  thought  that  his  views  fell  more 
in  with  those  of  the  Lake  poets,  than  of  any 
other  existing  party  in  the  poetical  common- 
wealth :  And,  in  some  of  his  later  productions 
especially,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  his  occasional  approaches  to  the  style 
and  manner  of  this  class  of  writers.  Lord 
Byron,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  like 
all  other  persons  of  a  quick  sense  of  beauty, 
and  sure  enough  of  their  own  originality  to 
be  in  no  fear  of  paltry  imputations,  is  a  grfiat 
mimic  of  styles  and  manners,  and  a  great 
borrower  of  external  character.  I^and  Scott, 
accordingly,  are  full  of  imitation* of  all  the 
writers  from  whom  they  have  ever  derived 
gratification  ;  and  the  two  most  original  writers 
of  the  age  might  appear,  to  superficial  ob- 
servers, to  be  the  most  deeply  indebted  to 
their  predecessors.  In  this  particular  instance, 
we  have  no  fault  to  find  with  Lord  Byron : 
For  undoubtedly  the  finer  passages  of  Words- 
worth and  Southey  have  in  them  wherewithal 
to  lend  an  impulse  to  the  utmost  ambition  of 
rival  genius ;  and  their  diction  and  manner  of 
writing  is  frequently  both  striking  and  original. 
But  we  must  say,  that  it  would  afford  us  still 
greater  pleasure  to  find  these  tuneful  gentle- 
men returning  the  compliment  which  Lord 
Byron  has  here  paid  to  their  talents)  and 
forming  themselves  on  the  model  rather  of 
his  imitations,  than  of  their  own  originals. — 
In  those  imitations  they  will  find  that,  though 
he  is  sometimes  abundantly  mystical,  he 
never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  indulges  in  ab- 
solute nonsense — never  takes  his  lofty  flights 
upon  mean  or  ridiculous  occasions  —  and, 
above  all,  never  dilutes  his  strong  concep- 
tions, and  magnificent  imaginations,  with  a 
flood  of  oppressive  verbosity.  On  the  con 
trary^  he  is,  of  all  living  writers,  the  most 
concise  and  condensed ;  and,  we  would  fain 
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liope,  may  go  far,  by  his  example,  to  redeem 
the  great  reproach  of  our  modern  literature — 
its  intolerable  prolixity  and  redundance.  In 
his  nervous  and  mknty  lines,  we  find  no  elab- 
orate amplification  of  common  sentiments — 
no  ostentatious  polishing  of  pretty  expres- 
sions ;  and  we  really  think  that  the  brilliant 
success  which  has  rewarded  his  disdain  of 
those  paltry  artifices,  should  put  to  shame  for 
ev6r  that  puling  and  self-admiring'  race,  who 
can  live  through  half  a  volume  On  the  stock' 
of  a  single  thought,  and  expatiate  over  divers 
fair  quarto  pages  with  the  details  of  one  te- 
dious description.  In  Lord  Byron,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  have  a  perpetual  stream  of  thick- 
coming  fancies — an  eternal  spring  of  fresh- 
blown  images,  which  seem  called  into  exist- 
ence by  the  sudden  flash  of  those  glowing 
thoughts  and  overwhelming  emotions,  that 
struggle  for  expression  through  the  whole  flow 
of  his  poetry — and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is 
often  abrupt  and  irregular,  a  force  and  a  charm 
which  frequently  realise  all  that  is  said  of  in- 
spiration. 

With  all  these  undoubted  claims  to  our 
admiration,  however,  it  is  impossible  t6  deny 
that  the  noble  author  before  us  has  still  some- 
thing to  learn,  and  a  good  deal  to  correct.  He 
is  frequently  abrupt  and  careless,  and  some- 
times obscure.  There  are  marks,  occasion- 
ally, of  efibrt  and  straining  after  an  emphasis, 
which  is  generally  spontaneous ;  and,  above 
all,  there  is  far  too  great  a  monotony  in  the 
moral  colouring  of  his  pictures,  and  too  miich 
repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  maxims. 
He  delights  too  exclusively  in  the  delineation 
of  a  certain  morbid  exaltation  of  chaira'cterand 
feeling — a  sort  of  demoniacal  sublimity,  not 
without  some  traits  of  the  ruined  Archangel. 
He  is  haunted  almost  perpetually  with  the 
image  of  a  being  feeding  and  fed  upon  by 
violent  passioiis,  and  the  recollections  of  the 
catastrophes  they  have  occasioiied:  And, 
though  worn  out  by  their  past  indulgence, 
unable  to  sustain  the  burdeti  of  an  existence 
which  they  do  not  continue  to  animate  .■—full 
of  pride,  and  revenge,  and  obduracy — disda:in- 
ing  life  aijd  death,  and  mahkind  and  hirnseJf ' 
—and  trampling,  in  his  scorn,  not  only  upon 
the  falsehood  and  formality  of  polished  life, 
but  Upon  its  tame  virtues  and  slavish  devo- 
tion :  Yet  envying,  by  fits,  tlje  very  beings  he 
despises;  and  melting  into  mere  softness  'and 
compassion,  when  the  helplessness  of  child- 
hood or  the  frailty  of  w6man  make  an  appeal 
fo  his  generosity.  Such  is  the  persbh  with 
whom  we  are  called  upon  almost  exclusively 
to  sympathise  in  all  the, greater  productions 
of  this  distinguished  writer : — In  Childe  Harold 
—in  the  Corsair — in  Lara^n  the  Siege  of 
Corinth  —  in  Parisina,  and  in  most  of  the 
smaller  pieces. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  such  a  charac- 
ter better  than  Lord  Byron  has  done  in  all 
these  productions — or  indeed  to  represent  any 
tbiligmore  terrible  in  its  anger,  or  more  attrac- 
tive in  its  relenting.  In  point  of  effect,  We 
Ceadily  admit,  that  no  one  character  can  be 
more  poetical  or  impressive : — But  it  is  really 
too  much  to  find  the  scene  perpetually  filled 


by  one  character — ^not  only  in  all  the  acts  of 
each  several  drama,  but  in  all  the  different 
dramas  of  the  series; — and,  grand  and  im- 
pressive as  it  is,  w^  feel  at  last.that  these  very 
qualities  make  some  relief  ndore  indispensable, 
arid  oppress  the  spirits  of  ordinary  mortals 
withtoo  deep  an  impreS^on  of  awe  and  re- 
pvilsion.  There  is  too  much  guilt  in  short,  and 
too  mubh  gloom,  in  the  leading  character: — 
and  though  it  be  a  fine  thing  to  gaze,  now 
and  then,  on  stormy  seas,  and  thunder-shaken 
rhountains,  we  should  prefer  passing  our  days 
in  sheltered  valleys,  and  by  the  murmur  of 
calmer  waters. 

We  are  aware  that  these  metaphors  may  be 
turned  against  us — and  that,  without  meta- 
phor, it ,  may  be  said  that  men  do  not  pass 
their  days  in  reading  poetry — and  that,  as  they 
may  look  into  Lord  Byron  only  about  as  often 
as  they  look  abroad  lipori  tempests,  they  have 
no  more  reason  to  complain  of  hiiii  for  being 
grand  and  gloomy,  than  to  complain  of  the 
same  qualities  in  the  glaciers  and  volcanoes 
which  they  go  so  far  to  visit.  Painters,  too, 
it  may  be  said,  have  often  gained  great  repu- 
tation by  their  representations  of  tigers  and 
others  ferocious  animals,  or  of  caverns  and 
banditti — arid  poets  should  be  allowed,  with- 
out reproach,  to  indulge  in  analogous  exer- 
cises. We  are  far  from  thinking  that  there  is 
no  weight  in  these  considerations ;  and  feel 
how  plausibly  it  may  be  said,  that  we  have 
rib  better  reason  for  a  great  part  of  our  cotai- 
plaint,  than  that  an  author,  to  whom  we  are 
already  very  greatly  indebted,  has  chosen 
rathelr  to  please  himself, '  than  us,  in  the  use 
he' makes  of  his  talents. 

This,  no  doubt,  seems  both  unreasonable 
and  ungrateful :  But  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  a  public  benefactor  becomes  a  debtor  to 
the  public;  and  is;  in  some  degree,'respOnsi- 
ble  for  the.  employment  of  those  gifts  which 
seem  to  be  conferred  upon  him,  not  merely 
for  hi's  oWn  delight,  but  for  the  delight  and 
improvement  Of  hife  fellows  through  all  gene- 
rations. Independent  of  this,  however,  we 
thirik  there  is  a  reply  to  the  apology.  A  great 
living  poet  is  not  like  a  distant  volcano.  Or  an 
occasional  tempest.  He  is  a  volcano  in  the» 
heart  of  our  land,  and  a  cloud  that  hangs  over 
bur  dwellings ;  and  we  have  soine  reason  to 
complain,  if,  instead  of  genial  warmth  and 
grateful  shade,  he  voluntarily  darkens'  and 
inflames  onr  atmosphere  with  perpetual  fiery 
explosions  and  pitchy  vapours.  Lord  Byron's 
poetry,  in  short,  is  too  attractive  and  too 
famous  to  lie  dormant  or  inoperative ;  and, 
therefore,  if  it  produce  any  painful  or  perni- 
cious effects,  there  will  be  murmurs,  and 
ought  to  be  suggestions  of  alteration.  Now, 
though  an  artist  may  draw  fighting  tigers  and 
hungry  lions  in  as  lively  and  natural  away  as 
'he  can,  without  giving  any  encouragement  to 
human  ferocity,  or  even  much  alarm  to  human 
fear,  the  Case  is  somewhat  different,  when  a 
poet  represents  men  with  ti^er-like  disposi- 
tions:— and  yet  more  so,  when  he  exhausts 
the  resources  of  his  genius  to  make  this  terri- 
ble being  interesting  and  attractive,  and  to 
represent  all  the  lofty  virtues  as  the  natural 
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allies  of  his  ferocity.  It  is  still  worse  when 
he  proceeds  to '  show,  that  all  these  precious 
gifts  of  dauntless  courage,  strong  affection, 
and  Jiigh  imagination,  are  not  only  akin  to 
guilt,  but  the  parents  of  ipisery; — and  that 
those  only  have  any  chance  of  tranquillity  or 
happiness  in  thiswarld,  whom  it  is  the  object 
of  his  poetry  to  mSe  us  shun  and  despise. 

These,  it  appears  to  us,  are  not  merely 
errors  in  taste,  but  perversions  of  morality; 
and,  as  a  great  poet  is  necessarily  a  moral, 
teacher,  and  gives  forth  his  ethical  lessons, 
in  general  with  far  more  effect  and  authority 
than  any  of  his  graver  brethren,  he  is  peculi- 
arly liable  to  the  censures  reserved  for  those 
who  turn  the  means  of  improvement  to  pur- 
poses of  corruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  gene- 
ral tends  less  to  the  useful  than  the  splendid 
qualities  of  our  nature— that  a  character  po- 
etically good  has  long  been  distinguished  from 
one  that  is  morally  so — and  that,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Achilles,  our  sympathies,  on  such 
occasions,  have  been  chiefly  engrossed  by  per- 
sons whose  deportment  is  by  no  means  ex- 
emplary ;  and  who  in  many  points  approach 
to  the  temperament  of  Lord  Byron's  ideal 
hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  suggestion- 
also.  But  other  poets,  in  the  first  place,  do 
not  allow  their  favourites  so  outrageous  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  glory  and  interest  of  the  piece 
— and  sin  less  therefore  against  the  laws 
either  of  poetical  or  distributive  justice.  In 
the  second  place,  their  heroes  are  not,  gene- 
rally, either  so  bad  or  so  good  as  Lord  Byron's 
— and  do  not  indeed  very  much  exceed  the 
standard  of  truth  and  nature,  in  either  of  the 
extremes.  His,  however,  are  as  monstrous 
and  unnatural  as  centaurs,  and  hippogriffs — 
and  must  ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  rea- 
son as  so  many  bright  and  hateful  impossi- 
bilities. But  the  most  important  distinction 
is,  that  the  other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant 
heroes,  neither  feel  nor  express  that  ardent 
affection  for  them,  which  is  visible  in  the 
whole  of  this  author's  delineations ;  but  mere- 
ly make  use  of  them  as  necessary  agents  in 
the  extraordinary  adventures  they  have  to 
detail,  and  persons  whose  mingled  vices  and 
virtues  are  requisite  to  bring  about  the  catas- 
trophe of  their  story.  In  Lord  Byron,  how- 
ever, the  interest  of  the  story,  where  there 
happens  to  be  one,  which  is  not  always  the 
case,  is  uniformly  postponed  to  that  of  the 
character  itself — into  which  he  enters  so  deep- 
ly, and  with  so  extraordinary  a  fondness,  that 
he  generally  continues  to  speak  in  its  lan- 
guage, after  it  has  been  dismissed  from  the 
Stage ;  and  to  incuicate,  on  his  own  authority, 
the  same  sentiments  which  had  been  pre- 
viously recommended  by  its  example.  We 
do  not  consider  it  as  unfair,  therefore,  to  say 
that  Lord  Byron  appears  to  us  to  be  the  zeal- 
ous apostle  of  a  certain  fierce  and  magnificent 
misanthropy ;  which  has  already  saddened 
his  poetry  with  too  deep  a  shade,  and  not 
only  led  to  a  great  misapplication  of  great 
talents,  but  contributed  to  render  popular  some 
very  false  estimates  of  the  constituents  of  hu- 
man happiness  and  merit.    It  is  irksome, 


however,  to  dwell  upon  observations  so  gene- 
ral— and  we  shall  probably  have  better  means 
of  illustrating  these  remarks,  if  they  are  really 
well  founded,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
particular  publications  by  which  they  have 
now  been  suggested. 

We  had  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be 
among  the  first  who  proclaimed  the  rising  of 
a  new  luminary,  on  the  appearance  of  Childe 
Harold  on  the  poetical  horizon, — and  we  pur- 
sued his  course  with  due  attention  through 
several  of  the  constellations.  If  we  have 
lately  omitted  to  record  his  progress  with  the 
same  accuracy,  it  is  by  no  means  because  we 
have  regarded  it  with  more  indifference,  or 
supposed  that  it  would  be  Jess  interesting  to 
the  public — but  because  it  was  so  extremely 
conspicuous  as  no  longer  to  require  the  no- 
tices of  an  oflScial  observer.  In  general,  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  quite 
fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with  an  account 
of  works,  which  are  as  well  known  to  them 
as  to  ourselves ;  or  with  a  repetition  of  sen- 
timents in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed. 
Wherever,  a  wori,  therefore,  is  very  popular, 
and  where  the  general  opinion  of  its  merits 
appears  to  be  substantially  right,  we  think 
ourselves  at  liberty  to  leave  it  out  of  our 
chronicle,  without  incurring  the  censure  of 
neglect  or  inattention.  A  very  rigorous  ap- 
plication of  this  maxim. might, have  saved  our 
readers  the  trouble  of  reading  what  we,  now 
write — and,  to  confess  the  truth,  we  write  it 
rather  to  gratify  ourselves,  than  with  the  hope 
of  giving  them  much  information.  At  the 
same  time,  some  short  notice  of  the  progress 
of  *ich  a  writer  ought,  perhaps,  to  appear  in 
his  contemporary  jounials,  as  a  tribute  due 
to  his  eminence; — and  a  zealous  critic  can 
scarcely  set  about  examining  the  merits  of 
any  work,  or  the  nature  of  its  reception  by 
the  public,  without  speedily  discovering  very 
urgent  cause  for  his  admonitions,  both  to  the 
author  and  his  admirers. 

Our  last  particular  account  was  of  the  Cor- 
sair;— and  though  from  that  time  to  the  pub- 
licatioK.of  the  pieces,  the  titles  of  which  we 
have  prefixed,  the  noble  author  has  produced 
as  much  poetry  as  would  have  made  the  for- 
tune of  any  other  person,  we  can  afford  to 
take  but  little  notice  of  those  intermediate 
performances;  which  have  already  passed 
their  ordeal  with  this  generation,  and  are 
fairly  committed  to  the  final  judgment  of  pos- 
terity. Some  slight  reference  to  them,  ihow- 
ever,  may  be  proper,  both  to  mark  the  pro- 
gress of  the  author's  views,  and  the  history 
of  his  fame. 

Lara  was  obviously  the  sequel  of  the  Cor- 
sair— and  maintained,  in  general,  the  same 
tone  of  deep  interest,  and  lofty  feeling;— 
though  the  disappearance  of  Medora  from  the 
scene  depfives  it  of  the  enchanting  sweet- 
ness, by  wnich  its  terrors  were  there  redeemed, 
and  make  the  hero  on  the  whole  less  capti- 
vating. The  character  of  Lara,  too,  is  rather 
too  laboriously  finished,  and  his  nocturnal  en- 
counter with  the  apparition  is  worked  up  too 
ostentatiously.  There  is  infinite  beauty  in 
the  sketch  of  the  dark  page — and  in  many  of 
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the  moral  or  general  reflections  which  are 
interspersed  with  the  narrative.  The  death 
uf  Lara,  however,  is  by  far  the  finest  pas- 
sage in  the  poem,  and  is  fully  equal  to  any 
thing  else  which  the  author  has  ever  written. 
Though  it  is  not  under  our  immediate  cog- 
nisance, we  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
transcribing  the  greater  part  of  the  passage — 
in  which  the  physical  norror  of  the  event, 
though  described  with  a  terrible  force  and 
fidelity,  is  both  relieved  and  enhanced  by  the 
beautiful  pictures  of  mental  energy  and  re- 
deeming affection  with  which  it  is  combined. 
Our  readers  will  recollect,  that  this  gloomy 
and  daring  chief  was  mortally  wounded  in 
battle,  and  led  out  of  it,  almost  insensible,  by 
that  sad  and  lovely  page,  whom  no  danger 
could  ever  separate  from  his  side.  On  his  re- 
treat, slaughter  and  desolation  falls  on  his 
disheartened  followers;  and  the  poet  turns 
from  the  scene  of  disorder — 

"  Beneath  a  lime,  remoter  from -the  scene, 

Where  but  for  him  thai  strife  had  never  been, 

A  breathing  but  devoted  warrior  lay  : 

'Twas  Lara  bleeding  fast  from  life  away !, 

His  follower  once,  and  now  his  only  gtiide, 

Kneels  Kaled  watchful  o'er  his  welling  side, 

And  with  his  scarf  would  staunch  the  tides  that  ru?h, 

With  each  convulsion^  in  a  blacker  gush ; 

And  then,  as  his  faint  breathing  waxes  low. 

In  feebler,  not  less  fatal  tricklings  flow : 

He  scarce  can  speak;  bat  motions  him  'tis  vain. 

And  merely  adds  another  throb  to  pain. 

He  clasps  the  hand  that  pang  which  would  assuage, 

And  sadly  smiles  his  thanks  to  that  dark  page 

Who  nothing  fears,  nor  feels,  nor  heeds,  nor  sees. 

Save  that  damp  broW  which  rests  upon  his  khees ; 

Save  that  pale  aspect,  where  thp  eye,,  though  dim. 

Held  all  the  light  that  shone  on  earth  for  hiin  ! 

"  The  foe  arrives,  who  long  had  search'd  the  field. 
Their  triumph  nought  till  Lara  too  should  yield  ; 
They  would  remove  him  ;  but  they  see  'twere  vain. 
And  he  regards  them  with  a  calm  disdain. 
That  rose  to  reconcile  him  with  his  fate. 
And  that  escape  to  death  from  living  hate : 
And  Otho  comes,  and  leaping  from  his  steed, 
Looks  oil  the  bleeding  foe  that  made  him  bleed. 
And  questions  of  his  state  :  He  answers  not ; 
Scarce  glances  on  him  as  on  one  forgot, 
And  turns  to  Kaled  :i— each'  remaining  word, 
They  understood  not,  if  distinctly  heard ; 
His  ayii;ig  tones  are  in  jhat  other  tongue,,         [&c. 
To  which  some  strange  remembrance  wildly  clung,' ' 

Their  words  though  faint  were  kany— from  the  tone 
Their  import  those  who  heard  could  judge  alone  ; 
From  this,  you  might  have  deem'd  young  Kaled' s 

death 
More  near  than  Lara's,  by  his  voice  and  breath ; 
So  sad,  so  deep,  and  hesitating  broke 
The  accents  his  scarce-moving  pale  lips  spoke ; 
But  Lara's  voice  though  low,  at  first  was  clear 
And  calm,  till  murm'ring  death  gasp'd  hoarsely 
But  from  his  visage  little  could  we  guess,      [near : 
So  unrepentant,  dark,  and  passionless, 
Save  that  when  struggling  nearer  to  his  last, 
Upon  that  page  his  eye  was  kindly  cast ; 
And  once  as  lialed's  answ'rina  accents  ceast. 
Rose  Lara's  hand,  and  p'/inteato  the  East. — 

"  But  gasping  heav'd  the  breath  that  Lara  drew, 
And  dull  the  film  along  his  dim  eye  grew;       [o*er 
His  limbs  stretch'd  flutt'ring,  and  his  head  dropp'd 
The  weak,  yet  still  untiring  knee  that  bore ! 
He  press'd  the  hand  he  held  upon  his  heart — 
It  beats  no  more  !  but  Kaled  will  not  part 
With  the  cold  grasp  !  but  feels,  and  feels  in  vain, 
For  that  faint  throb  which  answers  not  again. 


'  It  beats  I'     Away,  thou  dreamer !  he  is  gone ! 
It  once  was  Lara  which  thou  look'st  upon. 

"He  gaz'd,  as  if  not  yet  had  pass'd  away 
The  haughty  spirit  of  that  humble  clay ; 
And  those  around  have  rous'd  him  from  his  trance, 
But  cannot  tear  from  thence  his  fixed  glance  ; 
And  when,  in  raising  him  from  where  he  bore 
Within  his  arms  the  form  that  felt  no  more, 
H^  saw  the  head  his  breast  would  still  sustain, 
Roll  down,  like  earth  to  earth,  upon  the  plain ! 
He  did  not  dash  hiinself  thereby^;  nor  tear 
The  glossy  tendrils  of  his  raven  hair. 
But  strove  to  stand  and  gaze  ;  but  reel'd  and  fell, 
Scarce  breathing  more  than  that  he  lov'd  so  well ! 
Than  that  He  lov'd  I     Oh!  never  yet  beneath 
The  breast  of  Man.  such  trusty  love  may  breathe  ! 
That  trying  moment  hath  at  once  reveai'd 
The  secret,  lon^  and  yet  but  half-conceal'd ; 
In  baling  to  revive  that  lifeless  breast, 
Its  grief  seem'd  ended,  but  the  sex  confest! 
Ana  life  return'd,  and  Kaled  felt  no  shame — 
What  now  to  her  was  Womanhood  or  Fame?" 

We  must  stop  here ; — but  the  whole  sequel 
of  the  poem  is  written  with  equal  vigour  and 
feeling ;  and  may  be  put  in  competition  with 
any  tmng  that  poetry  has  ever  produced,  in 
point  either  of  pathos  or  energy. 

The  Siege  or  Cokinth  is  next  in  the  order 
of  time ;  and  though  written,  perhaps,  with 
too  visible  a  striving  after  effect,  and  not  very 
well  harmonised  in  all  its  parts,  we  cannot 
help  regarding  it  as  a  magnificent  composi- 
tion. 'There  is  less  misanthropy  in  it  than 
in  any  of  the  rest ;  and  the  interest  is  made 
up  of  alternate  representations  of  soft  and 
solemn  scenes  and  emotions — and  of  the  tu- 
mult, and  terrors,  and  intoxication  of  war. 
These  opposite  pictures  are  perhaps  too  vio- 
lently contrasted,  and,  in  some  parts,  too 
harshly  coloured ;  but  they,  are  in  general 
eiquisitely  designed,  and  executed  with  the 
utmost  spii-it  and  energy.  What,  for  in- 
stance, can  be  finer  than  the  following  night- 
piece  ?  The  renegade  had  left  his.  tent  in 
moody  niusing,  the  .night  before  the  final 
assault  on  the  Christian  walls. 

"  'Tis  midnight !  On  the  mountain's  brown 
The  cold,  round  moon  shines  deeply  down ; 
Blue  roll  the  waters;  blue  the  sky 
Spreads  like  an  ocean 'hung  on  high. 
Bespangled  with  those  isles  of  lig'ht,  • 
So  wildly,  spiritually  bright ; 
Who  ever  gaz'd  Upon  them  shining, 
And  turn'd  to  earth  without  repining, 
Nor  wish'd  for  wings  to  flee  away, 
And  rnix  with  their  eternal  ray  ? 
The  waves  on  either  shore  lay  there. 
Calm,  clear,  and  azure  as  the  air ; 
And  scarce  their  foam  the  pebbles  shook, 
But  murmur'd  meekly  as  the  brook. 
The  winds  were  pillow'd  on  the  waves  ; 
The  banners  droop'd  along  their  staves, 
And,  as  they  fell  around  them  furling. 
Above  them  shone  the  crescent  curling ; 
And  that  deep  silence  was  unbroke. 
Save  where  the  watch  his  signal  spoke, 
Save  where  the  steed  neigh' d  oft  and  shrill, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  the  hill. 
And  the  wide  hum  of  that  wild  host 
Rustled  like  leaves  from  coast  to  coast, 
As  rose  the  Muezzin's  voice  in  air 
In  midnight  call  to  wonted  prayer." — 

The  transition  to  the  bustle  and  fury  of  tiia 
morning  muster,  as  well  as  Ihe  moving  picture 
of  the  barbaric  host,  is  equally  admirable,; 
2m2 
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"  The  night  is  past,  and  shines  the  sun 

As  if  thaL  morn  were  a  jocund  one. 

Lightly  and  brightly  brealis  away 

The  Morning  from  her  mantle  grey, 

And  the  Noon  will  look  on  a  sultry  day ! 

Hark  lo  the  trump,  and  the  drum,    ■•  . 

And  the  mournful  sound  of  the  barb'rous  horn,i 

And  the  iflap  of  tlie  banners,  that  flit  as  they're 

borne. 
And  the  neigh  of  the  steed,  and  the  multitude's 

hum, 
And  the  clash,  and  the  shout,  '  They  comej  they 

come !' 
The  horsetails  are  pluck'd  from  the  ground,  and  the 

sword 
From  its  sheath !  and  they  form — and  but  wait  for 

the  word. 
The  steeds  are  all  bridled,  and  snort  to  the  rein ; 
Curv'd  is  each  neck,  and  flowing  each  mane ; 
White  is  the  foam  of  their  champ  on  the  bit : 
The  spears  are  uplifted  ;  the  matches  are  lit ; 
The  cannon  are  pointed,  and  ready  to  roar. 
And  crush  the  wall  they  have  crumbled  before ! 
Forms  in  his  phalanx  each  Janizar ; 
Alp  at  their  head  ;  his  right  arm  is  bare  ; 
So  is  the  blade  of  his  scimitar  I 
Th§  khan  and  the.  pachas  are  all  at  their  post ; 
The.  vizier  himself  at  the  head  of  the  host,  i 
When  the  culverin's  signal  is  fir'd,  then  on ! 
Leave  not  in  Corinth  a  living  one — 
A  priest  at  her  altars,  a  chief  in  her  halls, 
A  hearth  in  her  mansions,  a  stone  oh  her  walls ! 
God  and  the  Prophet !— Alia  Hu  1 
Up  to  the  sloes  with  that  wild  halloo! 

"  As  the  wolves,  that  headlong  go 
On  the  stately  buffalo. 
Though  with  fieijy  eyes  and  angry  roar, 
And  hoofs  that  stamp,  and  horns  that^sore. 
He  tramples  on  earth,  or  tosses  on  high 
The  foremost,  who  rush  on  his  strength  but  to  die : 
Thus  agailist  the  wall  they  went, 
Thus  the  first  were  bnckwai-'d  bent ! 
Many  a  bosom,  sheath'd  in  brass, 
Srrew'd  the  earth  like  brqken  glass, 
Shivcr'd  by  the  shot,  that  tore 
The  ground  whereon  they  mov'd  no  more : 
Even  as  they  fell,  in  files  they  lay. 
Like  the  mower's  grass  at  the  close  of  day. 
When  his  work  is  done  on  the  Icvell'd  plain  ; 
Such  was  the  fall  lof:  the  forertiost  slain ! 
As  the  spring-tides,  with  heavy  plash. 
From  the  cliffs  invadins;  dash 
Huge  fragments^  sapp'd  by  the  ceaseless  flow, 
TjU  white  and'lhiindering  down  they  go, — 
Like  the  avalanche's  snow 
On  the  Alpine  vales  below; 
Thus  at  length,  outbreath'd  and  worn, 
Corinth's  sons  were  downward  borne 
By  the  long,  and  oft  renew'd 
Charge  of  the  Moslem  multitude ! 
In  firmness  they  stood,  and  in  masses  they  fell, 
Heap'd,  by  the  host  of  the  infidel, 
Hand  lo  hand,  and  foot  to  foot : 
Nothing  there,  save  death,  was  mute; 
Stroke,  and  thrust,  and  flash,  and  cry 
For  quarter,  or  for  victory  I 
But  iherampart  is  won,  and  the  spoil  begun. 
And  all  but  the  after-carnage  done. 
Shriller  shrieks: now  mingling  come 
From  within  the  plunder'd  dome :  i 

Hark  to  the  haste  of  flying  feet ! 
That  splash  in  the  blood  of  the  slippery  street !" 

Parisina  is  of  a  different  character.  There 
is  no  tumult  or  stir  in  this  piece.  It  is  all  sad-! 
ness,  and  pity;  and  terror.  The  story  is  told 
in  half  a  sentence.  The  Prince  of  Este  has 
married  a  lady  vho  was  originally  destined 
for  his  favoitfite  natural  son.  He  discovers  a 
criminal  attachment  bel\^■epn  them  ;  and  puts 
the  issue  and  the  itivader  of  his  bed  to  death, 


before  the  face  of  his  unhappy  paramoui. 
fhere  is  too  much  of  horror,  perhaps,  in  the 
circumstances ;  but  tlje  writing  is  beautiful 
throughput ;  and  the  whole  wrapped  in  a  rich 
and  redundant  veil  of  poetry,  where  every 
thing  bi;eathes  the  pure  essence  of  genius  and 
sensibility.  The  opening  verses,  though  soft 
and  voluptuous,  are  tinged  with  the  same 
shade  of  sorrow  which  gives  its  character  and 
harmony  to  the  whole  poem. 

"  It  is  the  hour  when  from  the  boughs. 
The  nightingale's  high  note  is  heard ; 
It  is  the  hour  when  lovers' vows      < 
Seem  sweet  in  every  whisper'd  word ; 
Afld  gentle  winds,  and  waters  near. 
Make  rnusic  to  the  lonely  ear ! 
Each  flower  the  dews  have  lightly  wet; 
And  in  the  sky  the  stars  are  met. 
And  on  the  wave  is  deeper  blue, 
And  on  the  leaf  a  browner  hue. 
And  iij  the.  heaven  that  clear  obscijre. 
So  softly  dark,  and  darkly  pure, 
Which  follows  the  decline  of  day , 
As  twilight  me^ts  beneath  the  moon  away. 
But  it  is  not  to  list  to  the  waterfall 
That  Parisina  leaves  her  hall,  &c. 

"  With  many  a  ling'ring  look  they  leave 
The  spot  of  guilty  gladness  past  1 
,  And  though  they  hope  anid  vow,  they  grieve, 
As  if  that  parting  were  the  last. 
The  frequent  sigh — the  long  eiiibrate— 
The  lip  that  there  would  cling  for  ever. 
While  gleams  on  Parisina's  face 
The  Heaven  she  fears  will  not  forgive  her! 
As  if  each  calmly  conscious  star 
Beheld  her  frailty  from  afar." 

The  arraignment  and  condemnation  of  the 
guNty  pair,  with  the  bold,  high-toned,  and  yet 
lempeiate  defence  of  the  son,  are  managed 
with  admirable  talent ;  and  yet  are  less  touch-^ 
ingthan  the  mute  despair  of  the  fallen  beauty, 
who  stands  in  speechless  agony  beside  him. 

"  Those  lids  o'er  which  the  viqlet  vein — 
Wandering,  leaves  a  tender  slain, 
Shining  through  the  smoothest  white 
That  e'er  did  softest  kiss  invite — 
Now  scem'd  with  hot  and  livid  glow 
To  press,  not  shade,  the  orbs  below ; 
Which  glance  so  heavily,  and  fill. 
As  tear  on  tear  grows  gath'ring  still.-^  - 

"  Nor  once  did  those  sweet  eyelids  close. 
Or  shade  the  glance  o'er  which  they  rose. 
But  round  their  orbs  of  deepest  blue 
The  circling  white  dilated  grew-;- 
And  there  with  glassy  gaze  she  stood  . 
As  ice  were  in  her  curdled  blood ; 
But  every  now  and  then  a  tear 

,  So  large  and  slowly  gajher'd,  slid 
From  the  bng  dark  fringe  of  that  fair  lid. 
It  was  a  thing  lo  see,  not  hear ! 

,Tq  speak  she  thought— the  imperfect  note 
■Wfas  chok'd  within  her  swelling  throat. 
Yet  seem'd  in  that  low  hollow  groan 
Her  whole  heart  gushing  in  the  tone. 
It  peas' d — again  she  thought  to  speak 
Theii  burst  her  voice  in  one  long  shriek. 
And  to  the  earth  she  fell,  like-stone 
Or  statue  from  its  base  o'erthrown." 

The  grand  part  of  this  poem,  however,  i? 
that  which  describes  the  execution  of  the 
rival  son :  and  in  which,  though  there  is  no 
pomp,  eithef  of  language  or  of  sentiment,  and 
every  thmg,  on  the  contrary,  is  coniieived  and 
expressed  with  studied  simplicity  and  direct- 
ness, there  is  a  spirit  of  pathos  and  poetry  to 
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wliich  it  would  n^t  be  easy  to  find  many  pa- 
rallels. 

The  Convent  bells  are  ringing ! 

But  mournfully  and  slow ; 
Un  the  grey  square  turret  swinging, 

Willi  a  deep  sound,  to  and  fro  1 
Heavily  to  the  heart  they  go ! 

Hark !  the  hymn  is  singing  ! — 
The  song  for  the  dead  below, 

Or  the  living  who  shortly  shall  be  so ! 
For  a  departing  Being's  sou!  [knoll : 

The   death-hymn  pealg  and  the  hollow   bells 
He  is  near  his  mortal  goal  j 
Kneeling  at  the  Friar's  knee  ; 
Sad  to  hear — and  piteous  to  see ! — 
Kneeling  on  the  bare  cold  groiind, 
With  the  block  before  and  the  guards  around — 
While  the  crowd  in  a  speechless  circle  gather  ■ 
To  see  the  Son  fall  by  the  doom  of  theTiiiher ! 

"  It  is  a  lovely  hour  as  yet 
Before  the  summer  sun  shall  set,  ' 

Which  rose  upon  that  heavy  day, 
And  mock'd  it  with  his  steadiest  ray  j 
And  his  evening  beams  are  shed 
Full  on  Hugo's  fated  head  I 
As  his  last  confession  pouring 
To  the  monk,  his  doom  deploring 
In  penitential  holiness, 
He  bends  to  hear  hia  accents  bliss 
With  absolution  such  as  may 
Wipe  our  motial  stains  away  ! 
That  high  sun  on  his  head  did  glisten 
As  he  there  did  bow  and  listen  ! 
And  the  rings  of  chesnut  hair 
Curled  half-down  his  neck  so  bare ; 
But  brighter  still  (he  beam  was  thrown 
Upon  the  axe  which  near  him  shone 
With  a  clear  and  ghastly,  glitter!,^— 
Oh  !  that  parting  hoar  was  bitter ! 
Even  the  stern  stood»chilI'd  with  awe : 
Dark  the  crime,  and  just  the  law — 
Yet  they  shudder'd  as  they  saw. 

"The  parting  prayers  arc  said  and  over 
Of  that  false  sotj — ^and  daring  lover  ! 
His  beads  and  sins  are  all  recounted  ; 
His  hours  lo  their  last  miniile  mounted — 
His  mantling  cloak  before  was  stripp'd, 
His  bright  brown  locks  must  now  be  clipp'd  ! 
"I'is  dpne-rall  closely  are  they  shorn — 
The  vest  which  till  this  moment  worn — 

The  scarf  which  Parisina  gave — 
Must  not  adorn  him  to  the  grave. 
Even  that  must  now  be  throwii  aside, 
And  o'er  his  eyes  the  kerchief  tied ; 
But  no — that  last  indignity 
Shall  ne'er  approach  his  haughty  eyci 
'  No  '. — yours  my  forfeit  blood  and  breath — 
These  hands  are  chain'd — but  let  me  die 
At  least  with  an  unshackled  eye — ' 
Strike !' — and,  as  the  word  he  said. 
Upon  the  block  he  bow 'd  his  head  ; 
Tnese  Ihe  last  accents  Hugo  spoke  : 
'  Strike  ',' — and  flashing  /ell  the  stroke  ! — 
RoU'd  the  head — and,  gushing,  sunk 
Back  the  stain'd  md  heaving  trunk, 
tn  the  dust, — which  each  deep  vein 
Slak'd  with  its  eiisantruin'd  rain  ! 
His  eyes  and  lips  a  moment  quiver, 
Convuls'd  and  quick— then  fix  forever." 

Of  the  Hebrew  melodies — the  Ode  to  Na- 
iwleoii,  and  some  other  smaller  pieces  that 
appeared  about  the  same  time,  we  shall  not 
now  stop  to  say  anything.  They  are  ob- 
viously inferior  to  the  works  we  have  been 
noticing,  and  are  about  to  notice,  both  in 
general  interest,  and  in  power  of  poetry — 
though  some  of  them, -and  the  Hebrew  melo- 
dies especially,  display  a  skill  in  versification, 
and  3  mastery  in  diction,  which  would  have 


raised  an  inferior  artist  to  l^le  very  summit  of 
distinction. 

Of  the  verses  entitled,  "Fare  thee  well," — 
and  some  others  of  a  similar  character,  we 
shall  say  nothing  but  that,  in  spite  of  their 
beauty,  it  is  painfij  to  read  them — and  infi- 
nitely to  be  regretted  that  they  should  have 
been" given  to  the  public.  It  would  be  apiece 
of  idle  affectation  to  consider  them  as  mere 
effusions  of  fancy,  or  to  pretend  ignorance  of 
the  subjects  to  which  they  relate — and  with 
the  knowledge  which  all  the  world  has  of 
these  subjects,  we  must  say,  that  not  even 
the  example  of  Lord  Byron,  himself,  can  per- 
suade us  that  they  are  fit  for  public  discussion. 
We  come,  therefore,  to  the  consideration  of 
the  noble  author's  most  recent  publications. 

The  most  conisiderable  of  these,  is  the  Third 
Canto  of  Childe  Harold;  a  work  which  has 
the  disadvantage  of  all  continuations,  in  ad- 
mitting of  little  absolute  novelty  in  the  plan 
of  the  work  or  the  cast  of  its  character,  and 
must,  besides,  remind  all  Lord  Byron's  readers 
of  the  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the 
sudden  blazing  forth  of  his  genius,  upon  their 
first  introdviction  to  that  title.  In  spite  of  all 
this,  however,  we  are  persuaded  that  this 
Third  Part  of  the  poem  will  not  be  pronounced 
inferior  to  either  of  the  former;  and,  we  think, 
will  probably  be  ranked  above  them  by  those 
who  have  been  most  delighted  with  the  whole. 
The  great  success  of  this  singular  production, 
indeed,  has  always  appeared  to  us  an  extraor- 
dinary proof  of  its  merits;  for,  with  all  its 
genius,  it  does  not  belong  to  a  sort  of  poetry 
that  rises  easily  to  popularity. — It  has  no  story 
or  action — ^verj'  little  .variety  of  character — 
and  a  great  deal  of  reasoning  and  reflection 
of  no  very  attractive  tenor.  It  is  substantially 
a  contemplative  and  ethical  work,  diversified 
with  fine  description,  and  adorned  or  over- 
shaded  by  the  perpetual  presence  of  one  em- 
phatic person,  who  is  sometimes  the  author, 
and  sometimes  the  object,  of  the  reflections 
on  which  the  interest  is  chiefly  rested.  It 
required,  no  doubt,  great  force  of  writing,  and 
a  decided  tone  of  originality  to  recommend  a 
performance  of  this  sort  so  powerfully  as  this 
has  been  recommended  to  public  notice  and 
admiration — and  those  high  characteristics 
belong  perhaps  still  more  eminently  to  the 
part  that  is  now  before  us,  than  to  any  of  the, 
former.  There  is  the  same  stern  and  lofty 
disdain  of  mankind,  and  their  ordinary  pur- 
suits and  enjoyments;  with  the  same  bright 
gaze  on  nature,  and  the  same  magic  power 
of  giving  interest  and  effect  to  her  delinea- 
tions— but  mixed  up,  we  thiiik,  with  deeper 
and  more  matured  reflections,  and  a  more  in- 
tense sensibility  to  all  that  is  grand  or  lovely 
in  the  external  world. — Harold,  in  short,  is 
somewhat  older  since  he  last  appeared  upon 
the  scene — and  while  the  vigour  of  his  intel- 
lect has  been  confirmed,  and  his  confidence 
in  his  own  opinions  increased,  his  mind  has 
also  become  more  sensitive;  and  his  misan- 
thropy, thus  softened  over  by  habits  of  calmer 
contemplation,  appears  less  active  and  impa- 
tient, even  although  more  deeply  rooted  than 
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before.  Undoubtedly  the  finest  part?  of  the 
poem  before  us,  are  those  which  thus  embody 
the  weight  of  his  moral  sentiments;  or  dis- 
close the  lofty  sympathy  which  binds  the 
despiser  of  Man  to  the  glorious  aspects  of 
Nature.  It  is  in  these,  we  think,  that  the  great 
attractions  of  the  work  consist,  and  the  strength 
of  the  author's  genius  is  seen.  The  narrative 
and  mere  description  are  of  far  inferior  in- 
terest. With  reference  to  the  sentiments  and 
opinions,  however,  which  thus  give  its  dis- 
tiiigaishing  character  to  the  piece,  we  must 
say,  that  it  seems  no  longer  possible  to  ascribe 
them  to  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  bears, 
or  to  any  other  than  the  author  himself — 
JjOrd  Byron,  we  think,  has  formerly  complain- 
ed of  those  who  identified  him  with  his  hero, 
or  supposed  that  Harold  was  but  the  expositor 
of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions; — and  in 
noticing  the  former  portions  of  the  work,  we 
thought  it  unbecoming  to  give  any  counte- 
nance to  such  a  supposition. — In  this  last  part, 
however,  it  is  really  impracticable  to  distin- 
guish them. — Not  only  do  the  author  and  his 
hero  travel  and  reflect  together, — bat,  in  truth, 
we  scarcely  ever  have  any  distinct  intimation 
to  which  of  them  the  sentiments. so  energeti- 
cally expressed  are  to  be  ascribed;  and  in 
those  which  are  unequivocally  given  as  those 
of  the  noble  author  himself,  there  is  the  very 
same  tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness,  and  scorn, 
which  we  were  formerly  willing  to  regard  as 
a  part' of  the  assumed  costume  of  the  Childe. 
We  are  far  from  supposing,  indeed,  that  Lord 
Byron  would  disavow  any  of  these  sentiments; 
and  though  there  are  some  which  we  must 
ever  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain, 
and  others  which  it  appears  improper  to  have 
published,  the  greater  part  are  admirable,  and 
cannot  be  perused  without  emotion,  even  by 
those  to  whom  they  may  appear  erroneous. 

The  poem  opens  with  a  burst  of  grand  poe- 
try, and  lofty  and  impetuous  feeling,  in  which 
the  author  speaks  undisguisedly  in  his  own 
person. 

"  Once  more  upon  the  wafers !  yet  once  more  ! 
And  the  waves  bound  beneain  me,  as  a  steed 
That  knows  his  rider.    Welcome,  to  their  roarl 
Swift  be  their  guidance,  wherepoe'er  it  lead  ! 
Though  the  strain'd  mnsf  should  quiver  as  a  reed, 
And  the  rent  canvass il uttering  slrew  the  gale, 
Still  must  I  on  ;  for  I  am  as  a  weed, 
Flung  from  the  rock,  on  Ocean's  foam,  to  sail 

Where  er  the  surge  may  sweep,  the   tempest's 
breath  prevail. 

"  In  my  youth's  summer,  I  did  sing  of  One, 
Thewand'ring  outlaw  of  his  own  dark  mind; 
Again  I  seize  the  theme  then  but  begun. 
And  bear  it  with  me,  as  the  rushing  wind 
Bears  the  cloud  onwards.    In  that  tale  I  find 
The  furi;ows  of  long  thought,  and  dried-up  tears. 
Which,  ebbing,  leave  a  sterile  track  behind, 
O'er  which  all  heavily  the  journeying  years 

Plod  the  last  sands  of  life, — where  not  a  flower 
appears. 

"  Since  my  young  days  of  passion — ^joy,  or  pain. 
Perchance  my  heart  and  harp  have  lost  a  string, 
And  both  may  jar.    It  may  be,  that  in  vain 
T  would  essay,  as  I  have  sung  to  sing. 
yet,  though  a  dreary  strain,  to  this  I  cling  j 
So  that  it  wean  me  frorn  the  weary  dream 
Of  selfish  grief  or  gladness ! — so  it  fling 


Forgetfulness  around  me — it  shall  seem, 
To  me,   thouuh  lo  none  else,  a  iiot  iingratehil 
theme." 

After  a  good  deal  more  in  the  same  strain, 
he  proceeds, 

"  Yet  must  I  think  less  wildly:' — I  have  thought 
Too  lo'ig  and  darkly ;  till  my  brain  became 
In  i's  own  tddy  boiling  and  o'erwrgught, 
A  whirling  gulf  of  phantasy  and  flame : 
And  thus,  untaught  in  youth  my  heart  to  tame, 
My  springs  of  life  were  poison'd." — 

"  Something  loo  much  of  this : — but  now  'tis  past, 
And  the  spell  closes  with  its  silent  seal ! 
Long  absent  Harold  re-appears  at  last." 

The  character  and  feelings  of  this  unjoyons 
personage  are  then  depicted  witlj  great  force 
and  fondness ; — and  at  last  he  is  placed  upon 
the  plain  of  Waterloo. 

"  In  '  pride  of  place'  where  late  the  Eagle  flew, 
Then  tore  with  bloody  talon  the  rent  plain, 
Pierc'd  by  the  shaft  of  banded  nations  through!"— 

"  Fit  retribution  !     Gaul  maj^  chainp  the  bit 
And  fpaih  in  fetters; — but  is  Earth  more  free  ? 
Did  nations  combat  to  make  One  submit ; 
Or  league  to  teach  all  kings  true  sovereignty  ? 
What!  shall  reviving  Thraldom  again  be 
The  patch'd-up  idol  of  enli^hten'd  days  ? 
Shall  we,  who  struck  the  Lion  down,  shall  we 
Pay  the  Wolf  homage  ?" 

"  If  not,  o'er  one  fall'n  despot  boast  no  more !" 

There  can  be  no  more  remarkable  proof  of 
the  greatness  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  than  the 
spirit  and  interest  he  has  contrived  to  com- 
municate to  his  picture  of  the  often-drawn  and 
difficult  scene  of  the  breaking  up  from  Brus- 
sels before  the  great  battle.  '  It  is  a  trite 
remark,  that  poets  generally  fail  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  great  events,  when  the  interest 
is  recent,  .and  theparticulars  are  consequently 
clearly  and  commonly  known :  and  the  reason 
is  obvious:  For  as  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to 
make  us  feel  for  distant  or  imaginary  occur- 
rences nearly  as  strongly  as  if  they  were  pre- 
sent and  real,  it  is  plain  that  there  is  no  scope 
for  her  enchantments,  where  the  impressive 
reality,  with  all  its  vast  preponderance  of  inter- 
est, is  already  before  us,  and  where  the  con- 
cern we  take  in  the  gazette  far  outgoes  any 
emotion  that  can  be  conjured  up  in  us  by  the 
help  of  .fine  descriptions.  It  is  natural,  how- 
ever, for  the  sensitive  tribe  of  poets,  to  mis- 
take the  common  interest  which  they  then 
share  with  the  unpoetical  part  of  their  coun; 
trymen,  for  a  vocation  to  versify;  and  so  they 
proceed  to  pour  out  the  lukewarm  distillations 
of  their  phantasies  upon  the  unchecked  effer- 
vescence of  public  feeling!  All  our  bards, 
accordingly,  great  and  small,  and  of  all  sexes, 
ages,  and  professions,  from  Scott  and  Southey 
down  to  hundreds  without  names  or  additions, 
have  adventured  upon  this  theme — and  failed 
in  the  management  of  it !  And  while  they 
yielded  to  the  patriotic  impulse,  as  if  they  ha3 
all  caught  the  inspiring  summons — 

"  Let  those  rhyme  now  who  never  rhyin'd  before, 
And  those  who  always  rhyme,  rhyme   now  the 
more — " 

The  result  has  been,  that  scarcely  a  line  to 
be  remembered  had  been  produced  on  a  sub- 
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]ect  which  probably  was  thought,  of  itself,  a 
secure  passport  to  immortality.  It  required 
some  courage  to  venture  on  a  theme  beset 
with  so  many  dangers,  and  deformed  with  the 
wrecks  of  so  many  former  adventurers ; — and 
a  theme,  too,  which,  in  its  general  conception, 
appeared  alien  to  the  prevailing  tone  of  Lord 
Byron's  poetry.  See,  however,  with  what 
-  easy  strength  he  enters  upon  it,  and  with  how 
much  grace  he  gradually  finds  his  way  back 
to  his  own  peculiar  vein  of  sentiment  and 
diction. 

"  There  was  a  sound  of  revelry  by  night; 
And  Belgium's  capital  had  gaiher'd  then 
Her  beauty  and  her  chivalry  ;  and  bright 
The  lamps  shpne  o'er  fair  women  and  brave  men. 
A  thousand  hearts  beat  happily  ;  and  when 
Music  arose  with  its  voluptuous  swell. 
Soft  eyes  lonk'd  love  to  eyes  which  spake  again, 
And  all  went  merry  as  a  marriage  bell ; 

But  hush  !  hark !  a  deep  sound  strikes  like  a  rising 
knell!" 

"  Ah !  then  and  there  was  hurrying  to  and  fro, 
Arid  gaih'ring  tears,  and  irembhngs  of  distress, 
And  cheeks  all  pale,  which  but  an  hour  ago 
Blusih'd  at  the  praise  of  their  own  lovehness  ; 
And  there  were  sudden  partings ;  such  as  press 
The  life  from  out  young  hearts ;  and  choking  sighs 
Which  ne'er  might    be   repeated : — who   could 

guess 
If  ever  more  should  meet  those  mutual  eyes, 
S^ince  upon  nights  so  sweet  such  awful  morn  could 

rise? 

"  And  there  was  mounting  in  hot  haste :  the  steed. 
The  must'ring  squadron,  and  the  clatt'ring  car, 
Went  pouring  forward  with  impetuous  'speed, 
And  swiftly  iorming  intiie  ranks  of  war ; 
And  the  deep  thunder,  peal  on  peal  afar; 
And  near,  the  beat  of  the  alarming  drum 
Rous'd  up  the  soldier  ere  the  morning  star. 

"  And  Ardennes  waves  above  them   her  green 
leaves. 
Dewy  with  Nature's  tear-drops,  as  they  pass ! 
Grieving,  if  aught  inanimate  e'er  grieves, 
Over  the  unreturning  brave.^alas  I 
Ere  evening  to  be  trodden  like  the  grass 
Which  now  beneath  them,  but  above  shall  grow 
In  its  next  verdure !  when  this  fiery  mass 
Of  living  valour,  rolling  on  the  foe       [and  low." 

And  burning  with  high  hope,  shall  moulder  cold 

After  some  brief  commemoration  of  the 
worth  and  valour  that  fell  in  that  bloody  field, 
the  author  turns  to  the  many  hopeless  mourn- 
ers that  survive  to  lament  their  extinction ;  the 
many  broken-hearted  families,  whose  incura- 
ble sorrow  is  enhanced  by  the  national  ex- 
ultation that  still  points,  with  importunate  joy, 
to  the  scene  of  their  destruction  ^  There  is  a 
richness  and  energy  in  the  following  passage 
which  is  peculiar  to  Lord  Byron,  among  all 
modern  poets, — a  throng  of  glowing  images, 
pour6d  forth  at  once,  with  a  facility  and  pro- 
fusion which  must  appear  mere  wastefulness 
to  more  economical  writers,  and  a  certain 
negligence  and  harshness  of  diction,  which 
can  belong  only  to  an  author  who  is  oppressed 
with  the  exuberance  and  rapidity  of  his  con- 
ceptions, 

''  The  Archangel's  trump,  not  Glory's,  must  awake 
Those  whotn  they  thirst  for!  though  the  sound 

of  B'ame 
May  for  a  moment  soothe,  it  cannot  slake 
The  fever  of  vain  longing  ;  and  the  natne 
So  hunour'd  but  assumes  a  stronger,  bitterer  cltdm. 
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"  They  mourn,  but  smile  at  length ;  and,  smiling. 
The  tree  will  wither  long  before  it  fall ;     [mourn ! 
The  hull  drives  on,  though  mast  and  sail  be  torn  ! 
The  roof-tree  sinks,  but  moulders  on  the  hall 
In  massy  hoariness  ;  the  ruin'd  wall 
Stands  when  its  wind-worn  battlements  are  gons ; 
"The  bars  survive  the  captive  they  enthral ; 
The  day  drags  through,  though  storms  keep  out 
the  sun ; 

And  thus  the  heart  will  break,  yet  brokenly  live  on: 

"  Even  as  a  broken  mirror,  which  the  glass 
In  every  fragment  multiplies;  and  makes 
A  thousand  linages  of  one  that  was, 
The  same,  and  still  the  more,  the  more  it  breaks; 
And  thus  the  heart  will  do  which  not  forsakes. 
Living  in  shatter'd  guise,  afid  still,  and  cold, 
And  bloodless,  with  its  sleepless  sorrow  aches, 
Yet  withers  on  till  all  wiihout  is  old,  [told." 

Showing  no  visible  sign, — for  such  things  are  un- 

There  is  next  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon, 
graduating  into  a  series  of  general  reflections, 
expressed  with  infinite  beauty  and  earnest- 
ness, and  illustrated  by  another  cliister  of 
magical  images  ;^but  breathing  the  very  es- 
sence of  misanthropical  disdain,  and  embody- 
ing opinions  which  we  conceive  not  to  be  less 
erroneous  than  revolting.  After  noticing  the 
strange  combination  of  grandeur  and  littleness 
which  seemed  to  form  the  character  of  that 
greatest  of  all  captains  and  conquerors,  the 
author  proceeds, 

"  Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook'd  the  turning  tide 
With  that  untaught  innate  philqsophy. 
Which,  be  it  wisdom,  coldness,  or  deep  pride, 
Is  gall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 
When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 
To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  nast 
With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye  ; —      [smil'd 
When  forlune  fled  her  spoii'd  and  favourite  child. 

He  stood  unbow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  pil'd. 

Sager  than  in  thy  fortunes:  For  in  ibem 
Ambition  steel'd  thee  on  too  far  to  show 
That  just  ha'>itual  scorn  which  could  contemn 
Men  and  their  liioughts.  'Twaswise  to  feel;  not  so 
To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow. 
And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  lo  use 
Till  Ihey  were  turn'd  unto  thine  overthrow : 
'Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ! — 
So  hath  it  prov'd  to  ihee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 
And  there  hath  been  thy  bane  !  There  is  a  fire 
And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 
In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 
Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire; 
And,  but  once  kindled,  quenchless  evermore, 
Preys  upon  high  adventure ;  nor  can  tire 
Of  augln  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core, 
Fatal  to  nim  who  bears,  to  all  who  ever  bore^ 

This  makes  the  madmen,  who  have  made  men 
By  their  contagion ;  Conquerors  and  Kings,  [mad 
Founders  of  sects  and  sysleins, — to  whom  add 
Sophists,  Bards,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things. 
Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs. 
And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool; 
Envied,  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 
Are  theirs !  One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 

Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  oi 
rule: 
Their  breath  is  agitation  ;  and  their  life, 
A  slorm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last ; 
And  yet  so  nurs'd  and  bigotted  to  strife 
That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  past. 
Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  {eel  overcast 
With  sorrow  and  eupineness,  and  so  die  ! 
Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 
With  its  own  flickering ;  or  a  sword  laid  by 

Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 
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He  who  ascends  to  mountain-tops,  shall  find 
The  lofiiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  cloudy  and  snow; 
He  who  surpasses  or  subdues  mankind,, 
Must  look  tfown  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 
Though  high  ahove  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 
And  lar  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 
Round  him  are  icy  rocks;  and  loudly  blow 
Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head,    [led." 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits 

This  is  splendidly  written,  no  doubt — but 
■we  trust  it  is  not  true ;  and  as  it  is  delivered 
with  much  more  than  poetical  earnestness, 
and  recurs,  indeed,  in  other  forms  in  various 
parts  of  the  volume,  we  niust  really  be  allowed 
to  enter  our  dissent  somewhat  at  large.  With 
regard  to  conquerors,  we  wish  with  all  our 
hearts  that  the  case  were  as  the  noble  author 
represents  it :  but  we  greatly  fear  ,they  are 
neither  half  so  unhappy,  nor  half  so  much 
hated  as  they  should  be.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seems  plain  enough  that  they  are  very  com- 
monly idolised  and  admired,  even  by  those 
on  whom  they  trample ;  and  we  suspect, 
moreover,  that  in  genera]  they  actually  pass' 
their  time  rather  agreeably,  and  derive  con- 
siderable satisfaction  from  the  ruin  and  deso- 
lation of  the  world.  From  Macedonia's  mad- 
man to  the  Swede— rfromNimrod  to  Bonaparte, 
the  hunters  of  men.  have  pursued  their  sport 
with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  remorse,  as 
the  hunters  of  other  animals — and  have  lived 
as  cheerily  in  their  days  oi  action,  and  as 
oomfflrtabfy  m  their  repose,  as  the  fpllowers 
of  better  pursuits.  For  this,  and  for  the  fame 
which  they  have  generally  enjoyed,  they  are 
obviously  indebted  to  the  great  interests  con- 
nected with  their  employment,  and  the  men- 
tal excitement  which'  belongs  to  its  hopes  and 
hazards.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
the  other  active,  but  more  innocent  spirits, 
whom  Lord  Byron  has  here  placed  in  the 
same  predicament,  and  who  share  all  their 
sources  of  enjoyment,  without  the  guilt  and 
the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  con- 
tracting, should  be  more  miserable  or  more 
unfriended  than  those  splendid  curses  of  their 
kind  : — And  it  would  be  passing  strange,  and 
pitiful,  if  the  most  precious  gifts  of  Providence 
should  produce  only  unhappiness,  and  man- 
kind regard  with  hostility  their  greatest  bene- 
factors. 

We  do  not  believe  in  any  such  prodigies. 
Great  vanity  and  ambition  may  indeed  lead 
to  feverish  and  restless  efforts — to  jealousies, 
to  hate,  and  to  mortification^but  these  are 
only  their  effects  when  united  to  inferior 
abilities.  It  is  not  those,  in  short,  who  ac- 
tually sijrpass  mankind,  that  are  unhappy; 
but  those  who  struggle  in  vain  to  surpass 
them :  And  this  moody  temper,  which  eats 
into  itself  from^  within,'  and  provokes  fair  and 
unfair  opposition  from  without,  is  generally 
the  result  of  pretensions  which  outgo  the 
merits  by  which  they  are  supported— and  dis- 
appointmei.:s,  that  ijiay  be  clearly  traced,  npt 
to  the  excess  of  genius,  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accordingly, 
that  the  master  spirits  of  their  age  have  al- 
ways Escaped  the  nnhappiness  which  is  here 
supposed  to  be  the  inevitable  lot  of  extraordi- 
nary talents;  and  that  this  strange  tax  upon 


genius  has  only  beer,  leyied  from  those  who 
held  the  secondary  shares  of  it.  Men  of  truly 
great  powers  of  mind  have  generalJy  been 
cheerful,  social,  and  indulgent ;  while  a  ten- 
dency to  sentimental  whining,  or  fierce  mtol- 
erance,  may  be  ranked,  among  the  surest 
symptoms  of  little  souls  and  inferior  intel- 
lects. In  the  whole  list  of  our  English  poets, 
we  can  only  remember  Shensfone  and  Savage 
— two,  certainly,  of  the  lowest — who  were 
querulous  and  discontented.  Cowley,  indeed, 
used  to  call  himself  melancholy ; — but  he  was 
not  in  earnest ;  and,  at  any  rate,  was  full  of 
conceits  and  affectations ;  and  has  nothing  to 
make  us  proud  of  hirn. .  Shakespeare,  the 
greatest  of  them  all,  was  evidently  of  a  free 
and  joyous  temperament ; — and  so  was  Chau- 
cer, their  common  master.  The  same  dis- 
position appears  to  have  predominated  in 
Fletcher,  Jonson,  and  their  great  contempo- 
raries. The  genius  of  Milton  partook  some- 
thing of  the  austerity  of  the  party  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  of  the  controversies  in  which 
he  was  involved;  but  even  when  fallen  on 
evil  days  and  evil  .tongues,  bis  spirit  seems  to 
have  retained  its  serenity  aS  well  as  its  dig- 
nity ;  and  in  his  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his 
poetry,  the  majesty  of  a  high  character  is 
tempered  with  great  sweetness,  genial  indul- 
gences, and  practical  wisdom.  In  the  suc- 
ceeding age  our  poets  were  but  too  gay ;,  and 
though  we  forbear  to  speak  of  living  authors, 
we  know  enough  of  them  to  .say  with  confi- 
dence, that  to  be  miserable  or  to  be  hated  is 
not  now,  any  more  than  heretofore,  the  com- 
mon lot  of  those  who  excel. 

If  this,  however,  be  the  case  with  poets, 
confessedly  the  most  irritable  and  fantastic 
of  all  men  of  genius — and  of  poets,  too,  bred 
and  born  in  the  gloomy  climate  of  England, 
it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  have  surpassed 
their  fellows  in  other  ways,  or  in  other  regions, 
have  been  more  distinguishedifor  unhappiness. 
Were  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  greatest  philoso- 
phers of  antiquity,  remarkable  for  unsocial 
or  gloomy  tempers  f — was  Bacon,  the  greatest 
in  modern  times  ? — was  Sir  Thomas  More — 
or  Erasmus — or  Hume — or  Voltaire  ?-^wa8 
Newton —  or  Fenelon  ? — was  Francis  I.,  or 
Henry  IV.,  the  paragon  of  kings  and  conquer- 
ors 1 — was  Fox,  the  most  ardent,  and,  in  the 
vulgar  sense,  the  least  successful  of  states- 
men ?  These,  and  men  like  these,  are  un- 
doubtedly the  lights  and  the  boast  of  the 
world.  Yet  there'  was  no  alloy  of  misaii 
thropy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.  They  is ' 
not  disdain  the  men  they  had  surpassed ;  at.t. 
neither  feared  nor  experienced  their  hostility. 
Some  detractors  they  might  have,  from  envy 
or  misapprehension ;  but,  beyond  all  doubt. 
the  prevailing  sentiments  in  respect  to  them 
have  always  been  those  bf  gratitude  and  ad- 
miration; and  the  error  of  public  judgment, 
where  it  has'erred,  has  much  oftener  been  to 
overrate  than  to  Undervalue  the  merits  of 
those  who  had  claims  on  their  good  opinion. 
On  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  thinking  thai 
eminent  men  are  actually  happier  than  those 
who  glide  through  life  in  peaceful  obscurity : 
But  it  is  their  eminence,  and  the  consequences 
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of  It,  rather  than  the  mental  superiority  by 
which  it  is  obtained,  that  interferes  with  their 
enjoyment.  Distinction,  however  won,  usually 
leads  tQ  a  passion  for  more  distinction}  and  is 
apt  to  engage:  usin  laborious  efforts  and  anx- 
ious undertakings ;  and  those,  even  when  suc- 
cessful, seldoni  repay,  in  ptB  judgment  ,B,t^ 
least,  the  ease,'the  leisure,  and  tranquillity, 
of  which  they  require  the  sacrifice :  but  iti 
really  passes  our  imagination  to  conceive,  that 
the  very  highest  degrees  of  intellectual  vigour, 
or  fancy,  or  sensibility,  should  of  themselves 
be  productive  either  of  unhappiness  or  general 
dislike. 

Harold  and  his  poet  next  move  along  the 
lovely  banks  of  the  Rhine,  to  which,  and  all 
their  associated  emotions,  due  honour  is  paid 
in  various  powerful  stanzas.  We  pass  on, 
however,  to  the  still  more  attractive  scenes 
of  Switzerland.  The  opening  is  of  suitable 
grandeur. 

"  But  these  recede.     Above  me  are  the  Alps, 
The  palaces  of  Nature,  whose  vast  walls 
Have  pinnacled  in  clouds  their  snowy  scalps, 
And  thirpned  Eternity  id  icy  halls. 
Of  cold,  sublilnity,  where  forms  and  falls 
The  avalanche — the, thunderbolt 0/ snow!  r 

All  that  expands  the  spirit,  yet  appals, 
Gather  around  these  summits,  as  to  show 

How  Earth  may  pierce  to  Heaven,  yet  leave  vain 
mail  below," 

On  this  magnificent  threshold,  the  ,  poet 
pauses,  to  hoiipur  the  patriot  field  of  Morat, 
and  the  shrine  of  the  priestess  of  J\venticum; 
and  then,,  in  congratulating  himself  on  his 
solitude,  once  more  moralises  his  song  with 
something  of  an  apology' for  its  more,  bitter 
misanthropies. 

"  To  fly  frorn,  need  not  be  to  hate  mankind ; 
All  are  not  fit  with  them  to  stir  and  toil. 
Nor  is  it  discontent  10  keep  the  mind 
Deep  in  its  fountain,  lest  It  overboil 
In  the  hot  throng,"  &c. 

"The  race  of  life  becomes  a  hopeless  flight! 
-    To  those  that  walk  in  darkness ;  on  the  sea, 
The  boldest  steer.but  i*he,re  iheir  ports  invite, 
But  there  are  wanderers  o'er  Ejernify    [shall  be. 

Whose  bark  drives  on  and  on,  and  ancMor'd  ne'er 
Is  it  not  belter,  then,  to  be  alone, 
And  love  Earth  only  for  iis  earthly  sake? 
By  the  blue  rushing  of  the  arrowy  Rhone, 
Or  the  pure  bosom  of  its  nursing  lake. 
Which  feeds  it  sis  a  mother  who  doth  inake 
A  fair  but  froward  infant  hef  own  care,  \ 

Kissing  its  cries  away  as  these  awake." 

The  eliffs  of  .MeUlerie,  and  the  groves 
of  Clarens'  of  course,  conjure  up  the  shade 
of  Rousseau;  whom  he  characterises  very 
strongly,  but  charitably,  in  several  enchant- 
ing stanzas ;, — one  or  two  of  which  we  shall 
cite  as  a  specimen  of  the  kindred  rapture 
with  which  tlie  POet  here  honours  theApostle 
of  Love. 

"  His  love  was  passion'aessence  !    As  a  tree 
On  fire  by  lightning,  w^ith,  ethereal  flame 
Kintlleiihq  was,  and  blasted  |  ffir  to  be 
Thus,  andenamour'd,  were  in  him  the  same. 
But  his  was  not  the  love  of  living  dame. 
Nor  of  the  dead,  who  rise  upon  our  dreams, 
Biit  of  ideal  beauty ,)  which  became 
In  him  existence,  and  o'erflowing^  teems  [seemsi 

./ ong  his  burning  page,  distemper' d  though  it 


This  breath'd  itself  to  life  in  Julie,  this 
Invested  her  with  all  that's  wild  and  sweet,"  &c. 

"  Clarens!    sweet   Clarens,   birth-place  of  deep 
Love ! 
'  Tl>>n6  ^ir  is  the    young    breath  of  passionate 

thought ! 
Thy  trees  take  root  in  Love  ;  the  snows  above 
The  very  Glaciers  have  his  colours  caught, 
^  And  sun-set  into  rose-bues  sees  them  wrought 
By  rays  whiph  sleep  there  lovingly  !  The  rocks. 
The  permanent  crags,  tell  here  of  Love ;   who 

sWiight 
In  them  a  refuge  from  the  worldly  shocks. 
Which  stir  and  sling,  the  soul  with  hope  that  woos, 
Jhen  mocks. 

"  All  things  are  here  of  him  i.  from  the  black. pines, 
WThich  are  his  shade  on  high,  and  the  loud  roar 
Of  torrents,  where  he  lisieneih,  to  the  vines 
Ay hich  slope  his  green  path  downward  to  the 

shore, 
Where  the  bow'd  waters  meet  him,  and  adore. 
Kissing  his  feet  with  murmurs ;  and  the  wood. 
The  covert  of  old  trees,  with  trunks  all  hoar. 
But  light  leaves,  young  as  joy,  stands  where  it 
stood. 

Offering  to  him  and  his,  a  populous  solitude." 

,  Our  readers  may  think,  perhaps,  that  there 
is  too  much  sentiment  and  reflection  in  these 
extracts;  a,nd  wish  for  the  relief  of  a  little 
narrative  or  description :  but  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  no  narrative  in  the  poem,  and  that  all 
the  descriptions  are  blended  with  the  expres- 
sion of  deep  emotion.  The  following  picture, 
however,  of  an  evening  calm  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva,  we  think,  limst  please  even  the  lov- 
ers of  pure  description — 

",Cle?r,  placid  Leraan!  ihy  contrasted  lake. 
With  the  wide  world  I  dwelt  in,  is  a  thing 
Which  warns  me,  with  its  stillness,  to  forsake 
Earth's  troubled  \yaters  for  a  purer  spring. 
This  quiel  sail  is  a.noiseless  wing 
To  waft  me  from  distraction  !    Once  I  lov'd 
Torn  ocean's  roar ;  butthy  soft  murmuring 
Soiinds  sweet,  as  if  a  sister's  voice  reprov'a. 

That  I  with  stern  delights  should  e'er  have  been 
so  mov'd. 

"  It  is  the  hush  of  night ;  and  all  between 
Thy  margin  and  the  mountains,  diisk,  yet  clear, 
Mellow'd  and  mingling,  yet  distinctly  seen. 
Save  darken'd  Jura,  whose  cajpt  heights  appear 
Precipitously  steep  !  and  drawing  near, 
There  breathes  a  living  fragrance  from  the  shore. 
Of  flowers  yet  fresh  with  childhood  ;  on  the  ear 
Drops  the  light  drip  of  the  suspended  oar,  [more  ! 

Or  chirps  the  grasshopper  one   good-night  carol 

"  At  iijlervals,,some  bird  from  out  the  brakes, 
.  Starts  into  voice  a  moment,  then  is  still. 
'I  (lere  seems  a  floating  whisper  on  the  hill ; 
But  that  is  fancy  ! — ibr  the  starlight  dews 
AH  silently  their  tears  of  love  instil. 
Weeping  themselves  away,  till  ihey  infuse 
DVep  Into  natiire's  breast  the  spirit  of  her  hues." 

i.The  .following  ;  sketch  of  a  Midsummer 
night's  thunder  storm  in  the  same  sublime 
region,  is  still  more  striking  and  original — 

"  The  sky  is  chang'd  l^and  such  a  change  !     Ob 

''        night,    ■  [strong ! 

And   storm,   and-  darkness,   ye  ar^  wondrous 

:   Yet  Iqvely  jn  your  strength,  as  is  the  light 
Of  ,a  dark  eye  in  woman  !  Far  along, 

.   Frop)  peak  10  peak,  the  rattling  crags  among 
Leaps  the  liire  thunder !  Npt  from  one  lone  cloud. 
But  every  mountain  how  hath  foand  a  tongue. 
And  Jura  answers,  through  her  misty  shroud, 
,£ack.ito  the  joyolis  Alps,  who  call  to  her  aloud . 
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"  And  this  is  in  the  night : — Most  glorious  night ! 
Thou  wert  not  sent  for  slumber !  let  me  be 
A  sharer  in  ihy  fierce  and  far  delight, — 
A  portion  of  the  tempest  and  of  thee  ! 
How  ifie  lit  lake  shines,  a  phosphoric  sea ! 
And  the  big  rain  comes  dancing  to  ihe  earth  ! 
And  now  again  'tis  black, — and  now,  the  glee 
Of  the  louti  hills  shake  with  its  mountain-mirth." 

In  passitig  Ferney  and  Lausanne,  there  is  a 
fine  account  of  Voltaire  arid  Gibbon  ;  but  we 
have  room  for  but  one  more  extract^and  must 
take  it  from  the  characteristic  reflections  with 
which  the  piece  is  concluded.  These,  like 
most  of  the  preceding,  may  be  tlMught  to 
savour  too  much  of  egotism :  But  this  is  of 
the  essence  of  such  poetry ;  and  if  Lord  By- 
ion  had  only  been  happier,  or  in  better  hu- 
mour with  the  world,  we  should  have  been 
delighted  with  the  confidence  he  has  here 
reposed  in  his  readers : — as  it  is,  it  sounds  too 
like  the  last  disdainful  address  of  a  man  who 
is  about  to  quit  a  world  which  has  ceased  to 
have  any  attractions — ^like  the  resolute  speech 
of  Pierre — 

"  For  this  vile  world  and  I  have  Jong  been  jatigling. 
And  cannot  part  on  better  terms  than  now."' — 

The  reckoning,  however,  is  steadily  and 
sternly  made ;  and  though  he  does  not  spare 
himself,  we  must  say  that  the  world  comes 
ofT  much  the  worst  in  the  comparison.  The 
passage  is  very  sin^lar,  and  written  with 
much  force  and  dignity. 

"  Thus  far  I  have  proceeded  in  a  theme 
Renew'd  with  no  kind  auspices. — To  feel 
We  are  not  wh^t  we  have  been,  and  to  deem 
We  are  not  what  we  should  be  ; — and  to  steel 
The  heart  against  itself;  and  to  conceal, 
With  a  proud  caution,  love,  or  hate,  or  aught, — 
Passion  or  feeUng,  purpose,  grief  or  zeal, — 
Which  is  the  tyrant  spirit  of  our  thought,  . 

Is  a  stern  task  of  soul !— No  matter ! — it  is  taught. 

"  I  have  not  lov'd  the  world — nor  the  world  me  ! 
I  have  not  flatter'drts  rank  breath;  nor  bow'd 
To  its  idolatries  a  patient  knee, — 
Nor  coin'd  my  cheek  to  smiles, — nor  cried  aloud 
In  worship  of  an  echo.    In  the  crowd 
They  could  not  deem  me  one  of  such ;  I  stood 
Among  them,  but  not  of  theih,"  &c. 

"  I  have  not  lov'd  the  world,  nor  the  world  me  ' 
But  let  us  part  fair  foes ;  I  do  believe. 
Though  I  have  found  them  not,  that  there  may  be 
Words  which  are  things,  —hopes  which  will  not  de- 
And  virtues  which  are  merciful,  nor  weave  [ceive 
Snares  for  the  failing !  I  would  also  deem 
O'er  others'  griefs  that  some  sincerely  grieve  ; 
That  two  or  one,  are  almost  what  they  seem, — 

That  goodness  is   no    name,  and   happiness   no 
dream." 

The  closing  stanzas  of  the  poem  are  ex- 
tremely beautiful ; — but  we  are  immoveable 
in  the  resolution,  that  no  statement  of  ours 
shall  ever  give  additional  publicity  to  the 
subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

We  come  no  w  to  "  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon." 
It  is  very  sweet  and  touching — though  we 
can  afford  but  a  short  account  of  it.  Chillon 
is  a  ruined  castle  on  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  in 
the  dungeon  of  which  three  gallant  brothers 
were  confined,  each  chained  to  a  separate 
pillar,  till,  after  long  years  of  anguish,  the 
two  younger  died,  and  were  buried  under  the 
cold  floor  of  the  prison.    The  eldest  was  at 


length  liberated,  when  worn  out  with  age 
and  misery — and  is  supposed,  in  his  joyless 
liberty,  to  tell,  in  this  poem,  the  sad  story  of 
his  imprisonment.  The  picture  of  their  first 
feelings,  when  bound  apart  in  this  living 
tomb,  and  of  the  gradual  sinking  of  their 
cheery  fortitude,  is  full  of  pity  and  agony. 

"We  could  not  move  a  single  pace; 

We  could, not  see  each  oiher's  face, 

But  with  that  pale  and  livid  light 

That  made  us  strangers  in  our  sight ; 

And  thus  together — ^yet  apart, 

Feiter'd  in  hand,  and  piri'd  ij)  heart ; 

'Twas  still  some  solace  in  the  dearth 

Of  the  pure  elements  of  earth. 

To  hearken  to  each  other's  speech, 

And  each  turn  comforter  to  each, 

Wiih  some  new  hope,  or  legend  old, 

Or  song  heroically  bold ; 

But  even  these  at  length  grew  cold ! 

Our  voices  took  a  dreary  lone. 

An  echo  of  the  dungeon-stone, 
A  grating  sound — not  full  and  free 
As  ihey  of  yore  were  wont  to  be . 
It  might  be  fancy — but  tome 

They  never  sounded  like  our  own.*' 

The  return  to  the  condition  of  the  younger 
brother,  the  blooming  Benjamin  of  the  family, 
is  extremely  natural  and  affecting. 

"  I  was  the  eldest  of  the  three, 
And  10  uphold  and  cheer  the  rest, 
I  ought  to  do — and  did  my  best ; 
And  each  did  well  in  his  degree.  ,  , 

The  youngest,  whom  my  father  lov'd, 
Because  our  mother's  brow  was  giv'n 
To  him — with  eyes  as  blue  as  heav'n. 
For  him  my  soul  was  sorely  mov'd ; 
And  truly  mi^ht  it  be  dislrest 
To  see  such  bird  in  such  a  nest ; 
For  he  was  beautiful  as  day — 
(When  day  was  beautiful  to  me 
As  to  young  eagles,  being  free) — 
And  thus  he  was  as  pure  and  bright, 
And  in  his  natural  spirit  gay. 
With  tears  for  nought  but  other's  ills; 
And  then  they  flow'd  like  mountain  rills.    - 

The  gentle  decay  and  gradual  extiqctioii 
of  this  youngest  life,  is  the  most  tender  and 
beautiful  passage  in  the  poem. 

"  But  he,  theYavorite  and  the  flow'r. 
Most  cherish'd  since  his  natal  hoiir. 
His  mother's  image  in  fair  face, 
The  infant  love  ofall  his  race, 
His  martyr'd  father's  dearest  thought,       ' 
My  latest  care,  for  whom  I  sought  " 

To  hoard  my  life,  that  his  might  be 
Less  wretched  now,  and  one  day  free ! 
He,  too,  who  yet  had  held,untir'd 
A  spirit  natural  or  inspir'd — 
He,  too,  was  struck  !  and  day  by  day 
Was  wiiher'd  on  the  stalk  away. 
He  faded ;  and  so  calm  and  meek, 
So  softly  worn,  so  sweetly  weak, 
So  tearless,  yet  so  lender — kind. 
And  griev'd  for  those  he  left  behirid  ; 
With  all  the  while  a  cheek  whose  bloom 
Was  as  a  mockery  of  the  tomb, 
Whose  tints  as  gently  sunk  away 
As  a  departing  rainbow's  ray — 
An  eye  of  most  transparent  light, 
That  almost  made  the  dungeon  bright, 
And  not  a  word  of  murmur  !    not 
A  groan  o'er  his  untimely  lot, — 
A  Tittle  talk  of  better  days, 
A  little  hope  my  own  to  raise, 
For  I  was  sunk  in  silence — lost 
In  this  last  loss,  of  all  the  most; 
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,     And  then  the  sigha  he  would  suppress 
Of  fainting  nature's  feebleness, 
More  slowly  drawn,  grew  less  and  less ! 
I  listen'd,  but  I  could  not  hear! — 
I  cali'd,  for  I  was  wild  with  fear  j     ' 
I  cali'd,  and  thought  I  heard  a  sound — 
I  burst  my  chain  wiih  one  strong  bound, 
And  tush'd  to  him  ! — I  found  him  not, 
1  only  siirr'd  in  this  black  spot, 
/only  liv'd — /only  drew 
Th'  accursed  breath  of  dungeon-dew." 

After  this  last  calamity,  he  is  allowed  to  be 
at  large  in  the  dungeon. 

"  And  it  was  liberty  lo  stride    ' 
Along  my  cell  from  side  to  side. 
And  up  and  down,  and  then  athwart, 
A.nd  tread  it  over  every  part ; 
And  round  the  pillars  one  by  one. 
Returning  where  my  walk  begun, 
Avoiding  only,  as  I  trod. 
My  brothers'  graves  without  a  sod.' 

He  climbs  up  at  last  to  the  high  chink  that 
admitted  the  light  to  his  prison ;  and  looks 
out  once  more  on  the  long-remembered  face 
of  nature,  and  the  lofty  forms  of  the  eternal 
mountains. 

"  I  saw  them — and  they  were  the  same. 
They  were  not  chang'd  like  me  in  frame ; 
I  saw  their  thousand  years  of  snow 
On  high — iheir  wide  long  lake  below. 
And  the  blue  Rhone  in  fullest  flow; 
I  heard  the  torrents  leap  and  gush 
O'er  channell'd  rock  and  broken  bush ; 
I  saw  the  white-wall'd  distant  town, 
And  whiter  sails  go  skimming  down ; 
And  then  there  was  a  little  isle, 
Which  in, my  very  face  did  smile, 

■The  only  one  in  view ; 
A  small  green  isle  j  it  seem'd  no  more, 
Scarce  broader  than  my  dungeon  floor, 
But  in  it  there  were  three  tall  trees. 
And  o'er  it  blew  the  mountain  breeze,i 
And  by  it  there  were  waters  flowing. 
And  on  it  there  were  young  flow'rs  growing, 

Of  gentle  breath  and  hne. 
The  fish  swam  by  the  castle  wall. 
And  they  seem'd  joyous,  each  and  all ; 
The  eagle  rode  the  rising  blast ; 
Methought  he  never  flew  so  fast 
As  then  to  me  he  seem'd  to  fly." 

The  rest  of  the  poems  in  this  little  volume, 
are  less  amiable — and  most  of  them,  we  fear, 
have  a  personal  and  not  very  charitable  ap- 
plication. One,  entitled  "  Darkness,"  is  free 
at  least  from  this  imputation.  It  is  a  grand 
and  gloomy  sketch  of  the  supposed  conse- 
quences of  the  final  extinction  of  the  Sun  and 
Uie  Heavenly  bodies — executed,  undoubtedly, 
with  great  and  fearful  force-^but  with  somer 
thing  of  German  exaggeration,  and  a  fantas- 
tical selection  of  incidents.  The  very  con- 
ception is  terrible,  above  all  conception  of 
known  calamity — and  is  too  oppressive  to  the 
imagination,  to  be  contemplated  with  pleas- 
ure, even  in  the  faint  reflection  of  poetry. 

"  The  icy  earth 
Swung  blind  and  blackening  in  the  moonless  air," 

Cities  and  forests  are  burnt^  for  light  and 
warmth. 

"  The  brows  of  men  by  the  despairing  light 
Wore  an  unearthly  aspect,  as  by  fits 
The  flashes  fell  upon  them  I     Some  lay  down 
And  hid  their  eyes  and  wept ;  and  some  did  rest 
Their  chins  upon  their  clenched  hands,  and  smil'd  ! 


And  others  hurried  to  and  fro,  and  fed 
Their  funeral  piles  with  fuel,  and  look'd  up 
With  mad  disquietude  on  the  dull  sky. 
The  phll  of  a  past  world  !  and  then  again 
With  curses  cast  them  down  upon  the  dust, 
And  gnash'd  their  teeth,  and  howl'd  !" 

Then  they  eat  each  other :  and'  are  extin- 
guished ! 

•  The  world  was  voidt 


The  populous  and  the  powerful,  was  a  lump, 
Seasonless,  hcrbless,  treeless,  manjess,  lifeless — 
A  lump  of  death — a  chaos  of  hard  clay  ! 
The  rivers,  lakes,  and  ocean  all  stood  still. 
And  nothing  stirr'd  within  their  silent  depths  ; 
Ships  sailurless  lay  rotting  on  the  sea,         (dropp'd 
And  their  masts  fell  down  piecemeal :    As  they 
They  slept  on  the  abyss  without  a  surge — 
The  waves  were  dead ;  the  tides  Avere  in  their  grave, 
The  moon  their  mistress  had  expir'd  before,; 
The  winds  were  wither'd  in  the  stagnant  air, 
And  the  clouds  perish'd  ;  Darkness  had  no  tteed 
Of  aid  from  them — She  was  the  universe." 

There  is  a  poem  entitled  "The  Dream," 
full  of  living  pictures,  and  written  with  great 
beauty  and  genius — but_  extremely  painful — 
and  abounding  with  mysteries  into  which  we 
have  no  desire  to  penetrate.  "The  Incant- 
ation" and  "Titan"  have  the  same  distressing 
character-^though  without,  the  sweetness  of 
the  other.  Some  stanzas  to  a  nameless  friend, 
are  in  a  tone  of  more  open  misanthropy.  This 
is  a  favourable  specimen  of  their  tone  and 
temper. 

"  Though  human,  thou  didst  not  deceive  me. 

Though  woman,  ihou  didst  not  forsake. 
Though  Ipv'd,  thou  foreborest  to  grieve  me, 

Thdugn  slander'd,  thou  never  couldsi  shake, — 
Though  trusted,  ihou  didst  not  disclaim  me. 

Though  parted,  it  was  not  to  fly. 
Though  Watchful,. 'iwas  not  to  defame  me. 

Nor  mute,  ihal  the  world  might  belie." 

Beautiful  as  this  poetry  is,  it  is  a  relief  at 
last  to  close  the  volume.  We  cannot  maintain 
our  accustomed  tone  of  levity,  or  even  speak 
like  calm  literary  judges,  in  the  midst  of  these 
agonisingtraces  of  a  wounded  and  distempered 
spirit.  Even  our  admiratioii  is  at  last  swal- 
lowed up  in  a  most  painful  feeling  of  pity  and 
of  wonder.  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  these 
for  fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  for  the  pur- 
pose of  poetical  effect.  There  is  a  dreadful 
tone  of  sincerity,  and  ah  energy  that  cannot 
be  couriterfeited;  in  the  expression  of  wretch- 
edness and  alienation  from  human  kind,  which 
occurs  in  every  page  of  this  publication ;  and 
as  the  author  has  at  last  spoken  out  in  his  own 
person,  and  unbosomed  his  griefs  a  great  deal 
too  freely  to  his  readers,  the  offence  now 
would  be  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  reality. 
We  certainly  have  no  hope  of  preaching  him 
into  philanthropy  and  cheerfulness ;  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  mourn  over  such  a  catas- 
trophe of  such  a  mind ;  or  to  see  the  prodigal 
gifts  of  Nature,  Fortune,  and  Fame,  thus 
turned  td  bitterness,  without  an  oppressive 
feeling  of  impatience,  mortification,  and  sur- 
prise. Where  there  are  such  elements,  how- 
ever, it  is  equally  impossible  to  despair  that 
they  liiay  yet  enter  into  happier  combinations, 
— or  not  to  hope  this  "  that  puissant  spirit" 
"yet  shall  reascend 
Self-rais'd,  and  repossess  its  native  seat." 
2N 
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(J3'0D£mb£r,  1817.) 

Ldla  RooJch;  an  Oriented  Romance.    By  Thomas  Moore.    4to.    pp.  405. :  London:  1817. 


There  is  a  great  deal  of  our  recent  poetry 
derived  from  the  East :  But  this  is  the  finest 
Orientalism  we  have  had  yet.  The  land  of 
the  Sun  has  never  ghone  out  so  brightly  on  (he 
children  of  the  North — ^nor  the  sweets  of  Asia 
been  poured  forth,  nor  her  gorgeousness  dis- 
played so  profusely  to  the  delighted  senses  of 
Europe.  The  beauteous  forms,  the  dazzling 
splendours,  the  breathing  odours  of  the  East, 
seem  at  last  to  have  found  a  kindred  poet  in 
that  green  isle  of  the  West;  whose  Genius 
has  long  been  suspected  to  be  derived  from  a 
warmer  clime,  and  now  wantons  and  liixuri- 
ates  in  those  voluptuous  regions,  as  if  it  felt 
that  it  had  at  length  regained  its  native  ele- 
ment. It  is  amazing,  indeed,  how  much  at 
home  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  be  in  India,  Persia, 
and  Arabia;  and  how  purely  and  strictly 
Asiatic  all  the  colouring  and  imiagery  of  his 
book  appears.  He  is  thoroughly  embued  with 
the  character  of  the  scenes  to  which  he  trans- 
ports us ;  and  yet  the  extent  of  his  knowledge 
is  less  wonderful  than  the  dexterity  and  ap- 
parent facility  with  which  he  has  turned  it  to 
account,  in  the  elucidation  and  embellishment 
of  his  poetry.  -  There  is  not,  in  the  ■volume 
now  before  us,  a  simile  or  description,  a  name, 
a  trait  of  history,  or  allusion  of  romance  which 
belongs  to  European  experience ;  or  does  not 
indicate  an  entire  familiarity  with  the  life,  the 
dead  nature,  and  the  learnliig  of  the  -East. 
Nor  are  these  barbaric  oriiaments  thinly  scat- 
tered to  make  up  a  show.  They  are  showered 
lavishly  over  all  the  work ;  and  form,  perhaps 
too  much,  the  staple  of  the  poetry — and  the 
riches  of  that  which  is  chiefly  distinguished 
for  its  richness. 

We  would  confine  this  remark,  however,  to 
the  descsriptions  of  external  objects,  and  the 
allusions  to  literature  and  history — or  to  what 
may  be  termed  the  materiel  of  the  poetry  be- 
fore us.  The  Characters  and  Sentiments  are 
of  a  different  order.  They  cannot,  indeed,  be 
said  to  be  copies  of  European  nature ;  but  they 
are  still  less  like  that  of  any  other  region. 
They  are,  in  truth,  poetical  imaginations; — 
but  it  is  to  the  poetry  of  rational,  honourable, 
considerate,  and  humane  Europe,  that  they 
belong — and  not  to  the  childishness,  cruelty; 
and  profligacy  of  Asia.  It  may  seera  a  harsh 
and  presumptuous  sentence,  to  some  of  our 
(Cosmopolite  readers :  But  from  all  we  have 
been  able  to  gather  from  history  or  recent  ob- 
servation, we  should  be  inclined  to  say  that 
there  was  no  sound  sense,  firmness  of  purpose, 
or  principled  goodness,  except  among  the  na- 
tives of  Europe,  and  their  genuine  descendants. 

There  is  something  very  extraordinary,  we 
think,  in  the  work  before  us — and  somelhing 
which  indicates  in  the  author,  not  only  a  great 
exuberance  of  talent,  but  a  very  singular  con- 1 


!  stitution  of  genius.,  While  it  is  more  splendid 

iri  itriagery — (and  for  the  most  part  in  very 

I  good  taste) — more  rich  in  sparkling  thoughts 

!  and  original  conceptions,  and-more  full  indee(^ 

I  of  exquisite  pictures,  both  of  all  sorts  of  beau- 

'  ties  and  virtues,  and  all, sorts  of  sufferings  and 

crimes,  than  any  other  poeim  that  has  yet  come 

before  us ;  we  rather  think  we  speak  the  sense 

of  most  readers,  when  we  add,  that  the  effect 

of  the  whole  is  to  mingle  a  certain  feeling  of 

disappointment  with  that  of  adiniration !  to 

excite  admiration  rather  than  any  warmer 

sentiment  of  delight — to  dazzle,  more  than  to 

enchant — and,  in  the  eiid,  more  frequently  to 

startle  the  fancy,  and  fatigue  the  attention,  by 

the  constant  succession  of  glitteriilg  images 

and  high-strained  emotions,  than  to  maintain 

a  rising  interest,  or  win  a  growing  sympathy, 

by  a  less  profuse  or  more  systematic  display 

of  attractions. 

The  style  is^  on  the  whole,  rather  diffuse, 
and  too  unvaried  in  its  character.  But  its 
greatest  fault,  in  our  eyes,'  is  the  uniformity 
of  its  brilliancy — the  want  of  plainness,  sim- 
plicity, and  repose.  We  have  heard  it  observed 
by  some  very  zealous  admirers  of  Mr.  Moore's 
genius,  that  you  cannot  open  this  book  with- 
out finding  a  cluster  of  beauties  in  every  page. 
Now,  this  is  only  another  way  of  expressing 
Vrhat  we  think  its  greatest  defect.  No  work, 
consisting  of  rriany  pages,  Should  have  detach- 
ed and  distinguishable  peanties  in  every  one 
of  them.  No  great  work,  Indeed,  should  hare 
many  beauties :  If  it  were  perfect,  it  would 
have  but  one  ;  arid  that  but  faintly  perceptible, 
except  on  a  view  of  the  whole.  Look,  for  ex- 
ample, at  what  is  perhaps  the  most  finished 
and'  exquisite  production  of  human  art — the 
design  and  elevation  of  a  Grecian  temple,  iii 
its  old  severe  simplicity.  What  penury  of 
ornament — ^what  rejection  of  beauties  of  de- 
tail! — what  masses  of '  plain  surface — what 
rigid  economical  limitation  to  the  useful  and 
the  necessary !  The  cottage  of  a  peasant  is 
scarcely'  more 'simple  in  its'structu're,  and  has 
not  fewer  parts  that  are  superfluous:  Yet 
what  grandeur — what  elegance — what  grace 
and  completeness  in  the  effect !  The  whole  is 
beautiful — because  the  beauty  is  in  the  whole  S  ; 
But  there  is  little  merit  in  any  of  the  parts,  ; 
except  that  of  fitness  and  careful  fiiiishing.  ' 
Contrast  this,  now,  with  a  Dutch  pleasure- 
house,  or  a  Chinese — where  every  part  is 
meant  to  be  separately  beautiful — and  the  re- 
sult is  deformity  !— where  there  is  not  an  inch 
of  the  surface  that  is  not  brilliant  with  varied 
colour,  and  rough  with  curves  and  angles.  - 
and  where  the  effect  of  the  -whole  is  monstrous 
and  offensive.  We  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
meaning  to  insinuate  that  Mr.  Moore's  poetry 
is  of  this  description.    On  the  contrary,  we 
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think  his  ornaments  are,  for  the  most  part, 
truly  and  exquisitely  beautiful ;  and  the  gene- 
ral design  of  his  pieces  very  elegant  and  in- 
Efenious :  All  that  we  liiean  to  say  is,  that 
there  is  too  much  ornament — too  many  insu- 
lated and  independent  beauties — and  that  the 
iiotice,  and  the  very  admiration  they  excite, 
hurt  the  interest  of  the  general  design ;  and 
not  only  withdraw  our  attention  too  importu- 
nately from  it,  but  at  last  weary  it  out  with- 
their  perpetual  recurrence. 

It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  our  intellectual  con- 
stitution, that  the  powers  of  taste  cannot  be 
permanently  gratified,  except  by  some  sustain- 
ed or  continuous  emotion ;  and  that  a  series, 
even  of  the  most  agreeable  excitements,  soon 
ceases,  if  broken  and  disconnected,  to  give  any 
pleasure.  No  conversation  fatigues  so  soon  as 
that  which  is  made  up  of  points  and  epigrams ; 
and  the  accomplished  rhetorician,  who 

could  not  ope 


His  mouth,  hut  Out  there  flew  a  trope," 

must  have  been  a  most  intolerable  companion. 
There  are  some  things,  too,  that  seem  so  plainly 
intended  for  ornaments  and  seasonings  only, 
that  they  are  only  agreeable,  when  sprinkled  m 
moderation  over  a  plainer  medium.  No  one 
would  like  to  make  an  entire  meal  on  saiicc  pi- 
qmnte;  or  to  appear  in  a  dress  crusted  over  with 
diamonds ;  or  to  pass  a  day  in  a  steam  of  rich 
distilled  perfumes.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
glittering  ornaments  of  poetry — with  splendid 
metaphors  and  ingenious  allusions,  and  all  the 
figures  of  speech  and  of  thought  that  consti- 
tute its  outward  pomp  and  glory.  Now,  Mr. 
Moore,  it  appears  to  us,  is  decidedly  too  lavish 
of  his  gems  and  sweets ; — he  labours  under  a 
plethora  of  wit  and  imagination — impairs  his 
credit  by  the  palpable  exuberance  of  his  pos- 
sessions, and  would  be  richer  with  half  his 
wealth.  His  works  are  not  only  of  costly  ma- 
terial and  graceful  design,  biit  they  are  every- 
where glistening  with  small  beauties  and  tran- 
sitory ipspirations-r-sudden  flashes  of  fancy, 
that  blaze  out  aind  perish;  like  earth-born 
meteors  that  crackle  in  the  lower  sky,  and  un- 
seasonably divert  our  eyes  from  the  great  and 
lofty  bodies  which  pursue  their  harmonious 
courses  in  a  serener  region. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  as  faults  of  style : 
But  they  could  scarcely  have  existed  in  the 
style,  without  going  deeper ;  and  though  they 
first  strike  us  as  qualities  of  the  composition 
linly,  we  find,  upon  a  little  reflection,  that  the 
same  general  character  belongs  tb  (he  fable, 
the  characters,  and  the  sentiments, — that  they 
all  sin  alike  in  the  excess  of  their  means  of 
attraction, — and  fail  to  interest,  chiefly  by 
being  too  interesting. 

In  order  to  avoid  the  debasement  of  ordi- 
nary or  familiar  life,  the  author  has  soared  to 
a  region  beyondi  the  comprehension  of  most 
of  his  readers.  All  his  personages  are  so  very 
beautiful,  and  brave,  and  agonising — so  totally 
wrapt  up  in  the  exaltation  bf  their  vehernelit 
emotions,  and  withal  so  lofty  in  rank,  and  so 
sumptuous  and  magnificent  in  all  that  relates 
to  their  external  condition,  that  the  herd  of 
ordirary  mortals  can  scarcely  venture  to  con- 


ceive of  their  proceedings,  or  to  sympathise 
freely  with  their  fortunes.  The  disasters  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  and  the  designs  in 
which  they  are  engaged,  are  of  the  same  am 
bitlous  and  exaggerated  character ;  and  all 
are  involved  in  so  much  pomp,  and  splendour, 
and  luxury,  and  the  description  of  their  ex- 
treme grandeur  and  elegance  forms  so  con- 
siderable a  part  of  the  whole  work,  that  the 
less  sublime  portion  of  the  species  can  with 
difficulty  presume  to  judge  of  them,  or  to  en- 
ter into  the  concernments  of  such  very  exqui- 
site persons.  The  incidents,  in  like  manner, 
are  so  prodigiously  moving,  so  excessively 
improbable,  and  so  terribly  critical,  that  we 
have  the  same  difficulty  of  raising  our  senti- 
ments to  the  proper  pitch  for  them ; — and, 
finding  it  impossible  to  sympathise  as  we 
ought  to  do  with  such  portentous  occurrences, 
are  sometimes  tempted  to  withhold  our  sym- 
pathy altogether,  and  to  seek  for  its  objects 
among  more  familiar  adventures.  Scenes  of 
voluptilous  splendour  and  ecstasy  alternate 
suddenly  with  agonising  separations,  atrocious 
crimes,  and  tremendous  sufferings ; — battles, 
incredibly  fierce  and  sanguinary,  follow  close 
on  entertainments  iticredibly  sumptuous  and 
elegant ; — terrific  tempests  are  succeeded  by 
delicious  calms  at  sea :  and  the  land  scenes 
are  divided  between  horrible  chasms  and  pre- 
cipices, and  vales  and  gardens  rich  in  eternal 
blooms,  and  glittering  with  palaces  and  tem- 
ples— while  the  interest  of  the  story  is  main- 
tained by  instruments  and  agents  of  no  less 
potency  than  insanity,  blasphemy;  poisonings, 
religious  hatred,  national  antipathy,  demoni- 
acal misanthropy,  and  devoted  love. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  objecting  to  a  work 
like  this,  that  it  is  made  up  of  such  materials, 
we  may  seem  to  be  objecting  that  it  is  made 
of  the  elements  of  poetry, — since  it  is  no  doubt 
true,  that  it  is  by  the  use  of  such  materials 
that  poetry  is  substantially  disliliguishei  from 
prose,  and  that  it  is  to  them  it  is  indebted  for 
all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  delight  and  the  in- 
terest it  inspires:  and  it  may  seem  a  little 
unreasonable  tb  complain  of  a  poet,  that  he 
treats  us  with  the  essence  of  poetry .  We  have 
already  hinted,  however,  that  it  is  not  advisa- 
ble tb  live  entirely  on  essences ;  and  our  oh- 
jection  goes  not  only  to  the  excessive  strength 
of  the  emotions  that  are  sought  to  be  raised, 
but  to  the  violence  of  their  transitions,  and  the 
want  of  continuity  in  the  train  of  feeling  that 
is  produced  It  may  not  be  amiss,  however, 
to  add  a  word  or  two  more  of  explanation . 

In  the  fir^t  place,  then,  if  we  consider  how 
the  fad  stands,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  great 
poets,  and,  in  an  especial  manner,  all  the 
poets  who  chain  down  the  attention  of  their 
readers,  and  maintain  a  growing  interest 
through  a  long  series  of  narrations,  have  been 
remarkable  for  the  occasional  familiarity,  and 
even  homeliness,  of  many  of  their  incidents, 
characters  and  sentiments.  This  is  the  dis- 
tinguishing fea;ture  in  Homer,  Chaucer,  Ari- 
osto,  Shakespeare,  Dryden,  Scott — and  will  be 
found  to  ocourj  we  believe,  in  all  poetry  that 
has  been  long  and  extensively  popular ;  or  that 
is  capable  of  pleasing  very  strongly,  or  stirring 
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very  deeply,  the  common  sensibilities  of  our 
nature.  We  need  scarcely  make  an  excep- 
tion for  the  lofty  Lyric,  which  is  so-  far  from 
being  generally  attractive,  that  it  is  not  even 
intelligible,  except  to  a  studious  few — or  for 
those  solemn  and  devotional  strains  which  de- 
rive their  interest  from  a  still  higher  princi- 
ple :  But  in  all  narrative  poetry — in  all  long 
pieces  made  up  of  descriptions  and  adven- 
tures, it  seems  hitherto  to  have  been  an  indis- 
pensable condition  of  their  success,  that  most 
of  the  persons  and  events  should  bear  a  con- 
siderable resenlblanee  to  those  which  we  meet 
with  in  ordinary  life  ;  and,  though  more  ani- 
mated and  important  than  to  be  of  daily  oc- 
currence, should  not  be  immeasurably  exalted 
above  the  common  standard  of  human  fortune 
and  character. 

It  should  be  almost  enough  to  settle  the 
question,  thaf  such  is  the  fact — and  that  no 
narrative  poetry  has  ever  excited  a  great  in- 
terest, where  the  persons  were  too  much  puri- 
fied from  the  vulgar  infirmities  of  our  nature, 
or  the  incidents  too  thoroughly  purged  of  all 
that  is  ordinary  or  familiar.  But  the  slightest 
reflection  upon  the  feelings  with  which  we 
read  such  poetry,  must  satisfy  us  as  to  the 
reason  of  our  disappointment.  It  may  be  told 
in  two  words.  Writings  of  this  kind  revolt  by 
their  improbability ;  and  fatigue,  by  oiTering 
no  points  upon  which  our  sympathies  can 
readily  attach.^ — Two  things  are  necessary  to 
give  a  fictitious  narrative  a  deep  and  com- 
manding interest ;  first,  that  we  should  believe 
that  such  things  might  have  happened ;  and 
secondly,  that  they  might  have  happened  to 
ourselves,  or  to  such  persons  as  ourselves. 
But,  in  reading  the  ambitious  and  overwrought 
poetry  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  we 
feel  perpetually,  that  there  could  have  been 
no  such  people,  and  no  such  occurrences  as 
we  are  there  called  upon  to  feel  for ;  and  that 
it  is  impossible  for  us,  at  all  events,  to  have 
much  concern  about  beings  whose  principles 
of  action  are  so  remote  from  our  own,  and  who 
are  placed  in  situations  to  which  we  have  never 
known  any  parallel.  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that 
all  stories  that  interest  us  must  represent  pas- 
sions of  a  higher  pitch,  and  events  of  a  more 
extraordinary  nature  than  occur  in  common 
life ;  and  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  rising 
thus  Sensibly  above  its  level,  that  they  become 
objects  of  interest  and  attention.  But,  in  order 
that  this  very  elevation  may  be  felt,  and  pro- 
duce its  effect,  the  story  must  itself,  in  other 
places,  give  us  the  known  and  ordinary  level, 
and,  by  a  thousand  adaptations  and  traits  of 
universal  nature,  make  us  feel,  that  the  char- 
acters which  become  every  now  and  then  the 
objects  of  our  intense  sympathy  and  admira- 
tion, in  great  emergencies,  and  under  the  in- 
fluence of  rare  l)ut  conceivable  excitements, 
are,  after  all,  our  fellow  creatures — made  of 
the  same  flesh  and  blood  wilh  ourselves,  and 
acting,  and  acted  upon,  by  the  common  prin- 
ciples of  our  nature.  Without  this,  indeed, 
the  effect  of  their  sufferings  and  exploits 
would  be  entirely  lost  upon  us ;  as  we  should 
be  without  any  scale  by  which  to  estimate  the 
inagnitu  ie  of  the  temptations  they  had  to  re- 


sist, or  the  energies  they  had  exerted.  To 
make  us  aware  of  the  altitude  of  a  mountain, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  show  us  the  plain 
from  which  it  ascends.  If  we  are  allowed  to 
see  nothing  but  the  table  land  at  the  top,  the 
effect  will  be  no  greater  than  if  we  had  re- 
mained on  the  humble  level  of  the  shore — 
except  that  it  will  be  more  lonely,  bleak,  and 
inhospitable.  And  thus  it  is,  that  by  ex- 
aggerating the  heroic  qualities  of  heroes,  they 
become  as  uninteresting  as  if  they  had  no 
such  qualities — that  by  striking  gut  those 
weaknesses  and  vulgar  infirmities  which 
identify  them  with  ordinary  mortals,  they  not 
only  qease  to  interest  ordinary  mortals,  but  even 
to  excite  their  admiration  or  surprise  j  and  ap- 
pear merely  as  strange  inconceivable  beings, 
in  whom  superhuman  energy  and  refinement 
are  no  more  to  be  vvondered  at,  than  the  power 
of  flying  in  an  eagle,  or  of  fasting  in  a  snake.. 
The  wise  ancient  who  observed,  that  being 
a  man  himself,  he  could  not  but  take  an  inter- 
est in  every  thing  that  related  to  inan — might 
have  confirmed  his  character  for  wisdom,  by 
adding,  that  for  the  same  reason  he  could  take 
no  interest  in  any  thing  else.  There  is  noth- 
ing, after  all,  that  we  ever  truly  care  for,  but 
the  feelings  of  creatures  like  ourselves : — and 
we  are  obliged  to  lend  them  to  the  flowers 
and  the  brooks  of  the  valley,  and  the  stars  and 
airs  of  heaven,  before  we  can  take  any  delight 
in  them.  With  sentient  beings  the  case  is 
more  obviously  the  same.  By  whatever 
names  we  may  call  them,  or  with  whatever 
fantastic  attributes  we  may  please  to  invest 
them,  still  we  comprehend,  and  concern  out- 
selves  about  thern,  only  in  so  far  as  they  re- 
semble ourselves.  All  the  deities  of  the 
classic  mythology — ;and-  all  the  devils  and 
angels  of  later  poets,  are  nothing  but  human 
creatures — or  at  least  only  interest  us  so  long 
as  they  are  so.  Let  any  one  try  to  imagine 
what  kind  of  story  he  could  make  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  a  set  of- beings  who  differed  from 
our  own  species  in  any  of  its  general  attributes 
— who  were  incapable,  for  instance,  of  the 
debasing  feelings  of  fear,  pain,  or  anxiety — 
and  he  will  find,  that  instead  of  becoming 
more  imposing  and  attractive  by  getting  rid 
of  those  infirmities,  they  become  utterly  in- 
significant, and  indeed  in  a  great  degree  in- 
conceivable. Or,  to  come  a  little  closer  to 
the  matter  before  us,  and  not  to  go  beyond 
the  bounds  of  common  experience — Suppose 
a  tale,  founded  on  refined  notions  of  delicate 
love  and  punctilious  integrity,  to  be  told  to  a 
race  of  obscene,  brutal  and  plundering  savages 
— or,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  same  coun- 
try, if  a  poem,  turning  upon  the  jealousies  of 
court  intrigue,  the  pride  of  rank,  and  the  cabala 
of  sovereigns  and  statesmen,  were  put  into 
the  hands  of  village  maidens  or  clownish  la- 
bourers, is  it  not  obvious  that  the  remoteness 
of  the  rrianners,  characters  and  feelings  from 
their  own,  would  first  surprise,  and  then  re- 
volt them^ — and  that  the  moral,  intellectual 
and  adventitious  Superiority  of  the  personages 
concerned,  would,  instead  of  enhancing  the 
intrrest,  entirely  destroy  it,  and  very  speedily 
extinguish  all  sympathy  ■wit^  their  passions, 
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and  all  curiosity  about  their  fate  It-^Now,  -what 
geritlemen  and  ladies  are  to  a  ferocious  savage, 
or  jjoliticians  and  princesses  to  an  ordinary 
rustic,  the  exaggerated  persons  of  such  poetry 
as  we  are  now  considering,  are  to  the  ordinary 
readers  of  poetry.  They  do  not  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  their  existence,  or  of  their 
adventures.  They  do  not  comprehend  the 
principles  of  their  conduct;  and  have  no 
thorough  sympathy  with  the  feelings  that  are 
ascribed  to  them. 

We  have  carried  this  speculation,  we  be- 
lieve, a  little  too  far^and,  with  reference  to 
the  volume  before  us,  it  would  be  more  cor- 
rect perhaps  to  say,  that  it  had  suggested  these 
observations,  than  that  they  are  strictly  ap- 
phcable  to  it.  For  though  its  faults  are  cer- 
tainly of  the  kind  we  have  been  endeavouring 
to  describe,  it  would  be  quite  unjust  to  char- 
acterise it  by  its  faults — which  are  beyond  all 
doubt  less  conspicuous  than  its  beauties. 
There  is  not  only  a  richness  and  brilliancy  of 
diction  *nd  imagery  spread  over  the  whole 
work,  that  indicate  the  greatest  activity  and 
elegxince  of  fancy  in  the  author;-  but  it  is 
everywhere  pervaded,  still  more  strikingly, 
by  a  strain  of  tender  and  noble  feeling,  poured 
out  with  such  warmth  and  abundance,  as  to 
steal  insensibly  on-  the  heart  of  the  reader, 
and  gradually  to  overflow  it  with  a  tide  of 
sympathetic  emotion.  ,  There  are  passages 
indeed,  and  these  neither  few  nor  brief,  over 
which  the  very  Genius  of  Poetry  seems  to 
have  breathed  his  richest  enchantment — 
where  the  melody  of  the  verse  and  the  beauty 
of  the  images  conspire  so  harmoniously  with 
the  force  and  tenderness  of  the  emotion,  that 
the  whole  is  blended  into  one  deep  and  bright 
stream  of  sweetness  and  feeling,  along  which 
the  spirit  of  the  reader  is  borne  passively 
away,  through  long  reaches  of  delight.  Mr. 
Moore's  poetry,  indeed,  where  his  happiest 
vein  lis  opened,  realises  more  exactly  than  that 
of  any  other  writer,  the  splendid  account 
which  is  given  by  Comus  of  the  song  of 

"  His  mother  Circe,  and  the  Sirens  three, 
Amid  ihe  flowery-kirtled  Naiades, 
Who,  as  they  sung,  would  take  the  prison'd  soul, 
And  lap  it  in  Elysium  !" 

And  though  it  is  certainly  to  be  regretted 
that  he  should  so  often  have  broken  the  mea- 
sure with  more  frivolous  strains,  or  filled  up 
its  intervals  with  a  sort  of  brilliant  falsettOyit 
should  never  be  forgotten,  thai  his  excellences 
are  at  least  as  peculiar  to  himself  as  his  faults, 
and,  on  the  whole,  perhaps  more  characteristic 
of  his  genius. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  four  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  poems — connected,  however, 
and  held  together  "  like  orient  pearls  at  ran- 
dom strung,"  by  the  slender  thread  of  a  slight 
prose  story,  on  wliich  they  are  all  suspended, 
and  to  the  simple  catastrophe  of  which  they 
in  some  measure  contribute.  This  airy  and 
elegant  legend  is  to  the  following  effect. 
Lalla  Rookhi  the  daughter  of  the  great  Au- 
rengzebe,  is  betrothed  to  the  young  king  of 
Bucharia;  jmd'  sets  forth,  with  d  splendid 
train  of  Indian  and  Bucharian  attendants,  to 
57    , 


meet  her  enamoured  bridegroom,  in  the  ,de- 
lightful  valley  of  Cashmere.  The  progress 
of  this  gorgeous  cavalcade,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  country  which  it  traverses,  are  exhibit- 
ed with  great  richness  of  colouring  and  pic- 
turesque effect ;  though  in  this,  as  well  as  ia 
the  other  parts  of  the  prose  narrative,  a  cer- 
tain tone  of  levity,  and  even  derision,  is  fre- 
quently assumed — not  very  much  in  keeping, 
we  think,  with  the  tender  and  tragic  strain  oi 
poetry  of  which  it  is  the  accompaniment — 
certaiil  breakings  out,  in  short,  of  that  mock- 
ing European  wit,  -which  has  made  itself 
merry  with  Asiatic  solemnity,  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  facetious  Count  Hamilton — but 
seems  a  little  out  of  place  in  a  miscellany, 
the  prevailing  character  of  which  is  of  so 
opposite  a  temper.  To  amuse  the  languor, 
or  divert  the  impatience  of  the  royal  bride,  in 
the  noon-tide  and  night-halts  of  her  luxurious 
progress,  a  young  Cashmerian  poet  had  been 
sent  by  the  gallantry  of  the  bridegroom ;,  and 
recites,  on  those  occasions,  the  several  poems 
that  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume  now  before 
us.  Such  is  the  witchery  of  his  voice  and 
look,  and  such  the  sympathetic  effect  of  the 
tender  tales  which  he  recounts,  that  the  poor 
princess,  as  was  naturally  to  be  expected, 
falls  desperately  in  love  with  him  before  the 
end  of  the  journey;  and  by  the  time  she 
enters  the  lovely  vale  of  Cashmere,  and  sees 
the  glittering  palaces  and  towers  prepared 
for  her  reception,  she  feels  that  she  would 
joyfully  forego  all  this  pomp  and  splendour, 
and  fly  to"  the  desert  with  her  adored  Fera- 
morz.  The  youthful  bard,  however,  has  now 
disappeared  from  her  side;  and  she  is  sup- 
ported, with  fainting  heart  and  downcast 
eyes,  into  the  hated  presence  of  her  tyrant !; 
\#hen  the  voide  of  Feramorz  himself  bids  her 
be  of  good  cheer — and,  looking  up,  she  sees  her 
beloved  poet  in  the  Prince  himself !  wlto'^dl 
assumed  this  gallant  disguise,  and  won  her 
young  aff'ections,-  without  deriving  any  aid 
from  his  rank  or  her  engagements. 

The  whole  story  is  very  sweetly  and!  gaily 
told ;  and  is  adorned  with  many  tender  as 
well  as  lively  passages — withouit  reckoning 
among  the  latter  the  occasional  criticisms  of 
the  omniscient  Fadladeen,  the  magnificent 
and  most  infallible  grand  chamberlain  of  the 
Haram  —  whose  sayings  and  remarks,  we 
cannot  help  observing,  do  not  agree  -very  well 
with  the  character  which  is  assigned  him — 
being  for  the  most  part  very  smart,  senten- 
tious, and  acute,  and  by  no  means  solemn, 
stupid,  and  pompous,  as  was  to  have  been 
expected.  Mr.  Moore's  g-enius,  however,  we 
suppose,  is  too  inveterately  lively,  to  make  it 
possible  for  him  even  to  counterfeit  dulness. 
We  come  at  last,  however,  to  the  poetry. 

The  first  piece,  which  is '  entitled  "  The 
Veiled  Prophet  of  Khorassan,"  is  the  longest, 
we  think,  and  certainly  not  the  best,  of  tne 
series.  It  has  all'  the  faults  which  we  have, 
somewhat  too  sweepingly,  imputed  to  the 
volume  at  large ;  and  it  was  chiefly,  indeed, 
with  a  reference  to  it,  that  we  made  those 
introductory  remarks,  which  the  author  will 
probably  tliink  too  much  in  the  spirit  of  tha 
2n2 
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sage  Ghambevlain.  The  story,  which  is  not 
in  all  its  parts  extremely  intelligible,  is 
founded  on  a  notice,  in  D'Herbelot,  of  a  da- 
ring in.postor  of  the  early  ages  of  Islamism, 
who  pretended  to  have  received  a  later  and 
more  authoritative  mission  than  that  of  the 
prophet,  and  to  be  destined  to  overturn  all 
tyrannies  and  superstitions  on  the  earth,  and 
to  rescue  all  souls  that  believed  in  him.  To 
shade  the  celestial  radiance  of  his  brow,  he 
always  wore  a  veil  of  silver  gauze,  and  was 
at  last  attacked  by  the  Caliph,  at^d  extermi- 
nated, with  all  his  adherents.  On  this  story, 
Mr.  Moore  has  engrafted  a  romantic  and  not 
very  probable  tale  of  two  young  lovers,  Azim 
and  Zelica ;  the  former  of  whom  having  been 
supposed  to  perish  ill  battle,  the  grief  of  the 
latter  unsettles  her  understanding;  and  her 
distempered  imagination  is  easily  inflamed 
by  the  mystic  promises  of  the  Veiled  Prophet, 
which  at  length  prevail  on  her  to  join  the 
troop  (if  lovely  priestesses  who  earn  a  blissful 
immortality  in  another  world,  by  sharing  his 
embraces  upon  earth.  '  By  what  artful  illu- 
sions the  poor  distracted  maid  was  thus  be- 
trayed to  her  ruin,  is  not  very  satisfactorily 
explained ;  only  we  are  informed  that  she 
and  the  Veiled  Apostle  descended  into  a 
charnel-house,  and  took  a  mutual  oath,  and 
drank  blood  together,  in  pledge  of  their  eter- 
nal union.  At  length  Azim,  who  had  not 
been  slain,  but  made  captive  in  battle,  and 
had  wandered  in  Greece  till  he  had  imbibed 
the  love  of  liberty  that  inspired  her  famous 
heroes  of  old^hears  of  the  proud  promises 
of  emancipation  which  Mokanna  (for  that 
was  the  prophet's  name)  had  held  out  to  all 
nations,  and  comes  to  be  enrolled  among  the 
champions  of  freedom  and  virtue.  On  the 
day  of  his  presentment,  he  is  introduced  into 
a  scene  of  voluptuous  splendour,  where  all  the 
seducive  influences  of  art  and  nature  are  in  vain 
exerted,  to  divert  his  thoughts  from  the  love 
of  Zelica  and  of  liberty.  He  breaks  piroudly 
away  from  these  soft  enchantments,  and  finds 
a  naau™ful  female  figure  before  him,  in  whom 
ne  ailiB-cwt  immediately  recognises  his  long- 
lost  and  ev-ev-loved  Zehca.  The  first  moment 
of  their  "meeting  is  ecstasy  on  both  sides ;  but 
the  unhappy  girl  soon  calls  to  mind  the  un- 
utterable condition  to  which  she  is  reduced — 
and,  in  agony,  "reveals  to  him  the  sad  story  of 
her  derangeme^nt,  and  of  the  base  advantages 
that  had  been  taken  of  it.  Azim  at  first 
throws  her  from  him  io  abhorrence,  but  soon 
turns,  in  rele»ting  pity,  and  oflers  at  last  to 
rescue  her  from  this  .seat  of  pollution.  She 
listens  with  eager  joy  to  his  .proposal",  and  is 
about  to  fly  with  hira  in  the  'instant,  when 
the  dread  voice  of  Mokanna  ttiundfers  in  her 
ear  her  oalh  of  eternal  fidelity.  That  terrible 
sound  brings  ;"back  feer  frenzy.  She  throws 
l|er  lover  wildly  from  her,  and  vanishes  at 
once,  amitlst  the  da-z^ling  lights  of  that  un- 
holy palace.  Azim  then  joins  the  approaching 
army  of  the  tCaliph,  and  leads  on  his  forces 
against  fihe  ijanpious  usurper,  Mokanna  per- 
forijifiiprodigieB  of  valour — but  is  always  borne 
back  by  the  superior  force  and  enthusiasm  of 
Azim ;  and  after  a  long  course  of  horrors  and 


illusions,  he  poisons  the  remnant  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  himself  plunges  into  a  bath,  of 
such  corrosive  ■  quality,  as  instantly  to  extin- 
guish life,  and  dissolve  all  the  elements  of 
the  mortal  frame.  Zelica  then  covers  herself 
with  his  fatal  veil,  and  totters  out  to  the  ram- 
parts, where,  being  mistaken  for  Mokanna. 
she  rushes  upon  the  spear  of  her  Azim,  ami 
receives  his  forgiveness  in  death !  while  he 
survives,  to  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in  contin- 
ual prayer  and  supplication  for  her  erring  spirit; 
and  dies  at  last  upon  her  grave,  in  the  full 
assurance  of  rejoining  her  in  purity  and  bliss. 
It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  particular 
faults  of  this  story,  after  the  general  observa- 
tions we  hazarded  at  the  outset.  The  char- 
acter of  Mokanna,  as  well  as  his  power  and 
influence,  is  a  mere  distortion  and  extrava- 
gance :  But  the  great  blemish  is  the  corrup- 
tion of  Zelica;  and  the  insanity  so  gratui- 
to,usly  alleged  by  the  poet  in  excuse  of  it. 
Nothing  less,  indeed,  could  in  any  way  ac- 
count for  such  a  catastrophe ;  and,  after  all, 
it  is  painful  and  offensive  to  the  imagination. 
The  bridal  oath,  pledged  with  blood  ajnong 
the  festering  bodies  of  the  dead,  is  one  of  the 
overstrained  theatrical  horrors  of  the  German 
school;  and  a  great  deal  of  the  theorising 
and  argumentation  which  is  intended  to  palh- 
ate  or  conceal  those  defects,  is  obscure  and 
incomprehensible.  Rich  as  it  is,  in  short,  in 
fancy  and  expression,  and  powerful  in  some 
of  the  scenes  of  passion,  we  should  have  had 
great  doubts  of  the  success  of  this  volume,  if 
it  had  all  been  of  the  same  texture, with  the 
poem  of  which  we  are  now  speaking.  Yet, 
even  there,  there  is  a  charm,  almost  irresisti- 
ble, in  the  volume  of  sweet  sounds  and  beau- 
tiful images,  which  are  heaped  together  with 
luxurious  profusion  in  the  general  texture  of 
the  style,  and  invest  even  the  absurdities  of 
the  story  with  the  graceful  amplitude  of  their 
rich  and  figured  veil.  What,  for  instance,  can 
be  sweeter  than  this  account  of  Azim's  entry 
into  this  earthly  paradise  of  temptations  ? 

"  Meanwhile,  through  vast  illuminated  halls. 
Silent  and  bright,  where  nothing  but  the  falls 
O  f  fragrant  waters,  gushing  with  cool  sound 
From  many  a  jasper  fount,  is  heard  around, 
Ynung  Azim  roams  bewilder'd  ;  nor  can  guess 
What  means  this  maze  of  light  and  loneliness! 
Here,  the  way  leads,  o'er  tesselated  floors 
Or  mats  of  Cairo,  through  long  corridors, 
Where,  rang'd  in  cassolets  and  silver  urns, 
?weet  wood  of  aloe  or  of  sandal  burns  ; 
And  here,  at  once,  the  glittering  saloon 
Bursts  on  his  sight,  boundless  and  bright  as  noon  I 
Where,  in  the  midst,  reflecting  back  the  rays 
In  broken  rainbows,  a  fresh  fountain  plays 
High  as  Ih'  enamell'd  cupola;  which  towers 
All  rich  with  Arabesques  of  gold  and  flowers: 
And  the  mosaic  floor  beneath  shine's  through 
The  spiinkhng  of  that  fountain's  silvery  dew, 
Like  the  wet,  glist'ning  shells,  of  ev'ry  dye ; 
That  on  the  margin  of  the  Red  Sea  lie. 

"  Here  too  he  traces  the  kind  visitings 
Of  woman's  love,  in  those  fair,  living  things 
Of  land  and  wave,  whose  fate— in  bondage  thrown 
For  their  weak  loveliness — is  like  her  own  ! 
On  one  side  gleaming  with  a  sudden  grace 
Through  water,  brilliant  as  the  crystal  vase 
It)  which  it  undulates,  small  fishes  shine, 
Like  golden  ingots  from  a  fairy  mine  ! — 
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While,  on  the  other,  lattic'd  lightly  in 
With  odoriProua  woods  of  Comorin, 
Each  brilliant  bird  that  wings  the  air  is  seen ;—    , 
Gay,  sparkling  loories,  such  as  gleam  between 
The  crimson  blossom^  of  the  coral  tree 
In  the  warm  islea^of  India's  sunny  sea  : 
Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon  ;  and  the  thrush 
Of  Hindostan,  whose  holy  warblings  gush, 
At  evening,  from  ihe  tali  pagoda's  top; — 
Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice-time,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose   scent  hath  lur'd  them  o'er   the   summer 
And  those  that  under  Araby's  soft  sun  '    [flood ; — 
Build  their  high  nests  of  budding  cinnamon." 

pp.  53—56. 

The  warrior  youth  looks  round  at  first  with 
disvlain  upon  those  seductions,  with  which  he 
supjioses  the  sage  prftphet  wishes  to  try  the 
firmness  of  his  votaries. 

"  While  thus  he  thinks,  still  nearer  on  the  breeze 

Come  those  delicious,  dream-Uke  harmonies. 

Each  note  of  which  but  adds  new,  downy  hnks 

To  the  soft  chain  in  which  his  spirit  sinks. 

He  turns  him  tow'rd  the  sound ;  and,  far  away 

Through  a  long  vista,  sparkling  with  the  play 

Of  countless  lamps — like  the  rich  track  which  Day 

Leaves  on  the  waters,  when  he  sinks  from  us ; 

So  long  the  path,  its  light  so  tremulous  ; — 

He  sees  a  group  of  female  forms  advance. 

Some  chain'd  together  in  the  mazy  dance 

By  fetters,  forg'd  in  the  green  sunny  bowers, 

As  they  were  captives  to  the  King  of  Flowers,"  &c. 

"  Awhile  they  dance  before  him  ;  then  divide, 
'  Breaking,  like  rosy  clouds  at  even-tide 
Around  the  rich  pavilion  of  the  sun — 
Till  silgntly  dispersing,  one  by  one, 
Through  many  a  path  that  from  the  chamber  leads 
To  gardens,  terraces,  and  moonlight  meads. 
Their  distant  laughter  comes  upon  the!  wind, 
And  but  one  trembling  nymph  remains  behind, 
Beck'ning  them  back  m  vain, — for  ihey  are  gone, 
And  she  is  left  in  all  that  light,  alone  ! 
No  veil  to  curtain  o'er  her  beauteous  brow. 
In  its  young  bashfulness  more  beauteous  now ; 
But  a  light,  golden  chain-work  round  her  hair 
Such  as  the  maids  of  Yezd  and  Shiraz  wear. 
While  her  left  hand,  as  shrinkingly  she  stood, 
Held  a  small  lute  of  gold  and  sandal  wood. 
Which,  once  or  twice,  she  touch'd  with  hurried 
Then  took  her  trembling  fingers  off  again,   [strain, 
But  when  at  length  a  timid  glance  she  stole 
At  Azim,  the  sweet  gravity  of  soul 
She  saw  through  all  his  features,  calm'd  her  fear; 
And,  like  a  half-tam'd  antelope,  more  near. 
Though  shrinking  still,  she  came ; — then  sat  her 
Upon  a  musnud's  edge,  and  bolder  grown,    [down 
In  the  pathetic  mode  of  Ispahan 
Touch'd  a  preluding  strain,  and  thus  began : — " 

The  following  picture  of  the  grand  arma- 
ment of  the  Caliph  shows  the  same  luxuri- 
ance of  diction  and  imagination,  directed  to 
different  objects : —   , 

"  Whose  are  the  gilded  tents  that  crowd  the  way. 
Where  all  was  waste  and  silent  yesterday? 
This  City  of  War  which,  in  a  few  short  hours, 
Hatli  sprung  up  here,  aa  if  the  magic  powers 
Of  Him  who,  in  the  twinkling  of.  a  star. 
Built  the  high  pillar'd  halls  of  Cfiilminar, 
Had  conjur'd  up,  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
This  world  of  tents  and  domes  and  sun-bright 

armory! — 
Princely  pavilions,  screen'd  by  many  a  fold 
Of  crimson  cloth,, and  topp'd  with  balls  of  gold ; — 
Steeds,  with  their  housings  of  rich-  silver  spun, 
Their  chains  and  poitrels  glitt'ring  in  the  sun ; 
And  camels,  tufied  o'er  with  Yemen's  shells. 
Shaking  in  e^ery  breeze  their  light-ton'd  bells  ! 


"  Ne'er  did  the  march  of  Mahadi  display 
Such  pomp  before  ;— not  ev'n  when  on  his  way 
To  Mecca's  Temple,  when  both  land  and  sea 
Were  spoil'd  to  feed  the  Pilgrim's  lujcury ; 
When  round  him,  mid  the  burning  sands,  he  saw 
Fruits  of  the  North  in  icy  freshness  thaw, 
And  cool'd  his  thirsty  lip,  beneath  the  glow 
Of  Mecca's  sun,  with  urns  of  Persian  snow  : — 
Nor  e'er  did  armament  more  grand  than  that 
Pour  from  the  kingdpms  of  the  Cahphat. 
First,  in  the  van,  the  People  of  the  Rock, 
On  their  light  mountain  steeds,  of  royal  stock ; 
Then,  Chieftains  of  Damascus,  proud  to  see 
■The  flashing  of  their  swords'  rich  marquetry,"  &c. 

pp.  86—89. 

We  can  afford  room  now  only  for  the  con- 
clusion— ^the  last  words  of  the  dying  Zelica ; 
which  remind  us  of  those  of  Campbell's  Ger- 
trude— and  the  catastrophe  of  Azim,  which 
is  imaged  in  that  of  Soiithey's  Roderick. 

"  '  But  live,  my  Azim  ;^oh !  to  call  thee  mine 

Thus  once  again  '.—my  Azim — dream  divine ! 

Live,  if  thou  everlov'dst  me,  if  to  meet 

Thy  Zelica  hereafter  would  be  sweet. 

Oh  live  to  pray  for  her ! — to  bend  the  knee 

Morning  and  night  before  that  Deity, 

To  whom  pure  lips  and  hearts  without  a  stain. 

As  thine  are,  Azim,  never  breath'd  in  vain — 

And  pray  that  He  may  pardon  her — may  take 

Compassion  on  her  soul  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And,  nought  remembering  but  her  love  to  thee, 

Make  her  all  thine,  all  His,  eternally  ! 

Go  to  those  happy  fields  where  first  we  twin'd 

Our  youthful  hearts  together — every  wind 

That  meets  thee  there,  fresh  from  the  well-known 

flowers. 
Will  bring  the  sweetness  of  those  innocent  hours 
Back  to  thy  soul,  and  thou  may'st  feel  again 
For  thy  poor  Zelica  as  thou  didst  then. 
So  shall  thy  orisons,  like  dew  that  flies 
To  heav'n  upon  the  morning's  sunshine,  rise 
With  all  love's  earliest  ardour  to  the  skies !' 

Time  fleeted  I   Years  on  years  had  pass'd  away. 
And  few  of  those  who,  on  that  mournful  day 
Had  stood,  with  pity  in  their  eyes,  to  see 
The  maiden's  death,  and  the  youth's  agony, 
Were  Hving  still — when,  by  a  rustic  grave 
Beside  the  swift  Amoo's  transparent  wave, 
An  aged  man,  who  had  grown  aged  there 
By  one  lone  grave,  morning  and  night  in  prayer. 
For  the  last  time  knelt  down  !    And,  though  the 

shade 
Of  death, hung  dark'ning  over, him,  there  play'd 
A  gleam  of  lapture  on  hip  eye  and  cheek. 
That  brighten' d  even  death — like  the  last  streak 
Of  intense  glory  on  th'  horizon's  brim. 
When  night  o'er  all  the  rest  hangs  chill  and  dim  1 — 
His  soul  had  seen  a  Vision,  while  he  slept ; 
She,  for  whose  spirit  he  had  pray'd  and  wept 
So  many  years,  had  come  to  him,  all  drest 
In  angel  smiles,  and  told  hini  she  was  blest ! 
For  this  the  old  inan  breath'd  his   thanks, — and 

died  I— 
And  there,  upon  the  banks  of  that  lov'd  tide, 
He  and  his  Zelica  sleep  side  by  side." 

pp.  121—123. 

The  next  piece,  which  is  entitled  "  Paradise 
and  the  Peri,"  has  none  of  the  faults  of  the 
preceding.  It  is  full  of  spirit,  elegance,  and 
beauty ;  and,  though  slight  enough  in  its  stnio- 
ture,  breathes  throughout  a  most  pure  and 
engaging  morality.  It  is,  in  truth,  little  more 
than  amoral  apologue,  expanded  and  adorned 
by  the  exuberant  fancy  of  the  poet  who  repitea 
it.  The  Peris  are  a  sort  of  half-fallen  female 
angels,  who  dwell  in  air,  and  live  on  perfuines ; 
and,  though  banished  for  a  tinie  from  Para- 
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disc,  go  about  in  this  lower  world  doing  good. 
OniB  of  these — But  it  is  as  short,  and  much 
more  agreeable,  to  give  the  author's  own  in- 
troduotion. 

"  One  morn  a  Peri  at  the  gate 
Of  Eden  stood,  disconsolate  ; 
And  as  she  listen'd  lo  the  Springs 

Of  Life  wiihin,  like  music  flowing ; 
And  caught  the  light  upon  her  wiiigs 

Thrtni'gh  the  half-typen  portal  glowing .' 
She  wept  to  thinli  her  recreant  race 
Should  e'er  have  lost  that  glorious  place !" 

p.  133.  ■ 

The  Angel  of  the  Gate  sees  her  weeping, 
and — 

"  '  Nymph  of, a  fair,  but  erring  line  !' 
Genily  he  gaid-r-'  One  hope  is  thine. 
'Tis  wriiten  in  the  Book  of  Fate, 

The  Peri  yet  may  be  forgiven 
Who  brings  to  this  Etermil  Gate 

The  gift  that  is  most  dear  lo  Heaven  J 
Go,  seeii  it,  and  redeem  ihy  sin  ; — 
'Tis  sweet  to  let  the  Pardon'd  in  !'  "—p.  135. 

Full  of  hope  and  gratitude,  she  goes  eagerly 
in  search  of  this  precious  gift.  Her  first  quest 
is  on  the  plains  of  India — the  luxuriant  beauty 
of  which  is  put  in  fine  contrast  with  the  havoc 
and  carnage  which  the  march  of  a  bloody 
conqueror  had  then  spread  ovef  them.  The 
Peri  comes  to  witness  the  heroic  death  of  a 
.youthful  patriot,  who  disdains  to  survive  the 
overthrow  of  his  country's  independence. — 
She  catches  the  last  drop  which  flows  from 
his  breaking  heart,  and  bears  that  to  heaven's 
gate,  as  the  acceptable  propitiation  that  was 
required.    For 

"  '  Oh  !  If  there  be,  on  this  earthly  sphere, 
A  boon,  an  offering  Heaven  holds  dear, 
'Tis  the  last  libation  Liberty  draws 
From  the  heart  that  bleeds  and  breaks  in  her 
cause  !'  " — p.  140. 

The  angel  accepts  the  tribute  with  respect : 
But  the  crystal  bar  of  the  portal  does  not 
move !  and  she  is  told  that  something  holier 
even  than  this,  will  be  required  as  the  pfice 
of  her  admission.  She  now  flies  to  the 
source  of  the  Nile,  and  makes  a  delightful  but 
pensive  survey  of  the  splendid  regions  which 
It  waters  j  till  she  finds  the  inhabitants  of  the 
lovely  gardens  of  Rosetta  dying  by  thousands 
of  the  plague— the  selfish  deserting  their 
friends, and  benefactors,  and  the  generous, 
when  struck  with  the  fatal  malady,  seeking 
some  solitude  where  they  may  die  without 
bringing  death  upon  others.  Among  the  lat- 
ter is  a  lioble  youth,  who  consoles  himself,  in 
the  hour  of  his  agony,  with  the  thought,  that 
his  beloved  and  betrothed  bride  is  safe  from 
this  rnortal  visitation.  In  the  stillness  of  his 
midnight  retreat,  however,  he  hears  a  light 
step  approaching. 

"  'Tis  she  ! — far  off,  through  moonlight  dim, 

He  knew  his  own  betrothed  bride, 
She,  who  would  rather  die  with  him, 

Than  live  to  gain  the  world  beside ! — 
Her  arms  are  round  her  lover  now  ! 

His  livid  cheek  to  hers  she  presf'es, 
And  dips,  to  bind  his  burning  brow. 

In  the  Cold  lake  her  loosen  d  tresses, 
Ah  !  once  how  little  did  he  think 
An  hour  would  come,  when  he  should  shrink 
With  horror  from  that  dear  embrace,"  &c.  i 


"  '  Oh  I  let  me  only  breathe  the  air, 

The  blessed  air,  that's  breath'd  by  tiee! 
And,  whether  on  its  wings  it  bear 

Healing  or  death,  'tis  sweet  lo  me ! 
Tliere-^rink  my  tears,  while  yet  they  fa'l 

Would  that  my  bosom's  blood  were  babji,  i 
And,  well  thou  know'st,  I'd  shed  il  all 

To  give  thy  brow  one  minute's  calm. 
Nay,  turn  not  from  me  that  dear  face — 

Am  I  not  thine*— thy  own  lov'd  bride— 
The  one,  the  chosen  one,  whose  place, 

In  life  or  death,  is  by  thy  side ! 
When  the  stem  dies,  the  leaf  that  grew 
Out  of  its  heart  must  perish  too ! 
Then  turn  to  me,  my  own  love  !  turn 
Before  like  thee  I  fade  and  burn  ; 
Cling  to  these  yet  cool  lips,  and  share 
'    The  last  pure  life  that  lingers  there  !' 
She  fails— she  sinks  !— ^as  dies  the  lamp 
In  charnel  airs  or  cavern-damp. 
So  quickly  do  his  baleful  sighs 
Quench  all  the  sweet  light  of  her  eyes ! 
One  struggle — and  his  pain  is  past— 

Her  lover  is  no  longer  livuig  ! 
One  kiss  the  maiden  gives, — one  last, 

Long  kiss — which  She  expires  in  giving." 

pp.  146—148. 

The  gentle  Peri  bids  them  sleep  i?i  peace; 
and  bears  again  to  the  gates  of  heaven  the 
farewell  sign  of  pure,  self-sacrificing  love. 
The  worth  of  the  gift  is  again  admitted  by  the 
pitying  angel;  but  the  crystal  bar  still  re- 
mains imiinovable ;  and  she  is  sent  once  more 
to  seek  a  still  holier  offering.  In  passing  over 
the  romantic  vales  of  Syria,  she  sees  a  lovely 
child  at  play  among  dews  and  flowers,  and 
opposite  to  him  a  stern  wayfaring  man,"restiiig 
froin  some  unhallowed  toil,  with  the  stamp  of 
all  evil  passions  and  evil  dleeds  on  his  face. 

"  But  hark !  the  vesper-call  to  prayer, 

As  slow  the  orb  of 'daylight  sets, 
Is  rising  sweetly  on  the  air. 

From  Syria's  thousand  minarets  I 
The  boy  has  started  from  (he  bed 
Of  flowers,  where  he  had  laid  his  head. 
And  down  upon  the  fragrant  sod 

Kneels,  with  his  forehead'  to  the  south 
Lisping  ih'  eternal  name  of  God 

From  purity's  own  cherub  mouth, 
And  looking,  while  his  hands  and  eyes 
Are  lifted  to  the  glowing  skies. 
Like  a  stray  babe  of  Paradise, 
Just  lighted  on  that  flowery  plain,  : 

And  seeking  for  its  home  again ! 

"  And  how  felt  he,  the  wretched  Man 

Reclining  there — while  mem'ry  ran 

O'er  many  a  year  of  guilt  and  strife  ? 

Flew  o'er  the  dark  flood  of  his  life, 

Nor  found  one  sunny  resting  place, 

Nor  brought!  hint  back  one  branch  of  grace  ! 

'  There  was  a  lime,'  he  said,  in  mild^ 

Hean-humbled  tones — '  thou  blessed  child ! 

When  younjg  and  haply  pure  as  thou, 

I  loak'd  and^pray'd  like  thee  I — but  now  !'— 

He  huiig  his  head — each  nobler  aim 
Ahd  hope  and  feeling,  which  had  slept 

From  boyhood's  hour,  that  instant  came 
Fresh  o'er  him,  and  he  wept— he  wept !" 

pp.  156,  157. 

This  tear  of  repentance  is  the  acceptable 
gift  for  the  Peri's  redemption.  The  gates  of 
heaven  fly  open,  and  she  rushes  into  the  joy 
of  immortahty. 

'<The  Fire  Worshippers"  is  the  next  in  the 
series,  and  appears  to  us  to  be  indispulaljly 
the  finest  and  most  powerful.  With  all  the 
richness  and  beauty  of  diction  that  belong  to 
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the  best  parts  of  Mokanna,  it  has  a  far  more 
interesting  story ;  and  is  aot,  liable  to  any  of 
the  objections  we  have  been  obliged  tO' bring 
against  the  contrivance  and  structure  of  that 
leading  poem.  The  outline  of  the  Story  is 
short  and  simple. — Al  Hassan,  the  bigotted 
and  sanguinary  Emir  of  Persia,  had  long  waged 
a  furious  and  exterminating,  war  against  the 
votaries  of  the  ancient  religion  of  the  land — 
the  worshippers  of  Mithrst,  of  his  emblem. 
Fire — then  and  since  designated  by  the  naine 
of  Ghebers.  The  superior  numbers  of  !the 
invader  had  overcome  the  heroic  resistance 
of  the  patriots,  and  driven  them  to  take  refuge 
in  a  precipitous  peninsula,  cut  off  from  the 
land  by  what  was  understood  to  be  an  im- 
passable ravine,  and,  exposing  nothing  but 
bare  rocks  to  the  sea.  In  this  fastness  „the 
scanty  remnant  of  the  Ghebers  maintain  them- 
selves, under  the  commaiid  of  their  dauntless 
leader,  Hafed,  who  is  still  enabled,  by  sudden 
and  daring  incursions,  to  harass  and  annoy 
their  enemy.  In  one  of  those'desperate  en- 
terprises, this  adventurous  leader  oliinbs  to 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  cliff,  near  the;  Emir's 
palace,  where  a  small  pleasure-house  had 
been  built,  in"  which  he  hoped  to  surprise  this 
bigotted  foe  of  his  country ;, but  found, only 
his  fair  daughter  Hinda,  the.lovelie^t  and  gen- 
tlest of  all  Arabian  maids — as  he  hifnself  ex-, 
presses  it. ; 

"  He  climb'd  the  gory  Vulture's  nest, 
And  found  a  trembling  Dove  within !" 

This  romantic  meeting  gives  rise  to  a  mu- 
tual passion— and  the  love  of  the  fair  Hinda 
is  inevitably  engaged,  before  she  knovfs  the 
name  or  quality  of  her  nightly  visitant;  In  the 
noble  heart  of  Hafed,  however,  love  was  but 
a  secondary  feeling,,  to  devotion,  to  the  free- 
dom and, the  faith  of.  his  country.  His  .little 
band  .had  lately  suffered  further  reverses,  ^nd 
saw  nothing  nbw^before  them  but  a  glorious 
self-sacrifice,  lie  resolves,  therefore,  to  tear 
all  geiitier  feelings  from  his  breast,  and  inorie 
last  interview  to  take  an  eterna,!  fareiwellf  of 
the  inaid:  who  had  captivated  his  soul.  :In  his 
melancholy  aspect  she  reads  at  bnce,  with  the 
instinctive  sagacity  of  love,  the  tidings  of  fheir 
approaching  separation ;  and  breaks  out  into 
the  following  sweet  and  girlish  repinings  :— 

"  '  I  "knew,  I  knew  it  cnuld  not  last — 
'Twas  bright,  'twas  heavenly— hut  .'tis  past ! 
Oh  !  ever  thus,-  from  childhood's  hour, 

I've  seen  my  fondest  hopes  decay  ; 
I  never  lov'd  a  tree  or  flower. 

But 'twas  the  first  to  fade  away. 
I  never  nurs'd  a  dear  gazelle, 

"To  glad  me  with  its  soft  black  eye. 
But  when  it  came  to  know  me  well, 

And  love  me,  it  was  sure  to  die !  , 

Now  too—the  joy  most  like  divine 

Of  all  I  ever  dreamt  or  knew, 
To  see  thee,  hear  thee,  call  thee  mine, — 

Oh  mis'ry  !  must  I  lose  that  too  1 
Yet  go  ! — on  peril's  brink  we  ineet ; — 

Those  friehtful  rocks— that  tfeach'rous  sea— 
No.  never  come  agaih^— though  sweet,  ^^ 

Though  heaVn,  it  may  be  death  to  thee.' 
—    ,  '  ■ ,  r      : '  • '  pp.  187,  188, 

When  lie  smiles  sternly  at  the  idea  of  dan- 
ger, she  urges  him  to  join  her  father's  forces, 


and  earn  her  haijd  by  helping  him  to  root  out 
those  impious  Gheijers  whom  he  so  much  ab- 
hors. The  spirit  of  the  patriot  bursts  forth  at 
this;  and,-  without  revealing  his  name  or 
quality,  he  proudly  avows  and  justifies  the 
conduct  of  tnat,  luckless  sect ;  and  then,  re- 
lenting, falls  into  a  gentler  and  more  pathetic 
ktrain. 

"  '  Oh !  .had  we  never,  never  met ! 

Or  could  this  heart  e'en  now  forget ! 

How  link'd,  how  bless'd  we  might  have  beeHi 

Had  fate  not  frown'd  so  dark  betweeti !, 

Hadst  thou  heeii  born  a  Persian  maid  ;. 

Tn  neighb'ring  valleys  had  we  dwelt. 
Through  the  same  fields  in  childhood  play'd, 

At  the  same  kindling  altar  knelt — 
Then,  then,  while  all  those  nameless  ties, 
In  which  the  charm  of  Country  lies, 
iHad  round  our  hearts  be?n  hourly  spun, 
Till  Iran's  cause  and  thine  were  one ; 
While  in  thyliite's  awak'ning  sigh 
i  heard  the  voice  of  days  goile  by, 
And  saw  in  ev'ry  smile  of  thine 
Returning  hours  of  glory  shine  ! — 
While  the  wrong'd  Spirit  of  our  Land       [thee  Jr- 
■  Liv'd,  look'd.  and  spoke  her  wrongs  through 
God  I  who  could  then  this  sword  withstand? 

Its  very  flash  were  victory  ! 
But  how !     Estrang'd,  divorc'd  for  ever, 
Far  as  the  grasp  of  Fate  can  sever ;  . 
Our  only  ties  what  love  has  wove — 

Faith,  frietids,  and  country,  sunder'd  wide;— 
And  then,  then  only,  true  to  love. 

When  false  to  all  that's  dear  beside ! 
Thy  father  Iran's  deadliest  foe — 
'Thyself,  perhaps,  ev'n  now — but  no — 
Hate  liever  look'd  so  lovely  yet! 

No! — sacred  to  thy  soul  will  1)6 
;The  land  of  him  who  could  forget 

All  but  that  bleeditig  land  for  thee ! 
When  other  eyes  shall  see,  unmov'd, 

Her  widdWs  mourn,  her  warriors  fall, 
Thou'lt  think  how  well  one  Gheber  lov'd, 

And  for  Attsake  thou'lt  weep  for  all!" 

pp.  193,  194. 

He  then  starts  desperately  away ;  regains 
his  skiff  at  the  foot  of  the  precipice,  and 
leaves  her  in  agony  and  consternation.  The 
poet  now  proceeds  to  detail,  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly, the  historyof  his  hero;  and  recpuijtB 
some  of  the  absurd  legends  and  miraculeius 
iattributes  with  which  the  fears  of  his  enemies 
had  invested  his  nairie. 

"  Suck  were  the  tales,  that  won  belief. 

And  such  the'colouriivg  fancy  gave    _■ 
To  a  young,  warm,  and  dauntless  Chief, —  . 

One  wh(),  no  mpre  than  mort.al  })rave. 
Fought  for  the  land  his  soul  ador'd,. 

For  happv  homes  and  altars  free ; 
His  only  talisman,  the  sword,— 

His  only  spell-word,  Liberty ! 
'Twas  not  for  him  to  crouch  the  knee 
Tamely  to  Moslem  tyranny  ; — 
'Twas  not  for  him,  whose  soul  was  cast 
In  the  bright  mould  of  ages  past. 
Whose  melancholy  spirit,  fed 
With  all  the  glories  of  the  dead  ; — 
'Twas  not  for  him,  to  swell  the  crowd 
Of  slavish  heads,  that  shrinking  bow'd    , 
Before  the  Mosleini  as  he  pass'd, 
Like  shrubs  beneath  tlie  poison-blast— 
No-^far  he  fled-t-indignant  fled 

The  pageant  of  his  country's  shame,    ■■ 
While  every  tear  her  children  shed 

Fell  on  his  soul,  like  drops  of  flame ; 
And,  as  a  lover  hails  the  dawn 

Of  a  first  smile,  so  welcom'd  he 
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The  sparkle  of  the  first  sword  drawn 
Forvengeance  and  for  liberty  !"^pp.  206,  207. 

The  song  then  returns  to  Hinda — 

"  Whose  life,  as  free  from  thought  as  sin, 
Slept  like  a  lake,  till  Love  threw  in 
His  talisman,  and  woke  the  tide, 
And  spread  its  trembling  circles  wide. 
Once,  Emir !  thy  unheeding  child. 
Mid  all  this  havoc,  bloom'd  andsmil'd, — 
Tranquil  as  on  some  battle-plain 

The  Persian  lily  shines  and  towers, 
Before  the  combat's  reddening  stain 

Has  fall'n  upon  her  golden  flowers. 
Far  other  feelings  Love  has  brought — 
Her  soul  all  flame,  her  brow  all  sadness,"  &c. 

"  Ah !  not  the  Love,  that  should  have  bless'd 
So  young,  so  innocent  a  breast ! 
Not  the  pure,  open,  prosp'rous  Love, 
That,  pledg'd  on  earth  and  seal'd  above. 
Grows  in  the  world's  approving  eyes. 

In  friendship's  smile,  and  home's  caress. 
Collecting  all  the  hearts  sweet  ties 
— Into  one  knot  of  happiness  !" — pp.  215—217. 

The  Emir  now  learns,  from  a  recreant  pri- 
soner, the  secret  of  the  pass  to  the  Gheber's 
retreat ;  and  vsrhen  he  sees  his  daughter  faint 
with  horror  at  his  eager  anticipation  of  their 
final  extirpation,  sends  her,  in  a  solitary  gal- 
ley, away  from  the  scene  of  vengeance,  to  the 
quiet  of  ner  own  Arabian  home. 

"  And  does  the  long-left  home  she  seeks 
Light  up  no  gladness  on  her  cheeks  ?  ■ 

The  flowers  site  nurs'd — the  well-kpown  groves. 
Where  oft  in  dreams  her  spirit  roves — 
Once  more  to  see  her  dear  gazelles 
Come  bounding  with  their  silver  bells ; 
Her  birds'  new  plumage  to  behold, 

And  the  gay,  gleaming  fishes  count, 
She  left,  alffilleted  with  gold, 

Shooting  around  their  jasper  fount— 
Her  little  garden  mosque  to  see, 

And  once  agairt,  at  ev'ning  hour, 
To  tell  her  ruby  rosary. 

In  her  own  sweet  acacia  bower.^ — 
Can  these  delights,  that  wait  her  now, 
Call  up  no  sunshine  on  her  brow  ? 
No— silent,  from  her  train  apart — 
As  if  ev'n  now  she  felt  at  heart 
The  chill  of  her  approaching  doom — 
She  sits,  all  lovely  in  her  gloom 
As  a  pale  Angel  of  the  Grave." — pp.  227,  228. 

Her  vessel  is  first  assailed  by  a  violent 
tempest,  and,  in  the  height  of  its  fury,  by  a 
hostile  bark ;  and  her  senses  are  extinguished 
with  terror  in  the  midst  of  the  double  conflict. 
At  last,  both  are  appeased — and  her  recollec- 
tion is  slowly  restored.  The  following  pas- 
sage appears  to  us  extreinely  beautiful  and 
characteristic : — 

"  How  calm,  how  beautiful  comes  on 
The  stilly  hour,  when  storms  are  gone  ; 
When  warring  winds  have  died  away. 
And  clouds,  beneath  the  glancing  ray. 
Melt  off,  and  leave  the  land  and  sea 
Sleeping  in  bright  tranquillity — 
Fresh  as  if  Day  again  were  born. 
Again  upon  the  lap  of  Morn  I 

When,  'stead  of  one  unchanging  breeze 
There  blow  a  thousand  gentle  airs. 
And  each  a  different  perfume  bears — 

As  if  the  loveliest  plants  and  trees 
Had  vassal  breezes  of  their  own 
To  watch  and  wait  on  them  alone. 
And  wafi  no  other  breath  than  theirs  ! 


When  the  blue  waters  rise  and  fall. 

In  sleepy  sunshine  mantling  all ; 

And  ev'n  that  swell  the  tempest  leaves 

Is  like  the  full  and  silent  heaves 

Of  lover's  hearts,  when  newly  blest ; 

Too  newly  lo  be  quite  at  rest ! — 

"  Such  was  the  golden  hour  that  broke 
Upon  the  world,  when  Hinda  woke 
From  her  long  trance ;  and  heard  around 
No  motion  but  the  water's-sound 
Kippling  against  the  vessel's  side. 
As  slow  it  mounted  o'er  ^he  tide. — 
But  where  is  she  ? — Her  eyes  are  dark. 
Are  wilder'd  still — is  this  the  bark, 
The  same,  that  from  Harmozia's  bay 
Bore  her  at  morn'— whose  bloody  way 
The  sea-dog  tracks  ? — No ! — Strange  and  new 
Is  all  that  meets  her  wond'ring  view 
Upon  a  galliot's  deck  she  lies. 

Beneath  no  rich  pavilion's  shade, 
No  plumes  to  fan  her  sleeping  eyes. 

Nor  jasmin  on  her  pillow  laid. 
But  the  rude  litter,  roughly  spread 
With  war-cloaks,  is  her  homely  bed. 
And  shawl  and  sash,  on  javehns  hung. 
For  awningo'erher  head  are flung."-p. 233-236 

She  soon  discovers,  in  short,  that  she  is  a 
captive  iti  the  hands  of  the  Ghebens!  and 
shrinks  with  horror,  when  she  finds  that  she 
is  to  be  carried  to  their  rocky  citadel,  and  to 
the  presence  of  the  terrible  Hafed.  The  gal- 
ley is  rowed  by  torchlight  through  frightful 
rocks  and  foaming  tides,  into  a  black  abyss 
of  the  promontory,  where  her  eyes  are  ban- 
daged— and  she  is  borne  up  a  long  and  rugged 
ascent,  till  at  last  she  is  desired  to  look  up, 
and  receive  her  doom  from  the  formidable 
chieftain.  Before  she  has  raised  her  eyes,  the 
well  known  voice  of  her  lover  pronounces  hei 
name ;  and  she.  finds  herself  alone'in  the  arms 
of  her  adoring  Hafed  !  The  first  emotion  is 
ecstasy. — But  the  recollection  of  her  father's 
vow  and  means  of  vengeance  comes  like  a 
thundercloud  on  her  joy ; — she  tells  her  lover 
of  the  treachery  by  which  he  has  been  sacri- 
ficed ;  and  urges  him,  with  passionate  eager- 
ness, to  fly  with  her  to  some  place  of  safety. 

"  '  Hafed,  my  own  beloved  Lord,' 
She  kneeling  cries — '  first,  last  ador'd4 
If  in  that  soul  thou'st  ever  felt 

Half  what  thy  lips  impassion'd  swore. 
Here,  on  my  knees,  that  never  knelt 

To  any  but  their  God  before  ! 
I  pray  thee,  as  thou  lov'st  me,  fly — 
Now,  now— ere  yet  their  blades  are  nigh. 
Oh  haste  ! — the  bark  that  bore  me  hither 

Can  waft  us  o'er  yon  dark'ning  sea 
East — west — alas  !  I  care  not  whither. 
So  thou  art  safe, — and  I  with  theei 
Go  where  we  will,  this  hand  in  thine, 

Those  eyes  before  me  beaming  thus. 
Through  good  and  ill,  through  storm  and  shine. 
The  world's  a  world  of  love  for  us  ! 
■  On  some  calm,  blessed  shore  we'll  dwell, 
Where  'tis  no  crime  to  love  too  well ! — 
Where  thus  to  worship  tenderly 
An  erring  child  of  fight  like  thee 
Will  not  be  sin — or,  if  it  be. 
Where  we  may  weep  our  faults  away. 
Together  kneeling,  night  and  day, — 
Thou,  for  my  sake,  at  Alla's  shrine. 
And  I — at  any  god's,  for  ihine  I' 

Wildly  these  passionate  words  she  spoke 

Then  hung  her  head,  and  wept  for  shame  ; 
Sobbing,  as  if  a  heart-siring  broke 
With  ev'ry  deep-heav'd  sob  that  came, 

pp.  261,262. 
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Hafed  is  more  shocked  with  the  treachery 
to  which  he  is  sacnficed  than  with  the  fate  to 
which-  it  consigns  him : — One  moment  he 
gives  up  to  softness  and  pity-^assnres  Hinda, 
with  com,passionate  equivocation,  that  they- 
shall  soon  meet  on  some  move  peaceful  shore 
— places  her  sadly  in  a  litter,  and  sees  her 
borne  down  the  steep  to  the  galley  she  had 
lately  quitted,  and  to  which  sihe  still  expects 
that  he  is  to  fSllow  her.  He  then  assembles 
his  brave  and  devoted  companions — warns 
them  of  the  fate  that  is  approaching— and  ex- 
horts them  to  meet  the  host  of  the'invaders 
in  the- ravine,  and  sell  their  lives  dearly  to 
their  steel.  After  a  fierce,  and  somewhat  too 
sanguinary  combat,  the  Ghebers  are  at  last 
borne  down  by  numbers;  and  Hafed  finds 
himself  left  alone,  with  one  brave  associate, 
mortally  wounded  like  himself.  They  make 
a  desperate  effort  to  reach  and  die  beside  the 
consecrated  fire  which  burns  for  ever  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff. 

"  The  crags  are  red  they've  clamper' d  o'er. 
The  rock-weed's  dripping  wiih  their  gore — 
Thy  blade  too,  Hafed,  false  at  length, 
Now  breaks  beneath  thy  tott'ring  strength- 
Haste,  hasle ! — the  voices  of  the  Foe 
Come  near  and  nearer  from  below — 
One  effort  more — thank  Heav'n  !  'tis  past,  ■* 
They've  gain'd  'he  topmost  steep  at  last. 
And  now  they  (ouch -the  temple's  walls. 

Now  Haled  sees  the  Fire  divine — 
When,  lo  l^-his  weak,  worn  comrade  falls 

Dead,  on  the  threshold  of  the  Shrine. 
'Alas  !  brave  soul,  too  quickly  fled  ! 
'  And  must  I  leave  thee  wilh'ritig  here,    , 
'   'The  sport  of  every  ruffian's  tread, 

'  The  mark  for  every  coward's^spear  ? 
'  No,  by  yon  altar's  sacred  beams  !^ 
He  cries,  and,  with  a  strength  that  seems 
Not  of  this  world,  uplifis  the  frame 
Of  the  fall'n  chief,  and  tow'rds  the  flame 
Bears  him  along  ! — With  death-damp  hand 
'     The  corpse  upon  the  pyre  he  lays  ; 
Then  lights  the  consecrated  brand, 

And  fires  the  pile,  whose  sudden  blaze 
Like  liehtning  bursis  o'er  Oman's  Sea  t— 
'  Now  Freedom's  God  !  I  come  to  Thee  !' 
The  youth  excteims,  and  wiih  a  snnile 
~  Of  triutnph,  vaulting  on  the  pile, 
Inlhat  last  effort,  ere  the  fires 
Have  harm'd  one  glorious  limb,  expires ! 

pp.  278,  279. 

The  unfortunate  Hinda,  whose  galley  had 
been  detained  close  under  the  cliff  by  the 
noise  of  the  first  onset,  had  heard  with  agony 
the  sounds,  which  marked  the  progress  and 
catastrophe  of  the  fight,  and  is  at  last  a  spec- 
tatress of  the  lofty  fate  of  her  lover. 

"  But  see-^what  moves  upon  the  height  ? 
Some  signal !— 'lis  a  torch's  hght. 

What  bodes  its  solitary  glare  ? 
In  gasping  silence  tow'rd  the  shrine 
All  eyes  are  lurn'd— thine,  Hintjii,  thine 
Fix  their  last  (ailing  life-heams  thei;e  ! 
'Tvvas  but  a  moment — fierce  and  high 
The  de?th-pile  blaz'd  into  the  sky. 
And  far  away  o'er  the  rock  and  floods 

Its  melancholy  radiance  sent ; 
While  Hafed,  like  a  vision,  stood 
Reveal'd  before  the  burning  pyre  ! 
Tall,  shadowy,  like  a  Spirit  of  Fire 

Shrin'd  in  its  own  grand  element !     _ 
'  'Tis  he  !'— the  shudd'ring  maid  exclaims, 

But,  while  she  speaks,  he's  seen  no  more  ! 


High  burst  in  air  the  fun'ral  flames, 

And  Iran's  hopes  and  hers  are  o'er ! 
One  wild,  heart-brokert  shriek  she  gave — 
Then  sprung,  as  if  to  reach  that  blaze, 
Where  still  she  fix'd  her  dying  gaze. 
And,  gazing,  sunk  into  the  wave! — 
Deep,  deep  ! — where  never  care  or  pain 
Shall  reach  herinnocent  heart  again  !" 

pp.  283,  284. 

This  sad  story>is  closed  by  a  sort  of  choral 
dirge,  of  great  elegance  and  beautyj  of  which 
we  can  only  afford  to  give  the  first  stanza. 

"  Farewell — farewell  to  thee,  Araby's  daughter! 

(Thus  warbled  a  Peri  beneath  ihe-dafk  sea) 
No  pearl  ever  lay,  under  Oman's^reen  water. 

More  pure  in  its  shell  than  thy  Spirit  in  thee." 
'  p.  284. 

The  general  tone  of  this  poem  is  certainly 
too  much.strained.  It  is  overwrought  through- 
out, and  is  too  entirely  made  up  of  agoixies 
and  raptures ; — but,  in  spite  of  all  this,  it  is  a 
work  of  great,  genius  and  beauty ;  and  not 
only  delights  the  fancy  by  its  general  bril- 
iliancy  and  spirit,  but  moves  all  the  tender 
and  noble  feelings  with  a  deep  and  powerful 
agitation. 

The  last  piece,  entitled  "The  Light  of  the 
Haram,"  is  the  gayest  of  the  whole ;  and  is 
of  a  very  slender  fabric  as  to  fable  or  inven- 
tion.    In  truth,  it,  has  scarcely  any  story  at 
all ;  but  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  beau- 
tiful songs  and  descriptions.    During  the  sum- 
mer months,  when  the  court  is  resident  in  the 
Vale  of  Cashmere,  there-is,  if  seems,  a  sort  of 
oriental  carnival,  called  the  Feast  of  Roses, 
during  which  every  body  is  bound  to  be  hap- 
py andi  in  good  humour.     At  this  critical  pe- 
riod, the  Emperor 'Selim  had  unfortunately  a 
little  love-quarrel  with  his  favourite  Suhana 
Nourmahal, — which  signifies,  it  seems,  the 
Light  of  the  Haram.     The  lady  is  rather  un- 
happy while  the  sullen  fit  is  on  her :  and  ap- 
plies to  a  sort  of  enchantress,  who  invokes  a 
musical  spirit  to  teach  her  an  irresistible  song, 
which  she  sings  in  a  mask  to  the  offended 
monarch  ;  and  when  his  heart  is  subdued  by 
its  sweetness,  throws  off  her  mask,  and  springs 
with  fonder  welcome  than  ever  into  his  re- 
pentarit  arms.     The  whole  piece  is  written  in 
a  kind   of   rapture,-^as  if  :  the  author  had 
breathed  nothing, but  intoxicating  gas  during 
its  composition.     It  is  accordingly  quit»  filled 
with  lively  images  and  splendid  expressions, 
and  all  sorts  of,  beauties,— except  those  of  re- 
serve or  simplicity.     We   must  give  a  few 
specimens,  to  revive  the  spirits  of  our  readers 
after  the  tragic  catastrophe  of  Hafed  ;  and  we 
may  begin  with  this  portion  of  the  description 
of  the  Happy  Valley. 

"  Oh !   to  ppe  it  by  ntoonlighl, — when   mellowly 

shines 
The  light  o'er  its  palaces,  gardens  and  shrines ; 
When  the  waterfalls  gleam'like  a  quick  fall  of  stars, 
And  the  nighlingale'shymn  from  the  Isle  of  Ghenars 
Is  broken  by  laughs  and  light  echoes  of  feet, 
From  the  cool  shining  walks  where  the  young  peo- 
ple meet. —  ' 
Or  at  morn,  when  the  magic  of  daylight  awakes 
A  new  wonder  each  minute,  as  slowly  it  breaks, 
Hills,  cupolas,  fountains,  call'd  forth  every  one 
Out  of  darkness,  as  they  were  just  born  or  the  bun 
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When  the  Spirit  of  Fragrance  is  up  with  the  day, 
trom  his  Haram  of  night-flowers  stealing  away; 
And  ihe  wind,  full  ot  wantonness,  woes  lilte  alover 
«7if  ''"""S  aspen-trees  till  they  tremble  all  over. 
When  the  East  is  as  warm  as  the  light  of  first  hopes, 

And  Day,  with  his  banner  of  radiance  unfurl'd. 
Mines  in  through  the  mountainous  portal  that  opes, 

Sublime,  from  that  Valley  of  bliss  to  the  world!" 

p.  296. 

The  character  of  Nourmahal's  beauty  is 
much  in  the  same  taste :  though  the  diction 
is  rather  more  loose  and  careless. 

"There's  a  beauty,  for  ever  unchangingly  bright. 
Like  the  long  sunny  lapse  of  a  summers  day's 

light, 
Shining  on,  shining  on,  by  no  shadow  made  tender, 
1  ill  Love  falls  asleep  in'its  sameness  of  splendour. 
This  was  not  the  beauty— oh  !  nothing  like  this. 
That  to  young  Nourrnahal  gave  such  magic  of  bliss ; 
But  that  loveliness,  ever  in  motion,  which  plays 
Like  Ihe  light  upon  autumn's  soft  shadowy  days, 
Now  here, and  now  there,  giving  warmth 'as  it  flies 
From  the  lips  to  the  cheek,  from  the  cheek  to  the 

eyes. 
Now  melting  in  mist  and  now  breakins  in  gleams. 
Like  the  glimpses  a  saint  has  of  H^av'n  in  his 

dreams  ! 
When  pensive,  it  seem'd  as  if  that  very  grace. 
That  charm  of  all  others,  was  born  with  Tier  face. 
Then  her  mirth— oh !  'twas  sportive  as  ever  took 

iTom  the  heart  with  a  burst,  like  the  wild-bird  in 
Illum'd  by  a  wit  that  would  fascinate  sages, 
Yet  playful  as  Peris  just  loos'd  from  their  cages. 
While  her  laugh,  full  of  life,  without  any  controul 
But  the  sweet  one  of  gracefulness,  rung  from  her 
.     ,     ,80"'.;  [cover. 

And  where  it  most  sparki'd  no  glance  could  dis- 
In  Itp,  cheek  or  eyes,  for  she  brighten'd  all  over,— 
Like  any  fair  lake  that  the  breeze  is  upon. 
When  it  breaks  into  dimples  and  laughs  in  the  sun." 

pp.  302,  303. 


'  Then  come  !  thy  Arab  maid  will  be 
The  lov'd  ^nd  lone  acacia-tree, 
The  antelope,  whose  feet  shall  bless 
With  their  light  sound  thy  loneliness ! 

'  Come  !  if  the  love  thou  hast  for  me 
Is  pure  and  fresh  as  mine  for  thee, — 
Fresh  as  the  foiintain  underground, 
When  first  'tis  by  the  lapwing  ibund. 

'  But  if  for  me  thou  dost  forsake 
Some  other  maid, — and  rudely  break 
Her  worshipp'd  image  from  its, base, 
To  give  to  me  the  ruin'd  place : — 

'  Then^  fare  thee  well ! — I'd  rather  make 
My  bow'r  upon  some  icy  lake 
When  thawing  suns  begin  to  shine, 
Than  trust  to  love  so  false  as  thine ! '  " 

This  strain,  and  the  sentiment  which  n 
ernbodies,  renjinded  the  offended  mon?irch  cf 
his  charming  Nourmahal;  and  he  names  her 
name  in  accents  of  tenderness  and  regret. 

"  The  mask  is  off— the  charm  is  wrought ! — 
And  Selim  to  his  heart  has  caught, 
In  blushes  more  than  ever  bright. 
His  Nourmahal,  his  Haram's  Light !  " 

p,  334. 


We  can  give  but  a  little  morsel  of  the  en- 
chanting Song  of  the  Spirit  of  Music. 

"  '  For  mine  is  the  lay  that  lightly  floats. 
And  mine  are  the  murm'ring  dying  notes, 
That  fall  as  soCt  as  snow  on  the  sea. 
And  melt  in  tl^e  heart  as  instantly  ! 
And  the  passionate  strain  that,  deeply  going, 

Refines  the  bosom  it  trembles  through. 
As  the  musk-wind,  over  the  water  blowing. 

Ruffles  the  wave,  but  sweetens  it  too  ! 

'  The  warrior's  heart,  when  touch 'd  by  me, 
Can  as  downy  soft- and  as  yielding  be 
As  his  own  white  plume,  that  high  amid  death 
Ihrough  the  field   has  shone— yet  moves  with  a 
arVV'  '"*"' ''"'  "y^^  °'  Beauty  glisten,     [breath. 
Wh?li  Music  has  reach'd  her  inward  soul. 
Like  the  silent  stars  that  v.'ink  and  glisten. 
While  Heav'n's  eternal  melodifis  roll ! '  " 

pp.  318,  319. 
Nourmahal  herself,  however,  in  her  Arabian 

di^uise,  sings  a  still  more  prevailing  ditty 

of  which  we  can  only  insert  a  few  stanzas. 
"  '  Fly  to  the  desert,  fly  with  me  ! 
Our  Arab  tents  are  rude  for  thee  ; 
But  oh  !  the  choice  what  heart  can  doubt 
Of  tents  with  love,  or  thrones  without? 
'Our  rocks  are  rough ;  but  smiling  there 
Th'  acacia  waves  her  yellow  hair. 
Lonely  and  sweet — nor  lov'd  the  less 
For  flow'ring  in  a  wilderness ! 

'  Our  sands  are  bare ;  biit  down  their  slope 
1'he  silv'ry-footed  antelope 
As  gracefully  and  gaily  springs 
As  o'er  the  marble  courts  of  Kings.  | 


We  have  now  said  enough,  and  shown 
enough,  of  this  book,  to  let  our  readers  un- 
derstand both  what  it  is,  and  what  we  think 
of  if.  Its  great  fault  certainly  is  its  excessive 
finery,  and  its  great  charm  the  inexhaustible 
copiousness  of  its  imagery— the  sweettness  and 
ease  of  its  diction— and  the  beauty  of  the  ob- 
jects and  sentiments  with  which  it  is  con- 
cerned. Its  finery,  it  should  also  be  observed, 
is  not  the  vulgar  ostentation  which  so  often 
disguises  poverty  or  meanness— but  the  ex- 
travagance of  excessive  wealth.  We  have 
said  this,  however,  we  believe  before— and 
suspect  we  have  little  more  to  say. 

All  poets,  who  really  love  poetry,  and  live 
m  a  poetical  age,  are  great  imitaitors  ;^  and 
the  character  of  their  writings  may  often  be 
as  correctly  ascertained  by  observing  whom 
they  imitate  and  whom  they  abstain  from 
imitatmg,  as  from  any  thing  else.  Mr. 
Moore,  in  the  volume  before  us,  reminds  us 
oftener  of  Mr.  Southey  and  Lord  Byron,  than 
of  any  other  of  his  contemporaries.  The  re- 
semblance is  sometimes  to  the  Roderick  of 
the  first-mentioned  author,  but  most  frequent 
ly  to  his  Kehama.  This  may  be  partly  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  subject;  but,  in  many 
passages,  the  coincidence  seems  to  be  more 
radical— and  to  indicate  a  considerable  con- 
formity, in  taste  and  habits  of  conception. 
Mr.  Southey's  tone,  indeed,  is  more  assum- 
ing, his  manner  more  solemn,  and  his  diction 
weaker.  Mr.  Moore  is  more  lively— his 
figures  and  images  come  more  thickly ;  and 
his  language  is  at  once  more  familiar,  and 
more  strengthened  with  points  and  antitlieses. 
In  other  respects,  the  descriptive  passages  in 
Kehama  bear  a  remarkable  affinity  to  many 
m  the  work  before  us— in  the  brightness  of 
the  colonrmg,  and  the  amplitude  and  beautv 
of  the  details.  It  is  m  his  descriptions  of  love, 
and  of  female  lovehness,  that  there  is  the 
strongest  resemblance  to  Lord  Byron- at  least 
to  the  larger  poems  of  that  noble  author.  In 
the  powerful  and  condensed  expression  of 
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gtrong  eniotioii,  Mr.  Moore  seems  to  us- rather 
to  have  imitated  the  tone  of  his  LordBhip's 
smaller  pieces— but  imitated  them  as  only  an 
original  genius  could  imitate — as  Lord  Byron 
himself  may  be  said,  in  his  later  pieces,  to 
have  imitated  those  of  an  earlier  date.  There 
is  less  to  remind  us  of  Scott  than  we  can  very 
well  account  for,  when  we  consider  the  great 
range  and  variety  of  that  most  fascinating  and 
powerful  writer;  and  we  must ; say,  that  if 
Mr.  Moore  could  bring  the  resemblance  a 
little  closer,  and  exchange,  a  portion  of  his  su- 
perfluous images  and  ecstasies  for  an  equiva- 
lent share  of  Sir.  Scott's  gift  of  interesting  and 
delighting  us  with  pictures  »f  familiar  nature, 
and  of  the  spirit  and  energy  which  never  rises 
to  extravagance,  we  think  he  would  be  a 
gainer  by  the  exchange.  To  Mr.  Crabbe 
there  is  no  resemblance  at  all;  and  we  only 
mention  his  narrie  to  observe,  that  he  and  Mr. 
Moore  seem  to  be  the  antipodies  of  our  present 
poetical  sphere;  and  to  occupy. the  extreme 

Eoints  of  refinement  and  homeliness  lh<tt  can 
e  said  to  fall  within  the  legitittiate  dominion 
of  poetry.  They  could  not  meet  in  the  mid- 
dle, we  are  aware,  without  changing  their  na- 
ture, and  losing  their  specific  character  j  but 
each  might  approach  a  few  degrees,  we  think, 
with  great  mutual  advantage.  The  outposts 
of  all  empires  are  posts  of  peril: — though 
we  do  not  dispute  that  there  is  great  honour 
in  maintaining  tKem  with  success. 


There  is  one  other  topic  upon  wliich  we  are 
not  quite  sure  we  should  say  any  thing.  On 
a  former  occasion,  we  reproved  Mr.  Moore, 
perhaps  with  unnecessary  severity,  for  what 
appeared  to  us  the  licentiousness  of  some  of 
his  youthful  productions.  We  think  it  a  duty 
to  say,  that  he  has  long  ago  redeemed  that 
error;  and  that  in  all  his  latter  works  that 
have  come  under  our  observation,  he  aippears 
as  the  eloquent,  champion  of  purity,  fidelity, 
.and  delicacy,  not  less  than  of  justice,' liberty, 
and  honour.  Like  most  other  poets,  indeed, 
he  speaks  much  of  beaiity  and  love;  and  we 
doubt  not  that  many  mature  virgins  and  care- 
ful matrons  may  think  his  lucubrations  on 
those  themes  too  raptprous  and  glowing  to  be 
safely  admitted  among  the  private  studies  of 
youth.  We  really  think,  however,  that  there 
is  not  much  need  for  such  apprehensions : 
And,  at  all  events,  if  we  look  to  the  moral 
design  and  scope  of  the  works  themselves;  we 
can  see  no  reason  to  censure  the  author.  All 
his  favourites,  without  exception,  are  dutiful, 
faithful,  and  self-denying;  and  no  other  ex- 
ainple  i§  ever  set  up  for  imitation.  There  is 
nothing  approais-hing  to  indelicacy  even  in  his 
description  of  the  seductions  by  which  they 
are  tried ;  and  they  who  object  to  his  enchant- 
ing pictures  of  the  beauty  and  pure  attach- 
ment of  the  more  prominent  characters  would 
find  fault,  we  suppose,  with  the  loveliness  and 
the  embraces  of  angels. 


(JJ'oBctnfacr,  18U.) 


Tlie  ExfWfsion;   being  a  Portion  of  the  Recluse,  a  Poem,      By  William  Wordsworth. 
;  4to.    pp.447.    London:  1814.* 


This  will  never  do  I  Itbears  no  doubt  the 
stamp  of, the  author's  heart  and  fancy:  But 

*  I  have  spoken  in  mi^ny  places  raiher  too  bit- 
terly and  confidently  of  jne  faiills  of  W.r.  Wordsr 
worth's  poetry :  And  forgetting  that,  even  on  my 
own  view  of  them,  thejr  were  bnt  faults  of  taste,  or 
venial  self-partiality,  have^  sometimes  visited  them, 
I  fear,  with  an  asperity  which,  should  be  reserved 
for  objects  of  Moral  reprobation.-  If  I  were  now  to 
deal  with  the  whole  question  of  his  poetical  merits,, 
though  my  judgment  might  not  be  substantially 
diffefent,  I'hope  I  should  repress  the  greater  part 
of  these  vivacitis  of  expression  :  And  indeed  so 
strong  has  been  my  feeling  in  this  way,  that,  cort- 
sidering  how  much  I  have  always  loved  many  of 
the  attributes  of  his  Genius,  and  how  entirely  I 
respect  his  Character,  it  did  at  first  occur  to  me 
whether  it  was  quite  fitting  that,  in  my  old  age  and. 
his,  I  should  include  iii  this  publication  any  of  those 
critiques  which  may  have  formerly  given  pain  or 
offence,  to  him  or  his  admirers.  But,  when  I  re- 
flected that  the  mischief,  if  there  really  ever  was 
any,  was  long  ago  done,  and  that  I  still  retain,  in 
substance,  the  opinions  which  I  should  now  like 
to  have  seen  more  gently  expressed,  I  felt  that  to 
omit  all  notice  of  tnem  oil  the  present  occasion, 
might  be  held  to  import  a  retractation  which  I  am 
as  Tar  as  possible  from  intending  ;  or  even  be  rep- 
resented as  a  very  shabby  \yay  of  backing  out  of 
sentiments  which  should  either  be  rtianfuUy  per- 
sisted in ,  or  openly  reifgunced,  and  abandoned  as 
untenable. 
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unfortunately  not  half  so  visibly  as  that  of  his 
peculiar  system.     His  former  poems  were 

■  ;:I  finally  resolved,  therefore,to  reprint  my  review 
of"  The  Excursion  ;"  which  contains  a  pretty  full 
view  of  my  griefs  and  charges  against  Mr.  \yord»-; 
worth ;  set  forth  too,  I  believe,  in  a  more  temperate 
strain  than  most  of  my  other  inculpations, — and  of 
which  I  think  I  may  now  venture  to  say  farther, 
that  if  the  faulrs  are  unsparingly  noted,  the  beauties 
are  not  penuriously  or  grudgingly  allowed';  but 
commended  to  the  admiration  of  the  reader  witji  at 
least  as  much  heartiness  and  good-will.  .      , 

But  I  have  also  reprinted  a  short  paper  on  the 
same  author's  "  White  Doe  of  Rylstone," — in 
which  there  certainly  is  no  praise,  or  notice  of 
beauties,  to  set  against  the  very  unqualified  cen- 
sures of  which  it  is  wholly  made  up  \  have  done 
this,  however,  not  merely  because  I  adhere  to  these 
censures,  but  chiefly  biscause  it  seemed  necessary 
to  bring  me  fairlyto  issue  with  those  who  may  not 
concur  in  them.  I  can  easily  understand  that  many 
whose  admiration  of  the  Excursion,  or  the  Lyrical 
Ballads,  rests  sijbstamiklly  on  the  passages  which  I 
too  should  join  iti  admiring,  may  view  with  greater 
indulgence  than  I  paii  do,  the  tedious  and  flat  pas 
sages  with  which  they  are  interspersed,  and  may 
consequently  think  my  censure  of  these  works  a 
great  deal  too  harsh  and  uncharitable.  Between 
such  persons  and  me,  therefore,  there  may  be  no 
radical  difference  of  opinion,  or  contrariety  as  to 
principles  of  judgment.  But  if  there  be  any  who 
actually  admire  this  While  Doe  of  Rylstone,  at 
20 
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intended  to  recommend  that  system,  and  to 
bespeak  favour  for  it  by  their  individual 
merit ; — but  this,  we  suspect,  must  be  recom- 
mended by  the  system — and  can  only  expect 
to  succeed  where  it  has  been  previo.usly  estab- 
lished. It  is  longer,  weaker,  and  tamer,  than 
any  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  other  productions ; 
with  less  boldness  of  originality,  and  less 
even  of  that  extreme  simplicity  and  lowliness 
of  tone  which  wavered  so  prettily,  in  the 
Lyrical  Ballads,  between  silliness  and  pathos. 
We  have  imitations  of  Cowper,  and  even  of 
Milton  here ;  engrafted  on  the  natural  drawl  of 
the  Lakers — and  all  diluted  into  harmony  by 
that  profuse  and  irrepressible  wordiness  which 
deluges  all  the  blank  v^rse  of  this  school  of 
poetry,  and  lubricates  and  weakens  the  whole 
structure  of  their  style. 

Though  it  fairly  fills  four  hundred  and 
twenty  good  quarto  pages,  without  note,  vig- 
nette, or  any  sort  of  extraneous  assistance,  it 
is  stated  in  the  title — with  something  of  an 
imprudent  candour — to  be  but  "a  portion"  of 
a  larger  work  ;  and  in  the  preface,  where  an 
attempt  is  rather  unsuccessfully  made  to  ex- 
plain the  whole  design,  it  is>  still  more  rashly 
disclosed,  that  it  is  but  "  a  part  of,  the  second 
part,  of  a  lone  and  laborious  work" — which 
IS  to  consist  of  three  parts  ! 

What  Mr.  Wordsworth's  ideas  of  length  are, 
we  have  no  means  of  accurately  judging :  But 
we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  they  are  libe- 
ral, to  a  degree  that  will  alarm  the  weakness 
of  most  modem  readers.  As  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  the  preface,  the  entire  poem — 
or  one  of  them,  (for  we  really  are  not  sure 
whether  there  is  to  be  one  or  two,)  is  of  a 
biographical  nature ;  and  is  to  contain  the 
history  of  the  author's  mind,  and  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  his  poetical  powers,  up  to  the 
period  when  they  were  sufficiently  matured 
to  qualify  him  for  the  great  work  on  which 
he  has  been  so  long  employed.  Now,  the 
quarto  before  us  contains  an  account  of  one 
of  his  youthful  rambles  in  the  vales  of  Cum- 
berland, and  occupies  precisely  the  period  of ' 
three  days !  So  that,  by  the  use  of  a  very 
powerful  calculus,  some  estimate  may  be 
formed  of  the  probable  extent  of  the  entire 
biography. 

This  small  specimen,  however,  and  the 
statements  with  which  it  is  prefaced,  have 
been  sufficient  to  set  our  minds  at  rest  in  one 
particular.     The  case  of  Mr.  Wordsworth, 


Peter  Bell  the  Waggoner,  or  ihe  Lanienlations  of 
Martha  Rae,  or  the  Sonnets  on  the  Punishment  of 
Dealh,  there  can  be  no  such  ambiguity,  or  means 
of  reconcilement.  Now  I  have  been  assured  not 
only  that  there  are  such  persons,  but  that  almost 
all  those  who  seek  to  exalt  Mr.  Wordsworth  as  the 
founder  of  a  new  school  of  poetry,  consider  these 
as  by  far  his  best  and  most  characteristic  produc- 
tions ;  aird  would  at  once  reject  from  their  com- 
munion any  one  who  did  not  acknowledge  in  them 
the  traces  of  a  high  inspiration.  Now  I  wish  it  to 
be  understood,  that  when  I  speak  with  general 
intolerance  or  impatience  of  the  school  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  it  is  to  the  school  holding  these 
tenets,  and  applying  these  tests,  that  I  refer :  and  I 
really  do  not  see  how  I  could  better  explain  the 
grounds  of  my  dissent  from  their  doctrines,  than 
by  republishingmy  remarks  on  this  "White  Doe." 


we  perceive,  is  novir  manifestly  nopeless;  and 
we  give  him  up  as  altogether  incurable,  and 
beyond  the  power  of  criticism.  We  cannot 
indeed  altogether  omit  taking  precautions 
now  and  then  agaiiist  the  spreading  of  the 
malady; — but  for  himself,  though  we  shall 
watch  the  progress  of  his  symptoms  as  a  mat- 
ter of  professional  curiosity  and  instruction, 
we  really  think  it  right  not  to  harass  him  any 
longer  with  nauseous  remedies, — but  rather 
to  throw  in  cordials  and  lenitives,  and  wait  in 
patience  for  the  nd-tural  termination  of  the 
disordei;.  In  order  to  justify  this  desertion 
of  our  patient,  however,  it  is  proper  to  state 
why  we  despair  "of  the  success  of  a  more 
active  practice. 

A  man  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  at 
work  on  such  matter  as  is  now  before  us, 
and  who  comes  complacently  forward  with  a 
whole  quarto  of  it,  after  all  the  admonitions 
he  has  received,  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  "change  his  hand,  or  check  his 
pride,"  upon  the  suggestioh  of  far  weightier 
monitors  than  we  can  pretend  to  be.  Invete- 
rate habit  must  now  have  given  a  kind  of 
sanctity  to  the  errors  of  early  ta,ste ;  and  the 
very  powers  of  which  we  lament  the  perver- 
sion, have  probably  become  incapable  of  any 
other  application.  The  very  quantity,  too, 
that  he  has  written,  and  is  at  this  moment 
working  up  for  publication  upon  the  old  pat- 
tern, makes  it  almost  hopeless  to  look  for  any 
change  of  it.  All  this  is  so  much  capital 
already  sunk  in  the  concern ;  which  must  be 
sacrificed  if  that  be  abandoned  ;  and  no  man 
likes  to  give  up  for  lost  the  time  and  talent 
and  labour  which  he  has  embodied  in  any 
permanent  production.  We  were  not  pre- 
viously aware  of  these  obstacles  to  Mr.  Words- 
worth's conversion  ;  and,  considering  the  pecu- 
liarities of  his  former  writings  merely  as  the 
result  of  certain  wanton  aifd  capricious  ex- 
periments on  public  taste  and  indulgence, 
conceived  it  to  be  our  duty  to  discourage  their 
repetition  by  all  the  means  in  our  power. 
We  now  see  clearly,  however,  how  the  case 
stands; — and,  making  up  our' minds,  though 
with  the  most  sincere  pain  and  reluctance, 
to  consider  him  as  finally  lost  to  the  good 
cause  of  poetry,  shall  endeavour  to  be  thank- 
ful for  the  occasional  gleams  of  tenderness 
and  beauty  which  the  natural  force  of  his 
imagination  and  affections  must  still  shed 
over  all  his  productions, — and  to  which  we 
shall  ever  turn  with  delight,  in  spite  of  the 
affectation  and  mysticism  and  prolixity,  with 
which  they  are  so  abundantly  contrasted. 

Long  bibits  of  seclusion,  and  an  excessive 
ambition  of  originality,  can  alone  account  for 
the  disproportion  which  seems  to  exist  be- 
tween this  author's  taste  and  his  genius ;  or 
for  the  devotion  with  which  he  has  sacrificed 
so  many  precious  gifts  at  the  shrine  of  those 
paltry  idols  which  he  has  set  up  for  himself 
among  his  lakes  and  his  mountains.  Solitary 
musings,  amidst  such  scenes,  might  no  doubt 
be  expected  to  nurse  up  the  mind  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  poetical  conception,— (though  it  is 
remarkable,  that  all  the, greater  poets  Jived, 
or  had  lived,  in  the  full  current  of  society) :— 
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But  the  collision  of  equal  minds, — the  ad- 
monition of   prevailing  impressions — seems 
necessary  to  reduce  its  redundancies,  and  re- 
press that  tendency  to  extravagance  or  pueril- 
ity, into  which  the  self-indulgence  and  self- 
admiration  of  genius  is  sb  apt  to  be  betrayed, 
when  it  is  allowed  to  wanton,  without  awe  or 
restraint,  in  the  triumph  and  delight  of  its 
own  intoxication.    ''That  its  flight  should  be 
graceful  and  glorious  in  the  eyes  of  men,  it 
seems  almost  to  be  necessary  that  they  should 
be  made  in  the  consciousness  that  men's  eyes 
are  to  behold  thein, — and  that  the  inward 
transport  and  vigour  by  which  they  are  in- 
spired, should  be  tempered  by  an  occasional 
reference  to  what  will  be  thought  of  them  by 
those  ultimate  dispensers  of  glory.    An  habit- 
ual and  general  knowledge  of  the  few  settled 
and  permanent  maxims,  which  form  the  canon 
of  general  taste  in  all  large  and  polished  so- 
cieties— a  certain  tact,  which  informs  us  at 
once  that  many  things,  which  we  still  love 
and  are  moved  by  in  secret,  must  necessarily 
be  des;pised  as  childish,  or  derided  as  absurd, 
in  all  such  societies — though  it  will  not  stand 
in  the  place  of  genius,  seems  necessary  to  the' 
success  of  its  exertions;  and  though  it  will 
never  enable  any  one  to  produce  the  higher 
beauties  of  art,  can  alone  secure  the  talent 
which  does  produce  them  from  errors  that 
must  render  it  useless.  Those  who  have  most 
of  the  talent,  however,  commonly  acquire  this 
knowledge  With  the  greatest  facility ;— and  if 
Mr.  Wordsworth,  instead  of  confining  himself 
almost  entirely  to  the  society  of  the  dalesmen 
and  cottagers,  and  little  children,  who  form 
the  subjects  of  his  book,  had  condescended 
to  mingle  a  little  more  with  the  people  that 
were  to  read  and  judge  of  it,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  its  texture  might  have  been 
considerably  improved :  At  least  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  absolutely  impossible,  that  any  one 
who  had  lived  or  mixed  famiharly  with  men 
of  literature  a.nd  ordinary  judgment  in  poetry, 
(of  course  we  exclude  the  coadjutors  and  dis- 
ciples of  his  own  school,)  could  ever  have 
fallen  into  such  gross  faults,  or  so  long  mis- 
taken them  for  beauties.    His  first  essays  we 
looked  upon  in  a  good  degree  as  poetical 
paradoxes, — maintained   experimentally,    in 
order  to  display  talent,  and  court  notoriety;— 
and  so  maintained,  with  no  more  seripus  be- 
lief in  their  truth,  than ,  is  usually  generated 
by  an  ingenious  and  aniiilated  defence   of 
other  paradoxes.     But  when  we  find  that  he 
has  been  for  twenty  years  exclusively  em- 
ployed upon  articles  of  this  very  fabric,  and 
that  he  has  still  enough  of  raw  material  on 
-hand  to  keep  him  so  employed  for  twenty 
years  to  come,  we  cannot  refuse  him  the  jus- 
tice of  believing  that  he  is  a  sincere  convert 
to  his  own  ,  system,  and  must  ascribe  the 
peculiarities,  of  his  composition,  not  to  any 
transient  affectation^  or  accidental  caprice  of 
imagination,  but  to  a  settled  perversity  of 
taste  or  understanding,  which  has  been  fos- 
tered, if  not  altogether  created,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  we  have  alluded. 

The  volume  before  us,  if  we  were  to  de- 
Boribe  it  very  shortly,  we  should  characterise 


as  a  tissue  of  moral  and  devotional  ravings,  in 
which  innumerable  changes  are  rung  upon  a 
few  very  simple  and   familiar  ideas; — But 
with  such  an  accompariijjient  of  long  words, 
long  sentences,  and  unwieldy  phrases — arid 
such  a  hubbub  of  strained  raptures  and  fan- 
tastical sublimities,  that  it  is  often  difficult  for 
the  most  skilful  and  attentive  student  to  ob- 
tain a  glimpse  of  the  author's  meaning — and 
altogether  impossible  for  an  ordinary  readei 
to  conjecture  what  he  is  about.  Moral  and  re- 
ligious enthusiasm,  though  undoubtedly  poet- 
ical emotions,  are  at  the  same  time  but  dan- 
gerous inspirers  of  poetry;  nothing  being  so 
apt  to  run  into  interminable  dulness  or  melli- 
fluous extravagance,  without  giving  the  unfor- 
tunate author  the  slightest  intimation  of  his 
danger.   His  laudable  zeal  for  the  efficacy  of 
his  preachments,  he  very  naturally  mistakes 
for  the  ardour  of  poetical  inspiration ; — and, 
while  dealing  out  the  high  words  and  glow- 
ing phrases  which  are  so  readily  supplied  by 
themes  of  this  description,  can  scarcely  avoid 
believing  that  he  is  eminently  original  and 
impressive: — All  sorts  of  commonplace  no- 
tions and'  expressions  are   sanctified   in  his 
eyes,  by  the  sublime  ends  for  which  they  aje 
employed ;  and  the  mystical  verbiage  of  the 
Methodist  pulpit  is  repeated,  till  the  speaker 
entertains  no   doubt  that   he  is   the   chosen 
organ  of  divine  truth  and  persuasion.    But  if 
such  be  the  cornmon  hazards  of  seeking  in- 
spiration from  those  potent  fountains,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  what  chance  Mr.  Words- 
worth had  of  escaping  their  enchantment, — 
with  his  natural  propensities  to  wordiness, 
and  Ms  unlucky  habit  of  debasing  pathos 
with  vulgarity.    The  fact  accordingly  is,  that 
in  this  production  he  is  more  obscure  than  a 
Pindaric  poet  of  the  seventeenth  century : 
and  more  verbose   "than  even  himself  of 
yore  ;"  while  the  wilfulness  with  which  he 
persists  in  choosing  his,  examples  of  intellec- 
tual dignity  and  tenderness  exclusively  from 
the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  will  be  sufficiently 
apparent,  from  the  circurnstance  of  his  having 
thought  fit  to  make  his  chief  prolocutor  in  this 
poetical  dialogue,  and  chief  advocate  of  Prov- 
idence and  Vi'rtue,  an  old  Scotch  Pedlar — re- 
tired indeed  from  business — but  still  rambling 
about  in  his  former  haunts,  and  gossiping 
among  his  old  customers,  without  his  pack 
on  his  shoulders.    The  other  persons  of  the 
drama  are,  a  retired  military  chaplain,  who 
has  grown  half  an  atheist  and  half  a  misan- 
thrope— the  wife  of  an  tinprosperous  weaver 
— a  servant  girl  with  her  natural  child^a 
parish  pauper,  and  one  or  tv^o  other  person- 
ages of  equal  rank,  and  dignity. 

The  character  of  the  work  is  decidedly 
didactic;  and  more  than  nine  tenths  of  it  are 
occupied  with  a  species  of  dialogue,  or  rather 
a  series  of  long,  sermons  or  harangues  which 
pass  between  the  pedlar,  the  author,  the  old 
chaplain,  and  a  worthy  vicar,  who  entertains 
the  whole  party  at  ■.  dinner  on  the  last  day  of 
their  e:^cursion.  The  incidents  which  occur 
in  the  course  of  it  are  as  few  and  trifling  as 
can  Well  be  ima^ned ; — and  those  which  the 
different  speakers  narrate  in  the  course  oj" 
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their  discourses,  are  introduced  rather  to  il- 
lustrate their  arguments  or  opinions,  than  for 
any  interest  they  are  si.pposed  to  possess  of 
their  own. — The  doctrine  which  the  work  is 
intended  to  enforce,  we  are  by  no  means  cer- 
tain that  we  have  discovered.  ,  In  so  far.  as 
we  can  collect,  however,  it  seems  to  be  neither 
more  nor  less  than  the  old  familiar  on6,  that 
a  firm  belief  in  the  providence  of  a  wise  and 
beneficent  Being  must  be  our  great  stay  and 
support  under  all  afflictions .  and  perplexities 
upon  earth — and  that  there  are  indications  of 
his  power  and  goodness  in  all  the  aspects-of 
the  visible  universe,  whether  living  or  inani- 
mate— every  part  of  which  should  therefore 
be  regarded  with  love  and  reverence,  as  ex- 
ponents of  those  great  attribntes.  We  can 
testify,  at  least,  that  these  salutary  and  im- 
portant truths  are  inculcated  at,  far  greater, 
length,  and  with  more  repetitions,  than  in  ,any 
ten  volumes  of  sermons  that  we  ever  perused. 
It  is  also  maintained,^  with  equal  conciseness 
and  originality,  that  there  is  frequently  much 
good  sense,  as  well  as  much  enjoyment,:  in 
the  humbler  conditions  of  life;  and  that, , in 
spite  of  great  vices  and  abuses,  there  is  a  rea- 
sonable allowance  both  of  happiness  and  good- 
ness in  society  at  large.  If  therebe  any  deeper 
or  more  recondite  doctrines  in  Mr.  Words- 
worth's book,  we  must  confess  that  they  have 
escaped  us ; — arid,  convinced  as  we  are  of  the 
truth  and  soundness  of  those  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that 
they  might  have  been  better  enforced  with 
Jess  parade  and  prolixity.  His  effusions  on 
what  may  be  called  the  physiognomy  of  ex- 
ternal nature,  or  its  moral  and  theological  ex- 
pression, are  eminently  fantastic,  obscure,  and 
affected. — It  is  quite  time,  however,  that  we 
should  give  the  reader  a  more  particular  ac- 
count of  this  singular  performance. 

It  opens  with  a  picture  of  the  author  toiling 
aoross  a  bare  common  iri  a  hot  summer  day, 
and  leaching  at  last  a  ruined  hut  surrounded 
with  tall  trees,  where  he:  meets  by  appoint- 
ment with  a  hale  old  man,with  an  iron-point- 
ed staff  lying  beside  him.  Then. follows  a 
retrospective  account  of  their  first  acquaint- 
ance—formed; it  seems;  when  the  author  was 
at  a  village  school ;  and  his  aged  friend  occu- 
pied "one  room, — the  fifth  part  of  a i house" 
in  the  neighbourhood.  After:  this,  we  have 
the  history  of  this  fevererid  person  at  no  small 
length.  He  was  born,  we  are  happv  to  find, 
in  Scotland — among  the  hills  of  Athol;  and 
his  mother,  after  his  father's  death,  married 
the  parish  schoolmaster — so  that  he  was 
taught  his  letters  betimes:  But  then,  as  it  is 
here  set  forth  with  much  solemnity, 

"  From  his  sixth  year,  the  boy  of  whoin  I  speak, 
In  summer,  tended  cattle  on  the  hills '.';' 

And  again,  a  few  pages  after,  that  there  may 
be  no 'risk  of  mistake  as  to  a  point  of  such  esr 
sential  imp^ance — 

"  From  early  childhood,  even,  as  hath  been  said, 
From  his  tixth  year,  he  had  been  sent  abroad, , 
In  summer — to  tend  herds!  Such  was  his  taisk !" 

In  the  course  of  this  occupation  it  is  next 
recorded,  that  he  acquired  such  a  taste  for  1 


rilral  scenery  and  open  air,  that  when  he.  vi-as 
sent  to  teach  a  school  in  a  neighbouring  y^ 
lage,  he  found  it  "a  misery  to  him;"  and 
determined  to  embrace  the,more  romanticoc- 
cupation  of  a  Pedlar — or,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth 
more  musically  expresses  it, 

"A  vagrant  merchant,  bent  beneath  his  load ;" 
— and  in  the  cpurse  of  his  peregrinations  had 
acquired  a  very  large  acquaintance,  which, 
after  he  had  given  up  dealing,  he  frequently 
took  a  summer  ramble  to  visit. 

The  author,  on  coming  up  to  this  interest- 
ing personage,  finds  him  silting  with  his  eyes 
half  sliut ; — and,  not  being  quite  siire  whethpi 
he  is  asleep  or  awake,  stands  "some  minutes' 
space", in  silence  beside  him.-^"  At  length,'^ 
s?iys  he,  with  his  own  delightful  simplicity^— 

"  At  length  I  haii'd  him — seeing  that  his  hat 

Was  mois<  wiih  water-drops,  as  if  the  brim 
.  Had  newly  scoop'd  a  running  stream  ! — 

'  "I'is,'  said  I,  '  a  buiining  day  ! 

M  y  lips  are  parch'd  with  thirst  ;-^)^lt  you,  I  guess. 

Have  somewhere  found  relief'  " 

Upon  this^  the  benevolent  old  man  points 
hirii  out,  not  a  running  stream,  but  a  well  in 
a  corner,  to  which  the  author  repairs;  and, 
after  minutely  describing  its  situation,  beyond 
a  broken  wall,  and  between  two  alders  that 
"grew  in  a  cold  damp  nook,"  he  thus  faith- 
fully chronicles  the  process  of  his  return: — . 

"  My  thirst  I  slak'd  ;  and  from  the  cheerless  spot 
Withdrawing,  straightway  to  the  shadp  retura'd, 
Where  sate  the  old  man  on  the  cottage  bench." 

The  Pedlar  then  gives  an  account ,  of  the 
last  inhabitants  of  the  deserted  cottage  beside 
them.  These  were,  a  good  industrious  weaver 
and  his  wife  and  children.  ,  They  were  very 
happy  for  a  while;  till  sickness  and  want  of 
work  came  upon  them ;  and  then  the  father 
enlisted  as  a  soldier,  and  the  wife  pined  in 
that  lonely  cottage — growing  every  yeai'.  more 
careless  and  desponding,  as  her  anxiety  and 
fears  for  her  absent  husband,,  of  whom  no  ti- 
dings ever  reached  her,  accumulated.  Her 
children  died,  and  left  her  cheerless  and 
alone;  and  at  last  she  died  also;  and  the  cot- 
tage fell  to  decay.  We  must  say,  that  there 
is  very  considerable  pathos  in  the  telling  oi 
this- simple  story;  sand. that  they  who  can  get 
over  the  repugnance  excited  by  the  triteness 
of  its  incideiits,  and  the  lowness  of  its  objects, 
will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  author's 
knowledge  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  power 
he  possesses  of  stirring  up  its  deepest  and 
gentlest  I  sympathies.  His  prolixity,  indeed,  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  get  over.  This  little  story 
fills  about  twenty-five  quarto  pages;  and 
abounds,  of  course,  with  mawkish  sentiment, 
and  details  of  preposterous  minuteness.  When 
the  tale  is  told,  the  travellers  take  their  stafis, 
and  end  their  first  day's  journey,  withoilt  fur- 
ther adventure,  at  a  little  inn. 

The  Second  Book  sets  them  forward  betimes 
in  the  morning.  They  pass  by  a  Village 
Wake  ;  arid  as  they  approach  a  more  solitary 
part  of  the  mountains,  the  old  man  tells  the 
atithor  that  he  is  taking  him  to  see  an  old 
friend  of  his,  who  had  formerly  been  chapkio 
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to  a  Highland  regiment — ^had  lost  a  beloved 
wife — been  roused  from  his  dejection  by  the 
first  enthusiasm  of  the  French  Revolution — 
had  emigrated  on  its  miscarriage,  to  America 
—and  returned  disgusted  to  hide  himself  in 
the  retreat  to  which  they  were  now  ascending. 
That  retreat  is  then  most  tediously  described 
— a  smooth  green  valley  in  the  heart  of  the 
mcnntain,  without  trees,  and  with  only  one 
dwelling.  Just  as  they  get  sight  of  it  from 
the  ridge  above;  they  see  a  funeral  train  pro- 
ceeding from  the  solitary  abode,  arid  hurry  on 
with  some  apprehension  for  the  fate  of  the 
amiable  misanthrope — whom  they  find,  how- 
ever, in  very  tolerable  condition  at  the  door, 
and  learn  that  the  funeral  was  that  of  an  aged 
pauper  who  had  been  boarded  out  by  the 
parish  in  that  cheap  farm-house,  and  had  died 
m  consequence  of  long  exposure  to.heavy  rain. 
The  old  chaplain,  or,  as  Mr.  Wordsworth  is 
pleased  to  call  him,  the  Solitary,  tells  this' 
dull  story  at  prodigious  length;  and  after 
giving  an  inflated  description  of  an  efiect  of 
mountain  mists  in  the  evening  sun,  treats  his' 
visitors  with  a  rustic  dinner— and  they  walk 
out  to  the  fields  at  the  close  of  the  seoend 
book. 

The  Third  makes  no  progress  in  the  excur- 
sion. It  is  entirely  filled  with  tnOral  and  re- 
ligious conversation  and  debate,  and  with  a 
more  ample  detail  of  the  Solitary's  past  life 
than  had  been  given  in  the  sketch  of  his 
friend.  The  conversation  is,  in  our  judgment, 
exceedingly  dull  and  mystical ;  and  the  Soli- 
tary's confessions  insufferably  diffuse.  Yet 
there  is  occasiofially  very  considerable  force 
of  writing  and  tenderness  of  sentiment  in  this 
part  of  the  work. 

The  Fourth  Book  is'  also  filled  with  dia- 
logues, ethical,  and  theological ;  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  brilliant  and  forcible  ex- 
pressions here  and  there,  consists  of  an  expo- 
sition of  truisms,  more  cloudy,  wordy,  and 
inconceivably  prolix,  than  any  thing  we  ever 
met  with. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Fifth  Book,  they 
leave  the  solitary  valley,  taking  its  pensive 
inhabitant  along  with  them,  and  stray  on  to 
where  the  landscape  sinks  down  into  milder 
features,  till  they  arrive  at  a  church,  which 
stands  on  a  moderate  elevation  in  the  centre 
of  a  wide  and  fertile  vale.  Here  they  medi^ 
tate  for  a  while  among  the  monuments,  till 
the  Vicar  comes  out  and  joins  them: — and 
recognising  the  Pedlar  for  an  old  acquaint- 
ance, inixes  graciously  in  the  conversation, 
which  proceeds  in  a  very  edifying  manner  till 
the  close  of  the  book. 

The  Sixth  contains  a  choice  obituary,  or 
characteristic  account  of  several  of  the  per- 
sons who  lie  buried  before  this  group  of  moral- 
isers;-^-an  unsuccessful  lover,  who  had  found 
consolation  in  natural  history — a  miner,  who 
worked  on  for  twenty  years,  m  despite  of  uni- 
versal ridicule,  and  at  last  found  the  vein  he 
had  expected — two  political  enemies  recon- 
ciled in  old  age  to  each  other — an  old  female 
miser — a  seduced  damsel — and  two  widow- 
iers,  one  who  had  devoted  himself  to  the  edu- 
cation of  his  daughters,  and  one 'who  had 


preferred  marrying  a  prudent  middle-aged 
woman  to  lake  care  of  them. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  Eighth  Book,  the 
worthy  Vicar  expresses,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
Wordsworth's  own  epitome,  "his  apprehen- 
sions that  he  had  detained  his  auditors  too 
long — ^invites  them  to  his  house — Solitary,  dis- 
inclined to  comply,  rallies  the  Wanderer,  and 
somewhat  playfully  draws  a  comparison  be- 
tween his  itinerant  profession  and  that  of  a 
knight-errant — which  leads  to  the  Wanderer 
giving  an  account  of  changes  in  the  country, 
from  the  manufacturing  spirit — Its  favourable 
effects — The  other  side  of  the  picture,"  &c. 
&o.  After  these  very  poetical  themes,  are 
exhausted,  they  all  go  into  the  house,  where 
they  are  introduced  to  the  Vicar's  wife  and 
daughter;  and  w;hile  they  sit  chatting  in  the 
parlour  over  a  family  dinner,  his  son  and  one 
of  his  companions  come  in  with  a  fine  dish 
of  trouts  piled  on  a  blue  plate  ;  and  after  being 
caressed  by  the  company,  are  sent  to  dinner 
in  the  nursery. — This  ends  the  eighth  book. 

The  Ninth  and  last  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
a  mystical  discourse  of  the  Pedlar ;  who  main- 
tains, that  the  whole  universe  is  animated  by 
an  active  principle,  the  noblest  seat  of  which 
is  ih  the  human  soul;  and  moreover,  that  the 
final  end  of  old  age  is  to  train  and  enable  us 

"  To  hear  the  miffhty  stream  .of  TendeTicy 
Uttering,  for  elevaiion  of  our  thought,       • 
A  clear  sonorous  voice,  inaudible 
To  the  vast  mtihiitide  whose  doom  it  is 
To  run  the  giddy  round  of  vain  dehght — " 

with  other  matters  as  luminous  and  emphatic. 
The  hostess  at  length  breaks  off  the  harangue, 
by  proposing  that  they  should  all  make  a  little 
excursion  on  the  lake, — and  they  embark  ac- 
cordingly ;  and,  after  navigating  for  some  time 
along  its  shores,  and  drinking  tea  on  a  little 
island,  land  at  last  on  a  remote  promontory, 
from  which  they  see  the  sun  go  down,— and 
listen  to  a  solemn  and  pious,  but  rather  long 
prayer  from  the  Vicar.  They  then  walk  back 
to  the  parsonage  door,  where  the  author  and 
his  friend  propose  to  spend  the  evening ; — but 
the  Solitary  prefers  walking  back  in  the  moon- 
shine to  his  own  valley,  after  promising  to 
take  another  ramble  with  them — ' 

"  If  time,  with  free  consent,  be  yours  1o  give. 
And  season  favours." 

— And  here  the  publication  somewhat  abrupt- 
ly clones. 

Our  abstract  of  the  story  has  been  so  ex- 
tremely concise,  that  it  is  more  than  usually 
necessary  for  us  to  lay  some  specimens  of  the 
work  itself  before  our  readers.  Its  grand 
staple^  as  we  have  already,  said,  consists  of  a 
kind  of  mystical  morality :  and  the  chief  char- 
acteristics of  the  style  are,  that  it  is  prolix,  and 
veryfrequentlyuhitttelligible:  and  though  we 
are  sensible  that  no  great  gratification  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  exhibition  of  those  quali- 
ties, yet  it  is  necessary  to  give  our  readsrs  a 
taste  of  them,  both  to  justify  the  sentence  we 
have  passed,  and  to  satisfy  them  that  it  vras 
really  beyond  our  power  to  present  themvvith 
any  abstract  or  intelligible  account  pf.thoss 
long  conversations  which  we  have  had  so 
2o2 
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much  03casion  to  notice  in  our  brief  sketch 
of  its  cantents.  We  need  give  ourselves  no 
trouble,  however,  to  select  passages  for  this 
purpose.  Here  is  the  first  that  presents  itself 
to  us  on  opening  the  volume ;  and  if  our  read- 
ers can  form  the  slightest- guess  at  its  mean- 
ing, we  must  give  them  credit  for  a  sagacity 
to  which  we  have  no  pretension. 

"  But,  by  the  etortriffq/'  circumstance  unshaken, 
And  subject  neither  to  eclipse  or  wane, 
Duly  exists; — immutably  survive, 
For  our  support,  the  measures  and  the  forms. 
Which  an  abstract  Intelligence  supplies;      [not; 
Whose  kingdom  is,  where  Time  and  Space  are 
Of  other  converse,  which  mind,  soul,  arid  heart. 
Do,  with  united  urgency,  require. 
What  more,  that  may  not  perish?" 

"  'Tis,  by  comparison,  an  easy  task 
Earth  to  despise ;  but  to  converse  with  Heav'n, 
This  is  not  easy  : — to  relinquish  all 
We  have,  or  hope,  of  happiness  and  joy, — 
And  stand  in  freedom  loosen'd  from  this  world ; 
I  deem  not  arduous ! — but  must  needs  confess 
That  'tis  a  thing  impossible  to  frame 
Conceptions  equal  to  the  Soul's  desires." 

pp.  144—147, 

This  is  a  fair  sample  of  that  rapturous  mys- 
ticism which  eludes  all  comprehension,  and 
fills  the  despairing  reader  with  painful  giddi- 
ness and  terror.  The  following,  which  we 
meet  with  oh  the  very  next  page,  is  in  the 
same  general  strain : — though  the  first  part  of 
it  afftrds  a  good  specimen  of  the  author's 
talent  for  enveloping  a  plain  and  trite  obser- 
vation in  all  the  mock  majesty  of  solemn  ver- 
bosity. A  reader  of  plain  understanding,  we 
suspect,  could  hardly  recognise  the  familiar 
remark,  that  excessive  grief  for  our  departed 
friends  is  not  very  consistent  with  a  firm  be- 
lief in  their  immortal  felicity,  in  the  first 
twenty  lines  of  the  following  passage  : — In  the 
succeeding  lines  we  do  not  ourselves  pretend 
to  recognise  any  thing. 

"  From  this  infirmity  of  mortal  kind 
Sorrow  proceeds,  which  else  were  not; — at  least. 
If  Grief  be  something  hallow'd  and  ordain'd. 
If,  in  proportion,  it  be  just  and  meet. 
Through  this,  'tis  able  (o  maintain  its  hold. 
In  that  excess  which  Conscience  disapproves. 
For  who  could  sink  and  settle  tq  that  point 
Of  selfishness ;  so  senseless  who  could  be 
In  framing  estimates  of  loss  and  gain. 
As  long  and  perspveringly  to  mourn 
For  any  object  of  his  love,  remov'd 
From  thii  unstable  world,  if  he  could  fix 
A  satisfying  view  upon  that  state 
Of  pure,  imperishable  blessedness. 
Which  Reason  promises,  and  Holy  Writ 
Ensures  to  all  Believers  ? — Yet  mistrust 
Is  of  such  incapacity,  methinks. 
No  natural  branch  ;  despondency  far  less. 
— And,  if  there  be  whose  tender  frames  have 

droop'd 
Ev'n  to  the  dust ;  apparently,  through  weight 
Of  anguish  unreliev'd,  and  lack  of  power 
An  agonising  sorrow  to  transmute; 
Infer  not  hence  a  hope  from  those  wiihheld 
When  wanted  most ;  a  confidence  impair'd 
So  pitiably,  that,  having  ceas'd  to  see 
With  bodily  eyes,  they  are  borne  down  by  love 
Of  what  is  lost,  and  perish  ihroueh  regret ! 
Oh  !  no,  full  oft  the  innocent  Suff'rer  sees 
Too  clearly;  feels  to  j  vividly ;  and  longs 
To  realize  the  Vision  with  intense 
And  overconstanf  yearning — There — there  lies 
The  exfcess,  by  which  the  balance  is  destroy' d. 


Too,  too  contracted  are  these  walls  of  flesh, 

This  vital  warmth  too  cold,  these  visual  orbs, 

Though  inconceivably  endow'd,  too  dim 

For  any  passion  of  the  soul  that  leads 

I'o  ecstasy  I  and,  all  the  crooked  paths 

Of  time  and  change  disdaining,  takes  its  course 

Along  the  line  of  limitless  desires. 

I,  spe~aking  now  frorri  such,  disorder  free. 

Nor  sleep,  nor  craving,  but  in  seitled  peace, 

I  cannot  doubt  that  1  hey  whom  you  deplore 

Are  glorified." — pp.  148,  14fl. 

If  a;ny  farther  specimen  be  wanted  of  tlie 
learned  author's  propensity  to  deal  out  the 
most  familiar  truths  as  the  oracles  of  his  own 
inspired  understanding,  the  following  wordy 
paraphrase  of  the  ordinary  remark,  that  the 
best  consolation  in  distress  is  to  be  found  iii 
the  exercises  of  piety,  and  the  testimony  of  a 
good  conscience,  may  be  found  on  turning  the 
leaf. 

"  What  then  remains  ? — To  seek 
Those  helps,  for  his  occasions  ever  near. 
Who  lacks  not  will  to  use  them  ;  vows,  renew'd 
On  the  first  motion  of  a  holy  thought ; 
Vigils  of  contemplation  :  praise  ;.  and  pray'r, 
A  Stream,  which,  from  the  fountain  of  the  heart 
Issuing  however  feebly,  no  where  flows 
Without  access  of  unexpected  strength. 
But,  above  all,  the  victory  is  most  sure 
For  Him  who,  seeking  faith  by  virtue,  strives 
To  yield  entire  submission  to  the  law 
Of  Conscience;  Conscience  reverenc'd  ahdobey'd 
As  God's  most  intimate  Presence  in  the  soul. 
And  his  most  perfect  Image  in  the  world." 

p.l51. 

Vfe  have  kept  the  book  too  long  open,  how- 
ever, at  one  place,  and  shall  now  take  a  dip 
in  it  nearer  the  beginning.  The  following  ac- 
count of  the  Pedlar's  early  training,  and  lonely 
meditatioiis  among  the  mountains,  is  a  good 
example  of  the  forced  and  afiected  ecstasies 
in  which  this  author  abounds. 

' '  Nor  did  he  fail. 

While  yet  a  Child,  with  a  Child's  eagerness  - 

Incessantly  to  turn  his  ear  and  eye 

On  all  things  which  the  moving  seasons  brought 

To  feed  such  appetite  :  nor  this  alone 

Appeas'd  his  yearning  : — in  the  after  day 

Of  Boyhood,  many  an  hour  in  caves  forlorn. 

And  'mid  the  hollow  depths  of  naked  crags. 

He  sate,  and  even  in  their  fix'd  lineaments. 

Or  from  the  pow'r  of  a  peculiar  eye, 

Or  by  creative  feeling  overborne, 

Or  by  predominance  of  thought  oppress'd, 

Ev'n  in  their  fix'd  and  steady  lineaments 

He  trac'd  an  ebbing  and  a  flowing  mind."-p.  11. 

We  should  like  extremely  to  know  what  is 
meant  by  tracing  an  ebbing  and  flowing  mind 
in  the  fixed  lineaments  of  naked  crags  ■?— but 
this  is  but  the  beginning  of  the  raving  fit. 

In  these  majestic  solitAides,  he  used  also  to 
read  his  Bible ;— and  we  are  told  that— 

"  There  did  he  see  the  writing  .'—All  things  there 
Breath'd  immortality,  revotvijig  life 
And  greatness  still  revolving ;  infinite! 
There  httleness  was  not;  the  least  of  things 
Seem'd  infinite ;  and  there  his  spirit  shap'd 
Her  prospects ;  nor  did  he  believe, — he  saw  ! 
What  wonder  if  his  being  thus  became 
Sublime  and  comprehensive !     Low  desires. 
Low  thoughts  had  there  no  place ;  yet  was  his 

heart 
Lowly ;  for  he  wis  meek  in  gratitude."-pp.  14, 15. 

What  follows  cabout  nature,  triangles,  stare, 
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iind  tne  iaws  of  light,  is  still  more  inoompre- 
hepsible. 

"Yet  still  uppermost 

Nature  was  at  his  heart,  as  if  he  felt, 
Though  yet  he  knew  not  how,  a  wasting  potoy 
In  all  things  which  from  h^r  sweet  influenee 
Might  tend  to  wean  him.    Therefore  with  her  hues. 
Her  forms,  arid  with  the  spirit  of  her  forms, 
He  cloth'd  the  nakedness  of  austere  truth, 
"While  yet  he  linger'd  in  the  rudiments 
Of  science,  and  among  her  simplest  laws. 
His  triangles — they  were  the  stars  of  heav'n,. 
The  silent  stars !     Oft^^did  he  take  delight 
To  measure  th'  altitude  of  some  tall  crag 
Which  is  the  eagle's  birthplace,  or  some  peak 
Familial:  wiih  forgotten  years,  that  shows 
Inscrib'd,  as  with  the  silence  of  the  thought. 
Upon  its  bleak  and  visionary  sides ; — 

— r-  and  I  have  heard  him  say 
That  often,  failing  at  this  time  to  gain 
The  peace  requir'd,  he  scanned  the  laws  of  light 
Amid  the  roar  of  torrents,  where  they  send 
From  hollow  clefts  up  to  the  clearer  air 
A  cloud  of  mist,  which  in  the  sunshine  frames 
A  lasting  tablet — for  the  observer's  eye 
VatVing  its  rainbow  hues.  ,  But  vainly  thus, 
And  vainly  by  all  other  means,  he  strove 
To  mitigate  the  fever  of  his  heart." — pp.  16- 


18. 


The  whole  book,  indeed,  is  full  of  such 
stuff.  The  following  is  the  author's  own 
'sublime  aspiration  after  th?  delight  of  be- 
coming a  Motion,  cr  a  Presence,  m  an  Energy 
among  multitudinous  streams. 

"  Oh  !  what  a  joy  it  were,  in  v^'rous  health. 

To  have  a  Body  (this  our  vital  Frame 

With  shrinking  sensibility  endu'd. 

And  all  the  nice  regards  of  flesh  and  blood) 

And  to  the  elements  surrender  it, 

As  if  it  were  a  Spirit  .'—How  divine 

The  liberty,  for  frail,  for  mortal  man, 

To  roam  at  large  among  unpeopled  glens 

And  mountainous  retirements,  only  trod 

By  devious  footsteps ;  regions  consecrate 

*ro  oldest  time !  and,  reckless  of  the  storm 

That  keeps'the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest. 

Be  as  a  Presence  or  o  Motion  ! — one 

Among  the  many  there ;  and,  while  the  Mists 

Flying,  and  rainy  Vapours,  call  out  Shapes 

And  Phaiitoms  from  the  crags  and  solid  earth 

As  fast  as  a  Musician  scatters  sounds 

Out  of  an  instrument ;  and,  while  the  Streams— 

(As  at  a  first  creation  and  in  haste 

"To  exercise  their  untried  faculties) 

Descending  from  the  regions  of  the  clouds. 

And  starting  from  the  hollows  of  the  earth 

More  multitudinous  every  moment — rend 

Their  way  before  them,  what  a  joy  to  roam 

An  equal  among  ittightiest  'Energies  ! 

And  haply  sometimes  with  articulate  voice. 

Amid  the  deaf  ning  tumult,  scarcely  heard 

By  him  that  utters  it,  exclaim  aloud 

Be  thiscontinu'd  so  from  day  to  day," 

Nor  let  it  have  an  end  from  month  to  month  ! 

pp.  164,  165. 

We  suppose  the  reader  is  now  satisfied 
with  Mr.  Wordsworth's  sublimities— which 
occupy  rather  more  than  half  the  volume : — 
Of  his  tamer  and  more  creeping  prolixity,  we 
have  not  the  heart  to  load  him  with  many> 
speciihens.  The  following  amplification  of 
the  vulgar  comparison  of  human  life  to  a 
stream,  has  the  merit  of  adding  much  ob- 
scurity to  wordiness ;  at  least,  we  have  not 
ingenuity  enough  to  refer  the  conglobated 
bubbles  and  murmurs,  and  floatmg  islands, 
to  their  Vital  prototypes. 


: —  "  The  tenor 

Which  my  life  holds,  he  readily  may  conceive 
Whoe'er  hath  stood  to  watch  a  mountafm  Brook 
In  some  still  passage  of  its  course,  and  seen, 
Within  the  depths  of  its  capacious  breast, 
Inverted  trees,  and  rocks,  and  azure  sky; 
And,  on  its  glassy  surface,  specks  of  foam, 
And  conglobated  bubbles  undissblv'd, 
Numerous  as  stars  ;  that,  by  their  onward  lapse, 
Betray  to  sight  the  motion  of  the  stream, 
Else  imperceptible  ;  meanwhile,  is  heard 
Perchance  a  roar  or  murmur;  and  the  sound 
Though  soothing,  and  the  little  floating  isles 
Though  beautiful,  are  both  by  Nature  charg'd 
With  the  same  pensive  office ;  and  make  known 
Through  what  perplexing  labyrinth^,  abrupt 
Precipitations,  and  untoward  straits, 
Tlie  earth-born  wanderer  hath  pass'd  ;  and  quickly, 
"That  respite  o'er,  like  traverses  and-  toils 
Must  be  again  encounter'd.^ — Such  a  stream 
Is  Human  Life."— pp.  139,  140. 

The  following,  however,  is  a  better  example 
of  the  useless  and  most  tedious  nlijiuteness 
with  which  the  author  so  frequently  details 
circumstances  of  no  interest  in  themselves, — 
of  no  importance  to  the  story,— and  possess- 
ing no  graphical  merit  whatsoever  as  pieces 
of  description.  On  their  approach  to  the  old 
chaplain's  cottage,  the  author  gets  before  his 
coinpanion, 


'  when  behold 


An  object  that  entic'd  my  steps  aside ! 
It  was  an  Entry,  narrow  as  a  door ; 
A  passage  whose  brief  windings  opened  out 
Into  a  platform  ;  that  lay,  skeepfold-wise, 
Enolos'd  between  a  single  mass  of  rock 
And  one  old  moss-grown  wall ; — a  cool  Recess, 
And  fanciful  '•  For,  where  the  rock  and  wall 
Met  in  an  angle,  hung  a  tiny  roof,  ^ 

Or  penthouse,  which  must  quaintly  had  heen  from  d, 
By  thrusting  two  rude  sticks  into  the  wall 
And  overlaying  them  with  mountain  sods ! 
'I'o  weather-fend  a  little  turf-built  seat 
Whereon  a  full-grown  man  might  rest,  nor  dread 
"The  burning  sunshine,  or  a  transient  shower ; 
But  the  whdeplainly  wrought  by  Children's  hands  ! 
Whose  simple  skill  had  throngM  the  grassy  floor 
With  work  of  frame  less  solid  ;  a  proud  show 
Of  baly-houses,  curiously  arrang'd .' 
Nor  wanting  ornaijient  of  walks  between. 
With  mimic  trees  inserted  in  the  turf, 
And  gardens  interpos'd.    Pleas'd  with  the  sight, 
I  could  not  choose  but  beckon  to  my  Guide, 
Who,. having  enter'd,  carelessly  look'd  round* 
And  now  would  have  pass'd  oh  ;  when  I  exclaim'd, 
'  Lo !    what  is  here  V  and,  stooping  down,  drew 
A  Book,"  &c.— pp.  71,  72.  [forth 

And  this  book,  which  he 

"  found  to  be  a  work 

In  the  French  Tongue,  a  Novel  of  Voltaire," 

leads  to  no  incident  or  remark  of  any  value 
or  importance,  to  apologise  for  this  long  story 
of  its  finding.'  There  is  no  beauty,  we  think, 
it  rhust  be  admitte,d,  in  these  passages ;  and 
so  little  either  of  interest  or  curiosity  in  the 
incidents  they  disclose,  that  we  can  scarcely 
conceive  that  any  man  to  whom  they  had  ac- 
tually occurred;  should  take  the  trouble  to 
recount  them  to  his  wife  and  children  by  his 
idle  fireside :— but,  that  man  or  child  should 
think  them  worth  writing  down  in  blank  verse, 
and  printing  in  magnificent  quarto,  we  should 
certainly  haye  supposed  altogether  impossi 
ble,  had  it  ^ot  been  for  the  ample  proofs  whicl; 
Mr.  Wordsworth  has  afforded  to  the  coritrary 
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Sometimes  their  silliness  is  enhanced  by  a 
paltry  attempt  at  effect  and  emphasis : — as  in 
the  following  account  of  that  very  touching 
and  extraordinary  occurrence  of  a  lamb  bleat- 
ing among  the  mountains.  The  poet  would 
actually  persuade  us  that  he  thought  the 
mountains  themselves  v^ere  bleating  ;^and 
that  nothing  could  be  so  grand  Or  impressive. 
"List!"  cries  the  old  Pedlar,  suddenly  break- 
ing off  in  the  middle  of  one  of  his  daintiest 
ravings — 


"  '  List !— I  heard, 


From  yon  huge  breast  of  rock,  a  solemn  hleat  ! 
Seni  forth  as  if  it  were  ihe  Mountain's  voice  ! 
As  if  the  visible  Mountain  made  the  cry  ! 
Again  !' — The  effect  upon  the  soul  was  such 
As  he  express'd ;  for,  from  the  Mountain's  heart 
The  solemn  hleat  appear'd  to  come  !     There  was 
No  oih6r^and,the  region  all  around 
Stood  silent,  empty  oi  all  shape  of  life. 
'—Itvias  a  ia7nfr— left  somewhere  to  itself!" 

p.  159. 

What  we  have  now  quoted  will  give  the 
reader  a  notion  of  the  taste  and  spirit  in  which 
this  volume  is  composed  :  And  yet,  if  it  had 
not  contained  something  a  good  deal  better, 
we  do  not  know  how  we  should  have  been 
justified  in  troubling  him  with  any  account 
of  it.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Mr  Wordsworth, 
with  all  his  perversities,  is  a  person  of  great 
powers;  and  has  frequently  a  force  in  his 
moral  declamations,  and  a  tenderness  in  his 
pathetic  narratives,  which  neither  his  prolixity 
nor  his  affectation  can  altogether  deprive  of 
their  effect.  We  shall  venture  to  give  some 
extracts  from  the  simple  tale  of  the  Weaver's 
solitary  Cottage.  Its  heroine  is  the  deserted 
wife;  and  its  chief  interest  consists  in  the 
picture  of  her  despairing  despondence  and 
anxiety,  after  his  disappearance.  The  Pedlar, 
recurring  to  the  well  to  which  he  had  direct- 
ed his  companion,  obseives, 


■  "  As  I  stoop'd  to  drink, 


Upon  the  slimy  foot-stone  I  espied 
The  useless  fragment  of  a  wooden  bowl. 
Green  with  the  moss  of  years ;  a  pensive  sight 
That  mov'd  my  heart ! — recalling  former  days. 
When  I  could  never  pass  that  road  but  She 
Who  liv'd  within  these  walls,-  at  my  approach, 
A  Daughter's  welcome  gave  me ;  and  I  lov'd  her 
As  mv  own  child  !     O  Sir !  the  good  die  first ! 
And  they  whose  hearts  are  dry  as  summer  dust 
Burn  to  the  socket." 

'  "  By  some  especial  care 

Rer  temper  had  been  fram'd,  as  if  to  make 
A  Being — who  by  adding  love  to  peace 
Might  live  on  earth  a  life  of  happiness." 

pp.  27,  28: 

The  bliss  and  tranquillity  of  these  prosper- 
ous years  is  well  and  copiously  described  ;— 
but  at  last  came  sickness,  and  want  of  em- 
ployment;— and  the  effect  on  the  kind- 
hearted  and  industrious  mechanic  is  strikingly 
delineated. 

"  At  his  door  he  stood. 

And  whisti'd  many  a  snatch  of  merry  tunes 
That  had  no  mirth  in  them  !  or  with  his  knife 
Carv'd  uncouth  figures  on  the  heads  of  slicks — 
Then,  not  less  idly,  sought,  through  every  nook 
In  house  or  garden,  any  casual  work 
Of  use  or  ornament." — 


"  One  while  he  would  speak  lightly  of  his  Babes, 
And  with  a  cruel  tongue :  at  other  times 
He  toss'd  them  with  a  false  unnal'ral  joy : 
And  'twas  a  rueful  thing  to  see  the  looks 
Of  the  poor  innocent  children."-^p.  31. 

At  last;  he  steals  from  his  cottage,  and  enlists 
as  a  soldier ;  and  when  the  benevolent  Pedlar 
comes,  ih  his  rounds,  in  hope  of  a  cheerful 
welcome,  he  meets  with  a  scene  of  despair. 

"  Having  reach' d_  the  door 

I  knock'd, — and,  when  I  enter'dwiih  the  hope 
Of  usual  greeting,  Margaret  look'd  at  me 
A  little  while  ;  then  turn'd  her  hsad  away 
Speechless, — and  silting  down -upon  a  chair 
Wept  bitterly  !  I  wist  not  what  to  do. 
Or  how  to  speak  to  her.    Poor  Wretch !  at  last 
She  rose  from  off  her  seat,  and  then, — 0  Sir ! 
I  cannot  tell  how  she  pronounc'd  my  name. — 
With  fervent  love,  and  with  a  face  of  grief 
Unutterably  helpless!" — pp.  34,  35. 

Hope,  however,  and  native  cheerfulness, 
were  not  yet  subdued ;  and  her  spirit  still  bore 
up  against  the  pressure  of  this  desertion. 

"  Long  we  had  not  talk'd 

Ere  we  built  up  a  pile  of  better  thoughts. 
And  with  a  brighter  eye  she  look'd  arotlnd 
As  if  she  had  been  shedding  tears  of  joy." 

"  We  parted.^'Twas  the  time  of  early  spring ; 
I  left  her  busy  with  her  garden  tools ;       ^ 
And  well  remember,  o'er  that  fence  she  look'd, 
And.  while  I  paced  along  the  footway  path, 
Called  out,  and  sent  a  blessing  after  me. 
With  tender  cheerfulness ;  and  with  a  voice    . 
That  seem'd  the  very  sound  of  happy  thoughtjs." 

pp.  36,  37. 

The  gradual  sinking  of  the  spirit  under  the 
load  of  continued  anxiety,  and  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  the  finer  springs  of  the  soul  by  a 
course  of  unvarying  sadness,  are  very  feel' 
ingly  represented  in  the  sequel  of  this  simple 
narrative. 

——  "  I  journey'd  back  this  way 
Towards  the  wane  of  Summer;  when  the  wheat 
Was  yellow ;  and  the  soft  and  bladed  grass 
Springing  afresh  had  o'er  the  hay-field  spread 
Its  tender  verdure.     At  the  door  arriv'd, 
I  found  that  she  was  absent.    In  the  shade,. 
Where  now  we  sit,  I  wailed  her  return. 
Her  Cottage,  then  a  cheerful  Object,  wore 
Its  customary  look, — only,  I  thought. 
The  honeysuckle,  cro^vding  round  the  porch,   , 
Hung  down  in  heavier  tufts:  and  that  bright  weed, 
The  yellow  stone-crop,  suffer'd  to  take  root 
Along  the  window's  edge,  profusely  grew, 
Blinding  the  lower  panes.     I  turn'ti  aside. 
And  stroll'd  into  her  garden.     It  appear'd 
To  lag  behind  the  season,  and  had  lost 
Its  pride  of  neatness." — 

"The  sun  was  sinking  in  the  west ;  and  now 
I  sale  wiih  sad  impjitieiice.     From  within 
Her  solitary  Infant  cried  aloud  ; 
Then",  like  a  blast  that  dies  away  self-still'd, 
The  voice  was  silent." — pp.  37 — 39. 

The  desolate  woman  had  now  an  air  of  still 
and  listless,  though  patient  sorrow. 

"  Evermore 

Her  eyelids  droop'd,  her  eyes  were  downward  cast ; 
And,  when  she  at  her  table  gave  mc  food. 
She  did  not  look  at  me  !     Her  voice  was  low, 
Her  body  was  subdu'd.    In  ev'ry  act 
Pertaining  io  her  house  affairs,  appear'd 
The  careless  stillness  of  a  thinking  mind 
Self-occupied  ;  to  which  all  outward  things 
Are  like  an  idle  matter.     Still  she  sigh'd, 
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But  yet  no  motion  of  tlie  breast  was  seen, 
No  heaving  of  the  heart.     While  by  the  fire 
We  sate  together,  sighs  came  on  my  ear, 
I  know  not  how,  and  hardly  Avhehce  they  came. 

I  return'd, 

And  took  my  rounds  along  this  road  again. 
Ere  on  its  sunny  banli  the  primrose  flow'r 
Peep'd  forth,  to  give  an  earnest  of  the  Spring, 
I  found  her  sad  and  drooping  ;  she  had  learn  d 
No  tidings  of  her  Husband  ;  if  he  liv'd 
She  knew  not  that  he  lived  ;  if  he  were  dead 
She  knew  not  he  was  dead.    She  seehi'd  the  same 
In  person  and  appearance ;  but  her  House 
Eespake  a  sleepy  hand  of  negligence 

Her  Infant  Balje 

Had  from  its  Mother  caught  the  trick  of  grief, 
And  sigh'd  among  its  playthings  1" — pp.  41-r43. 

Returning  seasons  only  deepened  this  gloom, 
and  confirmed  this  neglect.  Hex  child  died; 
and  she  spent  her  weary,  day S  in  roaming 
over  the  country,  and  repeating  her  fond  and 
vain  inquiries,  to  every  passer  by. 

"  Meantime  her  House.by  frost,  and  thaw,  and  rain, 
Was  sappM ;  and  while  slie  slept  the  nightly  dathps 
Did  chill  her  breast ;  and  in  the  stormy  day- 
Her  tatter'd  clothes  were  rufB'd  by  thewindj  ■ 
Ev'h  at  the  sidi;of  her  own  fire.     Yet  still 
She  lov'd.ihis  wretched  spot ;  and  here,  my  Friend^ 
In  sickness  she  remain'd ;  and  here  she  died  ! 
Last  Human  Tenant  of  these  ruin'd  Walls." — p.  46. 

The  story  of  the  old  Chaplain,  though  a 
little  less  lowly,  is  of  the  same  mournful  cast, 
and  almost  equally  destitute  of  incidents; — 
for  Mr.  Wordsworth  delineates  only  feelings— 
and  all  his  adventures  are  of  the  heart.  The 
narrative  which  is  given  by  the  sufferer  him- 
self is,  in  pur  Opinion,  the  most  spirited  and 
interesting  part  of  the  poem.  He  begins  thus, 
and  addressing  himself,  after  a  long  pause, 
to  his  ancient  countryman  and  friend  the 
Pedlar— 

"  You  never  saw,  your  eyes  did  never  look 

On  the  bright  Form  of  Her  whom  once  I  lov'd ! — 

Her  silver  voice  was  heard  upon  the  earth, 

A  sound  unknown  to  you  ;  else,  honour'd  Friend, 

Your  heart  had  borne  a  pifiable  share 

Of  what  t  suflTer'd,  when  J  wept  that  loss! 

And  suflTernoWj  not  seldom,  from  the  thought 

That  I  remember  —  and  can  weep  no' more!" 

p.  117. 

The  following  account  of  his  marriage  and 
early  felicity  is  writteriwith  great  sweetness — 
a  sweetness  like  that  of  Massinger,  in  his  softer 
and  more  melliiiiious  passages . 

"  This  fair  Bride— 

In  the  deVotedness  of  youthful  love. 
Preferring  me  to  Parents,  and  the  choir 
Of  gay  companions,  to  the  natal  roof,- 
And  all  known  places  Snd  familiar  sights, 
(Resign'd  with  sadness  gently  weighing  down 
Her  trembling  expectations,  but  no  more 
Than  did  to  her  due  honoiii^,,  and  to  me 
Yielded,  that  day,  a  confidence  sublime 
In  what  I  had  to  build  upon) — this  Bride, 
Young,  modest,  meek,  and  beautiful,  I  led 
To  a  k)w  Coltagein  a  sunny  Bay, 
Where-the  salt  sea  innocuously  breaks,   , 
And  the  sea  breeze  as  innocently  breathes, 
On  Devon's  leafy  shores ; — a  shelter'd  Hold, 
In  a  soft  clime,  eiicouraging  the  soil 
To  a  luxuriant  bounty ! — As  our  steps 
Approach  the  embower'd  Abode,  our  chosen  Seat, 
See,  rooted  in  the  earth,  its  kindly  bed. 
The  uhendanger'd  Myrtle, detk'd  with  flowers,'&c. 
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' ' — Wild  were  our  walks  upon  those  lonely  Downs 

Whence,  unmolested  Wanderers,  we  beheld 

The  shining  Giver  of  the  Day  diffuse 

His  brightness,  o'er  a  tract  ot  sea  and  land 

Gay  as  our  spirits,  free  as  our  desires, 

As  our  enjoyments  boundless. — From  these  Heights 

We  dropp'd,  at  pleasure,  into  sylvan  Colnbs; 

Where  arbours  of  impenelrable  shade, 

And'  mossy  seats  detain'd  us,  side  by  side, 

With  hearts  at  ease,  and  knowledge  in  our  heatts  . 

'  That  all  th^  grove  and  all  the  day  was  ours.'  " 

pp.  118—120. 

There,  seven  years  of  unmolested  happiness 
were  blessed  with  two  lovely  children. 

"And  on  these  pillars  rested,  as  on  air, 
Our  solitude." 

Suddenly  a  contagious  malady  swept  oiT  both 
the  infants. 

"  Calm  as  a  frozen  Lake  when  ruthless  Winds 
Blow  fiercely,  agitaiing.earih  andsky, 
The  Mother  now  retfiain'd." 

"  Yet,  stealing  slow, 

Dimness  o'er  this  clear  Luminary  crept 
Insensibly  ! — The  imhnortal  and  divine 
.    Yielded  to  mortal  reflux,  hei;  pure  Glory, 
As  from  the  pinnacle  of  worldly  state 
Wretched  Ambition  drops  astounded,  fell 
Into  a  gulf  obscure  of  silent  grief. 
And  keen  heart-anguish — of  itself  asham'd. 
Yet  obslinately  cherishiiig  itself: 
And,  so  consum'd,  She  melted  from  my  arms  I 
And  left  me,  on  this  earth,  disconsolate." 

pp.  125,  126. 

The  agony  of  mind  into  which  the  sur 
vivor  was  thrown,  is  described  with  a  power- 
ful eloqiienoe;  as  well  as  the  doubts  and  dis- 
tracting fears  which  the  sceptical  speculations 
of  his  careless  days  had  raised'  in  his  spirit.. 
There  is  something  peculiarly  grand  and  ter- 
rible to  our  feelings  in  the  imagery  of  these 
three  lines — 

"  By  pain  of  heart,  now  check'd,  and  now  impell'd. 
The  Intel!ectual~Power,  through  words  and  things. 
Went  sounding  on, — a  dim  and  perilous  way  !" 

At  last  he  is  roused  from  this  dejected  mood, 
by  the  glorious  promises  which  seemed  held 
put  to  human  nature  by  the  first  dawn  of  the 
French  Revolution ; — and  it  indicates  a  fine 
perception  of  the  secret  springs  of  character 
and  emotion,  to  choose  a  being  so  circum- 
stanced as  the  most  ardent  votary  of  that  far- 
spread  enthusiasm, 

"  Thus  was  I  reconverted  to  the  world  ! 
Society  bfeCame  my  glitt'ring  Bride, 
And  airy  hopes  my  Children  ! — If  busy  Men 
In  sober  conclave  met,  to  weave  a  web 
Of  amity,  whose  living  threads  should  stretch 
Beyond  the  seas,  and  to  the  farthest  pole, 
There  did  I  sit,  assisting.     If,  whh  noise 
And  acclamation,  crowds  in  open  air 
Express'd  the  tumult  of  their  minds,  my  voice 
There  mingled,  heard  or  not.    The  powers  of  song 
I  left  notuninvok'd;  aiid,  in  still  groves. 
Where  mild  Enthusiasts  tun'd  a  pensive  lay 
Of  thanks  and  expectation,  in  accord     , 
With  their  belief,  I  sang  Saturnian  Rule 
Return'd. — a.progeny  of  golden  years 
Permitted  to  descend,  ana  bless  mankind !" 

pp.  128,  129 

On  the  disappearance  of  that  bright  vision, 
he  was  inclined  to  take  part  with  the  despe- 
rate party  who  still  aimed  at  establishing 
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universal  regeneration,  though  by  more  ques- 
tionable instruments  than  they  had  originally 
assumed.  But  the  military  despotism  which 
ensued  soon  closed  the  scene  against  all  such 
exertions;  and,  disgusted  with  men  and 
Europe,  he  sought  for  shelter  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  In  the  calm  of  the  voyage,  Memory 
and  Conscience  awoke  him  to  a  sense  of  his 
.misery. 

; "  Feebly  must  They  have  felt 

Who,  in  old  lime,  attir'd  with  snakes  and  whips 
The  vengeful  Furies.    Beautiful  regards 
Were  turn'd  on  me — the  face  of  her  I  lov'd  ! 
The  Wife  and  Mother,  pitifully  fixing 
Tender  reproaches,  insupportable!" — pp.  133, 134. 

His  disappointment,  and  ultimate  seclusion  in 
England,  have  been  already  sufficiently  de- 
tailed. 

We  must  trespass  upon  our  readers  with 
the  fragments  of  yet  another  story.  It  is  that 
of  a  simple,  seduced,  and  deserted  girl,  told 
with  great  sweetness,  pathos,  and  indulgence, 
by  the  Vicar  of  the  parish,  by  the  side  of  her 
untimely  grave.  Looking  down  on  the  turf, 
he  says — 

"  As,  on  a  sunny  bank,  a  tender  Lanib, 
Lurks  in  safe  shelter,  from  the  winds  of  March 
Screen'd  by  its  Parent,  so  that  little  mound 
Lies  guarded  by  its  neighbour.     The  small  heap 
Speaks  for  itself; — an  Infant  there  doth  rest ; 
The  shelt'ring  Hillock  is  the  Mother's  grave  ! — 
There,  by  her  innocent  Baby's  precious  grave, 
Yea,  doubtless,  on  the  turf  that  roofs  her  own. 
The  Mother  oft  was  seeij  to  stand,  or  kneel. 
In  the  broad  day,  a  weeping  Magdalene. 
Now  she  is  not !     The  swelling  turf  reports 
Of  the  fresh  show'r,  but  of  poor  Ellen's  tears 
Is  silent ;  nor  is  any  vestige  left 
Upon  the  pathway  of  her  mournful  tread ; 
Nor  of  that  pace  with  which  she  once  had  mov'd 
In  virgin  fearlessness — a  step  that  seem'd 
Caught  from  the  pressure  of  elastic  turf 
Upon  the  mountains  wet  with  morning  dew. 
In  tbs  prime  hour  of  sweetest  scents  and  airs." 

pp.  285—287. 

Her  virgin  graces  and  gentleness  are  then 
very  beautifully  described,  and  her  seductioir 
and  lonely  angiiish  passed  over  very  tenderly. 

"  '  Ah  why,'  said  Ellen,  sighing  to  herself, 

'  Why  do  not  words,  and  kiss,  and  solemn  pledge ; 

And  nature  that  is  kind  in  Woman's  breast, 

And  reason  that  in  Man  is  kind  atid  good, 

And  fear  of  Him  who  is  a  righteous  Judge, 

Why  donot  these  prevailfor  human  life. 

To  keep  two  hearts  together,  that  began 

Their  spring-time  with  one  love,  and  that  have  need 

Of  mutual  pity  and  forgiveness,  sweet 

To  grant,  or  be  receiv'd  ?'  "~p.  289. 

"  A  kindlier  passion  open'd  on  her  soul 

When  that  poor  Child  was  born.    Upon  its  face 

She  lonk'd  as  on  a,pw:e  and  spotless  gift 

Of  unexpected  promise,  where  a  grief 

Or  dread  wag  all  that  had  t)een  thought  of. 

' '  Till  this  hour,' 

Thus  in  her  Mother's  hearing  Ellen  spake, 
'  There  was  a  stony  region^in  my  heart ! 
But  He  at  whose  command  the  parched  rock 
Was  pmitten,  and  pour'd  forth  a  quenching  stream, 
^  Hath  soften'd  that  obdiiracy,  and  made 
W  Unlook'd-for  gladness  in  the  desert  place. 
To  save  the  perishing ;  and,  henceforth,  I  look 
Upon  the  light  with  cheerfulness,  for  thee 
My  Infant !  and  for  thai  good  Mother  dear, 
Wno  bore  me, — and  ha  ]  pray'd  for  me  in  vain ! — 


Yet  not  in  vain,  it  shall  not  be  in  vain.'  -  [food 

— Through  four  months'  space  the  Infant  drew  its 
From  the  maternal  breast.     Then  scruples  rose  ; 
Thoughts,  which  the  rich  are  free  from,  came  and 

cross' d 
The  sweet  affection.    She  no  more  could  bear 
By  her  offence  to  lay  a  twofold  weight 
On  a  kind  parent,  willing  to  forget 
Their  slender  means !     So,  to  that  parent's  care 
Trusting  her  child,  she  left  their  common  home. 
And  with  contented  spirit  undertook 
A  Foster-Mother's  office." — pp.  291 — 293. 

Here  the  parents  of  her  new  nursling  soon 
forbade  her  all  intercourse  with  her  own  most 
precious  child ; — and  a  sudden  malady  carried 
it  off,  in  this  period  of  forced  desertion. 

"  Once,  only  once. 

She  saw  it  in  that  mortal  malady  : 

And,  on  the  burial  day,  could  scarcely  gain 

Permission  to  attend  its  obsequies  I 

She  reach'd  the  house — last  of  the  fun'ral  train ; 

And  some  One,  as  she  enter'd,  having  chanc'd  ■ 

To  urge  unthinkingly  their  prompt  departure, 

'  Nay,'  said  she,  with  commanding  look,  a  spirit 

Of  anger  never  seen  in  her  before, 

'  Nay  ye  must  wait  my  time  1'  and  down  she  sate, 

And  by  the  unclos'd  coffin  kept  her  seat ; 

Weeping  and  looking,  looking  on  and  weeping 

Upon  the  last  sweet  slumber  of  her  Child ! 

Until  at  length  her  soul  was  satisfied. 

You  see  the  Infant's  Grave ! — and  to  this  Spot, 
The  Mother,  oft  as  she  was  sent  abroad. 
And  whatsoe'er  the  errand,  urg'd  her  steps: 
Hither  she  came ;  and  here  she  stood,  or  knelt, 
In  the  broad  day — a  rueful  Magdalene  !" — p.  294. 

Overwhelmed  with  this  calamity,  she  was  at 
last  obliged  to  leave  her  service. 

"But  the  green  stalk  of  Ellen's  life  was  snapp'd, 
And  the  flower  droop'd  ;  as  every  eye  might  see." 

"  Her  fond  maternal  Heart  had  built  a  Nest 
In  blindness  all  too  near  the  river's  edge  ; 
That  Work  a  summer  flood  with  hasty  swell 
Had  swept  away  !  and  now  her  spirit  long'd 
For  its  last  flight  to  Heaven's  security." 

"  —  Meek  Saint !   through  patience  glorified  on 

earth  ! 
In  ^Vhom,  as  by  her  lonely  hearth  she  sate, 
The  ghastly  face  of  cold  decay  put  on 
A  sun-like  beauty,  and  appear'd  divine ; 
So,  through  the  cloud  of  death,  her  Spirit  pass'd 
Into  that  pure  and  unknown  world  of  love, 
Where  injury  cannot  come  : — and  here  is  laid 
The  mortal  Body  bv  her  Infant's  side  !" 

pp.  296,  297. 

These  passages,  we  think,  are  among  the 
most  touching  with  which  the  volume  presents 
us ;  though  there  are  many  in  a  more  lofty 
and  impassioned  style.  The  following  com- 
memoration of  a  beautiful  and  glorious  youth, 
the  love  arid  the  pride  of  the  humble  valley, 
is  full  of  warmth  and  poetry. 

-  — — "  The  mountain  Ash, 
Deck'd  with  autumnal  berries  that  outshine 
Spring's  richest  blossoms,  yields  a  splendid  show 
Amid  the  leafv  woods ;  and  ye  have  seen. 
By  a  brook  side  or  solitary  tarn. 
How  she  her  station  doth  adorn, — the  pool 
Glows  at  her  feet,  and  all  the  gloomy  rocks 
Are  brighten'd  round  her !     In  his  native  Vale 
Such  and  so  glorious  did  this  Youth  appear ;. 
A  sight  that  kindled  pleasure  in  all  hearts, 
By  his  ingenuous  beauty,  by  the  gleam  i 

Of  his  fair  eyes,  by  his  capacious  brow. 
By  all  the  graces  with  which  nature's  hand 
Had  bounteously  array'd  him.    As  old  BardR 
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Tell  in  their  idle  aorigs  of  wand'ring  Gods, 

Pan  or  Apollo,  veilM  in  hnman  form  ; 

Yet,  like  the  sweet-breath'd  violet  of  the  shade, 

Piscover'd  in  their  own  despite,  to  sense 

Of  Mortals,  (if  such  fables  without  blame 

May  find  chance-hiention  on  this  sacred  ground,) 

So,  through  a  simple  rustic  garb's  disguise. 

In  him  reveal'd  a  Scholar's  genius  shone  ! 

And  so,  not  wholly  hidden  from  men's  sight. 

In  him  the  spirit  of  a  Hero  walk'd 

Our  unpretending  valley !" — pp.  342,  343. 

;  This  is  lofty  and  energetic; — ^but  Mr. 
Wordsworth  descends,  we  cannot  think  very 
gracefully,  when  he  proceeds  to  describe  how 
the  quoit  whizzed  when  his  arrn  launched  it 
—and  how  the  football  mounted  as  high  as  a 
lark,  at  the  touch  of  his  toe ; — neither  is  it 
a  suitable  catastrophe,  for  one  so  nobly  en- 
dowed, to  catch  cold  by  standing  too  long  in 
the  river  washing  sheep,  and  die  of  spasms 
in  consequence. 

The  general  reflections  on  the  irldisorimi- 
nating  rapacity  of  death,  though  by  no  means 
original  in  themselves,  and  expressed  with 
too  bold  a  rivalry  of  the  seven  ages  of  Shake- 
speare, have  yet  a  character  of  vigour  and 
truth  about  them  that  entitles  them  to  notice. 

"  This  file  of  Infants  ;  some  that  never  breathed, 
And  the  besprinkl'd  Nursling,  unrequir'd 
Tilllie  begins  to  smile  upon  the  breast 
That  feeds  him;  and  the  tott'ring  Little-one 
Taken  from  air  and  sunshine,  when  the_  rose 
Of  Infancy  first  blooms  upon  hrs  cheek ;      [Youth 
The  thinking,   thoughtless   Schoolboy;   the  bold 
Of  soul  impetuous;  and  the  bashful  Maid 
Smitten  while  all  the  promises  of  life 
Are  op'ning  round  her ;  those  of  middle  age. 
Cast  down  while  confident  in  strength  they  stand. 
Like  pillars  fix'd  more  firmly,  as  might  seem. 
And  more  secure,  by  very  weight  ofall 
That,  for  support,  rests  on  them ;  the  decay'd 
And  burthensome  ;  and,  lastly,  that  poor  few 
Whose  light  of  reason  is  with  age  extinct ; 
The  hopeful  and  the  hopeless,  first  and  last, 
The  earliest  summon'd  and  the  longest  spar'dj 
Are  here  deposited ;  with  tribute  paid 
Various,  but  unto  each  some  tribute  paid ; 
As  if,  amid  these  peaceful  hills  and  groves, 
Society  were  touch'd  with  kind  concern. 
And  Eentle  "Nature  griev'd  that  One  should  die !" 

pp.  244,  245. 

There  is  a  lively'  and  impressive  appeal  on 
the  injury  done  to  the  heahh,  happiness,  and 
morality  of  the  lower  orders,  by  the  unceas- 
ing and  premature  labours  of  our  crowded 
manufactories.  The  description  of  night-work- 
ing is  picturesque.  In  lonely  and  romantic 
regions,  he  says,  when  silence  and  darkness 
incline  all  to  repose — 

"  An  unnatural  light 

Trepar'd  for  never-resting  Labour's  eyes. 

Breaks  from  a  many-window'd  Fabric  huge; 

And  at  the  appointed  hour  a  Bell  is  heard —  ' 

Of  harsher  import  than  the  Curfew-knoll 

That  spake  the  Norman  Conqueror's  stern  behest. 

A  local  summons  to  unceasing  toil ! 

Disgorg'd  are  now  the  Ministers  of  day ; 

And,  as  they  issue  froth  jhe  iliumin'd  Pile, 

A  fresh  Band  meets  them,  at  the  crowded  door, — 

And  in  "the   Courts  ;— and  where   the  rumbHng 

That  tarrts  the  multitude  of  dizzy  wheels,    [Stream, 

Glares,  hke  ii  troubl'd  Spirit,  in  its  bed 

Among  the  rocks  below.   ,Men,  Maidens,  Youths, 

Mother  and  little  Children,  iJoys  and  Girls, 

Enter,  and  each  the  wonted  task  resutnes 

Within  this  Temple— where  is  offer' d  up 


To  Gain — the  master  Idol  of  the  Realm, 
Perpetual  sacrifice." — p.  367. 

The  effects  on  the  ordinary  life  of  the  poor 
are  delineated  in  graver  colourfe. 

"  Domestic  bliss, 

(Or  call  it  comfort,  by  a  humbler  name,) 
How  art  thou  blighted  for  the  poor  Man's  heart ! 
Lo !  in  such  neighbourhood,  from  morn  to  eve, 
The  Habitations  empty  !  or  perchance 
The  Mother  left  alone, — no  helping  hand 
To  rock  the  cradle  of  her  peevish  babe ; 
No  daughters  round  her,  busy  at  the  wheel, 
Or  in  despatch  of  each  dsty'a  Utile  growth 
Of  household  occupation ;  no  nice  arts 
Of  needle- work  ;  no  bustle  at  the  fire. 
Where  once  the  dinner  was  prepared  with  pride ; 
Nothing  to  speed  the  day  or  cheer  the  mind ; 
Nothing  to  praise,  to  teach,  or  lo  command  ! 
— The  Father,  if  perchance  hs  still  retain 
His  old  employments,  goes  to  field  or  wood. 
No  longer  led  or  followed  by  his  Sons  ; 
Idlers  perchance  they  were, — but  in  his  sight ; 
Breathing  fresh  air,  and  treading  the  green  earth ; 
Till  their  short  holiday  of  childhood  ceas'd, 
Ne'er  to  return !     That  l}irth- right  now  is  lost." 

pp.  371,  372. 

The  dissertation  is  closed  with  an  ardent 
hope,  that  the  farther  improvement  and  the 
universal  diffusion  of  these  arts  may  take 
away  the  temptation  for  us  to  embark  so 
largely  in  their  cultivation ;  and  that  we  may 
once  more  hold  out  inducements  for  the  re- 
turn of  old  manners  and  domestic  charities.- 

"  Learning,  though  late,  that  all  true  glory  rests. 

All  praise,  all  safety,  and  all  happiness, 

Upon  the  Moral  law.     Egyptian  Thebes  ; 

Tyre  by  the  margin  of  the  sounding  waves  ; 

Palmyra,  central  in  the  Desert,  fell! 

And  the  Arts  died  by  which  they  had  been  raised, 

— ^Call  Archimedes  from  his  buried  Tomb 

Upon  the  plain  of  vanish'd  Syracuse, 

And  feehngly  the  Sage  shall  make  report 

How  insecure,  how  baseless  in  itSelf, 

[s  that  Philosophy,  whose  sway  is  fram'd 

For  mere  material  instruments ; — How-  weak 

Those  Arts,  and  high  Inventions,  if  unpropp'd 

By  Virtue."— p.  369. 

There  is  also  a  very  animated  exhortation 
to  the  more  general  diffusion  of  education 
among  the  lower  orders;-  and  a  glowing  and 
eloquent  assertion  of  their  capacity  for  all  vir- 
tues and  enjoyments. 

"  Believe  it  not ! 

The  primal  D  uties  shine  aloft — like  stars ; 

The  Charities  that  soothe,  and  heal,  and  bless. 

Are  scatter'd  at  the  feet  of  Man — hke  flow'rs. 

The  gen'rous  inclination,  the  just  rule. 

Kind  wishes,  and  good  actions,  and  pure  thoughts — 

No  mystery  js  here  ;  no  special  boon 

For  high  and  not  for  low,  for  proudly  grac'd. 

And  not  for  meek  of  heart.    The  smoke  ascends 

To  heav'n  as  lightly  from  the  Cottage  hearth 

As  from  the  hatighty  palace."— p.  398. 

The  blessings  and  the  necessities  that  novr 
render  this  a  peculiar  duty  in  the  rulers  of 
this  empire,  are  urged  in  a  still  loftier  tone. 

"  Look  !  and  behold,  from  Calpe's  sunburnt  chfTs 
To  the  flat  margin  of  the  Baltic  °Cu, 
Long-rev^renc'd  Titles  cast  away  as  weeds ; 
Laws  overturn'd,— and  Territory  split; 
Like  fields  of  ice  rent  by  the  polar  wind, 
And  foro'd  to  join  in  less  obnoxious  shapes, 
Which,  ere  they  gain  consistence,  by  a  gust 
Of  the  same  breath  are  shatter'd  and  destroy'd. 
Meantime,  the  Sov'reignty  of  these  fair  Isles 
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Remains  entire  and  indivisible ; 

And,  if  that  ignorance  vyere  remov'd,  which  acts 

Within  the  compass  of  their  sev'ral  shores 

To  breed  commotion  and  disquietude, 

Bach  might  preserve  the  beautiful  repose 

Of  heav'nly  bodies'  shining  in  their  spheres. 

— The  discipline  of  slavery  is  unlinown 

Amongst  us, — hence  the  more  do  we  require 

The  discipline  of  virtue  ;  order  else 

Cannot  subsist,  nor  confidence,  nor  peace." 

pp.  402, 403. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  fine  description  in 
tie  course  of  this  work ;  but  we  have  left 
ourselves  no  room  for  any  specimen.  The 
following  few  lines,  however,  are  a  fine  epit- 
ome of  a  lake  voyage : — 

"  Right  across  the  Lake 
Our  pinnace  moves :  then,  coasting  creek  and  bay, 
Glades  we  behold — and  into  thickets  peep — 
Where  crouch  the  spotted  deer ;  or  raise  our  eyes 
To  shaggy  sleeps  on  which  the  careless  goat 
Browsea  by  the  side  of  dashing  waterfalls."— p.412. 

We  add,  also,  the  foUovring  more  elaborate 
and  fantastic  picture-^which,  however,  is  not 
without  its  beauty: — 

"  Then  having  reach'd  a  bridge,  that  oyerarch'd 
The  hasty  rivulet  where  it  lay  becalm'd 
In  a  deep  pool,  by  happy  chance  we  saw 
A  twofold  Image,     On  a  grassy  bank 
A  snow-white  Ram,  and  in  the  crystal  flood 
Another  and  the  same  ! '  Moat  beautiful. 
On  the  green  tnrf,  with  his  imperial  front 
Shaggy  and  bold,  and  wreathed  horiis  superb. 
The  breaihing  creature  stood '  as  beautiful. 
Beneath  him,  ehow'd  his  shadowy  Counterpart. 
Bach  had  his  glowing  mountains,  each  his  sky, 
And  eaqh  seem'd  centre  of  his  own  fair  world: 
Antipodes  unconscious  of  each  other. 
Yet,  in  partition,  with  their  several  spheres, 
Blended  in  perfect  stillness  to  our  sight !" — p.  407. 

Besides  those  more  exteti^ed  passages  of 
interest  or  beauty,  which  we  have  quoted, 
and  omitted  to  quote,  there  are  scattered  up 
and  down  the  book,  and  in  the  midst  of  its 
most  repulsive  portions,  a  very  great  number 
of  single  lines  and  images,  that  sparkle  like 
^ems  in  the  desert,  and  startle  us  with  an  in- 
timation of  the  great  poetic  powers  that  lie 
buried  in  the  rubbish  that  has  been  heaped 
around  theip.  It  is  difficult  to  pick  up  these, 
after  we  have  once  passed  them  by ;  but  vi^e 
shall  endeavour  to  light  upon  one  or  two.  The 
beneficial  eflfect  of  intervals  of  rela.xation  and 
pastinie  oii  youthful  minds,  is  finely  expressed, 
we  think,  in  a  single  line,  when  it  is  said  to 
be — 

"  Like  vernal  ground  to  Sabbath  sunshine  left." 

The  following  image  of  the  bursting  forth 
of  a  mountain-spring,  seems  to  us  also  to  be 
conceived  wit:h  great  elegance  and  beauty. 

"  And  a  few  steps  may  bring  us  to  the  spot, 
Where  haply  crown'd  with  flow'rets  and  green 

herbs. 
The  Mountain  Infant  to  the  Sun  comes  forth. 
Like  human  light  from  darkness !" 

The  ameliorating  effects  of  song  and  music 
on  the  minds  which  most  delight  in  them,  are 
likewise  very  poetically  expressed. 

"  And  when  the  stream 

Which  overflow'd  the  soul  was  pass'd  away, 
A  consciousness  remained  that  it  had  left, 


Deposited  upon  the  silent  shore 

Of  Memory,  images  and  precious  thoughts, , 

That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroy'd."       * 

Nor  is  any  thing-  more  elegant  than  thp 
representation  of  the  graceful  tranquillity  oc- 
casionally put  on  by  one  of  the  author's 
favourites ;  who,  though  gay  and  airy,  iu 
general— 

"  Was  graceful,  when  it  pleas'd  him,  smooth  and 

still 
As  the  mute  Swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 
Or  on  the  waters  of  th'  unruffled  lake 
A'nchors  her  placid  beauty.    Not  a  leaf 
That  flutters  on  the  bough  more  light  than  he, 
And  not  a  flow'r  that  droops  in  the  green  shade 
More  willingly  reserv'd." 

Nor  are  there  wanting  morsels  oJF  a  sterner 
and  more  majestic  beauty;  as  when,  assuming 
the  weightier  diction  of  Cowper,  he  says,  in 
language  which  the  hearts  of  all  readers  of 
modern  history  must  have  responded^ —  .. 

■"  Earth  is  sick, 

.'ind  Heav'n  is  weary  of  the  hollow  words 
Which  States  and  Kingdom  utter  when  they  speak 
Of  Truth  and  Justice." 

These  examples,  we  perceive,  are  not  very 
well  chosen — but  we  have  not  leisure  to  im- 
prove the  selection;  and,  such  as  they  are, 
they  may  serve  to  give  the;  reader  a  notion  of 
the  sort  of  merit  vphich  we  meant  to  illustrate 
by  their  citation.  When  we  lodk  back  to 
them,  indeed,  and  to  the  other  passages  which 
we  have  now  extracted,  we  feel  half  inclined 
to  rescind  ther  severe  sentence  which  we 
passed  on  the  work  at  the  beginning : — But 
when  we  look  into  the  work  itself,  we  perceive 
that  it  cannot  be  rescinded.  Nobody  can  be 
more  disposed  to  do  justice  to  the  great  powers 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth  tha,ri  we  are ;  and,  from 
the  first  time  that  he  came  before  us,  down 
to  the  present  moment,  we  have  uniformly 
testified  in  their  favour,  and  assigned  indeed 
our  high  sense  of  their  value  as  the  chief 
ground  of  the  bitterness  with  which  we  re- 
sented their  perversion.  That  perversion, 
however,  is  now  far  more  visible  than  their 
original  dignity;  and  while  we  collect  the 
fragment^,  it  is  impossible  not  to  mourn  over 
thei ruins  from  which  we  are  condeinned  to 
pick  them.  If  any  one  should  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  such  a  perversion,  or  be  disposed 
to  dispute  about  the  instances  we  have  hastily 
brought  forward,  we  would  just  beg  leave  to 
refer  him  to  the  general  plan  and  character  of 
the  poem  now  before  us.  Why  should  Mr 
Wordsworth  have  made  his  hero  a  superannu- 
ated pedlar'?  What  but  the  most  wretched 
affectation,  or  provoking  perversity  of  taste, 
could  induce  any  one  to  place  his  chosen  ad 
vocate  of  wisdomi  and  virtue  in  so  absurd  and 
fantastic  a  condition  1  Did  Mr.  Wordsworth 
really  imagine,  that  his  favourite  doctrines 
were  likely  to  gain  any  thing  in  point  of  effect 
or  authority  by  being  put  into  the  mouth  of  a 
person  accustomed  to  higgle  about  tape,  or 
brass  sleeve-buttons  ?  Or  is  it  not  plain  that, 
independent  of  the  ridicule  and  disgust  which 
sijch  a  personification  must  excite  in  many  of 
his  readers,  its  adoption  exposes  his  work 
throughout  to  the  charge  of  revolting  incon- 
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gruity,  and  utter  disregard  of  probability  or 
nature  *  For,  after  he  has  thuS  wilfully  de- 
based his  moral  teacher  by  a  low  occupation, 
is  there  one  word  that  he  puts  into  his  mouth, 
or  one  sentiment  of  which  he  makes  him  the 
organ,  that  has  the  most,  remote  reference  to 
that  occupation  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  his 
learned,  abstract,  and  logical  harangues,  that 
savours  of  the  calling  that  is  ascribed  to  him  1 
Are  any  of  their  materials  such  as  a  pedlar 
could  possibly  have  dealt  in  ?  Are  the  man- 
ners, the  diction,,  the  sentiments,  in  any,  the 
very  smallest  degree,  accommodated  to  a  per- 
son in  that  condition  ?  or  are  they  not  eminently 
and  conspicuously  sach  as  could  not  by  possi- 
bility belong  to  it?'  A  man  who  went  about 
selling  flannel  and  pocket-handkerchiefs  in 
this  lofty  diction,  would  soon  frighten  away 
all  his  custoniers;  and  would  infallibly  pass 
either  for  a  madman,  or  for  some  learned  and 
affected  gentleman,  ■wh6,'in  afrolic,  had  taken 
up  a  character  which  he  was  peculiarly  ill 
qualified  for  supporting. 


The  absurdity  m  this  case,  we  think,  is 
palpable  and  glaring :  but  it  is  exactly  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  which  infects  the  whole 
substance  of  the  work — a  puerile  ambition 
of  singularity  engrafted  on  an  unlucky  predi- 
lection for  truisms ;  and  an  affected  passion 
for  simplicity  and  humble  life,  most  awk- 
wardly combined  with  a  taste  for  mystical 
refinements,  and  all  the  gorgeousness  of  ob- 
scure phraseology.  :  His  taste  for  simplicity 
is  evinced  by  sprinkling  up  and  down  his  in- 
terminable declanfiations  a  few  descriptions 
of  baby-houses,  and  of  old',  hats  with  wet 
! brims;  and  his  amiable  partiality  for  humble 
life,  by  assuring  us  that  a  wordy  rhetorician, 
who  talks  about  Th«bes,  and  allegorizes  all 
the  heathen  mythology,  was  once  a  pedlar — 
iand  making  him  break,  in  upon  his  magnifi^ 
cent  orations  with  two  or  three  awkward  no- 
tices of  something  that  he  had  seen  when 
selling  winter  raiment  about  the  country— or 
lof  the  changes  in  the  state  of  societVj  which 
had  almost  annihilated  his  former  calling- 
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This,  we  think,  has  the  merit  of  being^  the 
very  worst  poem  we  ever  saw  imprinted  in  a 
quarto  volume  ;  and  though  it  was  scarcely  to 
be  expected,  we  confess,  that.  Mr.  Words-' 
worth,  with  all  his  ambition,  should  so  soon 
have  attained  to  that  difetinction,  the  wonder 
may  perhaps  be  diminished  when  we  state, 
that  it  seems  to  us  to  consist  of  a  happy  union 
of  all  the  faults,  without  any  of  the  beauties, 
which  belong  to ahis  school  of  poetry.  It  is 
just  such  a  work,  in  short,  as  somei  wicked 
enemy  of-  that  school  might  be  supposed  to 
have  devised,  on  purpose  to  make  it  ridicu- 
lous ;  and  when  we  first  took  it  up,  we  could 
not^hejp  suspeotitig  that  some  ill-natured 
critic- had  actually  taken  this  harsh  method 
of  instructing- Mr.- Wordsworth,  by  example, 
in  the  nature  of  those  en-ors,  against  which 
our  precepts  had  been  so  often  directed  in 
vain.  We  had  not  gone  far,  however,  till  we 
felt  intimately  that  nothing  in  the  nature  of  a 
joke  could  be  so  insupportably  dull; — and 
that,  this  ntujst  be  the  work  of  one  who  earn- 
estly believed  it  to  be  a  pattern  of  pathetic 
simplicity,  and  gave  it  out  as  such  to  the^  ad- 
miration of  all  intelligent  readers.  In  this 
point;of  view,- the  work  maybe  regarded  as 
curious  at  least,  if  not  in  some  degree  inter- 
ssting;  and,  at  all  events,  it  must  be  instruc- 
tive to.  be  made  aware  of  the  excesses  into 
which  superior  understandings  may  be  be- 
trayed, by^long  self-indulgence,  and  the 
strange  extravagances  into,  which  they  may 
run,  vfhen  under  the  influence  of  that  intoxi- 
cation which  is  piBduced  by  unrestrained 
admiration  of  themselves.  This  poetical  in- 
toxication, indeed,  to  pursue  the  figure  a  little 


farther,  seems  oapable.of  assuniing  as  many 
forms  as  the  vulgar  one  which  arises  from 
wine ;  and  it  appears  to  require  as  delicate 
a  management  to  make  a  man  a  good  poet 
by  the  help  of  the  one,  as  to  make  him  a 
good  companion  by  means  of  the  other.  In 
both  cases,  a  little  mistake  as  to  the  dose  or 
the  quality  of  the  inspiring  fiuid  may  make 
him  absolutely  outrageous,  or  lull  him  over 
into  the  most  profound  stupidity,  instead  of 
brightening  up  the  hidden  stores  of  his  genius : 
and  truly  we  are  concerned  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Wordsworth  seems  hitherto  to  have  been- 
unlucky  in  the  choice  of  his  liquor-M)r  of  his 
bottle-holder.  In  some  of  his  odes  and  ethic 
exhortations,  he  was  exposed  tothepuHic  in 
a  state  of  incoherent  rapture  and  glorious 
delirium,  to  which  we  think  we  have  seen  a 
parallel  among  the  humbler  lovers  of  jollity. 
Iri  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  he  was  exhibited,  on 
the  whole,  in  a  vein  of  very  pfetty  deHration ; 
but  in  the  poem  before  us,  he-  appears  in  a 
'state  of  low  and  maudlin  imbecility,  which 
would  not  have  misbecome  Master  Silence 
himself,  in  the  close  of  a  social  day.  Whether 
this  Unhappy  result  is  to  be  ascribed  to  any 
adulteration  of  his  Castalian  cups,  or  to  the 
:Unlu<*ky  choice  of  his  company  over  them,  we 
cannot  presume  to  say.  It  inay  be  that  he 
has  dashed  his  Hippoorene  with  too  large  an 
infusion  of  lake  water,  or  assisted  its  opera- 
tion too  exclusively  by  the  studyof  the  ancient 
historical  ballads  of  "the  north  countrie." 
That  there  are  palpable  imitations  of  the  style 
and  manner  6f  those  venerable  compositions 
in  the  work  before  us,  is  indeed  undeniable ; 
but  it  unfortunately  happens,  that  while  the 
2P 
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hobbling  versification,  the  mean  diction,  and 
flat  stupidity  of  these  models  are  very  exactly 
copied,  and  even  improved  upon,  in  this  imi- 
tation, their  rude  energy,  manly  simplicity, 
and  occasional  felicity  of  expression,  have 
totally  disappeared ;  and,  instead  of  them,  a 
large  aUowanoe  of  the  author's  ovra  metaphy- 
sical sensibility,  and  mystical  vpordiness,  is 
forced  into  an  unnatural  combination  with  the 
borrowed  beauties  which  have  just  been  men- 
tioned. 

The  story  of  the  poem,  though  not  capable 
of  furnishing  out  matter  for  a  quarto  volume, 
might  yet  have  made  an  interesting  ballad ; 
and,  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Scott  or  Lord  Byron, 
would  probably  have  supplied  many  images 
to  be  loved,  and  descriptions  to  be  remem- 
bered. The  incidents  arise  out  of  the  short- 
lived Catholic  insurrection  of  the  Northern 
counties,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  connected  with  the  project  of 
marrying  the  Queen  of  Scots  to  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk ;  and  terminated  in  the  ruin  of  the 
Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
by  whom  it  was  chiefly  abetted.  Among  the 
victims  of  this  rash  enterprise  was  Richard 
Norton  of  Rylstone,  who  comes  to  the  array 
with  a  splendid  banner,  at  the  head  of  eight 
tall  sons,  but  against  the  will  and  advice  of  a 
ninth,  who,  though  he  refused  to  join  the  host, 
yet  follows  unarmed  in  its  rear,  out  of  anxiety 
for  the  fate  of  his  family;  and,  when  the 
father  and  his  gallant  progeny  are  made 
prisoners,  and  led  to  execution  at  York,  re- 
covers the  fatal  banner,  arid  is  slain  by  a 
party  of  the  Queen's  horse  near  Bolton  Priory, 
in  which  place  he  had  been  ordered  to  de- 
posit it  by  the  dying  voice  of  his  father.  The 
stately  halls  and  pleasant  bowers  of  Rylstone 
are  then  wasted,  and  fall  into  desolation ; 
while  the  heroic  daughter,  and  only  survivor 
of  the  house,  is  sheltered  among  its  faithful 
retainers,  and  wanders  about  for  many  years 
in  its  neighbourhood,  accompanied  by  a  beau- 
tiful white  doe,  which  had. formerly  been  a 
pet  in  the  family ;  and  continues,  long  after 
the  death  of  this  sad  survivor,  to  repair 
every  Sunday  to  the  churchyard  of  Bolton 
Priory,  and  there  to  feed  and  wander  among 
the  graves,  to  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the 
rustic  congregation  that  came  there  to  wor- 
ship. 

This,  we  think,  is  a  pretty  subject  for  a 
ballad  ;  and,  in  the  author's  better  day,  m'ght 
have  made  a  lyrical  one  of  considerable  inter- 
est. Let  us  see,  however,  how  he  deals  with 
it,  since  he  has  bethought  him  of  publishing 
in  quarto. 

The  First  Canto  merely  contains  the  de- 
scription of  the  Doe  coming  into  the  church- 
yard on  Sunday,  and  of  the  congregation 
wondering  at  her.  She  is  described  as  being 
as  white  as  a  lily — or  the  moon — or  a  ship  in 
the  sunshine  ;  and  this  is  the  style  in  which 
Mr.  Wordsworth  marvels  and  moralises  about 
her  through  ten  quarto  pages. 

■'  What  harmonious,  pensive  changes, 
Wait  upon  her  as  she  ranges 
Round  and  ihroiigh  ihis  Pile  of  State, 
Overthrown  and  desolate !" 


"  The  presence  of  this  wand'ring  Doe 
Fills  many  a  damp  obscure  recess 
With  lustre  of  a  saintly  show  ;  i 

And,  re-appearing,  she  no  less 
To  the  open  day  gives  blessedness." 

The  mothers  point  out  this  pretty  creature 
to  their  children ;  and  tell  them  in  sweet  nur 
sery  phrases — 

"  Now  you  have  seen  the  famous  Doe ! 
From  Rylstone  she  hath  found  her  way 
Over  the  hills  this  Sabbath-day ; 
Her  work,  whate'er  it  be,  is  done. 
And  she  will  depart  when  we  are  gone. 

The  poet  knows  why  she  comes  there,  and 
thinks  the  people  may  know  it  too :  But  some 
of  them  think  she  is  a  new  incarnation  of 
some  of  the  illustrious  dead  that  lie  buried 
around  them;  and  one,  who  it  seems  is  an 
Oxford  scholar,  conjectures  that  she  may  be 
the  fairy  who  instructed  Lord  Clifford  in 
astrology !  an  ingenious  fancy,  which  the 
poet  thus  gently  reproveth — 

"  Ah,  pensive  scholar  I  think  not  so! 
But  look  again  at  the  radiant  Doe !" 

And  then  closes  the  Canto  with  this  natural 
and  luminous  apostrophe  to  his  harp. 

"  But,  harp  !  thy  murmurs  may  not  cease, — 
Thou  hast  breeze-like  visitings ; 
For  a  Spirit  with  angel- wings 
Hath  touch'd  thee,  and  a  Spirit's  hand : 
A  voice  is  with  us — a  command 
To  chant,  in  strains  of  heavenly  glory, 
A  tale  of  tears,  a  mortal  story  !" 

The  Second  Canto  is  more  full  of  business; 
and  afibrds  us  more  insight  into  the  author's 
manner  of  conducting  a  story.  The  opening, 
however,  which  goes  back  to  the  bright  and 
original  conception  of  the  harp,  is  ilot  quite 
so  intelligible  as  might  have  been  desired. 

"  The  Harp  in  lowliness  obey'd  : 
And  first  we  sang  of  the  green-wood  shade  ; 
And  a  solitary  Maid  ! 
Beginning,  where  thesong  must  end. 
With  her,  and  with  her  sylvan  Friend ; 
The  friend,  who  stood  before  her  sight, 
Her  only  unextinguish'd  light, — 
Her  last  companion  in  a  dearth 
Of  love,  upon  a  hopeless  earth." 

This  solitary  maid,  we  are  then  told,  had 
wrought,  at  the  request  of  her  father,  "an 
unblessed  work" — 

"  A  Banner — one  that  did  fulfil 
Too  perfectly  his  headstrong  will  : 
For  on  this  Banner  had  hei;  hand 
Embroider'd  (such  was  the  command) 
The  Sacred  Cross ;  and  figur'd  there 
The  five  dear  wounds  our  Lord  did  bear." 

The  song  then  proceeds  to  describe  the 
rising  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland, 
in  the  following  lofty  and  spirited  strains : — 

"  Two  earls  fast  leagu'd  in  discontent. 
Who  gave  their  wishes  open  vent ; 
And  boldly  urg'd  a  general  plea, 
The  rites  of  ancient  piety 
To  be  by  force  of  arms  renew'd  ; 
Glad  prospect  for  the  multitude  I 
And  that  same  Banner,  on  whose  breaet 
The  blaitieless  Lady  had  exprest, 
Mernorials  chosen  to  give  life. 
And  sunshine  to  a  dangerous  strife  j 
This  Banner,"  &.C. 
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The  poet,  ho'virever,  puts  out  all  his  strength 
in  the  dehortation  which  he  makes  Francis 
Norton  address  to  his  father;  when  the  prepa- 
rations are  completed,  and  the  household  is 
ready  to  take  the  field. 

"  Francis  Norton  said,         / 

'  0  Father  !  rise  not  in  this  frav — 

The  hairs  are  white  upon  your  head ; 

Dear  Father,  hear  me  when  I  say 

It  is  for  you  too  late  a  day  I 

Bethink  you  of  your  own  good  name  ; 

A  just  and  gracious  queen  have  we, 

A  pure  rehgion,  and  the  claim 

Of  peace  on  our  humanity. 

'Tis  meet  that  I  endure  your  seorn,^ — 

I  am  your  son,  your  eldest  born  ; 

The  Banner  touch  not,  stay  your  hand, — 

This  multitude  of  men  disband, 

And  live  at  home  in  blissful  ease.'  " 

The  warlike  father  makes  no  answer  to  this 
exquisite  address,  but  turns  in  silent  scorn  to 
the  banner, 

"  And  his  wet  eyes  are  glorified ;" 
and  forthwith  he  marches  out,  at  the  head  of 
his  sons  and  retainers. 

Francis  is  very  sad  when  thus  left  alone  in 
the  mansion — and  still  worse  when  he  sees 
his  sister  sitting  under  a  tree  near  the  door. 
However,  though  "  he  cannot  choose  but 
shrink  and  sigh,"  he  goes  up  to  her  and  says, 

"  '  Gone  are  they, — they  have  their  desire ; 
And  I  with  thee  one  hour  will  stay. 
To  give  thee  comfort  if  I  may.' 

He  paused,  her  silence  to  partake. 
And  long  it  was  before  he  spake  :, 
Then,  all  at  once,  his  thoughts  turn'd  round, 
And  fervent  words  a  passage  found. 

'  Gone  are  they,  bravely,  though  misled, 
With  a  dear  Father  at  their  head ! 
The  Sons  obey  a  natural  lord ; 
The  Father  had  given  solemn  word 
To  noble  Percy, — and  a  force 
Still  stronger  bends  him  to  his  coiirse. 
This  said,  our  tears  to-day  may  fall 
As  at  an  innocent  funeral. 
In  deep  and  awful  channel  runs 
This  sympathy  of  Sire  and  Sons  ; 
Untried  our  Brothers  were  belov'd. 
And  now  their  faithfulness  is  prov'd ; 
Fnr  faithful  we  must  call  them,  bearing 
That  soul  of  conscientious  daring.'  " 

After  a  great  deal  more,  as  touching  and 
sensible,  he  applies  himself  more  directly  to 
the  unhappy  case  of  his  hearer— whom  he 
thus  judiciously  comforts  and  flatters : 

"  Hope  nothing,  if  I  thus  may  speak 

To  ihee  a  woman,  and  thence  weak; 

Hope  nothing,  I  repeat ;  for  we 

Are  doom'd  to  perish  utterly  ; 

'Tis  meet  that  thou  with  me  divide 

The  thought  while  I  am  by  thy  side. 

Acknowledgihg  a  grace  in  this, 

A  comfort  in  the  dark  abyss : 

Bill  look  not  for  me  when  I  am  gone, 

And  pe  no  farther  wrought  upon. 

Farewell  all  wishes,  all  debate. 

All  prayers  for  this  cause,  or  for  that ! 

Weep,  if  that  aid  thee  ;  but  depend 

Upon  no  help  of  outward  friend  ; 

Espouse  thy  doom  at  once,  and  cleave 

To  fortitude  without  reprieve." 
It  i9  impossible,  however,  to  go  regularly  on 
with  this  goodly  matter.— The  Third  Canto 
brings  the  Nortons  and  .their  banner  to  the 


head  quarters  of  the  insurgent  Earls ;  and  de- 
scribes the  first  exploits  cf  those  conscientious 
warriors ;  who  took  possession  of  the  Cathe- 
dral of  Durham, 

"  Sang  Mass, — and  tore  the  book  of  Prayer, — 
And  trod  the  Bible  beneath  their  feet." 

Elated  by  this  triumph,  they  turn  to  the. 
south. 

"To  London  were  the  Chieftains  bent : 
But  what  avails  the  bold  intent  ? 
A  Royal  army  is  gone  forth 
To  quell  the  Rising  of  the  North  ; 
They  march  with  Dudley  at  their  head. 
And  in  seven  days'  space,  will  to  York  be  led ! — 
And  Neville  was  opprest  with  fear ; 
For,  though  he  bore  a  valiant  name, 
His  heart  was  of  a  timid  frame." 

So  they  agree  to  march  back  again ;  at  which 
old  Norton  is  sorely  afflicted — and  Francis 
takes  the  opporlnity  to  renew  his  dehortations 
— but  is  again  repulsed  wi1;h  Scorn,  and  falls 
back  to  his  station  in  the  rear. 

The  Fourth  Canto  shows  Emily  walking  by 
the  fish  ponds  and  arbours  of  Rylstone,  in  a 
fine  moonshiny  night,  with  her  favourite  white 
Doe  not  far  off. 

"  Yet  the  meek  Creature  was  not  free, 

Erewhile,  from  some  perplexity: 
*  For  thrice  hath  she  approach'dj  this  day. 

The  thought-bewilder'd  Emily." 

However,  they  are  tolerably  reconciletl  that 
evening;  and'by  and  by,  just  a  few  minutes 
after  nine,  an  old  retainer  of  the  house  comes 
to  comfort  her,  and  is  sent  to  follow  the  host 
and  bring  back  tidings  of  their  success. — 'The 
worthy  yeoman  sets  out  with  great  alacrity; 
but  not  having  much  hope,  it  would  appear, 
of  the  cause,  says  to  himself  as  he'goes, 

"  'Grant  that  the  moon  which  shines  this  night, 
May  guide  them  in  a  prudent  flight !'  " — p.  75, 

Things  however  had  already  come  to  a  still 
worse  issue — as  the  poet  very  briefly  and  in- 
geniously intimates  in  the  following  fine  lines : 

"  Their  flight  the  fair  moon  may  not  see  ; 
For,  from  mid-heaven,  already  she 
Hath  witness'd  their  captivity  !" — p.  75. 

They  had  made  a  rash  assault,  it  seems,  on 
Barnard  Castle,  and  had  been  all  made  prison- 
ers, and  forwarded  to  York^  for  trial. 

The  Fifth  Canto  shows  us  Emily  watching 
on  a  commanding  height  for  the  return  of  her 
faithful  messenger ;  who  accordingly  arrives 
forthwith,  and  tells,  '  as  gently  as  could  be,' 
the  unhappy  catastrophe  whith  he  had  come 
soon  enough  to  witness.  The  only  comfort  he 
can  offer  is,  that  Francis  is  still  alive. 

"  To  take  his  life  thev  have  riot  dnr'd. 
■;       On  him  and  on  his  high  endeavour 

The  light  of  praise  shall  shine  fnr  ever ! 
Nor  did  he  (such  Heaven's  will)  in  v.am 
His  solitary  course  maintain  ;   ^ 
Nor  vainly  striiggled  in  the  might 
Of  duty  seeing  with  clear  sight." — p  85. 

He  then  tells  how  the  father  and  his  eight 
sons  were  led  out  to  e.xecution;  and  how 
Francis,  at  his  father's  request,  took  their 
banner,  and  promsed  to  bring  it  back  to  Bol- 
ton Priory. 
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The  Sixth  Canto  opens  with  the  homeward 
pilgrimage  of  this  unhappy  youth;  and  there 
is  something  so  truly  forlorn'  aqd  tragical  in 
his  situation,  that  we  should  really  have 
thought  it  dilficult  to  have  given  an  account 
of  it  without  exciting  some  degree  of  interest 
or  emotion.  Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  re- 
serves all  his  pathos, for  describing  the  white- 
ness of  the  pet  doe,  find  disserting  about  her 
perplexities,  and  her  high  communion,  and 
participation  of  Heaven's  grace;— and  deals 
m  this  sort  with  the  orphan  son,  turning  frpm 
the  bloody  scaffold  ^f  all  his  line,  with  their 
luckless  banner  in  his  hand. 

"  He  look'd  about  like  one  betray'd  ; 
What  halh  he  done  ?  what  promise  made  ? 
Oh  weak,  weak  moment !  to  what  end 
Can  such  a  vain  oblation  tend, 
And  he  the  Bearer  ?— Can  he  go 
Carrying  this  instrument  of  woe, 
And  find,  find  any  where,  a  right 
To  excuse  hjm  in  his  Country's  sight  ? 
"No,  will  not  all  Men  deem  the  change 
A  downward  course  ?  perverse  and  strange  1 
Here  is  it, — but  how,  when  ?  must  she, 
The  unoffending  Emily   ' 
Agaiti  this  piteous  object  see  ? 

Such  conflict  long  did  he  maintain 
Within  himself,  and  found  no  rest; 
Calm  liberty  he  could  not  gain ; 
And  yet  the  service  was  unblest. 
His  own  life  iiito  danger  brought  ' 

By  this  sad  burden— even  that  thought 
Rais'd  self-suspicion,  which  was  strong, 
Swaying  the  brave  Man  to  his  wrong: 
And  how,  unless  it  were  the  sense 
Of  all-disposing  Providence, 
Its  will  intejligibly  shown, 
Finds  he  the  Banner  in  his  hand. 
Without  a  thought  to  such  intent  ?" 

pp.99,  100. 
His  death  is  not  much  less  pathetic.  A 
troop  of  the  Queen's  horse  surround  him,  and 
reproach  him.  we  must  confess  with  some 
plausibility,  with  having  kept  his  hands  un- 
armed, only  from  dread  of  death  and  forfeit- 
ure, while  he  was  all  the  while  a  traitor  in 
his  heart.  The  sage  Francis  answers  the 
insolent  troopers  as  follows: — 

"  'I  am  no  traitor,'  Francis  sai^, 

'  Though  this  unhappy  freight  I  bear; 
It  weakens  me  ;  my  heart  haih  bled 
Till  it  is  weak — hut  you  beware, 
Nor  do  a  suffering  Spirit  wrong. 
Whose  self-reproaches  are  too  strong  !" 

p.  103 


This  virtuous  and  reasonable  person,  how^ 
ever,  has  ill  luck  in  all  his  dissuasories ;  for 
One  of  the  horsemen  puts  a  pike  into  him 
without  more  ado — and 

"  There  did  he  lie  of  breath  forsaken  !" 
And  after  some  time  the  neighbouring  peas- 
ants take  him  up,  and  bury  him  in  the  church- 
yard of  Bolton  Priory. 

The  Seventh  and  last  Canto  contains  the 
history  of  the  desolated  Emily  and  her  faith- 


ful doe;  but  so  very  discreetly  and  cautiously 
written., that  we,  will  engage  that  the  'mm 
tenderrhearted  reader  shajl  peruse  it  without 
the  least  risk  of  any  excessive  .emotion.  The 
poor  lady  runs  about  indeed  for  some  years  in 
a  very  disconsolate  way,  in  a  worsted  gown 
and  flannel  nightcap :  But  at  last  the  old  white 
doe  finds  her  out,  and  takes  again  to  following 
her— whereupon  Mr.  Wordsworth  breaks  out 
into  this  fine  arid  natural  rapture. 

"  Ohr  moment  ever  blest !     O  Pair  ! 
Belov'd  of  Heaven,  Heaven's  choicest  care  I 
This  was  for  you  a  precious  greeting, — 
For  both  a  bounteous,  fruitful  meeting. 
Join'd  are  they  ;  and  the  sylvan  Doe 
Can  she  depart  ?  can  she  forego 
The  Lady,  once  her  playful  Peer  ? 

"That  day,  the  first  of  a  reunion 
Which  was  to  teem  with  high  communion,- 
That  day  of  balmy  April  weather. 
They  tarried  in  the  wood  together." 

pp.  117,  118. 

What  follows  is  not  quite  so  intelligible. 

,    "  When  Emily  by  morning  light 
Went  forth,  the  Doe  was  there  in  sight. 
She  shrunk : — with  one  frail  shock  of  pain. 
Received  and  followed  by  a  prayer, 
Did  she  behold — saw  once  again  ; 
Shun  will  she  not,  she  feels,  will  bear;— 
But  wheresoever  she  Jook'd  round 
All  how  was  trouble-haunted  ground." — ^p.119. 

It  certainly  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  could 
be  in  the  mind  of  the  author,  when  he  penned 
these  four  last  inconceivable  lines;  but  we 
are  willing  to  infer  that  the  lady's  loneliness 
was  cheered  by  this  mute  associate ;  and  that 
the  doe,  in  return,  found  a  certain  comfort  in 
the  lady's  company — 

"  Communication,  like  the  ray 
Of  a  new  morning,  to  the  nature 
And  prospects  of  the  inferior  Creature  !" 

p.  126. 


In  due  time  the  poor  lady  dies,  and  is 
buried  beside  her  mother;  and  the  doe  con- 
tinues to  haunt  the  places  which  they  had 
frequented  together,  and  especially  to  come 
and  pasture,  every  Sunday  upon  the  fine  grass 
in  Bolton  churchyard,  the  gate  of  which  is 
never  opened  but  on  occasion  of  the  weekly 
service.— In  consequence  of  all  which,  we  are 
assured  by  Mr.  Wordsworth,  that  she  'is  ap- 
proved by  Earth  and  Sky,  in  their  benignity;' 
and  moreover,  that  the  old  Priory  itself  takes 
her  for  a  daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime— 
which  we  have  no  doubt  is  a  very  great  com- 
pliment, though  we  have  not  the  good  luck  to 
understand  what  it  means. 

"  And  aye,  methinks,  this  hoary  Pile, 
Subdued  by  outrage  and  decay. 
Looks  down  upon  her  with  a  smile, ' 
A_gracious  smile,-  that  seems  to  say, 
'  Thoii,  thou  art  not  a  Child  of  Time 
But  Daughter  of  the  Eternal  Prime  '    ' 
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Women,  we  fear,  cannot  do  every  thing ; 
nor  even  every  thing  they  attempt.  But  what 
they  can  do,  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  excel- 
lently— 'and  much  more  frequently  with  an 
absolute  and  perfect  success,  than  the  aspir- 
ants of  our  rougher  and  more  ambitious  sex. 
They  cannot,  we  think,  represent  naturally  the 
fierce  and  sullen  passions  of  men-^nor  their 
coarser  vices — nor  even  scenes  of  actual  busi- 
ness or  contention — nor  the  mixed  motives, 
and  strong  and  faulty  characters,  by  which 
affairs  of  moment  are  usually  conducted  on 
the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  For  much 
of  this  they  are  disqualified  by  the  delicacy 
of  their  training  and  habits,  and  the  still  more 
disabling  delicacy  which  pervades  their  con- 
ceptions and  feelings ;  and  from  much  they 
are  excluded  by  their  necessary  inexperience 
of  the  realities  they  might  wish  to  describe; — 
by  their  substantial  and  incurable  ignorance 
of  business — of  the  way  in  which  serious 
afiairs  are  actually  managed — and  the  true 
nature  of  the  agents  and  impulses  that  give 
movement  and  .direction  to  the  stronger  cur- 
rents of  ordinary  life.  Perhaps  they  are  also 
incapable  of  long  moral  or  political  investiga- 
tions, where  many  complex  and  indeterminate 
elements  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a 
variety  of  opposite  probabilities  to  be  weighed 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  They  are 
generally  too  impatient  to  get  at  the  ultimate 
results,  to  go  well  through  with:  such  discus- 
sions ;  and  either  stop  short  at  some  imper- 
fect view  of  the  truth,  or  turn  aside  to  repose 
in  the  shade  of  some  plausible  error.  ,This, 
however,  we  are  persuaded,  arises  entirely 
from  their  being  seldom  set  on  puch  tedious 
tasks.  Their  proper,  stnd  natural  business  is 
the  practical  regulation  of  private  life,  in. all 
its  bearings, -affections,  and  concerns ;  and  the 
questions"  with  which  they  have  to  deal  in 
that  most-important  department,  though  often 
of  the  utmost  difficulty  and  nicety,  involve, 
for  the  most  part,  but  few  elements ;  and  may 
generally  be  better  described  as  delicate  than 
intricate  j^requiring  for  their  solution  rather 
a  quick  tact  and  fine  perception,  than  a.  pa- 
tient or  la^borioas  examination.  For-the  same 
reason,  they  rarely  succeed  in  long  works, 
even  on  subjects  the  best  suited  to  their  ge- 
nius :  their  natural  training  rendering  them 
equally  averse  to  long  doubt  and  long  labour. 

For  all  other  intellectual  efforts,  however, 
either  of  the  understanding  or  the  fancy,  and 
requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  either  of 
man's  strength  or  his  weakness,  we  appre- 
hend them  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as  well  quali- 
fied as  theij  brethren  of  the  stronger  sex: 
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While,  in  their  perceptions  of  grace,  propri- 
ety, ridicule; — their  power  of  detecting  arti- 
fice, hypocrisy,  and  affectation — ^the  force  and 
proniptitude  of  their  sympathy,  and  their  ca- 
pacity of  noble  a;nd  devoted  attachment,  and 
of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may  require, 
they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  Superiors. 

.-Their  business  beilngj  as  we  have  said,  with 
actual  or  social  life,  and  the  colours  it  receives 
from-'the,  conduct  and  dispositions  of  individ.! 
uals,  they  unconsciously  ^acquire,  at  a  very 
early  age,  the  finest  perception  of  character 
and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinct- 
ively schooled  in  the  deep  and  more  danger- 
ous learning  of  feeling  and  emotion;  while 
the  very  minuteness  with  which  they  make 
and  meditate  on  these  interesting  observa- 
tions,; and  the  finer  shades  and  variations  of 
sentiment  vehioh  are  thus  treasured  and  re* 
corded,  trains  their  whole  faculties  to  a  nicety 
and  precision  of  operation,  which  often  dis- 
closes, itself  to  advantage  in  their  application 
to  studies  of  a  different  character.  When 
women,  accordingly,  have  turned  their  mihds 
— as  they  have  done  but  too  seldom — to  the 
exposition  or  arrangement  of  any  braneh  of 
knowledge,  they  have  commonly  exhibited, 
we  think,  a  more  beautiful  accuracy,  and  a 
more  uniform  and  complete  justness  of  think- 
ing, 'than  their  less  discriminating  brethren. 
There  is  a  finish  and  completeness,  in  short, 
about  every  thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands, 
which  indicates -not  only  an  inherent  taste  for 
elegance  and  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nice 
observation,  and'  singular  exactness  of- judg- 
ment. 

It  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any 
time,  (o  encourage  women  to  write  for  publi- 
cation, that  it  is  more  difficult  than  it  should' 
be,  to,  prove  these  truths  by  examples.  Yet 
there  are  enough,  within  the.reaeh  of  a,  very 
careless  and  superficial  glance,  over  the  open- 
field  of  literature,  to  enable  us  to  explain;  at 
least,;and  illustrate,  if  not  entirely  to  verify, 
our  assertions.  •  No  Man,  we  will  venture  to 
say,  could  have  written  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  or  the  Novels  of  Miss  Austin,  or 
the  Hymns  and  Early  Lessorts  of  Mrs.-Bar- 
bauld,  or  the  Conversations  of  Mrs.  Marcet. 
Thosp  performances,  too,  are  not  only  essen- 
tially and  intensely  feminine  ;'  but  they  are, 
in  our  judgment,  decidedly  more  perfect  than 
any  masculine  productions  with  which  they 
can,  be  brought  into  comparison.  They  ac- 
complish more  completely  all  the  ends  at 
which  they  aim ;  and  are  worked  out  with  a 
gracefulness  and  felicity  of  execution  which 
excludes  all  idea  of  failure,  and  entirely  satia- 
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fies  the  expectations  they  may  have  raised. 
We  might  easily  have  added  to  these  in- 
stances. There  are  many  parts  of  Miss  Edge- 
worth's  earlier  stories,  and  of  Miss  Mitford's 
sketches  and  descriptions,  and  not  a  little  of 
Mrs.  Opie's,  that  exhibit  the  same  fine  and 
penetrating  spirit  of  observation,  the  same 
softness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  and  unerring 
(ruth  of  delineation,  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed as  characterising  the  purer  specimens  of 
female  art.  The  same  distinguishing  traits  of 
woman's  spirit  are  visible  through  the  grief, 
and  piety  of  Lady  Russel,  and  the  gaiety,  the 
spite,  and  the  venturesomeness  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley.  We  have  not  as  yet  much  female 
poetry  ;■  but  there  is  a  truly  feminine  tender- 
ness, purity,  and  elegance,  in  the  Psyche  of 
Mrs.  Tighe,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  pieces 
of  Lady  Craven.  On  some  of  the  works  of 
Madame  de  Stael— her  Corinne  especially — 
there  is  a  atill  deeper  stamp  of  the  genius  of 
her  sex.  Her  pictures  of  its  boundless  de- 
votedness — its  depth,  and  capacity  of  suffering 
— its  high  aspirations — its  painful  irritability, 
and  inextinguishable  thirst  for  emotion,,  are 
powerful  specimens  of  that  morbid  anatomy 
of  the  heart,  which  no  hand  but  that  of  a  wo- 
man's was  fine  enough  to  have  laid  open,  or 
skilful  enough  to  have  recommended  to  our 
sympathy  and  love.  There  is  the  same  ex- 
quisite and  inimitable  delicacy,  if  not  the 
same  power,  in  many  of  the  happier  passages 
of  Madame  de  Souza  and  Madame  Cottiri — to 
say  nothing  of  the  more  lively  and  yet  melan- 
choly records  of  Madame  de  Stael,  during  her 
long  penance  in  the  court  of  the  Duchesse  de 
Maine.  , 

But  we  are  preluding  too  largely ;  and  must 
come  at  once  to  the  point,  to  which  the  very 
heading  of  this  article  has  already  admonish- 
ed the  most  careless  of  our  readers  that  we 
are  tending.  We  think  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  a  fine  exemplification  of  Female 
Poetry — and  we  think  it  has  much  of  the  per- 
fection which  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to 
the  happier  productions  of  female  genius. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry, 
and  may  not  indicate  the  very  highest  or  most 
commanding  genius;  but  it  embraces  a  great 
deal  of  that  which  gives  the  very  best  poetry 
its  chief  power  of  pleasing ;  and  would  strike 
us,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exalt- 
ed, if  it  were  not  regulated  and  harmonised 
by  the  most  beautiful  taste.  It  is  singularly 
sweet,  elegant,  and  tender— touching,  per- 
haps, and  contemplative,  rather  than  vehe- 
ment and  overpowering;  and  not  only  finished 
throughout  with  an  exquisite  delicacy,  and 
even  severity  of  execution,  but  informed  with 
a  purity  and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain 
sober  and  humble  tone  of  indulgence  and 
piety,  which  must  satisfy  all  judgments,  and 
allay  the  apprehensions  of  those  who  are  most 
afraid  of  the  passionate  exaggerations  of  poetry. 
The  diction  is  always  beautiful,  harmonious 
and  free  —and  the  themes,  though  of  great 
variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  orig- 
inality and  judgrnent,  which  mark  the  same 
rnaster  hand.  These  themes  she  has  occa- 
sionally borrowed,  with  the  peculiar  imagery 


that  belongs  to  them,  from  the  legends  of  dif- 
ferent  nations,  and  the  most  opposite  states  of 
society;  and  has  contrived  to  retain  much  of 
what  is  interesting  andpeculiar  in  each  of  them 
without  adopting,  along  with  h,  any  of  the' 
revolting  or  extravagant  excesses  which  may 
characterise  the  taste  or  manners  of  the  people 
or  the  age  from  which  it  has  been  derived. 
She  has  transfused  into  her  German  or  Scan- 
dinavian legends  the  imaginative  and  darincf 
tone  of  the  originals, "  without  the  mystical 
e.xaggerations  of  the  one,  or  the  painful  fierpe- 
ness  and  coarseness  of  ^the  other— she  has 
preserved  the  clearness  and  elegance  of  the 
French,  without  their  coldness  or  affectation 
— and  the  tenderness  and  srmplicity  of  the 
early  Italians,  without  their  diffuseness  or 
langour.  Though  occasionally  expatiating, 
somewhat  fondly  and  at  large,  among  the 
sweets  of  her  own  planting,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  great  condensation  and  brevity  in 
most  of  her  pieces,  and,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, a  most  judicious  and  vigdrous  con- 
clusion. The  great  merit,  however,  of  her 
poetry,  is  undoubtedly  in  its  tenderness  and 
its  beautiful  imagery.  The  first  requires  no 
explanation ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  10  add 
a  word  as  to  the  peculiar  charm  and  character 
of  the  latter. 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that  the 
very  essence  of  poetry— apart  from  the  pathos, 
the  wit,  or  the  brilliant  description  which 
may  be  embodied  in  it,  but  may  exist  equally 
in  prose — consists  in  the  fine  perception  and 
vivid  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysterious 
Analogy  which  exists  between  the  physical 
and  the  moral  world — ^which  makes  outward 
things  and  quaHties  the  natural  types  and  em- 
blems of  inward  gifts  and  emotions,  or  leads 
us  to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to  everything 
that  interests  us  in  the.  aspects  of  externd 
nature.  The  feeling  of  this  analogy^  obscure 
and  inexplicable  as  the  theory  of  it  may  be,  is 
so  deep  and  universal  in  our  nature,  that  it 
has  stamped  itself  on  the  ordinary  language 
of  men  of  every  kindred  and  speech:  and 
that  to  such  an  extent,  that  One  half  of  the 
epithets  by  which  we  familiarly  designate 
moral  and  physical  qualities,  are  in  reality  so 
many  metaphors,  borrowed  reciprocally,  upon 
this  analogy,  from  those  opposite  forms  of 
existence.  The  very  familiarity,  however,  of 
the  expression,  in  these  instances,  takes  away 
its  poetical  effect — and  indeed,  in  substance, 
its  metaphorical  character.  The  original  sense 
of  the  word  is  entirely  forgotten  in  the  deriva- 
tive one  to  which  it  has  succeeded ;  and  it 
requires  some  etymological  recollection  to 
convince  us  that  it  was  originally  nothing  else 
than  a  typical  or  analogical  illustration.  Thus 
we  talk  of  a  sparkling  wit,  and  a  furious  blast 
—a  weighty  argument,  and  a  gentle  stream 
— without  beirjg  at  all  aware  that  we.  are 
speaking  in  the  language  of  poetry,  and  trans- 
ferring qualities  from  one  extremity  of  the 
sphere  of  being  to  another.  In  these  cases, 
accordingly,  the  metaphor,  by  ceasing  to  be 
felt,  in  reality  ceases  to  exist,  and  (he  analogy 
being  no  longer  intimated,  of  course  can  pro- 
duce no  effect.   But  whenever  it  is  intimated, 
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it  does  produce  an  effect;  and.thaf  effect  we 
think  is  poetry. 

It  has  substantially  two  functioiis,  and  ope- 
rates in  two  directions.    In  the  first  place, 
when  material  qualities  are  ascribed  to  mind, 
it  strikes  vividly  out,  and  brings  atonce  be- 
fore us,  the  conception  of  an  inward  feeling 
or  emotion,  Which  it  might  otherwise  have 
been  difficult  to  convey,  by  the  presentment 
of  some  bodily  form  or  quality,  which  is  in- 
stantly felt  to  be  its  true  representative,  and 
enables  us  to  fix  and  comprehend  it  with  a  force 
and  clearness  not  otherwise  attainable ;  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  vivifies  dead  and  inani- 
mate matter  with  the  attributes  of  living  and 
sentient  riiind,  and  fills  the  whole  visible 
universe  around  us  with  objects  of  interest 
and  sympathy,  by  tinting  them  with  the  hues 
of  life,  and  associating  them  with  our  own 
passions  and  affections.    This  magical  opera- 
tion the  poet  too  performs,  for  the  most  part, 
in  one   of  two  ways — either  by  the   direct 
agency  of  similies  and  metaphors,  more  or 
less  condensed  or  developed,  or  by  the  inere 
graceful  presentment  of  such  visible  objects 
on  the  scene  of  his  passionate  dialogues  or 
adventures,  as  partake  of  the  character  of 
the  emotion  he  wishes  to  excite,  and  thus 
form  an  appropriate  accompaniment  or  pre- 
paration for  its  direct  indulgence  or  display. 
The  former  of  those  methods  has  perhaps 
been  most  frequently  employed,  and  certainly 
has  most  attracted  attention.    But  the  latter, 
though  less  obtrusive,  and  perhaps  less  fre- 
quently resorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  think,  the  most  natural  and  effica- 
cious of  the  two ;  and  it  is  often  adopted,  we 
believe  unconsciously,  by  poets  of  the  highest 
order  ;^-the  predominant    emotion  of   their 
minds  overflowing  spontaneously  on  all  the 
objects  which  present  themselves  to  their 
fancy,  and  calling  out  from  them,  and  colour- 
ing with  their  own  hues,  those  that  are  natu- 
rally emblematic  of  its  character,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  general  expression .  It  would 
be  easy  to  show  how  habitually  this  is  done, 
by  Shakespeare  and  Milton  especially,  and 
how  much  many  of  their  finest  passages  are 
indebted,  both  for  force  and  richness  of  effect, 
to  this  general  and  diffusive  harmony  of  the 
external  character  of  their  scenes  with  the 
passions  of  their  living  agents— this  harmonis- 
ing and  appropriate  glow  with  which  they 
kindle   the  whole  surrounding  atmosphere, 
and  bring  all  that  strikes  the  sense  into  unison 
with  all  that  touches  the  heart. 

But  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
say,  that  we  think  the  fair  Writer  before  us  is 
eminently  a  mistress  of  this  poetical  secret  j 
and,  in  truth,  it  was  solely  W  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  this  great  charm  and  excellence 
in  her  imagery,  that  we  have  ventured  upon 
this  little  dissertation.  Almost  all  her  paems 
are  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded 
over  with  images  of  visible  beauty.  But  these 
are  never  idle  ornaments :  all  her  pomps  have 
a  meaning;  and  her  flowers  and  her  gems  are 
arranged,  as  they  are  said  to  be  among  Eastern 
lovers,  so  as  to  speak  the  language  of  truth 
and  of  passion.    This  is  peculiarly  remark- 


able in  some  httle  pieces,  which  seem  at  first 
sight  to  be  purely  descriptive — but  are  soon 
found  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  with  a  deep 
moral  and  pathetic  impression.  But  it  is  in 
truth  nearly  as  conspicuous  in  the  greater  part 
of  her  productions ;  where  we  scarcely  meet 
with  any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not  ushered 
in  by  some  such  symphony  of  external  na- 
ture— and^  scarcely  a  lovely  picture  that  does 
not  serve  as  an  appropriate  foreground  to 
some  deep  or  lofty  emotion.  We  may  illus- 
trate this  proposition,  we  think,  by  opening 
either  of  these  little  volumes  at  random,  and 
taking  what  they  first  present  to  us. — The. 
following  exquisite  lines,  for  example,  on  a 
Palm-tree  in  an  English  garden : 


'  It  wav'd  not  thro'  an  Eastern  sky, 
Beside  a  fount  of  Araby ;  ■* 

It  was  not  fann'd  by  southern  breeze 
In  some  green  isle  of  Indian  seas, 
Nor  did  its  graceful  shadow  sleep 
O'er  stream  of  Afric,  lone  and  deep. 

"  But  far  the  exil'd  Palm-tree  grew 
'Midst  foliage  of  no  kindred  nue ; 
Thro'  the  laburnum's  dropping  gold 
Rose  the  light  shaft  of  orient  mould. 
And  Europe's  violets,  faintly  sweet, 
Purpled  the  moss-beds  at  his  feet. 

"  There  came  an  eve  of  festal  hours — '■ 
Rich  music  fill'd  that  garden's  bowers : 
Iiamps,  that  from  flowering  branches  hnng^ 
On  sparks  of  dew  soft  colours  flung, 
And  bright  forms  glanc'd— a  fairy  show- 
Under  the  blossoms,  to  and  fro. 

"  But  one,  a  lone  one,  'midst  the  throng. 
Seem'd  reckless  all  of  dance  or  song : 
He  was  a  youth  of  dusky  mien. 
Whereon  the  Indian  sun  had  been— 
Of  crested  brow,  and  long  black  hair — 
A  stranger,  like  the  Palm-tree,  there  ! 

"  And  slowly,  sadly  mov'd  his  plumes, 
Glittering  athwart  the  leafy  glooms: 
He  pass'd  the  pale  green  Olives  by. 
Nor  won  the  chesnut  flowers  his  eye ; 
But,  when  to  that  sole  Palm  he  came. 
Then  shot  aTapture  through  his  frame! 

"  To  him,  to  him  its  rustling  spoke ! 
The  silence  of  his  soul  it  broke ! 
It  whisper'd  of  his  own  bright  isle, 
"That  lit  the  ocean  with  a  smile ; 
Aye,  to  his  ear  that  native  tone 
Had  something  of  the  sea-wave's  moan ! 

"  His  mother's  cabin  home,  that  lay 
Where  feathery  cocoas  fring'd  the  bay ; 
The  dashing  of  his  brethren's  oar ; 
The  conch-note  heard  along  the  shore  ; —      x 
All  thro'  his  wakening  bosom  swept  j 
He  clasp'd  his  country's  Tree— and  wept ! 

"  Oh !  scorn  him  not !-— The  strength,  whereby 
The  patriot  girds  himself  to  die, 
Th'  unconquerable  power,  which  fills 
The  freeman  battling  on  his  bills — 
These  have  one  fountain,  deep  and  clear.— 
The  same  whence  gush'd  that  child-like  tear !" 

The  following,  which  the  author  has  named^ 
"Graves  of  a  Household,"  has  rather  less  oi 
external  scenery,  but  serves,  like  the  others, 
to  show  how  well  the  graphic  and  pathetic 
may  be  made  to  set  off  each  other : 

"  They  grew  in  beauty,  side  by  side. 
They  fill'd  one  home  with  glee  , 
Their  graves  are  seyer'd,  far  and  wide, 
By  mount,  and  stream,  and  sea ! 
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"  The  same  fond  mother  bent  at  night 
O'er  each  fair  sleeping  brow ; 
She  had  each  folded  flower  in  sight, — 
W  here  are  those  df eamets  now  ? 
"  One,  midst  the  forests  of  the  West, 
By  a  dark  stream  is  laid, — 
The  Indian  knows  his  place  of  rest, 
Far  in  the  cedar  shade.  • 

"  The  sea,  the  blue  lone  sea,  hath  one ! 
He  lies  where  pearls  lie  deep: 
He  was  the  lov'd  of  all,  yet  none 
O'er  his  low  bed  may  weep. 
"  One  sleeps  where  southern  vines  aredrest 
Above  the,  noble  slain  : 
He  wrapt  his  colours  round  his  breast, 
On  a  Wood-red  field  of  Spain. 
"  And  one — o'er  her  the  myrtle  showers 
Its  leaves,  by  soft  winds  fann'd  ; 
She  faded  'midst  Italian  flowers, — 
The  last  of  that  bright  band  ! 
"  And  parted  thus  they  rest,  who  play'd 
Beneath  the  same  green  tree  ! 
Whose  voices  mingled  as  they  pray'd 
Around  one  parent  knee ! 
"  They  that  with  smiles  lit  up  the  hall, 
And  cheer'd  with  song  the  hearth, — 
Alas !  for  Love,  if  thou  wert  all. 
And  nought  beyond,  oh  earth !" 

We  have  taken  these  pieces  chiefly  on  ac- 
count of  their  shortness :  But  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  Mrs.  Hiamans  not  to  present  our  readers 
with  one  longer  specimen — and  to  give  appor- 
tion of  her  graceful  narrative  along  with  her 
pathetic  descriptions.  This  story  of  "The 
Lady  of  the  Castle,"  is  told,  we  think,  with 
great  force  and  sweetness : — 

"  Thou  seest  her  pictur'd  with  her  shining  hair, 
(Fam'd  were  those  tresses  in  Provengal  song) 
Half  braided,  half  o'er  cheek  and  bosom  fair 
Let  loose,  and  pouring  sunny  waves  along 
Her  gorgeous  vest.     A  child's  right  hand  is  roving 
'Midst  the  rich  curls,  and,  oh  !  how  meekly  loving 
Its  earnest  looks  are  lifted  to  the  face, 
^Vhich  bends  to  meat  its  Kp  in  laughing  grace ! 
Yet  that  bright  lady's  eyemethinks  hath  less 
Of  deep,  and  still,  and  pensive  tenderness,- 
Than  ihight  beseem  a  mother's :  -On  her  brow 

Something  too  much  there  sits  qf  native  scorn. 
And  her  smile  kindles  with  a  qonsciouS  glow.  -  [tell 
— These  may  be  dreams  !     But  how  shall  Woman 
Of  woman's  shame,  and  not  with  tears? — She  fell! 
That  mother  left  that  child  ! — went  hurrying  by 
Its  cradle — ^Haply  not  without  a  sigh  ; 
Haply  one  moment  o'er  its  rest  serene 
She  hung — But  no !  it  could  not  thus  have  been. 
For  sJie  went  on! — forsook  herhoiiie,.  her  hearth, 
All  pure  afl'ection,iall  sweet  hionsehold  mirth, 
To  live  a  gaudy  and  dishonour' (i  thing, 
Sharing  in  guilt  the  splendours  of  a  king. 

"Her  lord,  in  very  weariness  of  life, 
Gii't  on  his  sword  for  scenes  of  distant  strife ; 
He  reck'd  no  more  of  Glory :— Grief  and  shame 
Crush'd  out  his  fiery  nature,  and  his  nairie 
Died  silently.    A  shadow  o'er  his  halls 
Crept  year  by  year ;  the  minstrel  pass'd  their  walls ; 
The  warder's  horn  hung  mute :  —  Meantime  the 

chijd, 
On  whose  first  flow' rinfi  thtjoghts  no  parent  smil'd, 
A  gentle  gifl,  and  yet  (ieep.:hearted,  grew 
Into,  sad  youth  i  for  well,  too  well  she  knew 
Her  mother's  tale!    Its  memory  made  the  sky 
Seem  all  tQO  joyous  for  her  shrinl^ing  eye  j      ' 
Check'd  on  her  lip  the  flow  of  song,  which  fain 
Would  there  have  linger'd ;  flush'd  her  cheek  to 
If  met  by  sudden  glance ;  and  gave  a  tone      [pain, 
Of  sorrow  as  for  something  lovely  gone. 
Even  to  the  spring's  ijlad  voice. .  Her  own  was  low 
And  plaintive ! — Oh;  there  lie  such  depth  of  woes 


In  a  jiiiir^g  ongnted  spirit !    Manhood  rears 
A  haughty  brow ;  and  Age  has  done  with  tears  j 
But  Youth  bows  down  to  mis'ry,  in  amaze 
At  the  dark  cloud  o'ermantling  its  fresh  days,  — 
And  thus  it  was  with  her.    A  mournful  sight 

In  one  so  fair — for  she  indeed  was  fail- — 
Not  with  her  mother's  dazzling  pyes  of  light. :  - 

Hers  were  more  shadowy,  full  of  thought  and 
pray'r ; 
And  with  lone  lashes  o'er  a  whitCTrose  cheek, 
Drooping  in  gloom,  yet  tender  still  and  meek. 

"  One  sunny  morn, 

With  alms  before  her  castle,  gate  she  stood,: 
'Midst  peasant-groups  ;  when,  brealhless  and  o'er- 
Worn,  -■'■<- 

And  shrouded  in  long  robes  of  widowhood,' 
A  stranger  through  them  broke :-;— The  orphan  maid 
With  her  sweet  voice,  and  pfofifer'd  haiid  of  aid, 
Turn'd  to  give  welcome :  But  a  wild  sad  look 
Met  hers ;  a  gaze  that  all  her  spirit  shook  ; 
And  that  pale  woman,  suddenly  subdued 
By  some  strong-passion  in  its  gushing  mood,    ' 
Knelt  at  her  feist,  and  bath'd  tnemi  with  such  tears 
As  rain  the  hoarded  agonies  of  years  [press'd 

From  the  heart's  urn ;  and  with  her  white  lips 
The  ground  they  irode  ;  then,  burying  in  her  vest 
Her  brow's  deep  flush,  sobb'd  out — 'Oh!  un^ 

-      defil'd! 
I  am  thy  Mother — spurn  me  not,  my  child !' 

"  Isaure  had  pray'd  for  that  lost  moiher ;  wept 
O'er  her  stain'd  memory,  while  the  happy  slept 
In  the  hush'd  midnight ;  stood  with  mournful  gaze 
Before  yonpicture's  smile  of  other  days, 
But  never  breaih'd  in  human  ear  the  name 
Which  weigh' d  her  being  to  the  earth  with  shame. 
What  marvel  if  the  anguish,  the  surprise. 
The  dark  remembrances,  the  alier'd  guise. 
Awhile  o'erpower'd  her  ? — from  iheweeper'a  touch 
She  shrank  ! — 'Twas  but  a  moment — yet  too  much 
For  that  all-humbled  one  ;  its  mortal  stroke 
Came  down  like  lightning,  and  her  full  heart  broke 
At  once  in  silence.     Heavily  and  prone 
She  sank,  while,  o'er  her  castle's  threshold-stone, 
Those  long  fair  tresses — they  still  brightly  wore 
Their  early  pride,  though  bound  with  pearls  no 

more — 
Bursting  their  fillet,  in  sad  beauty  roll'd. 
And  swept  the  dust  with  coils  of  wavy  gold. 

"Her  child  bent  o'er  her— 'Call'd  her— 'Twas 
too  late^' 
Dead  lay  the  wanderer  at  her  own  proud! gate! 
The  joy  of  courts,  the  star  of  knight  and  bard,— 
How  didst  thou  fall,  0  bright- hair'd  Ermengarde !" 

The  following  sketch  of  "Joan  of  Arc  in 
Eheims,"  is  in  a  loftier  and'^more  ambitious 
vein ;  but  sustained  with  equal  grace,  and  as 
toiiching  ill  its- solemn  tenderness.  We  can 
afford  to  extract  buta  part  of  it  :— 

'  — ;-"  WKhin,  the  light. 

Through   the   rich  glootn  of  pictur'd  windows 
flowing, 
Tiiiged  -with  soft  awful  ness  a  stalely  sight. 

The  chivalry  of  France,  their  proud  heads  bowing 
In  martial  vassalage ! — while  'midst  the  ring, 
And  shadow'd  by  ancestral  tombs,  a  king 
Received  his  birthright's  crown.  ,For  this,  the  hymn 

SwelI'd  out  like  rushing  waters,  and  the  day 
With  the  sweet  censer's  misty  breath  grew  dim. 

As  through  long  aisles  it  floated,  o'ef  th'  array 
Of  arms  and  sweeping  stoles.    But  who,  alone 
Aiid  unappiroach'd,  beside  the  altar  stone,       ;  [ingj 
With  the  white  banner,  forth  like  suushine  slream- 
And  the  gold  helm,  through  clouds  of  fragrance 

f Teaming, 
radiant  stood  ? — The  helm  was  rais'd, 
And  the  fair  faije  reveal'd,  that  upward  gaz'd. 

Intensely  worshipping  ;r— a  still,  clear  Wee, 
Youthful  but  brightly  solemn  !-^ Woman's  cheek 
And  brow- were  there,  in  deep  devotion  meek, 
Tet  glorified  with  inspiration's  trace ! 
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....  1 .."  A  triumphant  slrain, 
A  proud  rich  stream  of  warlike  melodies, 

Gush'd  through  the  portals  of  the  amique  faDe> 
Alii  forth  she  came." , 

"  The  shouts  that  fiU'd 
The  hollow  heaven  tempestuously,  were  still  d 
One  moment ;  and  in  that  brief  pause,  the  tone, 
As  of  a  breeze  that  g'er  her  home  had  blown, 
Sank  on  the  bright  maid's  heart !—' Joanne !' — 
Who  spoke  ? 

Like  those  whose  childhood  with  Aer  childhood 
gi'ew 
Under  one  roof? — '  Joanne !' — that  murmur  broke 

With  sounds  of  weeping  forth ! — She  turn'd — 
she  knew 
Beside  her,  mark'd  from  all  the  thousands  there. 
In  the  calm  beauty  of  hi*  silver  hair, 
The  stately  shepherd  !  and  the  youth,  whose  joy 
From  his  dark  eye  flash'd  proudJy ;  and  the  boy, 
The  youngest'born,  that  ever  lov'd  her  best ! 
'Father!   and  ye  my  brothers!' — On  the  breast 
Of  that  grey  sire  she  sank — and  s\yifily  back. 
Even  in  an  instant,  to  the  native  track  [more ! 

Her  free  thoughts  floW'd. — She  saw  the  pomp  no 
The  plumes,  the  banners ! — To  her  cabin  door. 
And  to  the  Fairy's  Fountain  in  the  glade, 
^yhere  her  young  sisters  by  her  side  had  play'd. 
And  to  the  nainlet's  chapel,  where  it  rose 
Hallowing  the  forest  into  deep  repose. 
Her  spirit  turn'd,— iThe  very  wood-note,  sung 

In  early  spring-time  by  the  bird,  which  dwelt 
Where  o  er  her  father's  roof  the  beech-leaves  hung, 

Was  in  her  .heart;  a  music  heard  aiid  felt. 
Winning  her  back  to  nature ! — She  unbound 

"THehelm  of  many  battles  from  her  head. 
And,  with  her  bright  locks  bow'd  to  sweep  the 
grouiidj  i 

Liftingner  voice  up,  wept  for  joy,  and  said, — 
'  Bless  me,  my  father,  bless  me  !  and  with  thee, 
To  the  still  cabin  and  the  beechen-tree, 
Let  me  return  !'  " 

There  are  several  strains  of  a  more  passion- 
ftte  character ;  especially  in  the  two  poetical 
epistles  from  Lady  Atabella  Stuart  and  Pro- 
perzia  Rossi.  We  shall  venture  to  give  a  few 
fines  from  the  former.  The  Lady  Arabella 
was  of  royal  descent ;  and  having,  ejfcited  the 
fears  of  our  pusillanimous  James  by  a  secret 
union  with  the  Lord  Seymour,  was  detained 
in  a  cruel  captivity,  by  that  heartless  monarch, 
till  the  close  of  her  life — during  which  she  is 
supposed  to  have  indited  this  letter  to  her 
lover  from  her  prison  house : — 

"  My  friend,  my  friend!  where  art  thou?  Day  by 

day, 
Gliding,  like  some  dark  mournful  stream,  away, 
My  silent  youth  flows  from  me  !    Spring,  the  while, 
Comes,  and  rains  beauty  on  the  kindUng  boughs 
Round  hat  and  hamlet:  Shmmer,  with  her  smile. 
Fills  the  green  forest ; — young  hearts  breathe 
their  vows ; 
Brothers,  long  parted,  meet ;  fair  children  rise 
Round  the  glad  board :  Hope  laughs  from  loving; 
eyes. 

"  Ye  are  from  dingle  and  fresh  glade,  ye  flowers  ! 

By  some  kind  hand  to  cheer  my  duiigeon  sent ; 
O'er  you  the  oak  shed  down  the  summer  showers. 

And  the  lark's  nest  was  where  your  bright  cups 
bent, 
Quivering  to  breeze  and  rain-drop,  like  the  sheen 
Of  twilight  stars.    On  you  Heaven's  eye  hath  been, 
Through  the  leaves  pouring  its  dark  sultry  blue 
Into  your  glowing  hearts ;  the  bee  to-  you         ' 
Hath  murmur'd,  and  the  rill-— My  soul  grows  faint 
With  passionate  yearning,  as  its  quick  dreams  paint 
Your  haunts  by  dell  and  stream,— the  green,  the 

free,  ' 

The  ftill  of  all  sweet  sound.^the  shut  from  me ! 


"  There  went  a  swift  bird  singing  past  my  cell — 
0  Love  and  Freedom !  ye  are  lovely  things ! 

With  you  the  peasant  on  the  hills  may  dwell. 
And  by  the  streams  ;  But  I — the  blood  of  kings. 

A  proud  unmingling  river,  through  my  veins 

Flpws  in  lone  brightness, — and  its  gifts  are  chains ! 

— Kings  ! — I  had  silent  visions  of  deep  bliss. 

Leaving  their  thrones  far  distant !  aiid  for  this 

I- am  cast  under  their  triumphal  car. 

An  insect  to  be  crush'd ! 

"  Thou  hast  forsslken  me  !  I  feel,  I  know  ! 
There  would  be  rescue  if  this  were  not  so. 
Thon'rt  at  the  chase,  ihou'rt  at  the  festive  board, 
Thou'rt  where  the  red  wine  free  and  high  is  pour'd, 
Thou^rt  where  the  dancers  meet ! — a  magic  glass 
Is  set  within  my  soul,  and  proud  shapes  pass. 
Flushing  it  o'er  with  pomp  from  bower  and  hall! 
I  see  one  shadow,  stateliest  ^here  of  all, — 
Thine! — What  dost  Thau  amidst  the  bright  and  fair, 
Whisp'ring  light  words,  and  mocking  my  despair  ?" 

The  following,  though  it  has  no  very  distinct 
object  or  moral,  breathes,  we  think,  the  Very 
spirit  of  poetry,  in  its  bright  and  vague  pic- 
turings,  and  is  well  entitled  to  the  name  it 
bears — "An  Hour  of  Eomance :" — 

"  There  were  thick  ^leaves  above  me  and  around. 

And  low  sweet  sighs,  like  those  of  childhood's 
Amidst  their  dimness,  and  a  fitful  sound        [sleep, 
,,   As  of  soft  showers  on  water  !  Dark  and  deep 
Lay  the  oak  shadows  o'er  the  turf,  so  still 
They  seem'd  but  picMir'd  glooms :  a  hidden  rill 
Made  music,  such  as  haunts  us  in  a  dream, 
Under  the  fern-tOfts :  and  a  tender  gleam 
Of  soft  green  light,  as  by  the  glow-worm  shed, 

Came  pouring  thro',  the  woven  beech-boughs 
And  sleep'd  the  magic  page  wherein  I  re^d   [down. 

Of  royal  chivalry  and  old  renown  ; 
A  tale  of  Palestine. — Meanwhile  the  bee 
Swept  past  me  wnth  a  tone  of  summer  hours, 
A  drowsy  bugle,  wafling  thoughts  of  flowers, 
Blueskies  and  amber  sunshine :  brightly  freej 
On  filmy  wings  the  purple  dragon-fly 


Shot  glancing  like  a  fairy  javelm  by  ; 
And  a  sweet  voice  of  sorrow  told  the 


dell 


Where  sat  the  loiie  wood-pigeon  : 

But  ere  long, 
All  sense  of  these  things  faded,  as  the  spell 
Breathing  from  that  high  gorgeous  tale  grew  strong 

On  my  chain'd  soul! — 'Twas  not  the  leaves  1 
A  Syrian  wind  the  Lion-banner  stirr'^d,  [heard — 
Thro'  its  proud,,  flofiting  folds !  —  'twas  not  the 

Singing,  in  secret  thro'  its  grassy  glen ;.:-    [brook , 

A  wild  shrill  trumpet  of  tne  Saracen 
Peal'd  from  the  desert's  lonely  heart,  and  shook 
The  burning  air  ! — Like  clouds  when  winds  are 
O'er  glitt'ring  saiids  flew  steeds  of  Araby ;      [high, 
And  tents  tose  up,  and  sudden  lance  and  spear 
Flash'd  where  a  fountain's  diamond  wave  lay  clear, 
Shadow'd  by  graceful  palm-trees !  Then  the  shout 
Of  merry  England's  joy  swell'd  freely  out. 
Sent  thro'  an  Eastern  heaven,  whose  glorious  hue 
Made  shields  dark  mirrors  to  its  depth  of  blue ! 
And  harps  were  there ; — I  heard  their  sounding 

strings. 
As  the  waste  ccho'd  to  the  mirth  of  kings. — 
The' bright  masqiie  faded  I — Unto  life's  worn  track, 
What  call'd  me  frorh  its  flood  of  glory  back  ? 
A  voice  of  happy  childhood! — and  they  pass'd. 
Banner,  and  harp;  and  Paynim  trumpet's  blast 
Yet  might  I  scarce  bewail  the  splendours  gone, 
My  heart  so  leap'ti  to  that  sweet  laughter's  tone." 

There  is  great  sweetness  in  the  following 
portion  of  a  little  poem  on  a  "  Girl's  School ;"-  - 

"  Oh  !  joyous  creatures !  that  will  sink  to  rest, 
Lightly,  when  those  pure  orisons  are  done, 
As  birds  with  slumber's  honey-dew  opprest, 
'Midst  the  dim  folded  leaves,  at  set  of  sun— ' 
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Yel  in  those  flute-like  voices,  mingling  low, 
Is  Woman's  tenderness — how  soon  her  woe  ! 

"  Her  look  is  on  you — silent  tears  to  weep,  [hour  ; 

And  patient  smiles  to  wear,  through  suflPring's 
And  sumless  riches,  from  affection's  deep, 

To  pour  on  broken  reeds — a  wasted  show'r ! 
And  to  make  idols, — and  to  find  them  clay. 
And  to  bewail  that  worship  ! — therefore  pray  ! 

'   Her  lot  is  on  you  !  to  be  found  untir'd. 

Watching  the  stars  out  by  the  bed  of  pain, 
With  a  pale  cheek,  and  yet  a  brow  inspir'd, 

And  a  true  heart  of  hope,  though  hope  be  vain ; 
Meekly  to  bear  with  wrong,  to  cheer  decay. 
And,  oh  !   to  Love  through  all  things ! — there- 
fore pray  1" 

There  is  a  fine  and  stately  solemnity,  too, 
m  these  lines  on  "  The  Lost  Pleiad  :"— 

■'  Hath  the  night  lost  a  gem,  the  regal  night  ? 
She  wears  her  crown  of  old  magnificence. 
Though  thou  art  exiled  thence — 
No  desert  seems  to  part  those  urns  of  light, 
'Midst  the  far  depihs  of  purple  gloom  intense. 

"  They  rise  in  joy,  the  starry  myriads,  burning — 
The  shepherd  greets  them  on  his  mountains 
And  from  the  silvery  sea  [free  ; 

To  them  the  sailor's  wakeful  eye  is  turning — 
Unchang'd  they  rise ;  they  have  not  mourn'd 
for  inee ! 

"  Couldst  thou  be  shaken  from  thy  radiant  place. 
E'en  as  a  dew-drop  from  the  myrtle  spray. 
Swept  by  the  wind  away  ? 
Wert  thou  not  peopled  by  some  glorious  race  ? 
And  was  there  power  to  smite  them  with  decay? 

"  Then  who  shall  talk  of  thrones,  of  sceptres  riv'n  ? 
Bow'd  be  our  hearts  to  think  on  what  we  are  ! 
When  from  its  height  afar 
A  World  sinks  thus — and  yon  majestic  heav'n 
Shines  not  the  less  for  that  one  vanish' d  star !" 

The  following,  on  "  The  Dying  Improvisa- 
t  ire,"  have  a  rich  lyrical  cadence,  and  glow 
«f  deep  feeling: — 

"  Never,  oh  !  never  more,    . 
On  thy  Rome's  purple  heaven  mine  eye  shall  dwell. 
Or  watch  the  bright  waves  melt  along  thy  shore — 
My  Italy,  farewell! 

"  Alas  ! — thy  hills  among. 
Had  I  but  left  a  memory  of  my  name. 
Of  love  and  grief  one  deep,  true,  fervent  song 
Unto  immortal  fame ! 

"  But  hke  a  lute's  brief  tone. 
Like  a  rose-odour  on  the  breezes  cast, 
Like  a  swift  flush  of  dayspring,  seen  and  gone. 
So  hath  my  spirit  pass'd  I 

"  Yet,  yet  remember  me  ! 
Friends!  that  upon  its  murmurs  oft  hav«  hung. 
When  from  my  bosom,  joyously  and  free. 
The  fiery  fountain  sprung  ! 

"  Under  the  iark  rich  blue 
Of  midnight  heav'ns,  and  on  the  star-lit  sea. 
And  when  woods  kindle  into  spring's  first  hue, 
Sweet  friends  !  remember  me ! 


"  And  in  the  marble  halla. 
Where  life's  full  glow  the  dreams  of  beauty  wear 
And  poet-thoughls  embodied  light  the  walls,        ' 
Let  me  be  with  you  there  ! 
"  Fain  would  I  bind,  for  you. 
My  memory  with  all  glorious  things  to  dwell ; 
Fain  bid  all  lovely  sounds  my  name  renew — ' 
Sweet  friends !  bright  land  !  farewell!" 

But  we  must  stop  here.    There  would  be 
ho  end  of  our  extracts,  if  we  were  to  yield  to 


the  temptation  of  noting  down  every  beautiful 
passage  which  arrests  us  in  turning  over  the 
leaves  of  the  Volumes  before  us.     We  ought 
to  recollect,  too,  that  there  are  few  to  whom 
our  pages  are  likely  to  come,  who  are  not 
already  familiar  with  their  beauties ;  and  in 
fact,  we  have  made  these  extracts,  less  w'ith 
the  presumptuous  belief  that  we  are  intro- 
ducing Mrs.  Hemans  for  the  first  time  to  the 
knowledge  or  admiration  of  our  readers,  than 
from  a  desire   of  illustrating,  by  means  of 
them,  that  singular  felicity  in  the  choice  and 
employment  of  her  imagery,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken  so  much  at  large ;— that 
fine  accord  she  has  established  between  the 
world   of  sense   and   of  soul — that   delicate 
blending  of  our  deep  inward  emotions  with 
their  splendid  symbols  and  emblems  withoiit. 
We  have  seen  too  much  of  the  perishable 
nature  of  modern  literary  fame,  to  venture  to 
predict  to  Mrs.  Hemans  that  hers  will  be  im- 
mortal, or  even  of  very  long  duration.    Since 
the  beginning  of  our  critical  career  we  have 
seen  a  vast  deal  of  beautiful  poetry  pass  into 
oblivion,  in  spite  of  our  feeble  efforts  to  recall 
or  retain  it  in  remembrance.     The  tuneful 
quartos  of  Southey  are  already  little  better 
than  lumber :  —  and   the  rich    melodies  of 
Keats  and  Shelley, — and  the  fantastical  em- 
phasis of  Wordsworth,— and    the    plebeian 
pathos  of  Crabbe,  are  melting  fast  &m  the 
field  of  our  vision.    The  novels  of  Scott  have 
put  out  his  poetry.  Even  the  splendid  strains 
of  Moore  are  fading  into  distance  and  dim- 
ness, except  where  they  have  been  married 
to  immortal  music;  and  the  blazing  star  of 
Byron  himself  is  receding  from  its  place  of 
pride.    We  need  say  nothing  of  Milman,  and 
Croly,  and  Atherstone,  and  Hood,  and  a  legion 
of  others,  who,  with  no  ordinary  gifts  of  taste 
and  fancy,  have  not  so  properly  survived  their 
fame,  as  been  excluded  by  some  hard  fata,lity, 
from  what  seemed  their  just  inheritance.  The 
two  who  have  the  longest  withstood  this  rapid 
withering  of  the  laurel,  and  with  the  least 
marks  of  decay  on  their  branches,  are  Eogers 
and  Campbell ;  neither  of  them,  it  may  be  re- 
marked,  voluminous  writers,  and  both  dis- 
tinguished rather  for  the  fine  taste  and  con- 
summate ele^nce  of  theil-  writings,  than  for 
that  fiery  passion,  and  disdainful  vehemence, 
which  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  so  much  more 
in  favour  with  the  public. 

If  taste  and  elegance,  however,  be  titles  to 
enduring  fame,  we  might  venture  securely  to 
promise  that  rich  boon  to  the  author  before 
us;  who  adds  to  those  great  merits  a  tender- 
ness and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  an  ethereal 
purity  of  sentiment,  which  could  only  ema- 
nate from  the  soul  of  a  woman.  She  must 
beware,  however,  of  becomuig  too  volumin- 
ous ;  and  must  not  venture  again  on  any  thing 
so  long  as  the  "Forest  Sanctuary."  But,  if 
the  next  generation  inherits  our  taste  for  short 
poems,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  readily 
allow  her  to  be  forgotten.  For  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  moat  touching  and  accomplished 
writer  of  occasional  verses  that  our  literature 
has  yet  to  boast  of. 
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I  AM  aware  that  the  title  prefixed  to  this  head  or  Division  of  the  present  publication,  is 
not  likely  to  attract  many  readers;  and,  for  this  reason,  I 'have  put  much  less  under  it,  than 
under  any  of  the  other'divisions.  But,  having  been  at  one  time  more  addicted  to  the  studies 
to  which  it  relates  than  to  any  other — and  still  confessing  to  a  certain  partiality  for  them — I 
could  not  think  of  letting  this  collection  of  old  speculations  go  forth  to  the  world,  without  some 
specimen  of  those  which  once  found  so  much  favour  in  my  eyes. 

I  will  confess,  too,  that  I  am  not  unwilling  to  have  itknbwn  that,  so  long  ago  as  1804, 1 
adventured  to  break  a  spear  (and  I  trust  not  quite  ingloriously)  in  these  perilous  lists,  with  two 
such  redoubted  champions  as  Jeremy  Bentham  and  Dugald  Stewart,  then  in  the  maturity  of 
their  fame;  and  also  to  assail,  with  equal  gallantry,  what  appeared  to  me  the  opposite  errors 
of  thd  two  great  Dogmatical  schools  of  Priestley  and  of  Eeid. 

I  will  venture  also  to  add,  that  on  looking  back  on  i^-hat  I  have  now  reprinted  of  these 
early  lucubrations,  I  caniiot  help  indulging  a  fond,  though  probably  delusive  expectation,  that 
the  brief  and  familiar  exposition  I  have  there  attempted,  both  of  the  fallacy  of  the  Materialist 
theory,  and  of  the  very  moderate  practical  value  that  can  be  assigned  to  Metaphysical  dis- 
ctissions  generally,  and  especially  of  the  real  shallowness  and  utter  insignificance  of  the 
thorough-going  Scepticism  (even  if  unanswerable)  to  which  they  have  been  supposed  i»  lead 
may  be  found  neither  so  tedious,  nor  so  devoid  of  interest  even  to  the  general  reader,  as  the 
mere  aimouncement  of  the  subjects  might  lead  him  to  apprehend. 


(^pril,  1804.) 

Trcates  de  Legislation  Civile  et  PermU;  precedes  de  Principes  GMraux  de  Legislation,  et  d'une 
Vue  d'un  Corps  complet  de  Droit;  termines  par  un  Essai  sur  Vinfluenoe  des  Terns  et  des 
Lieux  relativement  aux  Lois.    Par  M.  Jekemie  Bentham,  Jurisconsulte  Anglois.    Publies 

^  en  Francois  par  M.  Dumont  de  Geneve,  d'apres  les  Manuscrits  confies  par  I'Auteur.  8vo. 
3  tom.    PariSj  an  X.     1802. 


The  title-page  of  this  work  exhibits  a  ciiri- 
ous  instance  of  the  division  of  labour ;  and  of 
the  combinations  that  hold  together  the  lite- 
rary conimonwealth  of  Europe.  A  living 
author  consents  to  give  his  productions  to  the 
world  in  the  language  of  a  foreign  editor ;  and 
the  speculations  of  an  English  philosopher  are 
published  at  Paris,  under  the  direction  of  a 
redacteur  from  Geneva.  This  arrangement  is 
not  the  most  obvious  or  ixatural  in  the  world ; 
nor  is  it  very  flattering  to  the  literature  of  this 
coilijtry ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
adopted  for  sufficient  reasons, 

It  is  now  about  fifteeri  years  since  Mr. 
Pentham  first  announced  to  the  world  his  de- 
sign of  composing  a  great  work  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  morals  and  legislation.  The  specimen 
which  he  then  gave  of  his  plan,  and  of  his 
abilities,  was  calculated,  'we  think,  to  excite 
considerable  expectation,  and  considerable 
alai-m,  iij  the  reading  part  of  the  community. 


While  the  author  displayed,  in  many  places, 
great  originality  and  accuracy  of  thinking,  and 
gave  proofs  throughout  of  a  very  uncommon 
degree  of  courage,  acuteness,  and  impartiality, 
it  was  easy  to  perceive  that  he  was  encum- 
bered with  the  magnitude  of  his  subject,  and 
that  his  habits  of  discussion  were  but  ill 
adapted  to  render  it  popular  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  readers.  Though  fully  possessed 
of  his  subject,  he  scarcely  ever  appeared  to 
be  properly  the  master  of  it ;  and  seemed  evi- 
dently to  move  in  his  new  career  with  great 
anxiety  and  great  exertion.  In  the  subordi- 
nate details  of  bis  work,  he  is  often  extremely 
ingenious,  clear,  and  satisfactory;  but  in  the 
grouping  and  distribution  of  its  several  parts, 
he  is  apparently  irresolute  or  capricious;  and 
has  multiplied  and  distinguished  them  by  such 
a  profusion  of  divisions  and^gubdivisions,  that 
the  understanding  is  nearly  as  much  bewil- 
dered from  the  excessive  labour  and  com- 
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plexity  of  the  arrangement,  as  it  could  have 
been  from  its  absolute  omission.  In  following 
out  the  discussions  into  which  he  is  tempted 
by  every  incidental  suggestion,  he  is  so  anxi- 
ous to  fix  a  precise  and  appropriate  principle 
of  judgment,  that  he  not  only  loses  sight  of 
the  general  scope  of  his  performance,  but 
pushes  his  metaphysical  analysis  to  a  degree 
of  subtlety  and  minuteness  that  must  prove 
repulsive  to  the  greater  part  of  his  readers.  In 
the  extent  and  the  fineness  of  those  specula- 
tions, he  sometimes  appears  to  lose  all  recol- 
lection of  his  subject,  and  often  seems  to  have 
tasked  his  ingenuity  to  weave  snares  for  his 
understanding. 

The  powers  and  the  peculiarities  which 
\yere  thus  indicated  by  the  preliminary  trea- 
tise, were  certainly  such  as  to  justify  some 
solicitude  as  to  the  execution  of  the  principal 
work.  While  it  was  clear  that  if  would  be 
well  worth  reading,  it  was  doubtful  if  it  would 
be  very  fit  for  being  read:  and  while  it  was 
certain  that  it  would  contain  many  admirable 
remarks,  and  much  original  reasoning,  there 
was  room  for  apprehending  that  the  author's 
love  of  method  and  metaphysics  might  place 
his  discoveries  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
sfudents,  and  repel  the  curiosity  which  the 
importance  of  the  subject  was  so  likely  to  ex- 
cite. Actuated  probably,  in  part,  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  propensities  (which  nearly 
disqualified  him  from  being  the  editor  of  his 
own  speculations),  and  still  too  busily  occu- 
pied with  the  prosecution  of  his  great  work 
to  attend  to  the  nice  finishing  of  its  parts,  Mr. 
Bentham,  about  six  years  ago,  put  into  the 
hands  of  M.  Dumont  a  large  collection  of 
manuscripts,  containing  the  greater  part  of 
the  reasonings  and  observations  which  he 
proposed  to  embody  into  his  projected  sys- 
tem. These  materials,  M.  Dumont  assures 
us,  though  neither  arranged  nor  completedj 
were  rather  redundant  than  defective  in  quan- 
tity; and  left  nothing  to  the  redacteur,  but  the 
occasional  labour  of  selection,  arrangement, 
and  compression.  This  task  he  has  performed, 
as  to  a  considerable  part  of  the  papers  entrust- 
ed to  him,  in  the  work  now  before  us;  and 
has  certainly  given  a  very  fair  specimen  both 
of  the  merit  of  the  original  speculations,  and 
of  his  own  powers  of  expression-and  distribu- 
tion. There  are  some  passages,  perhaps,  into 
which  a  degree  of  levity  has  been  introduced 
that  does  not  harmonise  with  the  general  tone 
of  the  composition ;  and  others  in  which  we 
miss  something  of  that  richness  of  illustration 
and  homely  vigour  of  reasoning  which  de- 
lighted us  in  Mr.  Bentham's  original  publica- 
tions; but,  in  point  of  neatness  and  perspicuity, 
conciseness  and  precision,  we  have  no  sort  of 
doubt  that  M.  Dumont  has  been  of  the  most 
essential  service  to  his  principal;  and  are  in- 
clined to  suspect  that,  without  this  assisSance, 
we  should  never  have  been  able  to  give  any 
account  of  his  labours.* 

The  principle  upon  which  the  whole  of  Mr. 

*  A  considerable  portion  of  the  original  paper 
is  heie  omitted;  and  those  parts  only  retained, 
which  relate  to  the  general  principle  and  scope  of 
the  Bystern. 


Bentham's  System  depends  is,  that  Utility 
and  utihty  alone,  is  the  criterion  of  right  an| 
wrong,  and  ought  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the 
legislator.  This  principle,  'he  admits,  has 
often  been  suggested,  and  is  familiarly  recur- 
red to  both  in  action  and  deliberation ;  but  he 
maintains  that  it  has  never  been  followed  out 
with  sufiicieht  steadiness  and  resolution,  and 
that  the  necessity  of  assuming  it  as  the  exclu- 
sive test  of  our  proceedings  has  never  been 
sufficiently  understood.  There  are  two  prin- 
ciples, he  alleges,  that  have  been  admitted  to 
a  share  of  that  moral  authority  which  belongs 
of  right  to  utility  alone,  and  have  exercised  a 
control  over  the  conduct  arid  opinions  of  so- 
ciety, by  which  legislators  have,  been  very 
frequently  misled.  One  of  these  he  denomi- 
nates the  Ascetic  principle,  or  that  which  en- 
joins the  mortification  of  the  senses  as  a  duty, 
and  proscribes  their  gratification  as  a  sin  ;  and 
the  other,  which  has  had  a  much  more  exten- 
sive influence,  he  calls,  the  principle  of  Sym- 
pathy or  Antipathy  y  under  which  name  he 
comprehends  all  those  systems  whiqh  place 
the- basis  of  morality  in  the  indications  of  a 
moral  Sense,  or  in  the  maxims  of  a  rule  of 
Right ;  or  Vhich,  under  any  other  form  of  ex- 
pression, decide  upon  the  propriety  of  hiiman 
actions  by  any  reference  to  internal' feelings, 
and  not  solely  on  a  consideration  of  their  con- 
sequences. 

As  utility  is  thus  assumed  as  the  test  and 
standard  of  action  and  approbation,  and  as  it 
consists  ia  procuring  pleasure  and  avoiding 
pain,  Mr.  Bentham  has  thought  it  necessary, 
in  this  place,  to  introduce  a  catalogueof  all 
the  pleasures  and  pains  of  which  he  conceives 
man  to  be  susceptible ;  since  these,  he  alleges, 
are  the  elements  of  that  moral  calculation  in 
which  the  wisdom  and  the  duty  of  legislators 
and  individuals  must  ultimately  be  found  to 
consist.  The  simple  pleasures  of  which  man 
is  susceptible  are  fourteen,  it  seems,  in  num- 
ber; and  are  thus  enunierated — 1.  pleasures 
of  sense:  2.  of  wealth:  3.  of  dexterity :  4.  of 
good  character :  5.  of  friendship:  6.  of  power: 
7.  of  piety:  8.  of  benevolence  :  9.  of  malevo- 
lence :  10.  of  memory:  11.  of  imagination : 
12.  of  hope :  13.  of  association  :  14.  of  relief 
from  pain.  The  pains,  our  readers  will  be 
happy  to  hear,  are  only  eleven  ;  and  are  al- 
most exactly  the  counterpart  of  the  pleasures 
that  have  now  been  enumerated.  -  The  con- 
struction of  these  catalogues.  M.  Dumont  con- 
siders as  by  far  the  greatest  improvement  that 
has  yet  been  made  in  the  philosophy  of  hu- 
man nature  ! 

It  is  chiefly  by  the  fear  of  pain  that  men 
are  regulated  in  the  choice  of  their  deliberate 
actions ;  and  Mr.  Bentham  finds  that  pain 
may  be  attached  to  particular  actions  in  four 
different  ways:  1.  by  nature:  2.  by  public 
opinion:  3.  by  positive  enactment:  and  4.  by 
the  doctrines  of  religion.  Our  institutions  will 
be  perfect  when  all  these  differeiit  sanctions 
are  in  harmony  with  each  other. 

But  the  most  difficult  part  of  our  author's 
task  remains.  In  order  to  make  any  use  of 
those  "  elements  of  moral  arithmetic,"  which 
are  constituted,  by  the  lists  of  our  pleasures 
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and  pains,  it  was  evidently  necessary  to  as- 
certain their  relative  Vdue, — to  enable  him  to 
proceed  in  his  legislative  calculations  with  any 
degree  of  assurance.  ,  Under  this  head,  how- 
ever, ,  we  are  only  told  that  the  value  of  a 
pleasure  or  a  pain,  considered  in  itself,  de- 
pends, 1.  upon  its  intensity,  2.  upon  its  prox- 
imity, 3.  upon  its  duration,  arid  4.  upon  its 
certainty;  and  that,  considered  with  a  view 
to  its  consequences,  its  value  is  further  affect- 
ed, 1.  by  its  fecundity,  i.  e.  its  tendency  to 
produce  other  pleasures  or  pains;  2.  by  its 
purity,  i.  e.  its  being  unmixed  \vith  other  sen- 
sations; and,  3.  by  the  number  of  persons  to 
whorti  it  may  extend.  These  considerations, 
however,  the  author  justly  admits,  to  be,  still 
inadequate  for  his  purpose;  for,  by  what 
met-ns  is  the  Intensity  of  a.ny  pain  or  pleasure 
to  be  measured,  and  how,  withotit,a  knowledge 
of  this,  are  we  to  proportion  .punishments  to 
temptations,-or  adjust  thei  measures  of  recom- 
pense or  indemnification  1  To.  solve  this  pro- 
blem, Mr.  Benlham  seems  to  have  thought  it 
sufficient  to  recur  to  his  favourite  system  of 
Enumeiation  ;  and  to  have  held  nothing  else 
necessary  than  to  make  out  a  fair  catalogue 
of  "the  circumstances; by  which  the  sensi- 
bility is  affected.",,  These  he  divides  into  two 
branches — the  primary  and  the  secondary. 
The  first  he  determines  to  be  exactly  fiftetJn, 
viz.  temperament— health — strength — bodily 
imperfection— intelligence  —  strength  of  un- 
derstanding—  fortitude  —  perseverance — dis- 
positions— ^notions  of  honour  ^notions  of  reli- 
gion— sympathies — antipathies  ^-  folly  or  de- 
rangement— fortune.  The  secondary  are  only 
nine,  viz.  sex — age  —  rank— education  —  pro- 
fession— climate  — creed — government  ^  re- 
ligious creed.  By  carefully  atteiidingto  these 
twenty-four  circumstances,  Mr.  Bentham  is  of 
opinion  that  we  may  be  able  to  estimate  the 
value  of  any  particular  pleasure  or  pain  to  an 
mdiyidual,  with  sufficient  exactness;  and  to 
judge  of  the  comparative  magnitude  of  crimes, 
and  of  the  proportionate  aniount  of  pains  and 
compensations. 

Now  the  Brut  remark  that  suggests  itself  is, 
that  if  there  is  little  that  is  false  or  pernicious 
in  this  system,  there  is  little  that  is  either  new 
or  important.  That  laws  were  made  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare  of  society,  and  that 
nothing  should  be  enacted  which  has  a  diifer- 
ent  tendency,  are  truths  that  can  scarcely 
claim  the  merit  of  novelty,  or  mark  an  epoch 
by  the.  date  of  their  piomulgation ;  and  we 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  that  the 
vast  technical  apparatus  here  provided  by  Mr. 
Benthain  can  be  of  the  smallest,  service  in 
Iniproving  their  practical  application. 

The  ba,sis  of  the  whole  system  is  the  undi- 
vided sovereignty  of  the  principle  of  Utility, 
ind  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  recurring 
strictly  to  it  in  every  question  of  legislation. 
Moral  feelingSj  it  is  admitted,  will  frequently 
be  found  to  combide  with  it;  but  they  are  on 
no  account  to  be  trusted  to,  till  this  coinci- 
dence, has  been  verified.  They  are  no  better, 
in  short,  than  sympathies  and  antipathies, 
mere  private  and  unaccountable  feelings,  that 
may  vary  in  the  case  of  every  individual; 
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and  therefore  can  aiford  no  fixed  standard  for 
general  approbation  or  enjoyment.  Now  we 
cannot  help  thinking,  that  this  fundamental 
proposition  is  very  defective,  both  in  logical 
consistency,  and  in  substantial  truth.  In  the 
first  place,  it  seems  very  obvious  that  the 
principle  of  utility  is  liable  to  the  very  same 
objections,  on  the  force  of  which  the  authority 
of  moral  impressions  has  been  so  positively 
denied.  For  how  shall  utility  itself  be  recog- 
nised, but  by  a.  feeling  exactly  similar  to  that 
which  is  stigmatised  as  capricious  and  unac- 
countable ?  How  are  pleasures  and  pains,  and 
the  degrees  and,  relative  ma,gnitude  of  plea- 
sures and  pains,  to  be  distinguished,  but  by 
the  feeling  and.experience  of  every  individual  ? 
And  what  greater  certainly -can  there  be  in 
the  accuracy  of  such  determinations,  than  in 
the  results  of  other  feelings  no  less  general 
and  distinguishable  ?  If  right  and  wrong,  in 
short,  be  not  precisely  the  same  to  every  in- 
dividual, neither  are  pleasure  and  pain;  and 
if  there  be  despotism  and  absurdity  in  impos- 
ing upon  another,  one's  own  impressions  of 
wisdom  and  propriety,  it  cannot  be  just  and 
reasonable  to  erect  a  standard  of  eiijoyment, 
and  a  consequent  rule  of  conduct,  upon  the 
narrow  basis  of  our  own  measure  of  sensibility. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  by  assuming  the 
principle  of  utility,  we  do  not  get  rid  of  the 
risk  of  variable  feeling ;  and  that  we,  are  still 
liable  to  all  the  uncertainty  that  may  be  pro- 
duced by  this  cause,  under  the  influence  of 
any  other  principle. 

The  truth;  is,  however,  that  this  unaej-tainty 
is  in  all  cases  of  a  very  limited  nature  ;  and 
that  the  common  impressions,  of  morality^  the 
vulgar  distinctions  of  right  and  wrong,  virtue 
and  vice,  are  perfectly  sufficient  to  direct  the 
conduct  of  the  individual,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  legislator,  for  all  useful  purposes,  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  nature  or  origin  of 
those  distinctions.  In  many  respects,  indeed, 
we  conceive  them  to  be  much-fitter  for  this 
purpose  than  Mr.  Bentham's  oracles  of  utility. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  to  observe, 
that  it  is  a  very  gross  and  unpardonable  mis- 
take to  represent  the  notions  of  right  and 
wrong,  which  are  here  in  qnegtion,  as  depend; 
ing  altogether  upon  the  private  and  capricious 
feelings  of  an  individual.  _  Certainly  no  man 
was  ever  so  arrogant  or  so  foolish,  as  to  insist 
upon  establishing  his  own  individual  persua- 
sion as  an  infallible  test  of  duty  and  wisdom 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  moral  feel- 
ings, of  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  make  so 
small  account,  are  the  feelings  which  obser- 
vation has  taught  us  to  impute  to  all  men-, 
those  in  which,  under  every  variety  of  cir 
cumstances,  they  are  found  pretty  constantly 
to  agree,  and  as  to  which  the  uniformity  of 
their  conclusions  may  be  reaisoned  and  reck- 
oned upon,  with  almost  as  much  security  as 
in  the  case  of  their  external  perceptions. 
The  existence  of  such  feelings,  and  the  uni- 
formity with  which  they  are  excited  in  ail 
men  on  the  same  occasions,  are  facts,  in  .shortj 
that  admit  of  no  dispute ;.  and,  in  point  of  cer- 
tainty and  pj-ecision,  are  exactly  on  a  footing 
with  those  perceptions  of  utility  that  can  only 
2Q 
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be  relied  on  after  they  also  have  been  verified 
by  a  similar  process  of  observation.  Now, 
we  ar§  inclined  to  think,  in  opposition  to  Mr. 
Bentham,  that  a  legislator  will  proceed  more 
safely  by  following  the  indications  of  those 
moral  distinctions  as  to  which  all  men  are 
agreed,  than  by  setting  them  altogether  at 
defiance,  and  attending  exclusively  to  those 
perceptions  of  utility  which,  afle^r  all,:  he  must 
collect  from  the  same  general  agreement. 

It  is  now,  we  believe,  universally  admitted, 
that  nothing  can  be  generally  the  object  of^ 
moral  approbation,  which  does  not  tend,  upon 
the  whole,  to  the  good  of  mankind ;  and  we 
are  not  even  disposed  to  dispute  with  Mr. 
Bentham,  that  the  true  source  of  this  moral 
approbation  is  in  all  cases  a  perception  or  ex- 
perience of  what  may  be  called  utility  in  the 
action  or  object  which  excites  it.  The  dif- 
ference between  us,  however,  is  considerable ; 
and  it  is  precisely  this — Mr.  Bentham  main- 
tains, that  in  all  cases  we  ought  to  disregard 
the  presumptions  arising  from  moral  approba- 
tion, and,  by  a  resolute  and  scrupulous  analy- 
sis, to  get  at  the  actual,  naked  utility  upon 
which  it  is  founded;  and  then,  by  the  appli- 
cation of  his  new  moral  arithmetic,  to  deter- 
mine its  quantity,  its  composition,  and  its 
value ;  and,  according  to  the  result  of  this  in- 
vestigation, to'  regulate  our  moral  approbation 
for  the  future.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
inclined  to  hold,  that  those  feelings,  where 
they  are  uniform  and  decided,  are  by  far  the 
surest  tests  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the 
utility  by  which  they  are  suggested ;  and  that 
if  we  discredit  their  report,  and  attempt  to  as- 
certain this  value  by  any  formal  process  of  cal- 
culation or  analysis,  we  desert  a  safe  and  natu- 
ral standard,  in  pursuit  of  one  for  the  construc- 
tion of  which  we  neither  have,  nor  ever  can 
•have,  any  rules  er  materials,  A  very  few  ob- 
servations, we  trust,  will  set  this  in  a  clear  light. 

The  amount,  degree,  or  intensity  of  any 
pleasure  or  pain,  is  ascertained  by  feeling; 
and  not  determined  by  reason  or  reflection. 
These  feelings  however  are  transitory  in  their 
own  nature,  and,  when  theyoccur  separately, 
and,  as  it  were,  individually,  are  not  easily 
■recalled  with  such  precision  as  to  enableus, 
upon  recollection,  to  adjust  their  relative  val- 
ues. But  when  they  present  themselves  in 
combination?,  or  in  rapid  succession,  their 
relative  magnitude  or  intensity  is  generally 
perceived  by  the  mind  without  any  exertion, 
and  rather  by  a  sort  of  immediate  feeling, 
than  in  consequence  of  any  intentional  com- 
parison :  And  when  a  particular  combination 
or  succession  of  such  feelings  is  repeatedly  or 
frequently  suggested  to  the  memory,  the  rela- 
tive value  of  all  its  parts  is  perceived  with 
great  readiness  and  rapidity,  and  the  general 
result  is  fixed  in  the  mind,  without  our  being 
conscious  of  any  act  of  reflection.  In  this 
way,  moral  maxims  and  impressions  arise  in 
the  minds  of  all  men,  from  an  instinctive  and 
involuntary  valuation  of  the  good  and  the  evil 
which  they  have  perceived  to  be  connected 
with  certain  actions  or  habits ;  and  those  im- 
pressions may  safely  be  taken  for  the  just  re- 
sult of  that  valuation,  which  we  may  after- 


wards attempt,  unsuccessfully,  though  wiilji 
great  labour,  to  repeat.  They  may  be  coin- 
pared,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  to  thow 
acquired  perceptions  of  si^ht  by  which  the  eye 
is  enabled  to  judge  of  distances;  of  the  pro. 
cess  of  acquiring  which  we  ,are  equally  un- 
conscious, and  yet  by  which  it  is  certain  that 
we  are  much  more  safely  and  commodiously 
guided,  within  the  range  of  our  ordinary  occu- 
pations, than  we  ever  could  be  by  any  formal 
scientific  calculations,  founded  on  the  faint- 
nesS  of  the  colouring,  and  the  magnitude  of  the 
angle  of  vision,  compared  with  the  average 
tangible  bulk  of  the  kind  of  object  in  question. 

The  comparative  value  of  such  good  and 
evil,  we  have  already  observed,  can  obviously 
be  determined  by  feeling  alone ;  so  that  the 
interference  of  technical  and  elaborate  reason- 
ing, though  it  may  well  be  supposed  to  disturb 
those  perceptions  upon  the  accuracy  of  which 
the  determination  nlust  depend,  cannot  in  any 
ease  be  of  the  smallest  assistance.  Where 
the  preponderance  of  good  or  evil  is  distinctly 
felt  by  all  persons  to  whom  a  certain  combi- 
nation of  feelings  has  been  thus  suggestepl. 
we  have  all  the  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
this  preponderance  that  the  nature  of  the 
subject  will  admit ;  and  must  try  in  vain  to 
tfaverse  that  judgment,  by  any  subsequent 
exertion  of  a  faculty  that  has  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  cause.  The  established  rules  arid  im- 
pressions of  morality,  therefore,  we  consider 
as  the  grand  recorded  result  of  an  infinite 
multitude  of  experiirients  upon  human  feeling 
and  fortune,  under  every  variety  of  circutti- 
stances;  and  as  affording,  therefore,  by  far 
the  nearest  approximation  to  a  just  standard 
of  the  good  and  the  evil  that  human  conduct 
is  concerned  with,  Which  the  nature  of  our 
faculties  will  allow.  In  endeavouring  to  cor- 
rect or  amend  this  general  verdict  of  mankind, 
in  any  particular  instance,  we  not  onlysubsti- 
tute  our  own  individual  feelings  for  that  large 
average  which  is  irnplied  in  those  moral  im- 
pressions, which  are  universally  prevalent, 
but  obviously  run  the  risk  of  omitting  or  mis- 
taking some  of  the  most  important  elements 
of  the  calculation.  Every  one  at  all  ac- 
customed to  reflect  upon  the  operations  of 
his  mind,  must  he  conscious  how  difficult  it 
is  to  retrace  exactly  those  trains  of  thought 
which  pass  through  the  understanding  almost 
without  giving  us  any  intimation  of  their  ex- 
istence, and  how  impossible  it  frequently  is 
to.  repeat  aiiy  process  of  thought,  when  "we 
purpose  to  make  it  the  subject  of  observation. 
The  reason  of  this  is,  that  our  feelings  are  not 
in  their  natural  state  when  vre  would  thus 
make  them  the  objects  of  study  or  analysis; 
and  their  force  and  direction  are  far  better 
estimated,  therefore,  from  the  traces  which 
they  leave  in  their  spontaneous  visitations, 
than  from  any  forced  revocation  of  therii  for 
the  purpose  of  being  measured  or  compared. 
When  the  object  itself  is  inaccessible,  it  is 
wisest  to  compute  its  magnitude  from  its 
shadow ;  where  the  cause  cannot  be  directly 
examined,  its  qualities  are  most  securely  in- 
ferred from  its  effects. 

One  of  the  most  obviotiB  consequences  of 
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disregarding  the  general  impressions  of  mo-, 
rality,  and  determining  every  individual  ques- 
tion upon  a  rigorous  estimate  of  the  utility  it 
-might  appear, to  involve,  would; be,  to, give  an, 
additional  force  to  the  causes, by  "vyhicji  ouij 
■judgments  are,m9st  apt  to  b^  perverted,  and 
entirely. to  abrogate  the  autjipvity  of  those 
Generd  rules  by  which  alone  men  are  cpui- 
monly  enabled  to  ; judge  of  their  owti  conduqt 
with  any  tolerable, impartiality. ,  If  wp  wpre 
to  dismiss  altogether  fro.m, our  consideration 
those  authoritative  maxims, ,wl:iich. have  been 
sanctioned  by  the  general  approtjation  of  mari-; 
kind,, and  to  regulate  pvir  oonduot;  entirely  by 
a  view  of  .the  gopdand  the,  evil  that  promises 
to  be  the  consequence  of  every  particular 
action,  there,  ig  reason  to  fear,  not;  only  that 
inclination  might,  occasionally  slip  a,  falae 
vveight  into  the  scale,  but  that  many  of  the 
most  irnportant  consequences  of  our  aqtipijs 
might  be  overlooked.  Those  aptions  are  bad, 
according  to  Mr.  Bentham,  that  produce  more 
evil  than  good :  But  actions  are  perfo'rmed.by) 
individuals ;  and  a,ll  the  good  may  be  to  the 
individlial,  and  all  the  evil  to  the  community. 
There  are  innumerable  casesj  in  which  the 
idvantagesi  to  , be  gained  by  the  commission 
of  a  crime  are ,  mGalcu]a,bly  greater  (looking 
only  tp  this  world)  than  the  evils  tp  which  it 
may  expose  the  criininal.  This  holds  in  al- 
.  most  every  instance  .where  unlawful  passions 
may  be  gratified  with  very  little  risk  of  de- 
..tection.  A  mere  calculation  of  .utilities,  would 
never  prevent  such  actions;  and  the  truth 
undoubtedly  is,  that  the  grpater  part  of  men 
are  only  withheld  from  committing  them  by 
those  general  impressions  of  morality,  which 
it  is  Sie  object  pf  Mr.  Beritham's  system  to 
,  supersede.  Even  admitting,  what  might  well 
be  denied,  that;  in  all  cases,  the  utility  of  the 
individual  is  inseparably  connected  with  Ihat 
'.  of  society,  it  will  not  be  disputed,  at  least, 
that  this  connection  is  of  a  nature  npt  very 
striking  or  obvious,  and  that  it  may  frequently 
be  overlooked  by  an  individual  deliberating 
on  the  consequences  of  Kis  projected:  actions. 
It  is  in  aid  of  this  oversight,  of  this  .omission, 
of  .this  partiality,  that  we  refer  tp  tfie  Generd 
rules  o{  morality;  rules,  which,  have  been 
suggested  by  a  larger  observation,  .and  a  longer 
expetiencej  thaiiauy  individual  can  dream  of 
pretending  to,  and  which  .ha.ye  ^een  accoipt 
modated,  by  the  joint  action  pf  qui:  sympathies 
with  (ielinquents ,  and ,  vrith  sufferers,  tp  the 
actual  condition  of  hunaan  fortitude  and  in- 
firmity, If  they  be  founded,  on  utility,  it , is 
on  an  utility  that  camnot  alw;ays  be.djscpvered ; 
and  that  can  never  be ,  correctly,  estimated, ,  in 
deliberating  iipon  a.  ..partj«5ular,  .measure,,  or 
with  a  view  to  a  specific  course  of  conduct: 
.  It  is  on  an  utility  thai;  does  not  discover  itself 
till^itis  accumulated ;  a,pd.only  becpmes.ap- 

Earent  after  a  large  colle.ction  of  examples 
ave  been  einbpdied  in  proof  of  it.  Such 
summaries  of  utility,.  su(fh, records  of  uniform 
observa,tipnj  we  conceive  ,tp  be.  the  General 
ru,les  of  Morality,  by  which,  aJid-  by  .wjiich 
alone,  legislators  or  individuals.  ca,n  be  safely 
directed  in  detenmining  on  the;  propriety  p^ 
any  course  of  conduct.    They  are  observa- 


tions taken  in  the  calm,  by  which  we  must 
be  guided  in  the  darkness  and  the  terror  of 
the  tempest ;  they  are  beacons  and  strongholds 
erected  in  the  day  of  peace,  round  .which  we 
must  rally,  and  to  which.we  must  betakq  our- 
.seJives,  in  the  hour  pf,  contest  and  alarm. 

;  For  these,  reasons,  and  for  others  vrnicn  our 
.limits  will  npt  ;Bpvv  permit.us  to  hint  at,  w,e 
are  of  opinion,  that,  the  old,  estabhshed  mo- 
rality of  mankind  ought  upon  no  account  to 
give  place  to  a  bold  and  rigid,  investigation 
ipto  the  utiUty^pf.3jay  pai-ticular  act,  or  any 
.cpurse.pf  actipn  that  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  .deliberation ;  and  that  the.  safest  and 
the  shortest  way  to  tlie  good  which  we  all 
desire,  is.  ike  beaten  highway  pf.  mprality, 
which  -vpas  .formed  at  first  by  the  experience 
;of  good  and  of  ,evil. .  , 
!.  But  our  objections, dp  not  apply  merely,  to 
the. foundation  pf  Mr.  !^entharn's  new  system 
pf  morality,:    We  thjnk  the  plan  and  execu- 
tion of  the  superstructure  itself  (Jefective  in 
^ny.particulai;?.    Even  if  we  could  be  per- 
suaded^that  it  would  be  wiser  in  general  to 
follow  thedictates  of  utility  than  the  impres- 
sions of  mpral  duty,  we  should  still  say  that 
the  systeni  contained  m  these  volumes  does 
not  enable  us  to  adopt  that  substitute:  and 
.that  it"  really  presents  us  with  no  means  pf 
measuring  or  comparing  utilities.     After  pe- 
rusmg  M.  Dumont's  eloquent  observations  on 
the  incalculable  benefits  which  his  author's 
discoveries  were  to  confer  on  the  science  of 
legislation,  and  on  the  genius  and  good  fortune 
by  which  he  had  been  enabled  to  reduce 
morality  to  the  precision  of  a  science,  by  fix- 
ing a  precise  standard  for  the  good,  apd  evil 
of  our  Uves,  we  proceeded  with  the  perusal 
of  Mr.  Bentham's  endkss  tables  and  divisions, 
with  a  mixture  of  impatience,  expectation, 
and  disappointment.     Now  that  we  have  fin- 
ished our  task,  the  Is^tter  sentiment  alone 
remains;  for,. we  perceive  very  clearly  that 
M.  Dumont's  Zealand  partiality  have  imposed 
upon  his  natural  sagacity,  and  that  Mr.  Ben- 
tham has  just  left  the  science  of  morality  in 
the  same  imperfect  condition  in  which  it  was 
left  by  his  predecessors.    The  whple  of  Mr. 
Bentham's,  catalogues ,  and  distinctions  ,tend 
merely  to  point  put  tlie  Number  of  the  causes 
that  pro<Jupe  .oflr  .liappinpss  oi  niisisry,  but  by 
.no  meEins  to  ascertain  their  relative  Magnitude 
or.  force ;  and  tlie  only  effect  of  flieir  introduc- 
tion into  .the  scipnee.of  morality  seems  .to  .be, 
!tp  embarrass  a  popular  subject  with  a.technical 
nomenclature,  and  to  perplex  familiar  truths 
with  an  unnecessary  intricacy  of  arrangement. 
Qf.  the.  justice  oif  this  remark  any  one  m^y 
satisfy  hiinself,  by  turning  back  to  the  tables 
and  classifications  vjrhich  we  have  exhibited 
in.  the  former  part  pf  this  analysis,  and  trying 
if'  he  can  find  there  any  rules  for  estimating 
the, comparative  value  of  pleasures  and  pains, 
that  are  not  perfectly  familiar  to  tlie  most  un- 
instructed  of  the  species.    In  the  table  of 
simple  pleasures,  for  instance,  what,  satisfec- 
tipn.cau  it  afford  to  find  the  .pleasure  of  riches 
spt  doyni^s  a  distinct  getiusfrom  the  pleasure 
of  power, '  and.  the  pleasure  of  thp  senses— 
unless  sbnie  scale  were,  annexed  by  which  the 
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respective  value  of  these  several  pleasures 
might  be  ascertained  1  If  a  man  is  balancing 
between  the  pain  of  privation  and  the  pain 
of  shame,  how  is  he  relieved  by  merely  find- 
ing these  arranged  under  separate  titles?  or, 
in  either  case,  will  it  give  him  any  informa- 
tion, to  be  told  that  the  value  of  a  pain  or 
pleasure  depends  upon  its  intensity,  its  dura- 
tion, or  its  certainty  ?  If  a  legislator  is  desi- 
rous to  learn  vi'hat  degree  of  punishment  is 
suitable  to  a  particular  offence,  will  he  be 
greatly  edified  to  read  that  the  same  punish- 
ment may  be  more  or  less  severe  according 
to  the  temperament,  the  intelligence,  the 
rank,  or  the  fortune  of  the  delinquent ;  and 
that  the  circumstances  that  influence  sensi- 
bility, though  oomrnonly  reckoned  to  be  only 
nine,  may  fairly  be  set  down  at  fifteen  1  Is 
there  any  thing,  in  short,  in  this  whole  book, 
that  realises  the  triumphant  Introduction  of 
the  editoi-,  or  that  can  enable  us  in  any  one 
instance  to  decide  upon  the  relative  magnitude 
of  an  evil,  otherwise  than  by  a  reference  to 
■the  common  feelings  of  mankind  ?  It  is  true, 
we  are  perfectly  persuaded,  that  by  the  help 
of  these  feelings,  we  can  form  a  pretty  correct 
judgment  in  most  cases  that  occur;  but  Mr. 
Bentham  is  not  persuaded  of  this ;  and  insists 
upon  our  renouncing  all  faith  in  so  incorrect 
a  standard,  while  he  promises  to  furnish  us 
with  another  that  is  liable  to  no  sort  of  inac- 
curacy. This  promise  we  do  not  think  he  has 
in  any  degree  fulfilled  ;  because  he  has  given 
us  no  rule  by  which  the  intensity  of  any  pain 
or  pleasure  can  be  determined ;  and  furnish- 
ed us  with  no  instrument  by  which  we  may 
take  the  altitude  of  enjoyment,  or  fathom  the 
depths  of  pain.  It  is  no  apology  for  having 
made  this_promise,  that  its  fulfilment  was 
evidently  impossible. 

In  multiplying  these  distinctions  and  divi- 
sions which  form  the  basis  of  his  system,  Mr. 
Bentham  appears  to  us  to  bear  less  resem- 
blance to  a  philosopher  of  the  present  times, 
than  to  one  of  the  old  scholastic  doctors,  who 
substituted  classification  for  reasoning,  and 
looked  upon  the  ten  categories  as  the  most 
useful  of  all  human  inventions.  Their  dis- 
tinctions were  generally  real,  as  well  as  his, 
and  could  not  have  been  made  without  the 
rriisapplication  of  much  labour  and  ingenuity: 
But  it  is  novf  generally  admitted  that  they  are 
of  no  use  whatever,  either  for  the  promotion 
of  truth,  or  the  detection  of  error;  and  that 
they  only  serve  to  point  out  differences  that 
cannot  be  overlooked,  or  need  not  be  remem- 
bered. There  are  many  differences  and  many 
points  of  resemblance  in  all  actions,  and  in 
all  substances,  that  are  absolutely  indifferent 
in  any  serious  reasoning  that  may  be  entered 
into  with  regard  to  them ;  and  though  much 
industry  and  much  acuteness  maybe  display^ 
ed  in  finding  them  out,  the  discovery  is  just 
as  unprofitable  to  science,  as  the  enumeration 
of  the  adverbs  in  the  creed,  or  the  dissyllables 
in  the  decalogue,  would  be  to  theology!  The 
greater  number  of  Mr.  Bentham's  distinctions, 
however,  are  liable  to  objection,  because  they 
state,  under  an  intricate  and  technical  arrange- 
ment, those  facts  and  circumstances  only  that 


are  necessarily  familiar  to  all  mankind,  and 
cannot  possibly  be  forgotten  on  any  occasion 
where  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  them. 
If  bad  laws  have  been  enacted,  it  certainly  is 
not  from  having  fdrgotten  that  the  good  of 
society  is  the  ultimate  object  of  all  law,  or 
that  it  is  absurd  to  repress  one  evil  by  the 
creation  of  a  greater.  Legislators  have  often 
bewildered  themselves  in  the  choice  of  means; 
but  they  have  never  so  grossly  mistaken  the 
ends  of  their  institution,  as  to  need  to  be  re- 
minded of  these  obvious  and  elementary 
truths.  -'  '  . 

If  there  be  any  part  of  Mr.  Bentham's  clas- 
sification that  might  be  supposed  to  assist  us 
in  appreciating  the  comparative  value  of 
pleasures  and  pains;  it  must  certainly  be  his 
enumeration  of  the  circumstances  that  affect 
the  sensibility  of  individuals.  Even  if  this 
table  were  to  fulfil  all  that  it  promises,  how- 
ever, it  would  still  leave  the  system  funda- 
mentally deficient,  as  it  does  not  enable  us  to 
compare  the  relative  amount  of  any  two  plea- 
sures  or  palins;  to  individuals  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. In  its  particular  application, 
however,  it  is  truly  no  less  defective ;  for 
though  we  are  told  that  temperament,  intelli- 
gence, &c.  should  vary  the  degree  of  punish- 
ment or  reward,  we  are  not  told  to  what  extent, 
or  in  what  proportions,  if  should  be  varied  by 
these  circumstances.  Till  this  be  done,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  the  elements  of  Mr. 
Bentham's  moral  arithmetic  haVe  no  determi- 
nate value;  and  that  it  would  be  perfectly 
impossible  to  work  ^ny  practical  problem  in. 
legislation  by  the  help  of  them.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  eiven  if  this  were  ac- 
complished, and  the  cognisance  of  all  these 
particulars  distinctly  enjoined  by  the  law,  the 
only  effect  would  be,  to  introduce  a  puerile 
and  fantastic  complexity  into  our'systems  Of 
jurisprudence,  and  to  encumber  judicial  pro- 
cedure with  a  multitude  of  frivolous  or  im- 
practicable observances.  The  circumstances, 
in  consideration  of  which  Mr.  Bentham  would 
have  the  laws  vary  the  punishment,  are  so 
numerous  and  so  indefinite,  that  it  would  re- 
quire a  vast  deal  more  labour  to  ascertain 
their  existence  in  any  particular  case,  than  to 
establish  the  principal  offence.  The  first  is 
Temperament ;  and  in  a  case  of  flogging,  we 
suppose  Mr.  Bentham  would  remit  a  few 
lashes  to  a  sanguine  and  irritable  delinqueint, 
and  lay  a  few  additional  stripes  on  a  phleg- 
matic or  pituitous  one.  But  how  is  the  tem- 
perament to  be  given  in  evidence?  or  are  the 
judges  to  aggravate  or  alleviate  a  punishment 
upon  a  mere  inspection  of  the  prisoner's  com- 
plexion. Another  circumstance  that  should 
affect  the  pain,  is  the  offender's  firmness  of 
mind ;  and  another  his  strength  of  understand- 
ing. How  is  a  court  to  take  cognisance  of 
these  qualities'?  or  in  what  degree  are  they  to 
affect  their  proceedings  ?  If  we  are  to  admit 
such  considerations  into  our  law  at  all,  they 
ought  to  be  carried  a  great  deal  farther  than 
Mr.  Bentham  has  indicated ;  and  it  should  be 
expressed  in  the  statutes^  what  alleviation  of 
punishment  should  be  awarded  to  a  culprit 
on  account  of  his  wife's  pregnancy,  or  tha 
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colour  of  his  children's  hair.  We  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  un distinguishing  grossness  qf 
otir  actual  practice  is  better  than  such  foppery. 
We  fix  a  punishment  which  is  calculated  for 
the  common,  average  condition  of  those  lo 
whom  it  is  to  be  applied ;  and,  in  almost  all 
cases,  we  leave  with  the  judge  a  discretionary 
power  of  accommodating  it  to  any  peculiarities 
that  may  seem  to  require  an  exception.  After 
all,  this  is  the  most  plausible  part  of  Mr.  Ben- 
tham's  arrangements. 

In  what  he  has  said  of  the  false  notions 
which  legislators  have  frequently  followed  in 
preference  to  the  polar  ligh?  of  utility,  we 
think  we  discover  a  gopd  deal  of  inaccuracy, 
and  some  little  want  of  candour.  Mr.  Ben- 
thara  must  certainly  be  conscious  that  no  one 
ever  pretended  that  the  mere  antiquity  of  a 
law  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  retaining  it,  in 
spite  of  its  evident  inutility :  But  when  the 
utility  of  parting  with  it  is  doubtful,  its  an- 
tiquity may  fairly  be  urged  as  affording  a  pre- 
sumption in  its  favour,  and-  as  a  reason  for 
being  cautious  at  least  m  the  removal  of  what 
must  be  incorporated  with  so  many  other  in- 
stitutions. We  plead  the  antiquity,  of  our 
Constitution  as  an,  additipnal  reason  for  not 
yielding  it  up  to^innovators  :  but  nobody  ever 
thought,. we  believe,  of  advancing  this  plea  in 
support  of  the  statutes  agp,inst  Witchcraft.  In 
the  same  way,  we  think,  there  is  more  wit 
than  reason-  in-  ascribing  the  errors  of  many 
legislators  to  their  being  misled  by  a  metaphor. 
The  metaphor,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  has 
generally  arisen  from  the  principle  or  practice 
to  which  Mr.  Bentham  would  give  effect  in- 
dependent of  it.  The  law  of  England  respects 
the  sanctity  of  a  free  citizen's  dwelling  so 
much,  as  to  yield  it  some  privilege ;  and  there- 
fore an  Englishman's  house  is  called  his  Castle. 
The  piety  or  superstition  of  some  nations  has 
determined  that  a  criminal  cannot  be  arrested 
in  a  place  of  worship.  This  is  the  whole  fact ; 
the  usage  is  neither  explained  nor  convicted 
of  absurdity,  by  saying  that  such  people  call 
a  church  the  House  of  God.  If  it  were  the 
house  of  God,  does  Mr.  Bentham  conceive 
that  it  ought  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  criminals  ? 
In  what  is'said  of  the  Fictions  of  law,  there 
is  much  of  the  same  misapprehension.  Men 
neither  are,  nor  ever  were,  misguided  by 
Ihesa  fictions ;  but  the  fictions  are  merely  cer- 
tain quaint  and  striking  methods  of  expvpssing- 
a  rule  that  has  been  adopted  in  an  apprehen- 
sion of  its  utility.  To  deter  men  from  com- 
mitting treason,  their  offspring  is  associated 
to  a  certain  extent  in  their  punishment.  The 
motive  and  object  of  this  law  is  plain  enough ; 
and  calling  the  effect  "  Corruption  of  blood," 
will  neither  aggravate  nor  hide  ,its  injustice. 
When  it  is  ,said  that  the  heir  is  the  same  per- 
son with  the  deceased,  it  is  but  a  pithy 'way 
of  intimating  that  he  is  bound  in  all  the  obli- 
gations, and  entitled  lo  all  the  rights  of  his 
predecessor.  That  the  King  never  dies,  is 
only  another  phrase  for  expressing  that  the 
oflice  is  never  vacant;  and  that  he  is  every 
where,  is  true,  if  it  be  lawful  to  say  that  a 
person  can  act  by  deputy.  In  all  these  ob- 
servations, and  in  many  that  are  scattered 


through  the  subsequent  part  of  his  book,  Mr. 
Bentham  seems  to  forget  that  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  common  sense  in  the  world ;  and  to 
take  it  for  granted,  that  if  there  be  an  opening 
in  the  letter  of  the  law  for  folly,  misapprehen- 
sion, or  abuse,  its  ministers  will  eagerly  take 
advantage  of  it,  and  throw  the  whole  frame  of 
society  into  disorder  and  wretchedness.  A 
very  slight  observation  of  the  actual  business 
of  life  might  have  taught  him,  that  expediency 
may,  for  the  most  part,  be  readily  and  cer- 
tainly discovered  by  those  who  are  interested 
in  finding  it ;  and  that  in  a.  certain  stage  of 
civilisation  there  is  generated  such  a  quantity 
of'  intelligence  and  good  sense,  as  to  disarm 
absurd  institutions  of  their  power  to  do  mis- 
chief, and  to  administer  defective  laws  into  a 
system  of  practical  equity.  This  indeed  is 
the  grand  corrective  which  remedies  all  the 
errors  of  legislators,  and  retrenches  all  that  is 
pernicious  in  prejudice.  It  makes  us  inde- 
pendent of  technical  systems,  and  indifferent 
to  speculative  irregularities ;  9nd  he  who  could 
increase  its  quantity,  or  confirm  its  power, 
would  do  more  service  to  mankind  than  all 
the  philosophers  that  ever  speculated  on  the 
means  of  their  reformation. 

In  the  following  chapter  we  meet  with  a 
perplexity  which,  though  very  ingeniously 
produced,  appears  to  us  to  be  wholly  gratui- 
tous. Mr.  Bentham  for  a  long  time  can  see 
no  distinction  between  Civil  and  Criminal 
jurisprudence ;  and  insists  upon  it,  that  rights 
and  crimes  necessarily  and  virtually  imply 
each  other.  If  I  have  a  right  to  get  your 
horse,  it  is  only  because  it  would  be  a  crime 
for  you  to  keep  him  from  me  ;  and  if  it  be  a 
crime  for  me  to  take  your  horse,  it  is  only  be- 
cause you  have  a  right  to  keep  him.  This 
we  think  is  very  pretty  reasonmg:  But  the 
distinction  between  the  civil  and  the  criminal 
law  is  not  the  less  substantial  and  apparent. 
The  civil  law  is  that  which  directs  and  en- 
joins— the  criminal  law  is  that  which  Punishes. 
This  is  enough  for  the  legislator ;  and  for  those 
who  are  to  obey  him.  It  is  a  curious  inquiry, 
no  doubt,  how  far  all  rights  may  be  considered 
as  the  counterpart  of  crimes;  and  whether 
every  regulation  of  the  civil  code  necessarily 
Jmplies  a  delict  in  the  event  of  its  violation. 
On  this  head  there  is  room  for  a  good  deal  of 
speculation;  but  in  our  opinion  Mr.  Bentham 
pushes  the  principle  much  too  far.  There 
seenis  to  be  nothing  gained,  for  instance, 
either  in  the  way  of  clearness  or  consistency, 
by  arranging  under  the  head  of  criminal  law, 
those  cases  of  refusal  to  fulfil  contracts,  or  to 
perform  obligations,  for  which  no  other  pun- 
ishment is  or  ought  to  be  provided,  but  a  cona- 
pulsory  fulfilment  or  performance.  This  is 
merely  following  out  the  injunction  of  the 
civil  code,  and  cannot,  either  in  law  or  in  logic, 
be  correctly  regarded  as  a  punishment.  The 
proper  practical  test  of  a  crime,  is  where,  over 
and  above  the  restitution  of  the  violated  right 
(where,  that  is  possible),  the  violator  i.s  sub- 
jected to  a  direct  pain,  in  order  to  deter  f;om 
the  repetition  of  siach  offences. 

In  passing  to  the  code  of  criminal  law,  Ml , 
Bentham  does  not  forget  the  necessity  of  class- 
2q2 
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ifying  and  dividing.  Delicts,  according  to 
him,  are  either,  1.  Private,  or  against  one  or 
a  few  individuals ;  2.  Reflective,  or  agaiiist  the 
delinquent  himself ;  3.  Semipublic,  or  against 
some  particular  class  or  description  of  per- 
sons J  and,  finally.  Public,  or  against  the  whole 
community.  Private  delicts,  again,  relate 
either  to  the -person,  the  property,  the  repu- 
tation or  the  condition  :  and  they  are  distrib- 
uted into  complex  and  simple,  principal  and' 
accessory,  positive  and  negative,  &c.  &c.  The 
chief  evil  of  a  crime  is  the  alarm  which  it 
excites  in  the  community ;  and  the  degree  of 
this  alarm^  Mr.  Bentham  assumes,  depends 
upon  eight  circumstances,  the  particular  situa- 
tion of  the  delinquent,  his  motives,  his  noto- 
riety, his  character,  the  difficulties  or  facilities 
of  the  atteiflpt,  &c.  But  here  again,  we  see 
no  sense  in  the  enumeration;  the  plain  fact 
being,  that  the  alarm  is  increased  by  every 
thing  which  venders  it  probable  that  such  acts 
may  be  frequently  repeated.  In  one  case,  and 
one  of  considerable  atrocity^  there  is  no  alarm 
at  all;  because  the  only  beings  who  can  be 
affected  by  it,  are  incapable  of  fear  or  suspi- 
cion— this  is  the  case  of  infanticide  :  and  Mr. 
Bentham  ingeniously  observes,  that  it  is  pro- 
bably Owing-  to  this  circumstance  that  the 
laws  of  many  nations  have  been  so  extreiriely 
indifferent  on  that  subject.  In  modern  En- 
rope,  however,  he  conceives  that  they  are 
barbarously  severe.  In  the  case  of  certain 
crimes  against  the  community,  such  as  mis- 
government  of  all  kinds,  the  danger  again  is 
always  infinitely  greater  than  the  alarm. 

The  remedies  which  law  has  provided' 
against  the  mischief  of  crimes,  Mr.  Bentham 
says,'  are  of  four  orders ;  prevehtiVe-^repres- 
sive — compensatory — or  simply  penal.  Upon' 
the  subject  of  compensation  or  satisfaction, 
Mr.  Benthata  is  most  copious  and  most  origi- 
nal; and  undef  the  title  of  satisfaction  in 
honour,  he  presents  us  with  a  very  calm, 
acute,  and  judicious  inquiry  into  the  effects 
of  duelling ;  which  he  represents  as  the  only 
remedy  which  the  impolicy  or  impotence  of 
our  legislators  has  left  for  such  offences.  We> 
do  not  think,  however,  that  the  same  good 
sense  prevails  in  what  he  subjoins,  as  to  the 
means  that  might  be  employed  to  punish  in- 
sults and  attacks  upon  the  honour  of  individii-- 
als.   According  to  the  enormity  of  the  offence,' 


he  is  for  making  the  delinquent  pronounce  a 
discourse  of  humiliation,  either  standing,  or  on 
his  knees,  before  the  offended  party;  and 
clothed  in  emblematical  robes,  with  a  mask 
of  a  characteristic  nature  on  his  head,  &c. 
There  possibly  nlay  be  countries  wherte  such 
contrivances  might  answer;  but;  with  us, 
they  would  not'  only  be  ineffectual,  but  ridic- 
ulous. 

In  the  choice  of  punishments,  Mr.  Bentham 
!  wishes  legislators  to  recollect,  that  punish- 
merif  is  itself  an  evil  ;■  and  that  it  consists  of 
five  parts; — the'evil  of  restraint — the  evil  of 
'suffering — ^^the  evil  of  apprehension — the  evil 
■  of  groundless  persecution — and  the  evils  that 
extend  to  the  innocent  connections  of  the  de- 
linquent.' For  these  reasons,  he  is  anxious  that 
no  punishment  should  be  inflicted  without  a 
real  cause,  or  without  being  likely  to  influence 
the  will;  Or  where  other' remedies  might 
have  been  enlployed ;  or  in  cases  wheie  the 
crime  producesless  evil  than  the  punishment. 
These  admonitions  are  all' very  proper,  and,' 
we  dare  say,  sincere;  but  we  cannot  think 
that  they  are  in  any  way  recommended  by 
their  novelty. 

In  the  ^section  upon  the  indirect  means  of 
preventing  crimes,"  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
genius  and  strong'  reasoning;  though  there 
are  nmny  things  set  do wn  in  too  rash  and  per- 
emptory a  manner,  and  some  that  are  sup- 
ported with  a'  degree  of  flippancy  not  very 
suitable  to  the  occasion.  The  five  main  sources 
of  offence  he  thinks  are,  want  of  occupation, 
the  angry  passions,  the  passion  of  the  sexes; 
the  love  of  intoxication,  and  the  love  of  gain. 
As  society  advances,  all  these  lose  a  good 
deal  of  their  mischievous  tendency,  excepting 
the  last ;  against  which,  of  GOurse,the  legisla- 
ture should  be  more  vigilant  than  ever.  In 
the  gradual  predominance  of  the  avaricious 
passions  over  all  the  rest,  however,  Mr.  Ben- 
tham sees  many  topics  of  consolation;  and 
concludes  this  part  of  his  work  with  declar- 
ing, that  it  should  be  the  great  object  of  the 
criminal  law  to  reduce  all  offences  to  that 
species  which  can  be  completely  atoned  for 
and  repaired  by  payment  of  a  sum  of  moneyi 
It  is  a  part  of  his  System,  which  we  have  for- 
gotten to  mention,  that  persons  so  injjired 
should  in  all  cases  be  entitled  to  reparation 
out  of  the  public  purse. 


(lanttara,  1S04.) 
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Although  it  is  impossible  to  entertain 
greater  respect  for  any  names  than  we  do  for 
those  that  are  united  in  the  title  of  this  work, 
we  must  be  perrhitted  to  say,  that  there  are 
many  thmgs  with  which  V'e  cannot  agree, 
both  in  the  system  of  Dr.  Reid,  and  in  Mr. 


Stewart's  elucidation  and  defence  of  it.  That 
ellicidation  begins,  indeed,  with  a  remark, 
which  we  are  not  at  all  disposed  to  contro- 
vert ;  that  the  distinguishing  feature  of  Dr. 
field's  philosophy  is  the  systematical  steadi- 
ness with  which  he  has  adhered  to  the  course 
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of  correct  observation,  and  the  admirable  self- 
command  by  which  he  has  confined  himself 
to  the  clear  statement  of  the  facts-he  has  col- 
lected:  But  then  Mr.  Stewart  immediately 
follows  up  this  observation  with  a  warm  en- 
comium on  the  inductive  philosophy  of  Lord 
Bacon,  and  a  copious  and  eloquent  exposition 
of  the  vast  advantage  that  may  be  expected 
from  applying  to  the  science  of  Mind  those 
sound  rules  of  experimental  philosophy  that 
have  undoubtedly  guided  us  to  all  the  splen- 
did improvements  in  modern  physics.  From 
the  time  indeed  that  Mr.  Hume  published  his 
treatise  of  hnman  nature,  down  to  the  latest 
speculations  of  Condorcet  and  Mr.  Stewart 
himself,  we  have  observed  this  to  bea  favour- 
ite topic  with  all  metaphysical,  writers ;  and 
that  those  who  have  differed  in  alkost  every 
thijig  else,  have  agreed  in  magnifying  the  i-m- 
portance  of  such  inquiries,  and  in  predicting 
the  approach  of  some  striking  improvement  in 
the  manner  of  conducting  them. 

Now,  in  these  speculations  we  canriot  help 
suspecting  that  those  philosophers  have  been 
misled  in  a  considerable  degree  by  a  false 
analogy ;  and  that  their  zeal  for  the  promotion 
of  their  favourite  studies  has  led  them  to  form 
expectations  somewhat  sanguine  and  extrava- 
gant, both  as  to  their  substantial  utility  and 
as  to  the  possibility  of  their uUimate  improve- 
ment. In  reality,  it  does  not  appear  to  us 
that  any  great  advancement  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  operations  of  mind  is  to  be  expected 
from  any  improvement  in  the  plan  of  investi- 
gation ;  or  that  the  condition  of  mankind  is 
likely  to  derive  any,  great  benefit  from  the 
cultivation  of  this  interesting  but  abstracted 
study. 

Inductive  philosophy,  or  that  which  pro- 
ceeds upon  the  careful  observation  of  facts, 
may  be  applied  to  two  different  classes  of 
phenomena.  The  first  are  those  that  can  be 
made  the  subject  of  proper  Experiment : 
where  the  substances-  are  actually  in  our 
power,  and  the  judgment  and  artifice  of  the 
inquirer  can  be '  effectually  employed  to  ar- 
range and  combine  them  in  such  a  way  as  to 
disclose  their  most  hidden  properties  and  re-, 
lations.  The  other  class  of  phenomena  are 
those  that  occur  in  substances  that  are  placed 
altogether  beyond  our  reach;  the  order  and 
succession  of  which  we  are  generally  uhable 
to  control;  and  as  to  which  we  can  do,  little 
niore  than  collect  and  recotd  the  laws  by 
which  they  appear  to  be  governed.  Those 
substances  are  not  the  subject  of  Expenment, 
but  of  Observation;  and -the  knowledge  we 
may  obtain,  by  carefully  watching  their  varia- 
tions, is  of  'a  kind  that  does  not  directly  in- 
crease the  power  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  had  over  them.  It  seems  evident,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  principallv  in  the  former  of 
these  departments,  or  the  strict  .expenmmtd 
philosophy,  that  those  splendid  improvements 
have  been  made,  which  have  erected  so  vast 
a  trophy  to  the  prospective  genius  of  Bacon. 
The  astronomy  of  Sir.Isaac  Newton.is  no  ex- 
ception to  this  general  remark :  All  that  mere 
Observation  could  do  to  determine  the  move- 
ments of  the  heavenly  bodies,  had  been  ac- 


complished by  the  star-gazers  who  preceded 
him;  and  the  law  of  gravitation,  which  he 
afterwards  applied  to  the  planetary  systeni, 
w^s  first  calculated  and  ascertained  by  experi- 
ments performed  upon  substances  which  were 
entirely  at  his  disposal. 

It  will  scarcely  be  denied,  either)  that  it  is 
almost  exclusively  to  this  department  of  pro- 
per Experirjient,  that  Lord  Bacjon  has  directed 
the ,  attention  of  his  followers.      His  funda- 
mental maxim  is,  that  knowledge  is  povper; 
and  the  great  problem  which  he  constantly 
airlis  at  resolving  is,  in  what  manner  the  na- 
ture of  any  substance  or  quality  may,, by  ex- 
periment, be  so  detected  and  ascertained  as 
to  enable  us  to  manage  it  at  our  pleasure. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Novum  Organum  ac- 
cordingly is  taken  up  with  rules  and  examples 
for  contriving  and  conducting  experiments; 
and  the  chief  advantage  which  he  seerns  to 
have  expected  from  the  progress  of  those  in- 
quiries, appears  to  be  centered  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  man's  dominion  over  the  material 
universe  which  he  inhabits.     To  the  mere 
Ob^^rver,  therefore,  his  laws  of  philosophising, 
except  where  they  are  prohibitory  laws,  have 
but  little  application  ;  and  to  such  an  inquirer, 
the  rewards  of  his  philosophy  scarcely  appear 
to  have  been  promised.     It  is  evident  indeed 
that  no  direct  utility  can  result  from  the  most 
accurate  observation  of  occurrences  which  we 
cannot  control ;  and  that  for  the  uses  to  which 
such  observations,  may  afterwards  be  turned, 
we  are  indebted  not  so  much  to  the  observer, 
as  to  the  person  who  discovered  the  applica- 
tion.   ,  It   also  appears  to  be  pretty  evident 
that  in  the  art  of  observation  itself,  no  very 
great  or  fundamental  improvement   can  be 
expected.   Vigilance  and  attention  are  all  that 
can  ever  be   required  in  an  observer;   and 
though  a  talent  for  methodical  arrangement 
may  facilitate  to  others  the  study  of  the  facts 
that  haye  been  collected,  it  does  not  appear 
how  our  actual  knowledge  of  those  facts  can 
be  increased  by  any  new  method  of  describing 
them.     Facts  that  we  are' unable  tfl  rnodify  or 
direct,  in  short,  can  only  be  the  objects-of  ob- 
servation; and  observation  can  only  inform 
us  that  they  exist,  and  that  their  succession 
appears  to  be  governed  by  certain  general 

l^'WS.  ;  ,      ,-,       1. 

-  In  the  proper  Experimental- philosophy, 
every  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  an  increase 
of  power ;  because  the  knowledge  is  neces- 
sarily derived  from  some  intentional  disposi- 
tion of  materials  which  we  may  always  com- 
mand in  the  same  manner.  In  the  philoso- 
phy of  observation,  it  is  merely  a  gratification 
of  our  curiosity.  By  experimeni,  too.  we 
generally  acquire  a  pretty  correct  knowledge 
of  the  causes  of  the  phenomena  we  prodnce ; 
as  we  oarseiveshave  distributed  and  arranged 
the  circumstances  upon  which  they  depend ; 
while,  in  matters  of  mere  observation,  the 
assignment  of  causes  must  always  be  in  a 
good  degree  conjectural,  inasmuch,  as  we  have 
no  means  of  separating  the  preceding  pheno- 
mena, or  deciding  otherwise  than  by  analogy, 
to  which  of  them  the  succeeding  event  is  to 
be  attributed. 
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Now,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  pretty  evident 
that  the  phenomena  of  the  Hnman  Mind  are 
almost  all  of  the  latter  description.  We  feel, 
and  perceive,  apH  remember,  without  any 
purpose  or  contrivance  of  ours,  andliave  evi- 
dently no  powerover  the  mechanism  by  which 
those  functions  are  performed.  We  may  ob- 
serve and  distinguish  those  operations  of 
mind,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  attention  or 
exactness;  but  we  cannot  subject  them  to 
experiment,  or  alter  their  nature  by  any  pro- 
cess of  investigatioli.  We  cannot  decompose 
our  perceptions  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our 
sensations  with  a  prism ;  nor  can  we,  by  art 
and  contrivance,  produce  any  combination  of 
thoughts  or  emotions,  besides  those  with  which 
all  nien  have  been  provided  by  nature,  No 
metaphysician-  expects  by  analysis  to  discover 
3' new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in 
the  mind,  as  a  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth 
or  a  new  metal ;  nor  can  he  hope,  by  any 
process  of  synthesis,  to  exhibit  a  mental  com- 
bination different  from  any  that  nature  has 
produced  in  the  minds  of  other  persons.  The 
science  of  metaphysics,  therefore,  depends 
upon  observation,  and  not  upon  experiment : 
And  all  reasonings  upon  mind  proceed  ac- 
cordingly upon  a  reference  to  that  general 
observation  which  all  men  are  supposed  to 
have  made,  and  not  to  any  particular  experi- 
ments, which  are  known  only  to  the  inventor. 
— The  province  of  philosophy  in  this  depart- 
ment, therefore,  is  the  provmce  ofobservation 
wnly;  and  in  this  department  the  greater  part 
of  that  code  of  laws  which  Bacon  has  pro- 
vided for  the  regulation  of  experimental  in- 
duction is  plainly  without  authority.  In  meta- 
physics, certainly,  knowledge  is  not  power; 
and  instead  of  producing  new  phenomena  to 
elucidate  the  oldj  by  well-contrived  and  well- 
conducted  experiments,  the  most  diligent  in- 
quirer can  do  no  more  than  register  and  arrange 
the  appearances,  which  he  can  neither  account 
for  nor  control. 

But  though  our  power  can  in  no  case  be 
directly  increased  by  the  most  vigilant  and 
correct  observation  alone.  Our  knowledge  may 
often  be  very  greatly  extended  by  it.  In  the 
science  of  mind,  however,  we  are  inclined  to 
suspect  that  this  is  not  the  case.  From  the 
very  nature  of  the  subject,  it  seems  necessa- 
rily to  follow,  that  all  men  must  be  practically 
familiar  with  all  the  functioris  and  qualities 
of  their  minds ;  and  with  almost  all  the  laws 
by  which  they  appear  to  be  governed.  Every 
one  knows  exactly  what  it  is  to  perceive  and 
to  feel,  to  remember,  imagine,  and  believe ; 
and  though  he  may  not  always  apply  the 
words  that  denote  these  operations  with  per- 
fect propriety,  it  is  not  possible  to  suppose  that 
any  one  is  ignorant  of  the  things.  Even  those 
laws  of  thought,  or  connections  of  mental 
operation,  that  are  not  so  commonly  stated  in 
words,  appear  to  be  universally  known ;  and 
are  found  to  regulate  the  practice  of  those 
who  never  thought  of  enouncing  them  in  pre- 
cise or  abstract  propositions.  A  man  who 
never  heard  it  asserted  that  memory  depends 
upon  attention,  yet  attends  with  uncommon 
care  to  any  thing  that  he  wishes  to  remember;  I 


and  accounts  for  his  forgetfulness,  by  acknow . 
ledging  that  he  had  paid  no  attention.  A 
groom,  whd  never  heard  of  the  association-  of 
ideas,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the  sound 
of  a  drum;  and  the  unphilosophical  artists 
who  tame  elephants  and  train  dancing  dogs 
proceed  upon  the  same  obvious  and  admitted 
principle.  The  truth  is,  that  as  we  only  know 
the  existence  of  mind  by  the  exercise  of  its 
functions  according  to  certain  laws,  it  is  im- 
possible that  any  one  should  ever  discover  or 
bring  to  light  any  functions  or  any  laws  of 
which  men  woiild  admit  the  existence,  unless 
they  were  previously  convinced  of  their  oper- 
ation on  themselves.  A  philosopher'  may  be 
the  first  to  state  these' laws,  and  to  describe 
their  operation  distinctly  in  words ;  but  men 
must  be  already  familiarly  acquainted  with 
them  in  reality,  before  they  can  assent  to  the 
justice  of  his  descriptions. 

For  these  reasons,  we  cannot  help  thinking 
that  the  labours  of  the  meta:j)hysician,  instead 
of  being  assimilated  to  those  of  the  chemist 
or  experirnental  philosopher,  might,  with  less 
impropriety,  be  compared  to  those  of  the  gram- 
marian who  arranges  into  technical  order  the 
words  of  a  languag-e  which  is  spoken  famil- 
iarly by  all  his  readers ;  or  of  the  artist  who  ex- 
hibits to  them  a  correct  map  of  a  district  with 
every  part  of  which  they  were  previously 
acquainted.  We  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  our  own  minds  without  study  or  exertion, 
just  as  we  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge  of  our 
native  language  or  our  native  parish;  yet  we 
cannot,  without  much  study  and  reflection, 
compose  a  grammar  of  the  one,  or  a  map  of 
the  other.  To  arrange  in  correct  order  all  the 
particulars  of  our  practical  knowledge,"and  to 
set  down,  without  omission  and  without  dis- 
tortion, every  thing  that  we  actually  know 
upon  a  subject,  requires  a  power  of  abstrac- 
tion, recollection,  and  disposition,  that  falls  to 
the  lot  of  but  few.  In  the  science  of  mind, 
perhaps,  more  of  those  qualities  are  required 
than  in  any  other ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  true 
of  this,  than  of  all  the  rest,  that  the  materials 
of  the  description  must  always  be  derived 
from  a  previous  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject— that  nothing  can  be  set  down  technically 
that  was  not  practically  known — and  that  nc 
substantial  addition  is  made  to  our  knowledge 
by  a  scientific  distribution  of  its  particulars. 
After  such  a  systematio  arrangement  has  been 
introduced,  and  a  correct  nomenclature  ap- 
plied, we  may  indeed  conceive  more  clearly, 
and  will  certainly  describe  more  justly,  the 
nature  and  extent  of  our  information ;  biit  our 
information  itself  is  not  really  increased,  and 
the  consciousness  by  which  we  are  supplied 
with  all  the  materials  of  our  reflections,  does 
not  become  more  productive,  by  this  dispo- 
sition of  its  contributions. 

But  though  we  have  been  induced  in  this 
way  to  express  our  scepticism,  both  as  to  the 
probable  improvement  and  practical  utihty 
of  metaphy.sical  speculations,  we  would  by 
no  means  be  understood  as  having  asserted 
that  these  studies  are  absolutely  without 
interest  or  importance.  With  regard  to  Per- 
ception, indeed,  and  some  of  the  other  primary 
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functions  of  mind,  it  seems  now  to  be  kdmjt- 
ted,  that  philosophy  can  be  of  no  use  to  us, 
and  that  the  profoundest  reasonings  lead  us 
back  to  the  creed,  and  the  ignorance,  of  the 
vulgar.  As  to  the  la'ws  of  Association^  how- 
ever, the  case  is.  somewhat  different.  In- 
stances of  the  application  of  such  laws  are 
indeed  familiar  to  every  one,  and  there  are 
few  who  do  not  of  themselves  arrive  at  Some 
imperfect  conception  of  their  general  limits 
aind  application :  But  that  they  are  sooner 
learnedj  and  may  be  more  steadily  and  ex- 
tensively applied,  when  our  observations  are 
assisted  by  the  lessons  of  a  jiidicious  instruc- 
tor,, seems  scarcely  to  admit  of  doubt ;  and 
though  there  are  no  errors  of  opinion  perhaps 
that  may  not  be  corrected  without  the  help 
of  metaphysical  principles,  it  cannot  be  dis- 
puted, that  an  habitual ,  acquaintance  with 
those  principles  leads  us  more  directly  to  the 
source  of  such  errors,  and  enables  us  more 
readily  to  explain  and  correct  some  of  the 
most  formidable  aberrations  of  the  human 
understanding.  After  all,  perhaps,  the  chief 
value  of  such  spepulations  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  the  wholesome  exercise  which 
they  afford  to  the  faculties,  and  the  delight 
■which  is  produced  by  the  consciousness  of 
intellectual  exertion.  Upon  this  subject,  we 
gladly  borrow  from  Mr.  Stewart  the  following 
admirable  quotations : — 

"  An  author  well  qualified  to  judge,  from  his 
own  experience,  of  whatever  conduces  to  invigo- 
rate or  to  tembeUish  the  understanding,  has  beauti- 
fully remarked,  that,  '  by  turning  the  soul  inward 
on  itself,  its  forces  are  concentrated,  and  are  fitted 
for  stronger  and  holder  flights  of  science ;  and  that, 
in  such  pursuits,  whether  we'  take,  or  whethei;  we 
lose  the  game,  the  Chase  is  certainly  of  service.' 
In  this  respect,  the  philosophy  of  the  piind  (abstract- 
ing entirely  from  that  pre-eminence  which  belongs 
to  it  in  consequence  of  its  practical  applications) 
may  claim  a  distinguished  rank  among  those  pre- 
paratory disciplines,  which  another  writer  of  equal 
talents  has  happily  compared  to  '  the  crops  which 
are  raised,  hot  for  the  sake  of  the  harvest,  but  to 
be  ploughed  in  as  a  dressing  to  the  land.'  " 

pp.  166,  167. 

In  following  put  his  observations  on  the 
scope  and  spirit  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  Mr. 
Stewairt  does  notpi:esent  his  readers  with  any 
aeneral  outline  or  summary  of  the  peculiar 
doctrines  by  which  it  is  principally  distin- 
gtlished.  This  part  of  the  book  indeed  ap- 
pears to  be  addressed  almost  exclusively  to 
those  who  are  in  some  degree  initiated  in  the 
studies  of  which  it  treats,  and  consists  of  a 
vindication  of  Dr.' Reid's  philosophy  from  the 
most  important  objections  that  had  been  made 
to  it  by  his  antagonists.  The  first  is  proposed 
by  the  materialist,  and  is  directed  against  the 
gratuitous  assumption  of  the  existence  of 
mind.  To  this  Mr.  Stewart  answers  with 
irresistible  force,  that  the  philosophy  of  Dr. 
Reid  has  in  reality  no  concern  with  the  theo- 
ries that  may  be  formed  as  to  the  causes  of 
our  mental  operations,  but  is  entirely  coufiried 
to  the  investigation  of  those  phenomena  which 
are  known  ttj  us  by- internal  consciousness, 
and  not  by  external  perception.  On  the 
theory  of  Materialism  itself,  he  makes  some 
admirable  observations:  and,  after  having 
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stated  the  perceptible  improvement  that  has 
lately  taken  place  in  the  method  of  consider- 
ing those  intellectual  phenomena,  he  con- 
cludes with  the  following  judicious  and  elo- 
quent observations: — 

"  The  authors  who  form  the  most  conspicuous 
exceptions  to  this  gradual  progress,  consist  chiefly 
of  men,  whose  errors  may  be  easily  accounted  for, 
by  the  prejudices  connected  with  their  circumscribed 
habils  of  observation  and'  inquiry  ; — of  Physiolo- 
gists, accustomed  to  attend  to  that  part  aloneof  the 
human  frame,  which  the  knife  of  the  Anatpmist 
can  lay  open  ;  or  of  Chemists,  who  enter  on  the 
analysis  of  Thought,  fresh  from  the  decompositions 
of  ihe  laboratory  ;  carrying  into  the  I'heory  of  Mind 
itself  (what  Bacon  expressly  calls) '  the  smoke  and 
tarnish  of  the  furnace.'  Of  the  value  of  such  pur- 
suits, none  can  think  more  highly  than  myself;  but 
1  must  be  allowed  to  observe,  that  the  most  dis- 
tinguished pre-eminence  in  them  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  capacity  of  collected  and  abstracted 
reflection  ;  or  an  understanding  superior  to  the  pre- 
judices of  early  association,  and  the  illusioiis  of 
■popular  language.  I  will  not  go  so  far  as  Cicero, 
when  he  ascribes  to  those  who  possess  these  ad- 
vantages, a  more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  intellect : 
'Magni  est  ingenii  revocare  mentem  a  sensibus,  et 
cogilationem  a  co7isuetudine  ahducere.'  I  would 
only  claim  for  them,  the  merit  of  patient  and  cau- 
tious research  ;  and  would  exact  from  their  an- 
tagonisIB  the  same  qualifications." — pp.  110,  111. 

The  second  great  objection  that  has  been 
made  to'  the  doctrines  of  Dr.  Reid,  is,  that 
they  tend  to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophical 
curiosity,  by  stating  as  ultimate  facts  many 
phenomena  which  might  be  resolved  into 
simpler  principles;  and  perplex  the  science 
of  mind  with  an  unnecessary  multitude  of 
internal  and  unaccountable  properties.  As 
to  the  first  of  these  objections,  we  agree  en- 
tirely with  Mr.  Stewart.  It  is  certainly  bet- 
ter to  damp  the  ardour  of  philosophers,  by 
exposing  their  errors  and  convincing  them  of 
their  ignorance,  than  to  gratify  it  by  sub- 
scribing to  their  blunders.  It  is  one  step  to- 
wards a  true  explanation  of  any  phenon;pnon, 
to  expose  the  fallacy  of^n  erroneous  onej 
and  though  the  contemplation  of  such  errors 
may  render  us  more  diffident  of  our  own  suc- 
cess, it  will  probably  teach  us  some  lessons 
that  are  far  from  diminishing  our  chance  of' 
obtaining  it.  But  to  the  charge  of  multiply- 
ing unnecessarily  the  original  and  instinctive 
principles  of  our  nature,  Mr.  Stewart,  we 
think,  has  not  made  by  any  means  so  satis- 
factory an  answer.  The  greater  part  of  what 
he  says  indeed  upon  this  subject,  is  rather  an 
apology  for  Dr.  Reid,  than  a  complete  justifi- 
cation of  him.  In  his  classification  of  the 
active  powers,  he  admits  that  Dr.  Reid  has 
multiplied,  without  necessity,  the  number  of 
our  Original  affections ;  and  that,  in  the  other 
parts  of  his  doctriiie,  he  has  manifested  a 
leaning  to  the  sameextreme.  It  would  have 
been  better  if  he  had  rested  the  defence  of 
his  author  upon  those  concessions ;  and  upon 
the  general  reasoning  with  which  they  are 
very  skilfully  associated,  to  prove  the  supe- 
rior safety  and  prudence  of  a  tardiness  to 
generalise  and  assimilate :  For,  with  all  our 
deference  for  the  talents  of  the  author,  vpe 
find  it  impossible  to  agree  with  him  in  those 
particular  instances  in  which  he  has  endear^ 
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oured  to  expose  the  injustice  of  the  accusa- 
tion. After  .all  that  Mr.  Stewart  has  said,  we 
ca.n  still  see,  no  reason  for.  admitting  a  prin- 
ciple of  credulity,  or  a  principle  of  veracity, 
in  human  nature ;  nor  can  we  discover  any 
sort  of  evidence  for  the  existence  of  an  in- 
stinctive power  of  interpreting  natural  signs. 

Dr.  Reid's  only  reason  for  maintaining  that 
the  belief  we  commonly  give  to  the  testimo- 
ny of  others  is  not  derived  from  reasoning 
and  experience,  is,  that  this  credulity  is  more 
apparent  and  excessive  in  children,  than  in 
those  whose  experience  and  reason  is  mature. 
Now,  to  this  it  seenis  obvious  to  answer,  that 
the  experience  of  children,  though  not  exten- 
sive, is  almost  always  entirely  uniform  in  fa- 
vour of  the  veracity  of  those  about  them. 
There  can  scarcely  be  any  temptation  to  utter 
serious  falsehood  to  an  infant;  and  even  if 
that  should  happen,  they  have  seldom  such  a 
degree  of  memory  or  attention  as  would  be 
necessary  for  its  detection.  In  all  cases,  be- 
sides, it  is  admitted  that  children  learn  the 
general  rule,  before  they  begin  to  attend  to 
the  exceptions;  and  it  will  not  be  denied  that 
the  general  rule  is,  that  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  assertions  of  mankind  and  the 
realities  of  which  they  are  speaking.  'False- 
hood is  like  those  irregularities  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  language,  which  children  always 
overlook  for  the  sake  of  the  general  analogy. 

The  principle  of  veracity  is  in  the  same 
situation.  Men  speak  and  assert,  in  order  to 
accomplish  some  purpose :  But  if  they  did  not 
generally  speak  truth,  their  assertions  would 
answer  no  purpose  at  all — not  even  that  of 
deception.  To  speak  falsehood,  too,  even  if 
we  could  suppose  it  to  be  done  without  a 
motive,  requires  a  certain  exercise  of  imagi- 
nation and  of  the  inventive  faculties,  which  is 
not  without  labour.:  While  truth  is  suggested 
spontaneously — not  by  the  principle  of  veraci- 
ty, but  by  our  consciousness  and  memory. 
Even  if  we  were  not  rational  creatures,  there- 
fore, but  spoke  merely  as  a  consequence  of 
our  sensations,  we  would  speak  truth  much 
qftener  than  falsehood  ;  but  being  rational,  and 
addressing  ourselves  to  other  beings  with  a 
view  of,  influencing  their  conduct  or  opinions, 
it  follows,  as  a  matter  of  necessity,  that  we 
must  almost  always  speak  truth:  Even  the 
principle  of  credulity  would' not  otherwise  be 
sufficient  to  render  it  worth  while  for  us  to 
speak  at  all. 

With  regard  to  the  principle  by  which  we 
are  enabled  to  interpret  the  natural  signs  of 
the  passions,  and  of  other  connected  events, 
we  cannot  help  entertaining  a  similar  scepti- 
cism. There  is  no  evidence,  we  think,  for  the 
existence  of  such  a  principle;  and  all  the 
phenomena  may  be  solved  with  the  help  of 
memory  and  the  association  of  ideas.  The 
"  inductive  principle"  is  very  nearly  in  the 
same  predicament ;  though  the  full  discussion 
of  the  argument  that  might  be  maintained 
upon  that  subject  would  occupy  more  room 
than  we  can  now  spare. 

After  some  very  excellent  observations  on 
the  nature  and  the  functions  of  instinct,  Mr. 
Stewart  proceeds  to  consider,  as  the  last  great 


objection  to  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy,  the  alleged 
tendency  of  his  doctrines  on  the  subject  of 
common  sense,  to  sanction  an  appeal  from  the 
decisions  of  the  learned  to  the  voice  of  the 
multitude.  Mr.  Stewart;  with  great  candour, 
admits  that  the  phrase  was  unluckily  chosen; 
and  that  it  has  not  always  been  employed  with 
perfect  accuracy,  either  by  Dr.  E6id  or  his 
followers :  But  he  maintains,  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  truths  which  Dr.  Reid  has  referred 
to  this  authority,  are  in  reality  originally  and 
unaccountably  impressed  on  the  human  un- 
derstanding, and  are  necessarily  implied  in 
the  greater  part  of  its  operations.  These,  he 
says,  may  be  better  denominated,.  "  Funda- 
mental laws  of  belief;"  and  he  exemplifies 
them  by  such  propositions  as  the  following: 
"I  am  the  same  person  tO-day  that  I  was 
yesterday. — The  material  world  has  a  real 
existence. — The  future  course  of  nature  will 
re.semble  the  past."  We  shall  have  occasion 
immediately  to  offer  a  few  observations  on 
some  of  those  propositions. 

With,  these  observations  Mr.  Stewart  con- 
cludes his  defence  of  Dr.  Reid's  philosophy : 
but  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  there  was 
room  for  a  farther  vindication,  and  that  some 
objections  may  be  stated  to  the  system  in 
question,  as  formida1)le  as  any  of  those  wllioh 
Mr.  Stewart  has  endeavoured  to  obviate.  We 
shall  allude  very  shortly  to  those  that  appear 
the  most  obvious  and  important.  Dr.  Reid's 
great  achievement  was  undoubtedly  the  sub- 
version of  the  Ideal  system,  or  the  confutation 
of  that  hypothesis  which  represents  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  the  mind  in  perception,  as 
certain  images  or  pictures  of  external  objects 
conveyed  by  the  senses  to  the  sensorium. 
This  part  of  his  task,  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  he  has  performed  with  exemplary 
diligence  and  complete  success:  But  we  are 
by  no  means  so  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
uses  he  has  attempted  to  make  of  his  victory. 
After  considering  the  subject  with  some  atten- 
tion, we  must  confess  that  we  have  not  been 
able  to  perceive  how  the  destruction  of  the 
Ideal  theory  can  be  held  as  a  demonstration 
of  the  real  existence  of  matter,  or  a  confuta- 
tion of  the  most  ingenious  reasonings  which 
have  brought  into  question  the  popular  faith 
upon  this  subject.  The  theory  of  images  and 
pictures,  in  fact,  was  in  jts  original  state  more 
closely  connected  with  the  supposition  of  a 
real  material  prototype,  than  the  theory  of 
direct  perception;  and  the  sceptical  doubts 
that  have  since  been  suggested,  appear  to  us 
to  be  by  no  means  exclusively  applicable  to 
the  former  hypothesis.  He  who  believes  that 
certain  forms  or  images  are  actually  transmit- 
ted through  the  organs  of  sense  to  the  mind, 
must  believe,  at  least,  in  the  reality  of  the 
organs  and  the  images,  and  probably  in  their 
origin  from  real  external  existences.-  He  who 
is  contented  with  stating  that  he  is  conscious 
of  certain  sensations  and  perceptions,  by  no 
means  assumes  the  independent  existence  of 
matter,  and  gives  a  safer  account  of  the  pne- 
noraena  than  the  idealist. 

Dr.  Reid's  sole  argument  for  the  real  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world,  is  founded  on  the 
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irresistible  helief  of  it  that  is  implied  in  Per-^ 
ception  and  Memory;  a  belief,  the  founda- 
tions of  which,  he  seems  to  think,  it  would 
be  something  more  than  absurd  to  <;a,ll  in 
question.  Now  the  reality  of  this  generfil, 
persuasit)n,or  belief,  no  one  ever  attempted  to 
deny.  The  question  is  only  about  its  justness 
or  truth.  It  is  conceivable,  certainly,  in  every 
case,  that  our  belief  should  be  erroneous; 
and  there  can  be  nothing  absurd  in  suggesting 
reasons  for  doubting  of  its,  conformity  w^th 
truth.  The  obstinacy  of  our  belief,  in  this 
instance,  and  its  constant  recurrence,  even 
after  all  our  endeavours  tp  familiarise  our- 
selves with  the  objections  that  have  been 
made  to  it,  are  not  absplulely  without  parallel 
in,  the  history  of  the  human  faculties,  All 
children  believe  that  the  earth  is  at  rest ;  and 
that  the  sun  and  fixed  stars  perform  a  diumal 
revolution  round  it.  They  also  believe  that 
the- place  which  they  occupy  on  the  surface 
is  absolutely  the  uppermost,  and  that  the  in- 
habitants of  the  opposite  surface  must  be 
suspended  in  an  inverted  position.  Now  of 
this  universal,  practical,  and  irresistible  belief, 
all  persons  of  education  are  easily  disabused 
in  speculation,  though  it  influences  their  ordii 
nary  language,  and  continues,  in  fact,  tp  be 
the  habitual  impression  of  their  minds.  In 
the  same  way,  a  Berkleian  might  admit  the 
constant  recurrence  of  the  illusions  pf  sense, 
although  his  speculative  reason  were  suffi- 
oiently  convinced  of  their  fallacy. 

The  phenomena  Of  Dreaming  and  of  De- 
lirium, however,  appear  to  afford  a  sort  of 
experimentum  crucis,  to  -demonstrate  that  a 
real  external  existence  is  riot  necessary  to 
produce  sensation  and  perception  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  Is  it  utterly  absurd  and  ridiculous 
to  maintain,  that  all  the  objects  of  Pur  thoughts 
mjiy  be  "such  stuif  as  dreams  are  made  of^" 
or  that  the  uniformity  of  Nature  gives  us  some 
reason  to  presume  that  the  perceptions  of  ma- 
niacs afid'of  rational  meii  are  manufactured; 
like  their  organs,  out  of  the  sarfle  iiiater Jals  1 
There  is  a  species  of  insanity  known  among^ 
medical  men  by  the  epithet  national,  in  which, 
as  well  as  in  delirium  tremens,  there  is  fre- 
quently no  general  depravation  of  the  reason- 
jag  ,  and  ,  judging  faculties,  but  .where  the ' 
disease  consists  entirely  in  the  patient  inis-' 
taking  the  objects  of  his'thouipht  or  imagina- 
tion for  rear  and  present  existences.  The 
error  of  his  perceptions,  in  such  cases,  is  Pnly 
detected  by  compa,ring  them  with  the  per- 
ceptions of  other  people;  and  it  is  evident 
that  he  has  just  the  same  reason  to  impute 
error  to  them,as  they  can  have  individually 
•for  imputing  it  to  htm-.  The  majority,  indexed, 
necessarily  carries  the  point,  as  to  all  Ipraoti- 
cal  consequences :  But  is  there  any  absurdity 
in  alleging  that  we  can  have  no  absolute  or 
infallible  assurance  of  that ;  as  to  which  the 
internal  conviction  lof  an  individual  must  be 
Bupported,  a.nd  may  be  overruled'  by  the  testi-^ 
mony  of  his  fellow-oreaturers  ?  •  :        i  , 

-  Dr.  Reid  has  himself  admitted  that  "we 
•might  probably  have  been  so  made,  as  to  have 
all  the  perceptions  and  sensations  which  we 
now  have,  without  any  impression  bn  eur 


bpdily  prgans  at  alL"  But  it  is  surely  altp- 
gether  as  reaspnftble  to  say,  that  we  might 
have  had  all  those  perceptions,  without  the 
aid  or  intervention  of  any  material  existence 
at  all.  Those  perceptions,  too,  might  still  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  belief  that  would 
not  have  been  less  universal  or  irresistible  for 
being  utterly  without  a  foundation  in  reality. 
In  short,  our  perceptions  can  never  aiford  any 
complete  er  irrefragable  preof  of  the  real  ex- 
istence of  external  things ;  because  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that;  we  might  have  such  percep- 
tions without  them.  We  do  notknow,  there- 
fore, with  certainty,  that  our  perceptions  are 
ever  produced  by  external  objects;  and  in  the 
cases  tP  which-we  have  just  alluded,  we  ac- 
tually find  perception  and  its  concomitant  be- 
lief, where  we  do  kijpWiWith  certainty  that  it 
is  not  produced  by  any  external  existence. 

It  has  been  said,  however,  that  we  ha-ye  the 
same  evideiioe  for  the  existence, of  the  mate-: 
rial  world,  as  for  that  of  our  own  thoughts  or 
conceptions ; — as  we  have  no  reason  for  be- 
lieving in  the  latter,  but  that  we  cannot  help 
it ;  which  is  equally  true  of  the  former.  Now, 
this  appears  to  us  to  be  very  inaccurately  ar- 
gued. Whatever  we  doubt,  and  whatever  we 
prove,  we  must  plainly  he^in  with  consciousness. 
That  alone  is  certain-— all  the  rest  is  inference. 
Does  Dr.  Reid  mean  to  assert,  that  our  per- 
ception of  external  objects  is  not  a  necessary 
preliriiinUry  to  any  proof  of  their  reality,  or 
thijt  our  belief  in  their  reality  is  not  founded 
upon  our  consciousness  of  perceiving  them.  1  It 
is  only,  our  perceptions,  then,  and  not  the  ex- 
istence of  their  objects,  which  we  cannot  help 
believing ;  and  it  would  be  nearly  as  reason- 
able to  say  that  -we  must  take  all  our  dreams 
for  reahties,  because  we  cannot  dpubt  that  we 
dream,  as  it  is  to  assert'that  we  have  the  same 
evidence,  for  the  existence  of  an  external 
■world,  as  for  the  existence  of  the  sensations 
by  which  it  is  suggested  to  bur  min4^- 

We  dare  not  now  Venture  farther  into  this 
subject ;  yet  we  cknnot  abandon  it  without  ob- 
serving, that  the  question  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  philosophical  dnd  abstract  speculation,  and 
that  by  far  the  most  reprehensible  passages 
in  Dr.  Beid's  writings,  are  those  in  which  he 
has  represented  it  as  otherwise.  When  we 
dorisidei,  indeed,"  the  exemplarjr  candour,  and 
temper,  and  modesty,  with  which  this  excel- 
lent rftan  has  conducted  the  whole  of  his 
speculations.  We  cannot  help  -H'Ondering  that 
he  should  ever  have  forgotten  himself  so  far 
as  to  descend  to  the  vulgar  raillery  which  he 
has  addressed,  instead  of  argument,  to  the 
abettors  ef  the  Berkleian  hypethesis.  The 
'bid  joke,  of  the  sceptical  philosophSis  running 
theirndses  against  posts,  tumbling  into  ken- 
nels, and  being  sent  to  madhouses,  is  repeated 
at  least  ten  times  in,  dilTerent  parts, of  Dr. 
Eeid's  publications,  a,nd  really  seems  to  have 
been  considered  is  an  objection  nfat  less  forci- 
ble than  facetieus.  ^  Yet  Dr.  Reid  surely  could 
not  be  igiiorant  that  those  who  have  questioned 
the  reality  of  a;  inaterial  universe,  never  af- 
fected to  have  perceptions,  ideas,  and  sensa- 
tions, of  a  different  nature  from  other  peoplfe. 
The  debate  was  merely  about  the  origin  of 
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•these  sensations ;  and  could  not  possibly  affect 
the  conduct  or  feelings  of  the  individual.  The 
sceptic,  therefore,  who  has  been  taught  by 
experience  that  certain  perceptions  are  con- 
nected with  unpleasant  sensations,  will  avoid 
the  occasions  of  them  as  carefully  as  those 
who  look  upon  the  object  of  their  perceptions 
as  external  realities.  Notions  and  sensations 
he  cannot  deny  to  exist;  and  this  limited 
faith  will  regulate  his  conduct  exactly  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  more  extensive  creed  of 
his  antagonists.  We  are  persuaded  that  Mr. 
Stewart  would  reject  the  aid  of  such  an  argu- 
ment for  the  existence  of  an  external  world. 

The  length  to  which  these  observations 
have  extended,  deters  us  from  prosecuting 
any  farther  our  remarks  on  Dr.  Reid's  philoso- 
phy. The  other  points  in  which  it  appears  to 
us  that  he  ha^  left  his  system  vulnerable  are, 
his  explanation  of  our  idea  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  his  speculations  on  the  question  of  liberty 


and  necessity.  In  the  former,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  he  has  dogmatised,  with  a  de- 
gree of  confidence  which  is  scarcely  justified 
by  the  cogency  of  his  arguments ;  and  has 
endeavoured  to  draw  ridicule  on  the  reasoning 
of  his  antagonists,  by  illustrations  that  are  ut- 
terly inapplicable.  In  the  latter,  also,  he  has 
made  something  more  than  a  just  use  of  the 
prejudices  of  men  and  the  ambiguity  of  lan- 
guage ;  and  has  more  than  once  been  guilty, 
if  we  be  not  mistaken,  of  what,  in  a  less 
respectable  author,  we  should  nOt  have  scru- 
pled to  call  the  most  palpable  sophistry.  We 
are  glad  that  our  duty  does  not  require  us  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  this  very  per- 
plexing controversy ;  though  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  remark;  that  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary to  find  the  dependence  of  human 
actions  on  Motives  so  positively  denied  by 
those  very  philosophers  with  whom  the  doc- 
trine of  Causation  is  of  such  high  authority. 


(®ctob£r,  1806.) 

Memoirs  of  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley,  to  the  "year  1795,  written  by  himself:  With  a  Continuation  to 
the  time  of  his  decease,  by  his  Son  Joseph  Priestley;  and  Observations  on  his  Writings.  By 
Thomas  Coopek,  President  Judge  of  the  Fourth  District  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Reverend 
William  Christie.    8vo.  pp.  481.    London :  1805. 


Dr.  Priestley  has  written  more,  we  be- 
lieve, and  on  a  greater  variety  of  subjects, 
than  any  other  English  author;  and  probably 
believed,  as  his  friend  Mr.  Cooper  appears  to 
do  at  this  moment,  that  his  several  publica- 
tions were  destined  to  make  an  Eera  in  the 
respective  branches  of  speculation  to  which 
they  bore  refelrence.  We  are  not  exactly  of 
that  opinion :  But  we  think  Dr.  Priestley  a 
person  of  no  common  magnitude  in  the  his- 
tory of  English  literature ;  and  have  perused 
this  miscellaneous  volume  with  more  interest 
than  we  have  usually  found, in  pubUcations 
of  the  same  description.  The  memoirs  are 
written  with  great  conciseness  and  simplicity, 
and  present  a  very  singular  picture  of  that  in- 
defatigable activity,  that  bigotted  vanity,  that 
precipitation,  cheerfulness,  and  sincerity, 
which  made  up  the  character  of  this  restless 
philosopher.  The  observations  annexed  by 
Mr.  Cooper  are  the  work,  we  think,  of  a  pow- 
erful, presumptuous,  and  most  untraotable 
understanding.  They  are  written  in  a  defy- 
ing, dogmatical,  unaccommodating  style :  with 
much  force  of  reasoning,  in  many  places,  but 
often  vidth  great  rashness  and  arrogance ;  and 
occasionally  with  a  cant  of  philosophism,  and 
a  tang  of  party  politics,  which  communicate 
an  air  of  vulgarity  to  the  whole  work,  and  ir- 
resistibly excite  a  smile  at  the  expense  of  this 
magnanimous  despiser  of  all  sorts  of  prejudice 
and  bigotry.* 

*  I  omit  now  a  very  considerable  portion  of  this 
review,  containing  a  pretty  full  account  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  life  and  conversation,  and  of  his  various 
publications  on  subjects  of  theology,  natural  philoso- 
phy, and  chemistry;  retainiiig  only  the  following 
examination  of  his  doctrine  oiMaterialism. 


In  the  Second  part  of  his  book,  Mr.  Cooper 
professes  to  estimate  the  Metaphysical  wri- 
tings of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  delivers  a  long  and 
very  zealous  defence  of  the  doctrines  of  Ma- 
teriahsm,  and  of  the  Necessity  of  human  ac- 
tions. A  good  deal  of  learning  and  a  good 
deal  of  talent  are  shown  in  this  production ; 
But  we  believe  that  most  of  our  readers  will 
be  surprised  to  find  that  Mr.  Cooper  con- 
siders both  these  questions  as  having  been 
finally  set  at  rest  by  the  disquisitions  of  his 
learned  friend ! 

"  Indeed,"  he  observes,  "  (hose  questions  must 
now  be  considered  as  settled ;  for  those  who  can 
resist  Colliiis'  philosophical  inquiry,  the  seption  of 
Dr.  Hartley  on  the  mechanism  of  the  mind,  and 
the  review  of  the  siibject  taken  by  Dr.  Priestley 
and  his  opponents,  are  not  to  be  reasoned  with. 
Interest  reipuUiciB  ut  denique  sit  finis  litmm,  is  a 
maxim  of  technical  law.  It  will  apply  equally  to 
the  republic  of  letters ;  and  the  time  seems  ro  have 
arrived,  when  the  separate  existence  of  the  human 
Soul,  the  freedom  of  the  Will,  and  the  eternal 
duratlort  of  Future  punishment,  like  the  doctrines 
of  the  Triniiy  !  and  Transubstantiation,  may  be 
regarded  as  no  longer  entitled  to  public  discus- 
sion."— p.  335. 

The  advocates  of  Necessity,  we  know,  have 
long  been  pretty  much  of  this  opinion ;  and 
we  have  no  inclination  to  disturb  them  ■  at 
present  with  any  renewal  of  the  controversy : 
But  we  really  did  not  know  that  the  advo- 
cates of  Materialism  laid  claim  to  the  same 
triumf)h ;  and  certainly  find  some  difficulty  in 
admitting  that  all  who  believe  in  the  existence 
of  mind  are  unfit  to  be  reasoned  with.  To  us, 
indeed,  it  has  always  appeared  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  prove  the  existence  of  mind, 
than  tte  existence  of  matter ;  and  with  what- 
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ever  contempt  Mr.  Cooper  and  his  friends  may 
■regard  us,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say  a  word 
Or  two  in  defence  of  the  vulgar  opinion. 

The  sum  of  the  argument  against  the  exist- 
ence of  mind,  in  case  any  of  our  readers 
should  be  ignorant  of  it,  is  shortly  as  follows. 
The  phenomena  of  thinking;  or  perception, 
are  -always  found  connected  with  a  certain 
mass  of  organised  matter,  and  have  never 
been  known  to  exist  in  a  separate  or  detached 
state.  It  seems  natural,  therefore,  to  consider 
them  as  qualities  of  that  substance  :  Nor  is  it 
any  objection  to  say,  that  the  quality  of  think- 
ing has  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  afRnity  to 
any  of  the  other  qualities  with  which  we 
know  matter  to  be  endowedi     This  is  equally 
true  of  all  the  primary  qualities  of  matter, 
when  compared  with  each  other.     Solidity, 
for  instance,  bears  no  sort  of  resemblance  or 
afRnity  to  extension ;  nor  is  there  any  other 
reason  for  our  consiclering  them  as  qualities 
of  the  same  substance,  but  that  they  are  al- 
ways found  in  conjunction — that  they  occupy 
the  same  portion  of  space,  and  present  them- 
selves together,  on  all  occasions,  to  our  obser- 
vation.   Now,  this  maybe  said,. with  equal 
force,  of  the  quality  of  thinking.     It  is  al- 
ways found  in  conjunction  with  a  certain  mass 
of  solid  and  extended  matter-^-it  inhabits  the 
same  portion  of  space,  and  presents  itself  in- 
variably along  with  those  other  qualities  the 
assemblage  of  which  makes  up  our  idea  of 
organised  matter.     Whatever  substratum  can 
support  and  unite  the  qualities  of  solidity  and 
extension,  may  therefore  support  the  quality 
of  thinking  also ;  and  it  is  eminently  unphilo- 
sophical  to  suppose,  that  it  inheres  in  a  sepa- 
rate substance  to  which  we  should  give  the 
appellation  of  Mind.     All  the  phenomena  of 
thought,  it  is  said,  may  be  resolved  by  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  Hartley,  into  perception  and 
associatiori.      Now,  perception  is   evidently 
produced    by  certain  mechanical   impulses 
upon  the  nerves,  transmitted  to   the  brain, 
and  can   therefore  be  directly  proved  to  be 
merely  a  peculiar  species  of  motion  j  and  as- 
sociation is  something  very  like  the  vibration 
of  musical  cords  in  juxtaposition,  and  is  strictly 
within  the  analogy  of  material  movement. 

In  answering  this  argument,  we  will  fairly 
confess  that  we  have  no  distinct  idea  of  Sub- 
stance;  and  that  we  are  perfectly  aware 
that  it  is  impossible  to  combine  three  propo- 
sitions upon  the  subject,  without  involving  a 
contradiction.  -  AH  that  we  know  of  substance, 
are  its  qualities ;  yet  qualities  rriust  belong  to 
something — and  of  tlat  something  lo  which 
th.ey  belong,  ?ind-  by  which  they  are  united, 
vfe  neither  know  anything  nor  can  form  any 
conception.-  We  cannot  help  believing  that  it 
exists;  but  we  have  no  distinct  notion  as  to 
the  mode  of  its  existence. 

Adn;iitting  this,  therefore,  in  the  first  place, 
we  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
it  seems  a  little  disorderly  and  unphilosophi- 
cal,  to  class  sperception  among  the  qualities 
of  matter,  when  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  by 
means  of  perception  alone  that  we  get  any 
notion  of  matter  or  its  qualities ;  and  that  it 
is  possible,  with  perfect  oonsistencyj  to  main- 


tain the  existence  of  our  perceptions,  and  to 
deny  that  of  matter  altogether.  The  other 
qualities  of  matter  are  perceived  by  us ;  but 
perception  cannot  be  perceived :  And  all  we 
know  about  it  is,  that  it  is  that  by  which  we 
perceive  every  thing  else.  It  certainly  does 
sound  somewhat  absurd  and  unintelligible, 
therefore,  to  say, "  that  perception  is  that 
quality  of  matter  by  which  it  becomes  con- 
scious of  its  own  existence,  and  acquainted 
with  its  other  qualities :  Since  it  is  plain  that 
this  is  not  a  quality,  but  a  knowledge  of  quali- 
ties; and  that  the  percipient  must  necessarily 
be  distinct  from  that  Which  is  perceived.  We 
must  always  begin  with  perception  ;  and  the 
followers  of  Berkeley  will  tell  us,  that  we 
must  end  there  also.  At  all  events,  it  certainly 
never  entered  into  the  head  of  any  plain  man 
to  conceive  that  the  faculty  of  perception  was 
itself  one  of  the  qualities  with  vhich  that 
faculty  made  him  acquainted  :  or  that  it  could 
possibly  belong  to  a  substance,  which  his 
earliest  intimations  and  most  indestructible 
impressions  taught  him  to  regard  as  some- 
thing-esternal  and  separate.* 

This,  then,  is  the  first  objection  to  the  doc- 
trine of  Materialism,  —  that  it  makes  the 
faculty  of  perception  a  quality  of  the  thing 
perceived  ;  and  converts,  in  a  way  that^tnust 
at  first  sight  appear  absurd  to  all  mankind, 
our  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  matter  into 
another  quality  of  the, same  substance.  The 
truth  is,  however,  that  it  is  a  gross  and  un- 
warrantable abuse  of  language,  to  call  percep- 
tion a  quality  at  all.  It  is  an  act  or  an  event — 
a  fact  or  a  phenomenon — of  which  the  percipi- 
ent is  conscious:  but  it  cannot  be  intelligibly 
conceived  as  a  quality;  and,  least  of  all,  as  a 
quality  of  that^ubstance  which  is  known  to 
us  as  solid  and  extended.  1st,  All  the  qualities 
of  matter,  it  has  been  already  stated,  are  per- 
ceived by  the  senses :  but  the  sensation  itself 
cannot  be  so  perceived ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  call 
it  an  object  of  sense,  without  the  grossest  per- 
version of  la.ngTaage.  2dly,  All  the  qualities 
of  matter  have  a  direct  reference  to  Spate  or 
extension  ;  and  are  conceived,  in  some  mea- 
sure, as  attributes  or  qualities  of  the  space 
within  which  they  exist.  When  we  say  that 
a  particular  body  is  solid,  we  mean  merely 
that  a  certain  portion  of  space  is  impenetra- 
ble :   when  we  say  that  it  is  coloured,  we 


*  We  are  not  very  partial  to  the  practice  of  quo- 
ting poetry  in  illnstration  of  metaphysics;  but  the 
following  lines  seem  to  express  so  forcibly  the  uni- 
versal and  natural  impression  of  mankind  on  this 
.subject,  that  we  cannot  help  offering  them  to  the 
consideration  of  the  reader.  ' 

"  Am  I  but  what  I  seem,  mere  flesh  and  b'ood  ? 
A  branching  channel,  and  a  mazy  flood  ? 
The  pijrple  stream,  that  through  my  vessels  glides, 
Dull  and  unconscious  flows  like  common  tides. 
The  pipes,  through  which  the  circling  juices  stray, 
Are  not  that  thinking  I,  no  more^than  they. 
This  frame,  compacted  with  transcerident  skill,    ^ 
Of  moving  joints,  obedient  to  my  will, 
Nurs'd  from  the  fruitful  glebe  like  yonder  tree, 
Waxes  and  wastes':   I  call  it  mike,  not  me.  _ 
New  matter  still  the  mould'ring  mass  sustains  j 
The  mansion  chang'd,  the  tenant  still  remains, 
And,  from  the  fleeting  stream  repair'd  by  food, 
Distinct,  as  is  the  swimmer  from  the  flood." 
2R 
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mean  that  the  same  portion  of  space  appears 
of  one  hue,-^and  so  of  the  other  .quahties : 
but  sensation  or  thought  is  never  conceived 
so  to  occupy  space,  or  to  characterise  it ;  ,nof 
can  those  faculties  be  at:  all '  conceived-  as 
being  merely  definite  portions  of  space,  em- 
dued  with  perceptible  properties.  In  the  third 
place,  all  the  primary  qualities  of  matter  are 
inseparable  from  it,  and  enter  necessarily  into 
its  conception  and  definition.  'All  matter 
must  necessarily  be  conceived,  as  extended, 
solid,  and  figured  :■  and  -  also  as- universally 
capable  of  all  the  secondaj;y,  qualities.  It  is 
obviousj  however,  that  thought  or  sensation 
is  not  an  hiseparable  ■  attribute  of  matter  ;■-  as 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  matter  is  entirely 
destitute  of  it ;  and  it  is  found  in  Connection 
only  with  those  parts-  vchich  we  term  orgun- 
ised,;  and  with  those,  only  while  they  are 
in  a  certain  state,  which  we  call  alive.  If 
it  be  said,  however,  that  thought  may  re- 
semble those  accidental  qualities  of  matter, 
such  as  heat  or  colour,  which  are  not  insepa- 
rable or  permanent;  then  we  reply,  that 
neither  of  these  things  can,  in  strictness,  be 
termed  qualities  of  matter,  more  than  thought 
or  sensation  :  They  are  themselves'  substan- 
ces, or  matter  possessed  of  inseparable  and 
pecuEar  qualities,  as  well  as  those  which 
address  themselves  to  the  other  senses.  Light 
is  a  material  substance,  from  which  the 
qnahty  of  colour  is  inseparable ;  and  heat  is, 
a  material  substance,  which  has  universally 
the  quality  of  exciting  the  sensation  of 
warmth:  arid  both  address  themselves  to, 
arid  are  distinctly  perceived  through,  bur 
senses.  If  thought  be  allowed  to  be  a  sub- 
stance in  this  sense,  it  will  remain  to  show 
that  it  also  is  material ;  by  being  referable  to 
space,  capable  of  subsisting  in  every  sort  Of 
body,  of  being  perceived  by  the  senses,  of 
being  transferred  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  liable  to  attraction,  repulsion,  condensa- 
tion, or  reflection — like  heat  or  light. 

It  is  to  be  remarked  also,  that  wherever 
any  proper  quality,  primary  or  secondary,  can 
be  ascribed  generally  to  any  perceptible  body 
or  mass  of  matter,  that  quality  must  exist  and 
be  recognised  ifi  every  part  of  it.  If  the  whole 
of  any  such  body  is  hard,  or  coloured,  or 
weighty,  or  hot,  or  cold,  every  part  of  it, 
whether  merely  considered  and"  examined  as 
separable,  or  actually  separated'and  detached, 
must  be  hard,  coloured,  and,  weighty  also: 
these  qualities  being  truly  conditions,  and,  in 
fact,  the  only,  real  proofs  of  the  material  ex- 
istence of  such  a  body,  and  of  all  the  parts  of 
it.  But  though  thought  or  volition  may  be 
said  to  have  their  residence  somewhere  with-; 
in  a  human  body,  they  certainly  are  not  quali- 
ties of  its  material  mass,  in  thissense ;  or  to 
the  effect  of  being  sensibly  present  in  every 
part  or  pbrtion  of  it ! .  We  never,  at  least, 
have  happened  to  hear  it  surmised  that  there 
is  thought  in  the  elbow-joint,  or  volition  in 
the  nail  of  the  great  toe ;  and  if  it  be  said 
that  these  phenomena  are  results  only  of  the 
hving  organisation  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  is  a  substantial  abandonment  of  the 
whole  argument,  and  an  admission  that  they 


are  not  qualities  «f  matter  {{or  results  and 
qualities  belong  not  to  the  same  category),  iat 
mere  facts  or  phenomena,  ol  a.  totally  different 
description,  for  the  production  of,  which  the 
apparatus  of  some  such  organisation  may^  -for 
the,  time,  be  necessary. ,  •■      ,    - 

But  the  material  thing  is,  that  it  is  not  to 
the  whole  mass  of  our  bodies,  or  their  hving 
organisation  in  general,  that  these  phenomena 
are  said  by  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  disciples  to 
belong,  as  proper  qualities.  On  the  contrary, 
they  distinctly  admit  that  they  are  not  qualities 
of  that  physical  mass  generally,, nor  even  of 
those  finer  .parts  of  it  which  constitute  our 
orgaiis  of-  sense.  They  admit  that  the  eye 
and  the  ear  act  the  parts  merely,  of  optical  or 
acoustic  instruments;  and  areionly'.useful  in 
transmitting  impulses  (or,  it  may  be;  fine  sub- 
stances) to  the  nervous  part  of  thchrairi-.  of 
which  alone,  therefore,  and  indeed  only  of  its 
minute  and  invisible  portions,  these  singular 
phenomena  are  alleged  to  be  proper  physical 
qualities!  It  is  difficult,  we  think,  to  make 
the  absurdity  of  such  a  doctrine  more  apjja- 
rent  than  by  this  plain  statement  of  its  import 
and  amount.  The  only  groutid,  it  inust  always 
be  reoallected,  for  holding  that  mind  and  all 
its  phenomena  are  mere  qualities  of  matter,  is 
the  broad,  and  popular  one,  that  we  always 
find  them  connected  with  a  certain  insihU 
mass  of  organised  matter,  called  a  living  body: 
But  when .  it  is  admitted  that  they  are  not 
qualities  of  this  mass  generally,  or  even  of 
any-part  of  it  which  is  visible  or  perceptible 
by  our  senses,  the  allegation  of  their  being 
mere  material  qualities  of  a  part  of  the  brain, 
must  appear  not  merely  gratuitous,  but  incon- 
sistent and  absolutely  absurd.  If  the  eye 
and  the  ear,  with  fheir  delicate  structures 
and  fine  sensibility,  are  but  vehicles  and  ap- 
paratus, why  should  the  attenuated  and  un- 
known tissues  of  the  cerebral  nerves  be  sup- 
posed to  be  any  thing  else  ?  or  why  should 
the  resulting  sensations,  to  which  both  are 
apparently  ministrant,  and  no  more  than  min- 
istrant,  and  which  have  no  conceivable"  re- 
semblance or  analogy  to  any  attribute  of  mat- 
ter, but  put  on  the  list  of  the  physical  qualities 
of  the  latter — which  is  of  itself  too  slight  and 
subtle  to  enable  us  to  say  what  .are  its  com- 
mon physical  qualities'?  But  we  have  yet 
another  consideration  to  suggest,  before  final- 
ly closing  this  discussion. 

It  probably  has  not  escaped  observation, 
that  throughout  the  preceding  argument,  we 
have  allowed  the  advocates  for  Materialism 
to  assume  that  what  (to  oblige  them)  we  have 
called  thought  or  perception  generally,  was 
one  uniform  and  identical  thing;  to  which, 
therefore,  the  appellation  of  a  quality  might 
possibly  be  given,  without  manifest  and  pal- 
pable absurdity.  But  in  reality  there  is  no 
ground,  or  even  room,  for  claiming  such  an 
allowance.  The  acts  or  functions  which  we 
ascribe  to  mind,  are  at  all  events  not  one,  but 
mariy  and  diverse.  Perception  no  doubt  is 
one  of  them—but  it  is  not  identical  witli  sen- 
sation; and  still  less  with  memory  or  imagi- 
nation, or  vbhtion, — or  with  love,  anger,  fear, 
deliberation,  or  hatred.    Each  of  these,  on  the 
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contrary,  is  a  separate  and~  distinguishable 
act,  function,  or  fhenoTnenon,  of  the  existence 
of  which  we  beconde  aware;  not  through  pef- 
ceptipn,  or  the  external  senses  at  all,  but 
through  consciousness  or  reflection  alone :  and 
Tione  of  thetti  (with  the  single  exSeption,  per- 
haps,' of  perception)  have  any  necessary  or 
natural  reference  to  any  external  or  material 
pxistetice  whatever.  It  is, not  disputed,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  only  by  perception  and  the 
senses,  that  we  can  gain  any  knowledge  of 
matter ;  and,  consequently,  whatever  we  come 
to  know  by  consciousness  only,  cannot  pos- 
sibly belong  to  that  category,  or  be  either  ma- 
terial or  external.  But  we  are  not  aware  that 
any  materialist  has  ever  gone  the  length  of 
directly  maintaining  that  volition  for  example, 
or  memory,  or  anger,  or  fear,  or  any  other 
such  affection,  were  proper  material  qualities 
of  our  bodily  frames,  or  could  be  perceived 
and  recognised  as  such,  by  the  agency  of 
the  external  senses ;  in  the  same  way  as  the 
weight,  heat,  colour,  or  elasticity  which  may 
belong  to  these  frames.  But  if  they  ire  not 
each  of  them  capable  of  being  so  perceived, 
as  separate  :physical  qualities,  it  is  plain  that 
;  nothing  can  be  gained  in  argument,  by  affect- 
ing to  disregard  their  palpable  diversity,  and 
seeking  to  class  them  all  under  one  vague 
name,  of  thought  or  perception.  Even  with 
that  advantage,  we  have  seen  that  the  doc- 
trine, of  perception  or  thought  being  a  mere 
quality  of  matter,  is  not  only  untenable,  but 
truly  self-contradictory  arid  unintelligible. 
But  when  the  number  and  diversity  of  the 
phenomena  necessarily  covered  by  that  gene- 
ral appellation  is  considered,  along  with  the 
fact  that  most  of  them  have  no  reference  tp 
matter,  and  do  in  no  way  imply  its  existence, 
the  absurdity  of  representing  thtem  as  so 
many  of  its  distinct  perceptible  qualities, 
must  be  too  apparent,  we  think,  to  admit  of 
any  serious  defence. 

.The  sum  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  all  the 
knowledge  which  we  gain  only  by  Perception 
and  the  us6  of  our  external  Senses,  is  know- 
ledge of  Matter,  and  its  qualities  and  attri- 
butes alone ;  and  all  which  we  gain  only  by 
Consciousness  and  Reflection  on  our  own  in- 
ward feelings,  is  necessarily  knowledge'  of 
Mind,  and  its  states,  attributes,  and  functions. 
This  in  fact  is  the  whole  basis,  and  rationale 
of  the  distinction  between  mind  and  matter: 
and,  consequently,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  love,  anger,  and  sorrow,  as' well  as  memo- 
ry and  volition,  are  direct  objects  of  sense  or 
external  perception,  like  heat  and  colour,  or 
figure  and  solidity,' there  must  be  an  end,  we 
think,  of  all  question  as  to  their  being  ma- 
terial qug,lities.  .      " 

But,  though  the  very  basis  and  foundation 
of  the  argument  for' MateriaHsm  is  placed 
upon  the  assumption,  that  thought  and  per- 
ception are  qualities  of  our  bodies,  it  is  re- 
markable that  Dr.  Priestley,  and  the  other 
cham>pions  of  that  doctrine,  do  ultimately  give 
up  that  point  altogether,'  and  maintain,  that 
thought  is  nothing  else  than  Motion !  Now, 
this,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  was  very  im- 
politic and  injudicious  in  these  learned  per- 


sons :  Forj  so  long  as  they  stuck  to  the  gene- 
ral assertion,  that  thought  might,  in  some  way 
or  other,  be  represented  as  a  quality  of  mat- 
ter;— although  it  was  not  perceived  by  the 
senses,  and  bore  no  analogy  to  any  of  its  other 
qualities, — and' talked  about  the  inherent  ca- 
pacity of  substance,  to  support  all  sorts  of 
qualities ;  although  their  doctrine  might  elude 
our  comprehension,  and  revolt  all  our  habits 
of  thinking, — still  it  might  be  difficult  to 
demonstrate  its  fallacy ;  and  a  certain  per- 
plexing argumentation  might  be  maintained, 
by  a  person  well  acquainted  with  the  use, 
and  abuse,  of  words :  But  when  they  cast 
away  the  protection  of  this  most  convenient 
obscurity,  and,  instead  of  saying  that  they 
do  not  knOw  what  thought  is,  have  the  cour- 
age to  refer  it  to'  the  known  category  of  Mo- 
tion, they  evidently  subject  their  theory  to  the 
test  of  rational  examination;  and  furnish  us 
with  a  criterion  by  which'  its  truth  may  be 
easily  determined. 

We  shall  not  be  so  rash  as  to  attempt  any 
definition  of  motion ;  but  we  believe  we  may 
take  it  for  granted,  that  our  readers  know 
pretty  well  what  it  is.  At  all  events,  it  is  not 
a  quality  of  matter.  It  is  an  act,  a  phenome- 
non, or  a  fact :— but  it  makes  no  part  of  the 
description  or  conception  of  matter ;  though 
it  can  only  exist  with  reference  to  that  sub- 
stance. Let  any  man  ask  himself,  however, 
whether  the  motion  of  matter  bears  any  sort 
of  resemblance  to' thought  or  sensation;  or 
whether  it'  be  even  conceivable  that  these 
should  be  one  and  the  same  thing  1 — But,  it  is 
said,  we  find  sensation  always  produced  by 
motion ;  and  as  we  can  discover  nothing  else 
in  conjunction  with  it,  we  are  justified  in  as- 
cribing it  to'  motion.  But  this,  we  beg  leave 
to  say,  is  not  the  question,  i  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  inquire,  whether  motion  may  produce 
sensation  or  not,  but  whether  sensation  be  mo- 
tion, and  nothing  else?  It  seems  pretty  evi- 
dent, to  be  sure,  that  motion  can  never  pro- 
duce any  thing  but  motion  or  impulse ;  and 
that  it  is  at  least  as  inconceivable  that  it  should 
ever  produce  sensation  in  matter;  as  that  it 
should  produce  a'  separate  substance,  called 
mind.  But  this,  we  repeat,  is' not  the  ques- 
tion with  the  materialists.  Their  proposition 
is,  not  that  motion  produces  sensation — ^^which 
might  be  as  well  in  the  mind  as  in  the  body ; 
but,  thii  f-en^ation  is  motion;  and  that  all  the 
ph'inomena  of  thought  and  perception  are  in- 
telligil?ly  accounted  for  by  saying,  that  they 
are  certain  little  shakings  in  the  pulpy  part  oi 
the  brain. 

There  are  certain  propositions  which  it  is 
difficult  to  confute,  only  because  it  is  impos- 
sible to  comprehend  them :  and  this,  the  sub- 
stantive article,  in  the  creed  of  Materialism, 
really  seems  to  be  of  this  description.  To  say 
that  thought  is  motion,  is  as  unintelligible  to 
us,  as  to  say  that  it  is  space,  or  time,  or  pro- 
portion. 

There  may  be  little  shakings  in  the  brain, 
for  any  thing  we  know,  and  there  may  even 
be  shakings  of  a  different  kind,  accompanying 
every  act  of  thought  or  perception ;— but,  thai 
the  shakings  themselves  are  the  thought  oi 
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perception,  we  are  so  far  from  admitting,  that 
we  find  it  absolutely  impossible  to  compre- 
hend what  lis  meant  by  the  assertion.  The 
shakings  are  certain  throbbings,  vibrations,  or 
stirrings,  in  a  whitish,  half-fluid  substance 
like  custard,  which  we  might  see  perhaps,  or 
feel,  if  we  had  eyes  and  finger^  sufficiently 
small  or  fine  for  the  office.  But  what  should 
we  see  or  feel,  upon  the. supposition  that  we 
could  detect,  by  our  senses,  every  thing  that 
actually  took  place  in  the  brain  ?  We  should 
see  the  particles  of  this  substance  change  their 
place  a  little,  move  a  little  up  or  down,  to  the 
right  or  to  the  left,  round  about,  or  zig-zag,  or 
in  sorne  olher^  course  or  direction.  This  is 
all  that  we  could  see,  if  Hartley's  conjecture 
were  proved  by  actual  observation ;  because 
this  is  all  that  exists  in  motion, — according  to 
our  conception  of  it;  and  all  that  we  mean, 
when  we  say  that  there  is  motion  in  any  sub- 
stance. Is  it  intelligible,  then,  to  say,  that 
this  motion,  the  whole  of  which  we  see  and 
comprehend,  is  thought  and  feeling! — and 
that  thought  and  feeling  will  exist  wherever 
we  can  excite  a  similar  motion  in  a  similar 
substance  ? — In  our  humble  apprehension,  the 
propositioa  is  not  so  much  false,  as  utterly 
uimieaning  and  incomprehensible.  That  sen- 
sation may  follow  motion,  in  the  brain,  or  may 
even  be  produced  by  it,  is  conceivable  at 
least,  and  may  be  affirmed  with  perfect  pre- 
cision and  consistency;  but  that  the  motion  is 
itself  sensation,  and  that  the  proper  and  com- 
plete definition  of  thought  and  feeling  is,  that 
they  are  certain  vibrations  in  the  brain,  is  a 
doctrine,  we  think,  tha,t  can  only  be  wondered 
at,  and  that  must  be  comprehended  before  it 
be  answered. 

.  No  advocate  for  the  existence  of  mind,  ever 
thought  it  necessary  to  deny  that  there  was  a 
certain  bodily  apparatus  necessary  to  thought 
and  sensation  in  man — and  that,  on  many  oc- 
casions, the  sensation  .was  preceded  pr  intro- 
duced by  certain  impulses  and  corresponding 
movements  of  this  material  machinery : — we 
cannot  see  without  eyes  and  light,  nor  think 
without  living  bodies,.  All  that  they  maintain 
is,  that  these  impulses  and  movements  are 
not  ieelings  or  thought,  but  merely  the  occa- 
sions of  feeling  and  thought;  and  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  confound  the  material 
motions  which  precede  those  sensations,  with 
the  sensations  themselves,  which  have  no 
conceivable  affinity  with  matter. 

The  theory  of  Materialism,  then,  appears  to 
us  to  be  altogether  unintelligible  and  absurd  ; 
and,  without  recurring  to  the  reasoning  of  the 


Berkeleians,  it  seems  quite  enough  to  detoi 
mine  us  to  reject  it,  that  it  confounds  the  aci 
of  perception  with  the  qualities  perceived,  and 
classes  among  the  objects  of  perception,  the 
faculty  by  which  these  objects  are  introduced 
to  our  knowledge, — and  which  faculty  must 
be  exercised,  before  we  can  attain  to  any  con- 
ception, either  of  matter  or  its  qualities. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  looked,  through 
the  whole  controversy  which  Dr.  Priestley's 
publications  on  this  subject  appears  to  have 
excited :  But  nothing  certainly  has  struck  us 
with  more  astonishment,  than  the  zeal  with 
which  he  maintains  that  this  doctrine,  and 
that  of  Necessity,  taken  together,  afford  the 
greatest  support  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
morality !  We  are  a  little  puzzled,  incjeed^  to 
discover  what  use,  or  what  room,  there  can  be 
for  a  God  at  all,  upon  this  hypothesis  of  Ma- 
terialism ;  as  well  as  to  imagine  what,  species 
of  being  the  God  of  the  materialist,  must  be. 
If  the  mere  organisation  of  matter  produces 
reason,  memory,  imagination,  and  all  the 
other  attributes  of  mind, — and  if  these  differ- 
ent phenomena  be  the  necessary  result  of  cer- 
tain motions  impressed  upon  matter;  then'.,,, 
there  is  no  need  for  any  other  reg-son  or  en- 
ergy-in  the  universe:  and  things  may  be  ad- 
ministered very  comfortably,  by  the  intellect 
spontaneously  evolved  in  the  different  combi- 
nations of  matter.  But  if  Dr.  Priestley  will 
have  a  superfluous  Deity  notwithstEuiding,  we 
may  ask  what  sort  of  a  Deity  he  can  expect? 
He  denies  the  existence  of  mind  or  spirit  al- 
together; so  that  his  Deity  must  be  material; 
and  his  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness  must 
be  the  necessary  result  of  a  certain  organisa- 
tion. But  how  can  a  material  deity  be  im- 
mortal ?  How  could  he  have  been  formed  ? 
Or  why  should  there  not  be  more, — formed 
by  himself,  or  by  his  creator?  We  will  not 
affirm  that  Dr.  Priestley  has  not  attempted  to 
answer  these  questions ;  but  we  will  take  it 
upon  us  to  say,  that  he  cannot  have  answered 
them  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  to  his 
paradoxical  doctrines,  with  regard  to  the  na- 
tural mortality  of  man,  and  the  incompre- 
hensible'gift  of  immortahty  conferred  on  a 
material  structure  which  visibly  moulders  aild 
is  dissolved,  we  shall  only  say  that  it  exceeds 
in  absurdity  any  of  the  dogmas  of  the  Catho- 
lics ;  and  can  only  be  exceeded  by  his  own 
supposition,  that  our  Saviour,  being  only  a 
man,  and  yet  destined  to  live  to  the  day  of 
judgment,  is  still  alive<in  his  original  human 
body  upon  .earth,  and  is  really  the  Wander ng 
Jew  of  vulga,r  superstition  ! 


(©ctober,  1805.) 

Academical  Questions.  By  the  Right  Honourable  William  Drummond.  K.  C,  F.  R  S    F  E  S  E 
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We  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say  of 
this  very  learned  publication.  To  sorne  read- 
ers It  will  probably  be  enough  to  announce, 


that  it  is  occupied  with  Metaphysical  specu 
latlons.  To  others,  it  may  convey  a  mora 
precise  idea  of  its  character,  to  be  told,  tltat 
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tliouglii  it  gave  a  violent  headache,  in  less  than 
an  hour,  to  the  most  intrepid  logician  of  our 
fraternity,  he  could  not  help  reading  on  till  he 
came  to  the  end  of  the  volume.* 

Mr.  Driiramond  begins  with  the  doctrine 
of  Locke ;  and  exposes,  we  think,  very  suc- 
cessfully, the  futility- of  that  celebrated  au- 
thor's definition  of  Substance,  as  "one  knows 
not  what"  support  of  such  qualities  as  are  ca- 
pable of  producing  simple  jdeas  in  us.  This 
notion  of  substance  he  then  show?  to  be  de- 
rived  from  the  old  Platonic  doctrine  of  the 
primary  matter,  or  v%ti,  to  which  the  sa,me 
objections  are  applicable. 

Having  thus  discarded  Substance  in  general 
from  the  list  of  existences,  Mr.  Drummond 
proceeds  to  do  as  much  for  the  particular  sub- 
stance called  Matter,  and  all-its  qua;lities.  In 
this  chapter,  accordingly,  he  avows  himself 
to  be  a,  determined  Idealist ;  and  it  is  the  scope 
of  his  whole  argnjment  to  prove,  that  what  we 
call  qualities  in  external  substances,  are  in 
fact  nothing  more  than  sensations  in  our  own 
mjnds;  and  that  whjt  have  been  termed  prir 
mary  qualities,  are  in  this  respect  entirely 
upon  a  footing  with  those  which  are  called 
secondary.  His  reasoning  upon  this  subject 
coincides  very  nearly  with  that  of  Bishop 
Berkeley;  of  whom,  indeed,  he  says,  that  if 
his  arguments  be  not  really  conclusive,  it  is 
certainly  to  be  lamented  that  they  should  have 
been  so,  imperfectly  answered. 

To  us,  we  will  confess,  it  does  not  seem  of 
very  great  consequence  to  determine  whether 
there  be  any  room  for  a  distinction  between 
the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  matter; 
for  though  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that 
Dr.  Reid's  observations  hive  established  its 
possibility,  we  cannot  help  saying,  that  it  is  a 
distinction  which  does  not  touch  at  all  upon 
the  fundamental  question,  as  to  the  evidence 
which  we  have,  by  our  senses,  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a  material  world.  Dr.  Reid  and  his 
followers  contend  as  strenuously  for  the  real 
existence  of  those  material  qualities  which 
produce  in  us  the  sensations  of  heat,  or  of 
colour,  as  of  those  which  give  us  intimations 
of  solidity,  figure,  or  extension.  We  know  a 
little  more,  indeed,  according  to  them,  about 
the  one  sort  of  qualities  than  the  other;  but 
the  evidence  we  have  for  their  existence  is 
exactly  the  same  in  both  cases;  nor  is  it  more 
a  law  of  our  nature,  that  the  sensation  of  re- 
sistance should  suggest  to  us  the  definable 
qua,lity  of  solidity  in  an  external  object,  than, 
that  the  sensation  of  heat,  should  suggest  to 
us,  that  Equality  in  an  external  object,  which 
we  cannot  define  otherwise  than  as  the  external 
cause  of  this  sensation. 

Mr.  Drummond,  we  think,  has  not  attended 
eufflciently  to  this  part  of  his  antagonist's  po- 
sition ;  and  after  assuming,  somewhat  too  pre- 

*  For  the  reasons  stated  in  the  note  prefixed  to, 
this  division  of  the  book,  I  refrain  fronn  repiinliiig 
the  greater  part  of  this  review  ;  and  give  only  that 
part  of  it  which  is  connected  with  the  speculations 
in  the  preceding  articles,  and  bears  upon  the  ques- 
tioitof  the  existence  of  an  external  world,  and  the 
faith  to  be  given  to  the  imiraations  of  our  senses, 
RE'i  other  internal  convictions. 
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oipitately,  that  secondary  qualities  are  uni- 
versally admitted  to  have  no  existence  but  in 
the  mind  of  him.who  perceives  them,  proceeds, 
with  an  air  of  triumph  that  is  at  all  events 
premature,  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  case  of  primary'  qualities  by  which 
they  can  be  distinguished  in  this  respect  from 
the  secondary.  The  fact  unquestionably  is, 
that  Dr.  jReid  and  his  followers  assert  the  posi- 
tive and  independent  existence  of  secondary, 
as  well  as  of  primary  qualities  in  matter :  and 
that  there  is,  upon  their  hypothesis,  exactly  the 
same  evidence  for  the  one  as  for  the  other. 
The  general  problemj  as  to  the  probable  exist- 
ence of  matter=-^unquestionably  the  most  fun- 
damental and  momentous  in  the  whole  sciei'ice 
of  metaphysics — ^may  be  fairly  and  intelligibly 
stated  in  a  very  few  words. 

Bishop  Berkeley^  and  after  him  Mr.  Drum- 
mond, have  observed,  that  by  our  senses,  we 
can  have  nothing  but  sensations;  and  that 
sensations,  being  affections  of  mind,  cannot 
possibly  bear  any  resemblance  to  matter,  or 
any  of  its  qualities ;  and  hence  they  infer,  that 
we  cannot  possibly  have  any  evidence  for  the 
existence- of  matter;  and  that  what  we  term 
our  perception  of  its  qualities,  is  in  fact  noth- 
ing else  than  a  sensation  in  our  own  minds. 
Dr.  Reid,  on  the  other  hand,  distinctly  admit- 
ting that  the  primary  functions  of  our  senses 
is  to  make  us  conscious  of  certain  sensations, 
which  can  have  no  sort  of  resemblance  or  af- 
finity to  the  qualities  of  matter,  has  asserted 
it  as  a.  fact  admitting  of  no  dispute,  but  recog- 
nised by  every  human  creature,  that  thes'e 
sensations  necessarily  suggest  to  us  the  notion 
of  certain  external  existences,  endowed  with 
particular  definable  qualities ;  and  that  these 
perceptions,,  by  which  our  sensations  are  ac- 
companied, are  easily  and  clearly  distinguish- 
able from  the  sensations  themselves,  and 
cannot  be  confouiided  with  them,  without  the 
most  wilful  perversity.  Perception,  again,  he 
holds,  necessarily  implies  the  existence  of  the 
object  perceived  ;  and  the  reality  of  a  material 
world  is  thus  as  clearly  deduced  from  the 
exercise  of  this  faculty,  as  the  reality  of  our 
own  existence  can  be  from  onr  consciousness, 
or  other  sensations.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  there  are,  two  questions  to  be  considered 
in  determining  on  the  merits  of  this  contro- 
versy. First,  whether  there  be  any  room  for 
a  distinction  between  sensation  and  percep- 
tion; and,  secondly,  if  we  shall  allow  such  a 
distinction,  whether  perception  does  neces- 
sarily imply  the  real  and  external  existence 
of  the  objects  perceived.  i^ 

If  by  perception,  indeed,,we  understand,  as 
Dr.  Reid  appears  to  have  done,  the  immediate 
and  positive  discovery  of  external  existences, 
it  is  evident  that  the  mere  assumption  of  this 
faculty  puts  an  end  to  the  whole  question ; 
since,  it  necessa,rily  takes  those  existences  for 
granted,  and,  upon  that  hypothesis,  defines 
the  faculty  in  question  to 'be  that  by  which 
we  discover  their  qualities.  This,  however, 
it  is  plain,  is  not  reasoning,  but  assertion  ;  and 
it  is  not  the  mere  assertion  of  a  fact,  which 
in  these  subjects  is  the  whole  perhaps  of  our 
legitimate  philosophy,  but  of  something  which 
2  R  2 
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may  or  may  not  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  views  of  the  inquirer.  The 
inquiry  is  an  inquiry  into  the  functions  and 
operations  of  mind;  and  all  that  can  possibly 
be  stated  as  fact  on  such  an  occasion,  must  re- 
late to  the  state  and  affections  of  mind  only : 
But  to  assume  the  existence  of  a  material 
world,  in  order  afterwards  to  define  one  func- 
tion of  mind  to  be  that  by  which  it  discovers 
material  qualities,  is  evidently  blending  hy- 
pothesis in  the  statement,  and  prejudging  the 
controversy  by  assumption.  The  fact  itself, 
we  really  conceive  not  to  be  liable  to  any  kind 
of  doubt  or  dispute  ;  and  yet  the  statement  of 
it,  obvious  as  it  is,  seems  calculated  to  retrench 
a  good  deal  from  each  of  the  opposite  asser- 
tions. The  fact,  if  we  be  not  greatly  mis- 
taken, is  confessedly  as  follows. 

We  have  occasionally  certain  sensations 
which  we  call  heat,  pain,  resistance,  &c. 
These  feelings,  of  course,  belong  only  to  the 
mind,  of  which  they  are  peculiar  affections ; 
and  both  parties  are  agreed  in  asserting,  that 
they  have  no  resemblance,  or  necessary  refer- 
ence, to  any  thing  external.  Dr.  Reid  has 
made  this  indeed  the  very  ground-work  of  his 
reasonings  on  the  subject  of  perception ;  and 
it  will  not  probably  be  called  in  question  by 
his  antagonists,  who  go  the  length  of  inferring 
from  it,  that  nothing  but  mind  can  be  con- 
ceived to  have  an  existence  in  nature.  This, 
then,  is  one  fact  which  we  may  safely  assume 
as  quite  certain  and  indisputable,  viz.  that 
our  sensations  are  affections  of  the  mind,  and 
have  no  necessary  reference  to  any  other  ex- 
istence. But  there  is  another  fact  at  least  as 
obvious  and  indisputable,  which  the  one  party 
seems'disposed  to  overlook,  and  the  other  to 
invest  with  undue  authority,  in  the  discussion. 
This  second  fact  is,  that  some  of  the  sensations 
in  question  are  uniformly  and  irresistibly  ae- 
companied  by  the  apprehension  and  belief  of 
certain  external  existences,  distinguished  by 
peculiar  qualities.  The  fact  certainly  admits 
of  no  dispute ;  and,  accordingly,  the  philoso- 
phers who  first  attempted  to  prove  that  this 
Delief  was  without  foundation,  have  uniformly 
claimed  the  merit  of  disabusing  mankind  of  a 
natural  and  universal  illusion.  Now  this  ap- 
prehension and  belief  of  external  existences, 
is  in  itself  as  mucli  an  affection  of  mind,  as 
the  sensations  by  which  it  is  accompanied : 
and  those  who  deny  the  distinction  between 
perception  and  sensation,  might  be  justified 
perhaps  in  asserting,  that  it  is  only  a  sensa- 
tion of  another  kind '.  at  the  same  time,  as  the 
essence  of  it  feonsists  in  the  appreiiension  ,of 
an  independent  existence,  there  can  be  no 
harm  in  distinguishing  it,  by  a  separate  apjje'l^ 
lation,  from  those  sensations  which  centre  in 
the  sentient  being,  and  suggest  to  him  no  idea 
of  any  other  existence,  "ft  is  in  this  sense 
alone,  it  appears  to  us,  that  perception  can  be 
understood  in  strict  philosophical  language. 
It  means  no  more  than  that  affection  of  the 
mind  which  consists  in  an  apprehension  and 
belief  in  the  existence  of  external  objects. 

Now  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  leal  distinction 
between  mere  senfiation  and  pereeption;  in- 


asmuch as  there  is  a  distinction  between  ouj 
feelings  of  pain,  resistance,  &c.,  and  our  con- 
ception and  belief  of  real  external  existences: 
But  they  differ  merely  as  one  affection  of 
mind  may  differ  from  another;  and  it  is  plainly 
unwarrantable  to  assume  the  real  existence 
of  external  objects  as  a  part  of  the  statement 
of  a  purely  intellectual  phenomenon.  After 
allowing  the  reality  of  this  distinction,  there 
is  still  room  therefore  for  considering  the 
second  question  to  which  we  alluded  in  the 
outset,  viz.  Whether  perception  does  neces- 
sarily imply  the  existence  of  external  ob- 
jects. 

Upon  this  subject,  we  entertain  an  opinion 
which  will  not  give  satisfaction,  we  are  afraid, 
'to  either  of  the  contending  parties.  We  think 
that  the  existence  of  external  objects  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception ;  but  we  think  that  there  is  no  com- 
plete proof  of  their  nonexisterice ;  and  that 
philosophy,  instead  of  being  benefited,  would 
be  subjected  to  needless  embarrassments,  by 
the  absolute  assumption  of  the  ideal  theory. 

The  reality  of  external  existences  is  not 
necessarily  implied  in  the  phenomena  of  per- 
ception ;  because  we  can  easily  imagine  that 
our  impressions  and  conceptions  might  have 
been  exactly  as  they  are,  although  matter  had 
never  been  created.  Belief,  we  familiarly 
know,  to  be  no  infallible  criterion  of  actual 
existence ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  that 
we  might  have  been  so  framed  as  to  receive 
all  the  impressions  which  we  now  ascribe  to 
the  agency  of  external  objects,  from  the  me- 
chanism of  our  own  minds,  or  the  particular 
volition  of  the  Deity.  The  phenomena  of 
dreaming,  and  of  some  species  of  madness, 
seem  to  form  experimental  proofs  of  the  pos- 
sibility we  have  now  stated ;  and  demonstrate, 
in  our  apprehension,  that  perception,  as  we 
have  defined  it,  (t.  c.  an  apprehension  and  be- 
lief of  external  existences,)  does  not  necessa- 
rily imply  the  independent  reality  of  its  ob- 
jects. Nor  is  it  less  absurd  to  say  that  we 
have  the  same  evidence  for  the  existence  of 
external  objects  that  we  have  for  the  exist- 
ence of  our  own  sensations :  For  it  is  quite 
plain,  that  our  belief  in  the  former  is  founded 
altogether  on  our  consciousness  of  the  latter; 
and  that  the  evidence  of  this  belief  is  conse- 
quently of  a  secondary  nature.  We  cannot 
dijubt  of  the  existence  of  our  sensations, 
without  being  guilty  of  the  grossest  contra- 
diction ;  but  we  may  doubt  of  the  existence 
of  the  material  world,  without  any  contradic- 
tion at  all.  If  we  annihilate  our  sensations, 
we  annihilate  ourselves ;  and,  of  course,  leave 
no  being  to  doubt  or  to  reason.  If  we  anni- 
hilate the  external  world,  we  still  leave  entire 
a:ll  t^ose  sensations  and  perceptions  which  a 
different  hypothesis  would  refer  to  its  myste- 
rious E^'ency  on  our  minds. 

On  tfae  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  going  too 
far  to  assert,  that  the  nonexistence  of  mattei 
is  proved  fcy  sucli  evidence  as  necessarily  to 
command  our  assent :  Since  it  evidently  im- 
plies no  contradiction  to  suppose,  that  such  a 
thing  as  matter  may  exist,  anOtthat  an  omnip- 
otent being  migkX  ?a?-^e  jjs  \capab^e  of  di?- 
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covering  its  qualities.  The  instinctive  and 
insurmountable  belief  that  we  have  of  its 
existence,  certainly  is  not  to  be  surrendered, 
merely  because  it  is  possible  to  suppose  it 
erroneous ;  or  difficult  to  comprehend  how  a 
material  and  immaterial  substance  can  act 
upon  each  other.  The  evidence  of  this  uni- 
versal and  irresistible  belief,  in  short,  is  not. 
to  be  altogether  disregarded ;  and,  unless  it 
can  be  shown  that  it  leads  to  actual  contra- 
dictions and  absurdities,  the  utmost  length 
that  philosophy  can  warrantably  go,  is  to  con- 
clude that  it  may  be  delusive ;  but  that  it 
may  also  be  true. 

The  rigorous  maxim,  of  giving  no  faith  to 
any  thing  short  of  direct  and  immediate  con- 
sciousness, seems  more  calculated,  we  think, 
to  perplex  than  to  simplify  our  philosophy, 
and  will  run  us  up,  in  two  vast  strides,  to  the 
very  brink  of  absolute  annihilation.  We  deny 
the  existence  of  the  material  world,  because 
we  have  not  for  it  the  primary  ei^idence  of 
consciousness ;  and  because  the  clear  concep- 
tion and  indestructible  belief  we  have  of  it, 
may  6c  fallacious,  for  any  thing  we  can  prove 
to  the  contrary.  This  conclusion  annihilates 
at  once  all  external  objects;  and,  among 
them,  our  own  bodies,  and  the  bodies  and 
•ninds  of  allothermen  ;  for  it  is  quite  evident 
that  we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence of  other  minds,  e.xcept  through  the  me- 
diation of  the  matter  they  are  supposed  to 
animate ;  and  if  matter  be  nothing  more  than 
an  affection  of  our  own  minds,  there  is  an  end 
to  the  existence  of  every  other.  -This  first  Step, 
therefore,  reduces  the  whole  universe  to  the 
mind  of  the  individual  reasoner;  and  leaves 
no  existence  in  nature,  but  one  mind,  with  its 
compliment  of  sensations  and  ideas.  The 
second  step  goes  still  farther;  and  no  one  can 
hesitate  to  take«it,  who  has  ventured  deliber- 
ately on  the  first.  If  our  senses  may  deceive 
us,  so  may  our  memory; — if  we  will  not  be- 
lieve in  the  existence  of  matter,  because  it  is 
not  vouched^  by  internal  consciousness,  and 
because  it  is  conceivable  that  it  should  not 
exist,  we  cannot  consistently  believe  in  the 
reality  of  any  past  impression :  for  which,  in 
like  manaer,  we  cannot  have  the  direct  evi- 
dence of  consciousness,  and  of  which  our 
piresent  recollection  may  possibly  be  falla- 
cious. Even  upon  the  vulgar  hypothesis,  we 
know  that  memory  is  much  more  deceitful 
than  perception;  and  there  is  still  greater 
hazard  in  assuming  the  reality  of  any  past 
existence  from  our  present  recollection  of  it, 
than  in  relying  on  the  reality  pf  a  present 
existence  from  our  immediate  perception.  If 
we  discredit  our  rhemory,  however,  and  deny 
all  existence  of  which  we  have  not  a  present 
Consciousness  ori  sensation,  it  is  evident  that 
we  must  annihilate  our  own  personal  identity, 
and  refuse  to  believe  that  we  had  thought  or 
sensation  at  any  previous  moment.  There 
can  be  no  reasoning,  therefore,  nor  know- 
ledge, nor  opinion ;  and  we  must  end  by  vir- 
tually annihilating  ourselves,  and  denying 
that  any  thing  whatsoever  exists  in  nature; 
but  the  present  solitary  and  momentary  im- 
pressioii. 


This  is  the  legitimate  and  mevitable  ter- 
mination of  that  determined  scepticism  which 
refuses  to  believe  any  thing  without  the  high- 
est of  all  evidence,  and  chooses  to  conclude 
positively  that  every  thing  is  not,  which  may 
possibly  be  cbnceived  not  to  be.  The  process 
of  reasoning  which  it  implies,  is  neither  long 
nor  intricate ;  and  its  conclusion  Would  be 
undeniably  just,  if  every  thing  was  necessarily 
true  which  could  be  asserted  without  a  con- 
tradiction. It  is  perfectly  true,  that  we  are 
absolutely  stire  of  nothing  but  what  we  feel  at 
the  present  moment ;  and  that  it  is  possible 
to  distinguish  between  the  evidence  we  have 
for  the  existence  of  the  present  impression; 
and  the  evidence  of  any  other  existence.  The 
first  alone  is  complete  and  unquestionable ; 
we  may  hesitate  about  all  the  rest  without 
any  absolute  contradiction.  But  the  distinc- 
tion, we  apprehend,  is  in  itself  of  as  little  use 
in  philosophy,  as  in  ordinary  life ;  and  the  ab- 
solute and  positive  denial  of  all  existence, 
except  that  df  our  immediate  sensation,  alto- 
gether rash  and  unwarranted.  The  objects 
of  our  perception  and  of  our  recollection,  cer- 
tainly mny  exist,  although  we  cannot  demon- 
strate that  they  must ;  and  when  in  spite  t)f 
all  our  abstractions,  we  find  that  we  must 
come  back,  and  not  only  reason  with  our  fel- 
low creatures  as  separate  existences,  but  en- 
gage daily  in  speculations  about  the  qualities 
and  properties  of  matter,  it  must  appear,  at 
least,  an  unprofitable  refinement  which  would 
lead  us  to  dwell  much  on  the  possibility  of 
their  nonexistence.  There  is  no  sceptic,  pro- 
bably, who  woultl  be  bold  enough  to  maintain, 
that  this  single  doctrine  of  the  nonexistence 
of  any  thing  but  our  present  impression?, 
would  constitute  a  just  or  useful  system  of 
logic  and  moral  philosophy;  and  if,  after 
flourishing  with  it  as  an  unfruitful  paradox  in 
the  outset,  we  are  obliged  to  recur  to  the  or- 
tlinary  course  of  observation  and  conjecture 
as  to  the  nature  of  our  faculties,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  any  real  benefit  has  been 
ilerived  from  its  promulgation,  or  whether  the 
hypothesis  can  be  received  into  any  sober 
system  of  philosophy.  To  deny  the  existence 
of  matter  and  of  mmd,  indeed,  is  not  to  phi- 
losophise, but  to  destroy  the  materials  of  phi- 
losophy. It  requires  no  extraordinary,  in- 
genuity or  power  of  reasoning  to  perceive,  the 
grounds  upon  which  their  existence  may  be 
doubted;  but  we  acknowledge  that  we  cannot 
see  how  it  can  be  said  to  have  beer^  disproved ; 
and  think  we  perceive  very  clearly,  that  phi- 
losophy will  neither  be  simplified  nor  abridged 
by  refusing  to  take  it  for  granted. 

Upon  the  whole,'  then,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  that  the  conception  and  belief  which 
we  have  of  material  objects  (which  is  what 
we  mean  by  the  perception  of  them)  does  not 
amount  to  a  complete  proof  of  their  existence, 
but  renders  it  sufficiently  probable  :  that  the 
superior  and  complete  assurance  we  have  of 
the  existence  of  our  present  sensations,  does 
by  no  means  entitle  us  positively  to  deny  the 
reahty  of  every  other  existence ;  and  that  as 
this  speculative  scepticism  neither  renders  bs 
independent  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  investi- 
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gation,  nor  assists  us  materially  in  the  use  of 
them,  it  is  inexpedient  to  dwell  long  upon  it 
in  the  course  of  our  philosophical  inqairies; 
and  much  more  advisable  to  proceed  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  real  condition  of  things 
is  conformable  to  our  natural  apprehensions. 

The  little  sketch  we  have  now  ventured  to 
offer  of  the  abstract,  or  thorough-going  phi- 
losophy of  scepticism,  will  render  it  unneces- 
sary for  us  to,  follow  our  author  minutely 
through  the  different  branches  of  this  inquiry. 
Overlooking,  or  at  least  undervaluing  the  in- 
disputable fact,  that  our  sensations  are  uni- 
formly accompanied  with  a  distinct  apprehen- 
sion, and  firm  belief  in  the  existence  of  real 
external  objects,  he  endeavours  to  prove,  that 
the  qualities  which  we  ascribe  to  them  are  in 
reahty  nothing  more  than  names  for  our  pecu- 
liar sensations;  and  maintains  accordingly, 
that  because  men  differ  in  their  opinions  of 
the  same  object,  it  is  impossible  to  suppose 
that  they  actually  perceive  any  real  object  at 
all ;  as  a  real  existence  must  always  appear 
the  same  to  those  who  actually  perceive  it. 

His  illustrations  are  of  this  nature.  Water, 
which  feels  tepid  to  a  Laplander,  would  appear 
cold  to  a  native  of  Sumatra:  But  the  same 
water  cannot  be  both  hot  and  cold :  therefore 
it  is  to  be  inferred  that  neither  of  them  is 
affected  by  any  real  quality  in  the.  external 
body,  but  that  each  describes  merely  his 
own  sensations.  Now,  the  conclusion  here  is 
plainly  altogether  unwarranted  by  the  fact; 
since  it  is  quite  certain  that  both  the  persons 
in  question  perceive  the  same  quality  in  the 
water,  though  they  are  affected  by  it  in  a  dif- 
ferent manner.  The  solution  of  the  whole 
puzzle  is,  that  heat  and  cold  are  not  different 
qualities ;  but  different  degrees  of  the  same 
quality,  and  probably  exist  only  relatively  to 
each  other.  If  the  water  is  of  a  higher  tem- 
perature than  the  air,  or  the  body  of  the 
person  who  touches  it,  he  will  call  it  warm ; 
if  of  a  lower  temperature,  he  will  call  it  cold. 
But  this  does  not  prove  by  any  means,  that 
the  difference  between  two  distinct  tempera- 
tures is  ideal,  or  that  it  is  not  always  perceived 
by  all  individuals  in  the  very  same  way.  If 
Mr.  Drummond  could  find  out  a  person  who 
not  only  thought  the  water  cold  which  other 
people  called  warm,  but  also  thought  that 
warm  which  they  perceived  to  be  cold,  he 
might  have  some  foundationfor  his  inference; 
but  while  all  mankind  agree  that  ice  is  cold, 
and  steam  hot,  and  concur  indeed  most  exactly 
in  their  judgments  of  the  comparative  heat  of 
all  external  bodies,  it  is  plainly  a  mere  quib- 
ble on  the  convertible  nature  of  these  quali- 
ties, to  call  in  question  the  identify  of  their 
perceptions,  because  they  make  the  variable 
standard  of  their  own  temperature  the  rule 
for  denominating  other  bodies  hot  or  cold. 

In  the  same  way,  Mr.  Drummond  goes  on 
to  say,  one  man  calls  the  flavour  of  assafcetida 
nauseous,  and  another  thinks  it  agreeable  ;— 
one  nation  delights  in  a  species  of  food  which 
to  its  neighbours  appears  disgusting.  How, 
then,  can  we  suppose  that  they  perceive  the 
same  real  qualities,  when  their  judgments  in 
regard  to  them  are  so  diametrically  opposite? 


Now,  nothing,  we  conceive,  is  more  obvious 
than  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning.  The  h- 
king,  or  disliking,  of  men  to  a  particular  object, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  percgption  of  its 
external  qualities;  and  they  may  differ  en- 
tirely as  to  their  opiriion  of  its  agreeableness, 
though  they  concur  perfectly  as  to  the  de- 
scription of  all  its  properties.  One  man  may 
admire  a  tall  woman,  and  another  a  short  one ; 
but  it  would  be  rather  rash  to  infer,  that  they 
did  not  agree  in  recognising  a  difference  in 
stature,  or  that  they  had  no  uniform  ideas  of 
magnitude  in  general.  In  the  same  way,  one 
person  may  have  an  antipathy  to  salt,  and 
another  a  liking  for  it ;  but  they  both  perceive 
it  to  be  salt,  and  both  agree  in  describing  it 
by  that  appellation.  To  give  any  degree  of 
plausibility  to  Mr.  Drummond's  inferences,  it 
would  be  necessary  for  him  to  show  that  some 
men  thought  brandy  and  Cayenne  pepper  in- 
sipid and  tasteless,  and  objected  at  the  same 
time  to  milk  and  spring  water  as  excessively 
acrid  and  pungent. 

In  the  concluding  part  of  his,  book,  Mr. 
Drummond  undertakes  nothing  less  than  a 
defence  of  the  theory  of  Ideas,  against  the 
arguments  of  Dr.  Eeid.  This  is  a  bold  at- 
tempt ;  but,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  not  a 
successful  one.  Mr.  Drummond  begins  with 
the  old  axiom,  that  nothing  can  act  hut  where 
it  is;  and  infers,  that  as  real  material  objects 
cannot  penetrate  to  the  seat  of  the  soul,  that 
sentient  principle  can  only  perceive  certain 
images  or  ideas  of  them ;  against  the  assump- 
tion of  which  he  conceives  there  can  be  no 
considerable  obstacle.  Now,  it  is  needless, 
we  think,  to  investigate  the  legitimacy  of  this 
reasoning  very  narrowly,  because  the  founda- 
tion, we  are  persuaded,  ia  unsound.  The 
axiom,  we  belieye,  is  now  admitted  to  be 
fallacious  (in  the  sense  at  least  here  assigned 
to  it)  by  all  who  have  receiitly  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  But  what  does  Mr.  Drum- 
mond understand  exactly  by  ideas  ?  Does  he 
mean  certain  films,  shadows,  or  simulacra, 
proceeding  from  real  external  existences,  and 
passing  through  real  external  organs  to  the 
local  habitation  of  the  soul?  If  he  means 
this,  then  he  admits  the  existence,  of  a  ma- 
terial world,  as  clearly  as  Dr.  Reid  does; 
and  subjects  himself  to  all  the  ridicule  which 
he  has  himself  so  justly  bestowed  upon  the 
hypothesis  of  animal  spirits,  or  any  otbpr 
supposition^  which  explains  the  intercourse 
between  mind  and  matter,  by  imagining  some 
matter,  of  so  fine  a  nature  as  almost  to  gra- 
duate into  mind  I  If,  on  the  other  hand,  by 
ideas,  Mr.  Drummond  really  means  nothing 
but  sensations  and  perceptions  (as  we  have 
already  explained  that  word),  it  is  quite  ob- 
vious that  Dr.  Reid  has  never  called  their 
existence  in  question ;  and  the  whole  debate 
comes  back  to  the  presumptions  for  the  exist- 
ence of  an  external  world ;  or  the  reasonable- 
ness of  trusting  to  that  indestructible  belief 
which  certainly  accompanies  those  sensations, 
as  evidence  of  their  having  certain  external 
causes.  We  cannot  help  doubting,  whether 
Mr.  Drummond  has  clearly  stated  to  himself, 
in  which  of  these  two  senses  he  proposes  to 
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defend  the  doctrine  of  ideas.  The  doctrine 
of  IMAGES  proceeding  from  actual  external 
existences,  is  the  only  one  in  behalf  of  which 
lie  can  claim  the  support  of  the  ancient  phi- 
losbphers ;  a.tid  it  is  to  it  he  seems  to  allude, 
in  several  of  the  remarks  which  he  makes  on 
the  illusions  of  sight.  On  the  other  supposi- 
tion, however,  he  has  no  occasion  to  dispute 
with  Df .  Reid  about  the  existence  of  ideas ;  for 
the  DbctOr  assuredly  did  not  deny  that  we 
had  sensations  and  perceptions,  notions,  re- 
collectiouB,  and  all  the  other  affections  of 
mind  to  which  the  word  idea  may  be  applied, 
in  that  other  sense  of  it.  Therfe  can  be  no 
question  upon  that  supposition,  but  about  the 
origin  of  these  ideas  —  Which  belongs  to 
another  chapter. 

Mr.  Drummond  seems  to  lay  the  whole 
stress  of  his  a^guHient  Upon  a  position  of 
Hume's,  which  he  applies  himself  to  vindicate 
from  the  objections  which  Dr.  Reid  has  urged 
against  it.  "  The  table  which  I  see,"  says 
Dr.  Hume,  "diminishes  as  I  remove  from  it ; 
but  the  real  table  suffers  no  alteration: — it 
could  be  nothing  but  its  image,  therefore, 
which  was  present  to  my  mind."  Now  this 
statement,  we  think,  admits  pretty  explicitly, 
that  there  is  a  real  table,  the  image  of  which 
IS  presented  to  the  mi'nd :  but,  at  all  events, 
we  conceive  that  the  phenomenon  may  be 
easily  reconciled  with  the  supposition  of  its 
real  existence.  Dr.  Reid's  error,  if  there  be 
one,  seems  to  consist  in  his  having  asserted 
positively,  and  without  any  qualification,  that 
It  is  the  real  table  which  we  perceive,  -when 
our  eyes  are  turned  towards  it.  When  the 
matter  however  is  considered  very  strictly,  it 
will  be  found  that  by  the  sense  of  seeing  We 
can  perceive  nothing  bUt  light,  variotisly  ar- 
ranged and  diversified;  and  that,  when  we 
look  towards  a  table,  we  do  not  actually  see 
the  table  itself,  but  only  the  rays  of  light 
which  are  reflected  from  it  to  the  eye.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  co-operation  of  our  other 
senses,  it  seems  generally  to  be  admitted,  that 
we  should  perceive  nothing  by  seeing  but  an 
assemblage  of  colours,  divided  by  different 
lines;  and  our  only  visual  notion  of  the  table 
(howevei-  real  it  might  be)  would,  therefore^ 
be  that  of  a  definite  portion  of  li^t,  distin- 


guished by  its  colour,  from  the  other  portionB 
that  were  perceived  at  the  same  time.    U 
seems  equally  impossible  to  dispute,  however, 
that  we  should  receive  from  this  impression 
the  belief  and  conception  of  an  external  ex- 
istence, and  that  we  should  have  the  very 
Same  evidence  for  its  reality,  as  for  that  of  the 
obiects  of  Out  other  senses.    But  if  the  extern 
nal  existence  of  light  be  admitted,  a  very 
slight  attention  to  its  laws  and  properties,  will 
show  its  appearances  must  vary,  according  to 
our  distance  from  the  solid  objects  which  einit 
it.    We  perceive  the  form  of  bodies  by  sight, 
in  short,  very  nearly  as  a  blind  man  perceives 
them,  by  tracing  their  extremities  with  his 
stick :  It  is  only  the  light  in  one  case,  and  the 
stick  in  the  other,  that  is  properly  felt  or  per- 
ceived ;  but  the  real  form  of  the  object  is 
indicated,  in  both  cases,  by  the  state  and  dis- 
position of  the  medium  which  connects  it  with 
our  sensations.    It  is  by  intimations  formerly 
received  from  the  sense  of  Touch,  no  doubt, 
that  we  ultimately  discover  that  the  rays  of 
light  which  strike  our  eyes  with  the  impres'- 
sions  of  form  and  colour,  proceed  from  distant 
objects,  which  are  solid  and  extended  in  three 
dimensions ;  and  it  is  only  by  recollecting 
what  we  have  learned  from  this  sense,  that 
we  are  enabled  to  conceive  them  as  endued 
with  these  qualities.    By  the  eye  itself  we 
do  not  perceive  these  qualities :  nor.  in  strict- 
ness of  speech,  do  we  perceive,  by  this  sense, 
any  qualities  whatever  of  the  reflecting  ob- 
ject ;  we  perceive  merely  the  light  which  it 
reflects ;  distinguished  by  its  colour  from  the 
other  light  that  falls  on  the_  eye  along  with  it, 
and  assuming  a  new  form  and  extension,  ac^ 
cording  as  the  distance  or  position  of  the  body 
is  varied  in  regard  to  us.    These  Variations 
are  clearly  explained  by  the  known  properties 
of  light,  as  ascertained  by  experiment;  and 
evidently  afford  nO  ground- for  supposing  any 
alteration  in  the  object  which  emits  it,  or  fur 
throwing  any  doubts  upon  the  real  existence 
of  such  an  object.'    Because  the  divergence 
of  the  rays  of  light  varies  with  the  distance 
between  their  wigin  and  the  eye,  is  there  the 
slightest  reason  for  pretending,  that  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  object  from  which  they  proceed 
must  be  held  to  have  varied  also  ? 
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Dr.  Beattis's  gteat  work,  ahd  that  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  first  foundation  of  his  ce- 
lebrity, is  the  "Essay  on  the  Nature  and 
Immutability  of  Truth;"  on  which  such  un- 

*  The  greater  part  of  this  article  also  is  withheld 
from  the  present  reprint,  for  the  reasons  formerly 
stated  ;  and  only  those  parts  given  which  bear  upon 
points  of  metaphysics. 


measured  praise*  are  bestowed,  both  by  his 
present  biographer)  an(j[  by  all  the  authorjs 
male  and  female  correspotidents,  tlat  it  is 
with  difficulty  we  can  believe  that  they  are 
speaking  of  the  performance  which  we  have 
just  been  wearying  ourselves  with  looking 
over.  That  the  author's  intentions  were  good, 
and  his  convictions  sincere,  we  entertain  noi 
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the  least  doubt;  but  that  the  merits  of  his 
book  have  been  prodigiously  overrated,  we 
think,  is  equally  undeniable.  It  contains  ab- 
solutely nothing,  in  the  nature  of  argument, 
that  had  not  been  previously  stated  by  Dr. 
Reid  in  his  "Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind;" 
and,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  much  clearer  and 
more  unexceptionable  form.  As-to  the  merits 
of  that  philosophy,  we  ha^e  already  taken 
occasion,  in  more  places  than  one,  to  submit 
our  opinion  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers ; 
and,  after  having  settled  our  accounts  with 
Mr.  Stewart  and,  Dr.  Reid,  we  really  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  to  enter  the  lists  again 
with  Dr.  Beattie.  Whatever  may  be  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  common-sense  school  of  phi- 
losophy, he  certainly  has  no  claim  to  the 
honours  of  a  founder.  He  invented  none  of 
it;  and  it  is  very  doubtful  with  us,  whether 
he  ever  rightly  understood  the  principles  upon 
which  it  depends.  It  is  unquestionable,  at 
least,  that  he  has  exposed  it  to  considerable 
disadvantage,  and  embarrassed  its  more  en- 
lightened supporters,  by  the  misplaced  con- 
fidence with  which  he  has^  urged  some 
propositions,  and  the  fallacious  and  fantastic 
illustrations  by  which  he  has  aimed  at  recom- 
mending inany  others. 

His  confidence  and  his  inaccuracy,  however, 
might  have  been  easily  forgiven.  Every  one 
has  not  the  capacity  of  writing  philosophically; 
But  every  one  may  at  least  be  tempeiate  and 
candid ;  and  Dr.  Beattie's  book  is  still  more 
remarkable  for  being  abusive  and  acrimonious, 
than  for  its  defects  in  argument  or  originality. 
There  are  no  subjects,  however,  in  the  wide 
field  of  human  speculation,  upon  which  such 
vehemence  appears  more  groundless  and  uli- 
accountable,  than  the  greater  part  of  those 
which  have  served  Dr.  Beattie  for  topics  of 
declamation  or  invective. 

His  first  great  battle  is  about  the  real  exist- 
ence of  external  objects.  The  sceptics  say, 
that  perception  is  merely  an  act  or  affection 
of  the  mind,  and  consequently  might  exist 
without  any  external  cause.  It  is  a  sensation 
or  affection  of  the  mind,  to  be  sure,  which 
consists  in  the  apprehension  and  belief  of  such 
external  existences :  But  being  in  itself  a  phe- 
nomenon purely  mental,  it  isa  mere  supposition 
or  conjecture  to  hold  that  there  are  any  such 
existences,  by  whose  operation  it  is  produced. 
It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  bring  any  evi- 
dence for  the  existence  of  material  objects ; 
and  the  belief  which  is  admitted  to  be  in- 
separable from  the  act  of  perception,  can 
never  be  received  as  such  evidence.  The 
whole  question  is  about  the  grounds  of  this 
belief,  and  not  about  its  existence;  and  the 
p^nomena  of  dreaming  and  madness  prove 
experimentally,  that  perception,  as  character- 
ised by  belief,  may  exist  where  there  is  no 
external  object.  Dr.  Beattie  answers,  after 
Dr.  Reid,  that  the  mere  existence  of  this  in- 
stinctive and  indestructible  belief  in  the  re- 
ality of  external  objects,  is  a  complete  and 
sufficient  proof  of  their  reality;  that  nature 
meant  us  to  be  satisfied  with  it ;  and  that  we 
cannot  call  it  in  question,  without  running  into 
the  greatest  absurdity. 


This  is  the  whole  dispute;  and  a  pretty 
correct  summary  of  the  argument  upon  botfi 
sides  of  the  question.  But  is  there  any  thing 
here  that  could  justify  the  calling  of  names, 
or  the  violation  of  decorum  among  the  dis- 
putants 1  The  question  is,  of  all  other  ques- 
tions that  can  be  suggested,  the 'most  purely 
and  entirely  speculative,  and  obviously  dis- 
connected from  any  practical  or  moral  con- 
sequences. After  what  Berkeley  has  written 
on  the  subject,  it  must  be  a  gross  and  wilful 
fallacy  to  pretend  that  the  conduct  of  men  can 
be  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the 
opinions  they  entertain  about  the  existence 
or  nonexistence  of  matter.  The  system 
which  maintains  the  latter,  leaves  all  our  sen- 
sations and  perceptions  unimpaired  and  en- 
tire ;  and  as  it  is  by  these,  and  by  these  only, 
that  our  conduct  can  ever  be  guided,  it  is 
evident  that  it  can  never  be  altered  by  the 
adoption  of  that  system.  The  whole  dispute 
is  about  the  cause  or  origin  of  our  perceptions; 
which  the  one  party  ascribes  to  the  action  of 
external  bodies,  and  the  other  to  the  inward 
development  of  some  mental  energy.  It  is  a 
question  of  pure  curiosity ;  it  never  can  be 
decided ;  and  as  its  decision  is  perfectly  in- 
different and  immaterial  to  any  practical  pur-, 
pose,  so,  it  might  have  been  expected  that 
the  discussion  should  be  conducted  without 
virulence  or  abuse. 

The  next  grand  dispute  is  about  the  evi- 
dence of  Memory.  The  sceptics  will  have 
it,  that  we  are  sure  of  nothing  but  our  present 
sensations;  and  that,  though  these  are  some- 
times characterised  by  an  impression  and 
belief  that  other  sensations  did  formerly  exist, 
we  can  have  no  evidence  of  the  justice  of  this 
belief,  nor  any  certainty  that  this  illusive  con- 
ception of  former  sensation,  which  we  call 
memory,  may  not  be  an  original  affection  of 
our  minds.  The  orthodox  philosophers,  on 
the  other  hand,  maintain,  that  the  instinctive 
reliance  we  have  on  memory  is  complete  and 
satisfactory  proof  of  its  accuracy ;  that  it  is 
absurd  to  ask  for .  the  grounds  of  this  belief ; 
and  that  we  cannot  call  it  in  question  without 
manifest  inconsistency.  The  same  observa- 
tions which  were  made  on  the  argument  for 
the  existence  of  matter,  apply  also  to  this  con- 
troversy. It  is  purely  speculative,  and  with- 
out application  to  any  practical  conclusion. 
The  sceptics  do  not  deny  that  they  remember* 
like  other  people,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
have  an  indestructible  belief  in  past  events  or 
existences.  All  the  question  is  about  the  oWgi'n, 
or  the  justice  of  this  belief; — whether  it  arise 
from  such  events  having .  actually  happened 
before,  or  from  some  original  affection  of  the 
mind,  which  is  attended  with  that  impression. 

The  argument,  as  commonly  stated  by  the 
sceptics,  leads  only  to  a  negative  or  sceptical 
conclusion.  It  amounts  only  to  this,  that  the 
present  sensation,  which  w&  call  memory, 
affords  no  conclusive  evidence  of  past  existence 
and  that  for  any  thing  that  can  be  proved  to 
the  contrary,  nothing  of  what  we  remember 
may  have  existed.  We  think  this  undeniably 
true ;  and  so  we  believe  did  Dr.  Beattie.  He 
thought  it  also  very  useless ;  and  there,  too, 
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wn  agree  with  him :  But  he  thought  it  very 
wicked  and  very  despicably  silly;  and  there 
we  cannot  agree  with  him  at  all.  It  is  a  very 
pretty  and  ingenious  puzzle, — affords  a  very 
useful  mortification  to  human  reason,: — and 
leads  us  to  that  state  of  philosophical  wonder 
and  perplexity  in  which  we  feel  our  own 
helplessness,  and.  in  which  we  ought  to  feel 
the  impropriety  of' all  dogmatism  or  arrogance 
in  reasoning  upon  such  subjects.  This  is  the 
only  use  and  the  only  meaning  of  such  scep- 
tical speculations.  It  is  altogether  unfair, 
and  indeed  absurd,  to  suppose  that  their 
authors  could  ever  mean  positively  to  main- 
tain that  we  should  try  to  get  the  better  of 
any  reliance  on  our  memories,  or  that  they 
themselves  really  doubted  more  than  cither 
people  as  to  the  past  reality  of  the  things 
they  remembered.  The  very  arguments  they 
use,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  evidence  of 
memory  may  be  fallacious,  prove,  completely, 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  relied  as  implicitly 
as  their  antagonists  on  the  aoouvaoy  of  that 
facuhy.  If  they  were  not  sure  that  they  re- 
collected the  premises  of  their  own  reason- 
ings, it  is  evidently  impossible  that  tljey 
should  ever  have  come  to"  any  conclusion. 
If  they  did  not  believe  that  they  had  seen  the 
books 'they  answered,  it  is  impossible  they 
should  have  set  about  answering  them. 

The  truth  is,  however, 'that  all  men  have  a 
practical  and  irresistible  belief  both  in  the 
existence  of  matter,  and  in  the  accurapy  of 
memory ;  and  that  no  sceptical  writer  ever 
meant  or  expected  to  destroy  this  practical 
belief  in  other  persons.  All  that  they  aimed 
at  was  to  show  their  own  ingenuity,  and  the 
narrow  limits  of  the  human  understanding  ;— 
to  point  out  a  curious  distinction  between  the 
evidence  of  immediate  consciousness,  and 
that  of  perception  of  memory,— and  to  show 
that  there  was  a  kind  of  logical  or  argumen- 
'  tative  possibility,  that  the  objects  of  the  latter 
faculties  might  have  no  existence.  There 
never  was  any  danger  of  their  persuading 
men  to  distrust  their  senses  or  their  memory; 
nor  can  they  be  rationally  suspected  of  such 
an  intention.  On  the  contrary,  they  neces- 
sarily took  for  granted  the  instinctive  and  in- 
destructible belief  for  which  they  found  it  so 
'difficult  to  account.  Their  whole  reasonings 
consist  of  an  attempt  to  explain  that  admitted 
fact,  and  to  ascertain  the  grounds  upon  which 
that  belief  depends.  In  the  end,  they  agree 
with  their  adversaries  that  those  grounds  can- 
not be  ascertained  :  and  the,  only  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  adversary  main- 
tains that  they  need  rto  explanation ;  while  the- 
sceptic  insists  that  the  Want  of  it  still  leaves 
a  possibility  that  the  belief  may  be  fallacious ; 
and  at  any  rate  establishes  a  distinction,  m 
degree,  between  the  primary  evidence  of  con- 
sciousness, which  it  is  irhpossible  to  distrust 
without  a  contradiction,  and  the  secondary  evi- 
dence of  perception  and  memory,  which  may 
be  clearly  conceited  to  be  erroneous. 

To  this  extent,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  sceptics  are  right;  and  though  the 
value  of  the  discovery  certainly  is  as  small  as 
possible,  we  are  just  as  well  satisfied  that  its 


consequences  are  perfectly  harmless.  Their 
reasonings  are  about  as  ingenious  and  as  inno- 
cent as  some  of  those  which  have  been  em- 
ployed to  establish  certain  strange  paradoxes 
as  to  the  nature  of  motion,  or  the  infinite  divis- 
ibility of  matter.  The  argument  is  perfectly  , 
logical  and  unanswerable  ;  and  yet  no  man  in 
his  senses  can  practically  admit  the  conclu- 
sion. Thus,  it  may  be  strictly  demonstrated, 
that  the  swiftest  moving  body  can  never  over- 
take the  slowest  which  is  before  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  motion ;  or,  in  the  words 
of  the  original  problem,  that  the  swift-footed 
Achilles  could  never  overtake  a  Snail  that  had 
a  few  yards  the  start  of  him.  The  reasoning 
upon  which  this  valuable  proposition  is  found- 
ed, does  not  admit,  we  believe,  of  any  direct 
confutation  ;  and  yet  there  are  few,  we  sup- 
pose, who,  upon  the  faith  of  it,  would  take  abet 
as  to  the  result  of  such  a  race.  The  sceptical 
reasonings  as  to  the  mind  lead  to  no  other 
practical  conclusion ;  and  may  be  answered 
or  acquiesced  in  with  the  same  good  nature. 

Such,  however,  are  the  chief  topics  which 
Dr.  Beattie  has  discussed  in  this  Essay,  with 
a  vehemence  of  temper,  and  an  impotence 
of  reasoning,  equally  surprising  and  huntiilia- 
ting  to  the  cause  of  philosophy.   The  subjects 
we  have  nientioned  occupy  the  greater  part 
of  the  work,  and  are  indeed  almost  the  only 
ones  to  which  its  title  at  all  applies.     Yet  we 
think  it  must  be  already  apparent,  that  there 
is  nothing  whatever  in  the  doctrines  he  op- 
poses, to  call  down  his  indignation,  or  to  jus- 
tify his  abuse.     That  there  are  other  doctrines 
in  some  of  the  books  which  he  has  aimed  at 
confuting,  which  would  justify  the  mostzeal- 
ous  opposition  of  every  friend  to  religion,  we 
readily  admit ;  but  these  have  lio  necessary 
dependence  on  the  general  speculatiVe  scep- 
ticism to  which  we  have  now  been  alluding, 
and  will  be  best  refuted  by  those  who  lay  all 
that  general   reasoning  entirely  out  of  con- 
sideration.    Mr.   Hume's  theory  of  morals, 
which,  when  rightly  understood,  we  conceive 
to  be  both  salutary  and  true,  certainly  has  no 
connection  with  his  doctrine  of  ideas  and  im- 
pressions; and  the  great  question  of  liberty 
and  -necessity,  which  Dr.  Beattie  has  settled, 
by  mistaking,  throughout,  the  power  of  doing 
what  we  will,  for  the  power  of  willing  with- 
out motives,  evidently  depends  upon  consider- 
ations altogether  apart  from  the  nature  and 
immutability  of  truth.   It  has  always  appeared 
to  us,  indeed,  that  too  much  importance  has 
been  attached  to  Theories  of  morals,  and  to 
speculations  on  the  sources  of  approbation. 
Our  feelings'  of  approbation  and  disapproba- 
tion, and  the  moral   distinctions  which  are 
raised  upon  them,  are  iFaets  which  no  theflry 
can  alter,  although  it  may  fail  to  explain. 
While  these  facts  remain,  they  must  regulate 
the  conduct,  andafTect  the  happiness  of  man- 
kind, whether  they  are  well  or  ill  accounted 
for  by  the  theories  of  philosophers.    It  is  the 
same  nearly  with  regard  to  the  controversy 
about  cause  and  effect.     It  does  not  appear  to 


us,  however,  that  Mr.  Hume  ever  meant  to 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  relation,  or  of 
the  relative  idea  of  power.    He  has  merely 
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given  a  new  theory  as  lo  its  genealogy  or 
descent ;  and  detected  some  very  gross  inac- 
curacies in  the  opinions  and  reasonings  Tvhicii 
were  formerly  prevalent  on  the  subject. 

If  Dr.  Beattie  had  been  able  to  refute  these 
doctrines,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  he 
would  have  done  it  with  more  temper  and 
moderation ;  and  disdained  to  court  popularity 
by  so  much  fulsome  cant  about  common  sense, 
virtue,  and  religion,  and  his  contempt  and 
abhorrence  for  inifidels,  sophists,  and  meta- 
physicians ;  by  such  babyish  interjections,  as 
"  fy  on  it  I  fy  on  it !" — such  triumphant  ex- 
clamations, as,  "  say,  ye  candid  and  intelli- 
g'ent!" — or  such  terrific  addresses,  as,  "ye 
traitors  to  human  kind  !  ye  murderers  of  the 
human  soul !" — "  vain  hypocrites !  perfidious 
profligates ! ' '  and  a  variety  of  other  embellish- 
ments, as  dignified  as  original  in  a  philosophi- 
cal and  argumentative  treatise.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  Essay  acquired  its  popularity,  partly 
from  the  indifference  and  dislike  which  has 
long  prevailed  in  England,  as  to  the  meta- 
physical inquiries  which  were  there  made  the 
subject  of  abuse ;  partly  from  the  perpetual 
appeal  which  it  affects  to  make  from  philoso- 
phical subtlety  to  common  sense  ;  and  partly 
from  the  accidental  circumstances  of  the  au- 
thor.   It  was  a  great  matter  for  the  orthodox 


scholars  of  the  south,  who  knew  little  of  meta 
physics  themselves,  to  get  a  Scotch  professor 
of  philosophy  to  take  up  the  gauntlet  in  their 
behalf.  The  contempt  with  which  he  chose 
to  speak  of  his  antagonists  was  the  very  tone 
which  they  wished  to  be  adopted ;  and,  some 
of  them,  imposed  on  by  the  confidence  of  his 
manner,  and  some  resolved  to  give  it  all 
chances  of  imposing  on  others,  they  joined  in 
one  clamour  of  approbation,  and  proclaimed  a 
triumph  for  a  mere  rash  skirmisher,  while  the 
leader  of  the  battle  was  still  doubtful  of  the 
victory.  The  book,  thus  dandled  into  popu- 
larity by  bishops  and  good  ladies,  contained 
many  pieces  of  nursery  eloquence,, and  much 
innocent  pleasantry :  it  was  not  fatiguing,  to 
the  understanding ;  and  read  less  heavily,  on 
the  whole,  than  most  of  the  Sunday  library. 
In  consequence  of  all  these  recommendations, 
it  ran  through  various  editions,  and  found  its 
way  into  most  well-regulated  families;  and, 
though  made  up  of  such  stuff  as  we  really 
believe  no  grown  man  who  had  ever  thought 
of  the  subject  could  possibly  go  through  with- 
out nausea  and  compassion,  still  retains  its 
place  among  the  meritorious  performances, 
by  which  youthful  minds  are  to  be  purified 
and  invigorated.  We  shall  hear  no  more  of  it, 
however,  among  those  who  have  left  college. 


(3^ot)£mb£r,  1810.) 

Philosophical  Essays.   By  Dugald  Stewart,  Esq.,  F.  R.  S.   Edinburgh,  Emeritus  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  4to.  pp.590.  Edinburgh:  1810. 


The  studies  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has  de- 
voted himself,  have  lately  fallen  out  of  favour 
with  the  English  public ;  and  the  nation  which 
once  placed  the  name  of  Locke  immediately 
under  those  of  Shakespeare  and  of  Newton, 
and  has  since  repaid  the  metaphysical  labours 
of  Berkeley  and  of  Hume  with  such  just  ce- 
lebrity, seems  now  to  be  almost  without  zeal 
or  curiosity  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Mind. 

The  causes  of  this  distaste  it  would  be  cu- 
rious, and  probably  not  uninstructive,  to  inves- 
tigate :  but  the  inquiry  would  be  laborious, 
and  perhaps  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is  easy, 
indeed,  to  say,  that  the  age  has  become  fri- 
volous and  impatient  of  labour;  and  has  aban- 
doned this,  along  with  all  other  good  learning, 
and  every  pursuit  that  requires  concentration 
of  thought,  and  does  not  lead  to  immediate 
distinction.  This  is  satire,  and  not  reason- 
iijc;  and,  were  it  even  a  fan-  statement  of  the 
fact,  such  a  revolution  in  the  intellectual 
habits  and  character  of  a  nation,  is  itself  a 
phenomenon  to  be  accounted  for, — and  not  to 
be  accounted  for  upon  light  or  shallow  con- 
siderations. To  us,  the  phenomenon,  in  so 
far  as  we  are  inclined  to  admit  its  existence, 
has  always  appeareid  to  arise  from  the  great 
multiplication  of  the  branches  of  liberal  study, 
and  from  the  more  extensive  diffusion  of 
knowledge  among  the  body  of  the  people, — 


and  to  constitute,  in  this  way,  a  signal  ex- 
ample of  that  compensation,  by  which  the  good 
and  evil  in  our  lot  is  constantly  equalised^  or 
reduced  at  least  to-  no  very  variable  standard . 
The  progress  of  knowledge  has  given  birth, 
of  late  years,  to  so  many  arts  and  sciences,  that 
a  man  of  liberal  curiosity  finds  both  sufficient 
occupation  for  his  time,  and  sufficient  exercise 
to  his  understanding,  in  acquiring  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  such  as  are  most  inviting  and 
most  popular ;  and,  consequently,  has  much 
lessleisure,  and  less induoementtihan formerly, 
to  dedicate  himself  to  those  abstract  studies 
which  call  for  more  patient  and  persevering 
attention.  In  older  times,  a  man  had  nothing 
for  it,  but  either  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  and 
idle,  or  to  take  seriously  to  theology  and  the 
school  logic.  When  things  grew  a  little  bet- 
ter, the  classics  and  mathematics  filled  up  the 
measure  of  general  education  and  private 
study ;  and,  in  the  most  splendid  periods  of 
English  philosophy,  had  received  little  ad- 
dition, but  from  these  investigations  into  our 
intellectual  and  moral  nature.  Some  few  in- 
dividuals might  attend  to  other  things;  but  a 
knowledge  of  these  was  all  that  was  required 
of  men  of  good  education ;  and  was  held  ac- 
complishment enough  to  entitle  them  to  the 
rank  of  scholars  and  philosophers.  Now-a- 
days,  however,  the  necessary  qualification  is 
prodigiously  raised,— .at  least  in  denomina- 
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tion ;  and  a  man  can  scarcely  pass  current  in 
the  mform«d  circles  of  society,  without  know- 
ing something  of  political  econotny,  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  geology,  and  etymology, — having 
a  small  notion  of  painting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 
chitecture, with  some  sort  of  taste  for  the 
picturesque, — ^and  a  smattering  of  German 
and  Spanish  literature,  and  even  some  idea 
of  Indian,  Sanscrit,  and  Chinese  learning  and 
history, — over  and  above  some  little  know- 
ledge of  trade  and  agriculture;  with  a  reason- 
able acquaintance  vrith  what  is  Called  the  phi- 
losophy of  politics,  and  a  far  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  existing  parties,  factions,  and 
eminent  individuals,  both  literary  and  poUti- 
cal,  at  home  and  abroad,  than  ever  were  re- 
quired in  any  earliej-  period  of  society.  The 
dissipation  of  time  and  of  attention  occasion- 
ed by  these  multifarious  occupations,  is,  of 
course,  very  unfavourable  to  the  pursuit  of 
any  abstract  or  continued  Study ;  and  even  if 
a  man  could,  for  himself,  be  content  to  remain 
ignorant  of  many  things,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
profound  knowledge  of  a  few,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  him,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
world,  to  resist  the  impulse  and  the  seduc- 
tions that  assail  him  from  without.  Various 
and  superficial  knowledge  is  now  not  only  so 
common,  that  the  want  of  it  is  felt  as  a  dis- 
grace ;  but  the  facilities  of  acquiring  it  are  so 
great,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  defend 
ourselves  against  its  intrusion.  So  many  easy 
and  pleasant  elementary  books, — such  tempt- 
ing summaries,  abstracts,,  and  tables, — such 
beautiful  engravings,  and  ingenious  charts, 
and  coups-d'swil  of  information, — so  niany  mu- 
seums, exhibitions,  and  collections,  meet  us  at 
every  corner, — and  so  much  amusingand  pro- 
voking talk  in  every  party,  that  a  taste  for 
miscellaneous  and  imperfect  information  is 
formed,  almost  before  we  are  aware ;  and  our 
time  and  curiosity  irrevocably  devoted  to  a 
sort  of  Encyclopedical  trifting. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  misfortune  is,  that 
there  is  no  popular  nor  royal  road  to  the  pro- 
foander  and  more  abstract  truths  of  philoso- 
phy; and  that  these  are  apt,  accordingly,  to 
fall  into  discredit  or  neglect,  at  a  period  when 
it  is  labour  enough  for  most  men  to  keep  them- 
selves up  to  the  level  of  that  groat  tide  of 
popular  information,  ^yhich  has  been  rising, 
with  such  unexanipled  rapidity,  for  the  last 
forty  years. 

Such,  we  think,  are  the  most  general  and 
uncontrollable  causes  which  have  recently 
depressed  all  the  sciences  requiring  deep 
thought  and  solitary  application,  far  below  the 
level  of  their  actual  importance ;  and  pro- 
duced the  singular-  appearance  of  a  partial 
falling  off  in  intellectual  enterprise  and  vigour, 
in  an  age  distinguished,  perhaps,  above  all 
others,  for  the  rapid  development  of  the  hu- 
inan  faculties.  The  effect  we  had  formerly 
occasion  to  observe,  when  treating  of,  fhe  sin- 
gular decay  of  Mathematical  science  rn  Eng- 
land; and  so  powerful  and  extensive  is  the 
operation  of  the  cause,  that,  even  in  the  intel- 
lectual city  which  w'e  inhabit,  we  have  known 
instances  of  persons  of  good  capacity  who 
'had  never  found  leisure  to  go  beyond  the  first 
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elements  of  mathematical  learning ;  and  were 
even  suspected  of  having  fallen  into  several 
heresies  in  metaphysics,  merely  from  want 
of  time  to  get  regularly  at  the  truth  ! 

If  the  philosophy  of  mind  has  really  suffered 
more,  from  this  universal  hurry,  than  all  her 
sister  sciences  of  the  same  serious  complex- 
ion, we  should  be  inclined  to  ascribe  this  mis- 
fortune, partly  to  the  very  excellence  of  what 
has  been  already  achieved  by  her  votaries, 
and  partly  to  the  very  severe  treatment  which 
their  predecessoj-s  have  received  at  their  hands. 
Alm,DSt  all  the  great  practical  maxims  of  this 
mistress  of  human  life,  such  as  the  use  of  the 
principle  of  Association  in  education,  and  the 
generation  and  consequences  of  Habits  in  all 
periods  of  life,  have  been  lately  illustrated  in 
the  most  popular  and-  satisfactory  manner ; 
and  rendered  so  clear  and  familiar,  as  rules 
of  practical  utility,  that  few  persons  thiak  it 
necessary  to  examine  into  the  details  of  that 
fine  philosophy  by  which  they  may  have  been 
first  suggested,  or  brought  into  notice.  There 
is  nothing  that  strikes  one  as  very  important 
to  be  known  upon  these  subjects,  which  may 
not  now  be  established  in  a  more  vulgar  and 
empirical  manner, —or  which  requires,  in 
order  to  be  understood,  that  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  a  scientific  investigation  should  be 
gone  over.  By  most  persons,  therefore,  the 
labour  of  such  an  investigation  will  be  de- 
clined; and  the  practical  benefits  applied — 
with  ungrateful  indifference  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  were  derived.  Of  those, 
again,  whom  curiosity  might  still  tempt  to 
look  a  little  closer  upon  this  great  field  of 
wonders,  no  small  part  are  dismayed  at  the 
scene  of  ruin  which  it  exhibits.  The  destruc- 
tion of  anciont  errors,  has  hithorto  constituted 
so  very  large  a  part  of  the  task  of  modern 
philosophers,  that  they  inay  be  said  to  hav« 
been  employed  rather  in  throwing  down,  than 
in  building  up,  and  have  as  yet  established 
very  little  but  the  fallacy  of  all  former  phi- 
losop'hy.  Now,  they  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  admire  that  ancient  philosophy,  can 
not  be  supposed  to  be  much  delighted  with 
its  demolition;  and,  at  all  events,  are  natu- 
rally discouraged  from  again  attaching  them- 
selves to  a  system,  which  they  may  soon  have 
the  mortification  of  seeing  subverted  in  -its 
turn.  In  their  minds,  therefore,  the  opening 
of  such  a  course  of  study  is  apt  only  to  breed 
a  general  distrust  of  philosophy,  and  to  rivet 
a  conviction  of  its  extreme  and  irremediable 
uncertainty :  while  those  who  had  previously 
been  indifferent  to  the  systems  of  error,  are 
displeased  with  the  labour  of  a  needless  ref- 
utation ;  and  disappointed  to  find,  that,  after 
a  long  course  of  inquiry,  they  are  brought 
back  to  that  very  state  of  ignorance  from 
which  they  had  expected  it  would  relieve 
them.  , ' 

If  anything  could  counteract  the  effect  of 
these  and  some  other  causes,  and  revive  in 
England  that  taste  for  abstract  speculation  for 
which  it  was  once  so  distinguished,  we  should 
have  expected  this  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
publications  of  tbe  author  before  its.— The 
great  celebrity  of  his  name,  and  the  uniforai 
2  o 
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clearness,  simplicity,  and  good  sense  of  his 
statements,  might  indeed  have  failed  to  attract 
those  whom  similar  merits  could  no  longer 
tempt  to  look  into  the  pages  of  Locke  or  of 
Berkeley.  But  the  singular  eloquence  with 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  contrived  to  adorn  the 
most  unpromising  parts  of  his  suhjeot, — the 
rich  lights  which  his  imagination  has  every 
•where  thrown  in,  with  such  inimitable  judg- 
ment and  effect, — the  warm  glow  of  moral 
enthusiasm,  which  he  has  spread  over  the 
whole  of  his  composition, — and  the  tone  of 
mildness,  dignity,  and  animation  which  he 
has  uniformly  sustained,  in  controversy,  as 
well  as  in  instruction ;  are  merits  which  we 
do  not  remember  to  have  seen  united  in  any 
other  philosophical  writer ;  and  which  might 
have  recommended- to  general  notice,  topics 
far  less  engaging  than  those  on  which  they 
were  employed.  His  former  work,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind,  has  accord- 
ingly been  more  read  than  any  other  modern 
book  on  such  subjects;  and  the  volume  be- 
fore us,  we  think,  is  calculated  to  be  still  more 
popular.* 

But  it  is  in  the  second  part  of  the  Prelimi- 
nary Dissertation  that  we  take  the  chief  in- 
terest— as  Mr.  Stewart  has  there  taken  occa- 
sion to  make  a  formal  reply  to  some  of  our 
hasty  speculations,  and  has  done  us  the  honour 
of  embodying  several  of  our  transitory  pages 
in  this  enduring  volume.  If  we  were  at 
liberty  to  yield  to  the  common  weaknesses 
of  authors,  we  should  probably  be  tempted  to 
defend  ourselves  in  a  long  dissertation;  but 
we  know  too  well  what  is  due  to  our  readers 
and  to  the  public,  to  think  of  engaging  any 
considerable  share  of  their  attention  with  a 
controversy  which  may  be  considered  in  some 
measure  as  personal  to  ourselves;  and  there- 
fore, however  honourable  we  think  it,  to  be 
thus  singled  out  for  equal  combat  by  such  an 
antagonist,  we  shall  put  what  we  have  to  say 
within  the  shortest  possible  compasS. 

The  observalions  to  which  Mr.  Stewart  has 
here  condescended  to  reply,  occur  in  an  early 
number  of  our  publication,  and  were  intended 
to  show,  that  as  mind  was  not  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  Experiment,  but  of  Observation,  so, 
there  could  be  no  very  close  analogy  between 
the  rules  of  metaphysical  investigation,  and 
the  most  approved  methods  of  inquiry  as  to 
those  physical  substances  which  are  subject 
to  our  disposal  and  control; — that  as  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  mind  must  be  derived 
from  previous  and  universal  Consciousness,  it 
was  diffiout  to  see  how  any  arrangement  of 
them  could  add  to  oar  substantial  knowledge; 
and  that  there  wai3,  therefore,  no  reason  either 
to  expect  Discoveries  in  this  branch  of  science, 
or  to  look  to  it  for  any  real  augmentation  of 
our  Power. 

With  regard  to  Perception  and  the  other 
primary  functions  of  mind,  it  was  observed, 
that  this  doctrine  seemed  to  hold  without  any 
limitation;  and  as' to  the  Associating  princi-- 


*  A  portion  of  the  original  article,  containing  a 
general  view  of  (lie  subject  of  tiiese  Essays,  is  here 
omitted,  for  the  reasons  stated  at. the  head  of  this 
divisioQ. 


pie,  while  it  was  admitted  that  the  case  was 
somewhat  differorit,  it  was  observed,  that  all 
men  were  in  reaility  aware  of  its  existence, 
and  acted  upon  it  on  all  important  occa.sions, 
though  they  might  never  have  made  its  laws 
a  subject  of  reflection,  nor  ever  stated  its 
general  phenomena  in  the  form  of  an  abstract 
proposition. 

To  all  thisMr.  Sfewart  proceeds  to  answer, 
by  observing,  that  the  distinction  between  ex- 
periment and  observation  is.  reaUy  of  no  im- 
portance whatever,  in  reference  to  this  argu- 
ment ;  because  the  facts  disclosed  by  experi- 
ment are  merely  phenomena  that  are  observed, 
and  the  inferences  and  generalisations  thai 
are  deduced  from  the  observation  of  spcm- 
taneous  phenomena,  are  just  of  the  same  sort 
with  those  that  are  inferred  from  experiment, 
and  aflbrd  equally  certain  grounds  of  conclu- 
sion, provided  they  be  sufficiently  numerous 
and  consistent.  The  justice  of  the  last  pro- 
position, we  do  riot  mean  to  dispute  j  and 
assuredly,  if  any  thing  inconsistent  with  it  is 
to  be  found  in  our  former  speculations,  it  must 
have  arisen  from  that  hatste  and  inadvertence 
which,  we  make  no  doubt,  have  often  betray- 
ed us  into  still  greater  errors.  But  it  is  very 
far  from  following  from  this,  that  there  is  not 
a  material  difference  between  experiment  and 
observation ;  or  that  the  philosophy  of  mind 
in  not  necessarily  restrained  within  very  nar- 
row limits,  in  consequence  of  that  distinction. 
Substances  which  are  in  our  power,  are  the 
objects  of  experiment;  those  which  are  not 
in  our  power,  of  observation  only.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  it  is  obvious,  that,  by  well- 
contrived  experiments,  we  may  discover  many 
things  that  could  never  be  disclosed  by  any 
length  of  observation.  With  regard  to  the 
latter,  an  attentive  observer  may,  indeed,  see 
more  in  them  than  strikes  the  eye  of  a  care- 
less spectator:  But  he  can  see  nothing  that 
may  not  be  seen  by  every  body ;  and,  in  cases 
where  the  appearances  are  very  few,  or  very 
interesting,  the  chance  is,  that  he  does  see 
nothing  more — and  that  all  that  is  left  to  phi- 
losophy is,  to  distinguish  them  into  classes, 
and  to  fit  them  with  apprppriate  appellations. 
Now,  Mind,  we  humbly  conceive,  considered 
as  a  subject  of  investigation,  is  the  subject  of 
observation  onlyc;  and  is  known  nearly  as  well 
by  all  men,  as  by  those  who  have  most  dili- 
gently studied  its  phenomena.  "We  cannot 
decompose  our  sensations,"  we  formerly  ob- 
served, "  in  a  crucible,  nor  divide  our  percep- 
tions whh  a  prism."  The  metaphor  -was  some- 
thing violent ;  but,  the  meaning,  obviously 
was,  that  we  cannot  subject  those  faculties 
to  any  analogous  processes ;  nor  discover  more 
of  their  nature  than  consciousness  has  taught 
all  the  beings  who  possess  them.  Is  it  a 
satisfactory  answer,  then,  for  Mr.  Stewart,  to 
say,  that  we  may  analyse  them  by  reflection 
and  attention,  and  other  instruments  better 
suited  than  prisms  or  crucibles  to  the  intel- 
lectual laboratory  which  furnishes  their  ma- 
terials'! Our  reply  is,  that  we  cannot  analyse 
them  at  all ;  and  can  never  know  more  of  them 
than  has  always  been  known  to  all  to  whom 
they  had  been  imparted ;  and  that,  for  this' 
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piain  reason,  that  the  truth  of  every  thing^that 
ig  said  with  regard  to  the  mind,  can  be  deter- 
mined by  an  appeal  to  consciousness  alone, 
and  would  not  be  even  intelligible,  if  it  in- 
formed men  of  any  thing  that  they  did  not 
previously  feel  to  be  true. 

With  regard  to  the  actual  experiments  to 
virhich  Mr.  Stewart  alludes,  as  having  helped 
to  explain  the  means  by  which  the  eye  judges 
of  distances  and  magnitudes,  these,  we  must 
observe,  are,  according  to  our  conception,  very 
clearly  experiments,  not  upon  mind,  but  upon 
matter ;  and  are  only  entitled  to  that  name  at 
all,  m  so  far  as  they  are  carried  on  by  means 
of  the  power  we  possess  of  disposing  certain 
pieces  of  matter  in  certain  masses  and  inter- 
vals. Strictly  considered,  they  are  optical 
experiments  on  the  eifects  produced  by  dis- 
tance on  the  light  reflected  from  known 
bodies;  and  are  nearly  akin  to  experiments 
on  the  effects  produced  on  such  reflected  rays 
by  the  interposition  of  media  of  difierent  re- 
fracting powers,  whether  in  the  shape  of 
prisms,  or  in  any  other  shape.  At  all  events, 
they  certainly  are  not  investigations  carried 
on 'solely  by  attending  to  the  subjects  of  our 
Consciousness;  which  is  Mr.  Stewart's  own 
definition  of  the  business  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind.         ^ 

•  In  answer  to  our  remark,  that  "no  meta- 
physician expects,  by  analysis,  to  discover  a 
new  power,  or  to  excite  a  new  sensation  in 
the  mind,  as  the  chemist  discovers  a  new  earth 
or  a  new  metal,"  Mr.  Stewart  is  pleased  to 
observe — 

"  That  if.  is  no  more  applicable  to  the  anatomy 
of  the  mind,  than  to  the  anatomy  of  the  body. 
After  all  the  researches  of  physiologists  on  this  last 
subject,  both  in  the  way  of  observation  and  of  ex- 
periment, no  discovery  has  yet  been  made  of  a  new 
organ,  either  of  power  or  of  pleasure,  or  even  of 
the  means  of  adding  a  cubit  to  the  human  stature ; 
iutit  does  not  therefore  follow  thatthese  researches 
are  useless.  By  enlarging  his  knowledge  of  his 
own  intsrnal  structure,  they  increase  the  power  of 
man,  in  that  way  in  which  alone  they  profess  to 
increase  it.  They  furnish  him  with  resources  for 
remedying  many  of  the  accidents  to  which  his 
health  and  his  life  are  liable ;  for  recovering,  iii  some 
cases,  those  active  powers  which  disease  has  de- 
stroyed or  impaired  ;  and,  in  others,  by  giving  sight 
to  the  blind,  and  hearing  to  the  deaf,  for  awakening 
powers  of  perception  which  were  dormant  before. 
Nor  must  we  overlook  what  they  have  contributed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  arts  of  the  optician  and  of 
the  mechaDist,  to  extend  the  sphere  of  those  senses, 
and  to  prolong  their  duration."— PreZim.  Diss.  pp. 
,xlyi,  xlvii. 

Now,  ingenious  and  elegant  as  this  parallel 
must  be  admitted  to  be,  we  cannot  help  re- 
garding it  as  utterly  fallacious — for  this  sim- 
ple reason — that  the  business  of  anatomy  is 
to  lay  operi,  with  the  knife,  the  secrets  of  that 
internal  structure,  which  could  never  other- 
wise, be  apparent  to  the  keepesteye;  while 
the  metaphysical  inquirer  can  disclose  nothing 
of  which  all  his  pupils"  are  not  previously 
aware.  '  There  is  no  opaque  skin,  in  short,  on 
the  mind,  to  conceal  its  interior  mechanism ; 
nor  does  the  metaphysician,  when  he  appeals 
to  the  consciousness  of  all -thinking  beings 
,for  the  truth  of  his  classifications,  perform 
any  thing  at  all  analogous  to  the  dissector, 


when  he  removes  those  outer  integuments, 
and  reveals  the  wonders  of  the  inward  organi- 
sation of  our  frame.  His  statements  do  not 
receive  their  proiaf  from  the  previous,  though 
perhaps  undigested  knowledge  of  his  hearers, 
but  from  the  actual  revelation  which  he  makes 
to- their  senses;  and  his  services  would  evi- 
dently be  more  akin  to  those  of  the  metaphy- 
sician, if,  instead  of  actually  disclosing  what 
was  not  previously  known,  or  suspected  to 
exist,  he  had  only  drawn  the  attention  of  an 
incurious  generation  to  the  fact  that  they  had 
each  ten  fingers  and  ten  toes,  or  tfiat  most  of 
them  had  thirty-two  teeth,  distinguishable 
into  masticators  and  incisors. 

When,  from  these,  and  some  other  consid- 
erations, we  had  ventured  to  infer,  that  the 
knowledge  derived  from  mere  observation 
could  scarcely  make  any  addition  to  our 
power,  Mr.  Stewart  refers  triumphantly  to  the 
instance  of  astronomy ;  and,  taking  it  almost 
for  granted,  that  all  the  discoveries  in  that 
science  have  been  made  by  observation  alone, 
directs  the  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  in- 
numerable applications  which  may  be  made 
of  it,  to  purposes  of  unquestioned  utility. 

"In  compensation,"  he  observes,  "for  the  in- 
ability of  the  astronomer  to  control  those  move>. 
njents  of  which  he  studies  the  laws,  he  may  boast, 
as  I  already  hinted,  of  the  immense  accession  of  a 
more  useful  power  which  his  discoveries  have  added 
to  the  human  race,  on  the  surface  of  their  own 
planet.  It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the 
practical  uses  to  which  his  labours  are  subservient. 
It  is  sufficient  for  me  to  repeat  an  old,  but  very 
striking  reflection,  that  the  only  accurate  knowledge 
which  Man  yet  possesses  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
has  been  derived  from  the  previous  knowledge  he 
had  acquired  of  the  phenomena  of  the  stars.  Is  it 
possible  to  produce  a  more  apposite,  or  a  more  un- 
deniable proof  of  the  universality  of  Bacon's  maxiitt, 
that  'knowledge  is  power,'  than  a  fact  which  de- 
monstrates the  essential  aid  which  man  has  derived, 
in  asserting  his  dominion  over  this  lower  world, 
from  a  branch  of  science  which  seems,  at  first  view, 
fitted  only  to'  gratify  a  speculative  curiosity ;  and 
which,  in  its  infancy,  served  to  amuse  the  leisure 
of  the  Chaldean  shepherd?" — Prelim.  Piss.  pp. 
xxxviii,  xxxix. 

To  this  we  have  to  answer,  in  the  first  place, 
that  astronomical  science  has  not  been  per- 
fected by  observation  alone ;  but  that  all  the 
elements  which  have  imp9.rted  to  it  the  cer- 
tainty, the  simplicity,  and  the  sublimity  which 
it  actually  possesses,  have  been  derived  from 
experiments  itiade  upon  substances  in  the 
power  of  their  contrivers ; — from  experiments 
performed  with  small  pieces  of  matter,  on 
the  laws  of  projectile  motion — ^thn  velocities 
of  falling  bodies — and  on  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces.  The  knowledge  of  those  laws, 
like  all  other  valuable  knowledge,  wasob- 
taiiied  by  experiment  oiily ;  and  their  appli- 
cation to  the  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies  was  one  of  those  splendid  generalisa- 
tions, which  derive  their  chief  merit  from 
those  inherent  imperfections  of  observdion  by 
which  they  were  rendered  necessary. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  we  must  obserye. 
that  even  holding  astronomy  to  be  a  science 
of  mere  observation,  the  power  which  Mr. 
Stewart  says  we  have  obtained  by  means  of 
it,  is  confessedly  a  po^yer,  not  over  the  sub- 
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stances  with  which  that  science  is  conversant ; 
but  over  other  substances  which  stand  in  some 
relation  to  them ;  and  to  which,  accordingly, 
that  science  is  capable  of  being  applied.  It 
is  over  the  earth  and  the  ocean  that  we  have 
extended  our  dorainiorl  by  means  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  stars.  Now,  applying  this  case 
to  that  of  the  philosophy  of  Mind,  and  as- 
suming, as  we  seem  here  entitled  to  assume, 
that  it  has  invested  us  with  no  new  power 
over  mind  itself, — what,  we  would  ask,  are 
the,  other  objects  over  which  our  power  is  in- . 
creased  by  means  of  our  knowledge  of  mmd? 
Is  there  any  other  substance  to  which  that 
knowledge  can  possibly  be  applied  ?  Is  there 
any  thing  else  that  vp'e  either  know  better,  or 
can  dispose  of  more  effectually  in  consequence 
of  our  observations  on  our  own  intellectual 
constitution  ?  It  is  evident,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive, that  these  questions  must  be  answered 
in  the  negative.  The  most  precise  knowledge 
which  the  metaphysician  can  acquire  by  re- 
flecting on  the  subjects  of  his  consciousness, 
can  give  him  no  new  power  over  the  mind  in 
which  he  discovers  those  subjects;  and  it  is 
almost  a  self-evident  proposition,  that  the 
most  accurate  knowledge  of  the  subjects  of 
consciousness  can  give  him  no  power  over 
any  thing  but  mind. 

There  is  one  other  little  pQint  connected 
with  this  argument,  which  we  wish  to  settle 
with  Mr.  Stewart.  In  speaking  of  the  useful 
applications  that  may  be  ultimately  made  of 
the  knowledge  derived  from  observation,  we 
had  said,  that  for  the  power  or  the  benefit  so 
obtained,  mankind  were  indebted — not  to  the 
observer,  but  to  him  who  suggested  the  ap- 
plication. Mr.  Stewart  admits  the  truth  of 
this — but  adds,  that  the  case  is  exactly  the 
same  with  the  knowledge  derived  from  ex- 
periment ; — and  that  the  mere  empiric  is  on  a 
footing  with  the  mere  observer.  Now,  we  do 
not  think  the  cases  exactly  the  same ; — and 
it  is  in  their  difference  that  we  conceive  the 
great  disadvantage  of  observation  to  consist. 
Whoever  makes  an  experiment,  must  have 
the  power  at  least  to  repeat  that  experiment 
— and,  in  almost  every  case,  to  repeat  it  with 
some  variation  of .  circumstances.  Here,  there^ 
fore,  is  one  power  necessarily  ascertained  and 
established,  and  an  invitation  held  out  to  in- 
crease that  power,  by  tracing  it  through  all 
the  stages  and  d^reesof  its  existence:  while 
he  who  merely  observes  a  phenomenon  over 
which  he  has  no  control,  neither  exercises  any 
power,  nor  holds  out  the  prospect  of  acquir- 
ing any  power,  either  over  the  subject  of  his 
observation,  or  over  any  other  substance.  He 
who  first  ascertained,  by  experiment,  the  ex- 
pansive force  of  steam,  and  its  destruction  by 
cold — or  the  identity  of  lightning  and  elec- 
tricity, and  the  consequent  use  of  the  con- 
ducting rod,  plainly  bestowed,  in  that  instant, 
a  great  power  "upon  mankind,  of  which  it  was 
next  to  impossible  that  some  important  appli- 
cation should  not  be  speedily  made.  But  he 
who  first  observed  the  periodical  immersions 
and  emersions  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  cer- 
tainly neither  acquired  nor  bestowed  any 
power  in  the  first  instance  j   and  seems  to 


have  been  but  a  remote  and  casual'  auxiliary 
lO  him  Whose  genius  afterwards  found  the 
means  of  employing  those  phenomena  to 
guide  him  through  the  trackless  waters  of 
the  ocean.— Epxeriment.  therefore,  necessari- 
ly implies  power :  and,  hy  suggefeting;  analo- 
gous experiments,  leans  naturally  to  the  in- 
terminable expan.sion  of  inquiry  and  of  know- 
ledge : — but  observation,  for  the  most  part, 
centres  in  itself,  and  tends  rather  to  gratify 
and  allay  our  curiosity,  than  lo  rouse  or  in'- 
flame  it. 

After  having,  thus  attemped  td  prove  that 
experiment  has  no  prerogative  above  mere  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Stewart  thinks  it  worth  while 
to  recur  again  to  the  assertion,  that  the  phi'^ 
losophy  of  mind  does  admit  of  experiments ; 
and,  after  remarking,  rather  rashly,  that 
"the  whole  of  a  philosopher's  life,  if  he 
spends  it  to  any  purpose,  is  one  continued  se- 
ries of  experiments  on  his  own  faculties  and 
powers,"  he  goes  on  to  state,  that 

' ' hardly  any  experiment  can  be  imagined, 

which  has  not  already  been  iried  by  the  hand  of 
Nature;  displaying,  in  the  infiiiite  varieties  of  hii- 
man  genius  and  pursuiis,  the  astonishingly  diversi- 
fied effects,  resulting  from  the  possible  conibina» 
tions,  of  those  elementary  faculties  and  prinoiplesi 
of  which  every  man  is  conscious  in  himself.  Savagfe 
society,  and  all  the  different  modes  of  civilization; 
— the  different  cjillinga  and  professions  of  individu- 
als, whether  liberal  or  meehanica! ;  the  prejudiced 
clown'; — the  factitioas  man  of  fashion ; — the  vary- 
ing phases  of  character  from  infancy  lo  old  age ; — 
the  prodigies  ■  effected  by  human  art  in  all  the 
objects  around  us; — laws, —  government, —  com- 
merce,— religion; — but  above  all,  the  records  of 
thought,  preserved  in  those  volumes  which  fill  our 
libraries ;  what  are  they  biat  experim^itis,  by  which 
Nature  illuBirates,  for  our  instruction,  on  her  own 
grand  scale,  the  varied  range  of  man's  intelleclual 
tacuhies,  and  the  omnipotence  of  education  in 
fashioning  his  mind?" — Frel.  Diss.  pp.  xlv.xlvi. 

If  experiment  be  rightly  defined  the  inten- 
■  tional  arrangement  of  substances  in  our  power, 
for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  result,  then 
these  are  not  experiments.;  and  neither  im- 
ply, nor  tend  to  bestow,  ihat  power  which 
enters  into  the  conception  of  all  experiment. 
But  the  argument,  in  our  apprehension,:  is 
chargeable  with  a  still  more  radical  fallacy. 
The  philosophy  of  mind  is  distinctly  defined, 
by  Mr.  Stewart  himself,  to  be  that  which  is 
employed  "  on  phenomena  of  which  we  are 
conscious;"  its  peculiar  object  and  aim  is 
stated  to  be,  "to  ascertain  the  laws  of  our 
constitution,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascer- 
tained, by  attention  to  the  subjects  of  oiir 
consciousness;'*  and,  in  a  great  varietyof  pas- 
sages, it  is  explained,  that  the  powers  by 
which  all  this  is  to  be  effected,  are,  refltotion 
upon  Our  mental  operations,  and  the  faculty 
of  calm  and  patient  attention  to  the  sensations 
of  which  we  are  conscious^  But,  if  this  be 
the  proper  province  and  object  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind,  what  benefit  is  the  student  to 
receive  from  observing  the  various  effects  of 
manners  and  situation,  in  imparting  a  pecu- 
liar colour  or  bias  to  the  character  of  the  sav- 
age and  the  citizen,  "  the  prejudiced  clown, 
and  factitious  man  of  fashion'!"  The  obser- 
vation of  such  varieties  is,  no  doubt,  a  very 
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curious  and  a  very  interesting  occupation ; —  I  sation,  in  respect  both  to  the  certainly  and  the 
but  we  humbly  conceive  it  to  form  no  part,  or,  'extent  of  its  application;  at  the  same  lime 


at  least,  a  very  small  aiid  inconsiderable  part. 
of  the  oocupatiou  of  a  student  of  philosophy. 
It  is  an  occupation  which  can  only  be  eflfec- 
tually  pursufed,  in  the  world,  by  travelling,  anil 
intercourse  with  society;  and,  at  all  events, 
by  vigilant  observation  of  what  is  shown  to 
us,  by  our  senses,  of  the  proceeilings  of  our 
fellow-men.     The  philosophy  of  mind,  how- 
ever, is  to  be  cultivated  in  solitude  and  silence 
— by  calm  reflection  on  our  own  mental  ex- 
periences, and  patient  attention  to  the  sub- 
jects of  our  own  consciousness.     But  can  we 
ever  be  conscious  of  those  varieties  of  tempe'r 
and  character  ihat  distinguish  the  different 
conilitions  of  human  life  T — or,  even  independ- 
ent of  Mr.  Stewart's  definition-^is  it  reconcila- 
ble to  common  usage  or  general  understand- 
ing, to  call  qur  attention  to  such  particulars 
the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  mind  ]^ls  it 
not,  on  the  contrary,  universally  understood 
to  be  the  peculiar  and  limited  province  of 
that  philosophy,  to  explain  the  nature  and 
distinctions  of  those  primary  functions  of  the 
raind,  which  are  possessed  in  common  by 
men  of  all  vocations  and  all  conditions'? — to 
treat,  in  short,  of  perception,  and  attention, 
and  memory,  and  imagination,  and  volition, 
and  judgment,  and  alf  the  other  powers  or 
faculties  into  which  our  intellectual  nature 
may  be  distinguished  ? — Js  it  not  with  these, 
that  Hohbes,  and  Locke,  and  Berkeley,  and 
Reid,  and  all  the  other  philosophers  who  have 
reasoned  or  philosophised  about  mind,  have 
been  occupied  ? — ^^or,  what  share  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art's own  invaluable  publications  is  devoted 
to  those  slighter  shades  of  individual  charac- 
ter, to  which  alone  his  supposed  experiments 
have  any  reference  }    The  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind,  we  conceive,  is  conversant  only 
with  what  is  common  to  all  human  beings-— 
and  with  those  faculties  of  which  every  indi- 
vidual of  the  species  is  equally  conscious : 
and  though  it  may  occasionally  borrow  illus- 
trations, or  even  derive  some  reflected  light 
from  the  contemplation  of  those  slighter  va- 
rieties that  distinguish  one  individual  from 
another,  this  evidently  forms  no  part  of  the 
study  of  the  subjects  of  our  consciousness, 
and  caii  never  be  permitted  to  rank  as  a  le- 
gititnate  part  of  that  philosophy. 

This  exhausts  almost  all  that  we  have  to 
say  in  dfefence  of  our  supposed  heresies  as  to 
the  importance  and  practical  value  of  the 
philosophy  of  mind,  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  primary  and  more  elementary 
faculties  of  man.  With  regard  to  the  Asso- 
ciating principle,  we  have  still  a  word  or  two 
to  add.  In  our  original  observations  we  ad- 
mitted, that  this  principle  seemed  to  standin 
a  situation  somewhat  different  from  the  sim- 
pler phenomena  of  the  mind — and  that  the 
elucidations  which  Philosophy  had  furnished 
with  regard  to  its  operations,  were  not  so 
easUy  recognised  as  previously  impressed,  oh 
our  Qonsciousness,  as  most  of  her  revelations. 
We  allowed,  therefore,  that  some  utility  might 
be  derived  from  the  clear  exposition  of  this 
more  complicated  part  of  our  mental  organi- 


that  we  felt  ourselves  constrained  to  atld,  that, 
even  as  to  this  habit  of  the  mind,  Philosophy 
could  lay  no  claim  to  the  honours  of  a  dis- 
covery;  since  the  principle  was  undoubtedly 
familiar  lo  the  feelings  of  all  men,  and  was 
acted  upon,  with  unvarying  sagacity,  in  almost 
every  case  where  it  could  be  employeil  with 
atlvantage ;  though  by  persons  who  had  never 
thought  of  embodying  it  in  a  maxim,  or  at- 
tending to  it  as  a  law  of  general  application. 
The  whole  scheme  of  education,  it  was  ob- 
servetl,  has  been  founded  on  this  principle, 
in  every  age  of  the  world.  "  The  groom,"  it 
was  added,  "  who.  never  heard  of  iileas  or  as- 
sociatioiii^,  feeds  the  young  war-horse  to  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet;  and  the  unphiiosophi- 
cal  artists  who  tame  elephants,  or  train  dan- 
cing dogs,  proceed  on  the  same  obvious  and 
familiar  principle." 

As  this  part  of  our  speculations  has  in- 
curred more  of  Mr.  Stewart's  disapprobation 
than  any  thing  which  we  have  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  ilefend,  we  think  ourselves  called 
upon  to  state  the  substance  of  his  objections, 
in  his  own  eloquent  and  impressive  words. 
After  quoting  the  sentence  we  have  already 
transcribed,  he  proceeds: — 

"  This  argument,  I  suspect,  leads  a  little  too  far 
for  the  purpose  of  its  author ;  inasmuch  as  it  con- 
cludes siill  more  forcibly  (in  consequence  of  the 
great  familiarity  of  the  subject)  against  Phvsics, 
strictly  so  called,  than  against  the  Science  of  Mind. 
The  savage,  who  never  heard  of  the  accelerating 
force  of  gravity,  yet  knows  how  to  add  to  the  mq- 
menlum  of  his  missile  weapons,  by  gaining  an  emi- 
nence ;  though  a  stranger  to  Newton's  third  law  of 
motion,  he  applies  ii  to  its  practical  use,  when  he 
sets  his  «anoe  afloat,  by  pushing  with  a  pole  against 
the  sho/e :  in  the  use  of  his  sling,  he  illusirates, 
with  equal  success,  the  doctrine  of  centrifugal 
forces,  as  he  exemplifies  (without  any  knowledge 
of  the  experiments  of  Robins)  the  principle  of  the 
rifle-barrel,  in  feathering  his  arrow.  The  same 
groom  who,  "in  feeding  his  young  war-horse  to 
the  sound  of  the  drum,"  has  nothing  to  learn  from 
Locke  or  from  Hume  concerning  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation, might  boast,  with  far  greater  reason,  that, 
without  having  looked  into  Borelli,  he  can  train  that 
animal  to  his  various  paces ;  and  that,  when  he 
exercises  him  with  the  longe,  he^  exhibits  an  ex- 
perimental illustration  of  the  centrifugal  force,  and 
of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  was  known  in  the 
riding-school  long  before  their  theories  were  un- 
folded in  the  Principia  of  Newton.  Even  the  ope- 
rations of  the  animal  which  is  the  subject  of  his 
discipline,  seem  to  involve  an  acquaintance  with  the 
same  physical  laws,  when  we  attend  to  the  mathe- 
matical accuracy  with  which  he  adapts  the  obliquity 
of  his  body  to  the  rate  of  his  circular  speed.  In 
both  cases  (in  that  of  the  man  as  well  as  of  the 
brute)  this  practical  knowledge  is  obtruded  on  the 
organs  of  external  sense  by  the  hand  of  Nature 
herself :  B  ut  it  is  not  on  that  account  the  less  useful 
10  evolve  the  gelieral  theorems  Which  are  thus  em- 
bodied with,  iTiejr  particular  applications ;  and.  to 
combine  them  in  a  systematical  and  scientific  form, 
for  our  own  instruction  and  that  of  others.  Does 
it  detract  from  the  value  of  the  theory  of  pneuma 
ties  to  remark,  that  the  same  efiects  of  a  vacuum, 
and  of  the  elasticity  and  pressure  of  the  air,  which 
afford  an  explanation  of  its  most  curious  pheno- 
mena, are  recognized  in  an  instinctive  process 
coeval  with  the  first  breath  which  we  draw ;  and 
exemplified  in  the  mouth  of  every  babe  and  suck- 
ling?"—Pref. /)(»».  p.  Ix- Ixi. 
2s2 
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Now,  without  recurring  to  what  we  have 
already  said  as  to  the  total  absence  of  power 
in  all  cases  of  mere  observation,  we  shall 
merely  request  our  readers  to  consider,  what 
is  the  circumstance  that  bestows  a  value,  an 
importance,  or  an  utility,  upon  the  discovery 
and  statement  of  those  general  laws,  which 
are  admitted,  in  the  passage  now  quoted,  to 
have  been  previously  exemplified  in  practice. 
Is  it  any  thing  else,  than  their  capacity  of  a 
more  extensive  application'? — the  possibility 
or  facility  of  employing  them  to  accomplish 
many  things  to  which,  they  had  not  been  pre- 
viously thought  applicable  ?  If  Newton's  third 
law  of  motion  could  never  have  been  em- 
ployed for  any  other  purpose  than  to  set  afloat 
the  canoe  of  the  savage — or  if  the  discovery 
of  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  had  led  to 
nothing  more  than  an  explanation  of  the 
operation  of  sucking — would  there  have  been 
any  thing  gained  by  stating  that  law,  or  that 
discovery,  in  general  and  abstract  terms  ? 
Would  there  have  been  any  utility,  any  dignity 
or  real  advancement  of  knowledge,  in  the  mere 
technical  arrangement  of  these  limited  and  fa- 
miliar phenomena  under  a  new  classification  ? 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  these  in- 
teirogatories.  But  we  humbly  conceive,  that 
all  the  laws  of  mental  operation  which  phi- 
losophy may  collect  and  digest,  are  exactly 
in  this  last  predicament.  They  have- no  ap- 
plication to  any  other  phenomena  than  the 
particular  ones  by  which  they  are  suggested — 
and  which  they  were  familiarly  employed  to 
produce.  They  are  not  capable  of  being  ex- 
tended to  any  other  cases;  and  all  that  is 
gained  by  their  digestion  into  a  system,  is  a 
more  precise  and  methodical  enumeration  of 
truths  that  were  always  notorious. 

From  the  experience  and  consciousness  of 
all  men,  in  all  ages,  we  learn  that,  when  two 
or  more  objects  are  frequently  presented  to- 
gether, the  mind  passes  spontaneously  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  invests  both  with  some- 
thing of  the  colouring  which  belongs  to  the 
most  important.  This  is  the  law  of  associa- 
tion; which  is  known  to  every  savage,  and 
to  every  clown,  in  a  thousand  familiar  in- 
stances ;  and,  with  regard  to  its  capacity  of 
useful  application,  it  seems  to  be  admitted, 
that  it  has  been  known  and  acted  upon  by 
parents,  pedagogues,  priests,  and  legislators,  in 
all  ages  of  the  world ;  and  has  even  been  em- 
ployed, as  an  obvious  and  easy  instrument,  by 
such  humble  judges  of  intellectual  resources, 
as  common  horse-jockies  and  bear-dancers. 

If  this  principle,  then,  was  always  known, 
and  regularly  employed  wherever  any  advan- 
tage could  be  expected  from  its  employment, 
what  reason  have  we, to  imagine,  that  any 
substantial  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  its 
scientific  investigation,  or  any  important -uses 
hereafter  discovered  for  it,  in  consequence 
merely  of  investing  it  with  a  precise  name, 
and  stating,  under  one  general  theorem,  the 
common  law  of  its  operation  1  If  such  per- 
sons as  grooms  and  masters  of  menageries 
have  been  guided,  by  their  low  intellecfs  and 
sordid  motives,  to  its  skilful  application  as  a 
means  of  directing  even  the  lower  animals, 


is  it  to  be  believed,  that  there  can  be  many 
occasions  for  its  employment  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  human  mind,  of  which  men 
have  never  yet  had  the  sense  to  bethini; 
themselves?  Or,  can  it  t)e  seriously  main-' 
tained,  that  it  is  Capable  of  applications  as 
much  more  extensive  and  important  than 
those  which  have  been  vulgarly  made  in  past 
ages,  as  are  the  uses  of  Newton's  third  law 
of  motion,  compared  with  the  operation  of 
the  savage  in  pushing  his  canoe  from  the 
shore  1  If  Mr.  Stewart  really  entertained  any 
such  opinion  as  this,  it  was  incumbent  upon 
him  to  have  indicated,  in  a  generali  way,  the 
departments  in  which  he  conceived  that  these 
great  discoveries  were  to  be  made ;  and  to 
have  pointed  out  some,  at  least;  of  the  new 
applications,  on  the  assumption  of  which 
alone  he  could  justify  so  ambitious  a  paral- 
lel.* Instead  of  this,  however,  we  do  not 
find  that  he  has  contemplated  any  other 
spheres  for  the  application  of  this  principle, 
than  those  which  have  been  so  long  conceded' 
to  it-7-lhe  formation  of  taste,  and  the  conduct 
of  education  :  and,  with  regard  to  the  last  and 
most  important  of  these,  he  has  himself  re- 
corded an  admission,  which  to  us,  we  will 
confess,  appears  a  full  justification  of  all  that 
we  have  now  been  advancing,  and  a  suffi- 
cient answer  to  the  positions  we  have  been 
endeavouring  to  combat.  ' "  In  so  far,"  Mr. 
Stewart  observes,  "as  education  is  effectual 
and  salutary,  it  is  founded  on  those  princi- 
ples of  our  nature  which  have  forced  them- 
selves upon  general  observation,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  experience  of  ages."  That 
the  principle  of  association  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  number  of  these,  Mr.  Stewart  certainly 
will  not  deny;  and  our  proposition  is,  that  all 
the  principles  of  our  nature  which  are  ca- 
pable of  any  useful  application,  have  thus 
"forced  themselves  on  general  observation  " 
many  centuries  ago,  and  can  now  receive 
little  more  than  a  technical  nomenclature  and 
description  from  the  best  efforts  of  philosophy. 
The  sentiments  to  which  we  have  ventured 
to  give  expression  in  these  and  our  former 
hasty  observations,  were  suggested  to  us,  we 
will  copfess,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  striking 
contrast  between  the  wonders  which  have 
been  wrought  by  the  cultivation  of  modern 
Physics,  and  the  absolute  nothingness  of  the 
effects  that  have  hitherto  been  produced  by 
the  labours  of  the  philosophers  of  mind.  We 
have  only  to  mention  the  names  of  Astrono- 
my, Chemistry,  Mechanics,  Optics,  and  Navi- 
gation ; — nay,  we  have  only  to  look  around  us, 
in  public  or  in  private, — to  cast  a  glance  6n 
the  machines  and  manufactures,  3ie  ships, 
observatories,  steam  engines,  and  elaborato- 
ries,  by  which  we  are  perpetually  surrounded, 
— or  to  turn  our  eyes  oh  the  most  common 


*  Upwards  of  thirty  years  have  now  elap.ocd 
since  this  was  written  ;  during  which  a  tnsie  for 
metaphysical  inquiry  has  revived  in  France,  and 
been  greatly  encouraged  in  Germany.  Yet  I  am 
not  aware  to  what  useful  applications  of  the  science 
its  votaries  can  yet  point ;  or  what  practical  improve- 
ment or  increase  of  human  power  they  can  trace  to 
its  cultivation. 
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articles  of  our  dress  and  furniture, — on  the 
mirrors,  engTavings,  tooks,  fire-arms,  watches, 
barometers,  thunder-rods  and  opera-glasses, 
that  present  themselves  in  our  ordinary  dwell- 
ings, to  feel  how  vast  a  progress  has  been 
made  in  exploring  and  subduing  the  physical 
elernents  of  nature,  and  how  stupendous  an 
increase  the  power  of  man  has  received,  by 
the  experimental  'investigation  of  her  laws. 
Now  is  any  thing  in  this  astonishing  survey- 
more  remarkable,  than  the  feeling  with  which 
it  is  always  accompanied,  that  what  we  have 
hitherto  done  in  any  of  these  departments  is 
but  a  small  part  of  what  we  are  yet  destined 
to  accomplish ;  and  that  the  in(pliries  which, 
hav6  led  us  so  far,  will  infallibly  carry  us  still 
farther.     When  we  ask,  however,  for  the  tro- 
phies of  the' philosophy  of  mind,  or  inquire  for 
the  vestiges  of  her  progress  in  the  more  plastic 
and  susceptible  elements  of  human  genius 
and"  character,  vsre  are  answered  only  by  in- 
genuous silence,  or  vague  anticipations — and 
find  nothing  but  a  blank  in  the  record  of  her 
actual  achievements.     The  knowledge  and 
the  power  of  man  over  inanimate  nature  has 
been  increased  tenfold  in  the  course  of  the 
last  two  centuries.     The  knowledge  and  the 
power  of  man  over  the  mind  of  man  remains 
almost  exactly  where  it  was  at  the  first  de- 
velopment of  his  faculties.     The  natural  phi- 
losophy of  antiquity  is  mere  childishness  and 
dotage,  and  their  physical  inquirers  are  mere 
pigmies  and  drivellers,  compared  with  their 
successors  in  the  present  age  :  btit  their  logi- 
cians, and  metaphysicians,  and  moralists,  and, 
what  is  of  infinitely  ihore  consequence,  the 
practical,  maxims  arid  the  adtual  effects  result- 
ing from  their  philosophy  of  mind,  are  very 
nearly  on  a  level  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
present  day.    The  end  and  aim  of  sW'thci 
philosophy  is  to  make  education  rational  and 
effective,  and  to  train  men  to  such  sagacity 
and  force  of  judgment,  as  to  induce  them  to 
cast  off  the  bondage  of  prejudices,  and  to  fol- 
low happiness  and  virtue  with  assured  and 
-steady  steps.    We  do   not  know,  however, 
what  modern  work  contains  juster,  or  more 
profound  views  on  the  subject  of  educatiori^ 
than  may  be  collected  from  the  writings  of 
Xenophon  and  Quintilian,  Polybius,  Plutarch, 
and  Cicero :  and,  as  to  that  sagacity  and  just- 
ness of  thinking,  which,  after  all,  is  the  fruit 
by  which  this  tree  of  .knowledge  must  be  ulti- 
mately known,  we  are  not  aware  of  many 
modern  performances  that  exemplify  it  in  a 
stronger  degree,  than  many  parts  of  the  his- 
tories of  Tacitus  and  Thucydides;  or  the  Satires 
and  Epistles,  of  Horace.  "  In  the  conduct  of 
business  and  affairs,  we  shall  find  Pericles,, 
and  Caesar,  and  Cicero,  but  little  inferior  to  the 
philosophical  politicians  of  the  present  day; 
and,  for  lofty  and  solid  rprinciples  of  practi- 
cal ethics,  we  might  safely  match  Epictetus 
and  Antoninus  (without  mentioning  Aristotle, 
Plato,  Plutarch,  Xendphon,  or  Polybius,)  with 
most  of  our  modern  speculators. 

Where,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  are  the  per- 
formances of  this  philosophy,  Vfhich  makes 
such  large  promises  "i  or,  what  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  we  should  expect  to  see  so  much 


accomplished,  by  an  instrument  which  has 
hitherto  effected  "so  little  ?     It  is  in  vain  for 
Mr.  Stewart  to  say,  that  the  science  is  yet  but 
in  its  infancy,  and.  that  it  will  bear  its  fruit  in 
due  season.     The  truth  is,  that  it  has,  of  ne- 
cessity, been  more  constantly  and  diligently 
cultivated   than  any  other.     It  has  always 
been  the  first>  object  with  men  of  talent  and 
good  affections,  to  influence  and  to  form  the 
minds  of  others,  and  to  train  their  own  to  the 
highest  pitch  of  vigour  and  perfection :  and 
accordingly,  it  is  admitted  by  Mr.  Stewart, 
that  the  most  important  principles  of  this  phi- 
losophy have  been  long  ago   "  forced   upon 
geperal  observation"  by  the  feelings  and  ex- 
perience of'  past  ages.     Independently,  how- 
ever, of  this,  the  years  that  have  passed  since 
Hobbes,  and   Locke,  and  Malebranche,  and 
Leibnitz  drejy  the  attention  of  Europe  to  this 
study,  and  the  very  extraordinary'genius  and 
talents  of  those  who  have  since  addicted  them- 
selves to  it,  are  far  more  than  enough  to  have 
brought  it,  if  not  to  perfection,  at  least  to  such 
a  degree  of  excellence,  as  no  longer  to  leave 
it  a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  it  was  really 
destined  to  add  to  our  knowledge  and  our 
power,  or  to  produce  any  sensible  effects  upon 
the   happiness   and   condition  'of   mankind. 
That  society  has  made  great  advances  in  com- 
fort and  intelligence,  during  that  period,  is 
indisputable ;  but  we  do  not  .find  that  Mr. 
Stewart  himself  imputes  any  great  pa,rt  of  this 
improvement  to  our  increased  knowledge  of 
our  mental  constitution ;  and  indeed  it  is  quite 
obvious,  that  it  is  an  effect  resulting  from  the 
increase  of  political  freedom — ;the  influences 
of  reformed  ,  Christianity  -r-  the  invention  of 
printing^and  that  improvement  and  multipli- 
cation of  the  mechanical  arts,  that  have  ren- 
dered the  body  of  the  people  far  more  busy, 
wealthy,  inventive  and  independent,  than  they 
ever  were  in  any  former  period  of  society. 

To  us,  therefore,  it  certainly  does  appear, 
that  the  lofty  estimate  which  Mr,  Stewart  has 
again  made  of  the  •practical  importance  of  his 
favourite  studies,  is  one  of  those  splendid  vi- 
sions by  which  men  of  genius  have  been  so 
'  often  misled,  in  the  enthusiastic  pursuit  of 
science  and  of  virtue.  That  these  studies  are 
of  a  very  dignified  and  interesting  nature,  wa 
admit  most  cheerfully; — that  they  exercise 
and  delight  the  understanding,  by  reasonings 
and  inquiries,  at  once  subtle,  cautious,  and 
profound,  and  either  gratify  or  exalt  a  keen 
and  aspiring  curiosity,  must  be  acknowledged 
by  all  vrho  have  been  initiated  into  theii;  ele- 
ments. Those  who  have  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  so  initiated  by  the  writings  of  Mr.  Stew- 
art, will  be  delighted  to  add,  that  they  are 
blended  withsomany  lessons  of  gentle  and  oi' 
ennobling  virtue — so  iijany  striking  precepts 
and  bright  examples  of  liberality,  high-minded- 
ness,  and  pure  taste— as  to  be  calculated,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  to  make  men  love  goodness 
and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  t6  improve  at  once 
the  understanding,  the  imagination,  and  the 
heart.   But  this  must  be  the  limit  of  our  praise. 


The  sequel  of  this  article  is  not  now  re. 
printed,  for  the  reasons  already  slated. 


NOVELS,  TALES, 


AND 


PROSE  WORKS  OE  EICTIOI. 


As  I  perceive  I  have,  in  some  of  the  following  papers,  made  a  sort  of  apology  for  neek- 
mg  to  direct  the  attention  of  ray  readers  to  things  so  insignificant  as  Novels,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  inform  the  present  generation  that,  in  my  youth,  writings  of  this  sorf  were  rated 
very  low  with  us — scarcely  allowed  indeed  to  pass  as  part  of  a  nation's  permanent  literature 
— and  generally  deemed  altogether  unworthy  of  any  grave  critical  notice.  Nor,  in  truth— 
in  spite  of  Cervantes  and  Le  Sage — and  Marivaux,  Rousseau,  and  Voltaire  abroad — and  even 
our  own  Richardson  and  Fielding  at  home — would  it  have  been  easy  to  controvert  that  opin- 
ion, in  our  England,  at  the  time  :  For  certainly  a  greater  mass  of  trash  and  rubbish  never 
disgraced  the  press  of  any  country,  than  the  ordinary  Novels  that  filled  and  supported  Q,ar 
circulating  libraries,  down  nearly  to  the  time  of  Miss  Edgeworth's  first  appearance.  There 
had  been,  the  Viear  of  Wakefield,  to  be  sure,  before  ;  and  Miss  Burney's  Evelina  and  Cecilia 
— and  Mackenzie's  Man  of  Feeling,  and  some  bolder  and  more  varied  fictions  of  the  Misses 
Lee.  BjUt  the  staple  of  our  Novel  market  was,  beyond  imagination,  despicable :  and  had 
consequently  sunk  and  degraded  the  whole  department  of  literature,  of  which  it  had  usurped 
thi|  r<ame. 

All  this,  however,  has  since  been  signally,  and  happily,  changed ;  and  that  rabble  rout 
of  abominations  driven  from  our  confines  for  ever.  The  Novels  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  are,  beyond 
all  question,  the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  present  age  ;  and  have  made  a  sensa- 
tion, and  produced  an  effect,  all  over  Europe,  to  which  nothing  parallel  can  be  mentioned 
since  the  days  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire ;  while,  in  our  own  country,  they  have  attained  a 
place,  inferior  only  to  that  which  must  be  filled  for  ever  by  the  unapproachable  glory  of 
Shakespeare.  With  the  help,  no  doubt,  of  their  political  revolutions,  they  have  produced, 
in  France,  Victor  Hugo,  Balsac,  Panl  de  Cocq,  &c.,  the  promessi  sposi  in  Italy — and  Cooper, 
at  least,  in  America. — In  England,  also,  they  have  had  imitators  enough;  in  the  persons  of 
Mr.  James,  Mr.  Lover,  and  others.  But  the  works  most  akin  to  them  in  excellence  have 
rather,  I  think,  been  related  as  collaterals  than  as  descendants.  Miss  Edgeworth,  indeed, 
stands  more  in  the  line  of  their  ancestry;  and  I  take  Miss  Austen  and  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer  to 
be  as  intrinsically  original ;— as  well  as  the  great  German  writers,  Goethe,  Tiek,  Jean  Paul, 
Richter,  &o.  A,mong  them,  however,  the  honour  of  this  branch  of  hterature  has  at  any  rate 
been  splendidly  redeemed ; — and  now  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  place,  at  the  head  of  all  that 
is  graceful  and  instructive  in  the  productions  of  modern  genius. 


(ItilS,  180  9.) 

Tales  of  Fashionable  Life.    By  Miss  Edgeworth,  Authot  of  "  Practical  Education," 
"Belinda,"  "Castle  Eackrent,"  &c.     12mo.     3  vols.    London:  1809. 

Ir  it  were,  possible  for  reviewers  to  Envy  any  other  writer,  male  or  female,  of  her  gene- 
the  authors  who  are  brought  before  them  for  ration.  Other  arts  and  sciences  have  their 
judgment,  we  rather  think  we  should  be  [  use.  no  doubt;  and,  Heaven  knows,'they  have 
tempted  to  envy  Miss  Edgeworth ;  — not,  |  their  reward  and  their  fame.  But  the  great 
however,  so  much  for  her  matchless  powers  I  art  is  the  art  of  living ;  and  the  chief  science 
of  probable  invention— her  never-failing  ^ood  j  the  science  of  being  happy.  Where  there  is 
Benseandcheerfulness— norherfinedisorimi-  an  absolute  deficiency  of  good  sense  these 
nation  of  characters— as  for  the  delightful  I  cannot  ind?ed  be  taught;  and.  with  an  extra- 
ooiisoiousriess  of  having  done  more,good  than  '  ordinary  share  of  it,  they  may  be  acquired 
ol2 
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without  an  instructor :  but  the  most  common 
case  is,  to  he  capable  of  learning,  and  yet  to 
require  teaching;  and  a  far  greater  part  of 
the  misery  which  exists  in,society  arises  from 
ignorance,  than  either  from  vice  or  from  inca- 
pacity. 

Miss  Edgeworth  is  the  great  modern  mis- 
tress in  this  school  of  true  philosophy ;  and 
has  eclipsed,  we  think,  the  fame  of  all  her 
predecessors.  By  her  many  e.xcellent  tracts 
on  education,  she  has  conferred  a  benefit  on 
the  whole  mass  of  the  population;  and  dis- 
charged, with  exemplary  patience  as  well  as 
extraordinary  judgment,  a  task  which  super- 
ficial spirits  may  perhaps  mistake  for,;an  hum- 
ble and  easy  one.  By  her  Popular  Tales,  she 
has  rendered  an  invaluable  service  to  the 
middling  and  lower  orders  of  the  people ;  and 
by  her  Novels,  aiid  by  the  volumes  before, us, 
has  made  a  great,  anil  meritorious  effort  to 
promote  the  happiness  and  respectability  of 
the  higher  classes.  On  a, former  occasion  we 
believe  we  hinted  to  her,  that  these  would 
probably  be  the  least  successful  of  all  her 
labours;  ami  that  it  was  doubtful,  whether 
she  could  be  justified  for -Bestowing  so  much 
of  her  time  on  the  case  of  a  few  persons,  who 
scarcely  deserveil  to  be  cured,  and  were 
scarcely  capable  of  being  corrected.  The 
foolish  and  unhappy  part  of  the  fashionable 
world,  for  the  most  part,  "  is  not  fit  to  bear 
itself  Convinced."  "^  It  is  loo  vain,  loo  busy, 
and  too  dissipated  to  listen  to,  or  remember 
atiy  thing  that  is  said  to  it.  Every  thing  seri- 
ous it  repels,  by  "its  dear  wit  and  gay  rheto- 
ric;" and  against  every  thing  poignant,  it, 
seeks  sheltei-"in  the  imjwnetrable  armour  of 
its  conjunct  audacity. 

"  Lau,gh'd  at,  it  laughs  again  ; — and,  stricken  hard, 
Turns  to  the  stroke  its  adamahiine  scales, 
That  fear  no  discipline  of  human  hands." 

A  book,  on  the  other  hand,  and  especially  a 
witty  antl  popular  book,  is  still  a  thing  of  con- 
seguence,  to  such  of  the  niiddling  classes  of 
society  as  are  in  the  habit  of  reading.  They 
dispute  about  it;  and  think  of  it;  and  as  they 
occasionally  make  themselves  ridiculous  by 
copying  the  manners  it  displays,  so  they  are 
apt  to  be  impressed  with  the  great  lessons  it 
may  be  calculated  to  teach,;  and,  on  the  whole, 
receive  it  into  considerable  authority  among 
the  regulators  of  their  lives  and  opinions. — 
But  a  fashionable  person  has  scarcely  any 
leisure  to  read ;  and  none  to  think  of  what  he 
has  beeii  reading.  It  would  be  a  derogation 
from  his  dignity  to  speak  of  a  book  in  any 
terins  but  those  of  frivolous  derision ;  and  a 
strange  desertion  of  his  own  stiperiority,  to 
allow  himself  to  receive,  from  its  perusal,  any 
impressions  which  couM  at  all  affect  his  con- 
duct ar  opinions.  , 

But  thou,gh,  for  these  reasons,  we  continue 
to  think  that  Miss  Edgeworth's  .fashionable 
patients  vvill  do  less  credit  to  her  prescriptions 
than  the  more  numerous  classes  to  whorn 
they  might  have  been  directed,  we  admit 
that  her  plan  of  treatment  is  in  the  -highest 
degree  judicious,  and  her  cpnoeption  of  the 
disorder  most  luminous  and  precise. 

on 


There  are  two  great  sources  of  unhappiness 
to  those  whom  fortune '  and  nature  seem  to 
have  placed  above  the  reach  of  ordinary 
miseries.  The  one  is  emnti — that  stagnation 
of  life  and  feeling  which  results  from  the  ab- 
sence of  all  motives  to  exertion ;  and  by 
which  the  justice  of  provitlence  has  so  fully 
compensated  the  partiality  of  fortune,  that  it 
may  be  fairly  doubted  whether,  upoii  the 
whole,  the  race  of  beggars  is  not  happier 
than  the  race  of  lords;  and  whether  those 
vulgar  wants  that  are  sometimes  so  importu- 
nate, ate  not,  in  this  world,  the  chief  ministers 
of  enjoyment.  This  is  a  plague  that  infects 
all  indolent  persons  who  can  live  on  in  the 
rank  in  which  they  were  born,  without  the 
necessity  of  working:  but,  in  a  free  country, 
it  rarely  occurs  in  any  great  degree  of  viru- 
lence, except  among  those  who  are  already 
at  the  sumnitt  of  hurhan  felicity.  Below  this, 
there  is  room  for  ambition,  and  envy,  and 
emulation,  and  all  the  feverish  movements  of 
aspiring  vanity  and  unresting  selfishness, 
which  act  as  prophylactics  agains^t  this  more 
dark  and  ileadly/distemper.  It  is  the  canker 
which  corrodes  the  full-blown  flower  of  hu- 
man felicity — the  pestilence  which  smites  at 
the  bright  hour  of  noon. 

The  other  curse  of  the  happy,  has  a  range 
more  wiile  and  iiKliscrirninale.  It,  loo,  tor- 
tures only  the  comparatively  rich  and  for- 
lunale;  but  is  most  active  among  ihe  least 
di.slingui.'ihed  ;  and  abates  in  malignity  as  we 
ascend  lo  the  lofty  1-egions  of  pure  ennui. 
This  is  the  desire  of  being  fashionable; — the 
restless  and  insatiable  passion  to  pass  for 
creatures  a  little  more  distinguished  than  we 
really  are — with  the  mortification  of  frequent 
failure,  and  the  humiliating  consciousness  of 
being  perpetually  expogeil  to  it.  Among  those 
who  are  secure  of  "  nteat,  clothefe,  and  fire," 
anil  are  thus  above  the  chief  physical  evils 
of  existence,  we  do  believe  that  this  isainore 
prolific  source  of  unhappiness,  than  guilt,  dis- 
ease, or  wounded  affection;  and  that  more 
positive  misery  is  created,  and  more  true  en- 
joyment excluded,  by  the  eternal  fretting 
and  straining  of  this  pitiful  ambition,  than  by 
all  the  ravages  of  passion,  the  desolations  of 
war,  or  the  accidents  of  mortality.  This  may 
appear  a,  strong  statement ;  but  we  make  it 
deliberately,  and  are  deeply  convinced  of  its 
truth.  The  wretchedness  which  it  produces 
may  not  be  so  intense ;  but  it  is  of  miach 
longer  duration,  and  spreads  over  a  far  wider 
cir6le.  It  is  quite  dreadful,  indeed,  to  think 
what  a  sweep  this,pest  has  taken  among  this 
comforts  of  our  prosperous  population.  To 
be  thought  fashionable^ — that  is,  to  be  thought 
more  opulent  and  tasteful,  and  on  a  footing 
of  intirnacy  with  a  greater  number  of  distin 
guished  persons  than  they  really  are,  is  the 
great  and  laborious  pursuit  of  four  families 
out  of  five,  the  members  of  which  are  ex 
empted  from  the  necessity  of  daily  industry 
In  this  pursuit,  their  time,  spirits,  and  talenlii 
are  wasted ;  their  tempers,  soured ;  their  affec- 
tions palsied ;  and  their  natural  manners  and 
dispositions  altogether  sophisticated  ^nd-lost. 
These  are  the  giant  curses  of  fashionable 
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life,  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has  accordingly 
dedicated  her  two  best  tales  to  the  delinea- 
tion of  their  symptoms.  The  history  of  "  Lord 
Glenthorn"  is  a  fine  picture  o(  ennui — that  of 
''Almeria"  an  insti'uctive  representation  of 
the  miseries  of  aspirations  after  fashion.  We 
c^o  not  know  whether  it  was  a  part  of  the  fair 
writer's  design  to  represent  these  maladies  as 
absolutely  incurable,  without  a  change  of 
condition ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  in  spite  of  the 
best  dispositions  and  capacities,  and  the  most 
powerful  inducements  to  action,  the  hero  of 
enAui  makes  no  advances  towards  amend- 
ment, till  he  is  deprived  of  his  title  and  estate ! 
and  the  victim  of  fashion  is  left,  at  the  end  of 
the  tale,  pursuing  her  weary  career,  with  fa- 
ding hopes  and  wasted  spirits,  but  with  in- 
creased anxiety  and  perseverance.  The  moral 
use  of  these  narratives,  therefore,  must  consist 
in  warning  us  against  the  first  approaches  of 
evils  which  can  never  afterwards  be  resisted. 

These  are  the  great  twin  scourges  of  the 
prosperous:  But  there  are  other  maladies,  of 
no  slight  malignity,  to  which  they  are  pecu- 
liarly liable.  One  of  these,  arising  mainly 
from  want  of  more  worthy  occupation,  is  that 
perpetual  use  of  stratagem  and  contrivance — 
that  little,  artful  diplomacy  of  private  life,  by 
which  the  simplest  and  most  natural  transac- 
tions are  rendered  complicated  and  difficult, 
and  the  common  business  of  existence  made 
to  depend  on  the  success  of  plots  and  counter- 
plots. By  the  incessant  practice  of  this  petty 
policy,  a  habit  of  duplicity  and  anxiety  is  in- 
fallibly generated,  which  is  equally  fatal  to 
integrity  and  enjoyment.  We  gradually  come 
to  look  on  others  with  the  distrust  which  we 
are  conscious  of  deserving;  and  are  insensibly 
formed  to  sentiments  of  the  most  unamiable 
selfishness  and  suspicion.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  all  these  elaborate  artifices  are  worse 
than  useless  to  the  person  who  employs  them ; 
and  that  the  ingenious  plotter  is  almost  always 
baffled  and  exposed  by  the  downright  honesty 
of  some  undesigning  competitor.  Miss  Edge- 
worth,  in  her  tale  of  "  Manosuvring,"  has  giVen 
a  very  complete  and  most  entertaining  repre- 
sentation of  "  the  by-paths  and  indirect  crook'd 
ways,"  by  which  these  artful  and  inefficient 
people  generally  make  their  way  to  disap- 
pointment. In  the  tale,  entitled  "  Madame  de 
Fleury,"  she  has  given  some  useful  examples 
of  the  ways  in  which  the  rich  may  most  ef- 
fectually do  good  to  the  poor — an  operation 
which,  we  really  believe,  fails  more  frequently 
from  want  of  skill  than  of  inclination  :  And,  in 
"The  Dun,"  she  has  drawn  a  touching  and 
most  impressive  picture  of  the  wretchedness 
which  the  poor  so  frequently  suffer,  from  the 
unfeeling  thoughtlessness  which  withholds 
from  them  the  scanty  earnings  of  their  labour. 

Of  these  tales,  "  Ennui"  is  the  best  and  the 
most  entertaining — though  the  leading  char- 
acter is  somewhat  caricatured,  and  the  de- 
nouement is  brought  about  by  a  discovery 
which  shocks  by  its  needless  improbability. 
Lord  Glenthorn  is  bred  up,  by  a  false  and  in- 
dulgent guardian,  as  the  heir  to  an  immense 
English  and  Irish  estate ;  and,  long  before  he 
,  is  of  age,  exhausts  almost  all  the  resources  by 


which  life  can  be  made  tolerable  to  thoSe  whu 
have  nothing  to  wish  for.  Born  on  the  very 
pinnacle  of  human  fortune^  "  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  sit  stiW  and  enjoy  the  barrenness 
of  the  prospect."  He  tries  travelling,  gaming, 
gluttony,  hunting,  pugilism,  and  coach-driv- 
ing; but  is  so  pressed  down  with  the  load  of 
life,  as  to  be  repeatedly  on.  the  eve  of  suicide. 
He  passes  over  to  Ireland,  where  he  receives 
a  temporary  relief,  from  the  rebellion — and 
from  falling  in  love  with  a  lady  of  high  char- 
acter and  accomplishrnents ;  but  the  effect  of 
these  stimulants  is  speedily  expended,  and 
he  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  a  confirmed 
lethargy,  when  it  is  fortunately  discovered 
that  he  has  been  changed  at  nurse  !  and  that, 
instead  of  being  a  peer  of  boundless  fortune, 
he  is  the  son  of  a  cottager  who  lives  on  pota- 
toes. With  great  magnanimity,  he  instantly 
gives  up  the  fortune  to  the  rightful  owner, 
who  has  been  bred  a  blacksmith,  and  takes 
to  the  study  of  the  law.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  this  arduous  career,  he  fortunately 
falls  in  love,  for  the  second  time,  with  the 
lady  entitled,  after  the  death  of  the  black- 
smith, to  succeed  to  his  former  estate.  Pover- 
ty and  love  now  supply  him  with  irresistible 
motives  for  exertion.  He  rises  in  his  profes- 
sion; marries  the  lady  of  his  heart;  and  in 
due  time  returns,  an  altered  man,  to  the  pos- 
session of  his  former  afBuenbg. 

Such  is  the  naked  outline  of  a  story,  more 
rich  in  character,  incident,  and  reflection,  than 
any  English  narrative  which  we  can  now  call 
to  remembrance : — as  rapid  and  various  as 
the  best  tales  of  Voltaire,  and  as  full  of  prac- 
tical good  sense  anff  moral  pathetic  as  any  of 
the  other  tales  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  The  Irish 
characters  are  inimitable ; — not  the  coarse  ca- 
ricatures of  modern  playwrights— ybut  drawn 
with  a  spirit,  a  delicacy,  and  a  precision,  to 
which  we  do  not  know  if  there  be  any  paral- 
lel among  national  delineations.  As  these  are 
tales  of  fashionable  life,  we  shall  present  our 
readers,  in  the  first  place,  with  some  traits  of 
an  Irish  lady  of  rank.  Lady  Geraldine— the 
enchantress  whose  powerful  magic  almost 
raised  the  hero  of  ennui  from  his  leaden  slum- 
bers is  represented  with  such  exquisite  liveli- 
ness and  completeness  of  effect,  that  the 
reader  can  scarcely  help  imagining  that  he 
has  formerly  been  acquainted  with  the  orij^- 
nal..  Every  one,  at  least  we  conceive,  must 
have  known  somebody,  the  recollection  of 
whom  must  convince  him  that  the  following 
description  is  as  trae  nature  as  it  is  creditable 
to  art : — 

"  As  Lndy  Geraldine  entered,  I  gave  one  involun- 
tary elance  of  curiosity.  .1  saw  a  tall,  finely-shaped 
woman,  with  the  comnnanding  air  of  a  person  of 
rank;  she  moved  well;  not  with  feminine  nmidity, 
yet  with  ease,  promptitude,  and  decision.  She  had 
fine  eyes,  and  a  fine  complexion,  yet  no  regularity 
of  feature.  The  only  thing  that  struck  me  as  really 
extraordinary,  was  her  indifference  when  I  was  in- 
troduced to  her.  Every  body  had  seemed  extremely 
desirous  that  I  should  see  her  ladyship,  and  that 
her  ladyship  should  see  me ;  and  I  was  rather  sur- 
prised by  her  unconcerned  air.  This  piqued  mo, 
and  fixed  my  attention.  She  turned  from  me,  and 
began  to  converse  with  others.  Her  voice  was 
agreeable,  though  rather  loud :  she  did  not  speak 
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witn  tho  Irish  accent;  but,  ^vhen  I  listened  ma- 
liciously, I  delected  certain  Hibernian  inflexions — 
untiling  of  the  vulgar  Irish  idiom,  but  eomething 
that  was  more  interrogative,  more  exclamatory,  and 
perhaps  more  rhetorical,  thaffthe  common  language 
of  English  ladies,  accompanied  with  infinitely  more 
animation  of  countenance  and  demonstrative  ges- 
ture. This  appeared  to  me  peculiar  and  unusual,  but 
not  affected.  She  was  uncommonly  eloqueijt ;  and 
yet,  without  action,  her  words  were  not  sufficiently 
rapid  to  express  her  ideas.  Her  manner  appeared 
foreign,  yet  it  was  not  quite  French.  If  1  had 
been  obliged  to  decide,  I  should,  however,  have 
pronounced  it  rather  more  French  than  Enelish. 
I'o  determine  which  it  was,  or  whether  I  haaever 
seen  any  thing  similar,  I  stood  considering  her  lady- 
ship with  more  attention  than  I  had  ever  bestowed 
on  any  other  woman.  The  words  striking— fasci- 
iiating — bewitching,  occurred  to  me  as  I  looked  at 
her  and  heard  her  speak.  I  resolved  to  turn  ray 
eyes  away,  and  shut  my  ears ;  for  1  was  positively 
determined  not  to  like  her ;  I  dreaded  so  much  the 
idea  of  a  second  Hymen.,  I  retreated  to  the  farthest 
window,  and  looked  out  very  soberly  upon  a  dirty 
fish-pond. 

.  "  If  she  had  treated  me  with  tolerable  civility  at 
first,  I  never  should  have  thought  abouther;  High- 
born and  high-bred,  she  seemed  to  consider  more 
what  she  should  think  of  oiliers,  than  what  others 
thought  of  her.  Franki,  candid,  and  affable,  yet 
opinionated,  insolent,  and  an  egotist :  her  candour 
arid  affability  appeared  the  effectof  a  naturally  good 
temper ;  her  insolence  and  egotism  only  that  of  a 
spoiled  child.  She  seemed  to  talk  of  herself  purely 
to  oblige  others,  as  the  most  interesting  possible 
topic  of  conversation ;  for  such  it  had  always  been 
to  her  fopd  mother,  who  idolized  her  ladyship  as  an 
only  daugiiter,  and  the  representative  of  an  ancient 
house.  Confident  of  her  talents,  conscious  of  her 
charms,  and  secure  of  her  station,  Lady  Geraldine 
gave  free  scope  to  her  high  spirits,  her  fancy,  and 
her  tqrn  for  ridicule.  Shelooked,  spoke,  and  acted, 
like  a  person  privileged  to  think,  say,  and  do,  what 
she  pleased.  Her  raillery,  like  the  raillery  of  princes, 
was  without  fear  of  retort.  She  was  not  ill-natured, 
yet  careless  to  w^hom  she  gave  offence,  provided 
she  produced  amusement ;  and  jn  this  she  seldom 
failed ;  for,  in  her  conversation,  there  was  much  of 
the  racinees  of  Irish  wit,  and  the  oddity  of  Irish 
humour.  The  singularity  that  struck  me  most 
about  her  ladyship  was  her  indifference  to  flattery. 
She  certainly  preferred  frolic.  Miss  Bland  was  her 
humble  companion ;  Miss  Tracey  her  hwtt.  It  was 
one  of  Lady  Geraldine's  delights,  to  humour  Miss 
Tracey's  rage  for  imitating  the  fashions  of  fine 
people.  '  Now  you  shall  see  Miss  Tracey  appear 
at  the  ball  to-morrow,  in  every  thing  that  I  have 
sworn  to  her  is  fashionable.  Nor  have  I  cheated 
her  in  a  single  article  :  but  the  tout  ensembh  I  leave 
to  her  better  judgment;  and  you  shall  see  her,  I 
trust,  a  perfect  monster,  formed  of  every  creature's 
.best:  Lady  Kilrush's  feathers,  Mrs.  Moore's  wig, 
Mrs.  O'Connor's  gown,  Mrs.  Leightbn's  sleeves, 
and  all  the  necklaces  of  all  the  Miss  Ormsbys. 
She  has  no  taste,  no  judgment;  none  at  all,  poor 
thing;  but  she  can  imitate  SSwell  as  those  Chinese 
painters,  who,  in  their  drawings,  give  you  theflower 
of  one  plant  stuck  on  the  stalk  of  another,  and  gar- 
nished with  the  leavesof  a  third."  "— i.  130—139. 

This  favourite  chadPcter  is  afterwards  ex- 
hibited in  a  great  variety  of  dramatic  contrasts, 
For  example : — 

"  Lord  Craiglethorpe  was,  as  Miss  Tracey  had 
described  him,  very  stiff,  cold,  and  high.  His  man- 
ners'were  'in  the  extreme,  of  Euglisn  reserve ;  and 
his  ill-bred  show  of  contempt  for  the  Irish  wassuf- 
ficieiit  provocation  and  justification  of  Lady  Gleral- 
dine'a  ridicule.  He  was  miich  in  awe  of  his  fair 
and  witty  cousin;  and  she  could  easily  put  him  out 
of  countenance,  for  he  was,  in  his  way,  extremely 
bashful.    Once,  when  he  was  out  of  the  room ,  Lady 


Geraldine  exclaimed,  '  That  cousin  Craiglethorpe 
of  mine  is  scarcely  an  agreeable  man  :  'i'he  awk- 
wardness of  mdtivaise-hoht  might  be  pitied  apd  par- 
doned, even  in  a'nbblfeman,'  continued  her  ladyship, 
'if  it  really  proceeded  from  humiHty;  but  here, 
when  I  know  it  is  connected  with  secret  and  inordi- 
nate arrogance,  'tis  past  all  endurance.  As  the 
Frenchman  said  of  the  Englishman,  for  wli'om  even 
his  politeness  could  not  find  another  compliment, 
"II  faut  avouer  que  ce  Monsieur  a  un  grand  taler(t 
pour  le  silence  ;" — he  holds  his  tongue  till  people 
actually  believe  that  he  has  something  to  say — a 
mistake  they  douid  never  fall  into  if  he  would  but 
speak.— It  is  not  tiniidiiy  ;  it  is  all,  pride.  I  would 
pardon  his  dulness,  and  even  his  ignorance  ;  for.one, 
as  you  saj;,  might  be  the  fault  of  Bis  nature,  and  the 
other  of  his  education :  but  his  self-sufficiency  is  his 
own  fault;  and  (hat  I  will  not,  and  cannot  pardon. 
Somebody  says,  that  nature  may  make  a  fool,  but 
a  coxcomb  is  always  of  his  own  making.  Now, 
my  cousin — (as  he  is  ;my  cousin,  I  may  say  what  I 
please  of  him,) — my  cousin  Craiglethorpe  is  a 
solemn  coxcomb,  who  thinks,  because  his  vanity  is 
not  talkative  and  sociable,  that  it's  not  vanity. 
What  a  mistake  !'  "— i.  146—148. 

These  other  traits  of  her  character  are  giv«n, 
on  different  occasions,  by  Lord  Glenthorn  :— 

"  At  first  I  had  tltought  her  merely  superficial, 
Snd  intent  solely  upon  ffer  own  amusement ;  but  I 
soon  found  that  she  had  a  taste  for  literature  beyond 
what  could  have  been  expected  in  one  who  lived  So 
dissipated  a  life ;  a  depth  of  reflection  that  seemed 
incorisistent  with  the  rapidity  with  which  she 
thought ;  and,  above  all,  a  degree  of  generous  in- 
dignation against  meanness  and  vice,  which  seemed 
incompatible  with  the  selfish  character  of  a  fine 
lady;  and  which  appeared  quite  incomprehensible  to 
the  imitating  tribe  of  her  fashionable  companions." 

"  Lady  Geraldine  was  superior  to  manceuvring 
little  arts,  and  petty  stratagems,  to  attract  attention- 
She  would  not  stoop,  even  to  conquer.  From  gen- 
tlemen she  seemed  to  expect  attention  as  her  right, 
as  the  right  of  her  sex ;  not  to  beg,  or  accept  of  it 
as  a  favour :  if  it  were  not  paid,  she  deemed  the  gen- 
tleman degraded,  not  herself.  Far  from  b^ing 
mortified  by  any  preference  shown .  to  other  ladieu, 
her  countenaiice  betrayed  only  a  sarcastic  sort  of 
'  pity  for  the  bad  taste  of  the  men,  or  an  absolute  in- 
difference and  look  of  haughty  absence.  I  saw  that 
she  beheld  with  disdain  the  paltry  competitions  of 
the  young  ladies  her  companions :  as  her  company 
ions,  indeed,  she  hardly  seemed  to  consider  tl^em  ; 
she  tolerated  their  foibles,  forgave  their  envy,  and 
never  exerted  any  superiority,  except  to  show  her 
contempt  of  vice  and  meanness." — i.  198,  199. 

This  may  suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  high 
life  of  the  piece ;  which  is  more  original  and 
characteristic  than  that  of  Belinda — and  alto- 
gether as  lively  and  natural.  For  the  low  life, 
we  do  not  know  if  we  could  extract  a  more 
felicitous  specimen  than  the  following  de- 
scription of  the  equipage  in  which  Lord  Glen- 
thorn's  English  and  French  servant  were  com- 
pelled to  follow  their  master  in  Ireland. 

"From  the  inn  yard  came  a  hackney  chaise,  in 
a  most  deplorably  crazy  state;  the  body  mounted 
up  to  a  prodigious  height,  on  unbending  springs, 
nodding  forwards,  one  door  swinging  open,  three 
■blinds  up,  because  they  could  not  be  let  down, 
the  perch  tied  in  two  places,  the  iron  of  the  wheels 
half  off,  half  loosfe,  wooden  pegs  for  linch-pins,  and 
ropes  for  harness.  The  horses  were  worthy  of  the 
harness;  wretched  little  dog-tired  creatures,  that 
looked  as  if  they  had  been  driven  to  the  last  gasp, 
and  as  if  they  had  never  been  rubbed  down  in  their 
lives !'  their  bones  starting  through  their  skin  ;  one 
lame,  the  other  bliiid  j  orte  with  a  raw  back,  the 
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other  with  a  s;alled  breast ;  one  with  his  neclt  poking 
down  over  his  collar,  and  the  other  with  his  head 
dragged  forward  by  a  bit  of  a  broken  bridle,  held  at 
arms'  length  by  a  man  dressed  like  a  mad  beggar, 
in  half  a  hat,  and  half  a  lyig,  both  awry  in  opposite 
directions  ;  a  long  tattered  coat,  tied  round  his  waist 
by  a  hay-rope  ;  the  jagged  rents  in  the  skirts  of  this 
coat  showing  his  bare  legs,  marbled  of  many  co- 
lours ;  while  something  Tike  stockings  hung  loose 
about  his  ankles.  The  noises  he  made,  by  way  of 
threatening  or  encouraging  his  sieeds,  I  pretend 
not  to  describe.  In  an  indignant  voice  I  called  to 
the  landlord — '  1  hope  these  are  not  the  horses — I 
hope  this  is  not  the  chaise,  jnteiided  for  my  ser- 
vants.' The  innkeeper,  and  the  pauper  who  was 
preparing  to  officiate  as  postilion,  both  in  the  same 
in.stant  exclaimed — '  Sorrow  better  chaise  in  the 
county!'  'Sorrovi."  said  I — what  do  you  mean 
by  sorrow?'  '  That  there's  no  belter,  plase  your 
honour,  can  be  seen.  We  have  two  more  to  be 
sure, — but  one  has  no  top,  and  the  other  no  bottom. 
Any  way,  there's  no  better  can  be  seen  than  this 
same.'  'And  these  horses!'  cried  I — 'why  this 
horse  is  so  lame  he  can  hardly  stand.'  '  Oh,  plase 
your  honour,  tho'  he  can't  stand,  he'll  0o  fast 
enough.  He  has  a  great  deal  of  the  rogue  in  him. 
plase  your  honour.  He's  always  that  way  at  first 
setting  out.'  '  And  that  wretched  animal  with  the 
gallea  breast !'  'He's  all  the  belter  for  it,  when 
once  he  warms  ;  it's  he  that  will  go  with  the  speed 
of  light,  plase  your  honour.  Sure,  is  not  he  Knocke- 
crognery  ?  and  didn't  I  give  fifteen  gujtieas  for  him, 
barring  the  luckpenny,  at  the  fair  of  KnockecrOg- 
hery,  and  he  rising  four  year  old  at  the  same  lime? ' 
"  "Then  seizing  his  whip  and  reins  in  one  hand, 
be  clawed  up  his  stockings  with  the  other  :  s(f  with 
one  easy  step  he  got  into  his  place,  and  seated  him- 
self, coachman-hke,  upon  a  well-worn  bar  of  wood, 
that  served  as  a  coach-box.  '  Throw  me  the  loan 
of  a  trusty,  Bartly,  for  a  cushion,'  said  he.  A 
frieze  coal  was  thrown  up  over  the  horse's  heads. 
Paddy  caught  it.  '  Where  are  you,  Hosey!'  cried 
he  to  a  lad  in  charge  of  the  leaders.  'Sure  I'm 
only  rowhng  a  wisp  of  straw  on  my  leg,'  replied 
Hosey.  '  'I'hrow  me  up,'  added  this  paragon  of 
poatiiions,  turning  to  one  of  the  crowd  of  idle  by- 
standers. '  Arrah,  push  me  op,  can't  ye  ?' — A 
man  look  hold  of  his  knee,  and  threw  him  upon  the 
horse.  He  was  in  his  seat  in  a  trice.  Then  cling- 
ing by  the  mane  of  his  horse,  he  scrambled  for  the 
bridle  which  was  under  the  other  horse's  feet, 
reached  it,  and,  well  satisfied  with  himself,  looked 
round  at  Paddy,  who  looked  back  to,  the  chaise- 
door  at  my  angry  servants,  '  secure  in  the  last  event 
of  things.'  In  vain  the  Englishman,  in  monotonous 
anger,  and  the  Frenchman  in  every  note  of  the 

famut,  abused  Paddy.  Necessity  and  wit  were  on 
'addy's  side.  He  parried  all  that  was  said  against 
his  chaise,  his  horses,  himself,-  and  his  country, 
with  invincible  comic  dexterity ;  till  at  last,  both 
his  adversaries,  dumb-founded,  clambered  into  the 
vehicle,  where  they  were  instantly  shut  up  in  straw 
and  darkness.  Paddy,  in  a  triumphant  tone,  called 
to  my  postilions,  bidding  them  '  get  on,  and  not  be 
stopping  the  way  any  longer,'  " — i.  64,  65. 

By  and  by  the  wheel  horse  stopped  short, 
and  hegan  to  kick  fuiiotisly. 

"' Never  fear,' reiterated  Paddy>  'I'll  engage 
I'll  be  up  wid  him.  Now  for  it,  Knockecrogbery  ! 
Oh  the  rogue,  he  thinks  he  has  me  at  a  nonplush; 
but  I'll  show  him  the  differ.' 

"  After  this  brag  of  war,  Paddy  whipped,  Knock- 
ecrogbery kicked,  and  Paddy,  seemingly  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  sat  within  reach  of  the  kicking 
horse,  twitching  up  first  one  of  his  legs,  then  the 
other,  and  shifting  as  the  animal  ainied  his  hoofs, 
escaping  every  time  as  it  were  by  miracle.  With  a 
mixture  of  temerity  and  presence  of  mind,  which 
made  us  alternately  look  upon  him  as  a  madman 
and  a  hero,  he  gloried  in  the  danger,  secure  of  suc- 
eess,  and  of  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators. 


"  'Ah!  didn't  I  compais  him  cleverly  then?  Oh 
the  villain,  to  be  browbating  me  !  I'm  too  cute  for 
him  yet.  See,  there,  now,  he's  come  too;  and  I'll 
be  his  bail  he'll  go  asy  enough  wid  me.  Ogh  !  he  " 
has  a  fine  spirit  of  his  own ;  but  it's  I  that  can 
match  him.  'T would  be  a  poor  case  if  a  man  like 
me  couldn't  match  a  horse  any  way,  let  alone  a 
mare,  which  this  is,  or  it  never  would  be  so  vi. 
cious.'  "— i.  68,  69. 

The  most  delectable  personage,  hovrever, 
ifi  the  whole  tale,  is  the  ancient  Irish  nurse 
Ellinor.  The  devoted  affection,  infantine  sim- 
plicity, and  Strang^  pathetic  eloquence  of  this 
half-savage,  kind-hearted  creature,  afford  Miss 
Edgeworth  occasion  foT  many  most  original 
and  characteristic  representations.  We  shall 
scarcely  prepossess  our  Englifli  readers  in 
her  favour,  by  giving  the  description  of  her 
cottage. 

"  It  was  a.  wretched  looking,  low,  mud-walled 
cabin.  At  one  end  it  was  propped  by  a  buttress  of 
loose  stones,  upon  which  stood  a  goat  reared  on  his 
hind  legs,  to  browse  on  the  grass  that  grew  on  the 
housetop.  A  durighill  was  before  the  only  window, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  house,  and  close  to  the  door 
was  a  pijddle  of  the  dirtiest  of  dirty  water,  in  which 
ducks  were  dabbling.  At  my  approach,  there  came 
out  of  the  cabin  a  pig,  a  calf,  a  lamb,  a  kid,  and  two 
geese,  all  with  their  legs  tied ;  followed  by  cocks, 
chickens,  a  dog,  a  cat,  a  kitten,  a  beggar- 


man,  a  beggar-woman,  with  a  pipe  in  her  mouth; 
children  innumerable,  and  a  stout  girl,  with  a  pitch- 
fork  in  her  hand ;  altogether  more  than  I,  looking 
down  upon  the  roof  as  I  sat  on  horseback,  and 
measuring  the  superficies  with  my  eye,  could  have 

?ossibly  supposed  the  mansion  capable  of  containing, 
asketi  if  Ellinor  O'Donogboe  was  at  home;  but 
the  dog  barked,  the  geese  cackled,  the  turkeys 
gobbled,  and'ihe  beggars  begged  with- one  a?cord-, 
so  loudly,  that  there  was  no  chance  of  my  .being 
beard.  When  the  girl  had  at  last  succeeded  in  ap. 
peasina.  them  all  with  her  pilchfork,  she  answered, 
that'Ellinor  O'Donogboe  was  at  home,  but  that  slie 
was  out  with  the  [\otatoes ;  and  she  ran  to  fetch  her, 
after  calling  to  the  hoys,  who  was  within  in  (he,  room 
smoking,  to  gome  out  to  his  honour.  As  soon  as 
they  had  crouched  under  thie  door,  and  were  able 
to  stand  upright,  they  welcomed  me  with  a  very 
good  grace,  and  were  proud  to  see  me  in  the  king- 
dom. I  asked  if  they  were  all  Ellinor's  sons.  '  All 
entirely,'  was  the  first  answer.  '  Not  one  but  one,' 
was  the  second  answer.  The  third  made  the  other 
two  intelUgibleJ  '  Plase  your  Honour,  we  are  all 
her  sons-in-law,  except  myself,  who  am  her  lawful 
son.'  '  Then  you  are  my  foster  brother  ?'  '  No, 
plase  your  Honour,  it's  not  me,  but  my  brother, 
and  he's  not  in  it.'  '  Not  in  it  ?'  '  No,  plase  your 
Honour ;  becaase  he's  in  the  forge  up  obove.  Sui;6 
he's  the  blacksmith,  my  lard.  '  And  what  are  yon !' 
'  r  m  Ody,  plase  your  honour ;'  the  short  for  Owen," 
&.C.— i.  94—96. 

It  is  impossible,  however,  for  us  to  select 
any  thing  that  could  give  our  readers  even  a 
vague  idea  of  the  interest,  both  serious  and 
comic,  that  is  produced  by  this  original  chai 
acler,  without  quotin^more  of  the  story  than 
we,  can  now  make  room  for.  We  cannot 
leave  it,  however,  without  making  our  ac- 
knowledgments to  Miss  Edgeworth  foir  the 
handsome  way  in  which  she  has  treated  our 
country,  and  for  the  judg-ment  as  well  as 
liberality  she  has  shown  in  the  character  of 
Mr.  Maoleod,  the  proud,  sagaciotis,  friendly, 
and  reserved  agent  of  her  hero.  There  is  in- 
finite merit  and  powers  of  observation  even  in 
her  short  sketch  of  his  exterior. 
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';  He  was  a  hard-fentured,  strong  bmlt,  perpen- 
dicular man,  « jih  a  remarkable  quietness  of  deport- 
mcnl:  lie  spoke  with  deliberate  distinctness,  in  an 
in-cen\  sligiiily  Scotch  j  and,  in  speaking,  he  made 
use  01  no  gesiiculalion,  but  held  himself  surprisingly 
still.  No  pan  of  him  but  his  eyes,  moved;  and 
ihry  hiid  an  expression  of  slow,  but  determined 
good  sense.  He  was  sparing  of  his  words  ;  but  the 
(ew  thai  he  used  said  mucli,  and  svcnt  directly  to 
the  point." — i.  82., 

But  we  must  now  lake  an  abruj)t  and  rehict- 
ant  leave  of  Miss  Edgeworth.  Tliiiikiiig  as 
we  do,  that  her  writings  are,  beyond  all  com- 
parison, the  most  useful  of  any  thai  iiave  come 
before  its  since  the  commeiicemenl  of  our 
critical  career,  it  would  be  a  point  of  conscience 
with  ustogivelhemallllie  notoriety  llial  liiey 
can  derive  from  our  recommemhilion,  even  if 
their  executioti  were  iti  some  measure  liable 
to  objection.  In  our  opinion,  however,  ihey 
are  as  enlertainiiig  as  ihey  are  inslritclive  ; 
and  the  genius,  and  wit,  ami  itnaiiinalion  lliey 
display,  are  at  least  as  remarkable  as  the  just- 
ness of  the  sentiments  they  so  powerlully  iti- 


cvilcate.  To  some  readers  they  may  seem  to 
watit  the  fairy  colouring  of  high  fancy  and  ro- 
mantic tenderness;  and  it  is  very  true  that 
they  are  not  poetical  love  tales,  any  more  than 
ihey  are  anecdotes  of  scandal.  We  have 
great  respect  for  the  admirers  of  Rousseau  and 
Petrarca ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  Miss 
Kilgeworlh  has  great  respect  for  them ; — but 
lite  icorld,  both  high  and  low,  which  she  is 
labouring  to  mend,  have  no  sympathy  with 
this  re.spect.  They  laugh  at  these  things,  and 
do  not  nndersland  them;  and  therefore,  the 
solid  sen.se  which  she  presses  peihaps  rather 
loo  closely  upon  them,  though  it  admits  of  re- 
lief from  wit  anil  direct  pathos,  really  could 
not  be  combined  with  the  more  Iu.\uriant  or- 
naments of  an  ardent  and  tender  imagination. 
W'e  siiy  ihis  merely  to  obviate  the  only  objec- 
tion which  we  think  can  be  made  to  the  exe- 
cnlion  of  these  stories;  and  to  justify  our 
ilec'ided  opinion,  that  they  are  actually  as 
perfect  as  it  was  possible  to  make  them  with 
salety  to  the  great  object  of  the  author. 


(JJiily,  1S12.) 
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The  writings  of  Miss  Edgeworth  e.vhibit  so 
singular  an  union  of  sober  sen.se  and  ine.v- 
haustible  invention — so  minule  a  knowledge 
of  all  that  distinguishes  manner.s,  or  touches 
on  happiness  in  every  condition  of  human  for- 
tune— and  so  just  an  estimate  both  of  the  real 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  of  the  illusions  by 
which  they  are  obstructed,  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  wonderful  that  we  shoulil  separate 
her  from  the  ordinary  tria.nufacturersof  novels, 
and  speak  of  her  Tales  as  works  of  more  se- 
rious importance  than  much  of  the  true  hi.story 
and  solemn  philosophy  that  come  tiaily  nitder 
our  inspection.  The  great  business  of  life, 
and  the  object  of  all  arts  and  acquisitions,  is 
undoubtedly  to  be  happy;  and  though  our 
success  in  this  grand  enifeavour  depends,  in 
some  degree,  upon  external  circumstances, 
over  which  we  have  no  control,  and  still  more 
on  temper  and  dispositions,  which  can  only  be 
controlled  by  gradual  and  systematic  exertion, 
a  very  great  deal  depends  also  upon  creeds 
and  opinions,  which  may  be  effectually  and 
even  suddenly  rectified,  by  a  few  hints  from 
authority  that  cannot  be  questioned,  or  a  few 
illustrations  so  fair  and  striking,  as  neither  to 
be  misapplied  nor  neglected.  We  are  all,  no 
doubt,  formed,  in  a  great  degiee,  by  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  we ,  are  placed,  and  the 
beings  by  whom  we  are  surrouncjed  ;  but  still 
we  have  all  theories  of  happiness — notions  of 
ambition,  and  opinions  as  to  the  summum  ba- 
rium of  our  own — more  or  less  developed,  and 
more  or  less  jorigi;iaI,  according  to  our  situa- 
tion and  chara:eter^ut  influencing  our  coii- 
duct  and  feelings  at  every  moment  ,of,  our 
lives,  and  leading'  its  on  to  disappointment, 


and  away  from  real  gratification,  as  powerfully 
as  mere  ignorance  or  passion.  It  is  to  the 
correction  of  those  erroneous  theories  that 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  applied  herself  in  that 
series  of  moral  fictions,  the  last  portion  of 
which  has  recently  come  to  our  hands;  and 
in  which,  we  think,  she  has  combined  more 
solid  instruction  with  more  universal  enter- 
tainment, and  given  more  practical  lessons  of 
wisdom,  with  less  lediousness  and  less  pre- 
tension, than  any  other  writer  with  whom  we 
are  acquainted. 

When  we  reviewed  the  first  part  of  these 
Tales  which  are  devoted  to  the  delineation 
of  fashionable  life,  we  ventured  to  express  a 
doubt,  whether  the  author  was  justifiable  for 
expentiing  so  large  a  quantity  of  her  moral 
meilicines  on  so  small  a  body  of  patients — 
and  upon  patients  too  whom  she  had  every 
reason  to  fear  would  turn  out  incurable.  Up- 
on reflection,  however,  we  are  now  inclined 
to  recall  this  sentiment.  The  vices  and  illu- 
siotis  of  fashionable  life  are,  for  the  nlost  part, 
Jnerely  the  vices  and  illusions  of  human  nature 
— presented  sometimes  in  their  most  con- 
spicuous, and  almost  always  in  only  their 
most  seductive  form ; — and  even  where  (hey 
are  not  merely  fostered  and  embellished,  but 
actually  generated  only  in  that  exalted  region, 
it  is  very  well  known  that  they  "  drop  upon 
the  place  beneath,"  and  are  speedily  propa- 
gated and  diffused  into  the  world  below.  To 
expose  them,  therefore,  in  this  their  original 
and' proudest  sphere,  is  not  only  to  purify  the 
stream  at  its  source,  but  to  counteract  their 
pernicious  influence  precisely  where  it  is 
most  formidable  and  extensive.  To  point  out 
2T 
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the  miseries  of  those  infinite  and  laborious 
pursuits  in  which  persons  who  pretend  to 
be  fasiouable  consume  their  days,  would  be 
but  an  unprofitable  task;  while  nobody  could 
be  found  who  would  admit  that  they  belong- 
ed to  the  class  of  pretenders;  ancf  all  that 
remained  therefore  was  to  shpw,  that  the 
pursuits  themselves  were  preposterous ;  a,nd 
inflicted  the  same  miseries  upon  the  unques- 
tioned leaders  of  fashion,  as  upon  the  hum- 
lalest  of  their  followers.  For  this  task,  too, 
Miss  Edgeworth  possessed  certain  advantages 
of  which  it  would  have  been  equally  unnatu- 
ral and  unfortunate  for  her  readers,  if  she  had 
not  sought  to  avail  herself. 

We  have  said,  that  the  hiats  by  whioh  we 
maj'  be  enabled  to  correct  those  errors  of 
opinion  which  so  frequently  derange  the  whole 
-scheme  of  life,  must  be  given  by  one  whose 
authority  is  not  liable  to  dispute.  Persons  of 
feshion,  therefore,  and  pretenders  to  fashion, 
wiU  never  derive  any  considerable  benefit 
from  all  the  edifying  essays  and  apologues 
that  superannuated  governesses  and  precep- 
tors may  indite  for  their  reformation ; — nor 
from  the  volumes  of  sermons  which  learned 
divines  may  put  forth  for  the  amendment  of 
the  age ; — nor  the  ingenious  discourses  which 
philosophers  may  publish,  from  tlje  love  of 
fame,  money,* or  mankind.  Their  feeling  as 
to  ^1  suftfe  monitors  is,  that  they  know  nothing 
at  all  about  the  matter,  and  have  nothing  to 
do  with  personages  so  much  above  them ; — 
and  so  they  laugh  at  their  prosing  and  pre- 
sumption— and  throw  them  aside,  with  a  min- 
gled sense  of  contempt  and  indignation .  Now, 
Miss  Edgeworth  happens  fortunately  to  be 
horn  in  the  condition  of  a  lady — familiar  from 
early  life  with  the  polite  world,  and  liable  to 
no  suspicion  of  having  become  an  author  from 
any  other  motives  than  those  she  has  been 
pleased  to  assign. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  enough  that  we  should 
be  on  a  footing,  in  point  of  rank,  with  those 
to  whom  we  are  moved  to  address  our  instruc- 
tions. It  is  necessary  that  we  should  also 
have  some  relish  for  the  pleasures  we  accuse 
them  of  overrating,  and  some  pretepsions  to 
the  glory  we  ask  theiti  to  despise.  If  a  man, 
without  stomach  or  palate,  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  lecture  against  the  pleasures  of  the 
table — or  an  old  maid  against  ilirtation — or  a 
,  miser  against  extravagance,  they  may  say  as 
many  wise  and  just  things  as  they  please — 
but  they  may  be  sure  that  they  will  either  be 
laughed  at,  or  not  listened  to ;  and  that  all 
their  dissuasives  will  be  set  down  to  the  score 
of  mere  ignorance  or  envy.  In  the  same  way, 
a  man  or  woman  who  is  obviously  without 
talents  to  shine  or  please  in  fashionable  life, 
may  utter  any  quantity  of  striking  truths  as 
to  its  folly  or  unsatisfacloriness,  without  ever 
commanding  the  attention  of  one  of  its  vota- 
ries. The  inference  is  so  ready,  and  so  con- 
golatory-^tbat  all  those  wise  reflections  are 
the  fruit  of  disappointment  and  mortification 
— ^that  they  want  to  reduce  all  the  world  to 
their  own  dull  level — and  to  deprive  others 
of  gratifications  which  thej  are  themselves 
incapable  of  tasting.    The  judgment  of  Miss 


Edgeworth,  however;  we  think,  is  not  in  anj 
very  imminent  danger  of  being  disabled  by 
this  ingenious  imputation ;  since,  if  wo  were 
to  select  any  one  of  the  traits  that  are  indi- 
cated by  her  writings  as  peculiarly  charac- 
teristic, and  peculiarly  entitled  to  praise,  we 
should  specify  the  singular  force  of  Judgment 
and  self-denial,  which  has  enabled  her  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  being  the  most  brilliant 
and  fashionable  ^writer  of  her  day,  iii  order  to 
be  the  most  useful  and  instructive. 

The  writer  who  eonceived  the  characters, 
and  reported  the  conversations  of  Lady  Dela- 
cour^Lady  Geraldine — and  Lady  Dashfprt 
(to  take  but  these  three  out  of  her  copious 
dramaiis  persona).,  certainly  need  not  be  afraid 
of  being  excelled  by  any  qf  her  contempora- 
ries, in  that  faithful  but  flattering  representa- 
tion of  the  spoken  language  of  persons  of  wit 
and  politeness  of  the  present  day — in  that 
light  and  graceful  tone  of  raillery  and  argu- 
ment—rand in  that  gift  of  sportive  but  cutting 
mldisance,  which  is  sure  of  success  in  those 
circles,  where  success  is  supposed  to  be  most 
difficult,  and  most  desirable.  With  the  con- 
sciousness of  such  rare  qualifications,  we  do- 
think  it  required  no  ordinary  degree  of  forti- 
tude to  withstand  the  temptation  of  being  the 
flattering  delineator  of  fashionable  manners, 
instead  of  their  enlightened  corrector;  and  to 
prefer  the  chance  of  amending  the  age  in 
whi«h  she  lived,  to  the  certainty  of  enjoying 
its  applauses.  Miss  Edgeworth,  however,  is 
entitled  to  the  praise  of  this  magnanimity : — 
For  not  only  has  she  abstained  from  dressing 
any  of  her  favourites  in  this  glittering  drapery, 
but  she  has  uniformly  exhibited  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  mark  its  subordination  to  the  natural 
grace?  it  is  sometimes  allowed  to  eclipse,  and 
to  point  out  the  defects  it  still  more  frequently 
conceals.  It  is  a  very  rare  talent,  certainly, 
to  be  able  to  delineate  both  solid  virtues  and 
captivating  accomplishments  with  the  same 
force  and  fidelity ; — but  it  is  a  still  rarer  ex- 
ercise of  that  talent,  to  render  the  former  both 
more  amiable  and  more  attractive  than  the  lat- 
ter— and,  without,  depriving  wit  and  vivacity 
of  any  of  their  advantages,  to  win  not  only 
our  affections,  but  our  admiration  away  from 
them,  to  the  less  dazzling  qualities  of  the  heart 
and  the  understanding.  By  what  resources 
Miss  Edgeworth  is  enabled  to  perform  this 
feat,  we  leave  our  readers  to  discover,  from 
the  perusal  of  her  writings ; — of  which  it  is 
our  present  business  to  present  them  with  a 
slender  account,  and  a  scanty  sample. 

These  three  new  volumes  contain  but  three 
stories ; — the  first  filling  exactly  a  volume,  the 
second  half  a  volume,  and  the  last  no  less 
than  a  volume  and  a  half.  The  first,  which 
is  entitled  "Vivian,"  is  intended  to  show  not 
only  into  what  absurdities,  but  into  what  guilt 
and  wretchedness,  a  person,  otherways  esti- 
mable,, may  be  brought  by  that  "infirmity  of 
purpose"  which  renders  him  incapable  of 
resisting  the  solicitations  of  others, — of  saying 
No,  in  short,  on  proper  occasions.  The  moral, 
perhaps,  is  brought  a  little  too  constantly  for- 
ward ;  and  a  little  more  exaggeration  is  ad- 
mitted into  the  construction  of  the  story,  than 
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Miss  Edgeworth  generally  employs; — but  it 
is  full  of  Dharacters  and  incidents  and  good 
sense,  like  all  her  other  produotipns.* 

But  we  pass  at  once  to  the  last,  the  longest, 
and  by  far  the  most  interestirig  of  these  tales. 
It  is  entitled,  "The  Absentee;"  and'  is  in- 
tended to  expose  the  folly  and  misery  of  re- 
nouncing the  respectable  character  of  country 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  push,  through  in- 
tolerable expense,  and  more  intolerable  scorn, 
into  the  outer  circles  of  fashion  in  London. 
That  the  case  may  be  sufficiently  striking, 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  taken  her  example  in  an 
Irish  family,  of  large  fortune,  and  consider- 
able rank  in  the  peerage ;  and  has  enriched 
her  main  story  with  a  greater  variety  of  col- 
lateral, incidents  and  characters,  than  in  any 
of  her  other  productions. 

Lord  and  Lady  Clonbrony  are  the  absentees ; 
—and  they  are  so,  because  Lady  Clonbrony 
is  smitten  with  the  ambition  of  making  a 
figure  in  the  fashionable  circles  of  London ; — 
where  her  very  eagerness  obstructs  her  suc- 
cess; and  her  inward  shame,  and  affected 
contempt  for  her  native  country,  only  make 
her  national  accent,  and  all  her  other  nation- 
alities more  remarkable.  She  has  a  niece, 
however,  a  Miss  Grace  Nugent,  who  is  full 
of  gentleness,  and  talent,  and  love  for  Ireland 
— and  a  son,  Lord  Colambre,  who,  though 
educated  in  England,  has  very  much  of  his 
cousin's  propensities.  The  first  part  of  the 
story  represents  the  various  mortifications  and 
repulses  which  Lady  Clonbrony  encounters, 
in  her  grand  attempt  to  be  very  fashionable 
in  London — the  embarrassments,  and  grad  nal 
declension  iritb  low  company,  of  Lord  Clon- 
brony— their  plots  to  marry  Lord  Colambre  to 
an  heiress — and  the  growth  of  his  attachrhent 
to  Miss  Nugent,  who  cordially  shares  both  in 
his  regret  for  the  ridicule  which  his  mother  is 
at  so  ranch  expense  toexcite,  and  his  wish  to 
snatch  her  from  a  career  at  once  so  inglorious 
and  so  full  of  peril.  Partly  to  avoid  his  moth- 
er's importunities  about  the  heiress,  and  partly 
to  escape  from  the  fascinations  of  Miss  Nugent, 
whose  want  of  fortune  and  high  sense  of  duty 
seem  to  forbid  all  hopes  of  their  union,  he  sets 
out  on  a  visit  to  Ireland;  where  the  chief  in- 
terest of  the  story  begins.  There  are  here 
many  admirable  delineations  of  Irish  charac- 
ter, in  both  extremes  of  life ;  and  a  very  natu- 
ral development  of  all  its  most  remarkable 
features.  At  first,  his  Lordship  is  very  nearly 
entangled  in  the  spells  of  Lady  Dashfort  and 
her  daughter;  and  is  led  by  their  arts  to  form 
rather  an  unfavourable  opinion  of  his  country- 
men. An  accidental  circumstance,  however, 
disclosing  the  artful  and  unprincipled  charac- 
ter of  these  fair  ladies,  he  breaks  from  his 
bondage,  and  travels  incog-  to  his  father's  two 
estates  of  Colambre  and  Clonbrony; — the 
one  flourishing  under  the  management  of  a 
conscientious  and  active  agent;  the  other 
going  to  ruin  under  the  dominion  of  an  un- 
principled oppressor.  In  both  places,  he  sees 
a  great  deal  of  the  native  politeness,  native 

*  I  now  omit  tie  original  account  of  the  twofirsi 
tales  ;  and  give  only  what  relates  to  the  last, — and 
most  inieresiing,  and  characteristic.  j 


wit,  and  kind-heartedness  of  the  lower  Irigh ; 
and  makes  an  acquaintance  at  the  latter  with 
one  group  of  Catholic  cottagers,  more  inter- 
esting, and  more  beautifully  painted,  in  the 
simple  colouring  of  nature,  than  all  the  Arca- 
dians of  pastoral  or  romance.  After  detecting 
the  frauds  and  villany  of  the  tyrannical  agent, 
he  hurries  back  to  London,  to  tell  his  story  to 
his  father;  and  arrives  just  in  time  to  hinder 
him  from  being  irretrievably  entangled  in  his 
snares.  He  and  Miss  Nugent  now  make  joint 
suit  to  Lady. Clonbrony  to  retire  for  a  while 
to  Ireland, — an  application  in  which  they  are 
powerfully  seconded  by  the  terrors  of  an  exe- 
cution in.  the  houfee;  and  at  last  enabled  to 
succeed,  by  a  solemn  promise  that  the  yellow 
damask  furniture  of  the  great  drawing-room 
shall  be  burnt  on  the  very  day  of  their  arrival. 
In  the  mean  time,  Lord  Colambre,  whose 
wider  survey  of  the  female  world  had  finally 
delermined  hirn  to  seek  happiness  with  Grace 
Nugeiit,  even  wi&  an  humble  fortune,  suffers 
great  agony,  from  a  discovery  raalioionsly 
made  by  Lady  Dashfort,  of  a  stain  on. her 
mother's  reputation  ;  which  he  is  enabled  at 
length  to  remove,  and  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
cover a  splendid  inheritance,  which  had  been 
long  withheld  by  its  prevalence,  from  the  wo- 
man of  his  choice.  This  last  event,  of  course, 
reconciles  all  parties  to  the  match ;  and  they 
all  set  out,  in  bliss  and  harmony,  to  the  para- 
dise regained,  of  Clonbrony; — their  arrival 
and, reception  at  which  is  inimitably  described 
in  a  letter  from  one  of  their  postilions,  with 
which  the  tale  is  concluded. 

In  this  very  brief  abstract,  we  have  left  out 
an  infinite  multitude  of  the  characters  and 
occurrences,  from  the  variety  and  profusion 
of  which  the  story  derives  its  principal  attrac- 
tion ;  and  have  oijly  attempted  indeed  to  give 
such  a  general  notice  of  the  relations  and 
proceedings  of  the  chief  agents,  as  to  render 
the  few  extracts  we  propose  to  make  intelli- 
gible. The  contrivance  of  the  story  indeed  is 
so  good,  and  the  different  parts  of  it  so  con- 
cisely represented,  that  we  could  not  give  an 
adequate  epitome  of  it  in  much  less  compass 
than  the  original.'  We  can  venture  on  nothing, 
therefore,  but  a  few  detached  specimens : 
And  we  take  the  first  from  a  class  of  society,, 
which  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  char- 
acteristic of  the  country  in  question :  we  mean 
the  Fine  ladies  of  the  Plebeian  order,  who 
dash  more  extrnvagantly^  it  seems,  in  Dublin, 
than  any  other  place  iri  this  free  and  com- 
mercial empire.  Lord  Colambre  had  the 
good  fortune  to  form  a,n  acquaintance  with 
one  of  these,  the  spouse  of  a  rich  grocer, 
who  invited  him  to  dine  with  her  at  her  villa, 
on  Ms  way  back  from  the  county  of  Wick- 
low.  The  description,  though  of  a  different 
character  from  most  of  Miss  Edgewprth's 
delineations,  is  so  picturesque  and  lively,  that 
we  cannot  help  thinking  it  must  have  been 
taken  from  the  life.  ,We  are  tempted,  there- 
fore, to  give  it  at  full  length. 

'•  After  a  charming  to.urin  the  county  of  Wicli 
low,  where  the, Beauty  of  the  naiiiral  scenery,  atul 
the  taste  with  which  those  natural  beauties  haVe 
been  culuvated,  far  surpassed  the  sanguine  expect- 
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iitions  Lord  Colambre  had  formed,  bis  Lordship 
and  his  companions  arrived  ar  Tusculum  ;  where 
lie  found  IVIra,  Rafihrty,  and  Miss  Juliana  O'Leary, 
— very  elegafit — wiih  a  large  party  of  the  ladies  and 
fientlemen  of  Bray  assembled  in  a  drawing-room, 
fine  with  bad  pictures  and  gaudy  gilding  ;  the  win- 
dows were  all  shut,  and  the  company  were  playing 
cards,  with  all  their  might.  This  was  the  fashion 
of  the  neighbourhood.  In  compliment  to  Lord 
Colambre  and  the  officers,  the  ladies  left  the  card- 
laliles  ;  and  Mrs.  RafTarty,  observing  that  his  Lord- 
ship seemed  partial  to  walking,  took  him  out,  as 
she  said,  '  to  do  the  honours  otnature  and  art.' 

"  The  dinner  had  two  great  faults^profiision  and 
preten.'sion.  There  was,  in  fact  ten  times  more  on 
ihe  table  than  was  necessary  ;  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  far  above  the  circumstances  of  the  person 
by  whom  il  was  given :  for  instance,  the  dish  of 
fish  at  the  head  of  the  table  had  been  brought  across 
the  island  from  Sligo,  and  had  cost  five  guineas  ; 
as  the  lady  of  the  house  failed  not  to  make  known. 
But,  after  all.  things  were  not  of  a  piece  :  there 
was  a  disparity  between  the  entertainment  and  the 
attendants  ;  there  was  no  proporiion  or  fitness  of 
things.  A  painful  endeavour  at  what  could  not  be 
attained,  and  a  toiling  in  vain  to  conceal  and  i-epair 
deficiencies  and  blunders.  Had  the  mistress  of  the 
house  been  quiet;  had  she,  as  Mrs.  Broadhurst 
would  say.  but  let  things  alone,  let  things  take  their 
course;  all  would'  have  passed  off  with  weil-bred 
people  :  but  she,  was  incessantly  apologising,  and 
fussing  and  frettingMnwardly  and  outwardly,  and 
directing  and  calling  to  her  servants — striving  to 
make  a  builer  who  was  deaf,  and  a  boy  who  was 
hair-brained,  do  the  business  of  five  accomplished 
footmen  of  parts  and  figure.  Mrs.  RafTarty  called 
'  Larry  !  Larry  !  My  Lord's  plate  there  !— James ! 
bread,' to  Captain  ]Jowles! — James!  port  wine,  to 
the  Major. — James  !  James  Kenny!  James!'  And 
panting  James  toiled  after  her  in  vain.  At  length 
one  course  was  fairly  got  through  ;  and  after  a  tor- 
turing half  hour,  the  second  course  appeared,  and 
James  Ifenny  was  intent  upon  one  thing,  and  Lar- 
ry upon  another,  so  that  the  wine  sauce  for  the  h,are 
was  spilt  by  their  collision  ;  but  what  was  worse, 
there  seemed  little  chance  that  the  whole  of  this 
second  course  should  ever  be  placed  altogether 
rightly  upon  the  table,  Mrs.  Raffarty  cleared  her 
throat  and  nodded,  and  pointed,  and  sighed,  and 
set  Larry  afier  Kenny,  and  Kenny  after  Larry  ;  for 
what  one  did,  the  other  undid  ;  but  at  last,  the 
lady's  anger  kindled,  and  she  spoke! — 'Kenny! 
James  Kenny,  set  the  sea-cale  at  this  corner,  and 
put  down  the  grass,  cross-corners ;  and  match  your 
maccaroni  yonder  with  them  puddens.  seti — Ogh  ! 
James  !  the  pyramid  in  the  middle  can't  ye.'  'The 
pyramid  in  changing  places  was  overiurned.  Then 
It  was,  that  the  mistress  of  the  feast,  falling  back 
in  her  seat,  and  lifiine  up  her  hands  and  eyes  in 
despair,  ejaculated;  '  Oh,  James  !  James  !' — The 
pyramid  was  raised  by  the  assistance  of  Ihe  mili- 
tary engineers,  and  stood  trembling  again  on  its 
base ;  hut  the  lady's  temper  couUJ  not  be  so  easily 
i;estored  to  its  equilibrium." — pp.  25 — 28.*, 

We  hurry  forward  nov/to  the  cottage  scene 
at  eionbrony;  which  has  made  us  almost 
equally  in  love  with  the  Irish,  and  -vvith  the 
writer  who  has  painted  them  with  such  truth, 
pathos,  and  simplicity.  An  ingeniotjs  and 
good-natured  postboy  overturns  his  Lordship 
in  the  night,  a  few  miles  from  Clonbrony; 
and  then  says, 

"  '  If  your  honour  will  lend  me  your  hand  till  I 
pull  you  up  the  back  of  the  ditch,  the  horses  will 
stand  while  we  go.  I'll  find  you  as  pretty  alodging 
for  the  night,  with  a  widow  of  a  brother  of  my  sliis- 
ter's  husband  that  was,  as  ever  you  slept  in  your  life ; 
and  your  honour  will  be,  no  compare,  snugger  than 
tbe  inn  at  Clonbrony,  which  has  no  roof,  ine  devil 


a  stick.  But  where  will  I  get*  your  honour's  hand  ! 
for  it's  coming  on  so  dark,  I  can't  see  rightly.— 
There  !  you're  ug  now  sate.  Yonder  candle's  the 
house.'  '  Well,  go  and  ask  whether  they  can  give 
us  a  night's  lodging.'  '  Is  it  ask  ?  When  I  see  the 
light ! — Sure  they'd  be  proud  to  give  the  traveller 
all  the  beds  in  the  house,  let  alone  one.  Take  care 
of  the  poiaioe  furrows,  that's  all^  and  follow  me 
straight.  I'll  go  on  to  meet  the  dog,  who  knows 
me,  and  might  be  strange  to  your  honour.' 

"  'Kindly  welcome  I'  were  the  first  words  Lord 
Colambre  heard  when  he  approached  the  cottage  ; 
and  '  kindly  welcome'  was  in  the  sound  of  thp 
voice,  and  in  the  countenance  of  the  old  woman, 
who  came  out  shading  her  rush  candle  from  the 
wind,  and  holding  it  so  as  to  light  the  path.  When 
he  entered  the  cottage,  he  saw  a  cheerful  fire  and  a 
neat  pretty. young  woman' making  it  blaze:  she 
curtsied,  put  her  spinning  wheel  out  of  the  way, 
set  a  stool  by  the  fire  for  the  stranger ;  and  repeat- 
ing in  a  very  low  tone  of  voice,  '  Kindly  welcome, 
sir,'  retired.  '  Put  down  some  eggs,  dear,  there!a 
plenty  in  the  bowl,'  said  the  old  woman,  calling  to 
her  ;  '  I'll  do  the  bacon.  Was  not  we  lucky  to  ha 
up  ? — The  boy's  gone  to  bed',  but  waken  him,'' said 
she,  turning  to  the  postilion  ;  '  and  he  will  help  you 
with  the  chay,  and  put  your  horses  in  the  bier  for 
the  night.'" 

"  No :  Larry  chose  to  go  on  to  Clonbrony  with 
the  horses,  that  he  might  get  the  chaise  mended 
betimes  for  his  honour.  The  table  was  set ;  clean 
trenchers,  hot  potatoes,  milk,  eggs,  bacon,  and 
'  kindly  welcome  to  all.'  '  Set  the  salt,  dear ;  and 
the  butter,  love ;  where's  your  head,  Grace,  dear  ?' 
'Grace!'  repeated  Lord  Colambre,  looking  up ; 
and  to  apologise  for  his  involuntary  exclamaiion  he 
added,  '  Is  Grace  a  common  name  in  Ireland  ?'  '  I 
can't  say,  plase  your  honour,  but  it  was  give  her  by 
Lady  Clonbrony,  from  a  niece  of  her  own  that  was 
her  foster-sister,  God  bless  her ;  arid  a  very  kind 
lady  she  was  to  us  and  to  all  when  she  was  living  in 
it ;  but  those  times  are  gone  past,'  said  the  old 
woman,  with  a  sigh.  The  young  woman  sighed 
too ;  and  silting  down  by  the  fire,  began  to  count 
the  notches  in  a  little  bit  of  stick,  which  she  held  in 
her  hand;  and  after  she  had  counted  them,  sighed 
again.  'But  don't  be  sighing,  Grace,  now,'  said 
the  old  woman  ;  '  sighs  is  bad  sauce  for  the  travel- 
ler's supper;  and  we  won't  be  troubling  him  with 
more,'  added  she,  turning  to  Lord  Colambre,  with 
a  smile — '  Is  your  egg  done  to  your  liking  ?'  '  Per- 
fectly, thank  you.'  '  Then  I  wish  it  was  a  chicken 
for  your  sake,  which  it  should  have  been,  and  roast 
too,  had  we  time.  I  wish  I  could  see  you  eat  an- 
other egg.'  No  more,  thank  you,  my  good  lady ; 
I  never  ate  a  better  supper,  nor  received  a  more 
hospitable  welcome.'  '  O,  the  welcome  is  all  we 
have  to  offer.'  ^ 

"  '  May  I  ask  what  that  is  ?'  said  Lord  Colambre, 
looking  at  the  notche^  stick,  which  the  young  Wo- 
man held  in  her  hand,  and  on  which  her  eyes  were 
still  fixed.  'It's  a  tally,  plase  your  honour— 0 
you're  a  foreigner — It's  the  way  the  labourer  keeps 
the  account  of  the  day's  work  with  the  overseer. 
And  there's  been  a  mistake,  and  is  a  dispute  here 
between  our  boy  and  the  overseer ;  and  she  was 
counting  the  boy's  tally,  that's  in  bed,  tired,  for  in 
troth  he's  over-worked.'  '  Would  you  want  any 
thing  more  from  me,  mother,'  said  the  girl,  rising 
and  turning  her  head  away.  'No,  child;  getaway, 
for  your  heart's  full  '  She  went  instantly.  'Is 
the  boy  her  brother?'  said  Lord  Colainbre.  '  No: 
he's  her  bachelor,'  said  the  old  woman,  lowering 
her  voice.  *  Her  bachelor  ?'  '  That  is,  her  sweet- 
heart :  for  she  is  not  my  daughter,  though  you  heard 
her  call  me  mother.  The  boy's  my  son  ;  but  I  am 
afeard  they  must  give  it  up ;  for  they're  too  poor, 
and  the  times  is  hard — and  the  agent's  harder  than 
Ihe  times !  There's  two  of  them,  the  under  and 
the  upper;  and  they  grind  the  substance  of  one 
between  them,  and  then  blow  one  away  like  chaff: 
but  we'll  not  be  talking  of  that,  to  spoil  yuut  hon- 
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our's  night's  rest.  The  room's  ready,  and  here's 
the  rush  hght.'  She  showed  him  into  a  very  small, 
but  neat  room.  ' '  What  a  comfortable  looking  bed,' 
said  Lord  Colambre.  '  Ah,  these  red  check  cur- 
tains,' said  she,  letting  them  down;  'these  have 
lasted  well ;  they  were  give  me  by  a  good  friend 
now  far  away,  over  the  seas,  my  Lady  Clonbrony  ; 
and  made  by  the  prettiest  hands  ever  you  see,  her 
neice's.  Miss  Grace  ^ugent's,  and  she  a  little  child 
that  time  ;  sweet  love  !  all  gone  !'  The  old  woman 
wiped  a  tear  from  her  eye,  and  Lord  Colambre  did 
what  he  could  to  appear  indifferent.  She  set  down 
the  candle  and  left  the  rljoiTi ;  Lord  Colambre  went 
to  bed,  but  he  lay  awake,  '  revolving  sweet  and 
bitter  thoughts.' 

"The  kettle  was  on  the  fire,  tea  things  set, 
every  thing  prepared  for  her  guest,  by  the  hospita- 
ble hostess,  who,  thinking  the  gentleman  would 
takte  tea  to  his  breakfast,  had  sent  off  a  gossoon  by 
the  Jirst  light  to  Clonbrony,  for  an  ounce  of  tea,  a 
quarter  of  sugar,  and  a  loaf  of  white  bread  ;  and 
there  was  on  the  little  table  good  cream,  milk, 
butter,  eggs — all  the  promise  of  an  excellent  break- 
fast, It  was  afresh  morning,  and  there  was  aiplea- 
saht  fire  on  the  hearth  tieatly  swept  up. .  The  old 
woman  was  sitting  in  her  chimney  corner,  behind  a 
little  skreen  of  white-washed  wall,  bu'lt  otit  into 
theroom,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  those  who  sat 
at  the  fire  from  the  blast  of  the  door.  There  was  a 
loop-hole  in  this  wall,  tolet  the  light  in,  just  at  the 
height  of  a  person's  head,  who  was  sitting  near  the 
chimney.  The  rays  of  the  morning  Sun  now  came 
through  it,  shining  across  the  face  of  the  old  woman, 
as  she  sat  knitting ;  Lof  d  Colambre  thought  he  had 
seldom  seen  a  more  agreeable  countenance ;  intelli- 
gent eyes,  benevolent  smile,  a  natural  expression 
of  cheerfulness,  subdued  by  age  and  misfortune. 
'A  good  morrow  to  you  kindly,  sir,  and  I  hope 
you  got  the  night  well  ? — A  fine  day  for  us  this 
Sunday  morning ;  my  Grace  is  gone  to  early  prayers, 
so  your  honour  will  be  content  with  an  old  wothan 
to  make  your  breakfast. — 0,  let  me  put  in  plenty, 
or  it  will  never  b^  good  ;  and  if  your  honour  takes 
stirabout,  an  old  hand  will  engage  to  make  that  to 
your  liking  any  way,  for  by  great  happiness  we  have 
what  will  just  answer  for  you,  of  the  nicest  meal 
the  miller  made  my  Grace  a  compliment  of,  last 
time  she  went  to  the  mill.'  " — pp.  171 — 179. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  she  informs 
^er  guest  of  the  precarious  tenure  on  which 
she  held  the  little  possession  that  fofraed  her 
only  means  of  subsistence. 

"  '  The  good  lord  himself  granted  us  the  lase  ; 
(he  life's  dropped,  and  the  years  is  out :  but  we 
had  a  promise  of  renewal  in  writing  from  the  land- 
"ord.^God  bless  him!  if  he  was  not  away,  he'd 
oe  a  good  gentleman,  and  we'd  be  happy  and  safe.' 
'But  if  you  have  a  promise  in  writing  of  a  i;enewal, 
surely,  you  are  safe,  whether  your  landlord  is  absent 
or  present.' — '  Ah^  no  !  that  makes  a  great  differ, 
when  there's  no  eye  or  hand  over  the  agent: — Yet, 
indeed,  there,'  added  she,  after  a  pause,  '  as  you 
Bay,  I  think  we  are  safe  ;  for  we  have  that  memo- 
randum in  writing,  with  a  pencil,  under  his  own 
'land,  on  the  back  of  the  lose,  to  me,  by  the  same 
token  when  my  good  lord  had  his  foot  on  the  step 
of  the  coach,  going  away  ;  and  I'll  never  forge; 
ihe  smile  of  her  that  got'that  good  turn  done  for 
me,  Miss  Grace.  And  just  when  she  was  going  to 
England  and  London,  and  young  as  .she  was,  to 
have  the  thought  to  stop  ani  turn  to  the  likes  of 
me!  0,  then,  if  you  could  ?ee  her,  and  know  her 
.ns  I  did !  That  was  the  comforting  angel  upon 
earth — look  and  voice,  and  heart  and  all !  O,  that 
she  was  here  present,  this  minute  ! — But  did  you 
scald  yourself  said  the  wii^ow  to  Lord  Colambre. 
— '  Sure,  you  must  have  sca'lied  yourself;  fbi-  you 
poured  the  kettle  straight  over  your  hand,  and  it 
boihng !  O  deiar !  to  think  of  so  young  a  gentle- 
man's Hand  shaking  so  like  my  own.  Luckily,  to 
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prevent  her  pursuing  her  observations  from  the  hand 
to  the  face,  which  might  have  betrayed  niore  ihiin 
Lord  Colambre  wished  she  should  know,  her  own 
Grace  came  in  at  this  instant — '  There,  it's  for  you 
safe,  mother  dear-^lhe  lase/'  said  Grace,  throwing 
a  packet  into  her  lap.  The  old  woman  lifted  up  her 
hands  to  heaven  with  Ihe  lease  between  them — 
'  Thanks  be  to  Heaven  !'  Grace  passed  on,  and 
sunk  down  on  the  first  seat  she  could  reach.  Her 
face  flushed,  and,  looking  much  fatigued,  she  loos- 
ened the  strings  of  her  bonnet  and  cloak. — '  Then, 
I'm  tired  !'  but  recollecting  herself,  she  rose,  and 
curtsied  to  the  gentleman. — '  What  tired  ye,  dear  ?' 
— '  Why,  alter  prayers,  we  had  to  go — for  the  agent 
was  not  at  prayers,  nor  at  home  for  us,  when  we 
called^we  had  to  go  all  the  way  up  to  the  castle ; 
and  there  by  great  good  luck,  we  found  Mr.  Nick 
Garraghty  himself,  come  from  Dublin,  andtheZase 
in  his  hands ;  and  he  sealed  it  up  that  way,  and 
handed  it  to  me  very  civil.  I  never  saw  him  so 
good  —  though  he  offered  me  a  glass  of  spirits, 
which  was  not  manners  to  a  decent  young  woman, 
in  a  morning — as  Brian  noticed  after.' -^  But  why 
didn't  Brian  come  home  all  the  way  with  you, 
Grace  ?' — '  He  would  have  seen  me  home,'  said 
Grace,  '  only  that  he  went  up  a  piece  ol  the  moun- 
tain for  some  stones  or  ore  for  the  gentleman,— for 
he  had  the  manners  to  think  of  him  this  morning, 
though  shame  for  me,  I  had  not,  when  I  came  in, 
or  I  would  not  have  told  you  all  this,  and  he  himself 
by.  See,  there  he  is,  mother.' — Brian  came  in  very 
hot,  out  of  breath,  with  his  hat  full  of  stones.  'Good 
morrow  to  your  honour,  I  was  in  bed  last  night ; 
and  sorry  they  did  not  call  me  up  to  be  of  sarvice, 
Larry  was  telling  us,  this  morning,  your  hondur's 
from  Wales,  and  looking  for  mines  in  Ireland,  and 
I  heard  talk  that  there  was  one  on  our  mountain — 
may  be,  you'd  be  curious  to  see  ;  and  so,  I  brought 
the  best  I  could^  but  I'm  no  judge.'  " 

Vol.  vi.  pp.  182—188. 

A  scene  of  villainy  now  begins  to  disclose 
itself,  as  the  experienced  reader  must  have 
anticipated.  The  pencil  writing  is  nibbed 
out :.  but  the  agent  promises,  that  if  they  pay 
up  their  arrears,  and  be  handsome,  with  their 
sealing  money  and  glove  money,  &c.  he  will 
grant  a  renewal.  To  obtain  the  rent,  the 
widow  is  obliged  to  sell  her  cow. — But  she 
shall  tell  her  story  in  her  own  words, 

"  '  Well,  still  it  was  but  paper  we  got  for  the  cow ; 
then  that  must  be  gold  before  the  agent  would  take, 
or  touch  it — so  I  was  laying  out  to  sell  the  dresser, 
and  had  taken  the  plates  and  cups,  and  httle  things 
ofTit,  and  my  boy  was  lifting  it  out  with  Andy  the 
carpenter,  that  was  agreeing  for  it,  when  in  comes 
Grace,  all  rosy,  and  out  of  breath — it's  a  wonder  I 
minded  her  run  out,  and  not  missed  her^Mother, 
says  she,  here's  the  golt)  for  you,  don't  be  stirring 
your  dresser. — And  where's  your  own  gown  and 
cioak^  QH'ace  ?  says  I.  But,  I  beg  your  pardon, 
sir ;  may  be  I'm  tiring  yoii  ?' — Lord  Colambre  en- 
couraged her  to  go  on. — '  Where's  your  gown  and 
cloak,  Grace,  says  I.' — '  Gone,'  says  she.  '  The 
cloak  was  too  warm  and  heavy,  and  I  don't  doubt, 
mother,  but  it  was'  that  helped  to  make  me  faint 
this  morning.  And  as  to  the  gown,  sure  I've  a 
very  nice  one  here,  that  you  spun  for  me  yourself, 
mother  ;  and  that  I  prize  above  all  the  gowtis  that 
ever  came  out  of  a  loom  ;-and  that,  Brian  said  be- 
came me  to  his  fancy  above  any  gown  ever  he  see 
me  wear,  and  what  could  I  wish  for  more.' — Now, 
Id  a-mind  to  scold  her  for  going  to  sell  the  gown 
unknown'st  to  me  ;  but  I  don't  know  how  it  was, 
I  Wouldn't  scold  her  just  then, — so  kissed  her,  and 
Brian  the  same ;  and  that  was  what  no  man  evei 
did  before.— And  she  had  a  mind  to  be  angry  with 
him,  btit  could  not,  nor  oughtnot,  says  I;  for  he'a 
as  good  as  your  husband  now,  Grace ;  and  no  man 
can  part  yees  now,  says  I,  putting  their  hands  to- 
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gether. — Well,  I  never  saw  her  look  so  pretty  ;  nor 
there  was  not  a  happier  boy  that  minute  on  God's 
earth  than  my  son,  nor  a  happier  mother  than  my- 
self; and  I  thaniied  God  that  he  had  given  them  to 
Bie ;  and  down  they  both  fell  on  their  Knees  for.my 
blessing,  httle  worth  as  it  was ;  and  my  heart's 
blessing  they  had,  and  I  laid  my  hands  upon  them. 
'It's  the  priest  you  must  get  to  do  this  for  you  to- 
morrow, says  I.'  " — Vol.  vi.  pp.  205 — 207. 

Next  morning  they  go  up  in  high  spirits  to 
the  castle,  where  the  villanous-  agent  denies 
his  promise  ;  and  is  laughing  at  their  despair, 
when  Lord  Colambre  is  fortunately  identified 
by  Mrs.  RafFarty,  who  turns  out  to  be  a  sister 
of  the  said  agent,  and,  like  a  god  in  epic 
poetry,  turns  agony  into  triumph ! ' 

We  can  make  room  for  no  more  now,  but 
the  epistle  of  Larry  Brady,  the  good-natured 
postboy,  to  his  brother,  giving  an  account  of 
the  return  of  the  family  to  Clonbrony.  If 
Miss  Ed^ltvorth  had  never  written  any  other 
thing,  this  one  letter  must  have  placed  her 
at  the  very  top  of  our  scale,  as  an  observer  of 
character,  and  a  mistress  in  the  simple  pa- 
thetic. We  give  the  greater  part  of  this  ex- 
traordinary production. 

_  "  My  dear  brother, — Yours  of  the  16th,  enclo- 
sing the  five  pound  note  for  my  father,  came  safe 
to  hand  Monday  last ;  and,  with  his  thanks  and 
ble.ssing  to  you,  he  commends  it  to  you  herewith 
enclosed  back  again,  on  account  of  his  being  in  no 
immediate  necessity,  nor  likelihood  to  want  in  fu- 
ture, its  you'  shall  hear  forthwith  ;  but  wants  you 
over,  with  all.  speed,  and  the  note  will  answer  for 
travelling  charges  ;  for  we  can't  enjoy  the  luck  it 
has  pleased  God  to  give  us,  without  yees;  put  the 
rest  in  your  pocket,  and  read  it  when  you've  time. 
"  Now,  cock  up  your  ears,  Pat!  for  the  great 
news  is  coming,  and  the  good.  The  master's  come 
borne — long  lite  to  him  ! — and  fainily  come  home 
yesterday,  all  entirely '.      The  ould  lord  and  the 

f'oung  lord,  (ay  there's  the  man,  Paddy  !)  and  my 
ady,  and  Miss  Nugent.  And  I  driv  Miss  Nugent's 
maid,  that  maid  that  was,  and  another ;  so  I  had 
the  luck  to  be  in  it  alone  wid'em,  and  see  all,  from 
first  to  last.  And  first,  I  must  tell  you,  my  young 
Lord  Colambre  remembered  and  noticed  me  the 
minute  he  Ht  at  our  inn,  and  condescended  to 
beckon  at  me  out  of  the  yard  to  him,  and  axed  me — 
'  Friend  Larry,'  says  he,  '  did  you  keep  your  pro- 
mise ?'  "'  My  oath  again  the  whiskey  is  it  ?'  says 
I.  '  My  Lord,  I  surely  did,'  said  I ;  which  was 
true,  as  all  the  country  knows  I  never  tasted  a  drop 
since.  And  I'm  proud  to  see  your  honour,  my 
lord,  as  good  as  your  word  too,  and  back  again 
among  us.  So  then  there  was  a  call  for  the  horses  ; 
and  no  more  at  that  time  passed  betwix'  my  young 
lord  and  me,  but  that  he  pointed  me  out  to  the  oidd 
one,  as  I  went  off.  I  noticed  and  thanked  him  for 
it  in  my  heart,  though  I  did  not  know  all%he  good 
was  to  come  of  it.  Well  no  more  of  myself^  for 
the  present. 

"  Qgh,  it's  I  driv  'em  well ;  and  we  all  got  to 
the  great  gate  of  the  park  before  sunset,  and  as 
fine  an  evening  as  ever  you  see ;  with  the  sun 
shining  on  the  tops  of  the  trees,  as  the  ladies  no- 
ticed the  leaves  changed,  but  not  dropped,  though 
80  late  in  the  season.  I  believe  the  leaves  knew 
what  they  were  about,  and  kept  on,  on  purpose  to 
welcome  them  ;  and  the  birds  were  singing;  and  I 
stopped  whistling,  that  they  might  hear  them  :  but 
sorrow  bit  could  they  hear  when  they  got  to  the 
park  gate,  for  there  was  such  a  crowd,  and  such  a 
shout,  as  you  never  see — and  they  had  ihe  horses 
off  every  carriage  entirely,  and  drew  'em  home,  with 
blessings,  through  the  park.  And,  God  bless  'em, 
*vhen  they  got  out,  they  didn't  go  shut  themselves 
lip  in  the  great  drawing-room,  but  went  straight  out 
to  Che  tirtasB,  to  Baiisfy  the  eyes  and  hearts  that 


followed  them.  My  lady  laning  on  my  young  lord, 
and  Miss  Grace  Nugent  that  was,  the  beautifullest 
angel  that  ever  you  set  eyes  on,  with  the  finest 
complexion  and  sweetest  of  smiles,  laning  upon 
the  old  lord's  arm,  who  had  his  hat  off,  bowing  to 
all,  and  noticing  the  old  teirants  as  hi  passed  by 
name.  O,  there  was  great  gladness,  and  tears  in  the 
midst ;  for  joy  I  could  scarcely  keep  from  myself.  , 

"  After  a  turn  or  two  upon  the  (trrass,  my  Lord 
Colambre  quit  his  mother's  arm  for  a  minute,  and 
he  come  to  the  edge  of  the  slope;  and  looked,  down 
and  through  all  the  crowd  for  some  one.  '  Is  it  the 
widow  O'Neill,  my  lord?'  ,says  I ;  '  slie's  yonder, 
wiih  the  spectacles  on  her  nose,  betwixt  her  son 
and  daughter,  as  usual.'  Then  my  lord  beckoned, 
and  they  did  not  know  which  of  the  tree  would  stir ; 
and  then  he  gave  tree  beckons  with  his  pvvn  finger, 
and  they  all  tree  came  fast  enough  to  the  bottom  of 
the  slope,  forenent  my  lord  ;  and  he  went  down 
and  helped  the  widow  up,  (O,  he's  the  true  jantle- 
man,)  and  brought  'em  all  ireeupon  the  firrass,  to 
my  lady  and  Miss  Nugent ;  and  I  was  up  close 
after,  that  I  might  hear,  which  wasn't  manners, 
but  I  couldn't  help  it!  So  what  he  said  t  don't 
well  know,  for  I  could  not  get  near  enough  after 
all.  But  I  saw  my  lady  smile  very  kind,  and  take 
the  widow  O'Neill  by  the  hand, and  then  my  Lord 
Colambre  'traduced  Grace  to  Miss  Nugent,  and 
there  was  the  word  namesake,  and  something  about 
a  check  curtains;  but  whatever  it  was,  they  was  all 
greatly  pleased:  then  my  Lord  Colambre  turned 
and  looked  fpf  Brian,  who  had  fell  back,  and  took 
him  with  some  comniendation  to  ^ny  lojd  his  father. 
And  my  lord  the. master  said,  which  I  didn't  know 
till  after,  that  they  should  have  their  house  and  farm 
at  the  aiM  rent ;  and  at  the  surprise,  ihe  widow 
dropped  down  dead  ;  and  there  was  a  cry  as  for  ten 
herrings,  'Be  qu'ite,'  says  I,  '  she's  only  kilt  for 
joy;'  and  I  ^y'ent  and  lift  her  up,  for  her  son  had 
no  more  strength  that  minute  than  the  child,  new 
born  ;  and  Grace  trembled  like  a  leaf,  as  while  as 
the  sheet,  btit  not  long,  for  the  mother  came  lo,  and 
was  as  well  as  ever  wheti  I  brought  some  water, 
which  Miss  Nugent  handed  to  her  with  her  own 
hand. 

"  '  That  was  always  pretty  and  good,'  said  the 
widow,  laying  her  hand  upon  Miss  Nugent,  '  and 
kind  an^  good  to  me  and  mine.  That  mmuie  th^re 
was  music  from  below.  The  blind  harper,  O'Neill, 
with  his  harp,  that  struck  up  '  Gracey  Nugent!' 
And  that  finished,  and  my  Lord  Colambre  smiling 
with  the  tears  standing  in  his  eyes  too,  andtheouU 
lord  quite  wiping  his,  I  ran  to  the  ijVrass  brink  to 
bid  O'Neill  play  it  again  ;  but  as  I  run,  I  thought 
I  heard  a  voice  call  Larry. 

"  '  Who  calls  Larry  ?'  says  I.  'My  Lord  Co- 
lambre calls  you,  Larry,'  says  all  at  once;  and  four 
takes  me  by  the  sht^ulders,  and  spins  me  round. 
'There's  my  youfig  lord  calling  you.  Larry — run 
for  your  life.'  So  I  run  back  for  my  life,  and  walk- 
ed respectful,  with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  when  I  got 
near.  '  Put  on  your  bat,  my  father  desires  it,' 
says  my  Lord  Colambre.  T  he  ould  lord  made  a 
sign  to  that  purpose,  but  was  too  full  to  speak. 
'  Where's  your  father  ?'  continues  my  young  lord. 
— '  He's  very  ould,  my  lord,'  says  I. — '  I  didn't  ax 
you  how  ould  he  was,'  says  he  ;  '  but  where  is  he?' 
— '  He's  behind  the  crowd  below  ;  on  account  of 
his  infirmities  he  couldn't  walk  so  fast  as  the  rest, 
my  lord,'  says  I ;  '  but  his  heart  is  with  you,  if  not 
his  body.' — '  I  must  have  his  body  too :  so  bring 
him  bodily  before  us ;  and  this  shall  be  your  war 
rant  for  so  doing,'  said  my  lord,  joking.  For  he 
knows  the  natur  of  us,  Paddy,  and 'how  we  love  a 
joke  in  oiir  hearts,  as  well  as  if  he  had  liyed  all  his 
fife  iii  Ireland  ;  and  by  the  same  token  will,  for  that 
rason,  do  what  he  pleases  with  us,  and  more  may 
be  than  a  man  twice  as  good,  that  never  would 
smile  on  vt? . 

"But  I'm  telling  you  of  my  father.  'I've  a 
warrant  for  you,  father,'  says  I;  '  and  must  have 
you  bodily  before  the  justice,  and  my  lord  chief 
justice.'    So  he  changed  colour  a  bit  at  first ;  but 
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he  saw  me  smile.  '  And  I've  done  no  sin,'  said  he ; 
'  and,  Larry,  you  may  Isad  me  now,  as  you  led  me 
all  my  life.' — And  up  iheslope  he  went  wiih  me,  as 
light  as  fifteen  ;  and  when  we  got  up,  my  LordClon- 
brony  said,  '  I  anj  sorry  an  old  tenant,  and  a  good 
old  lenaiit,  as  I  hear  you  were,  should  have  been 
turned  out  of  your  farm.' — '  Uon't  fret,  it's  no  great 
matter,  my  lord,'  said  myfather.  '  I  shall  be  soon 
out  of  the  way ;  but  if  you  would  be  so  kind  to 
speak  a  word  for  my  boy  here,  and  ihit  I  could  af- 
ford, while  the  life  is  in  me,  to  hiring  my  other  boy 
back  out'of  banishment — ' 

"  '  Then,'  says  my  Lord  Clonbrony,  '  I'll  give 
you  and  your  sons  three  lives,  or  ihirtv-one  years, 
from  this  day,  of  your  former  farm,  feeturn  to  it 
when  you  please.'  '  And,'  added  my  Lord,  Co- 
lambre,  'the  flaggers,  I  hppe,  will  soon  be  banish- 
ed.' 0,  how  could  I  thank  him — not  a  word  could 
I  proffer^ — ^but  I  know  I  clasped  my  two  hands  and 
prayed  for  him  inwardly.  And  my  father  was 
dropping  down  ort  his  knees,  but  the  roaster  would 
not  let  him  ;  and  obsarved,  that  posture  should  only 
be  for  his  God !  And,  sure  enoueh,  in  that  posture, 
when  he  was  out  of  sight,  we  did  pray  for  him  t-hat 
ni^ht,  and  will  all  our  days. 

"Bat  before  we  quit  his  presence,  he  call  me 
back,  and  bid  me  write  to  my  brother,  and  bring 
you  back,  if  you've  rio  objections  to  your  own 
country. — So  come,  my  dear  Pat,  and  make  no 
delay,  for  joy's  not  joy  complate  till  you're  in  it — 
my  father  sends  his  blessing,  and  Peggy  her  love. 
The  family  entirely  is  to  settle  for  good  in  Ireland  ; 
and  there  was  in  the  castle  yard  last  night  a  bonfire 
made  by  my  lord's  orders  of  the  ould  yellow  da- 
mask furniture,  to  plase  my  lady,  my  lord  says. 


And  the  drawing-rooms,  the  butler  was  telling  me, 
is  new  hung ;  and  the  chairs,  with  velvet,  as  white 
as  snow,  and  shaded  over  with  natural  flowers,  by. 
Miss  Nugent. — Oh  !  how  I  hope  what  I  guess  will 
come  true,  and  I've  rason  to  believe  it  will,  for  I 
dream't  in  my  bed  last  night,  it  did.  But,  keep 
yourself  to  yourself— that  Miss  Nugent  (who  is  no 
more  Miss  Nugent,  they  say,  but  Miss  Reynolds, 
and  has  a  new-found  grandfather,  antl  is  a  big 
heiress,  which  she  did  not  want  in  my  eyes,  nor  in 
my  young  lord's,)  I've  a  notion,  will  be  sometime, 
and  may  be  sooner  than  is  expected,  my  Lady  Vis- 
countess Colambre — so  haste  to  the  wedding  I  And 
there's  another  thing :  they  say  the  rich  ould  grand- 
father's coming  over ; — and  another  thing,  Pat,  you 
would  not  be  out  of  the  fashion.  And  you  see  it's 
growing  the  fashion,  not  to  be  an  Absentee !'' 

If  there  be  any  of  our  readers  vyho  is  not 
moved  -with  delight  and  admiration  in  the 
pervtsal  of  this  letter,  we  must  say,  that  we 
have  but  a  poor  opinion  either  of  his  taste  or 
his  moral  sensibility;  and  shall  t^jfnk  all  the 
better  of  ourselves,  in  future,  for  appearing 
tedious  in  his  eyes.  For  our  own  parts,  we 
do  not  know  whether  we  envy  the  -  author 
most,  for  the  rare  talent  she  has  ?hown  in 
this  description,  or  for  the  experience  by  which 
its  materials  kave  been  supplied.  She  not 
only  makes  us  know  and  love  the  Irish  nation 
far  better  than  any  other  writer,  but  seems  to 
us  more  qualified  than  most  others  to  promote 
the  knowledge  and  the  love  of  mankind. 


i^avtmbtv,  1814.) 
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It  is  Wonderful  what  genius  aiid  adherence 
to  nature  will  do,  in  spite  of  all  disadvan- 
tages. Here  is  a  thing  obviously  very  hastily, 
apd,  in  many  places,  somewhat  unskilfully 

*  I  have  been  a  good  deal  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
these  famous  novels  of  Sir  Waller,  On  the  one 
hand,  I  could  not  bring  myself  to  let  this  eoIleGti«n 
go  forth,  without  some  notice  of  works  which,  for 
many  years  together,  had  occupied  and  delighted 
me  more  than  any  thing  else  that  ever  came  under 
my  critical  survey :  While,  on  the  other,  I  could 
hot  but  feel  that  it  would  be  absurd,  *nd  in  some 
sense  almost  dishonest,  to  fill  these  pages  with  long 
oitalioDS  from  books  which,  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years,  have  been  in  the  hands  of  at  least  fifty  limes 
as  many  readers  as  are  ever  Hkely  to  look  into  this 
publication — and  are  still  as  faimiliar  to  the  genera- 
tion which  Ras  last  come  into  existence,  as  to  those 
who  can  yet  remember  the  sensation  produced  by 
their  first  appearance.  In  point  of  fact  I  was  in- 
formed, but  the  other  day,  by  Mr.  Caddell,  that  he 
had  actually  sold  not  less  than  sixty  thousand 
volwfttrs  of  these  extraordinary  producMians,  in  the 
course  of  the  preceding  year !  ?ind  that  ^he  demand 
for  them,  instead  of  slackening— had  been  for  some 
time  sensibly  on  the  increase.  In  these  circum- 
stances 1  think  I  may  safely  assume  that  their  con- 
tents are  still  so  perfectly  known  as  not  to  requii^e 
any  citations  to  inlrodiace  such  of  the  remarks  orig- 
inally made,  on  them  as  I  may  now  w(sh  ^to  repeat. 
And  I  have  therefore  come  to  the  determination  of 
omitting  almost  all  the  quotations,  and  most  of  the 
detailed  abstracts  which  appeared  in  the  original 


written — composed,  one  half  of  it,  in  a  dia- 
lect unintelligible  to  four-fifths  of  the  reading 
population  of  the  country — relating  to  a  period 
too  recent  to  be  romantic,  and  too  far  gone  by 

reviews';  and  to  retain  only  the  general  criticism, 
and  character,  or  estimate  of  each  peribrmance — 
together  with  such  incidentali  observations  as  may 
have  been  suggested  by  the  tenor  or  success  of 
these  wonderful  productions.  By  this  course,  no 
doubt,  a  sad  shrinking  will  be  effected  in  the  primi- 
tive dimensions  of  the  articles  which  are  here  re- 
produced ;  and  may  probably  give  to  what  is  re- 
tained something  of  a  naked  and  jejune  appear, 
ance.  If  it  should  be  so,  I  can  only  say  that  I  do 
not  see  how  I  could  have  helped  it :  and  after  all  it 
may  not  be  altogether  without  interest  to  see,  from 
a  contemporary  record,  what  were  ihe  first  impres- 
sions produced  by  the  appearance  of  this  new  lu- 
minai'y  on  our  horizon ;  while  the  secret  of  the 
authorship  was  yet  undivulffed,  and  before  the  rapid 
aceumnlalion  of  its  glories  had  forced  on  the  dullest 
spectator  a  sense  of  its  magnitude  and  power.  I 
may  venture  perhaps,  also  to  add,  that  some  of  the 
general  speculations  qf  which  these  reviews  sug- 
gested the  occasion,  may  probably  be  found  as  well 
worth  preserving  as  most  of  those  which  have  been 
elsewhere  embodied  in  this  experimental,  and  some- 
what hazardous,  publication. 

Though  living  in  fahiitiar  intCTcourse  with  Sir 
Waller,  1  need  scarcely  say  that  I  was  not  in  the 
secret  of  his  authorship ;  and  in  truth  had  no 
assurance  of  the  fact,  till  the  time  of  its  promul- 
gation. 
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to  be  familiar — and  published,  moreover,  in  a 
quarter  of  the  island  where  materials  and 
talents  for  novel-writing  have  been  supposed 
to  be  equally  wanting :  And  yet,  by  the  mere 
force  and  truth  and  vivacity  of  its  colouring, 
already  casting  the  whole  tribe  of  ofdinary  no- 
vels into  the  shade,  and  taking  its  place  rather 
■wilh.  the  most  popular  of  our  modern  poems, 
than  with  the  rubbish  of  provincial  romances. 

The  secret  of  this  success,  we  take  it,  is 
merely  that  the  author  is  a  man  of  Genius; 
and  tHat  he  has,  notwithstanding,  had  virtue 
enough  to  be  true  to  Nature  throughout ;  and 
to  content  himself,  even  in  the  marvellous 
parts  of  his  story,  with  copying  from  actual 
existences,  rather  than  from  the  phantasms 
of  his  own  imagination.  The  charm  which 
this  communicates  to  all  works  that  deal  in 
the  representation  of  human  actions  and  char- 
acter, is  t^ore  readily  felt  than  understood ; 
and  operates  with  unfailing  efficacy  even  upon 
those  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
originals  from  which  the  picture  has  been  bor- 
rowed. It  requires  no  ordinary  talent,  indeed, 
to  choose  such  realities  as  may  outshine  the 
bright  imaginations  of  the  inventive,  and  so  to 
combine  them  as  to  produce  the  most  advan- 
tageous effect  ;<  but  when  this  is  once  accom- 
plished, the  result  is  sure  to  be  something 
more  firm,  impressive,  and  engaging,  than  can 
ever  be  produced  by  mere  fiction. 

The  object  of  the  work  before  us,  was  evi- 
dently to  present  a  faithful  and  animated  pic- 
ture of  the  manners  and  state  of  society  that 
prevailed  in  this  northern  part  of  the  island,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  last  century ;  and  the  au- 
thor has  judiciously  fixed  upoji  the  era  of  the 
Eebellion  in  1745,  not  only  as  enriching  his 
pages  with  the  interest  inseparably  attached 
to  the  narration  of  such  occurrences,  but  as 
affording  a  fair  opportunity  for  bringing  out  all 
the  contrasted  principles  and  habits  which 
distinguished  the  different  classes  of  persons 
who  then  divided  the  country,  and  formed 
among  them  the  basis  of  almost  all  that  was 
peculiar  in  the  national  character.  That  un- 
fortunate contention  brought  conspicuously  to 
light,  and,  for  the  last  time,  thp  fading  image 
of  feudal  chivalry  in  the  mountains,  and  vul- 
gar fanaticism  in  the  plains ;  and  startled  the 
more  polished,  parts  of  the  land  with  the  wild 
but  brilliant  picture  of  the  devoted  valour,  in- 
corruptible fidelity,  patriarchal  brotherhoo'd, 
and  savage  habits  of  the  Celtic  Clans,  on  the 
one  hand,^ — and  the  dark,  intractable,  and  do- 
mineering bigotry  of  the  Covenanters  on  the 
other.  Both  aspects  of  society  had  indeed 
been  formerly  prevalent  in  other  parts  of  the 
country, — but  had  there  been  so  long  super- 
seded by  more  peaceable  habits,  and  milder 
manners,  that  their  vestiges  were  almost  ef- 
faced, and  their  very  memory  nearly  extin- 
guished. The  feudal  principalities  had  been 
destroyed  in  the  South,  for  near  three  hundred 
years, — and  the  dominion  of  the  Puritans  from 
the  time  of  the  Restoration.  When  the  glens, 
and  banded  clans,  of  the  central  Highlands, 
therefore,  were  opened  up  to  the  gaze  of  the 
English,  in  the  course  of  that  insurrection,  it 
seemed  as  if  they  were  carried  back  to  the 


days  of  the  Heptarchy ; — and  when  they  saw 
the  array  of  the  West  country  Whigs,  they 
might  imagine  themselves  transported  to  the 
age  of  Cromwell.  The  effect,  indeed,  is  al- 
most as  startling  at  the  present  moment ;  and 
one  great  source  of  the  interest  which  the- 
volumes  before  us  undoubtedly  possess,  is'  to 
be  sought  in  the  surprise  that  is  excited  by 
discovering,  that  in  our  ovi-n  country,  and  al- 
most in  our  own  age,  mantjers  and  characters 
existed,  and  were  conspicuous,  which  we  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  as  belonging  to 
remote  antiquity,  or  extravagant  romance. 

The  way  jn  wtiich  they  are  here  represent- 
ed must  satisfy  every  reader;  we  think,'  by  an 
inward  ?aci  an4  conviction,  that  the  delinea- 
tion has  been  made  from  actual  experience 
and  observation ; — experience  and  observation 
employed  perhaps  only  on  a  few  surviving 
relics  and  specimens  of  what  was  famihar  a 
little  earlier — but  generalised  from  instances 
sufficiently  numerous  and  Corhplete,  to  war- 
rant all  that  may  have  been  added  to  the  por- 
trait : — And,  indeed,  the  existing  records  and 
vestiges  of  the  more  extraordinary  parts  of' 
the  representation  are  still  sufficiently  abund- 
ant, to  satisfy  all  who  have  the  means  of  con- 
sulting them,  as  to  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the 
picture.  The  great  traits  of  Clannish  depend- 
ence, pride,  and  fidelity,  may  still  be  detected 
in  many  districts  of  the  Highlands,  though 
they  do  not  now  adhere  to  the  chieftains  when 
they  mingle  in  general  society;  and  the  ex- 
isting contentions  of  Burghers  and  Antiburgh- 
ers,  and  Cameronians,  though  shrunk  into 
comparative  insignificance,  and  left,  indeed, 
without  protection  to  the  ridicule  of  the  pro- 
fane, may  still  be  referred  to,  as  complete 
verifications  of  all  that  is  here  stated  about 
Gifted  Gilfillan,  or  Ebenezer  Cruickshank. 
The  traits  of  Scottish  national  character  in  the 
lower  ranks,  can  still  less' be  regarded  as  an- 
tiquated or  traditional ;  nor  is  there  any  thing 
in  the  whole  compass  of  the  work  which 
gives  us  a  stronger  impression  of  the  nice  ob- 
servation and  graphical  talent  of  the  author, 
than  the  extraordinary  fidelity  and  felicity 
vjith  which  all  the  inferior  agents  jn  the  story 
are  represented.  No  one  who  has  not  lived 
extensively  among  the  lower  orders  of  all  de- 
scriptions, and  made  himself  familiar  with 
their  various  tempers  and  dialects,  can  per- 
ceive the  full  merit  of  those  rapid  and  char- 
acteristic sketches;  but  it  requires  only  a 
general  knowledge  of  human  nature,  to  feel 
that  they  must  be  faithful  copies  from  known 
originals ;  and  to  be  aware  of  th«  extraordir 
nary  facility  and  flexibility  of  hand  which  has 
touched,  for  instance-,  with  such  discriminat- 
ing shades,  the  various  gradations  of  the  Celtic 
character,  from  the  savage  imperturbability 
of  Dugald  Mahony,  who  stalks  grimly  about 
with  his  battle-axe  on  his  shoulder,  without 
speaking  a  word  to  any  one, — to  the  lively  un- 
principled activity  of  Callum  Beg, — the  coarse 
unreflecting  hardihood  and  heroism  of  Evan 
Maooombich, — and  the  pride,  gallantry,  ele- 
gance, and  ambition  of  Fergus,  himself:  In 
the  lower  class  of  the  Lowland  characters, 
again,  the  vulgarity  of  Mrs.  Flockhart  and  of 
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Lieutenant  Jinker  is  perfectly  distinct  and 
origina] : — as  well  as  the  puritanism  of  Gilfil- 
lan  and  Cruickshank — the  atrocity  of  Mrs. 
Muoklewrath  —  and  the  slow  soleinnity  of 
Alexander  Saunderson.  The  Baron  of  Brad- 
wardine,  and  Baillie  Macwheeble,  are  carica- 
tures no  doubt,  after  the  fashion  of  the  carica- 
tures in  the  novels  of  Smollet,-^or  pictures,  at 
the  best,  of  individuals  who  must  always  have 
been  unique  and  extraordinary :  but  alniost 
all  the  other  personages  in  the  history  are  fair 
tepresenta,tives  of  classes  that  are  still  exist- 
ing, or  may  be  remembered  at  least  to  have 
existed,  by  many  whose  recollections  do  not 
extend  quite  so  far  back  as  to  the  year  1745. 
Waverley  is  the  representative  of  an  old  and 
opulent  Jacobite  fatnily  in  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land— educated  at  home  in  an  irregular  man- 
ner, and  living,  till  the  age  of  majority^  mostly 
in  the  retirement  of  his  paternal  mansion^ 
where  he  reads  poetrv,  feeds  his  fancy  with 
romantic  musings,  and  acquires  amiable  dis- 
positions, and  soinething  of  a  contemplative, 
passive,  and  undecided  character.  All  the 
English  adherents  of  the  abdicated  family 
having  renounced  any  serious  hopes  of  their 
cause  long  before  the  year  1745,  the  guardians 
of  young  Waverley  were  induced,  in  that  cele- 
brated year,  to  allow  him  to  enter  into  the 
army,  as  the  nation  was  then,  engaged  in  for- 
eign war — and  a  passion  for  military  glory  had 
always  been  characteristic  of  his  line.  He  ob- 
tains a  commission,  accordingly,  in  a  regiment 
of  horse,  then  stationed  in  Scotland,  and 
jirooeeds  forthwith  to  headrquarters.  Cosmo 
Comyne  Bradwardine,  Esq.,  of  Tully^eolan 
in  Perthshire,  had  been  an  ancient  friend  of 
the  house  of  Waverley,  and  had  been  enabled, 
by  theu|good  ofRoes,  to  get  over  a  very  awk- 
ward ^centre  witfi  the  King's  Attorney- 
General  soon  after  the  year  1715.  The  young 
heir  was  accordingly  furnished  with  creden- 
tials to  this  faithful  ally;  and  took  an  early 
opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  at  the  an- 
cient mansion  of  Tully-Veolan.  The  house 
and  its  inhabitants,  and  their  way  of  life,  are 
admirably  described.  The  Baron  himself 
had  been  bred  a  lawyer ;  and  was,  by  choice, 
a  diligent  reader  of  the  Latin  classics.  His 
profession,  however,  was  that  of  arms;  and 
having  served  several  campaigns  on  the  Con- 
tineiit,  he  had  supefaddetf,  to  the  pedantry 
and  jargon  of  his  forensic  and  academical 
studies,  the  technical  slang  of  a  German  mar- 
tinet— and  a  sprinkling  of  the  coxcombry  of  a 
French  mousquetaire.  He  was,  moreover, 
prodigiously  proud  of  his  ancestry ;  and,  with 
all  his  peculiarities,  wh^h,  to  say  the  truth, 
are  rather  more  than  can  he  decently  accu- 
mulated in  one  character,  was  a  most  honour- 
able, valiant,  and  friendly  person.  He  had 
one  fair  daughter,  and  no  more — who  was 
gentle,  feminine,  and  affectionate.  Waverley, 
though  struck  at  first  with  the  strange  man- 
ners of  this  northern  baron,  is  at  length  do- 
mesticated in  the  family ;  and  is  led,  by  curi- 
osity, to  pay  a  visit  to  the  cave  of  a  famous 
Highland  robber  or  freebooter,  from  which  he 
IS  conducted  to  the  castle  of  a  neighbouring 
chieftain,  and  sees  the  Highland  life  in  all  its 


barbarous  but  captivating  characters.  This 
chief  is  Fergus  Vich  Ian  Vohr — a  gallant  and 
ambitious  youth,  zealously  attached  to  the 
cause  of  the  exiled  family,  and  busy,  at  the 
moment,  in  fomenting  the  insurrection,  by 
which  his  sanguine  spirit  never  doubted  that 
their  restoration  was  to  be  effected.  He, has 
a  sister  still  more  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  same  cause — recently  returned  from  a  re- 
sidence at  the  Court  of  France,  and  dazzling 
the  romantic  imagination  of  Waverley  not  less 
by  the  exalta,tion  of  her  sentiments,  than  his 
eyes  by  her  elegance  and  beauty.  While  he 
lingajs  in  this  perilous  retreat,  he  is  suddenly 
deprived  of  his  commission,  iu  consequence 
of  some  misunderstandings  and  misrepresen- 
tations which  it  is  unnecessary  to  detail ;  and 
in  the  first  heat  of  his  indignation,  is  almost 
tempted  to  throw  himself  into  the  array  of 
the  Children  of  Ivor,  and  join  the  ipsurgents, 
whose  designs  are  no  longer  seriously  disguis- 
ed from  him.  He  takes,  however,  the  more 
prudent  resolution  of  returning,  in  the  first 
place,  to  his  family;  but  is  stopped,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Highlands,  by  the  magistracy, 
whom  rumours  of  coming  events  had  made 
more  than  usually  suspicious,  and  forwa<rded 
as  a  prisoner  to  Stirling.  On  the  march  he  is 
rescued  by  a  band  of  unknown  Highlanders, 
who  ultimately  convey  him  in  safety  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  deposit  him  in  the  hands  of  his 
friend  Fergus  Mac-Ivor,  who  was  mounting 
guard  with  his  Highlanders  at  the  ancient  pal- 
ace of  Holyrood,  where  the  Eoyal  Adventurer 
was  then  actually  holding  his  court.  A  com- 
bination of  temptations  far  too  powerful  for 
such  a  temper,  now  beset  Waverley ;  and, 
inflamed  at  once  by  the  ill-usage  he  thought 
he  had  received  from  the  govemnient — the 
recollection  of  his/hereditary  predilections — 
his  friendship  and  admiration  of  Fergus — his 
love  for  his  sister — and  the  graceful  conde- 
scension and  personal  solicitations  of  the  un- 
fortunate Prince, — he  rashly  vows  to  unite  his 
fortunes  'with  theirs,  and  enters  as  a  volunteei 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Children  of  Ivor. 

During  his  attendance  at  the  court  of  Holy- 
rood,  his  passion  for  the  magnanimous  Flora 
is  gradually  abated  by  her  continued  indiffer- 
ence, and  too  entire  devotion  to  the  public 
cause ;  and  his  affections  gradually  decline 
upon  Miss  Bradwardine,  who  has  leisure  for 
less  important  concernments.  He  accom- 
panies the  Adventurer's  army,  and  signalises 
himself  In  the  battle  of  Preston, — where  he 
has  the  good  fortune  to  save  the  life  of  an 
English  officer,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  his  family,  and  remonstrates 
with  him  with  considerable  effect  on  the  rash 
step  he  has  taken.  It  is  now  impossible, 
however,  he  thinks,  to  recede  with  hondur; 
and  he  pursues  the  disastrous  career  of  the 
invaders  into-  England — during  which  he 
quarrels  with,  and  is  again  reconciled  to  Fer- 
gus— till  he  is  finally  separated  from  his  corps 
in  the  confusion  and  darkness  of  the  night- 
skirmish  at  Clifton— and,  after  lurking  for 
some  time  in  .concealment,  finds  his  way  to 
Londouj  where  he  is  protected  by  the  grate 
ful  friend  whose  life  he  had  saved  at  Preston,' 
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and  sent  back  to  Scotland  till  some  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  about  his  pardon.  Here 
he  learns  the  final  discomfiture  of  his  former 
associates — is  foitniiate  enough  to  obtain  both 
his  own  pardon,  and  that  of  old  Bradwardine 
— and,  after  making  sure  of  his  interest  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  lady,  at  last  bethinks  him 
of  going  to  give  an  account  of  himself  to  his 
family  at  Waverley-Honour.^In  his  way,  he 
attends  the  assizes  at  Carlisle,  where  all  his 
efforts  are  ineffectual  to  avert  the  fate  of  his 
gallant  friend  Fergus — whose  heroic  demean- 
our in  that  last  extremity,  is  depicted  with 
great  feeling ; — has  a  last  interview  wi^  the 
desolated  Flora^obtains  the  consent  of  his 
friends  to  his  marriage  with  Miss  Bradwar- 
dine— puts  the  old  Baron  in  possession  of  his 
forfeited  manor,  and.  m  due  time,  carries  his 
blooming  bride  to  the  peaceful  shades  of  his 
own  paternal  abode. 

Such  is  the  outline  of  the  story ; — although 
it  is  broken  and  diversified  with  so  many  sub- 
ordinate incidents,  that  what  we  have  now 
given,  will  afford  but  a  very  inadequate  idea 
even  of  the  narrative  part  of  the  performance. 
Though  that  narrative  is  always  lively  and 
easy,  the  great  charm  of  the  work  consists, 
undoubtedly,  in  the  characters  and  descrip- 
tions— though  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  more  than  a  single 
specimen ;  and  we  select,  as  one  of  the  most 
characteristic,  the  account  of  Waverley's  night 
visit  to  the  cave  of  the  Highland  freebooter. 

"  In  a  short  time,  he  found  himself  on  the  banks 
of  a  large  river  or  lake,  where  his  conductor  gave 
him  to  understand  they  must  sit  down  for  a  Tittle 
while.  The  moon,  which  now  began  to  rise, 
showed  obscurely  the  expanse  of  water  which 
spread  before  them,  and  the  shapeless  and  indistinct 
forms  of  mounlains,  with  which  it  seemed  to  be 
surrounded.  The  cool,  and  yet  mild  air  of  the  sum- 
mer night,  refreshed  Waverley  after  his  rapid  and 
toilsome  walk ;  and  the  perfume  which  it  wafted 
from  the  birch  trees,  bathed  in  the  evening  dew, 
was  exquisitely  fragrant. 

"  He  had  now  time  to  give  himself  up  to  the  full 
romance  of  his  situation.  Here  he  sat  on  the  banks 
of  an  unknown  lake,  under  the  guidance  of  a  wild 
native,  whose  language  was  unknown  to  him,  on  a 
visit  to  the  den  of  some  renowned  outlaw,  a  second 
Robin  Hood  perhaps,  or  Adam  o'  Gordon,  and  that 
at  deep  midnight,  through  scenes  of  difficulty  and 
toil,  separated  from  his  attendant,  and  left  by  his 
guide. 

"  While  wrapt  in  these  dreams  of  imagination, 
hie  companion  gently  touched  him,  arid  pointing  in 
a  direction  nearly  straight  across  the  lake,  said, 
'  Toil's  ta  cove.'  A  small  point  of  light  was  seen 
to  twinkle  in  the  direction  in  which  he  pointed,  and, 
gradually  increasing  in  size  and  lustre,  seemed  to 
flicker  like  a  meteor  upon  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 
While  Rdward  watched  this  phenomenon,  the  dis- 
tant dash  of  oars  was  heard.  The  measured  splash 
arrived  near  and  more  near;  and  presently  a  loud 
whistle  was  heard  in  the  same  direction.  His 
friend  with  the  battle-axe  immediately  whistled 
clear  and  shrill,  in  reply  to  the  signal ;  and  a  boat, 
manned  with  four  or  five  Highlanders,  pushed  for 
a  litrle  inlet,  near  which  Edward  was  seated.  He 
advanced  to  meet  them  with  his  attendant ;  Was 
immediately  assisted  into  the  boat  by  the  officious 
attention  of  two  stout  mountaineers ;  and  had  no 
sooner  seated  himself,  than  they  resumed  their 
oars,  ana  began  to  row  across  the  lake  with  great 
rapidity. 


"The  party  preserved  silence,  interrupted  only 
by  the  monotonous  and  murmured  chant  of  a  Gaelic 
song,  sung  in  a  kind  of  low  recitative  by  the  steers- 
man, and  by  the  dash  of  the  oars,  which  the  notes 
seemed  to  regulate,  as  they  dipped  to  them  in  ca 
dence.  The  light,  which  they  now  approached 
more  nearly,  assumed  a  broader,  redder,  and  mors 
irregular  splendour.  It  appeared  plaiilly  lo  be  a 
large  fire  ;  but  whether  kindled  upon  an  island  or 
the  mainland,  Edward  could  not  determine.  As  he 
saw  it,  the  red  glaring  orb  seemed  to  rest  on  the 
very  surface  of  the  lake  itself,  and  resembled  the 
fiery  vehicle  in  whtcfi  the  Evil  Genius  of  an  oriental 
tale  traverses  land  and  sea.  'f^hey  approached 
nearer;  and  the  light  of  the  fire  sufficed  to  show 
that  it  was  kindled  at  the  bottom  of  a  huge  dark  crag 
or  rock,  rising  abruptly  fronl  the  very  edge  .of  the 
water ;  its  front,  changed  by  the  reflection  to  dusky 
red,  formed  a  sttange  and  even  awful  contrast  to 
the  banks  around,  which  were  from  lime  to  time 
faintly  and  partially  enlightened  by  pallid  moonlight. 

"The  boat  now  neared  tfie  shore,  and  Edward 
could  discover  that  this  large  fire  was  kindled  in 
the  jaws  of  a  lofty  cavern,  into  which  an  inlet  from 
the  lake  seemed  to  advance  ;  and  he  conjectured, 
which  was  indeed  true,  that  the  fire  had  been  kin- 
dled as  a  beacon  to  the  boatmen  on  their  return. 
They  rowed  right  for  the  mouth  of  the  cave  ;  and 
then  shipping  tfieir  oars,  permitted  the  boat  to  enter 
with  the  impulse  which  it  had  received.  The  skiff 
passed  the  little  point,  or  platform  of  rock  on  which 
the  fire  was  blazing,  and  running  about  two  boats! 
length  farther,  stopped  where  the  cavern,  for  it  was 
already  arched  overhead,  ascended  fi'om  the  water 
by  five  or  six  broad  ledges  of  rock,  so  easy  and 
regular  that  they  might  be  termed  natural  steps. 
At  this  moment,  a  quantity  of  water  was  suddenly 
flung  upon  the  fire,  which  sunk  with  a  hissing  noise, 
and  with  it  disappeared  the  light  it  had  hitherto  ttf. 
forded.  Four  or  five  active  arms  lifted  Waverley 
out  of  the  boat,  placed  him  on  his  feet,  and  almost 
carried  him  into  the  recesses  of  the  cave.  He  made 
a  few  plies  in  darkness,  guided  in  this  manner ;  and 
advancing  towards  a  hum  of  voices,  which  seemed 
to  sound  from  the  centre  of  the  rock,  at  an  acute 
turn  Dohald  Bean  Lean  and  his  .whole^tablisti- 
ment  were  before  his  eyes.  ' 

"  The  interior  of  the  cave,  which  here  rose  very 
high,  was  illuminated  by  torches  made  of  pine-tree, 
which  emitted  a  bright  and  bickering  light,  attended 
by  a  strpng,  though  not  unpleasant  odotn'.  Their 
light  was  assisted  by  the  red  glare  of  a  large  char- 
coal fire,  round  which  were  seated  five  or  six  armed 
Highlanders,  while  others  were  indistinctly  seen 
couched  on  their  plaids,  in  the  more  remote  recesses 
of  the  cavern.  In  one  large  aperture,  which  the 
robber  facetiously  called  his  spence  (or  pantry), 
there  hung  by  the  heels  the  carcases  of  a  sheep  or 
ewe,  and  two  cows,  lately  slaughtered. 

"  Being  placed  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the 
charcoal  fire,  the  heat  of  which  the  season  rendered 
oppressive,  a  strapping  Highlanddamselplaced  be- 
fore Waverley,  Evan,  and  Donald  Bean,  three 
cogues,  or  wooden  vessels,  composed  of  staves  and 
hoops,  containing  imrigh,  a  sort  of  strong  soup 
made  out  of  a  particular  part  of  the  inside  of  the 
beeves.  After  this  refreshment,  which,  though 
coarse,  fatigue  and  hunger  rendered  palatable, 
steaks,  roasted  on  the  coals,  were  supplied  in  libe- 
ral abundance,  and  disappeared  before  Evan  Dhu 
and  their  host  with  a  promptitude  that  seemed  like 
magic,  and  astonished  Waverley,  who  'was  much 
puzzled  to  reconcile  their  voracity  with  what  he  had 
heard  of  the  absiemiouBness  of  the  Highlanders. — 
A  heath  pallet,  with  the  flowers  stuck  uppermost, 
had  been  prepared  for  him  in  a  recess  of  the  cave ; 
and  here,  covered  with  such  spare  plaids  as  could 
be  mustered,  he  lay  for  some  time  watching  the 
motions  of  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  cavern. 
Small  parties  of  two  or  three  entered  or  left  the 
place  without  any  other  ceremony  than  a  few  words 
m  Gaelic  to  the  principal  outlaw,  and  when  he  fell 
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nsiepp,  to  a  (all  Highlander  who  acled  as  his  lieuten- 
uni,  and  seemed  to  keep  watch  during  his  repose. 
'I'hose  who  entered,  seemed  to  have  returned  from 
soryie  excursion,  of  which  they  reported  the  success, 
and  went  without  farther  ceremony  to  the  larder, 
where  cutting  with  their  dirks  their  rations  from 
the  carcases  which  were  there  suspended,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  broil  and  eat  them  at  their  own  time  and 
leisure. 

"At  length  the  fluctuating  groupes  began  to 
Bwim  before  the  eyes  of  our  hero  as  they  gradually 
closed ;  nor  did  he  reopen  them  till  the  morning 
sun  was  high  on  the  lake  without,  though  there  was 
but  a  faint  and  glimmering  twilight  in  the  recesses 
of  Uaimh  an  Ri,  or  the  King'scayern,  as  the  abode 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean,  was  proudly  denominated. 

"  When  Edward  had  collected  his  scattered  recol- 
Ic^ction,  he  was  surprised  tc  observe  the  cavern  to- 
tally deserted.  Having  arisen  and  put  his  dress  in 
some  order,  he  lookdtl  more  accurately  around  him, 
but  all  was  still  sohtary.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
decayed  brands  of  the  fire,  now  stink  into  grey 
ashes,  and  the  remnants  of  the  festival,  consisting 
of  bones  half  burned  and  half  gnawed,  and  an  ertipty 
keg*  or  two,  there  i-emained  no  traces  of  DonE4.d  and 
his  band. 

"  Near  to  the  mouth  of  the  cave  he  heard  the 
notes  of  a  lively  Gaelic  song,  guided  by  which,  in 
a  sunny  recess,  shaded  by  a  glittering  birch  tree, 
aiid  carpetted  with  a  bank  of  firm  white  sand,  he 
found  the  difmsel  of  the  cavern,  whose  lay  had 
already  reached  him,  busy  to  th?  best  of  her  power, 
in  arranging  to  advantage  a  morning  repast  of  milk, 
eggs,  barley  bread,  fresh  butter,  and  honeycomb. 
The  poor  girl  had  made  a  circuit  of  four  miles  that 
morning  in  search  of  the  eggs,  of  the  meal  which 
baked  her  cakes,  and  of  the  other  materials  of  the 
breakfast,  being  all  delicacies  which  she  had  to  beg 
or  borrow  from  distant  cottagers.  The  followers 
of  Donald  Bean  Lean  used  little  food  except  the 
flesh  of  the  animals  which  they  drove  away  from 
the  Lowlands ;  bread  itself  was  a  delicacy  seldom 
thought  of,  because  hard  to  be  obtained;  and  all 
the  domestic  accommodations  of  inilk,  poultry,  but- 
ter, &.C.  were  out  of  the  question  in  this  Scythian 
camp.  Yet  it  must  not  be  omitted,  that  although 
Alice  had  occupied  a  part  of  the  morning  in  provi- 
ding those  accommodations  for  her  guest  which  the 
cavern  did  not  afford,  she  had  secured  time  also  to 
arrange  her  own  person  in  her  best  trim.  IJer 
finery  was  very  simple,  A  short  russet-coloured 
jacket,  and  a  petticoat  of  scanty  longitude,  was  her 
whole  dress :  but  these  were  clean,  and  neatly  ar- 
ranged. A  piece  of  scarlet  embroidered  cloth,  called 
the  snood,  confined  her  hair,  which  fell  over  it  in  a 
profusion  of  rich  dark  curls.  The  scarlet  plaid, 
which  formed  part  of  her  dress,  was  laid  aside,  that 
it  might  not  impede  her  activity  in  attending  the 
stranger.  I  shouU  forget  Alice's  proudest  orna- 
ment were  I  to  omit  mentioning  a  pair  of  gold  ear- 
rings, and  a  golden  rosary  which  her  father,  (foi- 
she  was  the  daughter  of  Donald  Bean  Lean)  had 
broughtfrom  France — the  plunder  probably  of  some 
battle  or  storm. 

"Her  form,  though  rather  large  for  her  years, 
was  very  well  proportioned,  and  her  demeanour 
had  a  natural  and  rustic  grace,  with  nothing  of  the 
sheepishness  of  an  ordinary  peasant.  The  smiles, 
displaying  a  row  of  teeth  of  exquisite  whiteness,  and 
the  laughing  eyes,  with  which,  in  dumb-show,  she 
gave  Wav§rley  that  morning  greeting  which  she 
wanted  Englisli  words  to  express,  hiight  have  been 
interpreted  by  a  coxcomb,  or  perhaps  a  young 
soldier,  who,  without  being  such,  was  conscious  of 
a  handsome  person,  as  meant  to  convey  more  thaii 
the  courtesy  of  a  hostess.  Nor  do  I  lake  it  upon 
me  to  sny,  that  the  little  wild  mountaineer  would 
have  welcomed  any  staid  old  gentleman  advanced 
in  life,  the  Baron  of  Bradwardine,  for  example, 
with  the  cheerful  pains  which  she  bestowed  upon 
Edward's  accommodation.  She  seemed  eager  to 
place  him  by  the  meal  wl^ich  she  had  bo  sedulous- 


ly arranged,  and  to  which  she  now  added  a  few 
bunches  of  cranberries,  gathered  in  an  adjacent  mo 
rass.  Having  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
seated  at  breakfast,  site  placed  herself  demurely 
upon  a  stone  at  a  few  yards'  distance,  and  appeared 
to  watch  with  great  complacency  for  some  oppor 
tunity  of  serving  him. 

"  Meanwhile  Ali6e  had  made  up  in,  a  small  has  ^ 
ket,  what  she  thought  worth  removing,  and  flinging 
her  plaid  around  her,  she  advanced  up  to  Edward, 
and,  with  the  utmost  simplicity,  taking  hold  of  his 
hand,  offered  her  cheek  to  his  salute,  dropping,  at 
the  same  time,  her  httle  courtesy.  Evan,  who  was 
esteemed  a  wag  among  the  mountain  fair,  advanced, 
as  if  to  secure  a  similar  favour ;  but  AHce,  snatch- 
ing up  her  basket,  escaped  up  the  rocky  bank  as 
fleetly  iis  a  deer,  and,  turning  round  and  laughing, 
called  something  out  to  him  in  Gaelic,  which  he 
answered  i;!  the  same  tone  and  language ;  then 
waving  her  hand  to  Edward,' she  resumed  her  road, 
and  was  soon  lost  among  the  thickets,  though  they 
continued  for  some  time  to  hear  her  lively  carol,  as 
she  proceeded  gailv  on  her  solitary  journey."  — 
Vol.  i.  pp.  240— 270. 

The  gay  scenes  of  the  Adventurer's  court 
— the  breaking  up  of  his  army  from  Edin- 
burgh— the  battle  of  Preston — and  the  whole 
process  of  his  disastrous  advance  and  retreat 
from  the  English  provinces,  are  given  with 
'the  greatest  brilliancy  and  effect — as  well  as 
the  scenes  of  internal  disorder  and  rising  dis- 
uriion  that  prevail  in  his  scanty  army— the 
quarrel  vrith  Fergus — and  the  mystical  visions 
by  which  that  devoted  chieftain  foresees  his 
disastrous  fate.  The  lower  scenes  again  with 
Mrs.  Flockhart,  Mrs.  Nosebag,  Callum-Beg, 
and  the  Cranberland  peasants,  though  to  some 
fastidious  readers  they  may  appear  coarse  and 
disgusting,  are  painted  with  a  force  arid  a 
truth  to  nature,  which  equally  bespeak  the 
powers  of  the  artist,  and  are  incomparably 
superior  to  any  thing  of  the  sort  which  has 
been  offered  to  the  public  for  the  last  "  sixty 
years."  There  are  also  various  copies  of 
verses  scattered  through  the  work,  which 
indicate  poetical  talents  of  no  ordinary  de- 
scription— though  bearing,  perhaps  still  more 
distinctly  than  the  prose,  the  traces  of  consid- 
erable carelessness  and  haste. 

The  worst  part'  of  the  b6ok  by  far  is  that 
portion  of  the  first  volume  which  contains  the 
"history  of  the  hero's  residence  in  England — 
and  next  to  it  is  the  laborious,  tardy,  and  ob- 
scure explanation  of  some  piJzzling  occur- 
rences in  the  story,  which  the  reader  would, 
in  general,  be  much  better  pleased  to  be  per- 
mitted to  forget— and  which  are  neither  well 
explained  after  all,  nor  at  all  worth  explaining. 

-There  has  been  much  speculation,  at  least 
in  this  quarter  of  the  islantl,  about  the  author- 
ship of  this  singular  performance — and  cer- 
tainly it  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  why  it  is 
still  anonymous. ^-Judging  by  internal  evi- 
dence, to  which  alone  we  pretend  to  have 
access,  we  should  not  scruple  to  ascribe  it  to 
the  highest  of  those  authors  to  whom  it  has 
been  assigned  by  the  sagacious  conjectures 
of  the  public ;— and  this  at  least  we  will  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  if  it  be  indeed  the  work  of 
an  author  hitherto  unknown,  Mr.  Scott  would 
do  well  to  look  to  his  laurels,  and  to  rouse 
himself  for  a  sturdier  competition  than  any 
he  has  yet  had  to  encounter  ! 
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(Mard),  1S17.) 

Tdes  of  My  Landlord,  collected  and  arranged  by  Jedediah  Cleishbotham,  Schoolmaster  otuI 
^  Parish  Clerk  of  the  Parish  of  Gandercleugh.     4  vols.     12mo.     Edinburgh:  1816. 


This,  we  think,  is  beyond  all  question  a 
new  coinage  from  the  mint  which  produced 
Waverley,  GuyMannering,  and  the  Antiquary: 
— For  though  it  does  riot  bear  the  legend  and 
superscription  of  the  Master  on  the  face  of 
the  pieces,  there  is 'no  mistaking  either  the 
quality  of  the  metal,  or  the  execution  of  the 
die — and  even  the  private  mark,  we  doubt 
not,  may  be  seen  plain  enough,  by  those  who 
know  how  to  look  for  it.  It  is  quite  impos- 
sible to  read  ten  pages  of  this  work,  in  short, 
without  feeling  that  it  belongs  to  the  same 
school  with  those  veiy  remarkable  produc- 
tions ;  and  no  one  who  has  any  knowledge  of 
nature,  or  of  art,  will  ever  doubt  that  it  is  an 
original.  The  very  identity  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  whole  set  of  stories,  is  a. 
stronger  proof,  perhaps,  that  those  of  the  last 
series  are  not  copied  from  the  former,  than 
even  the  freshness  and  freedom  of  the  drape- 
ries with  which  they  are  now  invested — or 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  new  groups  into 
which  they  are  here  combined.  No  imitator 
would  have  ventured  so  near  his  originals, 
and  yet  come  off  so  entirely  clear  of  them  : 
And  we  are  only  the  more  assured  that  the 
old  acquaintances  we  continually  recognise  in 
these  volumes,  are  really  the  persons  they 
pretend  to  be,  and  no  false  mimics,  that  we 
recollect  so  perfectly  to  have  seen  them  be- 
fore,— or  at  least  to  have  been  familiar  with 
some  of  their  near  relations  ! 

We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the 
quantity  of  talent — of  invention,  observation, 
arid  knowledge  of  character,  as  well  as  of 
spirited  and  graceful  composition,  that  may 
be  found  in  those  works  of  fiction  in  our  lan- 
guage, which  are  generally  regarded  as 
among  the  lower  productions  of  our  litera- 
ture,—upon  which  no  great  pains  is  under- 
stood to  be  bestowed,  and  which  are  seldom 
regarded  as  titles  to  a  permahent  reputation. 
If  Novels,  however,  are  not  fated  to  last  as 
long  as  Epic  poems,  they  are  at -least  a  great 
deal  more  popular  in  their  season  ;  and,  slight 
as  their  structure,  and  imperfect  as  their  fin- 
ishing may  often  be  thought  in  comparison, 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  better 
specimens  of  the  art  are  incomparably  more 
entertaining,  and  considerably  more  instruc- 
tive. The  great  objection  to  them,  indeed,  is, 
that  they  are  too  entertaining — and  are  so 
pleasant  in  the  reading,  as  to  be  .apt  to  pro- 
duce a  disrelish  for  other  kinds  of  reading, 
which  may  be  more  necessary,  and  can  in 
no  way  be  made  so  agreeable.  Neither  sci- 
ence, nor  authentic  history,  nor  political  nor 
professional  instruction,  can  be  rightly  con- 
veyed, we  fear,  in  a  pleasant  tale ;  and,  there- 
fore, all  those  things  are  in  danger  of  appear- 


ing dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  votaries  of 
these  more  seductive  studies.  Among  the 
most  poptilar  of  these  popular  praduotions 
that  have  appeared  in  our  times,  we  must 
rank  the  works  to  which  we  just  alluded ; 
and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  they  are 
well  entitled  to  that  distinction.  They  are 
indeed,-  in  many  respects,  very  extraordinary 
performances — though  in  nothing  more  extra- 
ordinary than  in  having  remained  so  long  un- 
claimed. There  is  no  name,  we  think,  in  our 
literature,  to  which  they  would  not  add  lustre  ' 
— and  lustre,  too,  of  a  very  enviable  kind; 
for  they  not  only  show  great  talent,  but  in" 
finite  good  sense  and  good  nature,— a  more 
vigorous  and  wide-reaching  intellect  than  ii 
often  displayed  in  novels,  and  a  inore_power- 
ful  fancy,  and  a  deeper  sympathy  with  va 
rious  passion,  than  is  often  combined,  witi 
such  strength  of  understanding. 

The  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  a  trulj 
graphic  and  creative  power  in  the  invention 
and  delineation  of  characters  —  which  he 
sketches  with  an  ease,  and  colours  with  a 
brilliancy,  and  scatters  about  with  a  pro- 
fusion, which  retninds  us  of  Shakespeare 
himself  I  Yet  with  all  this  force  and  fehcity 
in  the  representation  of  living  agents,  he  has 
the  eye  of  a  poet  for  all  the  striking  aspects 
external  of  nature;  and  usually  contrives, 
both  in  his  scenery  and  in  the.  groups  with 
which  it  is  enlivened,  to  combine  the  pictur- 
esque with  the  natural,  with  a  grace  that  has 
rarely  been  attained  by  artists  so  copious  and 
rapid.  His  narrative,  in  this  way,  is  kept  con- 
stantly full  of  life,  variety,  ancl  colour ;  and 
is  so  interspersed  with  glowing  descriptions, 
and  lively  allusions,  .and  flying  traits  of  sa- 
gacity- and  pathos,  as  not  only  to  keep  our 
attention  continually  awake,  but  to  afiord  a 
pleasing  exercise  to  most  of  our  other  facul- 
ties., The  prevailing  tone  is  very  gay  and 
pleasant ;  but  the  author's  most  remarkable, 
and,  perhaps,  his  most  delightful  talent,  is 
that  of  representing  kindness  of  heart  in  union 
with  lightness  of  spirits  and  great  simplicity 
of  character,  and  of  bending  the  expression 
of  warm  and  generous  and  exalted  affections 
with  scenes  and  persons  that  are  in  themselves 
both  lowly  and  ludicrous.  This  gift  he  shares 
with  his  illustrious  countryman  Burns — as  he 
does  many  of  the  other  qualities  we  have 
mentioned  with  another  living  poet, — who  is 
only  inferior  perhaps  in  that  to  which  we  have 
last  alluded.  It  is  very  honourable  indeed, 
we  think,  both  to  the  author,  and  to  the  readers 
among  whom  he  is  so  extremely  popular,  that 
the  great  interest  oi  his  pieces  is  for  the  most 
part  a  Moral  interest — that  the  concern  we 
take  in  his  favourite  characters  is  less  on  ac- 
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count  of  their  adventures  than  of  their  amia- 
bleness — and  that  the  great  charm  of  his  worJjs 
is  derived  from  the  kindness  of  heart,  the 
capacity  of  generous  emotions,  and  the  hghts 
of  native  taste  vphich  he  ascribes,  so  lavishly, , 
and  at  the  same  time  with  such  an  air  of  truth 
and  familiarity,  even  to  the  huniblest  of  these 
favourites.  With  all  his  relish  for  the  ridicu- 
lous, accordingly,  there  is  no  tone  of  misan- 
thropy, or  even  of  sarcasm,  in  his  represerita- 
tioiis ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  indulgence 
and  relenting  even  towards  those  who  are  to 
be  the  objects  of  our  disapprobation.  There 
is  no  keen  or  cold-blooded  satire-^no  bitter- 
ness of  heart,  or  fierceness  of  resentment,  in 
any  part  of  his  writings.  His  love  of  ridicule 
is  little  else  than  a  love  of  mirth;  and  savours 
throughout  of  the  joyous  temperament  in 
which  it  appears  to  have  its  origin  ;  while  the 
buoyancy  of  a  raised  and  poetical  imagination 
lifts  him  continually  above  the  region  of  mere 
jollity  and  good  humour,  to  which  a  taste,  by 
no  means  pipe  or  fastidious,  might  otherwise 
be  in  danger  of  sinkipg  him.  He  is  evidently 
a  person  of  a  very  sociable  and  liberal  spirit 
— with  gj'eat  habits  of  observation — ^who  has 
ranged  pretty  extensively  through  the  varie- 
ties of  human  life  and  character,  and  mingled 
with  them  all,  n^t  only  with  intelligent  fairiili- 
arity,  but  with  a  free  and  natural  sympathy 
for  all  the  diversities  of  their  tastes,  pleasures, 
and  pursuits — one  who  has  kept  his  heart  as 
well  as  his  eyes  open  to  all  that  has  offered 
itself  to  engage  them ;  and  learned  indulgence 
for  human  "faults  and  follies,  not  only  from 
finding  kindred  faults  in  their  most  intolerant 
censors,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  by 
which  they  are  often  redeemed,  and  the  suf- 
ferings by  which  they  have  still  oftener  been 
chastised.'  The  temper  of  his  (Writings,  in 
short,  is.  precisely  the  reverse  of  those  of  our 
Laureates'and- Lakers,  who,  being  themselves 
the  most  whimsical  of  mortals,  make  it  a  con- 
science to  loathe  and  abhor  all  with  whom 
they  happen  to  disagree ;  and  labour  to  pro- 
mote mutual  animosity  and  all  manner  of 
uncharitableness  among  mankind,  by  refer? 
ring  every  supposed  prror  of  taste,'  or  pecu- 
liarity of  opinion,  to  some  hateful  corruption 
of  the  heart  and  understanding. 

With  all  the  indulgence,  however,  which 
we  so  justly  ascribe  to  him,  we  are  far  from 
cornplaining  of  the  writer  before  us  for  being; 
too  neutral  and  undecided  on  the  great  sub- 
jects which  are  most  apt  to  engender  exces- 
sive zeal  and, intolerance — and  we  are  almost 
as  far  from  agreeing  with  him  as  to  most  of 
those  subjects.  In  politics  it  is  sufficiently 
manifest,  that  he  is  a  decided  Tory — and,  we 
are  afraid,  something  of  a  latitudinarian  both 
in  morals  and  religion .  He"  is  very  apt  at  least 
to  make  a  mock  of  all  enthusiasm  lor  liberty 
or  faith — and  not  only  gives  a  decided  prefer- 
ence to  the  social  over  the  austerer  virtues — 
but  seldom  expresses  any  warna  or  hearty  ad- 
miration, except  for  those  graceful  and  gentle- 
man-like principles,  which  can  generally  be 
acted  upon  with  a  gay  countenance — and  do 
not  imply  any  great  effort  of  self-denial,  or 
any  deep  sense  of  the  rights  of  others,  or  the 
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helplessness  and  humility  of  our  common 
nature.  Unless  we  misconstrue  very  gft)ssly 
the  indications  in  these  volumes,  the  author 
thinks  no  times  so  happy  as  those  in  which  an 
indulgent  monarch  awards  a  reasonable  por- 
tjon  of  liberty  to  grateful  subjects,  who  do 
pot  call  in  question  his  right  either  to  give  or 
-to  withhold  it — in  which  a  dignified  and  de- 
cent hierarchy  receives  the  homage  of  their 
submissive  and  uninquiring  flocks — and  a 
gallant  nobility  redeems  the  venial  immo- 
ralities of  their  gayer  hours,  by  brave  and 
honourable  conduct  towards  each  other,  and 
spontaneous  kindness  to  vassals,  in  whom 
they  recognise  no  independent  rights,  and  not 
many  features  of  a  common  nature. 

\t  is  very  remarkable,  however,  that,  with 
propensities  thijs  decidedly  aristocratical,  the 
ingenious  author  has  succeeded  by  far  the 
best  in  the  representation  of  rustic  and  homely 
characters ;  and  not  in  the  ludicrous  or  con- 
temptuous representation  of  them — but  by 
making  {Rem  at  once  more  natural  and  more 
interesting  than  they  had  ever  been  made 
before  in  any  work  of  fiction ;  by  showing 
them,  not  as  clowns  to  be  laughed  at-^or 
wretches,  to  be  pitied  and  despised — but  as 
human  creatures,  with  as  many  pleasures  and 
fewer  cares  than  their  superiors — with  affec- 
tions not  only  as  strong,  but  often  ,_as  delicate 
as  those  whose  language  is  smoother — and 
with  a  vein  of  h,umour,  a  force  of  sagacity, 
and  very  frequently  an  elevation  of  fancy,  as 
high  and  as  natural  as  can  be  met  with  among 
more  cultivated  beings.  The  great  merit  of 
all  these  delineations,  is  their  admirable  truth 
and  fidelity — the  whole  manner  and  cast  of 
the  characters  being  accurately  moulded  on 
their  condition-^and  the  finer  attributes  that 
are  ascribed  to  them  so  blended  and  harmoiiis- 
ed  with. the  native  rudeness  and  simplicity  of 
their  life  and  occupations,  that  they  are  made 
interesting  and  even  noble  beings,  without  the 
least  particle  of  foppery  or  exaggeration,  and 
delight,  and  amuse  us,  without  trespassing  at 
all  on  the  province  of  pastoral  or  romance. 

Next  to  these,  we  think,  he  has  found  his 
happiest  subjects,  oi  at  least  displayed  his 
greatest  powers,  in  the  delineation  of  the  grand 
and  gloomy  aspects  of  nature,  and  of  the  dark 
and  fierce  passions  of  the  heart.  The  natural 
gaiety  of  his  temper  does  not  indeed  allow 
him  to  dwell  long  on  such  themes; — but  the 
sketches  he  occasionally  introduces,  are  exe- 
cuted with  admirable  force  and  spirit^-and 
give  a  strong  impression  both  of  the  vigour  of 
his  imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  talent. 
It  is  only  in  the  third  rank  that  we  would  place 
his  pictures  of  chivalry  and  chivalrous  char- 
acter— his  traits  of  gallantry,  nobleness,  and 
honour — and  that  bewitching  combination  of 
gay  and  gentle  manners,  with  generosity,  can- 
dour, and  courage,  which  has  long  been  fa- 
miliar enough  to  readers  and  writers  of  novels, 
but  has  never  before  been  represented  with 
such  an  air  of  truth,  and  so  much  ease  and 
happiness  of  execution. 

Among  his  faults  and  failures,  we  mustgive 
the  first  place  to  his  descriptions  of  virtuous 
young  ladies — and  his  representations  of  the 
2U 
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ordinary  business  of  courtship  and  conversa- 
tion 'm  polished  life.  We  admit  that  those 
things,  as  they  are  commonly  conducted  in 
real  life,  are  apt  to  be  a  little  insipid  to  a  mere 
critical  spectator ; — and  that  while  they  conse- 
quently require  more  heightening  than  strange 
adventures  or  grotesque  persons,  they  admit 
less  of  exaggeration  or  ambitious  ornament : 
— Yet  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  that  they 
should  be  altogether  so  tame  and  mawkish  as 
we  generally  find  them  in  the  hands  of  this 
spirited  writer, — whose  powers  really  seem 
to  require  some  stronger  stimulus  to  bring 
them  into  action,  than  can  be  supplied  by  the 
5at  realities  of  a  peaceful  and  ordinary  exist- 
ence. His  love  of  the  ludicrous,  it  must  also 
be  observed,  often  betrays  him  into  forced 
and  vulgar  exaggerations,  and  into  the  repeti- 
tion of  common  and  paltry  stories, — though  it 
is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  does  not  detain  us 
long  with  them,  and  makes  amends  by  the 
copiousness  of  his  assortment  for  the  indiffer- 
ent quality  of  some  of  the  specimens.  It  is 
another  consequence  Of  this  extreme  abund- 
ance in  which  he  revels  and  riots,  and  of  the 
fertility  of  the  imagination  from  which  it  is 
supplied,  that  he  is  at  all  times  a  little  apt  to 
overdo  even  those  things  which  he  does  best. 
His  most  striking  and  highly  coloured  char- 
acters appear  rather  too  often,  and  go  on  rather 
too  long.  It  is  astonishing,  indeed,  with  what 
spirit  they  are  supported,  and  how  fresh  and 
animated  they  are  to  the  very  last ; — but  still 
there  is  something  too  much  of  them — and 
they  would  be  more  waited  for  and  welcomed, 
if  they  were  not  quite  so  lavish  of  their  pres- 
ence.— ^It  was  reserved  for  Shakespeare  alone, 
to  leave  all  his  characters  as  new  and  unwofn 
as  he  found  them, — and  to  carry  FalstafF 
through  the  business  of  three  several  plays, 
and  leave  us  as  greedy  of  his  sayings  as  at  the 
moment  of  his  first  introduction.  It  is  no 
light  praise  to  the  author  before  us,  that  he 
has  sometimes  reminded  us  of  this,  as  well 
as  other  inimitable  excellences  in  that  most 
gifted  of  all  inventors. 

To  complete  this  hasty  and  unpremeditated 
sketch  of  his  general  characteristics,  we  must 
add,  that  he  is  above  all  things  national  and 
Scottish, — and  never  seems  to  feel  the  powers 
of  a  (Jiant,  e.xceptwhen  he  touches  his  native 
so^L  His  countrymen  alone,  therefore,  can 
have  a -full  sense  of  his  merits,  or  a  perfect 
relish  of  \k\s  excellences ; — and  those  only, 
indeed,  of  them,  who  have  mingled,  as  he 
has  done,  pretty  freely  with  the  lower  orders, 
and  made  themselves  familiar  not  only  with 
their  language,  >but  with  the  habits  and  traitg 
of  character,  of  which  it  then  only  becomes 
expressive.  It  is^one  thing  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  wards,  as  t%ey  are  explained  by 
other  WiOrds  in  ^glossary, and  another  to  know 
their  value,  as  -eKpressive , of  certain  feelings 
and  humours  in  the  speakers  (to  whom  they 
are  native,  and  .as  signs  ■both  -of  temper  and 
condition  among  ,those  vi\io  ajie  jfa^ijiar  with 
their  import. 

We  rfiuBt  content  oajselyes,  .we  -fear,  with 
this  hasty  and  superficial, sk^ehef. the  .gene- 
ral chamtsteir  .of  .this  attthfir?s  jieirfoj3P3a,nfl,es,  w 


the  place  of  a  more  detailed  examination  of 
those  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  since 
we  first  announced  him  as  the  author  of 
Waverley.  The  time  for  noticing  his  two 
intermediate  works,  has  been  permitted  to  go 
by  so  far,  that  it  would  probably  be  difficult 
to  recal  the  public  attention  to  them  with  any 
effect ;  and,  at  all  events,  inipossible  to  affect, 
by  any  obseiTations  of  ours,  the  judgment 
which  has  been  passed  upon  them,  with  very 
little  assistance,  we  must  say,  from  professed 
critics,  by  the  mass  of  their  intelligent  readers, 
— by  whom,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that 
they  are,  by  this  time,  as  well  known,  and  as 
correctly  estimated,  as  if  they  had  been  in- 
debted to  us  for  their  first  impressions  on  the 
subject.  For  our  own  parts  we  must  confess, 
that  Waverley  still  has  to  us  all  the  fascination 
of  a  first  love !  and  that  we  cannot  help  think- 
ing, that  the  greatness  of  .the  public  transac- 
tions in  which  that  story  was  involved,  aa 
v^ell  as  the  wildness  and  picturesque  graces 
of  its  Highland  scenery  and  characters,  have 
invested  it  with  a  charm,  to  which  the  more 
familiar  attractions  of  the  other  pieces  have 
not  quite  come  up.  In  this,  perhaps,  our 
opinion  differs  from  that  of  better  judges ; — 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  latter 
publications  are  most  admired  by  many,  at 
least  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  only 
because  they  are  more  easily  and  perfectly 
understood,  in  consequence  of  the  training 
which  had  been  gone  through  in  the  perusal 
of  the  former.  But,  however  that  be,  we  are 
far  enough  from  denying  that  the  two  suc- 
ceeding works  are  performances  of  extraordi- 
nary merit, — and  are  willing  even  to  admit, 
that  they  show  quite  as  much  power  and 
genius  in  the  author— though,  to  our  taste  at 
least,  the  subjects  are  less  happily  selected. 

Dandie  Dinmont  is,  beyond  all  question,  we 
think,  the  best -.rustic  portrait  that  has  ever 
yet  been  exhibited  to  the  public — the  most 
honourable, to  rustics,  and  the  most  creditable 
to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  artist 
— the  truest  to  nature — the  most  interesting 
and  the  most  complete  in  all  its  lineaments. 
^Me^  Merrilees  belongs  more  to  the  depart- 
ment of  poetry.  She  is  most  akin  to  the 
witches  of  Macbeth,  with  some  traits  of  the 
ancient  Sybil  engrafted  on  the  coarser  stock 
of  a  Gipsy  of  the  last  century.  Though  not 
absolutely  in  nature,  however,  she  must  be 
allowed  to  be  a  very  imposing  and  emphatic 
personage ;  and  to  be  mingled,  both  with  the 
business  and  the  scenery  of  the  piece,  with 
the  greatest  possible  skill  and  effect. — Pley- 
dell  is  a  harsh  caricature ;  and  Dirk  Hatteric 
a  vulgar  bandit  of  the  German  school.  The 
lovers,  too,  are  rather  more  faultless  and  more 
insipid  than,  usual, — and  all  the  genteel  per- 
sons, indeed,  not  a  little  fatiguing.  Yet  there 
are  many  passages  of  great  merit,  of  a  gentler 
and  less  obtrusive  character.  The  grief  of 
old  EUengowan  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  and 
the  picture  of  his  own  dotage  and  death,  are 
very  touching  and  natural;  while  the  many 
descriptions  of  the  coast  scenery,  and  of  the 
various  localities  of  the  story,  are  given  with 
a  freedom,  force,  and  effect,  that  bring  e  rery 
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feature  before  our  eyes,  and  impress  us  with 
an  irresistible  conviction  of  their  reality. 

I'he  Antiquary  is,  perhaps,'  on  the  whole, 
less  interesting, — though  there  are  touches  in 
it  equal,  Jf  not  superior,  to  any  thing  that 
occurs  in  either  of  the  other  works.  The 
adventure  of  the  tide  and  night  storm  under 
the  cliffs,  we  do  ri|jt  hesitate  to  pronounce  the 
very  best  description  we  ever  met  with, — in 
verse  or  in  prose,  in  ancient  or  in  .modern 
writing.  Old  Edie  is  of  the  family  of  Meg 
Merrilees, — a.  youtiger  brother,  we  confess, 
with  less  terror -and  energy,  and  more  taste 
and  gaiety,  but  equally  a  poetical  embellish- 
ment of  a  familiar  character ;  and  yet  resting 
enough  on  the  great  points  of  nature,  to  be 
blended  without  extravagance  in  the  traiis- 
aotions  of  beings  so  perfectly  natural  and 
thoroughly  alive  that  no  suspicion  can  be  en- 
tertained oi  their  reality.  The  Antiquary  him- 
self is  the  great  blemish  of  the  work, — at 
least  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  Antiquary ; — though 
we  must  say  for  him,  that,  unlike  most  oddi- 
ties, he  wearies  us  most  at  first;  and  is  so 
managed,  as  to  turn  out  both  more  interesting 
and  more  amusing  than  we  had  any  reason 
to  expect.  The  low  characters  in  this  book 
are.  not  always  worth  draw'ing ;  but  they  are 
exquisitely  finished;  and  prove  the  extent  and 
accuracy  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with 
human  life  and  human  nature. — The  family 
of  the  fisherman  is  an  exquisite  group  through- 
out ;  aiifl,  at  the  scene  of  the  funeral,  in  the 
highest  degree  striking  and  pathetic.  Dous- 
terswivel  is  as  wearisome  as  the  genuine 
Sjiurzheim  himself:  And  the  tragic  story  of 
the  Lord  is,  on  the  ^whole,  a  miscarriage ; 
though  interspersed  with  passages  of  great 
force  and  energy.  The  denouement  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  active  hero  of  the  piece,  is  al- 
together forced  and  unnatural. — We  come  now, 
at  once,  to  the  work  immediately  before  Us. 

The  Tales  of  My  Land]ord„though  they  fill 
four  volumes,  are,  as  yet,  but  two  in  number; 
the  one  being  three  times  as  long,  and  ten 
times  as  interesting  as  the  other.  The  intro- 
duction, from  which  the  general  title  is  de- 
rived, is  as  foolish  and  clumsy  as  may  be ; 
and  is  another  instance  of  that  occasional  im- 
becility, or  self-willed  caprice,  which  every 
now  and  then  leads  this  author,  before  he 
,  gets  afloat  on  the  full  stream  of  his  narration, 
into  absurdities  which  excite  the  astonish- 
ment of  the  least  gifted  of  his  readers.  This 
whole  prologue  of  My  Landlord,  which  is 
vulgar  in  the  conception,  trite  and  lame  in  the 
execution,  and  utterly  out  of  harmony  with 
the  storie.?  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  should  be 
entirely  tetrenched  in  the  future  editions ; 
and  the  two  novels,  which  have  as  little  con- 
nection with  each  other  as  with  this  ill-fancied 
prelude,  given  separately  to  the  world,  each 
under  its  own  denomination. 

The  first,  which  is  comprised  in  one  volume, 
is  called  '*The  .Black  Dvparf"— and  is,  in 
every  respect,  the  least  considerable  of  the 
family — though  very  plainly  of  the  legitimate 
race^rand  possessing  merits,  which,  in  any 
other  company,  would  have  entitled  it  to  no 
slight  distinction.    The  Dwarf  himself  is  a 


little  too  mijch  like  the  hero  of  a  fairy  tale , 
and  the  structure  and  contrivance  of  the  story, 
in  general,  would  bear  no  small  affinity  to 
that  meritorious  and  edifying  class  of  compo- 
sitions, was  it  not  for  the  nature  of  the  details, 
and  the  quality  of  the  other  persons  to  whom 
they  relate — who  are  as  real,  intelligible,  and 
tangible  beings  as  those  with  whom  we  are 
made  familiar  in  the  course  of  the  author's 
former  productions.  Indeed  they  are  very 
apparently  the  same  sort  of  people,  and  come 
here  before  us  again  with  all  the  recommenda- 
tions of  old  acquaintance.  The  outline  of  the 
story  is  soon  tpld.  The  scene  is  laid  among  the 
Elliots  and  Johnstons  of  the  Scottish  border, 
arid  in  the  latter  part  of  Queen  Anne's  reign  ; 
when  the  union  then  newly  effected  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  had  revived  the  old  feel- 
ingS  of  rivalry,  and  held  out,  in  the  general 
discontent,  fresh, encouragement  to  the  parti- 
zans  of  the  banished  family.  In  this  turbulent 
period,  two  brave,  but  very  peaceful  and  loyal 
persons,  are  represented  as  plodding  their  way 
homewards  from  deer-stalking,  in  the  gloom 
of  an  autumn  evening,  when  they  are  encoun- 
tered, on  a  lonely  moor,  by  a  strange  mis- 
shapen Dwarf,  who  rejects'  their  proffered 
courtesy,  in  a  tone  of  insane  misanthropy,  and 
leaves^Hobbie  Elliot,  who  is 'the  successor  of 
Dandle  Dinmont  in  this  tale,  perfectly  per- 
suaded that  he  is  not  of  mortal  lineage,  but  a 
goblin  of  no  amiable  dispositions.  .  He,  and 
his  friend  Mr.  Earnsoliff,  who  is  a  gentleman 
of  less  credulity,  revisit  him  again,  however, 
in'  daylight ;  when  they  find  him  laying  the 
foundations  of  a  small  cottage  in  that  dreary 
spot.  With  some  casual  assistance  the  fabric 
is  completed;  and  the  Solitary,  who  still 
maintains  the  same  repulsive  demeanour, 
fairly  settled,  in  it.  Though  he  shuns  all  so- 
ciety and  conversation,  he  occasionally  ad- 
ministers to  the  diseases  of  men  and  cattle ; 
and  acquires  a  certain  awful  reputation  in  the 
country,  half  between  that  of  a  wizard  and  a 
heaven-taught  cow-doctor.  In  the  mean  time 
poor  Hobble's  house  is  burned,  and  his  cattle 
and  his  bride  carried  off  by  the  band  of  one 
of  the  last  Border  foragers,  instigated  chiefiy 
by  Mr.  Vere,  the  profligate  Laird  of  EUieslaw, 
who  wishes  to  raise'  a  piarty  in  favour  of  the 
Jacobites ;  and  between  whose  daughter  and 
young  Earnsoliff  there  is  an  attachment,  which 
her  father  disapproves.  The  mysterious  Dw'arf 
gives  Hobbie  an  oracular  hint  to  seek  for  his 
lost  bride  in  the  fortress  of  this  plunderer, 
which  he  and  his  friends,  under  the  command 
of  young  Earnsoliff,  speedily  invest ;  and 
when  they  are  ready  to  smoke  him  out  of 
his  inexpugnable  tower,  he  capitulates,  and 
leads  forth,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  be- 
siegers, not  Grace  Armstrbng,  but  Miss  Vere, 
who,  by  some  unintelligible  refinement  of 
iniquity,  had  been  sequestered  by  her  worthy 
father  in  that  appropriate  custody.  The  Dwarf, 
who,  with  all  his  misanthropy,  is  the  most 
benevolent  of  human  beings,  gives  Hobbie  a 
fur  bag  full  of  gold,  and  contrives  to  have  hia 
bride  restored  to  him.  He  is  likewise  con- 
sulted in  secret,  by  MJss  Vere,  who  is  sadly 
distressed,  like  all  other  fictitious  damsels,  by 
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her  father's  threats  to  solemnise  a  forced 
marriage  between  her  and  a  detestable  ba- 
ronet.— and  promises  to  appear  and  deliver 
her,  however  imminent  the  hazard  my  ap- 
pear. Accordingly,  -when  they  are  all  ranged 
for  the  sacrifice  before  the  altar  in  the  castle 
chapel,  his  portentous  figure  pops  out  from 
behind  a  monument, — when  he  is  instantly 
recognised  by  the  guilty  Sllieslaw,  for  a  cer- 
tain Sir  Edward  Mauley,  who  was  the  cousin 
and  destined  husband  of  the  lady  he  had  af- 
terwards married,  and  who  had  been  plunged 
into  temporary  insanity  by  the  shook, of  that 
fair  one's  inconstancy,  on  his  recovery  frorn 
which  he  had  allowed  Mr.  Vere  to  retain  the 
greatest  part  of  the  property  to  which  he  suc- 
ceeded by  her  death ;  and  had  been  supposed 
to  be  sequestered  in  some  convent  abroad, 
when  he  thus  appears  to  protect  the  daughter 
of  his  early  love.  The  desperate  Ellieslaw  at 
first  thinks  of  having  recourse  to  force,  and 
calls  in  an  armed  band  which  he  had  that 
day  assembled,  in  order  to  favour  a  rising  of 
the  Catholics — when  he  is  suddenly  surround- 
ed by  Hobble  Elliot  and  Earnscliff",  at  the 
head  of  a  more  loyal  party,  who  have  just 
overpowered  the  insurgents,  and  taken  pos- 
session of  the  castle.  Ellieslaw  and  the  Ba- 
ronet of  course  take  horse  and  shipping  forth 
of  the  realm;  while  his  fair  daughter  is  given 
away  to  Earnscliff  by  the  benevolent  Dwarf; 
who  immediately  afterwards  disappears,  and 
seeks  a  more  profound  retreat,  beyond  the 
reach  of  their  gratitude  and  gaiety. 

The  other  and  more  considerable  story, 
which  fills  the  three  remaining  volumes  of 
this  publication,  is  entitled,  though  with  no 
great  regard  even  to  its  fictitious  origin,  "  Old 
Mortality ;" — for,  at  most,  it  should  only  have 
been  called  the  tale  or  story  of  Old  Mortality 
' — being  supposed  to  be  collected  from  the  in- 
formation of  a  singular  person  who  is  said  at 
one  time  to  have  been  known  by  that  strange 
appellation.  The  redacteur  of  his  interesting 
traditions  is  here  supposed  to  be  a  village 
schoolmaster;  and  though  his  introduction 
brings  us  again  in  contact  with  My  Landlord 
and  his  parish  clerk,  we  could  have  almost 
forgiven  that  unlucky  fiction,  if  it  had  often 
presented  us  in  company  with  sketches,  as 
graceful  as  we  find  in  the  following  passage, 
of  the  haunts  and  habits  of  this  singular  per- 
sonage. After  mentioning  that  there  was,  on 
the  steep  and  heathy  banks  of  a  lonely  rivulet, 
a  deserted  burying  ground  to  which  he  used 
frequently  to  turn  his  walks  in  the  evening, 
the  gentle  pedagogue  proceeds — 

"  One  summer  evening  as,  in  a  stroll  such  as  I 
have  described,  I  approached  this  deserted  mansion 
of  the  dead,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  to  hear 
sounds  distinct  from  those  which  usually  soothe  its 
solitude,  the  gentle  chiding,  namely,  of  the  brook, 
and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  boughs  of  three 
gigantic  ash  ti-ees,  which  mark  the  cemetery.  The 
clink  of  a  hammer  was,  upoh  this  occasion,  dis- 
tinctly heard ;  and  I  entertained  some  alarm  that  a 
march-dike,  long  meditated  by  the  two  proprietors 
whose  estates  were  divided  by  my  favourite  brook, 
was  about  to  be  drawn  up  the  ^len,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute its  rectilinear  deformilyj  }i  the  graceful  wind- 
ing of  the  natural  boundary.  As  I  approached  I 
was  agreeably  undeceived.  A    old  man  was  seated 


upon  the  monument  of  the  slaughtered  Presbyle- 
rians ;  and  busily  employed  iti  deepening,  with  hu 
chisel,  the  letters  of  the  inscription,  which  announc 
ing,  in  scriptural  language,  the  promised  blessings 
of  futurity  to  be  the  lot  of  the  slain,  anathematized 
the  murderers  with  corresponding  violence.  A  blue 
bonnet  of  unusual  dimensions  covered  the  grey  hairs 
of  the  pious  workman.  His  dress  was  a  large  old- 
fashioned  coat,  of  the  coarse  (loth  called  hodiin- 
grey,  usually  worn  by  the  elder  peasants,  with 
waistcoat  and  breeches  of  the  same ;  and  the  wholt 
suit,  though  still  in  decent  repair,  had  obviousl) 
seen  a  train  of  long  service.  Strong  olouled  shoea 
studded  with  hob-nails,  and  grdmoches  or  lepigins 
made  of  thick  black  cloth,  completed  his  equip- 
ment. Beside  him,  fed  among  the  graves,  a  pony, 
the  conipanion  of  his  journey,  whose  extreme  white- 
ness, as  well  as  its  projeecting^  bones  and  hollow 
eyes,  indicated  its  antiquity.  It  was  harnessed  in 
the  most  simple  manner,  with  a  pair  of  hranks,  and 
hair  tether,  or  halter,  and  a  mnk,  or  cushion  of 
straw,  instead  of  bridle  and  saddle.  A  canvass 
pouch  hung  round  the  iieck  of  the  aninaal,  ftr  the  pur- 
pose, probably,  of  containing  the  rider's  tools,  and 
any  thing  else  he  might  have  occasion  to  carry  with 
him.  Although  I  had  never  seed  the  old  man  be- 
fore, yet,  from  the  singularity  of  his  employttient, 
and  the  style  of  his  equipage,  I  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising  a  religious  itinerant  whom  I  had  often 
heard  talked  of,  and  who  was  known  in  various 
parts  of  Scotland  by  the  name  of  Old  Mortalily. 

"  Where  this  man  was  born,  or  what  was  his 
real  naine,  I  have  never  been  able  to  learn,  iior  are 
the  motives  which  made  him  desert  his  home,  and 
adopt  the  erratic  mode  of  life  which  he  pursued, 
known  to  me  except  very  generally.  He  is  said  to 
have  held,  at  one  period  ot  his  life,  a  small  moor- 
land farm  ;  but,  whether  from  pecurtiary  losses,  or 
domestic  misfortune,  he  had  long  renounced  that 
and  every  other  gainful  calling.  In  the  language 
of  Scripture,  he  left  his  house(,  his  home,  and  his 
kindred,  and  wandered  about  until  the  day  of  his 
death — a  period,  it  is  said,  of  nearly  thirty  years. 

"  Duringthis  long  pilgrimage,  the  pious  enthusi- 
ast regulated  his  circuit  so  as  annually  to  visit  the 
graves  of  the  unfortunate  Covenanters,  who  suffered 
by  the  s\vord,  or  by  the  executioner,  during  the 
reigns  of  the  two  last  monarchs  of  the  Stuart  line. 
These  tombs  are  often  apart  from  all  human  habit- 
ation, in  the  remote,  moors  and  wilds  to  which  the 
wanderers  had  fled  for  concealment.  But  whereve. 
they  existed.  Old  Mortality  was  sure  to  visit  them, 
when  his  annual  round  brought  them  within  his 
reach.  In  the  most  lonely  recesses  of  the  moun- 
tains, the  moorfowl  shooter  has  been  often  sur- 
prised to  find  him  busied  in  cleaning  the  moss  from 
the  grey  stones,  renewiiig  with  his  chisel  the  half- 
defaced  inscriptions,  ahd  repairing  the  emblems  of 
death  with  which  these  simple  monuments  are 
usually  adorned. 

"  As  the  wanderer  was  usually  to  be  seen  bent 
on  this  pious  task  within  the  precincts  of. some 
country  churchyard,  or  reclined  on  the  solitary 
tombstone  among  the  heath,  disturbing  the  plover 
and  the  blackcock  with  the  clink  of  his  chisel  and 
mallet,  with  his  old  white  pony  grazing  by  his  side, 
he  acquired,  from  his  converse  among  the  dead,  the 
popular  appellation  of  Old  Mortality." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  7 — IS. 

The  scene  of  the  story  thus  strikingly  intru. 
duced  is  laid — in  Scotland  of  course — in  those 
disastrous  times  which  immediately  preceded 
the  Revolution  of  1688 ;  and  exhibits  a  lively 
picture,  both  of  the  general  state  of  manners 
at  that  period,  and  of  the  conduct  and  temper 
and  principles  of  the  two  great  parties  in  poli- 
tics and  religion  that  were  then  engaged  in 
unequal  and  rancorous  hbstility.  There  are 
no  times  certainly^  within  the  reach  of  atithen* 
tic  history,  on  which  it  is  more  painful  to  look 
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back^ — which  show  a  government  more  base 
and  tyrannical,  or  a  people  more  helpless  and 
miserable:  And  though  all  pictures  of  the 
greater  passions  are  full  of  interest,  and  a 
lively  representation  of  strong  and  enthusiastic 
emotions  never  fails  to  be  deeply  attractive, 
the  piece  would  have  been  too  full  of  distress 
and  humiliation,  if  it  had  been  chiefly  engaged 
with  the  course  of  public  events,  or  the  record 
of  public  feelings.  So  sad  a  subject  would 
not  have  suited  many  readers — and  the  author, 
we  suspect;  less  than  any  of  them,  Accord- 
ingly, in  this,  as  in  his  other  works,  he  has 
made  use  of  the  historical  events  which  came 
in  his  way,  rather  to  develope  the  characters, 
and  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  individu- 
als whose  adventures  he  relate^,  than  for  any 
purpose  of  political  information ;  and  makes 
us  present  to  the  times  in  which  he  has  placed 
them,  less  by  his  direct  notices  of  the  great 
transactionsby  which  they  were  distinguished, 
than  by  his  casual  intimations  of  their  effects 
on  private  persons,  and  by  the  very  contrast 
which  their  temper  and  occupations  often  ap- 
pear to  furnish  to  the  colour  of  the  national 
story.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  this  respect  is  more 
delusive,  or  at  least  more  woefully  imperfect, 
than  the  suggestions  of  authentic  history,  as 
it  is  generally — or  rather  universally  written 
^-and  nothing  more  exaggerated  tlun  the  im- 
pressions it  conveys  of  the  actual  stale  and 
condition  of  those  who  live  in  its  most  agitated 
periods.  The  great  public  events  of  which 
alone  it  takes  cognisance,  have  but  little  direct 
influence  upon  the  body  of  the  people ;  and 
do  not,  in  general,  form  the  principal  business, 
or  happiness  or  misery  even  of  those  who  are 
in  some  measure  concerned  in  them.  Even 
in  the  worst  and  most  disastrous  times — iij 
periods  of  civil  war  and  revolution,  and  public 
discord  and  oppression,  a  great  part  of  the 
time  of  a  great  part  of  the  people  is  still  spent 
in  making  love  and  money — in  social  amuse- 
ment or  professional  industry — in  schemes  for 
worldly  advancement  or  personal  distinction, 
just  as  in  periods  of  general  peace  and  pros- 
perity. Men  court  and  marry  very  nearly  as 
much  in  the  one  season  as  in  the  Oither ;  and 
are  as  merry  at  weddings  and  christenings — 
as  gallant  at  balls  and  races — as  busy  in  their 
studies  and  counting  houses — eat  as  heartily, 
in  short,  and  sleep  as  sound — prattle  with 
their  children  as  pleasantly — and  thin  their 
plaiitations  and  scold  their  eeryants  as  zeal- 
ously, as  if  their  contemporaries  were  not  fur- 
nishing materials  thus  abundantly  for  the 
Tragic  muse  of  history.  The  quiet  under- 
current of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep  and 
steady  course  in  its  eternal  channels,  unaf- 
fected, or  but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  storms 
that  agitate  its  surface ;  and  while  long  tracts 
of  time,  in  the  history  of  every  country,  seem, 
to  the  distant  student  of  its  annals,  to  be  dark- 
ened over  with  one  thiek  and  oppressive  cloud 
of  unbroken  misery,  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  lived  through  the  whole  acts  of  the 
tragedy  will  be  found  to  have  enjoyed  a  fair 
average  ehare  of  felicity,  and  to  have  been 
much  less  impressed  by  the  shocking  events 
of  their  day  than  those  who  know  nothing 


else  of  it  than  that  such  events  took  place  in 
its  course.  Few  men,  in  short,  are  mstorical 
characters — and  scarcely  any  man  is  always, 
or  most  usually,  performing  a  public  part. 
The  actual  happiness  of  every  life  depends 
far  more  on  things  that  regard  it  exclusively, 
than  on  those  political  occurrences  which  are 
the  common  concern  of  society;  and  though 
nothing  lends  such  an  air,  both  of  reality  and 
importance,  to  a  fictitious  narrative,  as  to  con- 
nect its  persons  with  events  in  real  history. 
Still  it  is  the  imaginary  individual  himself  that 
excites  our  chief  interest  throughout,  and  we 
care  for  the  national  affairs  only  in  so  far  as 
they  affect  him. .  In  one  sense,  indeed,  thi^ 
is  the  true  end  and  the  best  use  of  history ; 
for  as  all  public  events  are  important  only  as 
they  ultimately  concern  individuals,  if  the  in- 
dividual selected  belong  to  a  large  and  com- 
prehensive class,  and  fli^  events,  and  their 
natural  operation  on  him,  be  justly  represent- 
ed, we  shall  be  enabled,  in  following  out  his 
adventures,  to  form  no  bad  estimate  of  their 
true  character  and  value  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
coranaunity. 

Tlie  author  before  us  has  done  all  this,  we 
think ;  and  with  admirable  talent  an4  effect : 
and  if  he  has  not  been  quite  impartial  in  the 
management  of  his  historical  persons,  has  con- 
trived, at  any  rate,  to  make  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  interest  of  his  acknowledged 
inventions.  His  view  of  the  effects  of  great 
political  contentions  on  private  happiness,  is 
however,  we  have  no  doubt,  substantially 
true ;  and  that  chiefly  because  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated^because  he  does  not  confine  himself 
to  show  how  gentle  natures  may  be  roused 
into  heroism,  or  rougher  terripers  exasperated 
into  rancour,  by  public  oppression, — but  turns 
still,  more  willingly  to  show  with  what  ludi- 
crous absurdity  genuine  enthusiasm  may  be 
debased,  how  little  thp  gaiety  of  the  light- 
hearted  and  thoughtless  may  be  impaired  by 
the  spectacle  of  public  calamity,  and  how,  in 
the  midst  of  national  distraction,  selfishness 
will  pursue  its  little  game  of  quiet  and  cun- 
ning speculation — and  gentler  affections  find 
time  to  multiply  and  to  meet ! 

It  is  this,  we  think,  that  constitutes  the  great 
and  peculiar  merit  of  the  work  before  us.  It 
contains  an  admirable  picture  of  manners  and 
of  characters,"  and  exhibits,,  we  think,  with 
great  truth  and  discrimination,  the  extent  and 
the  variety  of  the  shades  which  the  stormy 
aspect  of  the  political  horizon  would  be  likely 
to  throw  on  such  objects.  And  yet,  though 
exhibiting  beyond  all  doubt  the  greatest  pos- 
sible talent  and  originality,  we  cannot  help 
fancying  that  we  can  trace  the  rudiments  of 
almost  all  its  characters  in  the  very  first  of  the 
author's  publications.^Morton  is  but  a.nother 
edition  of  Waverley ; — taking  a  bloody  part  in 
political  contention,  without  caringmuch  about 
the  cause,  and  interchanging  high  offices  of 
generosity  with  his  political  opponents.— 
Claverhouse  has  many  of  the  features  of  the 
gallant  Fergus.— Cuddie  Headrigg,  of  whose 
merits,  by  the  way,  we  have  given  no  fair 
specimen  in  our  extracts,  is  a  Dandle  Dinmont 
of  a  considerably  lower  species; — and  even 
2b  2 
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the  Covenanters  and  their  leaders  were  sha- 
dowed out,  though  afar  off,  in  the  gifted  Gil- 
fiUan,  and  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick.  It  is 
in  the  picture  of  these  hapless  enthusiasts, 
undoubtedly,  that  the  great  merit  and  the 
great  interest  of  the  work  consists.  That  in- 
terest, indeed,  is  so  great,  that  We  perceive  it 
has  even  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  controversy 
among  the  adrnirers  and  contemners  of  those 
ancient  worthies.  It  is  a  singular  honour,  no 
doubt,  to  a  work  of  fiction  and  amusement,  to 
be  thus  made  the  theme  of  serious  attack  and 
defence  upon  points  of  historical  and  theologi- 
cal discussion ;  and  to'have  grave  dissertations 
written  by  learned  contemporaries  Tipon  the 
accuracy  of  its  representations  of  public  events 
and  characters,  or  the  moral  effects  of  the  style 
of  ridicule  in  which  it  indulges.  It  is  difficult 
for  us,  we  confess,  to  view  the  matter  in  so 
serious  a  light ;  nor  do  we  feel  much  disposed, 
even  if  we  had  leisure  for  the  task,  to  venture 
ourselves  into  the  array  of  the  disputants. 
One  word  or  two,  however,  we  shall  say,  be- 
fore concluding,  upon  the  two  great  points 
of  difference.  First,  as  to  the  author's  pro- 
fanity, in  making  scriptural  expressions  ridicu- 
lous by  the  misuse  of  them  he  has  ascribed  to 
the  fanatics ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the  fairness 
of  his  general  representation  of  the  conduct 
and  character  of  the  insurgent  party  and  their 
opponents. 

As  to  the  first,  we  do  not  know  very  well 
what  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  all  light  or  jocu- 
lar use  of  Scripture  phraseology  is  in  some 
measure  indecent  and  profane  :  Yet  we  do  not 
know  in  what  other  way  those  hypocritical 
pretences  to  extraordinary  sanctity  which 
generally  disguise  themselves  in  such  a  garb, 
can  be  so  effectually  exposed.  And  even  where 
the  ludicrous  misapplication  of  holy  writ  arises 
from  mere  ignorance,  or  the  foolish  mimicry 
of  more  learned  discoursers,  as  it  is  impossible 
to  avoid  smiling  at  the  folly  when  it  actually 
occurs,  it  is  difficult  for.  witty  and  humorous 
writers,  in  whose  way  it  lies,  to  resist  fabri- 
cating it  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  smiles. 
In  so  far  as  practice  can  afford  any  justification 
of  such  a  proceeding,  we  conceive  that  its 
justification  would  be  easy.  In  all  our  jest- 
books,  and  plays  and  works  of  humour  for  two 
centuries  back,  the  characters  of  Quakers  and 
Puritans  and  Methodists,  have  been  constantly 
introduced  as  fit  objects  of  ridicule,  on  this 
,very  account.  The  Reverend  Jonathan  Swift 
is  full  of  jokes  of  this  description ;  and  the 
pious  and  correct  Addisonhimself  isnot  alittle 
fond  of  a  sly  and  witty  application  of  a  text 
from  the  sacred  writings.  When  an  author, 
therefore,  whose  aim  was  amusement,  had  to 
do  with  a  set  of  people,  all  of  whom  dealt  in 
familiar  applications  of  Bible  phrases  and  Old 
Testament  adventures,  and  who,  undoubtedly, 
very  often  made  absurd  and  ridiculous  appli- 
cations of  them,  it  would  be  rather  hard,  we 
think,  to  interdict  him  entirely  from  the  repre- 
sentation of  these  absurdities;  or  to  put  in 
force,  fo»  him  alone,  those  statutes  against 

Erofaneness  which  so  many  other  people  have 
een  allowed  to  transgress,  in  their  hours  of 
gaiety,  without  censure  or  punishment. 


On  the  other  point,  also,  we  ramer  lean  (o 
the  side  of  the  author.  He  is  a  Tory,  we 
think,  pretty  plainly  in  principle,  and  scarcely 
disguises  his  preference  for  a  Cavalier  over  a 
Puritan:  But,  with  these  propensities,  we 
think  he  has  dealt  pretty  fairly  with  both 
sides — especially^  when  it  is  considered  that, 
though  he  lays  his  scene'  in  a  known  crisis  of 
his  national  history,  hiS  work  is  professedly  a 
work  of  fiction,  and  cannot,  well  be  accused 
of  misleading  any  one  as  to  matters  of  fact. 
He  might  have  made  Claverhouse  victorious 
at  Drumclog,  if  he  had  thought  fit— and  no- 
body could  have  found  fault  with  him.  The 
insurgent  Presbyterians  of  1666  and  the  sub- 
sequent years,  were,  beyond  all  question,  a 
pious,  bravej  and  conscientious  race  of  men — 
to  whom,  and  to  whose  efforts  and  sufferings, 
their  descendants  are  deeply  indebted  for  the 
liberty  both  civil  and  religious  which  they 
still  fenjby,  as  well  as  for  the  spirit  of  resist- 
ance to  tyranny,  which,  we  trust,  they  have 
inherited  along  with  it.  Considered  generally 
as  a  party,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should 
ever  be  remembered,  at  least  in  Scotland,  but 
with  gratitude  and  veneration — that  their  suf- 
ferings should  ever  be  mentioned  but  with 
deep  resentment  and  horror — or  their  heroism, 
both  active  and  passive,  but  with  pride  and 
exultation.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  deny,  that  there  were  among  them 
many  absurd  and  ridiculous  persons — and 
some  of  a  gavage  and  ferocious  character- 
old  women,  in  short,  like  Mause  Headrigg — 
preachers  like  Kettledrummle — or  despera- 
does like  Balfour  or  Burley.  That  a  Tory- 
novelist  should  bring  such  characters  promi- 
nently forward,  in  a  tale  of  the  times,  appears 
to  us  not  only  to  be  quite  natural,  but  really 
to  be  less  blameable  than  almost  any  other 
way  in  which  party  feelings  could  be  shown. 
But,  even  he,  has  not  represented  the  bulk  of 
the  party  as  falling  under  this  description,  oi 
as  fairly  represented  by  such  personages.  He 
has  made  his  hero: — who,  of  course,  possesses 
all  possible  virtues — of  that  persuasion ;  and 
has  allowed  them,  in  general,  the  courage  of 
martyrs,  the  self-denial  of  hermits,  and  the 
zeal  and  sincerity  of  apostles.  His  representa- 
tion is  almost  avowedly  that  of  one  who  is 
not  of  their  commuijion ;  and  yet  we  think  it 
impossible  to  peruse  it,  without  feeling  the 
greatest  respect  and  pity  for  those  to  whom  it 
is  applied.  .A  zealous  Presbyterian  might, 
no  doubt,  have  said  more  in  their  favour,  with- 
out violating,  or  even  concealing  the  truth; — 
but,  while  zealous  Presbyterians  will  not 
write  entertaining  novels  themselves,  they 
cannot  expect  to  be  treated  in  them  with  ex- 
actly the  same  favour  as  if  that  had  been  the 
character  of  their  authors. 

With  regard  to  the  author's  picture  of  their 
opponents,  we  must  say  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Claverhouse  himself',  whom  he  has 
invested  gratuitously  with  many  graces  and 
liberalities  to  which  we  are  persuaded  he  has 
no  title,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  he  has  a  fool- 
ish fondness,  with  which  it  would  be  absurd 
to  deal  seriously — he  has  shown  no  signs  of  a 
partiality  that  can  be  blamed,  nor  exhibited 
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many  traits  in  them  with  which  their  enemies 
have  reason  to  quarrel.  If  any  person  can 
read  his  strong  and  lively  pictures  of  military 
insolence  and  oppression,  without  feeling  his 
blood  boil  within  him,  we  must  conclude  the 
fault  to  be  in  his  own  apathy,  and  not  in  any 
softenings  of  the  partial  author ; — nor  do  we 
know  any  Whig  writer  who  has  exhibited  the 
baseness  arid  cruelty  of  tha,t  wretched  gov- 
ernment, in  more  naked  and  revolting  de- 
formity, than  in  his  scene  cf  the  torture  at 
the  Privy  Council.  The  military  executions 
of  Claverhouse  himself  are  admitted  without 


palliation :  and  the  bloodthirstiness  of  Dalzell, 
and  the  brutality  of  Lauderdale,  are  repre- 
sented in  their  true  colours.  In  short,  if  this 
author  has  been  somewhat  severe  upon  the 
Covenanters,  neither  has  he  spared  their  op- 
pressors ;  and  the  truth  probably  is,  that  never 
dreaming  of  being  made  responsible  for  his- 
torical accuracy  or  fairness  in  a  composition 
of  this  description,  he  has  exaggerated  a  little 
on  both  sides,  forthe  sake  of  effect — and  been 
carried,  by  the  bent  of  his  humour,  most  fre- 
quently to  exaggerate  on  that  which  afforded 
the  greatest  scope  for  ridicule. 


(Itbxnav^,  XBIB.) 

Rob  Roy.    By  the  author  of  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering,  and  The  Antiquary.   12mo.  3  vols. 

pp,'930.     Edinburgh:  1818. 


This  is  not  so  good,  perhaps,  as  some  others 
of  the  family ; — ^but  it  is  better  than  any  thing 
else ;  and  has  a  charm  and  a  spirit  about  it 
that  draws  us  irresistibly  away  from  our  graver 
works  of  politics  and  ,  science,  to  expatiate 
upon  that,  which  every  body  understands  and 
agrees  in;  and  after  setting  us  diligently  to 
read  over  again  what  we  had  scarce  finished 
reading,  leaves  us  no  choice  but  to  tell  our 
readers  what  they  all  know  already,  and  to 
persuade  them  of  that  of  which  they  are  most 
intimately  corivinced. 

Such,  we  are  perfectly  aware,  is  the  task 
w;hich  we  must  seem  to  perform  to  the  greater 
part  of  those  who  may  take  the  trouble  of  ac- 
companying us  through  this  article.  But  there 
may  still  be  some  of  our  readers  to  whom  the 
work  of  which  we  treat  is  unknown; — and 
we  know  there  are  many  who  are  far  from 
being  duly  sensible  of  its  merits.  The  public, 
indeed,  is  apt  now  and  then  to  behave  rather 
unhandsomely  to  its  greatest  benefactors ;  and 
to  deserve  the  malison  which  Milton  has  so 
emphatically  bestowed  on  those  impious  per- 
sons, who, 

"  with  sensele^is  base  irgraiiiude, 

Cram,  and  blaspheme  their  feeder.'' 

— nothing,  we  fear,  being  more  common,  than 
to  see  the  bounty  of  its  too  lavish  providers 
repaid  by  increased  captiousness  at  the  quality 
of  the  banquet,  and  complaints  of  imaginary 
fallings  off — which  should  be  imputed  entirely 
to  the  distempered  state  of  their  own  pam- 
pered appetites.  We  suspect,  indeed,  that  we 
Were  ourselves  under  the  influence  of  this 
illaudabie  feeling-  when  h6  wrote  the  first 
line  of  this  paper ;  .For,  except  that  the  sub- 
ject seems  to  us  somewhat  less  happily 
chosen,  and  the  variety  of  characters  rather 
less  thanin  some  of  the  author's  former  pub- 
lication's, we  do  not  know  what  right  we  had 
to  say  that  it  was  in  any  respect  inferior  to 
them.  Sure  we  are,  at  all  events,  that  it  has 
the  same  brilliancy  and  truth  of  colouring —  , 
the  same  gaiety  of  tone,  rising  every  now 
and  then  into  feelings  both  kindly  and  exalt- , 


ed — the  same  dramatic  vivacity — the  same 
deep  and  large  insight  into  human  nature — 
arid  the  same  charming  facility  which  distin- 
guish all  the  other  works  of  this  great  master; 
and  make  the  time  in  which  he  flourished  an 
era  never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  literary  history 
of  our  country. 

,  One  novelty  in  the  present  work  is,  that  it 
is  thrown  into  the  forrn  of  a  continued  and 
unbroken  narrative,  by  one  of  the  persons 
principally  concerned  in  the  story — and  who 
is  represented'  in  his  declining  age,  as  detail- 
ing to  an  intimate  friend  the  most  interesting 
particulars  of  his  early  life,  and  all  the  recol- 
lections with  which  they  were  associated. 
We  prefer,  upon  the  whole,  the  comnmnica- 
tions  of  an  avowed  author;  who,  of  course, 
has  no  character  to  sustain  but  that  of  a 
pleasing  writer — and  can  praise  and  blame, 
and  wonder  and  moralise,  in  all  tones  and 
directions,  without  subjecting  himself  to  any 
charge  of  vanity,  ingratitude,  or  inconsistency. 
The  thing,  however,  is  very  tolerably  man- 
aged on  the  present  occasion^  and  the  hero 
contrivers  to  let  us  into  all  his  exploits  and 
perplexities,  without  much  violation  e'ther  of 
heroic  modesty  or  general  probability; — to 
which  ends,  indeed,  it  conduces  not  a  little, 
that,  like,  most  of  the  other  heroes  of  this  inge- 
nious author,  his  own  character  does  not  rise 
very  notably  above  the  plain  level  of  medi- 
ocrity— being,  like  the  rest  of  his  brethren,  a 
well-conditioned,  reasonable,  agreeable  young 
gentleman — not  particularly  likely  to  do  any 
thing  which  it  would  be  very  boastful  to  speak 
of,  and  much  better  fitted  to  be  a  spectator  and 
historian  of  strange  doings,  than  a  partaker  in 
them.  ^  ' 

This  discreet  hero,  then,  ciur  readers  -will 
probably  have  anticipated,  is  not  Rob  Roy — 
though  his  name  stands  alone  in  the  title — but 
a  Mr.  Francis  Osbaldistone,  the  only  son  of 
a  great  London  Merchant  or  Banker,  and 
nephew  of  a  Sir  Hildebrand  Osbaldistone,  a 
worthy  Catholic  Baronet,  who  spent  his  time 
in  hunting,  and  drinking  Jacobite  toa'sts  in 
Northumberland,  some  time  about  the  yeai 
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1714.  The  yonng  gentleman  having  been 
educated  among  the  muses  abroad,  testifies 
a  decided  avevsion  to  ihe  gainful  vocations  in 
which  his  father  had  determined  that  he 
should  assist  aud  succeed  him,; — and  as  a 
punishment  for  this  contumacy,  he  banishes 
him  for  a  season  to  the  Siberia  of  Osbaldistone 
Hal!,  from  which  he  himself  had  been  es- 
tranged ever  since  his  infancy.  The  youpg 
exile  jogs  down  on  horsebaclc  rather  merrily, 
riding  part  of  the  way  with  a  stout  man,  who 
was  scandalously  afraid  of  being  robbed,  and 
meeting  once  with  a  sturdy  Scotchman,  whoise 
resolute  air  and  energetic  discourses  make  a 
deep  impression  on  him. — As  he  approaches 
the  home  of  his  fathers,  he  is  surrounded  by 
a  party  of  fox  hunters,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment electrified  by  the  sudden  apparition  of 
a  beautiful  young  woman,  galloping  lightly 
at  the  head  of  the  field,  and  managing  her 
sable  palfrey  with  all  the  grace  of  an  Angelica. 

Making  up  to  this  etherial  personage,  he, 
soon  discovers  that  he  is  in  the  heart  of  his 
kinsfolks — that  the  tall  youths  about  him  are 
the  five  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrand ;  and  the  virgin 
huntress  herselfj  a  cousin  and  inmate  of  the 
family,  by  the  name  of  Diana  Vernon.  She 
is  a  very  remarkable  person  this  same  Diana. 
Though  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  ex- 
quisitely lovely,  she  knows  all  arts  and  sci- 
ences, elegant  and  inelegant — and  has,  more- 
over, a  more  than  masculine  resolution,  and 
more  than  feminine  kindness  and  generosity 
of  character — wearing  over  all  this  a  playful, 
free,  and  reckless  manner,  more  characteristic 
of  her  age  than  her  various  and  inconsistent 
accomplishments.  The  rest  of  the  household 
are  comely  savages ;  who  hunt  all  day,  and 
drink  all  night,  without  one  idea  beyond  those 
heroic  occupations — all,  at  least,  except  Rash- 
leigh,  the  youngest  son  of  this  hopeful  family 
— who,  having  been  desigfted  for  the  church, 
and  educated  among  .the  Jesuits  beyond  seas, 
had  there  acquired  all  the  knowledge  and  the 
knavery  which  that  pious  brotherhood  was  so 
long  supposed  to  impart  to  their  disciples. — 
Although  very  plain  in  his  person,  and  very 
depraved  in  his  character,  he  has  great  talents 
and  accomplishments,  and  a  very  insinuating 
address.  He  had  been,  in  g.  good  degree,  the 
instructor  of  Diana,  who,  we  should  have 
mentioned,  was  also  a  Catholic,  and  having 
lost  her  parents,  was  destined  to  take  the  veil 
in  a  foreign  land,  if  she  did  not  consent  to 
marry  one  of  the  sons  of  Sir  Hildebrand,  for 
all  of  whom  she  cherished  the  greatest  aver- 
sion and  contempt. 

Mr.  Obaldistone,  of  course,  can  do  nothing 
but  fall  in  love  with  this  wonderful  infant ; 
for  which,  and  some  other  transgressions,  he 
incurs  the  deadly,  though  concealed,  hate  of 
Rashleigh,  and  meets  with  several  unpleasant 
adventures  through  his  means.  But  we  will 
not  be  tempted  even  to  abridge  the  details  of 
a  story  with  wliich  we  cannot  allow  ourselves 
to  doubt  that  all  our  readers  have  long  been 
familiar :  and  indeed  it  is  not  in  his  story  that 
this  author's  strength  ever  lies;  and  here  he 
has  lost  sight  of  probability  even  in  the  con- 
ception of  some  of  his  characters;  and  dis- 


played the  extraordihary  talent  of  being  truR 
to  nature,  even  in  the  representation  of  im- 
possible persons. 

The  serious  interest  of  the  work  ,  rests  on 
Diana  Vernon  and  on  Rob  Roy:  the  comic 
effect  is  left  chiefly  to  the  ministrations  of 
Baillie  Nicol  Jai-vie  and  Andrew  Fairservioe, 
with  tho  occasional  assistance  of  less  reguki 
performers.  Diana  is,  in  our  apprehension,  a 
very  bright  and  felicitous  creation — though  it 
is  certain  that  there  never  could  have  been 
any  such  person.  A  girl  of  eighteen,  rot 
only  with  more  wit  and  learning  than  any 
man  of  forty,  but  with  more  sound  sense, 
and  firmness  of  character,  than  any  man 
whatever — and  with  perfect  frankness  and 
elegance  of  manners,  though  bred  among 
boors  and  bigots — is  rather  a  more  violent 
fiction,  we  think,  than  a  king  with  marble 
legs,  or  a  youth  with  an  ivory  shoulder.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  however,  this  particalar  fic- 
tion is  extremely  '^elegant  and  impressive ; 
and  so  many  features  of  truth  are  blended 
with  it,  that  we  soon  forget  the  impossibility, 
and  are  at  least  as  much  interested  as  by  a 
more  conceivable  personage.  The  combina- 
tion of  fearlessness  with  perfect  purity  and 
delicacy,  as  well  as  that  of  the  inextinguish- 
able gaiety  of  youth  with  sad  anticipations 
and  present  suffering,  are  all  strictly  natural, 
and  are  among  the  traits  that  are  wrought  out 
in  this  portrait  with  the  greatest  talent  and 
effect.  In  the  deep  tone  of  feeling,  and  the 
capacity  of  heroic  purposes,  this  heroine  bears 
a  family  likeness  to  the  Flora  of  Waverley; 
but  her  greater  youth,  and  her  unprotected 
situation,  add  prodigiously  to  the  interest  of 
these  qualities.  Andrew  Fairservioe  is  a  new, 
and  a  less  interesting  incarnation  of  Cuddle 
Headrigg;  with  a  double  allowance  of  selfish- 
ness, and  a  top-dressing  of  pedantry  and  con- 
ceit— constituting  a  very  admirable  and  just 
representation  of  the  least  ami9.ble  of  oar 
Scottish  vulgar.  The  Baillie,  we  think,  is  an 
original.  It  once  occurred  to  us,  that  he 
might  be  described  as  a  mercantile  and  town- 
ish  Dandie  Diiimont ;  but  the  points  of  resem- 
blance are  really  fewer  than  those  of  contrast. 
He  is  an  inimitable  picture  of  an  acute,  saga- 
cious, upright,  and  kind  man,  thoroughly  low 
bred,  and  beset  with  all  sortis  of  vulgarities. 
Both  he  and  Andrew  are  rich  mines  of  the 
true  Scottish  language;  and  afford,  in  the 
hands  of  this  singular  writer,  not  only  an  ad- 
ditional proof  of  his  perfect  familiarity  with 
all  its  dialects,  but  also  of  its  extraordinary 
copiousness,  and  capacity  of  adaptation  to  all 
tones  and  subjects.  The  reader  may  take  a 
brief  specimen  of  Andrew's  elocution  in  the 
following  characteristic  account  of  the  pur- 
gation of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  Glasgow, 
and  its  consequent  preservation  from  the, 
hands  of  our  Gothic  reformers. 

"  'Ah!  it's  a  brave  kirk-^nane  o'  yere  whig- 
maleeries  and  curlie-wurlies  and  open-8teelt  hems 
about  it — a'  solid,  weel-joinled  mason-wark,  ihat 
will  stand  as  long  as  the  warld,  keep  hands  and 
gunpowther  aff  it.  It  had  amaisi  a  doun-come  lang 
syne  at  the  Reformation,  when  they  pu'd  doun  the 
kirks  of  St.  Andrews  and  Perth,  and  thereawa, 
to  cleanse  them  o'  Papery,  and  idolatry,  and  image 
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worship,  and  surplices,  and  sie  like  rags  o'  the 
piuckle  hoor  that  sjtteth  on  seven  hills,  as  if  ane 
was  na  braid  aneugh  for  her  auld  hinder  end.  Sae 
the  commons  o'  Renfrew,  and  O'  the  Barony,  and 
the  Gorbals,  and  a'  about,  they  behooved  to  come 
into  Glasgow  ae  fair  morning  to  try  their  hand  on 

Surging  the  High  Kirk  o'  Popish  nicii-nackets. 
Ut  the  townsmen  o'  Glasgow,  they  wer^  feared 
their  Buld  edifice  might  slip  the  girths  in  gsun 
through  siccan  rough  physic,  sae  they  rang  the 
common  bell,  and  assembled  the  train  bands  wi' 
look  o'  drum — By  good  luck,  the  worthy  James 
Rabat  was  Dean  o'  Gtiild  that  year— (and  a  gude 
mason  he  was  himsell,  made  him  the  keener  to 
keep  up  the  auld  bigging),  and  the  trades  assem- 
bled, and  offered  downright  battle,  to  the  com- 
mons, rather  than  their  kirk  should  coup  the  crans, 


as  they  had  done  elsewhere.  It  was  na  for  luve 
o'  Paparie — na,  na  ! — nane  could  ever  say  that  o' 
the  trades  o'  Glasgow — Sae  they  eune  cam  to  an 
agreement  to  lake  a'  the  idolatrous  statutes  of  sants 
(sorrow  be  on  them)  out  o'  their  neuks  — And 
sae  the  bits  o'  siane  idols  were  broken  in  pieces  by 
Scripture  warrant,  and  flung  into  the  Molendinar 
Burn,  and  the  auld  kirk  stood  as  orouse  as  a  oat 
wjien  the  fleas  are  caimed  aff  her,  and  a'body  was 
alike  pleased.  And  I  hae  heard  wise  folk  say, 
that  if  the  same  had  been  done  in  ilka  kirk  in  Scot- 
land, the  Reform  wad  just  hae  been  as  pure  as  it 
is  e'en  now,  and  we  wad  had  mair  Christian-Uke 
kirks  i  for  I  hae  been  sae  lang  in  England,  that 
naeihing  will  drive  it  out  o'  my  head,  that  the  dng- 
lieiinell,  at  Osbaidistone-Hall  is  belter  than  mony 
a  houss  o'  God  in  Scotland.'  " 


(Janoarg,  1S20.) 

l.Ivanhoe.  A  Romance.  By  the  Author  of  Wayerley,  &c.  3  vols.  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co. 
2 .  The  Novels  and  Tales  of  the  Author  of  Waverley ;  comprising  Waverley,  Guy  Mannering, 

Antiqucfry,  Rob  Roy,  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  First,  Second,  and  ITiird  Series ;  New  Edition, 

with  a  copious  Glossary. .  Edinburgh,  Constable  &  Co.:     1820. 


Since  the  time  when  Shakespeare  wrote  his 
thirty-eight  plays  in  the  brief  space  of  his 
early  manhood — besides  acting  in  them,  and 
drinking  and  living  idly  with  the  other  actors 
— and  then  went  carelessly  to  the.  country, 
and  lived  out  his  days,  a  little  more  idly,  ana 
apparently  unconscious  of  having  done  any 
thing  at  all  extraordinary — there  has  been  no 
such  prodigy  of  fertility  as  the ,  anonymous 
author  before  us.  In  the  period  of  little  more 
than  five  years,  he  has  founded  a  new  school 
of  invention ;  and  established  and  endowed  it 
■with  nearly  thirty  volumes  of  the  most  ani- 
mated and  original  compositions  that  have 
enriched  English  literature  for  a  century- 
volumes  that  have  oast  sensibly  into  the, shade 
all  contemporary  prose,  and  even  all  recent 
poetiry — (except  perhaps  that  inspired  by  the 
Genius — or  the  Demon,  of  Byron) — and,  by 
their  force  of  colouring  and  depth  of  feeling^- 
by  their  variety,  vivacity,  magical  facility, 
and  living  presentment  of  character,  have 
rendered  conceivable  to  this  later  age  the 
miracles  of  the  Mighty  Dramatist. 

Shakespeare,  to  be  sure,  is  more  purely 
original ;  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that, 
in  his  time,  there  was  much  less  to  borrow— ^ 
and  jihat  he  too  ha?  drawn  freely  and  largely 
from  the  sources  that  were  open  to  him,  at 
least  for  his  fable  and  graver  sentiment;— for 
his  wit  and  humour,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  are 
always  his  own.  In  our  times,  all  the  higher 
walks  of  literature  have  been  so  long  and  so 
often  trodden,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to 
keep  out  of  the  footsteps  of  some  of  our  pre- 
cursors ;  and  Jhe  ancients,  it  is  well  known, 
have  stolen  most  of  our  bright  thoughts^-and 
not  only  visibly  beset  all  the  patent  ap- 
proaches to  glory~7-but  swarm  in  such  am- 
bushed multitudes  behind,  that  when  we 
think  we  have  gone  fairly  beyond  their  pla- 
giarisms, and  honestly  worked  out  an  original 
excellence  of  our  own,  up  starts  some  deep- 
read  antiquary,  and  makes  it  out,  much  to  his 
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own  satisfaction,  that  heaven  knows  how 
many  of  these  busy  bodies  have  been  before- 
hand with  us,  both  in  the  genus  and  the  species 
of  our  invention ! 

The  author  befora.us  is  certainly  in  less 
danger  from  such  detections,  than  any  other 
we  have  ever  met  with ;  but,  even  in  him,  the 
traces  of  imitation  are  obvious  and  abundant; 
and  it  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  give  him  the 
same  credit  for  absolute  originality  as  those 
earlier  writers,  who,  having  no  successful 
author  to  imitate,  were  obliged  to  copy  direct- 
ly from  nature.  In  naming  him  along  v?ith 
Shakespeare,  we  meant  still  less  to  say  that 
he  was  to  be  put  on  a  level  with  Him,  as  to 
the  richness  and  sweetness  of  his  fancy,  or 
that  living  vein  of  pure  and  lofty  poetry  w  hich 
flows  with  such  abundance  through  tfvery  part 
of  his  compositions.  On  that  level  no  other 
writer  has  ever  stood — or  will  ever  stand, — 
though  we  do  think  that  there  is  fancy  and 
poetry  enough  in  these  contemporary  pages, 
if  not  to  justify  the  comparison  we  have  ven- 
tured to  suggest,  at  least  to  save  it,  for  the 
first  time  for  two  hundred  years,  from  being 
altogether  ridiculous.  In  saying  even  this, 
however,  we  wish  to  observe,  that  we  have  in 
view  the  prodigious  variety  and  facility  of  the 
modern  writer — ^at  least  as  much  as  the  qual- 
ity of  his  several  productions.  The  variety 
stands  out  on  the  face  of  each  of  them ;  and 
the  facility  is  attested,,  as  in  the  case  of 
Shakespeare  himself,  both  by  the  inimitable 
freedom  and  happy  carelessness  of  the  style 
in  which  they  are  ejc-ecuted,  and  by  the  match- 
less rapidity  with  which  they  have  been  lav- 
ished on  the  public.     ' 

Such  an  author  would  really  require  a  re- 
view to  himself — and  one  too  of  swifter  than 
quarterly  recurrence ;  and  accordingly  we  have^ 
long  since  acknowledged  our  inability  to  keep 
up  with  him,  and  fairly  renounced  the  task 
of  keeping  a  regular  account  of  his  successive 
publications ;  contenting  ourselves  with  greet- 
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ing  him  now  and  then  in  the  pauses  of  his 
brilliant  career,  and  casting,  when  we  do 
meet,  a  hurried  glance  over  the  wide  field  he 
has  traversed  since  we  met  before. 

We  gave  it  formerly,  vse  think,  as  our  reason 
for  thus  passing  over,  without  special  notice, 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  productions  of 
the  age,  that  they  were  in  fact  too  remarkable 
to  need  any  notice  of  ours — that  they  were  as 
soon,  and  as  extensively  read,  as  we  could 
hope  our  account  of  them  to  be — and  that  in 
reality  all  the  world  thought  just  what  we 
were  inclined  to  say  of  them.  These  reasons 
certainly  remain  in  full  ftirce ;  and  we  may 
now  venture  to  mention  another,  which  had 
in  secret,  perhaps,  as  much  weight  with  Us  as 
all  the  rest  put  together.  We  mean  simply, 
that  when  we  began  with  one  of  those  works, 
we  were  conscious  that  we  never  knew  how 
to  leave  off;  but,  finding  the  author's  words 
so  much  more  agreeable  than  our  own,  went 
on  in  the  most  unreasonable  manner  copying 
out  description  after  description,  and  dialogue 
after  dialogue,  till  we  were  abused,  not  alto- 
gether without  reason,  for  selling  our  readers 
in  small  letter  what  they  had  already  in  large, 
— and  for  the  abominable  nationality  of  filling 
up  our  pages  with  praises  of  a  Scottish  author, 
and  specimens  of  Scottish  pleasantry  and  pa- 
thos. While  we  contritely  admit  the  justice 
of  these  imputations,  we  humbly  trust  that 
our  Southern  readers  will  now  be  of  opinion 
that  the  offence  has  been  in  some  degree  ex- 
piated, both  by  our  late  forbearance,  and  our 
present  proceeding :  For  while  we  have  done 
violence  to  our  strongest  propensities,  in  pass- 
ing over  in  silence  two  very  tempting  publi- 
cations of  this  author,  on  Scottish  subjects  and 
in  the  Scottish  dialect,  we  have  at  last  recur- 
red to  him  for  the  purpose  of  noticing  the  only 
work  he  has  produced  on  a  subject  entirely 
English;  and  one  which  is  nowhere  graced 
either  with  a  trait  of  our  national  character,  or 
a  (voluntary)  sample  of  our  national  speech. 

Before  entering  upon  this  task,  however,  we 
must  be  permitted,  just  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing our  chronology  in  order,  to  say  a  word  or 
two  on  those  neglected  works,  of  which  we 
constrained  ourselves  to  say  nothing,  at  the 
time  when  they  formed  the  subject  of  all  other 
disoeptation. 

"The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian"  is  remarkable 
for  containing  fewer  characters,  and  less  va- 
riety of  incident,  than  any  of  the  author's 
former  productions: — and  it  is  accordingly,  in 
some  places,  comparaliH«ly  languid.  The 
Porteous  mob  is  rather  heavny  described ;  and 
the  whole  part  of  George  Robertson,  or  Stan- 
ton, is  extravagant  and  utipleasing.  The  final 
catastrophe,  too,  is  needlessly  improbable  and 
startling;  and  both  Saddletrees  and  Davie 
Deans  become  at  last  somewhat  tedious  and 
unreasonable;  while  we  miss,  throughout,  the 
character  of  the  generous  and  kindhearted 
rustic,  which,  in  one  form  or  another,  gives 
such  spirit  and  interest  to  most  of  the  other 
stories.  But  with  all  these  defects,  the  work 
has  both  beauty  and  power  enough  to  vindi- 
cate its  title  to  a  legitimate  descent  from  its 
mighty  father — and  even  to  a  place  in  "  the 


valued  file"  of  his  productions.  The  trial  and 
condemnation  of  Effie  Deans  are  pathetic  and 
beautiful  in  the  very  highest  degree;  and  the 
scenes  with  the  Duke  of  Argyle  are  equally 
full  of  spirit;  and  strangely  compounded  of 
perfect  knowledge  of  life  and  of  strong  and 
deep  feeling.  But  the  great  boast  of  the 
piece,  and  the  great  exploit  of  the  author — 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  all  his  exploits — is  the 
character  and  history  of  Jeanie  Deans,  from 
the  time  she  first  reproves  her  sister's  flirta- 
tions at  St.  Leonard's,  till  she  settles  in  the 
manse  in  Argyleshire.  The  singular  talent 
with  which  he  has  engrafted  op  the  humble 
and  somewhat  coarse  stock  of  a  quiet  unas- 
suming peasant  girl,  the  heroic  affection,  the 
strong  sense,  and  lofty  purposes,  which  dis- 
tinguish this  heroine — or  rather,  the  art  with 
which  he  has  so  tempered  and  modified  those 
great  qualities,  as  to  make  them  appear  no- 
ways unsuitable  to  the  station  or  ordinary 
bearing  of  such  a  person,  and  so  ordered  and 
disposed  the  incidents  by  which  they  are 
called  out,  that  they  seem  throughout  adapted, 
and  native  as  it  were,-  to  her-  condition, — is 
superior  to  any  thing  we  can  recollect  in  the 
history  of  invention ;  and  must  appear,  to  any 
one  who  attentively  considers  it,  as  a  renlark-' 
able  triumph  over  the  greatest  of  all  difficul- 
ties in  the  conduct  of  a  fictitious  narrative. 
Jeanie  Deans,  in  the  course  of  her  adventurous 
undertaking,  excites  our  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy a  great  deal  more  powerfully  than  most 
heroines,  and  is  in  the  highest  degree  both 
pathetic  and  sublime; — and  yet  she  never 
says  or  does  any  one  thing  that  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  cowfeeder  might  not  be  supposed 
to  say — and  scarcely  any  thing  indeed  that  is 
not  characteristic  of  her  rank  and  habitual 
occupations.  She  is  never  sentimental,  nor 
refined,  nor  elegant;  and  though  acting  al- 
ways, and  in  very  difficult  situations,  with 
the  greatest  judgment  and  propriety,  never 
seems  to  exert  more  than  that  downright  and 
obvious  good  sense  which  is  so  often  found  to 
rule  the  conduct  of  persons  of  her  condition. 
This  is  the  great  ornament  and  charm  of  the 
work.  Dumbiedykes,  however,  is  an  admir- 
able sketch  in  the  grotesque  way; — and  the 
Captain  of  Knockdunder  is  a  very  spirited, 
and,  though  our  Saxon  readers  will  scarcely 
believe  it,  a  very  accurate  representation  of  a 
Celtic  deputy.  There  is  less  description  of 
scenery,  and  less  sympathy  with  external  na^ 
ture,  in  this,  than  in  any  of  the  other  tales. 

"The  Bride  of  Lammermoor"  is  more 
sketchy  and  romantic  than  the  usual  vein  of 
the  author—and  loses,  perhaps,  in  the  exag- 
geration that  is  incident  to  that  style,  some  of 
the  deep  and  heartfelt  interest  that  belongs  to 
more  familiar  situations.  The  humours  of 
Caleb-  Balderstone,  too,  are  to  our  taste  the 
least  successful  of  this  author's  attempts  at 
pleasantry — and  belong  rather  to  the  school 
of  French  or  Italian  buffoonery,  than  to  that 
of  English  humour; — and  yet,  to  give  scope 
to  these  farcical  exhibitions,  the  poverty  of 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood  ]s  exaggerated  be- 
yond all  credibility,  and  to  the  injury  even  of 
his  personal  dignity.  Sir  W.  Ashton  is  tedious 
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and  Buoklaw  and  his  Captain,  though  excel- 
lently drawn,  take  up  irather  too  much  room 
for  subordinate  agents. — There  ai-e  splendid 
things,  however,  in  this  work  also. — The  pic- 
ture of  old  Ailie  js  exquisite — and  beyond  the 
reach  of  any  other  living  writer. — The  hags 
that  convene  in  the  churchyard,  have  all  the 
terror  and  sublimity,  and  more  than  the  na- 
ture of  Macbeth's  witches ;  arid  the  courtship 
at  the  Mermaiden's  well,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  immediately  preceding  scenes,  are  full  of 
dignity  and  beauty.  There  is  a  deep  pathos 
indeed,  and  a  genuine  tragic  interest  in  the 
whole  story  of  the  ill-omened  loVes  of  the  two 
victims.  The  final  cataistrophe  of  the  Bride, 
however,  though  it  may  be  founded  on  fact, 
is  too  horrible  for  fiction. — But  that  of  Ea vena- 
wood  is  magnificent — and,  taken  along  with 
the  prediction  which  it  was  doomed  to  fulfil, 
and  the  mourning  and  death  of  Balderstone, 
is  one  of  the  finest  combinations  of  supersti- 
tion and  sadness  which  the  gloomy  genius  of 
our  fiction  has  ever  put  together. 

"The  Legend  of  Montrose"  is, also  of  the 
nature  of  a  sketch  or  fragment,  and  is  still 
more  vigorous  than  its  companion. — There  is 
too  much,  perhapSj  of  Dalgetty — or,  rather,  he 
engrosses  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  work, 
^-forj  in  himself,  we  think  he  is  uniformly 
entertaining; — and  the  author  has  nowhere 
shown  more  affinity  to  that  matchless  spirit 
who  could  bring  out  his  Falstafis  and  his  Pis- 
tols, in  act  after  act,  and  play  after  play,  and 
exercise  them  every  time  in  scenes  of  un- 
bounded loquacity,  without  either  exhausting 
their  humour,  or  varying  a  note  from  its  char- 
acteristic tone,  than  in  his  large  and  reiterated 
specimens  of  the  eloquence  of  the  redoubted 
Eittmaster.  The  general  idea  of  the  charac- 
ter is  familiar  to  our  comic  dramatists  after 
the  Restoration — and  may  be  said  in  some 
measure  to  be  compounded  of  Captain  Fluel- 
len  and  Bobadil ; — but  the  ludicrous  combi- 
nation of  the  soldado  with  the  Divinity  student 
of  Marischal  college,  is  entirely  original ;  and 
the  mixture  of  talent,  selfishness,  courage, 
coarseness,  and  conceit,  was  never  so  happily 
exemplified,  Numerous  as  his  speeches  are, 
there  is  not  one  that  is  not  oharacteristic-r- 
and,  to  our  taste,  divertingly  ludicrous.  An- 
not  Lyle,  and  the  Children  of  the  Mist,  are  in 
a  very  different  manner — and,  though  extrava- 
gant, are  full  of  genius  and  poetry.  _  The 
whole  scenes  at  Argyle's  Castle,  and  in  the 
escape  from  it — though  trespassing  too  far 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability — are  given 
with  great  spirit  and  effect ;  and  the  mixture 
of  romantic  incident  and  situation,  with  the 
tone  of  actual  business  and  the  real  transac- 
tions of  a  camp,  give  a  life  and  interest  to  the 
warlike  part  of  the  story,  which  belong  to  the 
fictions  of  no  other  hand.  There  is  but  little 
made  of  Montrose  himself;  and  the  wager 
about  the  Candlesticks— though  said  to  be 
founded  in  fact,  and  borrowed  from  a  very 
well  known  and  Entertaining  book,  is  one  of 
the  few  things  in  the  writings  of  this  author, 
to  which  we  are  constrained  to  apply  the  epi- 
,thets  of  stupid  and  silly. 

Having  thus  hastily  set  our  mark  on  those 


productions  of  which  we  have  been  prevented 
from  speaking  in  detail,  we  proceed,  without 
further  preface,  to  give  an  account  of  the 
work  before  us. 

The  story,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  en- 
tirely English;  and  consequently  no  longer  pos- 
sesses the  charm  of  that  sweet  Doric  dialect, 
of  which  even  strangers  have  been  made  of 
late  to  feel  the  force  and  the  beauty.  But  our 
Southern  neighbours  will  be  no  great  gainers, 
after  all,  in  point  of  familiarity  with  the  per- 
sonages, by  tills  transference  of  the  scene  of 
action :— For  the  time  is  laid  as  far  back  as 
the  reign  of  Richard  L — and  we  suspect  that 
the  Saxons  and  Normans  of  that  age  are  rather 
less  known  to  them  than  even  the  Highlanders 
and  Cameronians  of  the  present.  This  was 
the  great  difficulty  the  author  had  to  contend 
with,  and  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  had  to  deal.  Nobody  now 
alive  can  have  a  very  clear  or  complete  con- 
ception of  the  actual  way  of  life  and  manure 
d'etre  of  our  ancestors  in  the  year  1 194.  Some 
of  the  more  prominent  outlines  of  their  chiv- 
alry, their  priesthood,  and  their  villenage, 
may  be  known  to  antiquaries,  or  even  to  gen- 
eral readers ;,  but  all  the  filling  np,  and  de- 
tails, which  alone  could  give  body  and  life  to 
the  pictui^,  have  been  long  since  effaced  by 
time.  We  have  scarcely  any  notion,  in  short, 
of  the  private  life  and,  conversation  of  any 
class  of  persons  in  that  remote  period ;  and, 
in  fact,  know  less  how  the  men  and  women 
occupied  or  amused  themselves — what  they 
talked  about — how  they  looked — or  vshat  they 
habitually  thought  or  felt,  at  that  time  in  Eng- 
land, than  we  know  of  what  they  did  or 
thought  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  ox 
at  Athens  in  the  time  of  Pericles.  The  me- 
morials and,  relics  of  those  earlier  ages  and 
remoter  nations  are  greatly  more  abundant 
and  more  familiar  to  us,  than  those  of  our  an- 
cestors at  the  distance  of  seven  centuries. 
Besides  ample  histories  and  copious  orations, 
we  have  plays,  poems,  and  familiar  letters  of 
the  former  periods;  while  of  the  latter  we 
have  only  some  vague  chronicles,  some  su- 
perstitious legends,  and  a  few  fragments  of 
foreign  romance.  We  scarcely  know,  indeed, 
what  language  was  then  either  spoken  oi 
written.  Yet,  with  all  these  helps,  how  cold 
and  conjectural  a  thing  would  a  novel  be,  of 
which  the  scene  was  laid  in  ancient  Rome ' 
The  author  might  talk  with  perfect  propriety 
of  the  business  of  the  Forum,  and  the  amuse- 
ments of  the  Circus^— of  the  baths  and  the 
suppers,  and  the  canvass  for  office^and  the 
sacrifices,  and  musters,  and  assemblies.  He 
might  be  quite  correct  as  to  the  dress,  furni- 
ture, and  utensils  he  had  occasion  to  mention ; 
and  might  even  engross  in  his  work  yariqus 
anecdotes  and  sayings  preserved  in  contem- 
porary authors.  But  when  he  came  to  repre- 
sent the, details  of  individual  character  and 
feeling,  and  to  delineate  the  daily  conduct, 
and  report  the  ordinary  conversation  of  his 
persqns,  he  would  find  himself  either  frozen 
in  among  naked  and  barren  generalities,  oi 
engaged  with  modern  Englishmen  in  the  mas- 
querade habits  of  antiquity. 
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In  stating  these  difficulties,  however,  we 
really  mean  less  to  account  for  the  defects, 
than  to  enhance  the  merits  of  the  work  before 
us.  For  though  the  authoi*  has  not  worked 
impossibilities,  he  has  done  wonders  with  his 
subject;  and  though  we  do  sometimes  miss 
those  fresh  and  living  pictures  of  the  charac- 
ters which  we  know,  and  the  nature  with 
which  we  are  familiar — and  that  high  and 
deep  interest  which  the  home  scenes  of  our 
own  times,  and  our' own  people  could  alone 
generate  or  sustain,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  he  has  made  marvellous  good  use  of  the 
scanty  materials  at  his  disposal — and  eked 
them  out  both  by  the  greatest  skill  and  dex- 
terity in  their  arrangement,  and  by  all  the  re- 
sources that  original  genius  could  render  sub- 
servient to  such  a  design.  For  ihis  purpose 
he  has  laid  hie  scene  in  a  period  when  the 
rivalry  of  the  victorious  Norman  and  the  con- 
quered Saxon,  had  not  been  finally  composed ; 
and  when  the  courtly^etulance,  and  chival- 
rous and  military  pride  of  the  one  race,  might 
yet  be  set  in  splendid  opposition  to  the  manly 
steadiness,  and  honest  but  homely  simplicity 
of  the  other:  And  has,  at  the  same  time, 
given  an  air  both  of  dignity  and  of  reality  to 
his  story,  by  bringing  in  the  personal  prowess 
of  Cosur  de  Lion  himself,  and  other  person- 
ages of  historical  fame,  to  assist  in  its  devel- 
opment.— Though  reduced,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  the  vulgar  staple  of  armed  knights,  and 
jolly  friars  or  woodsmen,  imprisoned  damsels, 
kiwless  barons,  collared  serfs,  and  household 
fools — he  has  made  such  admirable  use  of  his 
great  talents  for  description,  and  invested 
those  traditional  and  theatrical  persons  with 
60  much  of  the  feelings  and  humours  that  are 
of  all  ages  and  all  countries,  that  we  frequent- 
ly cease  to  regard  them — as  it  is  generally 
right  to  regard  them — as  "[mrts  of  a  fantastical 
pageant ;  and  are  often  brought  to  consider 
the  knights  who  joust  in  panoply  in  the  lists, 
and  the  foresters  who  shoot  deer  with  arrows, 
and  plunder  travellers  in  the  woods,  as  real 
individuals,  with  hearts  of  flesh  and  blood 
beating  in  their  bosoms  like  our  own — actual 
existences,  in  short,  into  whose  views  we  may 
still  reasoiiably  enter,  and  with  whose  emo. 
tions  we  are  bound  to  sympathise.  To  all 
this  he  has  added,  out  of  the  prodigality  of 
his  high  and  inventive  genius,  tlie  grace  and 
the  interest  of  some  lofty,  and  sweet,  and 
superhuman  characters — for  which,  though 
evidently  fictitious,  and  unnatural  in  any 
stage  of  society,  the  remoteness  of  the  scene 
on  which  they  are  introduced,  may  serve  as 
an  apology — ^if  they  could  need  any  other 
than  what  they  bring  along  with  them  in 
their  own  sublimity  and  beauty. 

In  oompaiing  this  work  then  with  the  former 
productions  of  the  same  master-hand,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  feel  that  we  are  passing  in 
a  good  degree  from  the  reign  of  nature  and 
reality,  to  that  of  fancy  and  romance  ;  and  ex- 
changing for  scenes  of  wonder  and  curiosity, 
those  more  homefelt  sympathies  and  deeper 
touches  of  delight  that  can  only  be  excited  by 
the  people  among  whom  we  live,  and  the  ob- 
jects that  are  constantly  around  us.    A  far 


greater  proportion  of  the  work  is  accordingly 
made  up  of  splendid  descriptions  of  arms  and 
dresses — moated  and  massive  castles — tourna- 
ments of  mailed  champions — solemn  feasts- 
formal  courtesies,  and  other  matters  of  external 
and  visible  presentment,  that  are  only  entitled 
to  such  distinction  as  connected  with  the  olden 
time,  and  new  only  by  virtue,  of  their  antiquity 
^while  the  interest  of  the  story  is  maintained, 
far  more  by  surprising  adventures  a^d  extra- 
ordinary situations,  the  startling,  effect  of  ex- 
aggerated sentiments,  and  the  strong  contrast 
of  exaggerated  characters,  than  by  the  sober 
charms  of  truth  and  reality, — the  exquisite 
representation  of  scenes  with  which  we  are 
familiar,  or  the  skilful  development  of  affec- 
tions which  we  have  often  experienced. 

These  bright  lights  and  deep  shadows — this 
succession  of  brilliant  pictures,  addressed  as 
often  to  the  eye  as  to  the  imagination,  and 
oftener  to  the  imagination  than  the  heart — this 
preference  of  striking  generalities  to  homely 
details,  all  belong  more  properly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Poetry  than  of  Prose ;  and  Ivanhoe 
accordingly  seems  to  us  much  more  akin  to 
the  most  splendid  of  modem  poems,  than  the 
most  interesting  of  modem  novels ;  and  savours 
more  of  Marmion,  or  the  Lady  of  the  Lake, 
than  of  Waverley,  or  Old  Mortality.  For  our 
part  we  prefer,  and  we  care  not  who  knows 
it,  the  prose  to  the  poetry — whether  in  metre 
or  out  of  it ;  and  would  willingly  exchange,  if 
the  proud  alternative  were  in  our  choice,  even 
the  great  fame  of  Mr.  Scott,  for  that  which 
awaits  the  mighty  unknown  who  has  here 
raised  his  standard  of  rivalry,  within  the  an- 
cient limits  of  his  reign.  We  cannot  now, 
however,  give  even  an  abstract  of  tlje  story ; 
and  shall  venture,  but  on  a  brief  citation,  fron) 
the  most  striking  of  its  concluding  scenes. 
The  majestic  Rebecca,  our  readers  will  recol- 
lect, had  been  convicted  before  the  grand 
master  of  the  Templars,  and  sentenced  to  die, 
unless  a  champion  appeared  to  do  battle  with 
her  accuser,  before  an  appointed  day.  The 
appointed  day  at  last  arrives.  Rebecca  is  led 
out  to  the  scaffold — faggots  are  prepared  by 
the  side  of , the  lists — and  in  the  lists  appears 
the  relentless  Templar,  mounted  and  armed 
fof  the  encounter.  No  champion  appears  for 
Rebecca ;  and  the  heralds  ask  her  if  she  yielde 
herself  as  jostly  eonderrmed.  ; 

"  '  Say  to  the  Grand  Master,'  replied  Rehecca, 
'  that  I  maintain  my  innocence,  and  do  not  yield  mis 
as  justly  condemned,  lest  I  become  guilty  of  mine 
own  blood.  Say  to  him,  that  I  challenge  8uch  de- 
lay as  bis  forms  will  permit,  to  see  if  God,  whose 
opportunity  is  in  man'e  extremity,  will  raise  me  tip 
a  deliverer;  and  when  such  uttermost  space  w 
passed,  may  hie  Holy  will  be  done!'  The  herald 
retired  to  carry  this  answer  to  the  Grand  Master. — 
'  God  forbid,'  said  Lucas  Beaumanoir,  '  that  Jew  or 
Pagan  should  impeach  us  of  injustice. — Until  the 
shadows  be  cast  from  the  west  to  the  eastward,  will 
we  wait  to  see  if  a  champion  will  appear  for  this 
unfortunate  woman.' 

The  hours  pass  away— and  the  shadows 
begin  to  pass  to  the  eastward.  The  assembled 
multitudes  murmur  with  impatience  and  com- 
passion— and  the  Judges  whisper  to  each  other, 
that  it  is  time  to  proceed  to  doom. 
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"At  this  instant  a  knight,  urging  his  horse  to 
speed,  appeared  on  the  plain  advancing  towards  the 
lists.  An  hundred  voices  exclaimed, '  A  champion  ! 
a  champion !'  And,  despite  the  prepossession  and 
prejudices  of  the  multitude,  they  shouted  unani- 
mously as  the  knight  rode  rapidly  into  the  tilt-yard. 
To  the  summons  of  the  hefald,  who  demanded  his 
rank,  his  name,  and  purpose,  the  stranger  knight 
answered  readily  and  boldly,  '  I  am  a  good  knight 
and  noble,  come  hither  to  sustain  with  lance  and 
sword  the  just  and  lawful  quarrel  of  this  damsel, 
Rebecca,  (laughter  of  Isaac  of  York  ;  to  uphold  the 
doom  pronounced  a|;ainst  her  to  be  false  and  truth- 
less) and  to  defy  Sir  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert,  as  a 
traitor,  murtherer,  and  liar.'  '  The  stranger  must 
(jrst  show,'  said  Malvoisin,  'that  he  is  a  ^ood 
Knight,  and  of  honourable  lineage.  The  Temple 
sendeih  not  forth  her  champions  against  nameless 
men.' — 'My  name,'  said  the  Knight,  raising  his 
helmet,  'is  better  known,  my  lineage  more  pure, 
Malvoisin,  than  thine  own.  I  am  Wilfred  of  Ivan- 
hoe.' — 'I  will  not  fight  with  thee,'  said  the  Templar, 
in  a  changed  apd  hollow  voice.  '  Get  thy  wounds 
healed,  ^nd  purvey  thee  a  better  horse,  and  it  may 
be  I  will  hold  it  worth  my  while  to  scourge  out  of 
thee  this  boyish  spirit  of  bravade.' — '  Ha !  proud 
Templar,'  said  Ivanboe,  'hast  thou  forgotten  that 
twice  didst  thou  fall  before  this  lance  ?  Remember 
the  lists  at  Acre — remember  the  Passage  of  Arms 
at  Ashby — remember  thy  proud  vaunt  in  the  halls 
of  Rotherwood,  and  the  gage  of  your  gold  chain 
against  my  reliquary,  that  thou  wouldst  do  battle 
with  Wilfred  of  Ivanhoe,  and  recover  the  honour 
thou  hadst  lost !  By  that  reliquary,  and  the  holy 
relique  it  contains,  I  will  prrfclaim  thee.  Templar, 
a  cowafd  in  every  court  in  Europe-r-in  every  Pre- 
ceptory  of  thine  Order — unlessthou  do  battle  with- 
out faflher  delay.' — Bois-Giiilbert  turned  his  coun- 
tenance irresolutely  towards  Rebecca,  and  then  ex- 
claimed, looking  fiercely  at  Ivahhoe,  '  Dog  of  a 
Saxon,  take  thy  lance,  and  prepare  for  the  death 
thou  hast  drawn  upon  thee!' — '  Does  the  Grand 
Master_ allow  me  the  combat?'  said  Ivanhoe.— ' I 
may  not  deny  what  you  have  challenged,  said  ihe 
Grand  Master,  'yet  I  would  thou  weft  in  better 
plight  to 'do  battle.  An  enemy  of  our  Order  hast 
thou  ever  been,  yet  would  I  have  thee  honourably 
n>et  with.'  -'  'Thus — thus  as  I  am,  and  not  other- 
wise,' said  Ivanhoe ;  '  it  is  the  judgment  of  God  ! — 
to  his  keeping  I  commend  myself. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  the  whole  of  this 
catastrophe.  The  overtired  horse  of  Ivanhoe 
falls  in  the  shock ;  but  the  Templar,  thou^ 
scarcely  touched  hy  the  lance  of  his  adver- 
sary, reels,  and  falls  also ; — and  vi'hen  they 
seek  to  raise  him,  is  found  to  be  utterly  dead ! 
a  victim  to  his  own  contending  passions. 

We  will  give  btit  one  scene  more — and  it  is 
in  honour  of  the  divine  Rebecca — for  the  fate  of 
all  the  rest  may  easily  be  divined.  Richard  for- 
gives his  brother;  and  Wilfred  weds  Rowena. 

"  It  was  upon  the  second  morning  after  (his  happy 
bridal,  that  tbe  Lady  Rowena  was  made  acquainted 
by  her  handmaid  Elgitha,  that  a  damsel  desired  ad- 
mission to  her  presence,  and  solicited  that  their  par- 
ley might  be  without  witness.  Rowena  wondered, 
hesitated,  became  curious,  and  ended  by  command- 
ing the  damsel  to  be  admitted,  and  her  attendants 
to  withdraw, — She  entered — a  noble  and  command- 
ing figure ;  the  loiig  white  veil  in  which  she  was 
shrouded,  overshadowing  rather  than  concealing 
the  elegance  and  majesty  of  her  shape.  Her  de- 
meanour was  that  of  respect,  unmingled  by  the 
*ast  shade  either  of  fear,  or  of  a  wish  to  propitiate 
favour.  Rowena  was  ever  ready  to  acknowledge 
Vae  claims,  and  attend  to  the  feelings  of  others.  She 
arose,  and  would  have  conducted  the  lovely  stranger 
to  a  seat ;  but  she  looked  at  l^githa,  and  again  m- 
fimated  a  wish  to  discpurse  with  the  Lady  Rowena 


alone.  Elgitha  had  no  sooner  retired  with  unwilling 
steps,  than,  to  the  surprise  of  the  Lady  of  Ivanhoe, 
her  fair  visitant  kneeled  suddenly  on  one  knee, 
pressed  her  hands  to  her  forehead,  and,  bending  her 
head  to  the  ground,  in  spile  of  Rowena's  resistance, 
kissed  the  embroidered  hem  of  her  tunic. — '  What 
means  this  V  said  the  surprised  bride  ;  '  or  why  do 
you  offer  to  me  a  deference  so  unusual  ?' — '  Be- 
cause to  you.  Lady  of  Ivanhoe,'  said  Rebecca, 
rising  up  and  resuming  the; usual-quiet  dignity  of 
her  manner,  '  I  may  lawfully,  and  wiihout  rebuke, 
pay  the  debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  Wilfred  of 
Ivanhoe.  I  am — forgive  ihe  boldness  which  has 
offered  to  you  the  homage  of  my  couniry — I  am  the 
unhappy  Jewess,  for  whom  your  husband  hazarded 
his  life  against  such  fearful  odds  in  the  lilt-yard  of 
T^mplestowe. — '  Damsel,'  said  Rowena,  '  Wilfred 
of  Ivanhoe  on  that  day  rendered  back  but  in  a  slight 
measure  your  unceasing  charity  towards  him  in  his 
wounds  and  misfortunes.  SjJeak,  is  (here  aught 
remains  in  which  he  and  I  can  serve  ihee  ?' — '  Noth- 
ing,'  said  Rebecca,  calmly,  '  unless  you  will  trans- 
mit to  him  my  grateful  fhrewell.' — '  You  leave  Eng- 
land, then,'  said  Rowena,  scarce  recovering  the  sur- 
prise of  this  extraordinary  visit. — '  I  leave  It,  lady, 
ere  this  moon  again  changes.  My  father  hath  a 
brother  high  in  favour  with  Mohammed  Boabdil, 
King  of  Grenada — thither  we  go,  secure  of  peace 
and  protection,  for  the  payment  of  such  ransom  as 
the  Moslem  exact  from  our  people.' — 'And  are  you 
not  then  as  well  protected  in  England?'  said  Rowe- 
na. '  My  husband  has  favour  with  the  King — the 
King  himself  is  just  and  generous.* — '  Lady,',  said 
Rebecca,  '  I  doubt  it  not— 'but  England  is  no  safe 
abode  for  the  children  of  my  people.  Ephraim  is  an 
heartless  dove — Issachar  an  over-laboured  drudge, 
which  Sloops  between  two  burthens.  Not  in  a  land 
of  war  and  blood,  surrounded  by  hostile  neighbours, 
and  distracted  by  internal  factions,  can  Israel  hope 
forest  during  her  wanderings.' — '  Bnt  you,  maidenj' 
said  Rowena — '  you  sureiy'can  have  nothing  (o  fear. 
She  who  nursed  the  sick-bed  of  Ivanhoe,'  she  con- 
tinued^ rising  with  enthusiasm — '  she  can  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  in  England,  where  Saxon  and  Norman 
wHl  contend  who  shall  most  do  her  honour.'^'  Thy 
speech  is  fair,  lady,'  said  Rebecca,  'and  thy  pur- 
pose fairer ;  but  it  may  not  be^there  is  a  gulf  be- 
twixt us.  Our  breeding,  our  faith,  alike  forbid  eiiher 
to  pass  over  it.  Farewell ! — yetj  ere  I  go,  indulge 
me  one  request.  The  bridal  veil  hangs  over  thy 
face  ;  raise  it,  and  let  me  see  the  features  of  which 
fame  speaks  so  highly.' — '  They  are  scarce  worthy 
of  being  looked  upon,'  said  Rowena;  '  but,  expect- 
ing the  same  from  my  visitant,  I  remove  the  veil." — 
She  took  ii  off  accordingly,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
sciousness of  beauty,  partly  from  bashfulness,  she 
blushed  so  intensely,  thai  cheek,  brow,  neck,  and 
bosom,  were  suffused  with  crimson.  Rebecca  blush- 
ed also,  but  it  was  a  momentary  feeling ;  and,  mas- 
tered by  higher  emotions,  passed  slowly"  from  her 
features  like  the  crimson  cloud,  which  changes  co- 
lour when  the  sun  sinks  beneath  the  horizon. 

'"Lady,  she  said,  '  the  countenance  you  have 
deigned  to  show  me  will  long  dwell  in  my  remem- 
brance. There  reigns  in  it  gentleness  and  good- 
ness ;  and  if  a  tinge  of  the  world's  pride  or  vanities 
may  mix  with  an  expression  so  lovely,  how  may  we 
chide  that  which  is  of  earth  fijr  bearing  some  colour 
of  its  original  ?  Long,  long  shall  I  remember  your 
features,  and  bless  God  that  I  leave  my  noble  de- 
liverer united  with' — She  stopped  short — her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.  She  hastily  wiped  them,  and  an- 
swered to  the  anxious  inquiries  of  Rowena; — '  I  am 
Well,  lady — well.  But  my  heart  swells  when  I  think 
of  Torquilstone  and  the  lists  of  Templesiowe  .'— 
Farewell !  One,  the  most  trifling  part  of  my  duty, 
remains  undischarged.  Accept  this  casket — startle 
not  at  its  contents.''-'Rowena  opened  the  small  sil 
ver-chased  casket,  and  perceived  a  carcanet,  or 
necklace,  with  ear-jewels,  of  diamonds,  which  were 
visibly  of  immense  value. — '  It  is  impossible,'  she 
said,  tendering  back  the  casket,  '  I  dare  not  accept 
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a  gift  of  such  consequence.' — 'Yet  keep  it,  lady,' 
returned  Rebecca. — '  Let  nue  not  think  you  deem 
BO  wretchedly  ill  of  my  nation  as  your  commons  be- 
lieve. Think  ye  that  I  prize  these  sparkling  frag- 
ments of  stone  above  my  Uberty  ?  or  that  my  father 
values  them  in  comparison  to  the  honour  of  his  only 
child  ?  Accept  them ,  lady — to  me  they  are  valueless. 
I  will  never  wear  jewels  more.' — '  You  are  then 
unhappy,'  said  Kowena,  struck  with  the  manner  in 
which  Rebecca  uttered  the  last  words.  '  O,  remain 
with  us — the  counsel  of  holy  men  will  wean  you 
from  your  unhappy  law,  atid  I  will  be  a  sister  to 
you.' — '  No,  lady,'  answered  Rebecca,  the  same 
calm  melancholy  reigning  in  her  soft  voice  and  beau- 
tiful features, — '  that  may  not  be.  I  may  not  change 
the  faith  of  my  fathers,  like  a  garment  unsuited  to 
the  climate  in  which  I  seek  to  dwell ;  and  unhappy, 
lady,  I  will  not  be.  He,  to  whom  [  dedicate  my 
future  life,  will  be  my  comforter,  if  I  do  His  will.' — 
'  Have  you  then  convents,  to  one  of  which  you 
mean  to  retire  ?'  asked  Rowena. — '  No,  lady,'  said 
the  Jewess ;  '  but  among  our  people,  since  the  time 
of  Abraham  downwarcH  have  been  women  who 
have  devoted  their  thoughts  to  Heaven,  and  their 
actions  to  works  of  kindness  to  men,  tending  the 
sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  and  relieving  the  distress- 
ed. Among  these  will  Rebecca  be  numbered.  Say 
this  to  thy  lord,  should  he  inquire  after  the  fate  of 
her  whose  life  he  saved '.' — There  was  an  involun- 
tary tremor  in  Rebecca's  voice,  and  a  tenderness 
of  accent,  which  perhaps  betrayed  more  than  she 
would  willingly  have  expressed.  She  hastened  to 
bid  Rowena  adieu. — '  Farewell,'  she  said,  '  may 
He,  who  made  both  lew  and  Christian,  shower 
down  on  you  his  choicest  blessings !' 

"She  glided  from  the  apartment,  leaving  Rowena 
surprised  as  if  a  vision  had  passed  before  her.  The 
fair  Saxon  related  the  singular  conference  to  her 
husband,  on  whose  mind  it  made  a  deep  impression. 
He  Uved  long  and  happily  with  Rowena ;  for  they 
were  attached  to  each  other  by  the  bonds  of  early 
afTection,  and  they  loved  each  other  the  more,  from 
recollection  of  the  obstacles  which  had  impeded 
their  union.  Yet  it  would  be  inquiring  too  curiously 
to  ask,  whetfier  the  recollection  of  Rebecca's  beauty 
and  magnanimity  did  not  recur  to  his  mind  more 
frequently  than  the  fair  descendant  of  Alfred  might 
altogether  have  approved." 

The  work  before  us  shovrs  at  least  as  much 
genius  as  any  of  those  with  vehioh  it  must  now 
be  numbered — and  excites,  perhaps,  at  least 
on  the  first  perasal,  as  strong  an  interest :  But 
it  does  not  delight  so  deeply — and  we  rather 
think  it  will  not  please  so  long.  Rebecca  is 
almost  the  only  lovely  being  in  the  story — and 
she  is  evidently  a  creature  of  the  fancy — a 
mere  poetical  personification.  Next  to  her — 
for  Isaac  is  but  a  milder  Shylock,  and  by  no 
means  more  natural  than  his  original — the 
heartiest  interest  is  excited  by  the  outlaws  and 
their  merry  chief — ^because  the  tone  and  man- 
ners ascribed  to  them  are  more  akin  to  those 
that  prevailed  among  the  yeomanry  of  later 
days,  than  those  of  the  Knights,  Priors,  and 
Princes,  are  to  any  thing  with  which  a  more 
recent  age  has  been  acquainted. — Cedric  the 
Saxon,  with  his  thralls,  and  Bois-Guilbert  the 
Templar  with  his  Moors,  are  to  as  but  theoreti- 
cal or  m)fthological  persons.  We  know  noth- 
ing about  them-p-and  never  feel  assured  that 
we  fully  comprehend  their  drift,  or  enter 
rightly  into  their  feelings.  The  same  genius 
which  now  busies  us  with  their  concerns, 
might  have  excited  an  equal  interest  for  the 
adventures  of  Oberon  and  Pigwiggin — or  for 
»ny  imaginary  community  of  Giants,  Amazons, 


or  Cynocephali.  The  interest  we  do  take  is  in 
the  situations — and  the  extremes  of  peril,  he- 
roism, and  atrocity,  in  which  the  great  lati- 
tude of  the  fiction  enables  the  author  to  in- 
dulge. Even  with  this  advantage,  we  soon 
feel,  not  only  that  the  characters  he  brings  be- 
iSore  us  are  contrary  to  our  experience,  but  that 
they  are  actually  impossible.  There  could  in 
fact  have  been  no  such  state  of  society  as  that 
of  which  the  story  before  us  professes  to  give 
us  but  samples  and  ordinary  results.  In  a 
country  beset  with  such  worthies  as  Front-de- 
Bosuf,  Malvoisin,  and  the  rest,  Isaac  the  Jew 
could  neither  have  grown  rich,  nor  lived  to  old 
age ;  and  no  Rebecca  could  either  have  ac- 
quired her  delicacy,  or  preserved  her  honour. 
Neither  could  a  plump  Prior  Aymer  have  fol- 
lowed venery  in  woods  swarming  with  the 
merry  men  of  Robin  Hood, — Rotherwood  must 
have  been  burned  to  the  ground  two  or  three 
times  in  every  year — and  all  the  knights  and 
thanes  of  the  land  been  killed  off  nearly  as 
often.  The  thing,  in  short,  when  calmly  con- 
sidered, cannot  be  received  as  a  reality ;  and, 
after  gazing  for  a  while  on  the  splendid  pageant 
which  it  presents,  and  admiring  the  exagger- 
rated  beings  who  counterfeit,  in  their  grand 
style,  the  passions  and  feelings  of  our  poor  hu- 
man nature,  we  soon  find  that  we  must  turn 
again  to  our  Waverleys,  and  Antiquaries,  and 
Old  Mortalities,  and  become  acquainted  with 
our  neighbours  and  ourselves,  and  our  duties, 
and  dangers,  and  true  felicities,  in  the  extjui- 
site  pictures  which  our  author  there  exhibits 
of  the  follies  we  daily  witness  or  disj)lay,  and 
of  the  prejudices,  habits,  and  affections,  by 
which  we  are  still  hourly  obstructed,  govern- 
ed, or  cheered. 

We  end,  therefore,  as  we  began — ^by  pre- 
ferring the  home  scenes,  and  the  copies  of 
originals  which  we  know — but  admiring,  in 
the  highest  degree,  the  fancy  and  judgment 
and  feeling  by  which  this  ^ore  distant  and 
ideal  prospect  is  enriched.  It  is  a  splendid 
Poem — and  contains  matter  enough  for  six 
good  Tragedies.  As  it  is,  it  will  make  a  glo- 
rious melodrame  for  the  end  of  the  season. — 
Perhaps  the  author  does  better — for  us  and 
for  himself — by  writing  more  novels :  But  we 
have  an  earnest  wish  that  he  would  try  his 
hand  in  the  actual  bow  of  Shakespeare^ven- 
ture  fairly  within  his  enchanted  circle — and 
reassert  the  Dramatic  Sovereignty  of  England, 
by  putting  forth  a  genuine  Tragedy  of  passion, 
fancy,  and  Incident.  He  has  all  the  qualifica- 
tions to  insure  success* — except  perhaps  the 
art  of  compression ; — for  we  suspect  it  would 
cost  him  no  little  effort  to  confine  his  story, 
and  the  development  of  his  characters,  to 
some  fifty  or  sixty  small  pages.  But  the  at- 
tempt is  worth  making ;  and  he  may  be  cer- 
tain that  he  cannot  fail  without  glory. 


*  We  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  charming  ex- 
tracts from  "  Old  Plays,"  that  are  occasionally 
given  as  mottoes  to  the  chapters  of  this  and  eotne 
of  his  other  works,  are  original  compositions  of  the 
author  whose  prose  they  garnish : — and  they  show 
that  he  is  not  less  a  master  of  the  most  beautiful 
style  of  Dramatic  versification,  than  of  all  tfaehighcz 
and  more  inward  secrets  of  that  forgotten  art. 
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The  Fortyines  of  Nigel.    By  the  Author  of  "Waverley^"  '•' Kenilworth,"  &o.    In  3  vols. 
12mo.    pp.  950.     Edinburgh :  Constable  &  Co!  1822. 


It  was  a  happy  thought  in  us  to  review  this 
author's  works  in  groups,  rather  than  in  single 
pieces ;  for  we  should  never  otherwise  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  both  with  him  and  with 
our  other  busine.<is.  Even  as  it  is,  'we  find,  we 
have  let  him  run  so  far  ahead,  that  we  have 
now  rather  more  of  him  on  hand  than  we  can 
well  get  through  at  a  sitting;  and  are  in  dan- 
ger of  forgetting  the  early  part  of  the  long 
series 'of  stories  to  which  we  are  thus  obliged 
to  look  back,  or  of  finding  it  forgotten  by  the 
public — or  at  least  of  having  the  vast  assem- 
blage of  events  and  characters  that  now  lie 
before  us  something  jumbled  and  confounded, 
both  in  our  own  recollections,  and  that  of  our 
admiring  readers. 

Our  last  particular  notice,  we  think,  was  of 
Ivanhoe,  in  the  end  of  1819 ;  and  in  the  two 
years  that  have  since  elapsed,  we  have  had 
the  Monastery,  the  Abbot,  Kenil  worth,  the 
Pirates,  and  Nigel, — one,  two,  three,  four,  five 
— large  original  works  from  the  same  fertile 
and  inexhaustible  pen.  It  is  a  strange  manu- 
facture !  and,  though  depending  entirely  on 
invention  and  original  fancy,  really  seems  to 
proceed  with  all  the  steadiness  and  regularity 
of  a  thing  that  was  kept  in  operation  by  in- 
dustry and  application  alone.  Our  whole 
fraternity,  for  example,  with  all  the  works  of 
all  other  writers  to  supply  them  with  mate- 
rials, are  not  half  so  sure  of  bringing  out  their 
two  volumes  in  the  year,  as  this  one  author, 
with  nothing  but  his  own  genius  to  depend 
on,  is  of  bringing  out  his  six  or  seven.  There 
is  no  instance  of  any  such  experiment  being 
so  long  continued  with  success ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  all  appearances,  it  is  just  as  far  from  a 
termination  now,  as  it  was  at  the  beginning. 
If  it  were  only  for  the  singularity  of  the  thing, 
it  would  be  worth  while  to  chronicle  the  ac- 
tual course  and  progress  of  this  extraordinary 
adventure. 

Of  the  two  first  works  we  have  mentioned, 
the  Monastery  and  the  Abbot,  we  have  the 
least  to  say ;  and  we  believe  tne  public  have 
the  least  curiosity  to  know  our  opinion.  They 
are  certainly  the  least  meritorious  of  the  whole 
series,  either  subsequent  or  preceding ;  and 
while'they  are  decidedly  worse  than  the  other 
works  of  the  same  author,  we  are  not  sure 
that  we  can  say,  as  we  have  done  of  some  of 
his  other  failures,  that  they  are  better  than 
those  of  any  other  recent  writer  of  fiction. — 
So  conspicuous,  indeed,  was  their  inferiority, 
that  we  at  one  time  apprehended  that  we 
should  have  been  called  upon  to  interfere 
before  our  time,  and  to  admonish  the  author 
of  the  hazard  to  which  he  was  exposing  his 
fame.  But  as  he  has  since  redeemed  that 
slip,  we  shall  now  pass  it  over  lightly,  and 


'  merely  notice  one  or  two  things  that  still  live 

i  in  our  remembrance. 

j  We  do  not  think  the  White  Lady,  and  the 
other  supernatural  agencies,  the  worst  blemish 
of  "The  Monastery."  On  the  conti-ary,  the 
fifst  apparition  of  the  spirit  by  her  lonely 
fountain  (though  borrowed  from  Lord  Byron's 
Witch  .of  the  Alps  in  Manfred),  as  well  as  the 
effect  of  the  interview  on  the  mind  of  the 
youi7g  aspirant  to  whom  she,  reveals  herself, 
have  always  appeared  to  us  to  be  very  beau- 
tifully iniagined  :  But  we  must  confess,  that 
their  subsequent  descent  into  an  alabaster 
cavern,  and  the  seizure  of  a  stolen  Bible  from 
an  altar  blazing.with  cold  flames,  is  a  fiction 
of  a  more  ignoble  stock ;  and  looks  very  like 
an  unlucky  combination  of  a  French  fairytale 
and  a  dull  German  romance.  The  Euphuist 
too.  Sir  Piercie  Shafton,  is  a  mere  nuisance 
throughout.  Nor  can  we  remember  any  in- 
cident in  an  unsuccessful  farce  more  utterly 
absurd  and  pitiable,  than  the  remembrance 
pf  tailorship  that  is  supposed  to  be  conjured 
up  in  the  mind  of  this  chivalrous  person,  by 
the  presentment  of  the  fairy's  bodkin  to  his 
eyes.  There  is  soinething  ineffably  poor  at 
once,  and  extravagant,  in  the  idea  of  a  solid 
silver  implement  being  taken  from  the  hair  of 
a  spiritual  and  shadowy  being,  for  the  sage 
pu,rpose  of  making  an  earthly  coxcomb  angry 
to  no  end ; — while  our  delight  at  this  happy 
imagination  is  not  a  little  heightened  by  re- 
flecting, that  it  is  all  the  time  utterly  unintelli- 
gible, how  the  mere  exhibition  of  a  lady's 
bodkin  should  remind  any  man  of  a  tailor  in 
his  pedigree — or  be  thought  to  import  such  a  ■ 
disclosure  to  the  spectators. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  gross  faults,  arid 
the  general  flatness  of  the  monkish  parts — 
including  that  of  the  Sub-prior,  which  is  a 
failure  in  spite  of  considerable  labour  —  it 
would  be  absm-d  to  rank  this  with  common 
novels,  or  even  to  exclude  it  fromthe  file  of 
the  author's  characteristic  productions.  It  has 
both  humour,  and  fancy  and  pathos  enough, 
to  maintain  its  title  to  such  a  distinction. — 
The  aspiring  temper  of  Halbert  Glendinning, 
the  rustic  establishment  of  Glendearg,  the 
picture  of  Christie  of  Clinthill,  and,  above  all, 
the  scenes  at  the  castle  of  Avenel,  are  all 
touched  with  the  hand  of  a  master.  Julian's 
dialogue,  or  soliloquy  rather,  to  his  hawk,  in 
presence  of  his  paramour,  with  its  accompani- 
ments and  sequel,  is  as  powerful  as  anything 
the  author  has  produced ;  and  the  tragic  and 
historical  scenes  that  lead  to  the  conclusion 
are  also,  for  the  most  part,  excellent.  It  is  a 
work,  in  short,  which  pleases  more  upon  a 
second  reading  than  at  first — as  we  not  only 
pass  over  the  Euphuism  and  other  dull  pas- 
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wages,  but,  being  aware  of  its  defects,  no 
longer  feel  the  disappointment  and  provoca- 
1  ion  which  are  apt,  on  their  first  excitement, 
to  make  us  unjust  to  its  real  merits. 

In  point  of  real  merit,  "The- Abbot"  is  not 
much  better,  we  think,  than  the  Monastery— - 
but  it  is  fuller  of  historical  painting,  and,  in 
the  higher  scenes,  has  perhaps  a  deeper  and 
niore  exalted  interest.  The  Popish  zealots, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  prophetic  crones  or 
heroic  monks,  are  very  tiresome  personages. 
Catherine  Seyton  is  a  wilful  deterioration  of 
Diana  Vernon,  and  is  far  too  pert'  and  con- 
'fident ;  while  her  paramour  Roland  Grseme  is, 
for  a  good  part  of  the  work,  httle  better  than 
a  blackguard  boy,  who  should  have  liad  fiis 
head  broken  twice  a  day,  and  been  put  nightly 
in  the  stocks,  for  his  impertinence.  Some  of 
the  scenes  at  Loohleven  are  of  a  different 
pitch ; — though  the  formal  and  itieasured  sar- 
casms which  the  Queen  and  Lady  Douglas 
interchange  with  such  solemn  verbosity,  have 
a  very  heavy  and  unnatural  effect.  .These 
faults,  however,  are  amply  redeemed  by  the 
beauties  with  which  they  are  mingled.  There 
are  some  grand  passages,  of  enthusiasni  and 
devoted  courage,  in  Catherine  Seyton.  The 
escape  from  Lochleven  is  givem  with  great 
effect  and  spirit — and  the  subsequent  muster- 
ing of  the  Queen's  adherents,  and  their  march 
to  Langside,  as  well  as  the  battle  itself,  are 
full  of  hfe  and  colouring.  The  noble  bearing 
and  sad  and  devoted  love  of  George  Douglas 
— the  brawl  on  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  and 
the  scenes  at  Holyrood,  both  serious  and 
comic,  as  well  as  many  of  the  minor  charac- 
ters, such  as  the  Ex-abbot  of  St.  Mary's  me- 
tamorphosed into  the  humble  gardener  of 
Loohleven,  are  all  in  the  genuine  manner  of 
the  author,  and  could  not  have  proceeded  flora 
any  other  hand.  On  the  whole,  however,  the 
work'  is  unsatisfactory,  and  too  deficient  in 
design  and  unity.  We  do  not  know  why  it 
should  have  been  called  "The  Abbot,"  as 
that  personag;e  has  scarcely  any  thing  to  do 
with  it.  As  an  historical  sketch,  it  has  nei- 
ther beginning  nor  end  ; — nor  does  the  time 
which  it  embraces  possess  any  peculiar  inter- 
est :— and  for  a  history  of  Roland  GrEEme, 
which  is  the  only  denomination  that  can  give 
it  coherence,  the  narrative  is  not  only  far  too 
slight  and  insignificant  in  itself,  but  is  too 
much  broken  in  upon  by  higher  persons  and 
weightier  affairs,  to  retain  any  of  the  interest 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  possessed. 

"Kenil worth,"  however,  is  a  flight  of  an- 
other wing — and  rises  almost,  if  not  alto- 
gether, to  the  level  of  Ivanhoe  ; — displaying, 
])erhaps,  as  much  power  in  assembling  to- 
gether, and  distributing  in  staking  groups, 
tiie  copious  historical  materials  of  that  ro- 
mantic age,  as  the  other  does  in  eking  out 
the,Iv  scantiness  by  the  riches  of  the  author's 
imagination.  Elizabeth  lierself,  surrounded 
as  she  is  with  lively  and  imposing  recollec- 
tions, was  a  difficult  personage  to  bring  promi- 
nently forward  in  a  work  of  fiction :  But  the 
task,  we  think,  is  here  not  only  fearlessly, 
but  admirably  performed  ;  and  the  character 
brought  out,  not  merely  with  the  most  un- 


sparing fulness,  but  with  the  most '  brilliant 
and  seducing  effect.  Leicester  is  less  happy 
and  we  have  certainly  a  great  deal  too  much 
both  of  the  blackguardism  of  Michael  Lam- 
bourne,  the  atrocious  villany  of  Varney  and 
Foster,  and  the  magical  dealings  of  Alascp 
and  Wayland  Smith.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
lower  agents  in  the  performance  have  a  sort 
of  Demoniacal  character ;  and  the  deep  and 
disgusting  guilt  by  which  most  of  the  main 
incidents  are  developed,  make  a  splendid  pas- 
sage of  English  history  read  like  the  Newgate 
Calendar,  and  give  a  certain  horror  to  the 
story,  which  is  neither  agreeable  to  historical 
truth,  nor  attractive  in  a  work  of  imagination. 
The  great  charm  and  glory  of  the  piece, 
however,  consists  in  the  magnificence  and 
vivacity  of  the  descriptions  with  which  it 
abounds ;  and  which  set  before  our  eyes,  with 
a  freshness  and  force  of  colouring  which-oan 
scarcely  ever  be  gained  except  by  actual  ob- 
servation, all  the  pomp  and  dtateliness,  the 
glitter  and  solemnity,  of  that  heroic  reign. 
The  moving  picture  of  Elizabeth's  night  entry 
to  Kenilworth  is  given  with  such  spirit,  rich- 
ness, and  copiousness  of  detail,  that  we  seem 
actually  transported  to  •  the  middle  of  the 
scene.  We  feel  the  press,  and  hear  the  music 
and  the  din — and  descry,  amidst  the  fading 
lights  of  a  summer  eVe,  the  majestical  pacings 
and  waving  banners  that  surround  the  march 
of  the  heroic  Queen;  while  the  mixture  of 
ludicrous  incidents,  and  the  ennui  that  steals 
on  the  lengthened  parade  and  fatiguing  prepa- 
ration, give  a  sense  of  truth  and  reality  to  the 
sketch  that  seems  to  belong  rather  to  recent 
recollection  than  mere  ideal  conception.  We 
believe,  in  short,  that  we  have  at  this  moment 
as  lively  and  distinct  an  impression  of  the 
whole  scene,  as  we  shall  have  in  a  few  weeks 
of  a  similar  Joyous  Entry,  for  which  prepara- 
tions are  now  making*  in  this  our  loyal  me- 
tropolis,— and  of  which  we  hope,  before,  that 
time,  to  be  spectators.  The  account  of  Lei- 
cester's princely  hospitality^  and  of  the  royal 
divertisements  that  ensued, — the  feastings 
and  huntings,  the  flatteries  and  dissembiings, 
the  pride,  the  jealousy,  the  ambition,  the  re- 
venge,— are  all  portrayed  with  the  same  ani- 
mating pencil,  and  leave  every  thing  behind, 
but  some  rival  works  of  the  same  unrivalled 
artist.  The  most  surprising  piece  of  mere 
description,  however,  that  we  have  ever  seen, 
is  that  of  Amy's  magnificent  apartments  at 
Cumnor  Place,  and  of  the  dress  and  beauty 
of  the  lovely  creature  for  whom  they  wese 
adorned.  We  had  no  idea  before  that  up- 
holstery and  millinery  could  be  made  so  en- 
gaging ;  and  though  we  are  aware  that  it  is 
the  living  Beauty  that  gives  its  enchantment 
to  the  scene,  and  breathes  over  the  whole  an 
air  of  voluptuousness,  innocence,  and  pity,  it 
is  impossible  not  to  feel  that  the  vivid  and 
clear  presentment  of  the  visible,  objects  by 
which  she  is  surrounded,  and  the  antique 
splendour  in  which  she  is  enshrined,  not  only 
strengthen  our  impressions  of  the  reality,  but 


*  The  visit  of  George  IV.  to  Edinburgh  in  Jnty, 
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actually  fascinate  and  delight  ns  in  them- 
selves,— just  as  the  draperies  and  still-life  in 
a  grand  historical  picture  often  divide  our  ad- 
miration with  the  pathetic  effect  of  the  story 
told  by  the  principal  figures.  The  catastro- 
phe of  the  unfortunate  Amy  herself  is  too 
sickening  and  full  of  pity  to  be  endured ;  and 
we  shrink  from  the  recollection  of  it,  as  we 
would  from  that  of  a  recent  calamity  of  our 
own.  The  part  of  Tressilian  is  unfortunate  on 
the  whole,  though  it  contains  touches  of  in- 
terest and  beauty.  The  sketch  of  young  Ea- 
leigh  is  splendid,  and  in  excellent  keeping 
with  every  thing  beside  it.  More,  we  think, 
might  have  been  made  of  the  desolate  age 
aijd  broken-hearted  anguish  of  Sir  Hugh  Rob- 
sart ;  though  there  are  one  or  two  little  traits 
of  his  paternal  love  and  crushed  affection, 
that  are  inimitably  sweet  and  pathetic,  and 
which  might  have  lost  their  effect,  perhaps, 
if  the  scene  had  been  extended.  We  do  not 
care  much  about  the  goblin  dwarf,  nor  the  host, 
nor  the  mercer, — -nor  any  of  the  other  charac- 
ters. They  are  all  too  fantastical  and  affected. 
They  seem  copied  rather  from  the  quaintness 
of  old  plays,  than  the  reality  of  past  and  pres- 
ent nature  ;  and  serve  better  to  show  what 
manner  of  personages  were  to  be  met  with  in 
the  Masks  and  Pageants  of  the  age,  than  what 
were  actually  to  be  found  in  the  living  popu- 
lation of  the  land. 

"  The  Pirates  "  is  a  bold  attempt  to  furnish 
out  a  long  and  eventful  story,  from  a  very  nar- 
row circle  of  society,  and  a  scene  so  circunl- 
scribed  as  scarcely  to  admit  of  any  great  scope 
or  variety  of  action ;  and  its  failure,  in  so  fkr 
as  it  may  be  thought  to  have  failed,  should, 
in  fairness,  be  ascribed  chiefly  to  this  scanti- 
ness and  defect  of  the  materials.  The  author, 
accordingly,  has  been  obliged  to  borrow  pretty 
largely  from  other  regions.  The  character 
and  story  of  Mertonn  (which  is  at  once,  com- 
mon-place and  extravagant), — that  of  the 
Pirate  himself, — and  that  of  Halcro  the  poet, 
have  no  connection  with  the  localities  of  Shet- 
land, or  the  peculiarities  of  an  insular  life. 
Mr.  Ycllowlees,  though  he  gives  occa.sion  to 
some  strong  contrasts,  is  in  the  same  situa- 
tion. The  great  blemish,  however;  of  the 
work,  is  the  inconsistency  in  XJIeveland's 
character,  or  rather  the  way  in  which  he  dis- 
appoints us,  by  turning  out  so  much  better 
than  we  had  expected^and  yet  substantially 
so  111.  So  great,  indeed,  is  this  disappoint- 
ment, and  so  strong  the  grounds  of  it,  that  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  the  author  him- 
self must  have  altered  his  design  in  the  course 
of  the  work ;  and,  finding  himself  at  a  loss 
how  to  make  either  a  demon  or  a  hero  of  the 
personage  whom  he  had  introduced  with  a 
view  to  one  or  other  of  these  characters,  be- 
took himself  to  the  expedient  of  leaving  him 
in  that  neutral  or  mixed  state,  which,  after 
all,  suits  the  least  with  his  conduct  and  situa- 
tion, or  with  the  effects  which  he  is  supposed 
to  produce.  All  that  we  see  of  him  is  a  dar- 
ing, underbred,  forward,  heartless  fellow-- 
very  unlikely,  we  should  suppose,^  to  capti- 
vate the  affections  of  the  high-minded,  ro- 
mantic Minna,  or  even  to  supplant  an  old 
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friend  in  the  favour  of  the  honest  Udalhr. 
The  charm  of  the  book  is  in  the  pictuie  of 
his  family.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  description  of  the  two  sisters,  and 
the  gentle  and  innocent  affection  that  con- 
ti'nues  to  unite  them,  even  after  love  has  come 
to  divide  their  interests  and  wishes.  The  visit 
paid  them  by  Noma,  and  the  tale  she  tells 
them  at  midnight,  lead  to  a  fine  display  of 
the  perfect  purity  of  their  young  hearts,  and 
the  native '  gentleness  and  dignity  Of  theif 
character.'  Tj'here  is,  perhaps,  still  more  ge- 
nius in  the  development  and  full  exhibition  of 
their  father'^  character;  who  is  first  introduced 
to  us  as  little  else  than  a  jovial,  thoughtless, 
hospitable  housekeeper,  but  gradually  dis- 
closes the  most  captivating  trails,  not  only  of 
kindness  and  courage,  but  of  substantial  gene- 
rosity and  delicacy  Of  feeling,  without  ever 
departirig,  for  an  instant,  from  the  frank  home- 
liness of  his  habitual  demeanour.  Noma  is  a 
new  incarnation  of  MegMerrilees,  and  palpa- 
bly the  same  in  the  spirit.  Less  degraded  in 
her  habits  and  associates,  and  less  lofty  and 
pathetic  in  her  denunciations,  she  reconciles 
fewer  contradictions,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
inferior  perhaps  to  her  prototype ;  but  is  far 
above  the  rank  of  a  mere  imitated  or  borrowed 
character.  The  Udaller's  visit  to  her  dwell- 
ing on  the  Fitful-head  is  admirably  managed, 
and  highly  characteristic  of  both  parties.  Of 
the  humorous  characters,  Yellowlees  is  the 
best.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  better  than 
the  description  of  his  equestrian  progression 
to  the  feast  of  the  Udaller.  Claud  Halcro  is 
too  fantastical ;  and  peculiarly  out  of  place, 
we  should  think,  in  such,  a  region.  A  man 
who  talks  in  quotations  from  common  plays, 
and  proses  eternally  about  glorious  John  Dry- 
den,  luckily  is  not  often  to  be  met  with  any- 
where, but  least  of  all  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 
Bunce  is  liable  to  the  same  objection, — though 
there  are  parts  of  his  character,  as  well  as 
that  of  Fletcher  and  the  rest  of  the  crew, 
given  with  infinite  spirit  and  effect.  The  de^ 
nouement  of  the  story  is  strained  and  im- 
probable, and  the  conclusion  rather  unsatis- 
factory: But  the  work,  on  the  whole,  opens 
up  a  new  world  to  our  curiosity,  and  affords 
another  proof  of  the  extraordinary  pliabilityj 
as  well  as  vigour,  of  the  author's  genins. 

We  come  now  to  the  work  which  has  af- 
forded us  a  pretext  for  tins  long  retrospection, 
and  which  we  have-  approached,  as  befitteth 
a  royal  presence,  through  this  long  vista  of 
preparatory  splendour.  Considering  that  it 
has  now  been  three  months  in  the  hands  of 
the  public — and  must  be  about  as  well  known 
to  most  of  our  readers  as  the  older  works  to 
which  we  have  just  alluded — we  do  not  very 
well  see  why  we  should  not  deal  with  it  as 
summarily  as  we  have  done  with  them ;  and. 
sparing  our  dutiful  readers  the  fatig-ue  of  toil- 
ing through  a  detail  with, which  they  are  al- 
ready familiar,  content  ourselves  with  marking 
our  opinion  of  it  in  the  same  general  arjd 
comprehensive  manner  that  we  have  ventured 
to  adopt  as  to  those  earlier  productions.  This 
accordingly  is  the  course  which,  in  the  mam, 
we  propose  to  follow ;  though,  for  the  sake  of 
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our  distant  readers,  as  well  as  to  give  more 
loroe  and  direct  application  to  our  general  re- 
marks, we  must  somewhat  enlarge  the  scale 
of  our  critical  notice. 

This  work,  though  dealing  abundantly  in 
invention,  is,  in  substance,  like  Old  Mortality 
and  Kenilworth,  of  an  historical  character, 
and  may  be  correctly  represented  as  an  at- 
tempt to  describe  and  illustrate,  by  examples, 
the  manners  of  the  court,  and  generally  speak- 
ing, of  the  age,  of  James  I.  of  England.  And 
this,  on  the  whole,  is  the  itiost  favourable  as- 
pect under  which  it  can  be  considered ;  for, 
while  it  certainly  presents  us  with  a  very 
brilliant;  and,  we  believe,  avery  faithful  sketch 
of  the  manners  and  habits  of  the  time,  we 
cannot  say  that  it  either  embodies  them  in  a 
very  interestingstory,  or  supplies  us  with  any 
rich  variety  of  particular  characters.  Except 
King  James  himself,  a.nd  Richie  Moniplies, 
there  is  but  little  individuality  in  the  person- 
ages represented.  We  should  perhaps  add 
Master  George  Heriot ;  except  that  he  is  too 
staid  and  prudent  a  person  to  engage  very 
much  of  our  interest.  The  story  is  of  a  very 
simple  structure,  and  may  soon  be  told. 

Lord  Glenvarloch,'  a  young  Scottish  noble- 
man, whose  fortunes  had  been  ruined  by  his 
father's  profusfon,  and  chiefly  by  large  loans 
to  the  Crown,  comes  to  London  about  the  mid- 
dle of  James'  reign,  to  try  what  part  of  this 
debt  may  be  recovered  from  the  justice  of  his 
now  opulent  sovereign.  From  want  of  patron- 
age and  experience,  he  is  unsuccessful  in  his 
first  application  ;  and  is  about  to  withdraw  in 
despair,  when  his  serving  man,  Richard  Moni- 
plies, falling  accidentally  in  the  way  of  George 
Heriot,  the  favourite  jeweller  and  occasional 
banker  of  the  King,  that  benevolent  person  (to 
whom,  it  may  not  be  known  to  our  Southern 
readers,  Edinburgh  is  indebted  for  the  most 
flourishing  and  best  conducted  of  her  founded 
aehiools  or  charities)  is  pleased  to  take  an  in- 
terest in  his  affairs,  and  not  only  represents 
his  ease  in  a  favourable  way  to  the  Sovereign, 
but  is  -tjie'  means  of  introducing  him  to  another 
nobleman,  with  whose  son,  Lord  Dalgarno,  he 
speedily  forms  a  rather  inauspicious  intimacy. 
By  this  yoBtt  he  is  initiated  into  all  the  gaie- 
ties of  ijie  town ;  of  which,  as  well  of  the 
manners  and  ■bearing  of  the  men  of  fashion  of 
the  time,,  a  ,very'  lively  picture  is  drawn. 
Among  other  things.  ;he  is  encouraged  to  try 
his  fortune  at  play^  'f^ixt,  being  poor  and  pru- 
dent, he  plays  but  for  small  sums,  and,  rather 
unhandsomely  we  must  own,  makes  it  a  prac- 
tice to  eorae  away  after  a  rapderate  winning. 
On  this  account  he  is  sligiited  fey  Lord  Dal- 
garno and  his  more  adventurous  associates; 
and,  having  learned  that  they  talked  con- 
temptuously of  him,  and  that  Lord  D.  had 
piejudioed  the  King  and  the  Prince  against 
him,  he  challenges  him  for  his  perfidy  in  the 
Park;  and  actually  draws  on  him,  in  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  abode.  This  was,  in  those 
days,  a  very  serious  offence:  and,  to  avoid  its 
immediate  consequences,  he  is  advised  to  take 
refuge  in  Whitefriars,  then  known  by  the  cant 
name  qf  Alsatia.  and  understood  to  possess  the 
,  orivileges  of  a  sanctuary  against  ordinary  ar» 


rests.  A  propos  of  this  retirement,  we  havB 
a  very  striking  and  animated  picture  of  tho 
bullies  and  bankrupts,  and  swindlers  and  petty 
felons  by  whom  this  city  of  refuge  was  chiefly 
inhabited — and  among  whom  the  young  Lord 
has  the  good  luck  to  witness  a  murder,  com- 
milled  on  the  person  of  his  miserly  host.  He 
then  bethinks  himself  qf  repairing  to  Green- 
wich, where  the  court  was,  throwing  himself 
upon  the  clemency  of  the  King,  and  insisting 
on  being  confronted  with  his  accusers;  but 
happening  .unfortunately  to  meet  with  his 
Majesty  in  a  retired  part  of  the  Park  to  which 
he  had  pursued  the  stag,  ahead  of  all  his  at- 
tendants, his  sudden  appearance  so  startles 
and  alarms  that  pacific  monarch,  that  he  ac- 
cuses him  of  a  treasonable  design  on  his  life, 
and  has  him  committed  to  the  Tower,  under 
that  weighty  accusation.  In  the  mean  time, 
however,  a  certain  Margaret  Ramsey,  a  daugh- 
ter of  the  celebrated  watchmaker  of  that  name, 
who  had  privately  fallen  in  love  with  him  at 
the  table  of  George  Heriot  her  god-father,  and 
had,  ever  since,  kept  watch  over  his  proceed- 
ings, and  aided  him  in  his  difficulties  by  va- 
rious stratagems  and  suggestions,  had  repaired 
to  Greenwich  in  male  attire,  with  the  roman- 
tic design  of  interesting  and  undeceiving  the 
King  with  regard  to  him.  By  a  lucky  acci- 
dent, she  does  obtain  an  opportunity  of  making 
her  statement  to  James ;  who,  in  order  to  put 
her  veracity  to  the  test,  sends  her,  disguised 
as  she  was,  to  Glenvarloch's  prison  m  the 
Tower,  and  also  looses  upon  him  in  the  same 
place,  first  his  faithful  Heriot,  and  afterwards 
a  sarcastic  courtier,  while  he  himself  plays 
the  eavesdropper  to  their  conversation,  from  an 
adjoining  apartment  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  result  of  this  Dionysian  experi- 
ment is,  to  satisfy  the  sagacious  monarch  both 
of  the  innocence  of  his  young  countryman, 
and  the  malignity  of  his  accusers;  who  are 
speedily  brought  to  shame  by  his  acquittal 
and  admittance  to  favour. 

There  is  an  underplot  of  a  more  extravagant 
and  less  happy  structure,  about  a  sad  and 
mysterious  lady  who  inhabits  an  inaccessible 
apartment  in  Heriot's  house,  and  turns  out  to 
be  the  deserted  wife  of  Lord  Dalgarno,  and  a 
near  relation  of  Lord  Glenvarloch.  The  former 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  her  by  the  King, 
very  much  against  his  will ;  though  he  is  con- 
siderably comforted  when  he  finds  that,  by 
this  alliance,  he  acquires  right  to  an  ancient 
mortgage  over  the  lands  of  the  latter,  which 
nothing  but  immediate  payment  of  a  large 
sum  can  prevent  him  from  foreclosing.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  new-raised  credit  and 
consequential  agency  of  Richie  Moniplies, 
though  not  without  a  scene  of  pettifogging 
difficulties.  The  conclusion  is  something  tra- 
gical and  sudden.  Lord  Dalgarno,  travelling 
to  Scotland  with  the  redemption-money  in  a 
portmanteau,  challenges  Glenvarloch  to  meet 
and  fight  himj  one  stage  from  town;  and, 
while  he  is  waiting  on  the  common,  is  him- 
self shot  dead  by  one  of  the  Alsatian  bullies, 
who  had  heard  of  the  precious  cargo  with 
which  he  was  making  the  journey.  His  an- 
tagonist comes  up  soon   enough  to  revenge 
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him ;  and,  soon  after,  is  married  to  Miss  Ram- 
sey, for  whom  the  King  finds  a  smtable  pedi- 
gree, and  at  whose  marriage-dinner  he  conde- 
scends to  preside;  while  Richard  Moniplies 
marries  the  heroic  daughter  of  the  Alsatian 
miser,  and  is  knighted  in  a  very  characteristic 
manner  by  the  good-natured  monarch. 

The  best  things  in  the  book,  as  we  have 
already  intimated,  are  the  pictures  of  King 
James  and  of  Richard  Moniplies — though  my 
Lord  Dalgarno  is  very  lively  and  witty,  and 
well  represents  the  gallantry  and  profligacy 
of  the  time ;  while  the  worthy  Earl,  his  father, 
is  very  successfully  brdu^ht  forward  as  the 
type  of  the  ruder  and  more  unoorrupted  age 
that  preceded.  We  are  sorely  tempted  to  pro- 
duce a  sample  of  Jin  Viti  the  smart  apprentice, 
and  of  the  mixed  childishness  and  heroism  of 
Margaret  Eamsay,,  and  the  native  loftiness 
and  austere  candour  of  Martha  Trapbois,  and 
the  humour  of  Dame  Suddlechops,  and  divers 
other  inferior  persons.  But  the  rule  we  have 
laid  down  to  ourselves,  of  abstaining  from 
citations  from  well-known  books,  innst  not  be 
farther  broken,  in  the  very  hour  of  its  enact- 
ment ; — and  we  shall  therefore  conclude,  with 
a  few  such  general  remarks  on  the  work  be- 
fore us  as  we  have  already  bestowed  on  some 
other  performances,  probably  no  longer  so 
familiar  to  most  of  our  readers. 

We  do  not  think,  then,  that  it  is  a  work 
either  of  so  much  genius  or  so  much  interest 
as  Kenilworth  or  Ivanhoe,  or  the  earlier  his- 
torical novels  of  the  same  author — and  yet 
there  be  readers  who  will  in  all  likelihood 
prefer  it  to  those  books,  and  that  for  the  very 
reasons  which  induce  us  to  place  jt  beneath 
them.  These  reasons  are, — First,  that  the 
sceiie  is  all  in  London — and  that  the  piece  is 
consequently  deprived  of  the  interest  and 
variety  derived  from  the  beautiful  descriptions 
of  natural  scenery,  and  the  still  more  beautiful 
combination  of  its  features  and  expression, 
with  the  feelings  of  the  living  agents,  which 
abound  in  those  other  works  ;  and  next,  that 
the  characters  are  more  entirely  borrowed 
from  the  written  memorials  of  the  age  to 
which  they  refer,  and  less  from  that  eternal 
and  universal  nature  which  is  of  all  ages, 
,  than  in  afly  of  his  former  works.  The  plays 
of  that  great  dramatic  era,  and  the  letters  and 
memoirs  which  have  been  preserved  in  such 
abundance,  have  made  all  diligent  readers 
familiar  with  the  peculiarities  by  which  it  was 
marked.  But  unluckily  the  taste  of  the  writers 
of  I  that  age  was  quafnt.  and  fantastical ;  and 
though  their  representations  necessarily  give 
us  a,  true  enough  picture  of  its  fashions  and 
follies,  it  is  obviously  a  distorted  and  exa^ge- 
rated  picture— and  their  characters  plamly 
both  speak  and  act  as  no  living  men  ever 
did  speak  or  act.  Now,  this  style  of  carica- 
ture, is  too  palpably  copied  in  the  work  before 
us,^-and,  though  somewhat  softened  and  re- 
laxed by' the  good  sense  of  the  author,  is  still 
so  prevalent,  that  most  of  his  characters  strike 
ns  rather  as  whimsical  humourists  or  affected 
maskersj  than  as  faithful  copies  of  the  actual 
society  of  any  historical  period ;  and  thoiigh 
they  may  afford  great  delight  to  such  slender 


wits  as  think  the  commentators  on  Shake- 
speare the  greatest  men  in  the  world,  and  here 
fmd  their  little  archaeological  persons  made 
something  less  inconceivable  than  usual,  they 
cannot  fail  to  offend  and  disappoint  all  those 
vfho  hold  that  nature  alone  must  be  the  source 
of  all  natural  interest. 

■  Finally,  we  object  to  this  work,  as  com- 
pared with  those  to  which  we  have  alludpd, 
that  the  interest  is  more  that  of  situation,  and 
Igss  of  character  or  action,  than  in  any  of  the, 
former.  The  hero  is  not  so  much  an  actor  or 
a  sufferer,  in  most  of  the  events  represented, 
as  a  spectator.  With  comparatively  little  to 
do  in  the  business  of,  the  scene,  he  is  merely 
placed  in  the  front  of  it,  to  look  on  with  the 
reader  as  it  passes.  He  has  an  ordinary  and 
slow-moving  suit  at  court-^and,  a  propos  of 
thi^ — all  the  humours  and  oddities  of  the 
sovereign  are  exhibited  in  rich  and  splendid 
detail.  He  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  for  a  day 
in  Whitefriars — and  all  the  horrors  and  atro- 
cities of  the  Sanctuary  are  spread  out  before 
us  through  the  greater  part  of  a  volume.  Two 
or  three'  murders  are  committed,  in  which  he 
has  no  interest,  and  no  other  part  than  that  of 
being  accidentally  present.  His  own  scanty 
part,  in  short,  is  performer!  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  number  of  other  separate  transactions ;  and 
this  mere  juxtaposition  is  made  an  apology 
for  str;nging  them  all  up  together  into  one  his- 
torical romance.  We  should  not  care  very 
much  if  this  only  destroyed  the  unity  of  the 
piece — ^but  it  also  sensibly  weakens  its  interest 
— and  reduces  it  from  the  rank  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  engaging  narrative,  in  which 
every  event  gives  and  receives  imMttance 
from  its  connection  with  the  rest,  to  mat  of  a 
mere  collection  of  sketches,  relating, to  the 
same -period  and  state  of  society. 

The  character  of  the  hero,  we  also  think, 
is  more  than  usually  a  failiire.  He  is  not  only 
a  reasonable  and  discreet  person,  for  whose 
prosperity  we  need  feel  no  great  apprehen^ 
sion,  but  he  is  gratuitously  debased  by  certain 
infirmities  of  a  mean  and  somewhat  sordid 
description,  which  suit  remarkably  ill  with 
the  heroic  character.  His  prudent  deport- 
ment at  the  gaming  table,  and  his  repeated 
borrowings  of  money,  have  been  alreadj- 
hinted  at ;  arid  we  may  add,  that  when  in- 
terrogated by  Heriot  about  the  disguised  dam- 
sal  who  is  found  with  him  in  the  Tower,  he 
makes  up  a  false  story  for  the  occasion,  with 
a  coo!  promptitude  of  invention,  which  re- 
minds us  more  of  Joseph  Surface  and  his 
French  milliner,  than  of  the  high-minded  son 
of  a  stern' puritanical  Baron  of  Scotland. 

These  are  the  chief  faults  of  the  work,  and 
they  are  not  slight  ones.  Its  merits  do  not 
require  to  be  specified.  They  embrace  all 
to  which  we  have  not  specially  objected.  The 
general  brilliancy  and  force  of  the  colourin,g, 
the  ease  and  spirit  of  the  design,  and  the 
strong  touches  of  character,  are  all  such,  as 
we  have  have  long:  admired  in  the  best  works 
of  the  author.  ^  Besides  the  King  and  Richie 
Moniphes,  at  whose  merits  we  have  already 
hinted,  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over  the 
prodigious  strength  of   Writing  that  distill 
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gnishes  the  part  of  Mrs.  Martha  Trapbois,  and 
the  inimitable  scenes,  though  of  a  coarse  and 
revolting  complexion,  with  Duke  Hildebrod 
and  the  miser  of  Alsatia.  The  Templar 
Lowestoffe,  and  Jin  Vin,  the  aspiring  appren- 
tice, are  excellent  sketches  of  their  kind. 
So  are  John  Christie  and  his  frail  dame.  Lord 
Dalgarno  is  more  questionable.  There  are 
passages  of  extraordinary  spirit  and  ability  in 
this  part ;  but  he  turns  out  too  atrocious.  Sir 
Mungo  Malagrowther  -wearies  us  from  the 
beginning,  and  so  does  the  horologist  Ramsay 
— because  they  are  both  exaggerated  and  un- 
natural characters.  We  scarcely  see  enough 
of  Margaret  Ramsay  to  forgive  her  all  her  ir- 
regularities, and  her  "high  fortune ;  but  a  great 
deal  certainly  of  what  we  do  see  is  charm- 
ingly executed.    Dame  Ursula  is  something 


between  the  vulgar  gossippmg  of  Mrs.  Quickly 
in  the  merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  and  the 
atrocities  of  Mrs.  Turner  and  Lady  Suffolk  • 
and  it  is  rather  a  contamination  of  Margaret's 
purity  to  have  used  such  co.unsel. 

We  have  named  them  all  now,  or  nearly 

and  must  at  length  conclude.  Indeed,  nothin" 
but  the  fascination  of  this  author's  pen,  and 
the  difficulty  of  getting  away  from  him,  could 
have  induced  us  to  be  so  particular  in  our 
notices  of  a  story,  the  details  of  which  will  so 
soon  be  driven  out  of  our  heads  by  other  de- 
tails as  interesting — and  as  little  fated  to  be  re- 
membered .  There  are  other  two  books  coming, 
we  hear,  in  the  course  of  the  winter;  and  by 
the  time  there  are  four  or  five,  that  is,  in  about 
eighteen  months  hence,  ■  we  must  nold  our- 
selves prepared  to  give  some  account  of  them. 


(ODctcibfr,  1823.) 
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We  have  been  sometimes  accused,  we  ob- 
serve, of  partiality  to  the  writers  of  our  own 
country,  and  reproached  with  helping  mid- 
dling Scotch  works  into  notice,  while  far  more 
meritorious  publications  in  England  and  Ire- 
land have  been  treated  with  neglect.  We 
take  leave  to  say,  that  there  could  not  possi- 
bly be  a  more  unjust  accusation :  and  the  list 
of  books  which  we  have  prefixed  to  this  arti- 
cle, affords  of  itself,  we  now  conceive,  the 
most  triumphant  refutation  of  it.    Here  is  a 

*  I  have  retained  most  of  the  citations  in  this 
article : — the  books  from  which  they  are  taken  not 
being  so  universally  knbwn  as  those  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott— and  yet  deserving,  I  think,  of  being  thus 
recalled  to  the  attention  of  general  readers.  ,  The 
whole  seem  to  have  been  originally  put  out  anony- 
mously:— But  the  authorship  has  been  long  ago 
acknowledged  ; — so  that  it  is  scarcely  necessary  lor 
me  to  mention  that  the  first  seven  in  the  list  are  the 
works  of  the  late  Mr.  Gait,  Valerius  and  Adam 
Blair  of  Mr.  Lockhart — and  the  Lights  and  Sha- 
dows, and  Margaret  Lindsay,  of  Professor  Wilson. 


set  of  lively  and  popular  works,  that  have  at- 
tracted, and  very  deservedly,  a  large  share  of 
attention  in  every  part  of  the  empire — issuing 
from  the  press,  successively  for  four  or  fiva 
years,  in  this  very  city,  and  under  our  eyes, 
and  not  hitherto  honoured  by  us  with  any  in- 
dication of  our  being  even  conscious  of  their 
existence.  The  causes  of  this  long  neglect  it 
can  now  be  of  no  importance  to  explain.  But 
sure  we  are,  that  our  ingenious  countrymen 
have  far  greater  reason  to  complain  of  it,  than 
any  aliens  can  have  to  impute  this  tardy  repa- 
ration to  national  partiality. 

The  works  themselves  are  evidently  too 
numerous  to  admit  of  our  now  giving  more 
than  a  very  general  account  of  them :— and 
indeed,  some  of  their  authors  emulate  their 
great  prototype  so  successfully  in  the  rapid 
succession  of  their  performances,  that,  even 
if  they  had  nol:  been  so  far  ahead  of  us  at  the 
starting,  we  must  soon  have  been  reduced  lo 
deal  with  them  as  we  have  done  with  hini) 
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and  only  to  have  noticed  their  productions 
when  they  had  grown  np  into  groups  and  fa- 
milies— as  they  increased  and  multiplied  in 
the  land.  In  intimating  that  we  regard  them 
as  imitations  of  the  inimitable  novels, — which 
we,  who  never  presume  to  peep  under  masks, 
still  hold  to  be  by  an  author  unknown, — we 
have  already  exhausted  more  than  half  their 
general  character.  They  are"  inferior  certainly 
(and  what  is  not?)  to  their  great  originals. 
But  they  are  the  best  copies  ^'hiph  have 
yet  been  produced  of  them;  ,and  it  is  not 
a  little  creditable  to  the  genius  of  our  be- 
loved country,  that,  even  in  those  gay  and 
airy  walks  of  literature  from  which  she  had 
been  so  long  estranged,  an  opening  was  no 
sooner  made,  by  the  splendid  success  of  one 
gifted  Scotsman,  than  many  others  were  found 
ready  to  enter  upon  them,  with  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise, and  a  force  of  invention,  that  prom- 
ised still  farther  to  extend  their  boundaries^^ 
and  to  fpake  these  new  adventurers,  if  not  form- 
idable rivals,  at  least  not  unworthy  followers 
of  him  by  whose  example  they  were  roused. 

There  are  three  authors,  it  seems,  to  the 
works  now  before  us; — so  at  least  the  title- 
pages  announce ;  and  it  is  a  rule  with  us,  to 
give  implicit  faith  to  those  solemn  intimations. 
We  thiiik,  indeed,  that  without  the  help  of 
that  oracle,  we  should  have  been  at  no  loss  to 
ascribe  all  the  works  which  are  now  claimed 
by  the  author  of  the  Annals  of  the  Parish,  to 
one  and  the  sanae  hand ;  But  w-e  should  cer- 
tainly have  been  inclined  to  suppose,  that 
there  was  only  one  author  for  all  the  rest, — 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Valerius, 
which  has  little  resemblance,  either  in  sub- 
stance or  manner,  to  any  of  those  with  which 
it  is  now  associated. 

In  the  arduous  task  of  imitating  the  great 
novelist,  they  have  apparently  found  it  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  the  great  principle  of  division 
of  labour;  and  yet  they  have  not,  amOng 
them,  been  able  to  equal  the  work  of  his  single 
hand  !  The  author  of  the  Parish  Annals  seems 
to  have  sought  chiefly  to  rival  the  humorous 
and  less  dignified  parts  of  his  original;  by 
large  representations  of  the  character  and 
manners  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  in 
Scotland,  intermingled  with  traits  of  sly  and 
sarcastic  sagacity,  and  occasionally  softened 
and  relieved  by  touches  of  unexpected  ten- 
derness and  simple  pathos,  all  harmonised  by 
the  same  truth  to  nature  and  fine  sense  of 
national  peculiarity.  In  these  delineations 
there  is,  no  doubt,  more  vulgarity,  both  of 
style  and  conception,  and  less  poetical  inven- 
tion, than-  in  the  corresponding  passages  of 
the  works  he  aspires  to  imitate ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  more  of  that  peculiar 
humour  which  depends  on  the  combination  of 
great  naivete,  indolence,  and  occasional  ab- 
surdity, with  natural  good  sense,  and  taste, 
and  kind  feelings  in  the  principal  characters-^ 
such  combinations  as  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
the  Viear  of  Wakefield,  and  My  Uncle  Toby, 
have  made  familiar  to  all  English  readers,  but 
of  which  we  have  not  hitherto  had  any  good 
Scottish  representative.  There  is  also  more 
systematic,  though  very  good-humoured,  sar- 


casm, and  a  more  distinct  moral,  or  unity  of 
diffaotic  purpose,  in  most  of  his  writings,  than 
it  would  be  easy  to  discover  in  the  playful,  ca- 
pricious, and  fanciful  sketches  of  his  great 
master. 

The  other  two  authors  have  formed  them- 
selves more  upon  the  poetical,  reflective,  and 
Eathetio  parts  of  their  common  model;  and 
ave  aimed  at  emulating  such  beautiful  pic- 
tures as  that  of  Mr.  Peter  Pattison,  the  blind 
old  women  in  Old  Mortality  and  the  Bride  of 
Lamraermoor,  the  courtship  at  the  Mermaid- 
en'S  Well,  and,  generally,  his  innumerable 
and  exquisite  descriptions  of  the  soft,  simple, 
and  sublime  scenery  of  Scotland,  as  viewed 
in  connection  with  the  character  of  its  better 
rustic  population.  Though  far  better  skilled 
than  their  associate,  in  the  art  of  composition, 
and  chargeable,  perhaps,  with  less  direct  imi- 
tation, we  cannot  but  regard  them  as  much 
less  original,  and  as  having  performed,  upon 
the  whole,  a  far  easier  task.  They  have  no 
great  variety  of  style,  and  but  little  of  actual 
invention, — and  are  mannerists  in  the  strongest 
sense  of  that  term.  Tliough  unquestionably 
pathetic  in  a  very  powerful  degree,'  they  are 
pathetic,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  common 
recipes,  which  enable  any  one  almost,  to  draw 
tears,  who  will  condescend  to  employ  them. 
They  are  mighty  religious  too,^-but  appa-, 
rently  on  the  same  principle ;  and,  while  their 
laboured  attacks  on  our  sympathies  are  felt,  at 
last,  to  be  somewhat  importunate  and  puerile, 
their  devotional  orthodoxies  seem  to  tend, 
every  now  and  then,  a  little  towards  cant. 
This  is  perhaps  too  harshly  said ;  and  is  more, 
we  confess,  the  result  of  the  second  reading 
than  the  first ;  and  suggested  rather  by  a  com- 
parison with  their  great  original,  than  an  im- 
pression of  their  own  independent  merits. 
Compared  with  that  high  standard,  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  feel  that  they  are  somewhat 
wanting  in  manliness,  freedom,  and  liberality; 
and,  while  they  enlarge,  in  a  sort  of  pastoral, 
emphatic,  and  melodious  style,  on  the  virtues 
of  our  cottagers,  and  the  apostolical  sanctity 
of  our  ministers  and  elders,  the  delights  of 
pure  affection,  and  the  comforts  of  the  Bible, 
are  lamentably  deficient  in  that  bold  and  free 
vein  of  invention,  that  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  world,  and  rectifying  spirit  of  good 
sense,  which  redeem  all  that  great  author's 
flights  from  the  imputation  either  of  extrava- 
gance or  affectation,  and  give  weight,  as  well 
as  truth,  to  his  most  poetical  delineations  of 
nature  and  of  passion.  But,  though  they  can- 
not pretend  to  this  rare  merit,  which  has 
scarcely  fallen  to  the  share  of  more  than  one 
since  tne  days  of  Shakespeare,  there  is  no 
doubt  much  beautiful  writing,  much  admi- 
rable description,  and  much  both  of  tender 
and  of  lofty  feeling,  in  the  volumes  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking;  and  though  their  infe- 
rior and  borrowed  lights  are  dimmed  in  the 
broader  blaze  of  the  luminary,  who  now  fills 
our  Northern  sky  with  his  glory,  they  still  hold 
their  course  distinctly  within  the  orb  of  his  at 
traction,  and  make  a  visible  part  of  the  splen- 
dour which  draws  to  that  quarter  of  the  hea 
yens  the  admiration  of  so  many  distant  eyes 
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We  must  now,  however,  say  a  word  Or  two 
on  the  particular  works  we  have  enumerated ; 
among  which,  and  especially  in  the  first  series, 
there  is  a  very  great  difference  of  design,  as 
well  as  inequality  of  merit.  The  first  with 
which  we  happened  to  become  acquainted, 
and,  after  all,  perhaps  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting of  the  whole,  is  that  entitled  "An- 
nals of  the  Parish;"  comprising  in  one  little 
volume  of  about  four  hundred  pages  the  do- 
mestic chronicle  of  a  worthy  minister,  on  the 
coast  of  Ayrshire,  for  a  period  of  no  less  than 
fifty-one  years,  from  1760  to  1810.  .The 
primitive  simplicity  of  the  pastor's  character, 
tinctured  as  it  is  by  his  professional  habits  ana 
sequestered  situation,  form  but  a  part  of  the 
attraction  of  this  work.  The  brief  and  natural 
notices  of  the  public  events  which  signalised 
the  long  period  through  which  it  extends,  and 
the  slight  and  transient  efTects  they  produced 
on  the  tranquil  lives  and  peaceful  occupations 
of  his  remote  parishioners,  have  not  only  a 
natural,  we  think,  but  a  moral  and  monitory 
effect;  and,  while  they  revive  in  our  own 
breasts  the  almost  forgotten  impressions  of  our 
childhood  and  early  youth,  as  to  the  same 
transactions,  make  ,us  feel  the  actual  insignifi- 
cance of  those  successive  occurrences  which, 
each  in  its  turn,  filled  the  minds  of  his  con- 
temporaries,— and  the  little  real  concern  which 
the  bulk  of  mankind  have  in  the  public  history 
of  their  day.  This  quiet  and  detailed  retro- 
spect of  fifty  years,  brings  the  true  moment 
and  value  of  the  events  it  embraces  to  the 
test,  as  it  were,  of  their  actual  operation  on 
particular  societies ;  and  helps  to  dissipate  the 
illusion,  by  which  private  persons  are  so  fre- 
quently led  to  suppose,  that  they  have  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  wisdom  of  cabinets,  or 
the  madness  of  princes.  The  humble  sim- 
plicity of  the  chronicler's  character  assists,  no 
doubt,  this  sobering  eifFect  of  his  narrative. 
The  natural  and  tranquil  manner  in  which  he 
puts  down  great  things  by  the  side  of  little — 
and  considers  as  exactly  on  the  same  level, 
the  bursting  of  the  parish  mill-dam  and  the 
commencement  of  the  American  troubles — 
the  victory  of  Admiral  Rodney  and  the  dona- 
tion of  501.  to  his  kirk-session, — are  all  equally 
edifying  and  agreeable ;  and  illustrate,  in  a 
very  pleasing  way,  that  law  of  intellectual,  as 
well  as  of  physical  optics,  by  which  small 
things  at  hand  uniformly  appear  greater  than 
large  ones  at  a  distance. 

The  great  charm  of  the  work,  however,  is 
in  the  traits  of  character  which  it  discloses, 
and  the  commendable  brevity  with  which 
the  whole  chronicle  is  digested.  We  know 
scarcely  any  instance  in  which  a  modern 
writer  has  shown  such  forbearance  and  con- 
sideration for  his  readers.  With  very  consider- 
able powers  of  humour,  the  ludricous  incidents 
are  never  dwelt  upon  with  any  tediousness, 
nor  pushed  to  the  length  of  burlesque  or  caric- 
ature— and  the  more  seducing  touches  of 
pathos  with  which  the  work  abounds,  are 
intermingled  and  cut  short,  with  th?  same 
sparing  and  judicious  hand ; — so  that  the  tem- 
perate and  natural  character  of  the  pastor  is 
thus,  by  a  rare  merit  and  felicity,  made  to 


preponderate  over  the  tragic  ana  «;omic  genma 
of  the  author.  That  character  iSj  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  as  happily  conceived  as  it  is 
admirably  executed — contented,  humble,  and 
perfectly  innocent'and  sincere — very  orthodox, 
and  zealously  Presbyterian,  without  learning 
or  habits  of  speculation — soft-hearted  and  full 
of  indulgence  and  ready  sympathy,  without 
any  enthusiasm  or  capacity  of  devoted  attach- 
ment— given  to  old-fashioned  prejudices,  with 
an  instinctive  sagacity  in  practical  affairs — 
and  unconsciously  acute  in  detecting  the  char- 
acters of  others,  and  singularly  awake  to  the 
beauties  of  nature,  without  a  notion  either  of 
observation  or  of  poetry — very  patient  and 
primitive  in  short,  indolent  and  gossiping,  and 
scarcely  ever  stirring  either  in  mind  or  person, 
beyond"  the  limits  of  his  parish.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  curiously  adapted  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  supposed  author — very  genuine 
homely  Scotch  in  the  idiom  and  many  of  the 
expressions — but  tinctured  with  scriptural 
phrases,  and  some  relics  of  college  learning — 
and  all  digested  in  the  grave  and  methodical 
order  of  an  old-fashioned  sermon. 

After  so  much  praise,  we  are  rather  afraid 
to  make  any  extracts — for  the  truth  is,  that 
there  is  not  a  great  deal  of  matter  in  the  book, 
and  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity — and  that  it  is 
only  good-natured  people,  with  something  of 
the  annalist's  own  simplicity,  that  will  be  as  ■ 
much  pleased  with  it  as  we  have  been. ,  For 
the  sake  of  such  persons,  however,  we  will 
venture  on  a  few  specimens.  Here  is  the 
description  of  Mrs.  Malcolm. 

' '  Secondly.  I  have  now  to  speak  of  the  coming 
of  Mrs.  Malcolm.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  Clyde 
shipmaster,  that  was  lost  at  sea  with  his  vessel.  She 
was  a  genty  body,  calm  and  methodical.  From 
morning  to  night  she  sat  at  her  wheel,  spinning  the 
finest  hnt,  which  suited  well  with  her  pale  hands. 
She  never  changed  her  widow's  weeds,  and  she 
was  aye  as  if  she  had  just  been  ta'en  out  of  a  band- 
box. The  tear  was  aiten  in  her  e'e  when  the  bairns 
were  at  the  school ;  but  when  they  came  home^  her 
spirit  was  lighted  up  with  gladness,  although,  poor 
woman,  she  had  many  a  time  very  little  Jo  give 
them.  They  were,  however,  wonderful  well-bred 
ihinga,  and  took  with  thankfulness  whatever  she 
set  before  them,  for  they  knew  that  their  father,  the 
breadwinner,  was  away,  and  that  she  hadfo  work 
sore  for  their  bit  and  drap.  1  dare  say,  the  only 
vexation  that  ever  she  had  from  any  of  them,  on 
their  own  account,  was  when  Charlie,  the  eldest 
laddie,  had- won  fourpence  at  pitch  and  toss  at  the 
school,  which  he  brought  home  with  a  proud  heart 
to  his  mother.  I  happened  to  be  daunrin'  bye  at 
the  time,  and  just  looked  in  at  the  door  to  say  gude 
night,  And  there  was  she  sitting  with  the  sileiit 
tear  on  her  cheek,  and  Charlie  greeting  as  if  he  had 
done  a  great  fault,  and  the  other  four  looking  on 
with  sorrowful  faces.  Kever,  lam  sure,  did  Charlie 
Malcolm  gamble  after  that  night. 

"  I  often  wondered  what  brought  Mrs.  Malcolm 
to  our  claohan.instead  of  going  to  .a  populous  town, 
where  she  might  have  taken  up  a  huxtry-shop,  as 
she  was  but  ofa  silly  constitution,  the  which  would 
have  been  better  for  her  than  spinning  from  morning 
to  far  in  the  night,  as  if  she  was  in  verity  drawing 
the  thread  of  life.  But  it  was,  no  doubt,  irom  an 
honest  pride  to  hide  her  poverty;  for  when  her 
daughter  Effie  was  ill  with  the  measles — the  poor 
lassie  was  very  ill — nobody  thought  she  could  come 
through  ;  and  when  she  did  get  the  turn,  she  was 
for  many  a  day  a  heavy  handful ; — our  session  being 
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rich,  and  nobody  on  it, but  cripple  Tammy  Daidles, 
•hat  was  at  thai  lime  known  through  all  the  country 
side  for  begging  on  a  horse,  I  thought  it  my  duty  to 
call  upon  Mi's.  Malcolm  in  a  sympathising  way,  and 
offer  her  some  assistance — but  she  refused  it.  '  No, 
sir,'  said  she.  '  I  canna  take  help  from  the  poor's 
box,  although  it's  very  true  that  I  am  in  great  need' ; 
for  it  might  hereafter  be  east  up  to  my  bairns,  whom 
:t  may  please  God  to  restore  to  better  circumstances 
when  I  am  no  to  see't;  but  I  would  fain  borrow 
five  pounds,  and  if,  sir,  you  will  wriie  to  Mr.  Mait- 
land,  that  is  now  the  Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  and 
tell  him  that  Marion  Shaw  would  be  obliged  to 
him  for  the  lend  of  that  soom,  I  think  he  will  not 
fail  to  send  it.' 

"I  wrote  the  letter  thai  night  to  Provost  Mait- 
land,  and ,  by  the  retour  of  the  post,  I  got  an  answer, 
withtwenty pounds fgr Mrs. Malcolm,  saying,  'that 
it  was  with  sorrow  he  heard  so  small  a  trifle  Could 
be  serviceable.'  When  I  took  the  letter  and  the 
money,  which  waa  in  a  bank-bill,  she  said,  '  This 
is  just  like  himsel.'  She  then  told  me,  that  Mr. 
Mailland  had  been  a  gentleman's  son  of  the  east 
country,  butdriven  out  of  his  father's  house,  when 
a  laddie,  by  his  step-mother ;  and  that  he  had  served 
as  a  servant  lad  with  her  father,  who  was  the  Laird 
of  Yillcogie,  but  ran  through  his  estate,  and  left 
her,  his  only  daughter,  in  little  better  than  beggary 
with  her  auntie,  the  mother  of  Captain  Malcolm, 
her  husband  that  was.  Provost  Mailland  in  his 
servitudei  had  ta'en  a  notion  of  her;  and  w^hen  he 
recovered  his  patrimony,  and  had  become  a  great 
Glasgow  merchant,  on  hearing  how  she  was  left  by 
her  father,  he  oflTered  to  marry  her,  but  she  had 
promised  herself  to  her  cousin  the  Captain,  whose 
widow  she  was.  He  then  married  a  rich  lady,  and 
in  time  grew,  as  he  was,  Lord  Provost  of  the  City : 
but  his  letter  with  the  twenty  pounds  to  me,  showed 
that  he  had  not  forgotten  his  first  love.  It.  was  a 
short,  but  a  well-written  letter,  in  a  fair  hand  of 
write,  containing  much  of  the  true  gentleman  ;  and 
Mrs.  Malcolni  said,  '  Who  knows  but  out  of  the 
regard  he  once  had  for  their  mother,  he  may  do 
something  for  my  five  helpless  orphans.'  "^~Annals 
of  the  Parish,  pp.  16—21,     ' 

Charles  afterwards  goes  to,  sea,  and  comes 
home  unexpectedly. 

"  One  evening,  towards  the  gloaming,  as  I  was 
taking  my  walk  of  meditation,  I  saw  a  brisk  sailor 
laddie  coming  towards  me.  He  had  a  pretty  green 
parrot,  sitting  on  a  bundle,  tied  in  a  Barcelona  silk 
handkerchief,  which  he  carried  with  a  slick  over  his 
shoulder,  and  in  this  bundle  was  a  wonderful  big 
nut,  such  as  no  one  in  our  parish  had  ever  seen.  It 
was  called  a  cocker-mlt.  This  bUihe  callani  was 
Charlie  Malcolm,  who  had  come  all  the  way  that 
day  his  leaful  lane,  on  his  own  legs  from  Greenock, 
where  the  Tobacco  trader  was  then  'livering  her 
cargo.  I  told  him  how  his  mother,  and  his  brothers, 
ana  his  sisters  were  all  in  good  health,  and  went  to 
convoy  him  home  ;  and  as  we  were  going  along,  he 
told  me  many  curious  things  :  and  he  gave  me  six 
beautiful  yellow  limes,  that  he  had  brought  in  his 
pouch  all  I  he  way  across  the  seas,  for  me  to  make 
a  bowl  of  punch  with  !  and  I  thought  more  of  ihem 
than  if  they  had  been  golden ,  guineas— it  was  so 
mindful  of  the  laddie, 

"  When  we  got  to  the  door  of  his  mother  s  house, 
she  was  sitting  at  the  fire-side,  with  her  three  otheV 
bairns  at  their  bread  and  milk,  Kate  being  then  with 
Lady  Skimmilk,  at  the  Breadland,  sewing.  It  was 
between  the  day  and  dark,  when  the  shuttle  stands 
siill  till  the  lamp  is  lighted.  But  such  a  shout  of  joy 
and  thankfulness  as  rose  from  thai  hearth,  when 
Charlie  went  in  !  The  very  parrot,  ye  would  have 
thought,  was  a  participator,  for  the  beast  giCd  a 
skraik  that  made  my  whole  head  dirl;  and  ihe 
neighbours  came  flying"  and  flocking  to  see>  what 
the   matter,  for  it  was  the   first   parrot  ever 


thought  it  was  but  a  foreign  hawk,  with  a  yellow 
head  and  green  feathers." — Ibid.  pp.  44,  45. 

The  good  youth  gets  into  the  navy,  and  dis- 
tinguishes himself  in  various  actions.  This  is 
the  catastrophe. 

"But,  oh!  the  wicked  wastry  of  life  in  war !  In 
less  than  aimonth  after,  the  news  came  of  a  victory 
over  the  French  fleet,  and  by  the  same  post  I  got  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Howard,  that  was  the  midshipman 
who  came  to  see  us  with  Charles,  telling  me  that 
poor  Charles  had  been  mortally  wounded  in  the  ar- 
tion,  and  had'afterwards  died  of  his  wounds.  '  He 
was  a  hero  in  the  engagement,'  said  Mr.  Howard, 
'  and  he  died  as  a  good  and  a  brave  man  should.' — 
These  tidings  gave  me  one  of  the  sorest  hearts  X 
ever  suffered  ;  and  it  was  long  before  I  could  gather 
fortitude  to  disclose  the  tidings  to  poor  Charles' 
mother.  But  ihe  callanls  of  the  school  had  heard  of 
the  victory,  and  were  going  shouting  about,  and  had 
set  the  steeple  bell  a-ringing,  by  which  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm heard  the  news ;  and  knowing  that  Charles' 
"ship  was  with  the  fleet,  she  came  over  to  the  Manse 
in  great  anxiety,  to  hear  the  particulars,  somebody 
telling  her  that  there  had  been  a  foreign  letter  to  me 
by  the  post-man. 

"  When  I  saw  her  I  could  not  speak,  but  looked 
at  her  in  pity  !  and  the  tear  fleeing  up  into  my  eyes, 
she  guessed  what  had  happened.  After  giving  a 
deep  and  sore  sigh,  she  inquired,  '  How  did  be  be- 
have!  I  hope  well,  for  he  was  aye  a  gallant  lad- 
die !* — and  then  she  wept  very  bitterly.  However, 
Growing  calmer,  I  read  to  her  the  letter,  and  when 
had  done,  she  begged  me  to  give  ii  her  to  keep, 
saying,  '  It's  all  that  I  have  now  left  of  my  pretty 
boy  ;  but  it's  mair  precious  to  me  than  the  wealth 
of  the  Indies ;'  and  she  begged  me  to  return  thanks 
to  the  Lord,  for  all  the  comforts  and  manifold  mer- 
cies with  which  her  lot  had  been  blessed,  since  the 
hour  she  put  her  trust  in  Him  alone,  and  ihal  was 
when  she  was  left  a  pennyless  widow,  with  her  five 
fatherless  bairns.  It  was  just  an  edification  of  the 
spirit,  to  see  the  Christian  j-esignation  of  this  wor- 
thy woman.  Mrs.  Balwhidtler  was  confounded, 
and  said,  there  was  more  sorrow  in  seeing  the  deep 
grief  of  her  fortitude,  than  tongue  could  tell. 

f  Having  taken  a  glass  of  wine  with  her,  I  walk- 
ed out  to  conduct  her  to  her  own  house,  but  in  the 
way  we  met  with  a  severe  trial.  AH  ihe  weans 
were  out  parading  with  napkins  and  kail-blades  oh 
sticks,  rejoicing  and  triumphing  in  ihe  glad  tidings 
of  victory.  But  when  they  saw  me  and  Mrs.  Mal- 
colm coming  slowly  along,  they  guessed  what  had 
happened,  and  threw  away  their  banners  of  joy ; 
and,  standing  all  up  in.a  row,  wiih  silence  and  sad- 
ness, along  the  kirk-yard  wall  as  we  passed,  show- 
ed an  insnnct  of  compassion  that  penetrated  to  my 
very  soul.  The  poor  mother  burst  into  fresh  afflic- 
tion, and  some  of  the  bairns,  into  an  audible  weep- 
ing ;  and,  taking  one  another  by  ihe  hand,  they  fol- 
lowed us  to  her  door,  like  mourners  at  a  funeral. 
Never  was  such  a  sight  seen  in  any  lown  before. 
The  neighbours  came  to  look  at  it,  as  we  walked 
(ilong ;  and  ihe  men  turned  aside  to  hide  their  faces, 
while  the  mothers  pressed  iheir  babies  fondlier  to 
iheir  bosoms,  and  watered  their  innocent  faces, with 
their  tenrs.  '       . 

"I  prepared  a  suiiable  sermon,  taking  as  the 
words  of  my  text,  '  Howl,  ye  ships  of  Tarshish,  fot 
your  strengih  is  laid  waste.'  But  when  I  saw  around 
me  so  maiiy  of  my  people,  clad  in  complimentary 
mourning  for  the  gallant  Charles  Malcolm  and  that 
even  pooT  daft  Jenny  Gafl^aw,  and  her  daughter,  had 
on  an  old  black  ribbon  ;  and  when  I  thought  of  him, 
the  spirited  laddie,  coming  home  from  Jamaica,  with 
his  parrot  on  his  shoulder,  and  his  limes  for  me,  my 
heart  filled  full,  and  I  was  obligee!  to  sit  dfiwn  in  the 
pulpit  and  drop  a  tear.' '— iiiiZ-  pp.  214—318. 

We  like  these  tender  passaaes  the  best-~ 
:Z  '^iihr't'hTbi^U  T .Cpa;4,Td's:me    b»t  the  reader  should  hav^e  a  specimen  of  the 
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tumorous  veia  also, 
excellent. 


The  following  we  think 


"  In  fhfi  course  of  the  summer,  jusr  as  the  roof 
was  closing  in  of  the  sthool-house,  my  lord  came  to 
the  casile  with  a  great  company,  and  was  not  there 
a  day  till  he  sent  for  me  to  come  over  on  the  next 
Sunday,  to  dine  with  him  ;  but  I  sent  him  word  that 
I  could  not  do  so,  for  it  would  be  a  transgression  of 
the  Sabbath  ;  which  made  him  send  his  own  genlle- 
nmn,  to  make  his  apology  for  having  laiten  so  great 
a  liberty  with  me,  and  to  beg  me  to  come  on  the 
Monday,  which  I  accordinglydid,  and  nothing  could 
he  better  than  the  discretion  with  which  T  was  used. 
There  was  a  vast  company  of  English  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  his  lordship,  in  a  most  jocose  man- 
ner, told  them  all  how  he  had  fallen  on  the  midden, 
and  how  I  had  clad  him  in  my  clothes,  arid  there 
was  a  wonder  of  laughing  and  diversion:' But  the 
most  particular  thing  in  the  company,  was  a  large, 
round-faced  man,  with  a  wig,  that  was  a  dignitary 
in  some  great  Episcopalian  church  in  London,  who 
was  extraordinary  condescending  towards  me, 
drinking  wine  with  me  at  the  table,  and  saying 
weighty  sentences  in  a  fine  style  of  language,  about 
the  becoming  grace  of  simplicity  and  innocence  of 
heart,  in  the  clergy  of  all  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians, which  I  was  pleased  to  hear ;  for  really  he 
had  a  proud  red  countenance,  and  I  could  not  nave 
thought  he  was  so  mortified'io  humility  withiri,  had 
I  not  heard  with  what  sincerity  he  deHvered  him- 
self, and  seen  how  much  reverence  and  attention 
was  paid  to  him  by  all  present,  particularly  by  my 
lord's  chaplain,  who  was  a  pious  and  pleasant  young 
divine,  though  educated  at  Oxford  for  the  Episco- 
palian persuasion. 

"  One  day  soon  after,  as  I  was  sitting  in  my 
closet  conning  a  sermon  for  the  next  Sunday,  I  was 
surprised  by  a  visit  from  the  dean,  as  the  t^ignitary 
was  called.  He  had  come,  he  said,  to  wait  on  me 
as  rector  of  the  parish,  for  so  it  seems  they  call  a 
pastor  in  England,  and!  to  say.  that,  if  it  was  agree- 
able, he  would  take  a  family  dinner  with  us  before 
he  left  the  castle.  I  could  make  no  objection  to  his 
kindness,  but  said  I  hoped  my  lord  would  come 
with  him,  and  that  we  would  do  our  best  to  enter- 
tain them  with  all  suitable  hospitality.  About  an 
hour  or  so  after  he  had  returned  t'o  the  castle,  one  of 
the  flunkies  brought  a  letter  from  his  lordship  to 
Bay,  that  not  only  he  would  come  with  the  dean, 
but  that  they  would  bring  the  other  guests  with 
them,  and  that,  as  Oiey  could  only  drink  Lo.ndon 
wine,  the  ,butler  would  send  me  a  hamper  in  the 
tnornins.  assured, as  he  was  pleased  to  say.  that  Mrs. 
Balwhidder  would  otherwise  provide  good  cheer. 

"This  noiifioation,  however,  was  a  great  trouble 
to  my  wife,  who  was  only  used  to  manufacture  the 
produce  of  our  glebe  and  yard  to  a  profitable  pur- 
pose, and  not  used  to  the  treatment  of  deans  and 
lords,  and  other  persons  of  quality.  However,  she 
was  determined  to  stretch  a  point  on  this  occasion, 
and  we'  had,  as  all  present  declared,  a  charming 
dinner ;  lor  fortunately  one  of  the  sows  had  a  litter 
of  pigs  a  few  days  before,  and.  in  addition  to  a  goose, 
that  is  but  a  hossbird,  we  had  a  roasted  pig,  vpith 
an  apple  in  its  mouth,  which  was  just  a  curiosity  to 
see ;  and  my  lord  called  it  a  tythe  pig,  but  I  told 
him  ii  was  one  of  Mrs.  BaKvhidder's  own  decking, 
which  saying  of  mine  made  no  Utile  sport  when 
expounded  to  the  dean." — Annals  of  ijie  Parish, 
pp.  136—141. 

We  add  the  description  of  the  first  dancing- 
master  that  had  been  seen  in  these  parts  in 
the  year  1762. 

"  Also  a  thing  happened  in  this  year,  which  de- 
serves lo  be  recorded,  as  raanifesiing  what  effect  the 
smuggling  was  beginning  to  take  on  the  morals  of 
the  country  side.  One  Mr.  Maoskipnish,  of  High- 
land parentage,  who  had  been  a  valet-de-chambre 
with  a  Majof^in  the  campaigns,  and  taken  a  prisoner 
with  him  by  the  French,  he  having  come  horaifcin 


a  cartel,  took  up  a  dancing-school  at  Irevilla,  tlia 
which  art  he  had  learned  in  the  geweelest  fashion, 
in  the  mode  of  Paris,  at  the  French  court.  Sueh  i! 
thing  as  a  dancing-school  had  never,  in  ilie  memory 
of  man,  been  known  in  our  country  aide;  and  there 
«  as  such  a  sound  about  the  steps  and  cotillions  of 
Mr.  Macskipnish,  that  every  lad  and  lass,  Ihatcoultl 
spare  time  and  siller,  went  to  him,  to  the  great  ne- 
glect of  their  work.  The  very  irairns  bri  the  loan, 
instead  of  their  wonted  play,  gaed  linking  and  loup- 
ing  in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Macskipnish,  who  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  great  curiosity,  with  long  spindle  legs,  his 
breast  shot  out  like  a  duck's,  and  his  i^ead  powder- 
ed and  frizzled  up  like  a  lappit-hen.  He  was,  in- 
deed, the  proudest  peacock  that  could  be  seen,  and 
he  had  a  ring  on  his  finger,  and  when  he  came  to 
drink  his  tea  at  the  Breadland.'he  brought  no  baton 
his  head,  hut  a  droll  cookit  thing  under  his  arm, 
which,  he  said,  was  after  the  manner  of  the  courtiers 
at  the  petty  suppers  of  one  Madame  Pumpadour,  who 
was  at  that  time  the  concubine  of  the  French  king. 
"I  do  not  recollect  any  other  remarkable  thing 
that  happened  iii  this  year.  The  harvest  was  very 
abundant,  and  the  meat  so  cheap,  that  it  caused  a 
great  defect  in  my  stipend,  so  that  I  was  obligated  to 
postpone  the  purchase  of  a  mahogany  soraioire  for 
my  study,  as  I  had  intended.  But  I  had  not  the 
heart  to  complain  of  this ;  on  the  contrary ,  I  rejoiced 
thereat,  for  what  made  me  want  my  scrutoire  til) 
another  year,  had  carried  hlitheness  into  the  hearth 
of  the  cotter,  and  made  the  widow's  heart  sing  with 
joy ;  and  I  would  have  beei>  an  unnatural  creature, 
had  I  not  joined  in  the  universal  gladness,  because 
plenty  did  aboiind." — Ibid.  pp.  30 — 32. 

We  shall  only  try  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers farther  with  the  death  of  Nanse  Banks,  the 
old  parish  school-mistress. 

"  She  had  been  long  in  a  weak  and  frail  state, 
but,  being  a  methodical  creature,  still  kept  on  the 
school,  laying  the  foundation  for  luany  a  worthy  wife 
and  mother.  However,  about  the  decline  of  the 
year  her  complaints  increased,  and  she  sent  for  me 
to  consult  about  her  giving  up  the  school ;  and  I 
went  to  see  her  on  a  Saturday  afternoon,  when  the 
bit  lassies,  her  scholars,  had  put  the  house  in  brder, 
and  gone  home  till  the  Montiay. 

"  She  was  sitting  in  the  window-nook,  reading 
TBE  woED  to  herself,  when  I  entered ;  but  she  clos- 
ed the  book,  and  put  her  spectacles  in  for  a  mark 
when  she  saw  me :  and,  as  it  was  expected  I  would 
come,  her  easy  chair,  with  a  clean  cover,  had  been 
set  out  for  me  by  the  scholars,  by  which  I  discerned 
that  there  was  something  more  than  common  to 
happen,  and  so  it  appeared  when  I  had  taken  my 
seat.  '  Sir,'  said  she;  '  I  hae  sent  for  you  on  a  thing 
troubles  ine  sairly.  I  have  warsled  with  pnortith  in 
this  shed,  which  it  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  allow  me 
to  possess ;  but  my  strength  is  worn  out,  and  I  fear 
I  maun  yield  in  the  strife ;'  and  she  v«iped  her  eye 
with  her  apron.  I  told  her,  however,  to  be  of  good 
cheer ;  and  then  she  said,  '  that  she  could  no  longer 
thole  the  din  of  the  school ;  and  that  she  was  weary, 
and  ready  to  lay  herself  down  to  die  whenever  the 
Lord  was  pleased  to  permit.  But,"  continued  she, 
'what  can  I  do  without  the  school?  and,  alas!  I 
can  neither  work  nor  want ;  and  I  am  wae  to  go  on 
the  Session,  for  I  am  come  of  a  decent  family.'  I 
comforted  her,  and  told  her,  that  I  thought  She  had 
done  so  much  good  in  the  parish,  that  the  Session 
was  deep  in  her  debt,  and  that  what  they  might 
give  her  was  but  a  just  payment  for  her  service.  '  I 
would  rather,  however,  sir,'  said  she,  '  try  first 
what  some  of  my  auld  scholars  will  do,  and  il  was 
for  that  I  wanted  to  speak  with  you.  If  some  of 
them  would  but  just,  from  time  to  lime,  look  m 
upon  me,  that  I  may  not  die  alane ;  and  the  little 
pick  and  drap  that  I  require  would  not  be  hard  lipon 
them — I  am  more  sure  that  in  this  way  their  grati- 
tude would  be  no  discredit,  than  I  am  of  having  any 
claim  on,  the  Session.' 

"  As  I  had  always  a  great  respect  for  an  honest 
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pride,  I  assured  her  that  I  would  do  what  she 
wanted ;  and  accordingly,  the  very  morning  after, 
being  Sabbaih,  I  preaclied  a  sermon  on  the  help- 
lessness of  ihem  that  have  no  help  of  man  ;  mean- 
ing aged  single  women,  living  in  garret-rooms, 
whose  forlorn  state,  in  the  gloaming  of  life,  I  made 
manifest  to  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  the 
congregation,  in  such  a  manner  that  many  shed 
tears,  and  went  away  sorrowful. 

"  Having  thus  roused  the  feeliiies  of  my  people, 
I  went  round  the  houses  on  the  Monday  morning, 
and  mentioned  what  I  had  to  say  njore.  particularly 
about  poor  old  Nanse  Banks  the  schoolmistress, 
and  truly  I  was  rejoiced  at- the  condition  of  the 
hearts  of  my  people.  ,  I'here  was  a  universal  sym- 
pathy among  them  ;  and  it  was  soon  ordered  that, 
what  with  one  and  another,  her  decay  should  be 
provided  for.  But  it  was  not  ordained  that  she 
should  be  long  heavy  on  their  good  will.  On  the 
Monday  the  school  was  given  up,  and  there  was 
nothing  but  wailing  among  the  bit  lassies,  the, 
scholars,  for  getting  the  vacance,  as  the  poor  things 
said,  because  the  mistress  was  going  to  lie  down 
to  dee.  And,  indeed,  so  it  came  to  pass  ;  for  she 
took  to  her  bed  the  same  afternoon,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  week,  dwindled  away,  and  slippet 
out  of  this  howling  wilderness  into  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  on  the  Sabbath  following,  as  quietly  as  a 
blessed  saint  could  do.  And  here  I  should  men- 
tion, that,  the  Lady  Macadam,  when  I  told  her  of 
Nanse  Banks'  case,  inquired  if  she  was  a  snuffer, 
and,  being' answered  by  me  that  she  was,  her  lady- 
ship setit  her  5  pretty  French  enamel  box  full  of 
Macabaw,  a  fitle  snuff  that  she  had  in  a  bottle  ;  and, 
among  the  Macabaw,  was  found  a  guinea,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  box,  after  Nanse  Banks  had  departed 
this  Ufe,  which  was  a  kind  thing  of  Lady  Macadam 
to  do,"— Annals  of  the  Parish,  pp.  87 — 91, 

The  next  of  this  author's  publications,  we 
believe,  was  "  The  Ayrshire  Legatees,"  also 
in  one  volume,  and  a  work  of  greatj  and 
similar,  though  inferior  merit,  to  the  former. 
It  is  the  story  of  the  proceedings  of  a  worthy 
Scottish  clergyman  and  his  family,  to  whom 
a  large  property  had  been  unexpectedly  be- 
queathed by  a  relation  in  India,  in  the  course 
of  their  visit  to  London  to  recover  this  prop- 
erty. The  patriarch  himself  and  his  wife, 
and  his  son  and  daughter,  who  form  the  party, 
all  write  copious  accounts  of  what  they  see, 
to  their  friends  in  Ayrshire — and  being  all 
Jowly  and  simply  bred,  and  quite  new  to  the 
scenes  in  which  they  are  now  introduced, 
make  up  among  them  a  very  entertaining 
miscellany,  of  original,  naive  and  preposterous 
observations.  The  idea  of  thus  inaking  a 
family  club,  ^s  it  were,  for  a  varied  and  often 
contradictory  account  of  the  same  objects — ■ 
each  tinging  the  picture  with  Lis  own  peculi- 
arities, and  unconsciously  drawing  his  own 
chal-acter  in  the  course'  of  the  description, 
was  first  exemplified,  we  believe,  in  the  Hum- 
phrey Clinker  of  Smollett,  and  has  been  since 
copied  with  success  in  the  Bath  Guide,  Paul's 
Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,  the  Fudge  Farhily, 
and  other  ingenious  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse.  Though  the  conception  of  the  Ayr- 
shire Legatees,  however,  is  not  new,  the  exe- 
cution and.  details  must  be  allowed  to  be 
original;  and,  along  with  a  good  deal  of 
twaddle,  and  too  much  vul^rity,  certainly 
display  ,very  considerable  powers  both  of 
humour,  invention,  and  acute' observation. 

The  author's  next  work  is  "The  Provost," 
which  is  decidedly  better  than  the  LegateeSj 
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and  on  a  level  nearly  with  the  Annals  of  the 
Parish.  There  is  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance, indeed,  it  appears  to  us,  in  the  char- 
acter of  the  two  Biographies :  for  if  we  sub- 
stitute the  love  of  jobbing  and  little  manage- 
ment, which  is  inseparable  from  the  situation 
of  a  magistrate  in  one  of  our  petty  Burghs, 
for  the  zeal  for  Presbyterian  discipline  which 
used  to  attach  to  our  orthodox  clergy,  and 
make  a  proper  allowance  for  the  opposite 
effects  of  their  respective  occupations,  we 
shall  find  a  good  deal  of  their  remaining  pe- 
culiarities common  to  both  those  personages, 
— the  same  kindness  of  nature  with  the  same 
tranquillity  of  temper — and  the  same  practi- 
cal sagacity,  with  a  similar  deficiency  of  large 
views  or  ingenious  speculations.  The  Provost, 
to  be  sure,  is  a  more  worldly  person  than  the 
Pastor,  and  makes  no  scruple  about  using  in- 
direct methods  to  obtairi  his  ends,  from  which 
the  simplicity  of  the  other  would  have  re- 
coiled;— but  his,  ends  are  not,  on  the  whole, 
unjust  or  dishonest ;  and  his  good  naSure,  and 
acute  simplicity,  with  the  Burghal  authority 
of  his  tone,  would  almost  incline  us  to  con- 
clude, that'  he  was  somehow  related  to  the 
celebrated  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie  of  the  Salt- 
market  !  The  style  of  his  narrative  is  ex- 
ceedingly meritorious ;  for  while  it  is  pitched 
on  the  self-same  key  of  picturesque  homeli- 
ness and  deliberate  method  with  that  of  the 
parish  Annalist,  it  is  curiously  distinguished 
from  it,  by  a  sensible  inferiority  in  literature, 
and  an  agreeable  intermixture  of  malafrops, 
and  other  figures  of  rhetoric  befitting  the 
composition  of  a  loyal  chief  magistrate.  By 
far  the  naost  remarkable  and  edifying  thing, 
however,  in  this  volume,  is  the  discovery, 
which  the  worthy  Provost  is  represented  as 
having  gradually  made,  of  the  necessity  of 
consulthig  public  opinion  in  his  later  transac- 
tions, and  the  impossibility  of  managing  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  the  present  times,  v.-ith  the  same 
barefaced  assertion,  and  brave  abuse,  of  au- 
thority, which  had  been  submitted  to  by  a 
less  instructed  generation.  As  we  cannot  but 
suspect,  that  this  great  truth  is  not  yet  suffi- 
ciently familiar  with  all,  in  authority  among 
us,  and  as  there  is  something  extremely  en- 
gaging in  the  Provost's  confession  of  his  slow 
and  reluctant  conversion,  arid  in  the  honest 
simplicity  with  which  he  avows  his  adherence 
to  the  principles  of  the  old  school  of  corrup- 
tfon,  though  convinced  that  the  manner  of 
adyancing  them  must  now  be  changed,  we 
are  tempted  to  extract  a  part  of  his  lucubra- 
tions on  this  interesting  subject.  After  notic- 
ing the  death  of  old  Bailie  M'Lucre,.he  lakes 
occasion  to  observe : — 

"  And  now  that  he  is  dead  and  gone,  and  also  all 
those  whom  I  found  conjunct  with  him,  when  I 
first  came  into  power  and  office,  I  may  venture  to 
say,  that  things  in  yon  former  limes  were  not  guided 
so  thoroughly  by  the  hartd  of  a  disinterested  integ- 
rity as  in  these  latter  years.  On  the  contrary,  it 
seemed  to  be  the  use  and  wont  of  men  in  public 
trusts,  to  think  (hey  were  free  to  indemnify  them- 
selves, in  a  left-handed  way,  for  ihe  time  and 
trouble  they  bestowed  in  the  same.  But  the  thing 
was  not  so  far  wrong  in  principle,  as  in  the  hiig- 
germuggering  way  in  which  it  was  done,  and  which 
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gave  to  it  a  guilty  colour,  that,  by  the  judicious 
stratagem  of  a  right  system,  it  would  never  have 
had.  And,  sooth  to  say,  through  the  whole  course 
of  my  public  life,  I  met  with  no  greater  difficullies 
and  trials,  than  in  cleansing  myself  from  the  old 
habitudes  of  office.  For  I  must,  in  verity,  confess, 
that  I  myself  partook,  in  a  degree,  at  my  beginning, 
of  the  caterpillar  nature,  &c. — While,  therefore,  I 
think  it  has  been  of  a  great  advantage _to  the  public 
to  have  survived  that  method  of  administration  in 
which  the  like  of  Bailie  M'Lucre  was  engendered, 
I  would  not  have  it  understood  that  I  think  the 
men  who  held  the  public  trust  in  those  days  a  whit 
less  honest  than  the  men  of  my  own  time.  The 
spirit  of  their  own  age  was  upon  them,  as  that  of 
ours  is  upon  us ;  and  their  vays  of  working  the 
wherry  entered  more  or  less  into  all  their  traffick- 
ing, whether  for  the  commonality,  or  for  their  own 
particular  behoof  and  advantage. 

"  I  have  been  thus  large  and  frank  in  my  re- 
flections anent  the  death  of  the  Bailie,  because, 
poor  man,  he  had  outlived  the  times  for  which  he 
was  qualified ;  and  instead  of  the  merriment  and 
jocularity  that  his  wily  by -hand  ways  used  to  cause 
among  Jiis  neighbours,  the  rising  generation  began 
to  pick  and  dab  at  him,  in  such  a  manner,  that,  had 
he  been -much  longer  spared,  it  is  to  be  feared  he 
would  not  have  been  allowed  to  enjoy  his  earnings 
both  with  ease  and  honour." 

The  Provost,  pp.  171—174. 

Accordingly,  afterwards,  when^  a  corps  of 
volunteers  was  raised  in  his  Burgh,  he  ob- 
serves— 

"  I  kept  myself  aloof  from  all  handling  in  the 
pecuniaries  of  the  business  ;  but  I  lent  a  friendly 
countenance  to  every  feasible  project  that  was  Ukely 
to  strengthen  the  confidence  of  the  King  in  the 
loyally  and  bravery  of  his  people.  For  by  this 
time  I  had  learnt,  that  there  was  a  wakerife  Com- 
mon Sense  abroad  among  the  opinions  of  men  ; 
and  that  the  secret  of  the  new  way  of  ruling  the 
world  was  to  follow,  not  to  control,  the  evident 
dictates  of  the  popular  voice  ;  and  I  soon  had  rea- 
son to  felicitate  myself  on  this  prudent  and  season- 
able discovery ;  for  it  won  me  great  reverence 
among  the  forward  young  men,  who  started  up  at 
the  call  of  their  country. — The  which,  as  I  tell 
frankly,. was  an  admonition  to  me,  that  the  peremp- 
tory will  of  authority  was  no  longer  sufficient  for 
the  rule  of  mankind ;  and,  therefore,  I  squared  my 
'after  conduct  more  by  a  deference  to  public  opinion, 
than  by  any  laid  down  maxims  and  principles  of  my 
own.  The  consequence  of  which  was,  that  my 
influence  still  continued  to  grow  and^ather  strength 
in  the  community,  and  I  was  enabled  to  accomplish 
many  things  that  my  predecessors  would  have 
thought  it  was  almost  beyond  the  compass  of  man 
to  undertake.'' — Ibid.  pp.  208 — 217. 

Upon  occasion  of  his  third  and  last  promo- 
motion  to  the  Provostry,  he  thus  records  his 
own  final  conversion. 

"  When  I  returned  hojne  to  my  own  house,  I 
retired  into  my  private  chamber  for  a  time,  to  con- 
sult with  myself  in  what  manner  my  deportment 
should  be  regulated  ;  for  I  was  conscious  that  here- 
tofore I  had  been  overly  governed  with  a  disposition 
to  do  things  my  own  way  ;  and  although  not  in  an 
avaricious  temper,  yet  something,  I  must  confess, 
with  a  sort  of  sinister  respect  for  my  own  interests. 
It  may  be,  that  standing  now  clear  and  free  of  the 
world,  I  had  less  incitement  to  be  so  grippy,  and  so 
was  thought  of  me,  I  very  well  know ;  but  in  so. 
briety  and  truth  I  conscientiously  affirm,  and  herein 
record,  that  I  had  lived  to  partake  of  the  purer  spirit 
which  the  great  mutations  of  the  age  had  conjured 
into  public  affairs  ;  and  I  saw  that  there  was  a  ne- 
cessity (o  carry  into  all  dealings  with  the  concerns 
'jf  the  community,  the  same  probity  which  helps  a 


man  to  prosperity,  in  the  sequestered  traffic  of  pri- 
vate ]\ie."—lhid.  pp.  315,  316. 

Trusting  that  these  lessons  from  a  person 
of  such  prudence,  experience,  and  loyalty 
will  not  be  lost  on  his  successors,  we  shall 
now  indulge  ourselves  by  quoting  a  few  speci- 
mens of  what  will  generally  be  regarded  as 
his  more  interesting  style ;  and,  with  our  usual 
predilection  for  the  tragic  vein,  shall  begin 
with  the  following  very  touching  account  of 
the  execution  of  a  fair  young  woman  for  the 
murder  of  her  new-born  infant. 

"  The  heinousness  of  the  crime  can  by  no  possi- 
bility be  lessened ;  but  the  beauty  of  the  mother, 
her  tender  years,  and  her  light-headedness,  had 
won  many  favourers,  and  there  was  a  great  leaning 
in  the  hearts  of  all  the  town  to  compassionate  her, 
especially  when  they  thought  of  the  ill  example  that 
had  been  set  to  her  in  the  walk  and  conversation  of 
her  mother.  It  was  not,  however,  within  the  power 
of  the  magistrates  to  overlook  the  accusation;  so 
we  were  obligated  to  cause  a  precognition  to  be 
taken,  and  the  search  left  no  doubt  of  the  wilfulness 
of  the  murder.  Jeanie  was  in  consequence  removed 
to  the  Tolbooth,  where  she  lay  till  the  Lords  were 
coming  to  Ayr,  when  she  was  sent  thither  to  stand 
her  trial  before  them  ;  but,  from  the  hour  she  did 
the  deed,  she  never  spoke. 

*'  Her  trial  was  a  short  procedure,  and  she  was 
cast  to  be  hanged — and  not  only  to  be  hanged,  but 
ordered  fo  be  executed  in  our  town,  and  her  body 
given  to  the  doctors  to  make  an  Atomy.  The  exe. 
cution  of  Jeanie  was  what  all  expected  would  hap- 
pen ;  but  when  the  news  reached  the  town  of  the 
other  parts  of  the  sentence,  the  wail  was  as  the 
sough  of  a  pestilence,  and  fain  would  the  council 
have  got  it  dispensed  with.  But  the  Lord  Advocate 
was  jiist  wud  at  the  crime,  both  because  there  had 
been  no  previous  concealment,  so  as  to  have  been 
an  extenuation  for  the  shame  of  the  birth,  and  be- 
cause Jeanie  would  neither  divulge  the  name  of  the 
father,  nor  make  answer  to  all  the  interrogatories 
that  were  put  to  her,  standing  at  the  bar  like  a 
dumbie,  and  looking  round  her,  and  at  the  judges, 
like  a  demented  creature — and  beautiful  as  a  Flan- 
ders baby  !  It  was  thought  by  many  that  her  ad- 
vocate might  have  made  great  use  of  her  visible 
consternation,  and  plead  that  she  was  by  herself; 
for  in  truth  she  had  every  appearance  of  being  so. 
He  was,  however,  a  dure  man,  no  doubt  well 
enough  versed  in  the  particulars  and  punctualities 
of  the  law  for  an  ordinary  plea,  but  no  of  the  right 
sort  of  knowledge  and  talent  to  take  up  the  case 
of  a  forlorn  lassie,  misled  by  ill  example  and  a  win- 
some nature,  and  clothed  in  the  allurement  of  love- 
liness, as  the  judge  himself  said  to  the  jury. 

"  On  the  night  before  the  day  of  execution,  she 
was  brought  over  in  a  chaise  from  Ayr  between 
two  town-officers,  and  placed  again  in  our  hands, 
and  still  she  never  spoke.-  Nothing  could  exceed 
the  compassion  that  every  one  had  for  poor  Jeanie ; 
so  she  was  na  committed  to  a  common  cell,  but 
laid  in  the  council  room,  where  the  ladies  of  the 
town  made  up  a  comfortable  bed  for  her,  and  some 
of  them  sat  up  all  night  and  prayed  for  her:  But 
her  thoughts  were  gone,  and  she  sat  silent.  In  the 
morning,  by  break  of  day,  her  wanton  mother  that 
had  been  trolloping  in  Glasgow  came  to  the  Tol- 
booth door,  and  made  a  dreadful  wally  waeing ;  and 
the  ladies  were  obligated,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  to 
bid  her  be  let  in.  But  Jeanie  noticed  her  not,  still 
sitting  with  her  eyes  cast  down,  wailing  the  coming 
on  ofthe  hour  of  her  doom. 

"  There  had  not  been  an  execution  in  (be  town 
in  the  memory  ofthe  oldest  person  then  living;  the 
last  that  sufTered  was  one  of  the  martyrs  in  the 
time  ofthe  persecution,  so  that  we  were  not  skilled 
in  the  business,  and  had  besides  no  hangman,  bul 
were  necessitated  to  borrow  the  Ayr  one.    Indeed, 
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T  being  the  youngest  bailie,  was  in  t-error  that  the 
obligation  might  have  fallen  on  me.  A  scaffold 
was  erected  at  the  Tron  just  under  the  Tolbooth 
windows,  by  Thomas  Gimblet,  the  Masier-of-work, 
who  had  a  good  penny  of  profit  by  the  job ;  for  he 
contracted  with  the  town  council,  and  had  the  boards 
after  the  business  was  done  to  the  bargain ;  but 
Thomas  yvas  then  deacon  of  the  wrights,  and  him- 
self a  member  of  our  body. 

"  At  the  hour  appointed,  Jeanie,  dressed  in  white, 
was  led  out  by  the  town-officers,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  ftiagistrates  from  among  the  ladies,  with  her 
hands  tied  behind  her  with  a  black  ribbon.  At  the 
first  sight  of  hei"  at  the  Tolbooth  stairhead,  a  uni- 
versal sob  rose  from  all  the  multitude,  and  the  stern- 
est ee  could  na  refrain  from  shedding  a  tear.  We 
marched  slowly  down  the  stair,  and  on  to  the  foot 
of  the  scaffold,  where  her  younger  brother,  Willy, 
that  was  stable-boy  at  my  lord's,  was  standing  by 
himself,  in  an  open  ring  made  round  him  in  the 
Crowd ;  every  one  compassionating  the  dejected 
laddie,  for  he  was  a  fine  youth,  and  of  an  orderly 
spirit.  As  his  sister  came  towards  the  foot  of  the 
ladder,  he  ran  towards  her,  and  embraced  her  with 
a  wail  of  sorrow  that  melted  every  heart,  and  made 
us  all  stop  in  the  middle  of  our  solemnity.  Jeanie 
looked  at  him  (for  her  hands  were  tied),  and  a  silent 
tear  was  seen  to  drop  from  her  ch^ek.  But  in  the 
course  of  little  more  than  a  minute,  all  was  quiet, 
and  we  prtceeded  to  ascend  the  scaffold.  Willy, 
who  had  by  this  time  dried  his  eyes^  went  up  with 
us,  and  when  Mr.  Pittle  had  said  the  prayer,  and 
sung  the  psalm;  m  which  the  whole  multitude  join- 
ed, as  it  were  with  the  contrition  of  sorrow,  the 
hangman  stepped  forward  to  put  on  the  fatal  cap, 
but  Willy  took  it  out  of  his  hand,  and  placed  it  on 
his  sister  himself,  and  then  kneeling  down,  wi^i  his 
hack  towards  her,  closing  his  eyes  and  shutting  his 
ears  with  his  hands,  he  saw  not  nor  heard  when 
she  was  launched  into  et^nity  ! 

"  When  the  awful  act  was  over,  and  the  stir  was 
for  the  magistrates  to  return,  and  the  body  to  be 
cut  down,  poor  Willy  rose,  ^nd,  without  looking 
round,  went  down  the  steps  of  the  scaffold;  the 
multitude  made  a  lane  for  him  to  pass,  and  he  went 
on  through  them  hiding  his  face,  and  gaed  straight 
out  of  the  town." — The  Provost,  pp.  67 — 73. 

This  is  longer  than  we  had  expected — and 
therefore,  omitting  all  the  stories  of  his  wiles 
and  jocosities,  we  shall  take  our  leave  of  the 
Provost,  with  his  very  pathetic  and  picturesque 
description  of  the  catastrophe  of  the  Windy 
Yule,  which  we  think  would  not  discredit  the 
pen  of  the  great  novelist  himself. 

"  In  the  morning,  the  weather  was  blasty  arid 
sleety,  waxing  more  and  more  tempestuous,  till 
about  mid-day,  when  the  wind  checked  suddenly 
round  from  the  nor-east  to  the  sou-west,  and  blew 
a  gale,  as  if  the  prince  of  the  powers  of  the  air  was 
doing  his  utmost  to  work  mischidf  The  rain  blat- 
tered, the  windows  clattered,  the  shop  shutters  flap- 
ped, pigs  from  the  lum-heads  came  rattling  down 
like  thunder-claps,  and  the  skies  were  dismal  both 
with  cloud  and  carry.  Yet,  for  all  that,  there  was 
in  the  streets  a  stir  and  a  busy  visitation  JDetween 
neighbours,  and  every  one  went  to  their  high  win- 
dows to  look  at  the  five  poor  barks,  that  were  wars- 
ling  against  the  strong  arm  of  the  elements  of  the 
storm  and  the  ocean. 

"  Still  the  lift  gloomed,  and  the  wind  roared ;  and 
it  was  as  doleful  a  sight  as  ever  was  seen  in  any 
town  afflicted  with  calamity,  to  see  the  sailor's 
wives,  with  their  red  cloaks  about  their  heads,  fol- 
lowed by  their  hirpUng  and  disconsolate  bairns, 
going  one  after  another  to  the  kirkyard,  to  look  at 
the  v«ssels  where  their  helpless  breadwinners  were 
battling  with  the  fempest.  My  heart  was  really 
sorrowful,  and  full  of  a  sore  anxiety  to  think  of 
what  might  happen  tonhe  town,  whereof  so  many 
were  in  peril,  and  to  whom  no  human  magistracy 


could  extend  the  arm  of  protection.  Seeing  no 
abatement  of  the  wrath  of  heaven,  that  howled 
and  roared  around  us,  I  put  on  my  big  coat,  and 
taking  my  staff  in  my  hand,  having  tied  down  my 
hat  with  a  ^ijk  handkerchief,  towards  gloaming  1 
walked  likewise  to  the  kirkyard,  where  I  beheld 
such  an  assemblage  of  sorrow,  as  few  men  in  situ- 
ation have  ever  been  put  to  the  trial  to  witness. 

"In  the  lea  of  the  kirk  many  hundreds  of  the 
town_were  gathered  together;  but  there  was  no 
discourse  among  them.  The  major  part  were  sai- 
lors' wives  and  weans,  and  at  every  new  thud  of 
the  blast,  a  sob  rose,  and  the  mothers  drew  their 
bairns  closer  in  about  them,  as  if  they  saw  the 
visible  hand  of  a  foe  raised  to  smite  them.  Apart 
from  the  multitude,  I  observed  three  or  four  young 
lasses,  standing  behind  the  Whjnnyhill  families' 
tomb,  and  I  jealoused  that  they  had  joes  in  the 
ships,  for  they  often  looked  to  the  bay,  with  long 
necks  and  sad  faces,  from  behind  the  monunient. 
But  of  all  the  piteous  objects  there,  on  that  doleful 
evening,  none  troubled  my  thoughts  more  than 
three  motherless  children,  that  belonged  to  ihe 
mate  of  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  jeopardy.  He 
was  an  Englishman  that  had  been  settled  some 
years  in  the  town,  where  his  family  had  neither 
kith  nor  kin;  and  his  wife  having  died  about  a 
month  befbre,  the  bairns,  of  whom  the  eldest  was 
but  nine  or  so,  were  friendless  «iiough,  though 
both  my  gudewife,  and  other  well-disposed  ladies, 
paid  them  all  manner  of  attention  till  their  father 
would  come  home.  The  three  poor  little  things, 
knowing  that  he  was  in  one  of  the  ships,  had  been 
often  oat  and  anxious,  and  they  were  then  sitting 
under  the  lea  of  a  headstone,  near  their  mother's 
grave,  ehittering  and  creeping  closer  and  closer  at 
every  squall !  Never  was  such  an  orphan-like 
sight  seen. 

"  When  it  began  to  be  so  dark,  that  the  vessels 
could  no  longer  be  discerned  from  thexhurchyard, 
many  went  down  to  the  shore,  apd  I  tookithe  three 
babies  home  with  me,  and  Mrs.  Pawkie  made  tea 
for  them,  and  they  soon  began  to  play  with  our  own 
younger  children,  in  blythe  forgetfulness  of  the 
storm ;  every  now  and  then,  however,  the  eldest 
of  them,  when  the  shutters  rattled,  and  the  lum- 
head  roared,  would  pause  in  his  innocent  daffing, 
and  cower  in  toward^  Mrs,  Pawkie,  as  if  he  waa 
daunted,  and  dismayed  "by  something  he  knew  not 
what. 

"  Many  a  one  that  night  walked  the  sounding 
shore  in  sorrow,  and  fires  were  lighted  along  it  to  a 
great  extent,  but  the  darkness  and  the  noise  of  the 
raging  deep,  and  the  howling  wind,  never  intermit- 
ted itill  about  midnight;  at  which  time  a  message 
was  brought  to  me,  that  it  might  be  needful  to  send 
a  guard  of  soldiers  to  the  beach,  for  that  broken 
masts  and  tackle  had  come  in,  and  that  surely  some 
of  the  barks  had  perished.  I  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing this  suggestion,  which  was  made  to  me  by  one 
of  the  owners  of  the  Louping  Meg;  and  to  show 
tliat  I  sincerely  sympathised-  with  all  those  in  afflic- 
tion, I  rose  and  dressed  myself,  arrd  went  down  to 
the  shore,  where  I  directed  several  old  boats  to  be 
drawn  up  by  the  fires,  and  blankets  to  be  brought, 
and  cordials  [irepared,  for  them  that  might  be  spared 
with  life  to  reach  the  land ;  and  I  walked  the  beach 
with  the  mourners  till  the  morning. 

"  As  the  day  dawned,  the  wind  began  to  abate 
in  its  violence,  and  to  wear  away  from  the  sou-west 
into  the  noril ;  but  it  was  soon  discovered,  that 
some  of  the  vessels  with  the  corn  had  perished ! 
for  the  first  thing  seen,  was  a,  long  fringe  of  tangle 
and  grain,  along  the  line  of  the  highwaier  rnark, 
and  every  one  strained  with  greedy  and  grieved 
eyes,  as  the  daylight  brightened,  to  discover  which 
had  suffered.  But  I  can  proceed  no  farther  with 
the  dismal  recital  of  that  doleful  morning !  Let  ii 
suffice  here  to  be  known,  that,  through  the  haze, 
we  at  last  saw  three  of  the  vessels  lying  on  their 
beam-ends,  with  their  masts  broken,  and  the  waves 
riding  Uke  the  furious  horses  of  destruction  over 
them.    What  had  become  of  the  other  two,  was 
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never  known  ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  they  had 
foundered  at  their  anchors,  and  that  all  on  board 
perished. 

"  The  day  being  now  Sabbath,  and  the  whole 
town  idle,  every  body  in  a  manner  was  down  on 
the  beach,  to  help,  and  mourn,  as  the  bodies,  one 
after  another,  were  cast  out  by  the  waves.  Alas  ! 
few  were  the  better  of  my  provident  preparation, 
and  it  was  a  thing  not  to  be  described,  to  see.  for 
more  than  a  mile  along  the  coast,  ihe  new-made 
widows  and  fatherless  bairns,  mourning  and  weep- 
ing over  the  corpses  of  those  they  loved  !  Seventeen 
bodies  were,  before  ten  o'clock,  carried  to  the  deso- 
lated dwellings  of  their  famiheg;  and  when  old 
Thomas  Pull,  the  betherel,  went  to  ring  the  bell 
for  public  worship,  such  was  the  universal  sorrow 
of  the  town,  that  Nanse  Donsie,  an  idiot  natural, 
ran  up  the  sireet  to  stop  him,  crving,  in  the  voice 
of  a  pardonable  desperation,  *  Wha,  in  sic  a  time, 
can  praise  the  Lord  I'  " — The  Provost,  pp.  177-184. 

The  next  work  on  our  list  is  the  history  of 
"Sir  Andrew  Wylie,"  in  three  volumes — and 
this,  we  must  say,  is  not  nearly  so  good  as  any 
of  the  former.  It  contains,  however,  many 
passages  of  great  interest  and  originality,  and 
displays,  throughout,  a  power  which  we  think 
ought  naturally  to  have  produced  something 
better;  but  the  story  is  clumsily  and  heavily 
managed,  and  the  personages  of  polite  life 
very  unsuccessfully  dealt  with.  The  author's 
great  error,  we  suspect,  was  in  resolving  to 
have  three  volumes  instead  of  one — and  his 
writing,  which  was  full  of  spirit,  while  he 
was  labouring  to  confine  his  ideas  within  the 
space  assigned  to  them,  seems  to  haye  be- 
come flat  and  languid,  the  moment  his  task 
was  to  find  matter  to  till  that  space. 

His  next  publication,  however,  though  only 
in  one  volume,  is  undoubtedly  the  worst  of 
the  whole — we  allude  to  the  thing  called  the 
"  The  Steam-Boat,"  which  has  really  no  merit 
at  all-;  and  should  never  have  been  trans- 
planted from  the  Magazine  in  which  we  are 
informed  it  first  made  its  appearance.  With 
the  exception  of  some  trash  about  the  Corona- 
tion, which  nobody  of  course  could  ever  look 
at  three  months  after  the  thing  itself  was 
over,  it  consists  of  a  series  of  vulgar  stories, 
with  little  either  of  probability  or  originality 
to  recommend  them.  The  attempt  at  a  paral- 
lel or  paraphrase  on  the  story  of  Jeanie  Deans, 
is,  without  any  exception,  the  boldest  and  the 
most  unsuccessful  speculation  we  have  ever 
seen  in  literary  adventure. 

The  piece  that  follows,  though  in  three 
volumes,  is  of  a  far  higher  order — and  though 
in  many  points  unnatural,  and  on  the  whole 
rather  tedious,  is  a  work  undoubtedly  of  no 
ordinary  merit.  We  mean  "  The  Entail."  It 
contains  many  strong  pictures,  much  sarcastic 
observation,  and  a  great  deal  of  native  and 
effective  humour,  though  too  often  debased 
by  a  tone  of  wilful  vulgarity.  The  ultimate 
conversion  of  the  Entailer  himself  into  a 
sublime  and  sentimental  personage,  is  a  little 
too  romantic — the  history  of  poor  Watty,  the 
innocent  imbecile,  and  his  Betty  Bodle,  is 
perhaps  the  best  full-length  narrative — and 
the  drowning  of  honest  Mr.  Walkinshaw  the 
most  powerful  single  sketch  in  the  work.  We 
can  afford  to  make  no  extracts. 

''Rmgan  Gilhaize  "  also  in  three  volumes, 


is  the  last,  in  so  far  as  we  .know,  of  this  ready 
writer's  publications;  and  is  a  bold  attempt 
to  emulate  the  fame  of  the  Historical  novels 
of  his  origirial;  and  to  combine  a  striking 
sketch  of  great  public  occurrences,  with  the 
details  of  individual  adventure.  By  the  as- 
sistance of  his  grandfather's  recollections, 
which  fill  nearly  half  the  book,  the  herb  con- 
trives to  embrace  the  period  both  of  the  Ref- 
ormation from  Popery,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen 
Mary,.and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  Covenanters 
from  that  of  King  Charles  till  the  Revolution. 
But  with  all  the  benefit  of  this  wide  range, 
and  the  interest  of  those  great  events,  we 
cannot  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
a  good  book ;  or  shown  any  spark  of  that  spirit 
which  glows  in  the  pages  of  Waverley  and 
Old  Mortality.  The  work,  however,  is  written 
with  labour  and  care :  and,  besides  a  full  nar- 
rative of  all  the  remarkable  passages  of  our 
ecclesiastical  story,  from  the  burning  of  Mr. 
Wishart  at  St.  Andrew's,  to  the  death  of  Dun- 
dee at  Killicrankie,  contains  some  animated 
and  poetical  descriptions  of  natural  scenery, 
and  a  fevy  sweet  pictures  of  humble  virtue 
and  piety.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  is  a, 
heavy  work — and  proves  conclusively,  that 
the  genius  of  the  author  lies  much  more  in 
the  quieter  walks  of  humorous  simplicity,  in- 
termixed with  humble  pathos,  than  the  lofty 
paths  of  enthusiasm  or  heroic  emotion.  In 
the  first  part  we  meet  with  nothing  new  or 
remarkable,  but  the  picture  of  the  Archbishop 
of  St.  Andrews'  luxurious  dalliance  wiih  his 
paramour,  and  of  the  bitter  penitence  and 
tragical  death  of  that  fair  victim  of  his  seduc- 
tions, both  which  are  sketched  with  consider- 
able power  and  effect.  In  the  latter  part, 
there  is  some  good  and  minute  description  of 
the  perils  and  sufferings  which  beset  the  poor 
fugitive  Covenanters,  in  the  days  of  their  long 
and  inhuman  persecution.  The  cruel  desola- 
tion of  Gilhaize's  own  household  is  also  given 
with  great  force  and  pathos ;  as  well  as  the  de- 
scription of  that  irresistible  impulse  of  zeal  and 
vengeance  that  drives  the  sad  survivor  to  rush 
alone  to  the  field  of  Killicrankie,  and  to  repay 
at  last,  on  the  head  of  the  slaughtered  victor 
of  that  fightjihe  accumulated  wrongs  and  op- 
pressions of  his  race.  But  still  the  book  is  tire- 
some, and  without  effect.  The  narrative.is  nei- 
ther pleasing  nor  probable,  and  the  calamities 
are  too  numerous,  and  too  much  alike;  while 
the  uniformity  of  the  tone  of  actual  suffering 
and  dim  religious  hope,  weighs  like  a  load  on 
the  spirit  of  the  reader.  There  is  no  interest- 
ing complication  of  events  or  adventure,  and 
no  animating  development  or  catastrophe.  In 
short,  the  author  has  evidently  gone  beyona 
his  means  in  entering  the  lists  with  the  master 
of  historical  romance ;  and  must  be  contented, 
hereafter,  to  follow  his  footsteps  in  the  more 
approachable  parts  of  his  career. 

Of  the  other  set  of  publications  before  us, 
"  Valerius"  is  the  first  in  point  of  date ;  and 
the  most  original  in  conception  and  design. 
It  is  a  Roman  story,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid 
in  the  first  age  of  Christianity ;  and  its  object 
seems  to  be,  partly  to  present  us  with  a  living 
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picture  of  the  manners  and  characters  of  those 
ancient  times,  and,  partly  to  trace'  the  effects 
of  the  true  faith  on  the  feelings  and  affections 
of  those  who, first  embraced  it,  in  the  dangers 
and  darkness  of  expiring  Paganism.  It  is  a 
work  to  be  excepted  certainly  from  our  gene- 
ral  remark,  that  the  productions  before  us 
were  imitations  of  the  celebrated  novels  to 
which  we  have  so  often  made  reference,  and 
their  authors  disciples  of  that  great  school. 
Such  as  it  is,  Valerius  is  undoubtedly  original ; 
or  at  least  owes  nothing  to  that  new  souice  of 
inspiration,.  It  would  be  more  plausible  to 
say,  that  the  author  had  borrowed  something 
from  the  travels  of  Anacharsis,  or  the  ancient 
romance  of  Heliodorus  and  Charielea — or  the 
later  effusions  of  M.  Chateaubriand.  In  the 
main,  however,  it  is  original;  and  it  is  written 
with  very  considerable  power  and  boldne.ss. 
But  we  cannot,  on  the  whole,  say  that  it  has 
been  successful;  and  even  greater  powers 
could  not  have  insured  success  for  such  an 
undertakirfg.  We  must  know  the  daily  life 
and  ordinary  habits  of  the  people  in  whose 
domestic  adventures  we  take,  an  interest : — , 
and  we  really  know  nothing  of  the  life  and 
habits  of  the  ancient  Eomans  and  primitive 
Christians.  We  may  patch  together  a  cento 
out  of  old  books,  and  pretend  that  it  exhibits 
a  view  of  their  manners. and  conversation: 
But  the  truth  is,  that  all  that  is  authentic  in 
such  a  compilation  can  amount  only  to  a  few 
fragments  of  such  a,  picture;  and  that  any 
thing  like  a  complete  and  living  portrait  must 
be  made  up  by  conjecture,  and  inferences 
drawn  at  hazard.  Accordingly,  the  work  be- 
fore us  consists  alternately  of  enlarged  tran- 
scripts of  particular  acts  and  usages,  of  which 
accounts  have  ,been-  accidentally  transmitted 
to  us,  and  details  of  dialogue  and  observation 
in  which  there  is  nothing  antique  or  Roman 
but  the  names, — and  in  reference  to  which, 
the  assumed  time  and  place  of  the  action  is 
felt  as  a  mere  embarrassment  and  absurdity. 
To  avoid  or  disguise  this  awkwardness,  the 
only  resource  seems  to  be,  to  take  shelter  in 
a  vague  generality  of  talk  and  description, — 
and  to  save  the  detection  of  the  modern  in 
his  masquerade  of  antiquity,  by  abstaining 
from  every  thing  that  is  truly  characteristic 
either  of  the  one  age  or  the  other,  and  conse- 
quently from  every  thing  by  which  either 
character  or  manners  can  be  effectually  de- 
lineated or  distinguished.  The  very  style  of 
the  work  before  us  affords  a  curious  example 
of  the  necessity  of  this  timid  indefiniteness, 
under  such  circumstances,  and  of  its  awkward 
effect.  To  exclude  the  tone  of  modem  times, 
it  is  without  idiom,  without  familiarity,  with- 
out any  of  those  natural  marks  by  which 
alone  either  individuality  of  character,  or  the 
stamp  and  pressure  of  the  time,  can  possibly 
be  conveyed, — and  runs  on,  even  in  the  gay 
and  satirical  passages,  in  a  rumbling,  round- 
about, rhetorical  measure,  like  a  translation 
from  solemn  Latin,  or  some  such  academical 
exercitation.  It  is  an  attempt,  in  short,  which, 
though  creditable  to  the  spirit  and  talents  of 
the  author,  we  think  he  has  done  wisely  in 
not  seeking  to  repeat^ — and  which,  though  it 


has  not  failed  through  any  deficiency  of  his, 
has  been  prevented;  we  think,  from  succeed- 
ing by  the  very  nature  of  the  subject. 

The  next  in  order,  we  believe,  is  "  Lights 
and  Shadows  of  Scottish  Life."— an  affected, 
or  at  least  too  poetical  a  title, — and,  standing 
before  a  book,  not  very  natural,  but  bright 
with  the  lights  of  poetry.  It  is  a  colleolion 
of .  twenty-five  stories  or  little  pieces,  half 
novels  half  idylls,  characteristic  of  Scottish 
scenery  and  manners — mostly  pathetic,  and 
mostly  too  favourable  to  the  country  to  which 
they  relate.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  we 
think,  very  beautifully  and.  sweetly  written, 
and  in  a  soft  spirit  of  humanity  and  gentleneas. 
But  the-  style  is  too  elaborate  and  uniform ; — 
there  is  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  weakiiess 
and  commonplace  in  the  passages  that  are 
most  emphatically  expressed, — -and  the  poet- 
ical heightenings  are  often  introduced  where 
they  hurt  both  the  truth  and  the  simplicity  of 
the  picture.  Still,  however,  they  have  their 
foundation  in  a  fine  sense  of  the  peculiarities 
of  our  national  character  and  scenery,  and  a 
deep  feeling  of  their  excellence  and  beauty — 
and,  though  not  executed  according, to  the  dic- 
tates of  a  severe  or  correct  taste,  nor  calcu- 
lated to  make  much  impression  on  those  who 
have  studied  men  and  books,  "  with  a  learned 
spirit  of  observation,"  are  yet  well  fitted  to 
minister  delight  to  less  fastidious  spirits, — 
and  to  revive,  in  many  world-wearied  hearts, 
those  illusions  which  had  only  been  succeeded 
by  illusions  less  innocent  and  attractive,  and 
those  affections  in  which  alone  there  is  neither 
illusion  nor  disappointment. 

As  the  aiithor's  style  of  narration  is  rather 
copioas,  we  cannot  now  afford  to  present  our 
readers  with  any  of  his  stories — but,  as  a 
specimen  of  his  tone  and  manner  of  composi- 
tion, we  may  venture  on  one  or  two  of  his  in- 
troductory descriptions.  The  following,  of  a 
snowy  morning,  is  not  the  least  characteristic, 

"  It  was  on  afierpe  and  howling  winter  day  that 
I  was  crossing  the  dreary  moor  of  Auchindown,  on 
my  way  to  the  Manse  of  that  parish,  a  solitary  pe- 
destrian. The  snow,  Which  had  been  incessantly 
falling  for  a  week  past,  was  drifted  into  beautiful 
but  darigeroua  wreaths,  far  and  wide,  over  the 
melartcholy  expanse — and  the  scene  kept  visibly 
shifting'  beforfe  me,  as  the  strong  wind  that  blew 
from  every  point  of  the  compass  struck  the  dazzling 
masses,  and  heaved  them  up  and  down  in  endless 
transformation.  There  was  something  inspiriting 
in  the  labour  with  which,  in  the  buoyant  strength 
of  youth,  I  forced  my  way  through  the  storm — and 
I  could  not  but  enjoy  those  gleamings  of  sunlight 
that  ever  and  anon  burst  through  some  unexpected 
opening  in  the  sky,  and  gave  a  character  of  cheer- 
fulness, and  even  warmth,  to  the  sides  or  summits 
of  the  stricken  hills.  As  the  momentary  cessations 
of  the  sharp  drift  allowed  my  eyes  to  look  onwards 
and  Biround,  I  saw  here  and  there  up  the  little  open- 
ing valleys,  cottages  jiist  visible  beneath  the  black 
stems  of  their  snow-Covered  clumps  of  trees,  or  be. 
side  some' small  spot  of  green  pasture  kept  open  foi 
the  sheep.  These  intimations  of  life  and  happiness 
came  delightfully  to  me  in  the  midst  of  the  desola- 
tion; anti  ,the  barking  of  a  doe,  attending  somo 
Shepherd  in  his  quest  on  the  hill,  put  fresh  vigbur 
into  my  limbs,  telling  me  that,  lohely  as  I  seemed 
to  be,  I  was  Burroundfed  by  cheerful  though  unseen 
company,  and  that  I  was  not  the  only  wanderer 
over  the  snows. 
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"As  I  walked  along,  my  mind  was  insensibly 
filled  with  a  crowd  of  pleasant  images  of  rural  win- 
ter life,  that  helped  me  gladly  onwards  over  many 
miles  of  moor.  I  thought  of  the  severe  but  cheerful 
labours  of  ihe  barn — ihe  mending  of  farm-gear  by 
the  fireside — the  wheel  turned  by  the  foot  of  old 
age,  less  for  gain  than  as  a  thrifty  pastirae^the'skil- 
ful  mother,  making  '  auld  claes  look  amaist  as 
weel's  the  new' — the  ballad  unconsciously  listened 
to  by  the  family,  all  busy  at  their  own  tasks  round 
the  singing  maiden — the  old  -traditionary  tale  told 
by  some  wayfarer  hospitably  housed  till  the  storm 
should  blow  by — the  unexpected visitof  neighbours, 
on  need  or  friendship — or  the  footstep  of  lover  un- 
deterred by  the  snow-drifts  that  have  buried  up  his 
flocks ; — but  above  all,  I  thought  of  those  hours  of 
religious  worship  that  have  not  yet  escaped  from 
the  domestic  life  of  the  Peasantry  of  Scotland — of 
the  sound  of  psalms  that  the  depth  of  snow  cannot 
deaden  to  the  ear  of  Him  to  whom  they,  are  chanted 
— and  of  that  sublime  Sabbath-keeping,  which,  on 
days  too  tempestuous  for  the  kirk,  changes  the  cot- 
tage of  the  Shepherd  into  the  Temple  of  God. 

"  With  such  glad  and  peaceful  images  in  my 
heart,  I  travelled  along  that  dreary  moor,  with  the 
cutting  wind  in  my  face,  and  my  feet  sinking  in  the 
snow,  or  sliding  on  the  hard  blue  ice  beneath  it — as 
cheerfully  as  1  ever  walked  in  the  dewy  warmth 
of  a  summer  morning,  through  fields  of  fragrance 
and  of  flowers.  And  now  I  could  discern,  within 
half  an  hour's  walk  before  me,  the  spire  of  the 
church,  close  to  which  stood  the  Manse  of  my  aged 
friend  and  benefactor.  My  heart  burned  within  me 
as  a  sudden  gleam  of  stormy  sunlight  tipt  it  with 
fire — and,  I  felt,  at  that  moment,  an  inexpressible 
sense  of  the  sublimity  of  the  character  of  that  gray- 
headed  Shepherd  who  had,  for  fifty  years,  abode  in 
the  wilderness,  keeping  together  his  own  happy 
little  Rock."— Lights  and  Shadows,  pp.  131—133. 

The  next,  of  a  summer  storm  among  the 
mountains,  is  equally  national  and  appropriate. 

"  An  enormous  thunder-cloud  had  lain  all  day 
over  Ben-Nevis,  shrouding  its  summit  in  thick 
darkness,  blackening  its  sides  and  base,  wherever 
they  were  beheld  from  the  surrounding  country, 
with  masses  of  deep  shadow,  and  especially  flinging 
down  a  weight  of  gloom  upon  that  magnificent  Glen 
that  bears  the  same  name  with  the  Mountain ;  till 
now  the  afternoon  was  like  twilight,  and  the  voice 
of  all  the  streams  was  distinct  in  the  breathlessness 
of  the  vast  solitary  hollow.  The  inhabitants  of  all 
the  straths,  vales,  glens,  and  dells,  round  and  about 
the  Monarch  of  Scottish  mountains,  had,  during 
each  successive  hour,  been  expecting  the  roar  of 
thunder  and  the  deluge  of  rain  ;  but  the  huge  con- 
glomeration of  lowering  clouds  would  not  rend 
asunder,  although  it  was  certain  that  a  calm  blue 
sky  could  not  be  restored  till  all  that  dreadful  as- 
semblage had  melted  away  into  torrents,  or  been 
driven  ofT  by  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea.  All  the 
cattle  on  the  hillsr«na  on  the  hollows,  stood  still  or 
lay  down  in  their  fear, — the  wild  deer  sought  in 
herds  the  shelter  of  the  pine-covered  clifis— the 
raven  hushed  his  hoarse  croak  in  some  grim  cavern, 
and  the  eagle  left  the  dreadful  silence  of  the  upper 
heavens.  Now  and  then  the  shepherds  looked 
from  their  huts,  while  the  shadow  of  the  thunder- 
clouds deepened  the  hues  of  their  plaids  and  tar- 
tans !  and  at  every  creaking  of  the  heavy  branches 
of  the  pines,  or  wide-armed  oaks  in  the  solitude  of 
their  inaccessible  birth-place,  the  hearts  of  the  lone- 
ly dwellers  quaked,  and  they  lifted  up  their  eyes  to 
see  Ihe  first  wide  flash — the  disparting  of  the  masses 
of  darkness — and  paused  to  hear  the  lohg  loud  rat- 
tle of  heaven's  artillery  shaking  the  foundation  of 
the  everlasting  mountains.     But  all  was  yet  silent. 

"  The  peal  came  at  last !  and  it  seemed  as  if  an 
earthquake  had  smote  the  silence.  Not  a  tree — not 
a  blade  of  grass  moved ;  but  the  blow  stunned,  as 
it  were,  the  heart  of  the  solid  globe.  Then  was 
^lere  a  low,  wild,  whispering,  wailing  voice,  as  of 


many  spirits  all  joining  togetner  from  every  point 
of  heaven  :  It  died  away — and  then  the  rushing  of 
rain  was  heard  through  the  darkness ;  and,  in  a  few 
minutes,  down  came  all  the  mountain  torrents  in 
their  power,  and  the  sides  of  all  the  steeps  were 
suddenly  sheeted,  far  and  wide,  with  waterfalls. 
The  element  of  water  was  let  loose  to  run  its  re- 
joicing race — and  thai  of  fire  lent  it  illuniinalion, 
whether  siyeeping  in  floods  along  the  great  open 
straths,  or  tumbling  in  cataracts  from  cliffs  over- 
hanging the  eagle's  eyrie. 

"  Great  rivers  were  suddenly  flooded — and  the 
little  mountain  rivulets,  a  few  minlites  before  only 
silver  threads,  and  in  whose  fairybasinsthe  minnow- 
played,  were  now  scarcely  fordable  to  shepherd's 
feet.  It  was,  time  for  the  strongest  to  take  shelter, 
and  none  now  would  have  liked  to  issue  from  it; 
for  while  there  was  real  danger  to  life  and  limb  in 
the  many  ranging  torrents,  and  in  the  lightning's 
flash,  the  imagination  and  the  soul  themselves  were 
touched  with  awe  in  the  long  resounding  glens,  and 
beneath  the  savage  scowl  of  the  angry  sky. 

"  It  was  not  a  time  to  be  abroad ;  Yet  all  by 
herself  was  hastening  down  Glen-Nevis,  from  a 
ehealingfar  up  the  river,  a  little  Girl,  not  more  than 
twelve  years  of  age — in  truth,  a  very  child.  Grief 
and  fear,  not  for  herself,  but  for  another,  bore  her 
along  as  upon  wings,  through  the  storm ;  she 
crossed  rivulets  from  which,  on  any  other  occasion, 
she  would  have  turned  back  trembhng ;  and  she 
did  not  even  hear  many  of  the  crashes  of  thuniier 
that  smote  the  smoking  hills.  Som'etimes  at  a 
fiercer  flash  of  lightning  she  just  lifted  her  hand  to 
her  dazzled  eyes,  and  tnen,  unappalled-,  hurried  on 
through  the  hot  and  Sulphurous  air.  Had  she  been 
a  maiden  of  that  tender  age  from  village  or  ciiy,  her 
course  would  soon  have  been  fatally  slept  shoft; 
but  she  had  been  born  among  the  hills ;  had  first 
learned  to  walk  among  the  heather,  holding  by  its 
blooming  branches,  and  many  and  many  a  solitary 
mile  had  she  tripped,  young  as  she  was,  over  mos« 
and  moor,  glen  and  mountain,  even  like  the  roe  that 
had  its  lair  in  the  coppice  beside  her  own  beloved 
Shealing."— i6ia.  pp.  369—372. 

We  must  add  a  part  of  the  story  of  a  fair 
child's  sickness,  in  the  family  of  one  of  our 
cheerful  and  pious  cottagers. 

"  The  surgeon  of  the  parish  lived  some  miles  dis- 
tant, but  they  expected  him  now  every  moment, 
and  many  a  wistful  look  was  directed  by  tearful  eyes 
along  the  moor.  The  daughter,  who  was  out  at 
service,  came  anxiously  home  on  this  night,  the 
only  one  that  could  be  allowed  her,  for  tne  poor 
must  work  in  their  grief,  and  servants  must  do  their 
duty  to  those  whose  bread  they  eat,  even  when  na- 
ture is  sick, — sick  at  heart.  Another  of  the  daugh- 
ters came  in  from  the  potatoe-field  beyond  the  brae, 
with  what  was  to  be  their  frugal  supper.  The  calm 
noiseless  spirit  of  life  was  in  and  around  the  house, 
while  death  seemed  dealing  with  one  who,  a  few 
days  ago,  was  like  light  upon  the  floor,  and  the 
sound  of  music,  that  always  breathed  up  when  most 
wanted.—'  Do  you  think  the  child  is  dying  ?'  said 
Gilbert  with  a  calm  voice  to  the  surgeon,  who,  on 
his  wearied  horse,  had  just  arrived  from  another 
sick-bed,  over  the  misty  range  of  hills,  and  had 
been  looking  stedfastly  for  some  minutes  on  the 
little  patient.  The  humane  man  knew  the  family 
well,  in  the  midst  of  whom  he  was  standing,  and 
replied,  '  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope  ;  but  my 
pretty  little  Margaret  is,  I  fear,  in  the  last  extremi- 
ty.' There  was  no  loud  lamentation  at  these  words 
— all  had  before  known,  though  they  would  not 
confess  it  to  themselves,  what  they  now  were  told— 
and  though  the  certainty  that  was  in  the  words  of 
the  skilful  man  made  their  hearts  beat  for  a  little 
with  sicker  throbbings,  madp  their  pale  faces  paler, 
and  brought  out  from  some  eyes  a  greater  guiih  of 
tears,  yet  death  had  been  before  in  this  house,  and 
in  this  case  he  came,  as  he  always  docs,  in  awe, 
but  not  in  terror. 
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"  The  child  was  now  left  with  none '  but  her 
mother  by  the  bedside,  for  it  was  said  to  be  best  so ; 
and  Gilbert  and  his  family  sat  down  round  the 
kitchen  fire,  for  a  while  in  silence.  In  about  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  they  began  to  rise  calmly,  arid 
to  go  each  to  his  allotted  work.  One  of  the  daugh-, 
ters  went  forth  with  the  pail  to  milk  the  cow.  and 
another  began  to  set  out  the  table  in  the  middle  of 
me  floor  for  supper,  covering  it  with  a  while  cloth. 
Gilbert  viewed  the  usuaJl  household  arrangements 
with  a  solemn  and  untroubled  eye ;  and  there  was 
almost  the  faint  light  of  a  grateful  smile  on  his 
cheek,  as  he  said  to  the  worthy  surgeon,  '  You  will 
partake  of  our  fare  after  your  day's  travel  and  foil 
of  humanity.'  In  a  short  silent  half  hour,  the  po- 
tatoes and  oat-cakes,  butter  and  milk, .were  on  (he 
board ;  and  Gilbert,  hfting  up  his  toil-hardened, 
but  manly  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  at  which  the 
foom  was  as  hushed  as  if  it  had  been  empty,  closed 
his  eyes  in  reverence,  and  asked  ablessing.  There 
was  a  little  stool,  on  which  no  one  sat,  by  the  old 
man's  side  '.•  It  had  been  put  there  unwittingly, 
when  the  other  seats  were  all  placed  in  their  usual 
order  ;  but  the  golden  head  that  was  wont  to  rise 
at  that  part  of  the  table  was  now  wanting.  There 
was  silence — not  a  word  was  said-^their  meal  was 
before  them, — God  had  been  thanked,  and  they 
began  to  eat. 

"  Another  hour  of  trial  passed,  and  the  child  was 
still  swimming  for  its  life.  The  very  dogs  knew  there 
was  grief  in  the  house  ;  and  lay  without  stirring, 
as  if  hiding  themselves,  below  the  long  table  at  the 
Wfindow.  One  sister  sat  with  an  unfinished  gown 
on  her  knees,  that  she  had  been  sewing  for  the 
dear  child,  and  still  continued  at  the  hopeless  Work, 
she  scarcely  knew  why ;  and  often,  often  puttingup 
her  hand  to  wipe  away  a  tear.  '  What  is  that  V 
said  the  old  man  to  bis  eldest  daughter — 'what  is  that 
you  are  laying  on  the  shelf?'  She  could  scarcely 
reply  that  it  was  a  riband  and  an  ivory  coinb  that  she 
had  brought  for  little  Margaret,  against  the  night 
of  the  dancing- school  ball.  And,  at  these  words, 
the  father  could  not  restrain  a  long,  deep,  artd  bitter 
groan ;  at  which  the  boy,  nearest  in  age  to  his  dying 
sister,  looked  up  weeping  in  his  face,  and  letting 
the  tattered  book  of  old  ballads,  which  he  had 
been  poring  on,  but  not  reading,  fall  out  of  his  hands; 
he  rose  from  his  seat,  and,  going  into  his  father's 
bosom,  kissed  him,  and  asked  God  to  bless  him ; 
for  the  holy  heart  of  the  boy  was  moved  within 
him ;  and  the  old  man,  as  he  embraced  him,  felt 
that,  in  his  innocence  and  simplicity,  he  was  indeed 
a  comforter.  Scarcely  could  Gilbert  reply  to  his 
first  question  about  his  child,  when  the  surgeon 
cr\me  from  the  bed-room,  and  said,  '  Margaret  seems 
lifted  up  by  God's  hand  above  death  and  the  grave  ; 
I  think  she  will  recover.  She  has  fallen  asleep ; 
and,  when  she  wakes,  I  hope — I  believe — that  the 
d.inger  will  be  past,  and  that  your  child  will  live.' 
They  were  all  prepared  for  death;  but  now  they 
were  found  unprepared  for  life.  One  wept  that  had 
till  fhSn  locked  up  all  her  tears  within  her  heart ; 
another  gave  a  short  palpitating  shriek  ;  and  the 
tpnder-hearted:  Isobel,  who  had  nursed  the  child 
M'hen  it, was  a  baby,  fainted  away.  The  youngest 
brother  gave  way  to  gladsome  smiles;  and,  calline 
out  hie?  dog  Hector,  who  used  to  sport  with  him  ana 
his  little  sister  on  the  moor,  he  told  the  tidings  to 
ihs  dumb  irrational  creature,  whose  eyes,  if  is  cer- 
tain, sparkled  with  a  sort  of  'joy." — Lights  and 
Shadovis,  pp.  36: — 43. 

Tliei-'e  are  many  things  better  than  this  in 
the  book — and  there  are  many  not  so  good. 
We  had  marked,  some  passages  for  censure, 
aiid  some  for  Iridicule; — but  the  soft-hearted- 
ness  of  the  author  has  softened  our  hearts  to- 
wards him— and  we  cannot,  just  at  present, 
say  any  thing  but  good  of  him.  ^ 

'The  next  book  is  «  Adam  Blair,"  which,  it 
seems,  is  b-y  the  author  of  Valerius,  though  it 


is  much  more  in  the  manner  of  the  Lights  and 
Sliadows.  It  is  a  story  of  great  power  and  in- 
terest, though  neither  very  pleasing,  nor  very 
moral,  nor  very  intelligible.  Mr.  Blair  is  an  ex- 
emplary clergyman  in  Scotland,  who,  while  yet 
in  the  prime  of  life,  loses  a  beloved  wife,  and 
is  for  a  time  plunged  in  unspeakable  afflic- 
tion, In  this  state  he'is  visited  by  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, the  intimate  friend  of  his  deceased  wife, 
who  had  left  her  husband  abroad — and  soon 
after  saves  his  little  daughter,  and  indeed 
himself,  from  drowning.  There  are  evident 
marks  of  love  on  the  lady's  part,  and  much 
affection  on  his— but  both  seem  unconscious 
of  the  true  state  of  their  hearts,:  till  she  is 
harshly  ordered  home  to  the  Highland  tower 
of  her  husband,  and  he  is  left  alone  in  the 
home  she  had  so  long  cheered  with  her  smiles. 
With  nothing  but  virtue  and  prudence,  as  the 
author  assures  ixs,  in  his  heart — he  unaccount- 
ably runs  off  from  his  child  and  his  parish, 
and  makes  a  clandestine  visit  to  her  Celtic 
retreat — arrives  there  in  the  night — is  raptur- 
ously welcomed — drinks  copiously  of  wine — 
gazes  with  her  on  the  moonlight  sea — is  again 
pressed  to  the  wine  cup — and  ftnds  himself 
the  next  morning — :ana  is  found  by  her  ser- 
vants, clasped  in  her  embraces !  His  remorse 
and  horror  are  now  abundantly  frantic — he 
flies  from  her  into  the  desert — and  drives  her 
from  him  with  the  wildest  execrations.  His 
contrition,  howevej,  brings  on  freiizy  and 
fever — he  is  carried  back  to  her  tower,  and 
watched  over  by  her  for  a  while  in  his  deli- 
rium. As  he  begins,  after  many  days,  to  re- 
cover, he  hears  melancholy  music,  and  sees 
slow  boats  on  the  water  beneath  his  window — 
and  soon  after  learns  that  she  had  caught  the 
fever  from  him,  and  died  !  and  that  it  was  the 
ceremony  of  her  interment  he  had  seen  and 
heard  on  the  water.  He  then  journies  slowly 
homeward ;  proclaims  his  lapse  to  the  presby- 
tery, solemnly  resigns  his  office,  and  betakes 
himself  to  the  humble  task  of  a  day-labourer 
in  his  own  former  parish.  In  this  state  of 
penitence  and  humiliation  he  passes  ten  lonely 
and  blameless  years — gradually  winning  back 
the  respect  and  esteem  of  his  neighbours,  by 
the  depth  of  his  contrition  and  the  zeal  of  his 
humble  piety — till  at  last  his  brethren  of  the 
prqsbytery  remove  the  sentence  of  depriva- 
tion, and,  on  the  next  vacancy,  restore  him  to 
the  pastoral  charge  of  his  afflicted  and  affec- 
tionate flock. 

There  is  no  great  merit  in  the  design  of  this 
story,  and  there  are  many  things  both  absurd 
and  revolting  in  its  details:  but  there  is  no 
ordinary  power  in  the  execution ;  and  there  is 
a  spirit  an'd  richness  in  the  writing,  of  which 
no  notion  can  be  formed  from  our  little  a,b- 
stracf  of  its  substance.  It  is  but  fair,  there- 
fore, to  the  author,  to  lethim  speak  for  himself 
in  one  specimen ;  and  we  take  the  account, 
with  which  the  book  opens,  of  the  death  of 
the  pastor's  wife,  and  his  own  consequent  des- 
olation. She  had  suffered  dreadfully  from 
the  successive  loss  of  three  children,  and  her 
health  had, gradually  sunk  under  her  affliction. 

"  The  long  melancholy  summer  passed  away, 
and  the  songs  of  the  harvest  reapers  were  heard  in 
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the  surrounding  fields ;  wViile  all,  from  day  to  day, 
was  becoming  darker  and  darker  within  the  Manse 
of  Cross- Meikle.  Worn  to  a  shadow — as  pale  as 
ashes — feeble  as  a  child — the  dying  mother  had,  for 
many  weeks,  been  unable  to  quit  her  chamber;  and 
the  lono-hoping  husband  at  last  felt  his  spirit  faint 
within  him  ;  for  even  he  perceived  that  the  hour  of 
separation  could  not  tnucn  farther  be  deferred.  He 
watched — he  prayed  by  her  bed-side — he  strove 
even  yet  to  smile  and  to  speak  of  hope,  but  his  lips 
trembled  as  he  spake  ;  and  neither  he  nor  his  wile 
were  deceived;  for  their  thoiighis  were  the  same, 
and  years  of  love  had  taught  them  too  well  all  the 
secrets  of  each  other's  looks  as  well  as  hearts. 

"  Nobody  witnessed  their  last  parting;  the  room 
was  darkened,  and  no, one  was  within  it  but  them- 
selves and  their  child,  who  sat  by  the  bed-side, 
weeping  in  silence  she  knew  not  wherefore — for  of 
death  she  knew  little,  except  the  terrible  name ; 
and  her  father  had  as  yet  been,  if  not  brave  enough 
to  shed  no  tears,  at  least  strong  enough  to  conceal 
them. — Silently  and  gently  was  the  pure  spirit  re- 
leased from  its  clay ;  but  manly  groans  were,  for 
the  first  time,  heard  above  the  sobs  and  wailings  of 
the  infant ;  and  ihe  listening  household  shrunk  back 
from  the  door,  for  they  knew  that  the  blow  had  been 
stricken  ;  and  the  voice  of  humble  sympathy  feared 
to  make  itself  be  heard  in  the  sanctuary  of  such 
affliction.  The  village  doctor  arrived  just  at  that 
moment ;  he  listened  for  a  few  seconds,  and  beiiig 
satisfied  that  all  was  over,  he  also  turned  awav. 
His  horse  had  been  fastened  to  the  hook  by  the 
Manse  door ;  he  drew  out  the  bridle,  and  led  the 
animal  softly  over  the  turf,  but  did  not  mount  again 
until  he  had  far  passed  the  outskirts  of  the  green. 

"  Perhaps  an  hour  might  have  passed  before  Mr. 
Blaw  opened  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  his 
wife  had  died.  His  footstep  had  been  heard  for 
some  time  hurriedly  traversing  and  re-traversing  the 
floor ;  but  at  last  he  stopped  where  the  nearly  fas- 
tened shutters  of  the  window  admitted  but  one 
broken  line  of  light  into  the  chamber.  He  threw 
every  thing  open  with  a  bold  hand,  and  the  uphlting 
of  the  window  produced  a  degree  of  noise,  to  the 
like  of  which  the  house  had  for  some  time  been  un- 
accustomed :  he  looked  out,  and  saw  the  cisternal 
world  bright  before  him,  with  all  the  rich  colourings 
of  a  September  evening. — The  hum  of  the  village 
sent  an  occasional  echo  through  the  intervening 
hedge-rows ;  all  was  quiet  and  beautiful  above  and 
below ;  the  earth  seemed  to  be  clothed  all  over  with 
sights  and  sounds  of  serenity ;  and  the  sky,  deep- 
ening into  darker  and  darker  blue  overheat],  show- 
ed the  earliest  of  its  stars  intensely  twinkling,  as  if 
ready  to  harbinger  or  welcome  the  coming  moon. 

"  The  widowed  man  gazed  for  some  minutes  in 
silence  upon  the  glorious  calm  of  nature,  and  then 
turned  with  a  sudden  start  to  the  side  of  the  room 
where  the  wife  of  his  bosom  had  so  lately  breathed ; 
— he  saw  the  pale  dead  face;  the  black  ringlets 
parted  on  the  brow ;  the  marble  hand  extended 
upon  the  sheet ;  the  unclosed  glassy  eyes  ;  and  the 
httle  girl  leaning  towards  her  mother  in  a  gaze  of 
half-fiorrified  bewilderment ;  he  closed  the  stiffen- 
ing eyelids  over  the  soft  but  ghastly  orbs  ;,  kissed 
the  brow,  the  cheek,  the  lips,  the  bosom,  and  then 
rushed  down  the  stairs,  and  went  out,  bare-headed, 
into  the  fields,  before  any  one  could  slop  him,  or 
ask  whither  he  was  going. 

*'  There  is  an  old  thick  grove  of  pines  altnost 
immediately  behind  the  house  ;  and  after  staring 
about  him  for  a  moment  on  the  green,  he  leapt  hastily 
over  the  little  brook  that  skirts  it,  and  plungnd 
within  the  shade  of  the  trees.  The  breeze  was 
rustling  the  black  boughs  high  over  his  head,  and 
whistling  along  the  bare  ground  beneath  him.  He 
rushed  he  knew  not  whither,  on  and  on,  between 
those  naked  brown  trunks,  till  he  was  in  the  heart 
of  the  wood  ;  and  there,  at  last,  he  tossed  himself 
down  on  his  back  among  the  withered  fern  leaves 
and  mouldpring  fir-cones.  All  the  ptist  thinirs  of 
life  floated  before  him,  distinct  in  their  lineaments, 


yet  twined  together,  the  darkest  and  the  gayest 
into  a  sort  of  union  that  made  them  all  appear  alike 
da>k.  The  mother,  that  had  nursed  his  years  of 
infancy — the  father,  whose  grey  heirs  he  hati  long 
before  laid  in  the  grave — sisters,  brothers,  friends, 
all  dead  and  buried — the  angel  forms  of  his  own 
early-ravished  offspring — all  crowded  round  and 
round  him,  and  then  rushing  away,  seemed  to  bear 
from  him,  as  a  prize  and  a  trophy,  the  pale  image 
of  his  expiring  wife.  Ag0n  she  returnetj,  and  she 
alone  was  present  with  him — not  the  pale. expiring 
wife,  but  the  young  radiant  woman — blushing, 
trembling,  smiling,  panting,  on  his  bosom,  whisper 
ing  to  him  all  her  hopes,  and  fears,  and  pride,  and 
love,  and  tenderness,  and  meekness,  like  a  bride! 
and  then  again  all  would  be  black  as  night.  He 
would  start  up  and  gaze  around,  and  see  nothing 
but  the  sepulchral  gloom  of  the  wood,  and  hear 
nothing  but  the  cold  blqsls  among  the  leaves.  He 
lay  insensible  ahke  to  all  things,  stretched  out  at  all 
his  length,  with  his  eyes  fixed  in  a  stupid  steadfast- 
ness upon  one  great  massy  branch  that  hung  over 
him — his  bloodless  lips  fastened  togetber  as  if  they 
had  been  glued — his  limbs  like  things  entirely  des- 
titute of  Hie  and  motion — every  thing  about  him 
cold,  stiff,  and  senseless.  Minute  after  minute  passetl 
heavily  away  as  in  a  dream^hour  after  hour  rolled 
unheeded  into  the  abyss — the  stars  twinkled  through 
the  pine  tops,  and  disappeared — the  moon  art&se  in 
her  glory,  rode  through  the  clear  autumn  heaven, ' 
and  vanished — and  all  alike  unnoted  by  the  pros- 
trate Widower. 

"  Adam  Blair  came  forth  from  among  the  fir- 
trees  in  the  grey  light  of  the  morning,  walked  leis- 
urely and  calmly  several  times  round  the  garden- 
green,  which  lay  immediately  in  fVontof  his  house,' 
then  lifted  the  latch  for  himself,  and  glided  with 
light  and  hasty  footsteps  up  stairs  to  the  room, 
where,  for  some  weeks  past,  he  had  been  ac- 
customed to  occupy  a  sohtary  bed.  The  wakeful 
servants  heard  him  shut  his  door  behind  him  ;  one 
of  them  having  gone  out  anxiously,  had  traced  him 
to  his  privacy,  but  none  of  them  had  venttired  to 
think  of  disturbing  it.  Until  he  came  back,  not 
one  of  them  thought  of  going  to  bed.  Now,  how- 
ever, they  did  so,  and  the  house  of  sorrow  was  all 
over  silent.'* — Adam  Blair,  pp.  4 — 12. 

There  is  great  merit  too,  though- of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  in  the  scenes  with  Straban  and 
Campbell,  and  those  with  the  ministers  and 
elders.  But  the  story  is  clumsily  put  to- 
gether, and  the  diction,  though  strong  and 
copious,  is  freqiaently  ttiTgid  and  incorrect. 

"  The  Trials  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,"  by  the 
author  of  Lights  and  Shadows,  is  the  last  of 
these  publications  of  which  we  shall  now  say 
any  thing ;  and  it  is  too  pathetic  and  full  of 
sorrow  foi  us  to  say  much  of  it,  It  is  very 
beautiful  and  tender;  but  something  cloying, 
perhaps,  in  the  uniformity  of  its  beauty,  and 
exceedingly  oppressive  in  the  unremitting 
weight  of  the  pity  with  which  it  presses  on 
our  souls.  Nothing  was  ever  imagined  more 
lovely  than  the  beauty,  the  innocence,  and 
the  sweetness  of  Margaret  Lyndsay,  in  the 
earlier  part  of  her  trials ;  and  .nothing,  we  be- 
lieve, is  more  true,  than  the  corpfortable  les- 
son which  her  tale  is  meant  to  ipeulcate, — 
that  a  gentle  and  afTeciionate  nature  is  nevei 
inconsolable  nor  permanently  unhappy,  but 
easily  proceeds  from  submission  to  new  enjoy 
ment.  But  the  tale  of  her  trials,  the  accu- 
mulation oi  sufFering  on  the  heads  of  the 
humblest  and  most  innocent  of  God's  crea- 
tures, is  too  painful  to  be  voluntarily  recalled," 
and  we  cannot  now  undertake  to  give  our 
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readers  any  account  of  her  father's  desertion 
of  his  helpless  family — of  their  dismal  ban- 
ishment from  the' sweet  retreat  in  which  they 
had  been  nurtured — their  painful  struggle 
with  poverty  and  discomfort,  in  the  darksome 
lanes  of  the  city — the  successive  deaths  of  all 
this  afl'ectionate  and  harmless  household,  and 
her  own  ill-starred  marriage  to  the  husjsand 
of  another  wife.  Yet  we  must  enable  them 
to  form  some  notion  of  a  work,  which  has 
drawn  more  tears  from  us  than  any  we  have 
had  to  peruse  since  the  commenceinent  of 
our  career.  This  is  the  account  of  the  migra- 
tion of,  the  ruined  and  resigned  family  from 
the  scene  of  their  early  enjoyments. 

"  The  twenty-fourth  day  of  November  os(me  at 
last — a  dim,  dull,  dreary,  and  obscure  day,  fit  for 
palling  everlastingly  from  a  place  or  person  ten- 
derly beloved.  1  here  was  no  sun — no  wind — no 
sound  in  the  misty  and  uriechoing  air.  A  deadness 
lay  over  the  wet  earth?  and  there  was  no  visible 
Heaven.  Their  goods  and  chattels  were  few;  but 
many  little  delays  occurred,  some  accidental,  and 
more  in  the  unwillingness  of  their  hearts  to  lake  a 
final  farewell.  A  neighbour  had  lent  his  carf  lor 
the  flitting,  and  it  was  now  standing  loaded  at  the 
door,  ready  to  move  away.  The  fire,  which  had 
been  kindled  in  the  morning  with  a  few  borrowed 
peats,  was  now  out — the  shutters  closed — the  door 
was  locked^-and  the  key  put  into  the  hand  of  the 
person  sent  to  receive  it.  And  now  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  said  or  done,  and  the  impatient 
horse  started  briskly  away  from  Braehead.  The 
blind  girl,  and  poor  Marion,  were  sitting  in  the  cart 
■^Margaret  and  her  mother  were  on  foot.  Esther 
had  two  or  three  small  flower-pots  in  her  lap,  for 
in  her  blindness  she  loved  the  sweet  fragrance, 
and  the  felt  forms  and  imagined  beauty  of  flowers  ; 
and  the  innocent  carried  away  her  tame  pigeon  in 
her  bosom.  Just  as  Margaret  lingered  on  the 
threshold,  the  Robin  red-breast  that  had  been  her 
boarder  for  several  winters,  hopped  upon  the  stone- 
seat  at  the  side  of  the  door,  anii  turned  tip  its  merry 
eyes  to  her  face.  'There,'  said  she, ' is  your  last 
crumb  from  us,  sweet  R-oby,  but  there  is  a  God 
who  takes  care  o'  us  a'.  The  widow  had  by  this 
time  shut  down  the  lid  of  her  memory,  and  left  all 
the  hoard  of  her  thoughts  and  feelings,  joyful  or 
despairing,  buried  in  darkness.  The  assembled 
group  of  neighbours,  mostly  mothers  with  their 
children  in  their  arms,  had  given  th^  '  God  bless 
you,  Alice,  God  bless  yoij,  Margarqf,  and  the 
lave,'  and  began  to  disperse  ;  each  turning  to  her 
own  cares  and  anxieties,  in  which,  before  night,  the 
Lyndsays  would  either  be  forgotten,  or  thought  on 
with  that  unpainfui  sympathy  which  is  all  'he  poor 
can  afford  or  expect,  but  which,  as  in  this  case, 
often  yields  the  fairest  fruits  of  charity  and  love.     , 

"A  cold  sleety  rain  accompanied  the  cart  and  the 
foot  travellers  all  the  way  to  the  city.  Short  as  the 
distance  was,  they  met  with  several  other  fliltings, 
some  seemingly  cheerful,  and  from  good  to  belter, 
— others  with  woe-begone  faces,  going  like  them- 
selves down  ihe  path  of  poverty,  on  a-journey  from 
which  they  were  to  rest  at  night  in  a  bare  and  hun- 
gry house.  And  now  they  drove  through  the  sub- 
urbs, and  into  the  city,  parsing  unheeded  among 
crowds  of  people,  all  on  their  own  business  of 
pleasure  or  profit,  laughing,  jibing,  shouting,  curs- 
ing,— the  snr,  and  tumult,  and  torrent  of  congre^ 
gated  life.  Margaret  could  hardly  help  feeling 
elated  with  the  glitter  of  all  the  shining  windows, 
and  the  hurry  of  the  streets.  Marion  sat  silent 
witli  her  pigeon  warm  in  her  breast  below  her  browi^ 
cloak,  unknowing  she  of  change,  of  lime,  or  of 
place,  and  reconciled  to  sit  patiently  there,  with 
the  soft  plumage  touching  her  heart,  if  the  cart  had 
gone  on,  through  the  cold  and  sleet,  to  midnight ! 

"  The  cart  etopt  at  the  foot  of  a  lane  too  narrow 
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to  admit  the  wheels,  and  also  too  steep  for  a  laden 
horse.  Two  or  three  of  their  new  neighbours, — 
persons  in  the  very  humblest  condition,  coarsely 
and  negligently  dressed,  but  seemingly  kind  and 
decent  people,  came  out  from  their  houses  at  the 
stopping  of  the  cart-wheels.  The  cart  was  soon 
unladen,  and  the  furniture  put  into  the  empty  room. 
A  cheerful  fire  was  blazing,  and  the  animated  and 
interested  faces  of  the  honest  folks  who  crowded 
into  it,  on  a  slight  acquaintance^  unceremoniously 
and  curiously,  but  without  rudeness,  gave  a  dheer- 
ful  welcome  to  the  new  dwelhng'.  In  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  beds  were  laid  down, — the  room  de- 
cently arranged, — one  and  all  of  the  neighbours 
said  '  Gude  night,' — and  the  door  was  closed  upon 
the  Lyndsays  in  their  new  dwelling, 

"  They  blessed  and  eat  their  bread  in  peace.  The 
Bible  was  then  opened,  and  Margaret  read  a  chap- 
ter. There  was  frequent  and  loud  noise  in  the  lane, 
of  passing  merriment  or  anger, — but  this  little  con- 
gregation worshipped  Goa  in  a  hymn,  Esther's 
sweet  voice  leading  the  sacred  melody,  and  they 
knelt  together  in  prayer." — Trials  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  pp.  66 — 70. 

Her  brother  goes  to  sea,  and  returns,  affec- 
tionate and  happy,  with  a  young  companion, 
whom  the  opening  beauty  of  Margaret  Lynd- 
say charms  into  his  first  dream  of  love,  and 
whose  gallant  bearing  and  open  heart,  cast 
the  first  and  almost  the  last  gfeam  of  joy  and 
enchantment  over  the  gentle  and  chastened 
heart  of  the  maiden.  But  this,  like  all  her 
other  dawnings  of  joy,  led  only  to  more  bitter 
afiliction.  She  had  engaged  to  go  with  him 
and  her  brother  to  church,  one  fine  summer 
Sunday,  and — the  author  shall  tell  the  rest 
of  the  story  himself. 

"  Her  heart  was  indeed  glad  within  her,  when 
she  saw  the  young  sailor  at  the  spot.  His  brown 
sun-burnt  face  was  all  one  smile  of  exulting  joy: — 
and  his  bold  clear  eyes  burned  through  the  black 
hair  that  clustered  over  his,  forehead.  There  was 
not  a  handsomer,  finer-looking  boy  in  the  British 
navy.  Although  serving  hefore  the  mast,  as  many 
a  noble  lad  has  done,  he  was  the  son  of  a  poor  gen- 
llem^n  j  and  as  he  came  up  to  Margaret  Lyndaay, 
in  his  smartest  suit,  with  his  white  straw  nat,  his 
clean  shirt- neck. tied  with,  a  black  riband,  and  a 
small  yellow  cane  in  his  hand,  a  brighter  boy  and  a 
fairer  girl. never  met  in  affection  in  the  calm  sun- 
shine of  a  Scottish  Sabbath-day. 

"  '  Why  have  not  you  brought  Laurence  with 
you?'  Harry  made  her  put  her  arm  within  his, 
and  then  told  her  that  it  was  not  her  brother's  day 
on  shore.  Now  all  the  calm  air  was  filled  with  the 
sound,  of  bells,  and  Leith  Walk  covered  with  well- 
dressed  families.  The  nursery-gardens  on  each 
side  were  almost  in  their  greatest  beauty — so  soft 
and  delicate  the  verdure  of  the  young  imbedded 
trees,  and  so  bright  the  glow  of  intermingled  early 
flowers.  '  Let  us  go  tp  Leith  by  a  way  Lhave  dis- 
covered,' said  the  joyful  sailor — and  he  drew  Mar- 
garet gently  away  from  the  public  walk,  into  a  re- 
,  tired  path  wiiiding  .with  many  Httle  while  gates 
through  these  luxuriantly  cultivated  enclosures. 
The  insects  were  dancing  in  the  air — ^birds  singing 
all  about  them — the  sky  was  without  a  cloud — and 
a  bright  dazzUng  line  of  Hght  was  all  that  was  now 
seen  for  the  sea.  The  youthful  pair  loitered  in  their 
happiness— ^they  never  marked  that  the  be|ls  had 
ceased  ringing ;  and  when  at  last  they  hurried  to 
reach  the  chapel,  the  door  was  closed,  and  they 
heard  the  service  chanting.  Margaret  durst  not 
knock  at  the  door,  or  go  in  so  long  afier  worship 
was  begun ;  and  she  secretly  upbraided  herself  for 
her  fqrgetfulnesB  of  a  well-known  and  holy  hour. 
She  fell  unlike  herself  walking  on  the  street  during 
the  time  of  church,  and  heseeched  Harry  to  go  with 
her  out  of  the  sight  of  the  windows,  that  all  seemed 
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watching  her  in  her  neglect  of  Divine  worship.  So 
they  bent  their  steps  towards  the  shore. 

"  Harry  Needham  had  not  perhaps  had  any  pre- 
conceived intention  to  keep  Margaret  from  churchj 
but  he  was  very  well  pleased,  that,  inslead  of  being 
with  her  in  a  pew  there,  in  a  crowd,  Jie  was  now 
walking  alone  with  her  on  the  brink  of  his  own 
element.  The  tide  was  coming  fast  in,  hurrying 
on  its  beautiful  little  bright  rioges  of  variegated 
foam,  by  short  successive  encroachments  over  the 
smooth  hard  level  shore,  and  impatient,  as  it  were, 
to  reach  the  highest  line  pf  intermingled  sea- weed, 
silvery  sand,  and  deep-stained  or  glittering  shells. 
The  friends,  or  lovers — ^and  their  short  dream  was 
both  friendship  and  love — retreated  playfully  froip 
every  little  watery  wall  that  fell  in  pieces  at  their 
feet,  and  Margaret  turned  up  her  sweet  face  in  the 
Bun-lighl  to  watch  the  slow  dream-like  motion  of 
the  sea-mews,  who  seemed  sometimes  to  be  yield- 
ing to  the  breath  of  the  shifting  air,  and  sometimes 
obeying  only  some  wavering  impulse  of  joy  >yithin 
their  own  while-plumaged  breasts.  Or  she  walked 
softly  behind  them,  as  they  alighted  on  the  sand, 
that  she  might  come  near  enough  to  observe  that 
beautifully  wild  expression  that  is  in  the  eyes  of  all 
winged  creatures  whose  home  is  on  the  sea, 

"Alas!  home  —  church — every  thing  on  earth 
was  forgotten — for  her  soul  was  filled  exclusively 
with  its  present  joy.  She  had  never  before,  in  all 
her  hfe,  been  down  at  the  sea-shore — and  she  never 
again  was  within  hearing  of  its  bright,  sunny,  hol- 
low-sounding and  melancholy  waves ! 

"  '  See.'  said  Harry,  with  a  laugh,  '  the  kirks 
have  scaled,  as  you  say  here. in  Scotland^the  pier- 
head is  like  a  wood  of  bonnets. — Let  us  go  there, 
and  I  think  T  can  show  them  the  bonniest  face 
among  them  a'.'  The  fresh  sea  breeze  had  tinged 
M'argaret's  pale  face  with  crimson, — and  her  heart 
now  sent  up  a  sudden  blush  to  deepen  and  brighten 
that  beauty.  They  mingled  with  the  cheerful,  but 
calm  and  decent  crowd,  and  stood  together  at  the 
end  of  the  pier,  looking  towards  the  ship.  '  That 
is  our  frigate,  Margaret,  the  Tribune ; — she  sits  like 
a  bird  on  the  water,  and  sails  well,  both  in  calm 
and  storm.'  The  poor  girl  looked  at  the  ship, with 
her  flags  flying,  till  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  '  If 
we  had  a  glass,  like  one  my  father  once  had,  we 
might,  perhaps,  see  Laurence.'  And  for  the  mo- 
ment she  used  the  word  '  father'  without  remem- 
bering what  and  where  he  was  in  his  misery. — 
*  There  is  one  of  our  jigger-rigged  boats  coming 
right  before  the  wind. — Why,  Margaret,  this  is  the 
last  opportunity  you  may  have  of  seeing  your 
brother.  We  may  sail  to-morrow ;  nay  to-night.' 
—A  su.dden  wish  to  go  on  board  the  ship  seized 
Margaret's  heart.  Harry  saw  the  struggle — and 
wiling  her  down  a  flight  of  steps,  in  a  moment  lifted 
her  into'  the  boat,  which,  with  the  waves  rushing  in 
foam  within  an  inch  of  the  gunwale,  went  dancing 
out  of  harbour,  and  was  soon  half-way  over  to  the 
anchored  frigate. 

"The  novelty  of  her  situation,  and  of  all  ihe 
scene  around,  at  first  prevented  the  poor  girl  from 
thinking  deliberately  of  the  great  error  .she  had 
committed,  in  thus  employing  her  Sabbath  hours 
in  a  way  so  very  different  to  what  she  had  been  ac- 
cUs.vmed ;  but  she  soon  could  not  help  thinking 
what  she  was  to  say  to  her  mother  when  she  went 
home,  and  was  obliged  to  confess  that  she  had  not 
been  at  church  at  all,  and  had  paid  a  visit  to  her 
brother  on  board  the  ship.  It  was  very  sinful  in 
her  thus  to  disobey  her  own  conscience  and  her 
mother's  will,  and  the  tears  came  into  her  eyes. — 
The  young  sailor  thought  she  was  afraid,  and  only 
pressed  her  closer  to  him.  With  a  few  soothing 
words.  At  that  moment  a  sea-mew  came  winnow, 
ing  its  way  towards  the  boat,  and  one  of  the  sailors 
rising  up  with  a  musquet,  took  aim  as  it  flew  over 
their  heads.  Margaret  suddenly  started  up,  crying, 
'  Do  not  kill  the  pretty  bird,'  and  stumbling,  fell 
forward  upon  the  man,  who  also  lost  his  balance. — 
A  flaw  of  wind  struck  the  mainsail — the  helmsman 


was  heedless — the  sheet  fast — and  the  boat  instantly 
fillingi  went  down  in  a  moment,  head  foremost,  in 
twenty  fathom  water  ! 

"  The  accident  was  seen  both  from  the  shore  and 
ship;  and  a  crowd  of  boats  put  off  to  their  reMef. 
But  death  was  beforehand  with  them  all;  and, 
when  the  frigate's  boat  came  to  the  place,  nothing 
was  seen  upon  the  waves.  Two.  of  the  men,  it 
was  supposed,  had  gone  to  the  bottom  entangled 
whh  ropes  or  beneath  the  sail, — in  a  few  moments 
the  grey  head  of  the  old  steersman  was  apparent, 
and  he  was  lifted  up  with  an  oar — drowned,  A 
womaii's  clothes  w^re  next  descried  ;  and  Margaret 
was  taken  up  with  something  heavy  weighing  down 
the  body.  It  was  Harry  Needham,  who  had  sunk 
in  trying  to  save  her  ;  and  in  one  of  his  hands  wa.s 
graspea  a  tress  of  her  hair  that  had  given  way  in 
the  desperate  struggle.  There  seemed  to  be  faint 
symptoms,  of  life  in  both ;  but  they  were  utterly 
insensible.  The  crews  among  which  was  Laurence 
Lyndsay,  pulled  swiftly  back  to  the  ship  ;  and  the 
bodies  were  first  of  all  laid  down  together  side  by 
side  in  the  captain's  cabin." — Trials  of  Margaret 
Lyndsay,  pp.  135 — 130. 

We  must  conclude  with  something  les.s 
desolating — and  we  can  only  find  it  in  the 
account  of  the  poor  orphan's  reception  from 
an  ancient  miserly  kinsman,  to  whOm;  after 
she  had  buried  all  her  immediate  family,  she 
went  like  Ruth,  in  the  simple  strength  of  her 
innooencp.  After  walking  all  day,  she  comes 
at  night  within  sight  of  his  rustic  abode. 

"  With  a  beating  heart,  she  stdpt  for  a  little  while 
at  the  mouth  of  the  avenue,  or  lane,  that  seemed 
to  lead  up  to  the  house.  It  was  much  overgrown 
with  grass,  and  there  were  but  few  marks  of  wheels; 
the  hedges  on  each  side  were  thick  and  green,  but 
undipped,  and  with  frequent  gaps ;  something 
melancholy  lay  over  all  about ;  and  the  place  had 
the  air  of  being  uninhabited.  But  still  it  was  beau- 
tiful ;  for  it  was  bathed  in  the  dews  of  a  rich  mid- 
summer gloaming,  and  the  clover  filled  the  air  with 
fragrance  that  revived  the  heart  of  the  solitary 
orphan,  as  she  stood,  for  a  few  minutes,  irresolute, 
and  apprehensive  of  an  unkind  reception. 

"  At  last  she  found  heart,  and  the  door  of  the 
house  being  open,  Margaret  walked  in,  apd  stood 
on  the  floor  of  the  wide  low-roofed  kitchen.  An 
old  man  was  sitting,  as  if  half  Asleep,  in  a  high- 
backed  arm-chair,  by  the  side  of  the  chimney. — 
Before  she  had  time  or  courage  to  speak,  her  sha- 
dow fell  upon  his  eyes,  and  he  looked  towards  her 
with  strong  visible  surprise,  and,  as  she  thought, 
with  a  slight  displeasure.  '  Ye  hae  got  off  your 
road,  I'm  thinking,  young  woman  ;  what  seek  you 
here  V  Margaret  asked  respectfully  if  she  might 
Sit  down.  '  Aye,  aye,  ye  may  sit  down,  but  we 
keep  nae  refreshment  here — this  is  no  a  public- 
house.  There's  ane  a  mile  west  in  the  Ciachan.' 
7'he  old  man  kept  looking  upon  her,  and  with  a 
countenance  somewhat  relaxed  from  its  inhospita- 
ble austerity.  Her  appearance  did  not  work  as  a 
charm  or  a  spell,  for  she  was  no  enchantress  in  a 
fairy  tale  ;  but  the  tone  of  her  voice,  so  sweet  ami 
gentle,  the  serenity  of  her  face,  and  the  meekness 
'of  her  manner,  as  she  took  her  seat  upon  a  stool 
not  far  from  the  door,  had  an  effect  upon  old  Daniel 
Craig,  and  he  bade  her  come  forward,  and  take  a 
chair  '  farther  ben  the  house.' 

"  '  I  am  an  Orphan,  and  have  perhaps  but  little 
claim  upon  you,  but  I  have  ventured  to  come  here 
— my  name  is  Margaret  Lyndaay,  and  my  mother's 
name  was  Alice  Craig.'  The  old  man  moved  upon 
hie  chair,  as  if  a  blow  had  struck  him,  and  looked 
long  and  earnestly  into  her  face.  Her  features  con- 
firmed her  words.  Her  countenance  possessed  ihnl 
strong  power  over  him  that  goes  down  mysierioiipiy 
through  the  generations  of  perishable  niriii.  cnn- 
neciing  love  with  likeness,  so  that  the  child  'n  its 
cradle  may  be  smiling  almost  with   the  stlf-  .i;uie 
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uxpression  that  belonged  lo  some  one  of  its  fore- 
fnthers  mouldered  into  ashes  many  hutidred  years 
ago.  '  Nae  doubt,  nae  doubt,  ye  are  tbe  daughter 
o'  Walter  Lyndsay  and  Alice  Craig.  Never  v.'ere 
twa  faces  maif  unlike  than  theirs,  yet  yours  is  like 
them  baith.  Margaret — that  is  your  name — I  give 
you  my  blessing.  Hae  you  walked  far  ?  Mysie's 
doun  at  the  Rashy-riggs,  wi'  milk  to  the  calf,  but 
will  be  in  belyve.  Come,  wy  bonny  bairn,  take  a 
shake  o'  your  uncle's  hand.' 

"  Margaret  told,  in  a  few  words,  the  principal 
events  of  the  last  three  years,  as  far  as  she  could  ; 
and  the  old  man,  to  whom  they  had'  been  almost 
all  unknown,  heard  her  story  with  attention,  but 
said  little  or  nothing.  Meanwhile,  Mysie  came  in 
-an  elderly,  hard-featured  woman,  but  with  an 
expression  of  homely  kindness,  that  made  her  dark 
face  not  unpleasant. 

"  Margaret  felt  herself  an  inmate  of  her  uncle's 
house,  and  her  heart  began  already  to  warm  towards 
the  old  grey-headed  solitary  man.  His  maimer  ex- 
hibited, as  she  thought,  a  mixture  of  curiosity  and 
kindness;  but  she  did  not  disturb  his  taciturnity, 
and  only  r,eturned  immediate  and  satisfactory  an- 
swers to  his  few  short  and  abrupt  questions.  He 
evidently  was  thinking  over'  the  particulars  which 
she  had  given  him  of  her  life  at  Btaehead,  and  in 
the  lane;  and  she  did  not  allow,  herself  to  fear,  but 
that,  in  a  day  or  two,  if  he  permitted  her  to  stay, 
she  would  be  able  to  awaken  in  his  heart  a  natural 
interest  in  her  behalf.  Hope  was  a  guest  that  never 
left  her  bosom — and  she  rejoiced  when  on  the  return 
of  the  old  domestic  from  the  bed-room,  her  uncle 
requested  her  to  read  aloud  a  chapter  of  the  Bible. 
She  did  so, — and  the  old  mati  took  the  book  out  of 
her  hand  with  evident  satisfaction,  and,  fastening 
the  clasp,  laid  it  by  in  the  little  cupboard  in  the  wall 
near  his  chair,  arid  wished  her  good  night. 

"  Mysie  conducted  her  into  the  bed-room,  where 
every  thing  was  neat,  and  superior,  indeed,  to  the 
ordinary  accommodation  of  a  farm-house.  '  Ye 
need  na  fear,  for  feather-bed  and  sheets  are  a'  as 
dry  as  last  year's  hay  in  the  stack.  I  keep- a'  things 
in  the  house  weel  aired,  for  damp's  a  great  disaster. 
But,  for  a'  that,  sleepin'  breath  has  na  been  drawn 
in  that  bed  these  saxteen  years  !'  Margaret  thanked 
her  for  the  trouble  she  had  taken,  and  soon  laid 
down  her  limbs  in  grateful  rest.  A  thin  calico  cur- 
lain  was  before  the  Tow  window ;  but  the  still  serene 
radiance  of  a  midsummer  night  glimmered  on  the 
floor.  All  was  silent — and  in  a  few  minutes  Mar- 
garet Lyndsav  was  asleep. 


"  In  the  quiet  of  the  succeeding  evening,  the  old 
man  took  her  with  him  alotig  the  burn-side,  and 
into  a  green  ewe-bught,  where  they  sat  down  for  a 
while  in  silence.  At  last  he  said,  '  I  have  nae  wife 
— nae  children-^nae  friends,  I  may  say,  Margaret 
— nane  that  cares  for  me,  but  the  servant  in  the 
house,  an  auld  friendless  body  like  mysel' ;  but  if 
you  choose  to  bide  wi'  us,  you  are  mair  than  wel- 
come ;  for  I  know  not  what  is  in  that  face  o'  thine ; 
but  this  is  the  pleasantest  day  that  has  come  to  me 
these  last  thirty  years.' 

"  Margaret  wa.s  now  requested  to  tell  her  uncle 
more  about  her  parents  and  herself,  and  she  com- 
plied with  a  full  heart.  She  vi-eiit  back  with  all  the 
power  of  nature's  eloquence,  to  the  history  of  her 
young  years  at  Braehead — recounted  all  her  father's 
miseries' — her  mother's  sorrows — and  her  own  trials. 
All  the  while  she  spoke,  the  tears  were  streaming 
from  her  eyes,  and  her  sweet  bosom  heaved  with  a 
Crowd  of  heavy  sighs.  The  old  man  sat  silent; 
but  more  than  once  he  sobbed,  and  passed  his 
withered  toil-worn  hands  across  his  forehead. — 
They  rose  up  together,  as  by  mutual  consent,  and 
returned  to  the  house.  Before  the  light  had  too  far 
died  away,  Daniel  Craig*  asked  Margaret  to  read  a 
chapter  in  the  Bible,  as  she  had  done  the  night  be- 
Ibre ;  and  when  she  had  concluded,  he  said,  *{ 
never  heard  the  Scriptures  so  well :  read  in  all 
my  days  —  did  you,  Mysie?'  The  quiet  creature 
looked  on  Margaret  with  a  smile  of  kindness  and 
admiration,  and,  said,  that  'she,  had  never  un- 
derstood that  chapter  sae  weel  before,  although, 
aibhns,  she  had  read  it  a  hundred  times.'—'  Ye  can 
gang  to  your  bed  without  Mysie  to  show  you  the 
way  to-night,  my  good  niece — ye  are  one  of  the 
family  now — and  Nether-Place  will  after  this  be 
as  cheerfu'  a  house  as  in  a'  the  parish.'  " — Trials 
of  Margaret  Lyudaay,  pp.  251,  2.52. 

We  should  nov^  finish  our  task  by  saying 
something  of  "Reginald  Dalton;" — but  such 
of  our  readers  as  have  accompanied  us  thTOugn 
this  long  retrospect,  will  readily  excuse  -as, 
we  presume,  for  postponing  our  notice  of  that 
work  till  another  opportunity.  Theire  are  two 
decisive  reasons,  indeed,  against  our  proceed- 
ing with  it  at  present, — one,  that  we  really 
have  not  yet  read  it  fairly  through — the  other, 
that  we  have  no  longer  room  to  say  all  of  it 
that  we  foresee  it  will  require. 


GEIEHAL  POLITICS 


A  GEEAT  deal  that  should  naturally  come  under  this  title  has  been  unavoidably  given 
already,  under  that  of  History ;  and  more,  I  fear,  may  be  detected  under  still  less  appropriate 
denominations.  If  any  unwary  readers  have  been  thus  unwittingly  decoyed  into  Politics, 
while  intent  on  more  innocent  studies,  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  now  take  comforlj,  from 
findmg  how  little  of  this  obnoxious  commodity  has  been  left  to  appear  in  its  proper  colours ; 
and  also  from  seeing,  from  the  decorous  title  now  assumed,  that  all  intention  of  engaging 
them  in  Party  discussions  is  disclaimed. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  was  ever  a  violent  or  (consciously)  uncandid  partisan  j  and  at  all 
events,  ten  years  of  honest  abstinence  and  entire  segregation  from  party  contentions  (to  say 
nothmg  of  the  sobering  effects  of  threescore  antecedent  years!),  should  have  pretty  much 
effaced  the  vestiges  of  such  predilections,  and  awakened  the  least  considerate  to  a  sense  of 
the  exaggerations,  and  occasional  unfairness,  which  such  influences  must  almost  unavoidably 
impart  to  political  disquisitions.  In  Vphat  I  now  reprint  I  have  naturally  been  anjiious  to  se- 
lect what  seemed  least  liable  to  this  objection :  and  though  I  cannot  flatter  myself  that  a  tone 
of  absolute,  Judicial  impartiality  is  maintained  in  all  these  early  productions;  I  trust  that 
nothing  will  be  found  in  them  that  can  suggjest  the  idea  either  of  personal  animosity,  or  of  an 
ungenerous  feeling  towards  a  public  opponent. 

To  the  two  first,  and  most  considerable,  of  the  following  papers,  indeed,  I  should  wish 
particularly  to  refer,  as  fair  exponents  both  of  the  prinoiplfes  I  think  I  have  alwsiys  maintained, 
and  of  the  teiriper  in  which  I  was  generally  disposed  to  maintain  them.  In  some  of  the 
others  a  more  vehement  and  Qonteritious  tone  may  no  doubt  be  detected.  But  as  they  toiich 
upon  matters  of  permanent  interest  and  importance,  and  advocate  opinions  which  I  still  think 
substantially  right,  I  have  felt  that  it  would  be  pusillanimous  now  to  suppress  them,  from  a 
poor  fear  of  censure,  which,  if  just,  I  cannot  but  know  that  I  deserve— or  a  still  poorer  distrust 
of  those  allowances  which  I  have  no  reason  to  think  will  be  withheld  from  me  by  the  better 
part  of  my  readers. 


(3S'at)£tnb£r,  1812.) 

Essay  on  the  Practice  of  the  British  Government,  distinguished  from  the  abstract  Theory  en 
which  it  is  supposed  to  be  founded.    By  Gould  Francis  LECKrE.   8vo.   London:  1812.* 


This  is  thq  most  direct  attack  which  we 
have  ever  seen  in  English,  upon  the  free  con- 
stitution of  England ; — or  rather  upon  political 
hberty  in  general,  and  upon  our  government 
only  in  so  far  as  it  is  free : — and-  it  consists 
partly  in  an  eager  exposition  of  the  inconveni- 
ences resulting  from  parliaments  or  represen- 
tative legislatures,  and  partly  in  a  warm  de- 
fence and  undisguised  panegyric  of  Absolute, 
or,  as  the  author  more  elegantly  phrases  it,  of 
Simple  monarchy. 

*  I  used  to  think  that  this  paper  contained  a  very 
good  defence  of  our  free  consiiiution ;  and  especially 
the  most  complete,  temperate,  and  uearching  vindi- 
cation of  our  Hereditary  Monarchy  that  was  any 
where  to  be  met  with  :  And,  though  it  now  appears- 
to  me  rather  more  elementary  and  elaborate  than 
was  necessary,  I  am  still  of  opinion  that  it  may  be 
of  use  to  young  politicians, — and  suggest  cautions 
and  grounds  of  distrust,  to  rash  discontent  and 
thoughtless  presumption. 
564 


The  pamphlet  which  contains  these  con- 
solatory doctrines,  has  the  further  merit  of 
being,  without  any  exception,  the  worst  writ- 
ten, and  the  worst  reasoned,  that  has.  ever 
fallen  into  our  hands ;  and  there  is  nothing  in- 
deed but  the  extreme  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  of  the  singular  complexion  of  the 
times  in  which  it  appears,  that  could  induce 
us  to  take  any  notice  of  it.  The  rubbish  that 
is  scattered  in  our  common  walks,  we  merely 
push  aside  and  disregard;  but,  when  it  defiles 
the  approaches  to  the  temple,  or  is  heaped  on 
the  sanctuary  itself,  it  must  be  cast  our  with 
other  rites  of  expiation,  and  visited  with  se- 
verer penalties.  When  the  season  is  healthy, 
we  may  walk  securely  among  the  elements 
of  corruption,  and  warrantably  decline  the  in- 
glorious labour  of  sweeping  them  away: — 
but,  when  the  air  is  tainted  and  the  blood 
impure,  We  should  look  with  jealousy  upon 
every  speck,  and  consider  that  the  slightest 
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remission  of  our  police  may  spread  a  pesti- 
lence through  all  the  borders  of  the  land. 

Theie  are  two  periods,  it  appears  to  us, 
\vhen  tne  promulgation  of  such  doctrines  as 
are  maintained  by  this  author  may  be  con- 
sidered as  dangerous,  or  at  least  as  of  evil 
omen,  in  a  country  like  this.  The  one,  when 
the  friends  of  arbitrary  power  are  strong  arid 
daring,  and  advantagqously  posted ;  and  when, 
meditating  some  serious  attack  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  people,  they  send  out  their  emis- 
saries and  manifestoes,  to  feel  and  to  prepare 
their^  way : — the  other,  when  they  are  sub- 
-stantiaUy  weak,  and  unfit  to  maintain  a  con- 
flict with  thsir  opponents,  but  where  the  great 
body  of  the  timid  and  the  cautious  are  alarmed 
at  the  prospect  of  such  a  conflict,  and  half 
disgosed  to  avert  the  crisis  by  supporting- 
whatever  is  in  actual  possession  of  power. 
Whether  either  of  these  descriptions  may  suit 
the  aspect  of  the  pi-esenf  times,  we  willingly 
leave  it  to  our  readers  to  determine :  But  be- 
fore going  farther,  we  think  it  proper  to  say,  that 
we  impute  no  corrupt  motives  to  the  author 
before  us ;  and  that  there  is,  on  the  contrary, 
every  appearance  of  his  being  conscientious- 
ly persuaded  of  the  advantages  of  arbitrary 
power,  and  sincerely  eager  to  reconcile  the 
minds  of  his  countrymen  to  the  introduction 
of  so  great  a  blessing.  The  truth  indeed 
seems  to  be,  that  having  lived  so  long  abroad 
as  evidently  to  have  lost,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  use  of  his  native  language,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  he  should  have  lost  along  with 
it,  a  great  number  of  those  feelings,  without 
■which  it  really  is  not  possible  to  reason,  in 
this  country,  on  the  English  constitution ;  and 
has  gradually  come,  not  only  to  speak,  but  to 
feel,  like  a  foreigner,  as  to  many  of  those 
things  which  still  constitute  both  the  pride 
and  the  happiness  of  his  countrymen.  We 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  a  very  useful 
and  enlightened  patriot  in  Sicily;  but  we 
think  it  was  rather  harsh  in  him  to  venture 
before  the  public  with  his  speculations  on  the 
English  government,  with  his  present  stock 
of  information  and  habits  of  thinking.  Though 
we  do  not,  however,  impute  to  him  any  thing 
worse  than  these  disqualifications,  there  are 
persons  enough  in  the  country  to  whom  it 
will  be  a  sufficient  recommendation  of  any 
work,  that  it  inculcates  principles  of  servility; 
and  who  will  be  abundantly  ready  to  give  it 
every  chance  of  making  an  impression,  which 
it  may  derive  from  their  approbation ;  and  in- 
deed we  have  already  heard  such  testimonies 
in  favour  of  this  slender  performance,  as  seem 
to  impose  it  upon  us  as  a  duty  to  give  some 
little  account  of  its  contents,  and  some  short 
opinion  of  its  principles. 

The  first  part  of  the  task  maybe  performed 
in  a  vin-y  moderate  compass ;  for  though  the 
learned  author  has  not  always  the  gift  of 
writing  intelligibly,  it  is  impossible  for  a  dili- 
gent reader  not  to  see  what  he  would  be  at ; 
«£nd  his  doctrine,  when  once  fairly  understood, 
may  readily  be  reduced  to  a  few  very  simple 
propositions.  After  preluding  on  a  variety 
of  minor  topics,  and  suggesting  some  curious 
enough  remedies  for  our  present  unhappy  con- 


dition, he  candidly  admits  that  none  of  those 
would  reach  to  the  root  of  the  evil;  which 
consists  entirely,  it  seems,  in  pur  "too  great 
jealousy  of  the  Crown  :"  and  accordingly  pro- 
ceeds to  draw  a  most  seducing  picture  of  hi? 
favourite  Simple  monarchy ;  and  indirectly  in- 
deed, but  quite  unequivocally,  to  intimate, 
that  the  only  effectual  cure  for  the  evils  under 
which  we.  now  suffer  is  to  be  found  in  the  total 
abohtion  of  Parliaments,  and  the  conversion 
of  our  constitution  into  an  absolute  monarchy : 
or,  shortly  to  "advert,"  as  he  expresses  him- 
self, "  to  the  advantages  which  a  Monarchy, 
such  as  has  been  described,  has  over  our 
boasted  British  Constitution."  These  advan- 
tages, after  a  good  deal  of  puzzling,  he  next 
settles  to  be— First,  that  the  sovereign  will  be 
"  more  likely  to  feel  a  pride,  as  well  as  a  zeal, 
to  act  a  great  and  good  part ;" — secondly,  that 
the  ministerswill  have  more  time  to  attend  to 
their  duties  when  they  have  no  parliamentary 
contentions  to  manage ; — thirdly,  that  the  pub- 
lic councils  will  be  guided  by  fixed  and  steady 
principles; — fourthly,  that  if  the  Monarch 
should  act  in  an  oppressive  manner,  it  will  be 
easier  for  the  people  to  get  the  better  of  him 
than  of  a  whole  Parliament,  who  might  act  in 
the  same  manner;— fifthly,  that  the  heir  ap- 
parent might  then  be  allowed  to  travel  in 
foreign  countries  for  the  improvement  of  his 
manners  and  understanding  ;^sixthly,  and 
lastly,  that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  pre- 
text for  a  cry  against  "what  is  styled  bach- 
stair  influence!" 

Such  is  the  sum  of  Mr.  Leckie's  publica- 
tion ;  of  which,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  tins 
infinite  diversity  of  human  opinions  and  en- 
dowments, and  of  the  license  of  political  specu- 
lation that  is  still  occasionally  indulged,  in  in 
this  country,  we  have  thought  it  right;  that 
some  memorial  should  be  preserved: — a  Kttle 
more  durable  than  the  pamphlet  itself  seemed 
likely  to  afibrd.  But  though  what  wa  have 
already  said  is  probably  more  than  eneagh  to 
settle  the  opinion  of  all  reasonable  persons 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  work,  we 
think  we  can  trace,  even  m  some  of  tihe  most 
absurd  and  presumptuous  of  its- positions,  the 
operation  of  certain  errors,.  whioBi  we  have 
found  clouding  the  views,,  and  infecting  the 
opinions  of  persons  of  far  sounder  uoderstand- 
ing;  and  shall  presume,,  therefore,,  to  offer  a 
few  very  plain  and  simple  remarks^apon  some 
of  the  points  which  we  think  we  have  most 
frequently  found  either,  mi&rapiesented  or 
misunderstood. 

The  most  important  and  radioal'  ©f  those,  is 
that  which  relates  to  the  nature  and  uses  of 
Monarchy,  and  the  rights-  and;  pswers  of  a 
sovereig-n ;    upon  which,  therefore,  we  beg^ 
leave  to  begin  with  a  few  observations.     And 
here  we  shall  take  leave  to.  consider  Boyalty 
as  being,  on  the  whole,  but  a  Human  Institu- 
tion,— originating   in   a  view  to  the  general 
good,  and  not  to  the  gratifieatian  of-  the  indi- 
vidual upon  whom  the  offise  is  conferred ;  or- 
al least  only  capable  of  being  justified,  or  de- 
serving to  be  retained,,  w' here  it  is  found,  or 
believed,  to  be  actually  benefioiaJ  to  the  whole  t 
society.     Now-  we  think  that,.gf;Eerally  speak 
2!X 
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-ing,  it  is  a  highly  beneficial  institution:  and 
that  the  benefits  which  it  is  calculated  to  confer 
are  great  and  obvious. 

From  the  first  moment  that  men  began  to 
associate  together,  and  to  act  in  concert  for 
their  general  good  and  protection,  it  would  be 
found  that  all  of  them  could  not  take  a  share 
in  consulting  and  regulating  their  operations, 
and  that  the  greater  part  must  submit  to  the 
direction  of  certain  managers  and  leaders. 
Among  these,  again,  some  one  would  naturally 
assume  a  pre-emin^nc^ ;  and  in  time  of  war 
especially,  would  be  allowed  to  exercise  a  great 
au  thori  ty .  Struggles  would  as  necessarily  en- 
sue  for  retaining  this  post  of  distinction,  and 
for  supplanting  its  actual  possessor;  and 
whether  there  was  a  general  acquiescence  -in 
the  principle  of  having  one  acknowledged 
chief^  or  a  desire -to  be  guided  and  advised  by 
a  plurality  of  those  who  seemed  best  qualified 
for  the  task,  there  would  be  equal  hazard,  or 
rather  certainty,  of  perpetual  strife,  tumult, 
and  dissension,  from  the  attempts  of  ambitious 
individuals,  either  to  usurp  an  ascendancy 
over  all  their  competitors,  or  to  dispute  with 
him  who  had  already  obtained  it,  his  right  to 
con  tinue  its  possession .  Every  one  possessed 
of  any  considerable  means  of  influence  would 
thus  be  tempted  to  aspire  to  a  precarious 
Sovereignty ;  and  while  the  inferior  persons 
of  the  community  would  be  opposed  to  each 
other  as  adherents  of  the  respective  pretenders, 
not  only  would  all  care  of  the  general  good  be 
oniitted,  but  the  society  would  become  a  prey 
to  perpetual  feuds,  cabals,  and  hostilities, 
subversive  of  the  first  principles  of  its  insti- 
tution. 

Among  the  remedies  which  would  naturally 
present  themselves  for  this  great  evil,  the 
most  efficacious,  though  not  perhaps  at  first 
sight  the  most  obvious,  would  be  to  provide 
some  regular  and  authentic  form  for  the  elec- 
tion of  One  acknowledged  chief,  by  a  fair  but 
pacific  competition  ; — the  term  of  whose  au- 
thority would  be  gradually  prolonged  to  that 
of  his  natural  life,^-and  afterwards  extended 
to  the  lives  of  his  remotest  descendants.  The 
advantages  which  seem  to  us  to  be  peculiar 
to  this  arrangement  are,  first,  to  disarm  the 
ambition  of  dangerous  and  tjirbulent  indi- 
viduals,! by  removing  tiie  great  prize  of  Su- 
preme authority,  at  all  times,  and  entirely, 
from  competition;  and,  secondly,  to  render 
this  authority  itself  more  mflnageable,  a.nd 
less  hazardous,  by  delivering  it  over  peace- 
ably, and  upon  expressed  or  understood  con- 
ditions, to  an  hereditary  prince ;  instead  of 
letting  it  be  seized  upon  by  a  fortunate  con- 
queror, who  would  think  himself  entitled  to 
use  it — as  conquerors  commonly  use  their 
booty — for  his  own  exclusive  gratification. 

The  steps,  then,  by  which  we  are  conducted 
lo  the  justification  of  Hereditary  Monarchy, 
are  shortly  ag  follows.  Admitting  all  men  to 
be  equal  m  rights,  they  can  never  be  equal  in 
natural  endowments^-~nor  long  equal  in  weahh 
and  other  acquisitions:  —  Absolute  hberty, 
therefore,  or  equal  participation  of  power,  is 
altogether  out  of  the  question  ;  and  a  kind  of 
Aristocra,cy  or  disorderly  and  fluctuating  su- 


premacy of  the  richest  and  most  accomplished, 
may  be  considered  as  the  primeval  stale  of 
society.  Now  this,  even  if  it  could  be  sup. 
posed  to  be  peaceable  and  permanent,  is  by 
no  means  a  desirable  state  for  the  persons 
subjected  to  this  multifarious  and  irregular 
authority.  But  it  is  plain  that  it  could  not  be 
peaceable, — that  even  among  the  rich,  and 
the  accomplished,  and  the  daring,  some  would 
be  more  rich,  more  daring,  and  more- accom- 
plished than  the  rest ;  and  that  those  in  the 
foremost  ranks  who  were  most  nearly  on  an 
equality,  would  be  armed  against  each  other 
by  mutual  jealousy  and  ambition ;  while  those 
who  were  a  little  lower,  would  combine,  out 
of  envy  and  resentment,  to  defeat  or  resist,  by 
their  junction,  the  pretensions  of  the  few  who 
had  thus  outstripped  their  original  associates. 
Thus  there  would  not  only  be  no  liberty  or 
security  for  the  body  of  the  people,  but  the 
whole  would  be  exposed  to  the  horror  and 
distraction  of  perpetual  intestine  contentions. 
The  creation  of  one  Sovereign,  therefore, 
whom  the  whole  society  would  acknowledge 
as  supreme,  was  a  great  point  gained  for  tran- 
quillity as  well  as  individual  independence; 
and  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  evils  of  per- 
petual struggles  for  dominion,  and  the  immi- 
nent hazard  of  falling  at  last  under  the  abso- 
lute! will  of  an  exasperated  conqueror,  nothing 
could  be  so  wisely  devised  as  to  agree  upon 
the  nomination  of  a  King;  and  thus  to  get  rid 
of  a  multitude  of  petty  tyrants,  and  the  risk 
of  tpilitary  despotism,  by  the  establishment 
of  a  legitimate  monarchy.  The  first  king 
would  probably  be  the  most  popular  and  pow- 
erful individual  in  the  community ;  and  the 
first  idea  would  in  all  likelihood  be  to  appoint 
his  successor  on  account  of  the  same  qualifi- 
cations :  But  it  would  speedily  be  discovered, 
that  this  would  give  rise  at  the  death  of  every 
sovereign — and  indeed,  prospectively,  long  be- 
fore it — to  the  same  fatal  competitions  and 
dissensions,  which  had  formerly  been  per- 
petual ;  and  not  only  hazard  a  civil  war  on 
every  accession,  but  bring  the  successful  com- 

Eetitor,  to  the  throne,  with  feelings  of  extreme 
ostility  towards  one  half  of  his  subjects,  and 
of  extreme  partiality  to  the  other.  The 
chances  of  not  finding  eminent  talents  for 
Command  in  the  person  of  the  sovereign, 
therefore,  would  soon  be  seen  to  be  a  far'lesi 
evil  than  the  sanguinary  competitions  that 
would  ensue,  if  merit  were  made  the  sole 
ground  of  preferment ;  and  a  very  little  reflec- 
tion, or  experience,  would  also  serve  to  show, 
that  the  sort  of  merit  which  was  most  likely 
to  succeed  in  such  a  competition,  did  not  pro- 
mise a  more  desii-able  sovereign,  than  might 
be  probably  reckoned  on,  in  the  coranjon 
course  of  hereditary  succession.  The  only 
safe  course,  therefore,  was,  to  take  this  Great 
Prize  altogether  out  of  the  Lottery  of  human 
life — to  make  the  supreme  dignity  in  the  state, 
professedly  and,  altogether  independent  of 
merit  or  popularity ;  and  to  fix  it  immutably 
in  a  place  quite  out  of  the  career  of  ambition. 
This  great  point  then  was  gained  by  the 
mere  institution  of  Monarchy,  and  by  render- 
ing it  hereditary :  The  chief  cause  of  interna] 
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discord  was  removed,  and  the  most  dangerous 
incentive  to  ambition  placed  in  a  great  mea- 
sure beyond  the  sphere  of  its  operation ; — and 
this  we  have  always  considered  to  be  the  pe- 
culiar and  characteristic  advantage  of  that 
form  of  governrnent.  A  pretty  important  chap- 
ler,  however,  remains,  as  to  "the  extept  of  the 
Powers  that  ought  to  be  vested  in  the  Mon- 
arch, and  the  nature  of  the  Checks  by  which 
the  limitation  of  those  powers  should  be  ren- 
dered effectual.     And. here  it  will  be  readily 
understood,  that  considering,  as  we  do.  the 
cliief  advantage  of  monaroiy  to  consist  m  its 
taking  away  the  occasions  of  contention  for 
the  First  Place  in  the  state,  and  in  a  manner 
neutralizing  that  place  by  separating  it  entirely 
from  any  notion,  of  merit  or  popularity  in  the 
possessor^we  cannot  consistently  be  for  al- 
lotting a  greater  measure  of  actual  power  to  it 
than  is  absolutely  necessary  for  answering 
this  purpose.     Qur  notions  of  this  measure, 
however,  are  by  no  means  of  a  jealous  or  pe-, 
nurious  description.  We  must  give  enough  of 
real  power,  and  distinction  and  prerogative,  to 
make  it  truly  and  substantially  the  first  place 
in  the  State,  and  also  to  niake  it  impossible 
for  the  occupiers  of  inferior  places  to  endan- 
ger the  general  peace  by  their  contentions ; — 
for,  otherwise,  the  whole  evils  which  its  in- 
stitution was  meant  to  obviate  would  recur 
with  accumulated  force,  and  the  same  fatal 
competitions  be  renewed  among  persons  of 
disorderly  ambition,  for  those  other  situations, 
by  whatever  name  they  might  be  called,  in 
which,  though  nominally  subordinate  to  the 
throne,  the  actual  powers  of  sovereignty  were 
embodied.     But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  would 
give  no  powers  to  the  Sovereign^  or  to  any 
other  officer  in  the  commuiiity,  beyond  what 
were  evidently  required  for  the  public  good ; 
— and  no  powers  at  all,  on  the  exercise  of 
which  th,ere  was  not  an  efHcient  control,  and 
for  the  use  of  which  there  was  not  a  substan- 
tial responsibility.     It  is  in  the  reconciling  of 
these  two  conditions  that  the  whole  difficulty 
of  the  theory  of  a  perfect  monarchy  consists. 
If  you  do  not  control  your  sovereign,  he  will 
be  in  danger  of  becoming  a  despot;  and  if 
you  do  control  him,  there  is  danger,  unless 
you  choose  the  depository  of  this  control  with 
singular  caution,  that  you  create  anotherip ow- 
er,  that  is  uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable — 
to  be  the  prey  of  audacious  leaders  and  out- 
,  rageous.  factions,  in  spite  of  the  hereditary  set- 
tlement of  the  nominal  sovereignty^.    Though 
there  js  some  difficulty,  however,  in  this  pro- 
blem, and  though  we  learn  from  history,  that 
various  errors  have  been  committed  in  an  at- 
tempt at  its  practical  solution,  yet  we  do  not 
conceive  it  as  by  any  mearis  insoluble ;  and 
think  indeed,  that,  with  the  lights  which  we 
may  derive  from  the  experience  of  our  own 
constitution,  its  demonstration  may  be  effected 
by  a  very  moderate  exertion  of  sagacity.    It 
will  be  best  understood,  however,  by  a  short 
view  of  the  nature  of  the  powers  to  be  control- 
led, and  of  the  system  of  checks  which  have, 
at  different  times,  been  actually  resorted  to. 
In  the  first  place,  then,  we  must  beg  leave 
■  3  '•eraind  car  readers,  however  superfluous  it 


may  appear,  that  as  kings  are  now  generally 
allowed  to  be  mere  mortals,  they  cannot  of 
themselves  have  any  greater  powers,  either 
of  body  or  mind,  than  other  individuals,  and 
must  in  fact  be  inferior  in  both  respects  to 
verymany  of  their  subjects.  Whatever  powers 
they  have,  therefore,  must  be  powers  confer- 
red upon  thern  by  the,  consent  of  the  stronger 
part  of  their  subjects,  and  are  in  fact  really 
and  truly  the  powers  of  those  persons.  The 
most  absolute  despot  accordingly,,  of  whom  his- 
tory furnishes  any  record,  must  have  govern- 
ed merely  by  the  free  will  of  those  who  chose 
to  obey  him,  in  compelling  the  rest  of  Ms  sub- 
jects to  obedience.  The  Sultan,  as  Mr.  Hume 
remarks,  may  indeed  drive  the  bulk  of  his 
unarmed  subjects,  like  brutes,  by  niere  force ; 
l)ut  he  must  lead  his  armed  Janissaries  like 
men,  by  their  reason  and  free  will.  And  so  it 
is  in  all  other  governments :  The  power  of  the 
sovereign  is  nothing  else  than  the  power — the 
actual  force  of  muscle  or  of  .mind^which  a 
certain  part  of  his  subjects  choose  io  lend  for 
carrying  his  orders  into  effect;  and  the  cl^eck 
or  limit  to  this  power  is,  in  all  cases,  ultimately 
a.nd  in  effect,  nothing  else  than  their  refusal 
to  act .  any  longer  as  the  instruments  of  his 
pleasure.  The  check,  therefore,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  in  kind,  in  all  oases  whatever ; 
and  must  necessarily  exist  in  full  vigour  in 
every  country  in  the  world ;  though  the  like- 
lihood of  its  beneficial  application  depends 
greatly  on  the  structure  of  society  in  each  par- 
ticular nation ;  and  the  possibility  of  applying 
it  with  ease  and  safety  must  result  wholly 
from  the  contrivances  that  have  been  adopted 
to  make  it  bear,  at  once  gradually  and  steadily, 
on  the  power  it  is  destined  to  regulate.  It  is 
here  accordingly,  and  here  only,  that  there  is 
any  material  difference  between  a  good  and,  a 
bad, constitution  of  Monarchical  goyemnient. 

The  ultimate  and  only  real  limit  to  what  is 
called  the  power  of  the  sovereign,  is  the  re- 
fusal or  th'-!  canpent  or  co-operation  of  those 
who  possess.the  substantial  power  of  the  com- 
munity, and  who,  during  their  voluntary  con- 
cert with  the  sovereign,  allow  this  power  of 
theirs  to  pass  under  his  name.  In  considering 
whether  this  refusal  is  likely  to  be  wisely  and 
beneficially  interposed,  it  is  material  therefore 
to  inquire  in  whom,  in  any  particular  case, 
the  power  of  interposing  it  is  vested ;  or,  in 
other  words,  in  what  individuals  the  actual 
power  of  coercing  and  compelling  the  submis- 
sion of  the  bulk  of  the  community  is  intrinsic- 
ally vested.  If  every  individual  were  equally 
gifted,  and  equally  gituated,.the  answer  would 
be.  In  the  numerical  majority;  But  as  this 
never  can  be  the  case,  this  power  will  fre- 
quently be  found  to  reside  in  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  whole  society. 

In  rude  times,  when  there  is  little  intelli- 
gence or  means  of  concert  and  communication, 
a  very  moderate  number  Of  armed  and  disci- 
plined forces  will  be  able,  so  long  as  they 
keep  together,  to  overawe,  and  actually  over- 
power the  whole  unarmed  inhabitants,  even 
of  an  extensive  region ;  and  accordingly,  in 
such  times,  the  necessity  of  procuring  the 
good  wiU  and  consent  of  the  Soldiery,  is  the 
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only  check  upon  the  power  of  the  Sovereign ; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  soldiers  may  do  what 
they  choose — and  their  nominal  master  can 
do  nothing  which  they  do  not  choose.  Saoh 
is  the  state  of  the  worst  despotisms.  The 
check  upon  the  royal  authority  is  the  same  in 
substance  as  in  the  best  administered  mon- 
archies, viz.  the  refusal  of  the  consent  or  co- 
operation of  those  who  possess  for  the  time  the 
natural  power  of  the  community:  But,  from 
the  unfortunate  structure  of  society,  which  {in 
the  case  supposed)  vests  this  substantial  power 
in  a  few  bands  of  disciplined  ruffians,  the 
check  will  scarcely  ever  be  interposed  -for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  will  rnerely  operate 
to  prevent  the  king  from  doing  any  thing  to 
the  prejudice  or  oppression  of  the  soldiery 
themselves. 

When  civilisation  has  made  a  little  further 
progress,  a  number  of  the  leaders  of  the  army, 
or  their  descendants,  acquire  landed  property, 
and  associate  together,  not  merely  in  their 
military  capacity,  but  as  guardians  of  their 
new  acquisitions  and  hereditary  dignities. — 
Their  soldiers  become  their  vassals  in  time  of 
peace:  and  the  real  power  of  the  State  is 
gradually  transferred  from  the  hands  of  de- 
tached and  mercenary  battalions,  to  those  of 
a  Feudal  Nobility.  The  check  on  the  royal 
authority  comes  then  to  lie  in  the  refusal  of 
this  body  to  co-operate  in  such  of  his  measures 
as  do  not  meet  with  their  approbation ;  and  the 
king  can  now  do  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  order  of  Nobility.  The  body  of  the  peo- 
ple fare  a  little  better  under  the  operation  of 
this  check; — because  their  interest  is  much, 
more  identified  with  that  of  their  feudal  lords, 
than  with  that  of  a  standing  army  of  regular 
or  disorderly  forces. 

As  society  advances  in  refinement,  and  the 
arts  of  peace  are  developed,  men  of  the  lower 
orders  assemble,  and  fortify  themselves  in 
Towns  and  Cities,  and  thus  come  to  acquire  a 
power  independent  of  their  patrons.  Their 
consent  also  accordingly  becomes  necessary 
to  the  development  of  the  public  authority 
within  their  communities ;  and  hence  another 
check  to  what  is  called  the  power  of  the  sove- 
reign. And,  finally,  to  pass  over  some  inter- 
mediate stages,  when  society  has  attained  its 
full  measure  of  civility  and  intelligence,  and 
is  filled  from  top  to  bottom  with  wealth  and 
industry,  and  reflection;  when  every  thing 
that  is  done  or  felt  by  any  one  class,  is  com- 
municated on  the  instant  to  all  the  rest, — and 
a  vast  proportion  of  the  whole  population  takes 
an  interest  in  the  fortunes  of  the  country,  and 
jiossesses  a  certain  intelligence  as  to  the  public 
conduct  of  its  rulers, — then  the  siibstantial 
iiower  of  the  nation  maybe  said  to  be  vested 
m  tne  Nation  at  large ;  or  at  least  in  those 
individuals  who  can  habitually  command  the 
good-will  and  support  of  the  greater  part  of 
them ; — and  the  ultimate  check  to  the  power 
of  the  sovereign  comes  to  consist  in  the  gen- 
eral unwillingness  of  The  People  to  comply 
with  those  orders,  which,  if  at  all  united  in 
their  resolution,  they  may  now  effectually 
disobey,  and  resist.  This  check,  when  ap- 
vlied  a'  all,  is  likely,  of  course,  to  be  applied 


for  the  general  good ;  and,  though  the  same 
in  substance  with  those  which  have  been 
already  considered,  namely,  the  refusal  of 
those  in  whoiii  the  real  power  is  vested,  to 
lend  it  to  the  monarch  for  purposes  which 
they  do  not  approve,  is  j^et  infinitely  more 
beneficial  in  its  operation,  in  consequence  of 
the  more  fortunate  position  of  those  to  whom 
that  power  now  belongs. 

Thus  we  see  that  Kings  have  no  power  of 
their  own ;  and  that,  even  in  the  purest  des- 
potisms, they  are  the  mere  organs  or  directors 
of  that  power  which  they  who  truly  possess 
the  physical  and  intellectual  force  of  the  na- 
tion may  choose  to  put  at  their  disposal;  and 
are  at  all  times,  and  under  every  form  of 
monarchy,  entirely  under  the  control  of  that 
only  virtual  and  efiective  power.  There  is  at 
bottom,  therefore,  no  sum  thing,  as  anjin- 
limited  monarchy ;  or  indeed  as  a  monarchy 
that  ia  potentially  either  more  or  less  limited 
than  every  other.  All  kings  must  act  by  the 
consent  of  that  order  or  portion  of  the  nation 
which  can  really  command  all  the  rest,  and 
may  generally  do  whatever  these^  substantial 
masters  do  not  disapprove  of:  But  as  it  is 
their  power  which  is  truly  exerted  in  the 
name  of  the  sovereign,  so,  it  is  not  so  much 
a  necessary  consequence  as  an  identical  pro- 
position to  say,  that  where  they  are  clearly 
opposed  to  the  exercise  of  that  power,  the 
king  has  no  means  whatever  of  asserting  the 
slightest  authority.  This  is  the  universal  law 
indeed  of  all  governments ;  and  though  the 
different  constitution  of  society,  in  the  vari- 
ous stages  of  its  progress,  may  give  a  differ- 
ent character  to  the  controlling  power,  the 
principles  which  regulate  its  operation  -  are 
substantially  the  same  in  all.  There  is  nc 
room,  therefore,  for  the  question,  whether 
there  should  be  any  control  on  the  power  of 
a  king,  or  what  that  control  should  be ;  be- 
cause, as  the  power  really  is  not  the  king's, 
but  belongs  inalienably  to  the  stronger  part 
of  the  nation  itself,  whether  it  derive  that 
strength  from  discipline,  talents,  numbers,  or 
situation,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be 
exercised  at  his  instigation,  without  the  con- 
currence, or  acquiescence  at  least,  of  those  in 
whom  it  is  substantially  vested. 

Such,  then,  is  the  abstract  and  fundamental 
doctrine  as  to  the  true  nature  of  Monarchical, 
and  indeed  of  every  other  species  of  Political 
power:  and,  abstract  as  it  is,  we  cannot  help 
thinking  that  it  goes  far  to  settle  all  contro- 
versies as  to  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and 
ought  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  in  proceed 
ing  to  the  more  practical  views  of  the  subject. 
For,  though  what  we  have  now  said  as  to  all 
actual  power  belonging  to  the  predominant 
mass  of  physical  and  intellectual  force  in  every 
community,  and  the  certainty  of  its  ultimately 
impelling  the  public  authority  in  the  direction 
of  its  interests  and  inclinations,  be  unquestion- 
ably true  in  itself;  it  is  still  of  infinite  impor- 
tance to  consider  what  provisions  are  made  by 
the  form  of  the  government,  or  what,  is  called 
its  Constitution,  for  the  ready  operation  of 
those  interests  and  inclinations  upon  the  im- 
mediate agents  of  the  public  authority.   That 
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they  will  operate  with  full  eifect  in  the  long- 
mn,  whether  those  provisions  be  good  or  bad, 
or  whether  there  be  any  such  provision  for- 
mally recognised  in  the  governnient  or  not, 
we  take  to  be  altogether  indisputable :  But,  in 
the  one  case,  they  will  operate  only  after  long 
intervals  of  suffering, — and  by  means  of  much 
suffering;  while,  on  the  other,  they  will  be 
constantly  and  almost  insensibly  m  action, 
and  will  correct  the  first  declination  of  the 
visible  index  of  ■  public  authority,  from  the 
natural  line  of  action  of  the  radical  power  of 
which  it  should  be  the  exponent,  or  rather 
will  prevent  any  sensible  variation  or  discon- 
formity  in  their  respective  movements.  The 
whole  difference,  indeed,  between  a  good  and 
a  bad  government,  appears  to  us  to  consist  in 
this  particular,  viz.  in  the  greater  or  the  less 
facility  which  it  affords  for  the  early,  the  gra- 
dual and  steady  operation  of  the  substantial 
Power  of  the  community  upon  its  constituted 
Authorities;  while  the  freedom,  again,  and 
ultimate, happiness  of  the  nation  depend  on 
the  degree  in' which  this  substantial  power  is 
possessed  by  a  greater  or  a  smaller,  and  a 
more  or  less  moral  and  instructed  part  of  the 
whole  society — a  matter  almost  independent 
of  the  form  or  name  of '  the  government,  and 
determined  in  a  great  degree  by  the  progress 
which  the  society  itself  has. made  in  civilisa- 
tion and  refinement. 

Thus,  to  take  the  most  abominable  of  all 
governments — a  ferocious  despotism,  such  as 
that  of  Morocco — where  an  Emperor,  in  con- 
cert vrith  a  banditti  of  armed  ruffians,  butch- 
ers, plunders,  and  oppresses  the  whole  un- 
armed population, — the  check  to  the  monar- 
chical power  is  complete,  even  there,  in  the 
disobedience  or  dissatisfaction  of  the  banditti ; 
althougb.,  from  the  character  of  that  body,  it 
affords  but  little  protection  to  the  community, 
and,  from  the  want  of  any  contrivance  for  its 
early  or  systematic  operation,  can  scarcely 
ever  be  applied,  even  for  its  own  objects,  but 
with  irreparable  injury  to  both  the  parties 
concerned.  As  there  is  no  arrangement  by 
which  the  general  sense  of  this  lawless  sol- 
diery can  be  collected,  upon  any  proposed 
measures  of  their  leader,  or  the  moment  ascer- 
tained when  the  degree  of  his  oppression  ex- 
ceeds that  of  their  patience,  they  never  begin 
to  act  till  his  outrages  have  gone  far  beyond 
what  was  necessary  to  decide  their  resistance ; 
and  accordingly,  he  on  the  one  hand,  goes  on 
decapitating  and  torturing,  for  months  after 
all  the  individuals,  by  whose  consent  alone  he 
was  enabled  to  take  this  amusement,  were 
truly  of  opinion  that  it  should  have  been  dis- 
continired;  and,  oa  the  other,  receives  the 
intimation  at  last,  not  in  the  form  of  a  re- 
monstralnoe,  upon  which  he  mjght  amend, 
but  in  the  shape  of  a  bow-stririg,  a  dose  of 
poison,  or  a  stroke  of  the  dagger.  Thus,  from 
the  mere  want  of  any  provision  for  ascertain- 
ing the  sentiments  of  th.e  individuals^possess- 
ing  the  actual  power  of  the  state,  or  for  com- 
municating them  to  the  individual  appointed 
to  administer  it,  infinite  evils  result  to  both 
parties.  The  first  suffer  intolerable  oppres- 
sion? .jefore  they  feel  such  confidence  in  their 
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unanimity  as  to  interfere  at  all;  and  then, 
they  do  it  at  last,  jn  the  form  of  brutal  vio- 
lence and  vindictive  infliction.  Every  admo- 
nition, in  short,  given  to  their  elected  leader 
is  preceded  by  their '  suffering,  and  followed 
by  his  death;  and  every  application  of  the 
check  which  nature  itself  has  provided  for 
the  abuse  of  all  delegated  power,  is  accom- 
panied by  a  total  dissolution  of  the  govern- 
ment, and>  the  hazard  of  a  long  series  of  revo- 
lutionary tumults. 

_  This  is  the  history  of  all  Military  despo- 
tisms, in  barbarous  and  uninstructed  commu- 
nities. When  they  get  on  to  Feudal  aristoc- 
racies, matters  are  a  little  mended ;  both  by 
the  transference  of  the  actual  power  to  a 
larger  and  worthier  body,  and  by  the  intro- 
dtiotion  of  some  sort  of  machinery  or  contri- 
vance, however  rude,  to  insure  or  facilitate 
the  operation  of  this  power  upon  the  ostensible 
agents  of  the  governnient.  The  person  of  the 
Sovereign  is  now  surrounded  by  some  kind 
of  Council  or  parliament ;  and  threats  and 
remonstrances  are  addressed  to  him,  with 
considerable  energy,  by  such  of  its  members 
as  take  offence  at  the  measures  he  proposes. 
SucH,  however,  is  the  imperfection  of  the 
means  devised  for  these  communications,  and 
such  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  sentiments 
of  those  who  can  make  them  with  effect,  that 
this  .necessary  operation  is  still  performed  in 
a  very  clumsy  and  hazardous  manner.  These 
are  the  times,  accordingly,  when  Barons  enter 
their  protests,  by  openly  waging  war  on  their 
Sovereign,  or  each  other;  and,  even  when 
they  are  tolerably  agreed  among  themselves, 
can  think  of  no  better  way  of  controlling  or 
enlightening  their  monarch,  than  by  marching 
down  in  arms  to  Runnymede,  and  compelling 
him,  by  main  foi:ce,  and  in  sight  of  all  his 
people,  to  sign  a  charter  of  their  liberties. 
The  evils,  in  short,  are  the  same  in  substance 
as  in  the  sanguinary  revolutions  of  Morocco. 
The  mischief  goes  to  a  dangerous  length  be- 
fore any  remedy  is  applied ;  and  the  remedy 
itself  is  a  great  mischief;  Although,  from  the 
improved  state  of  intelligence  and  civilisation, 
the  outrages  are  not  on  either  side  so  horrible. 
The  next  stage  brings  us  to  commercial  and 
enlightened  times,  in  which  the  real  strength 
and  power  of  the  nation  is  scattered  pretty 
widely  through  the  whole  of  its  population, 
and  in  which,  accordingly,  the  check  upon 
the  misapplication  of  that  power  must  arise 
from  the  dissatisfaction  of  that  great  body. 
The  check  mtast  always  exist, — and  is  sure, 
sooner  or  later,  to  operate  with  sufficient 
efficacy;  but  the  safety  and  the  promptitude, 
of  its  operation  depend,  in  this  case  as  in  all 
the  others,  upon  the  nature  of  the  contrivances 
which  the  Constitution  has  provided,  first,  for 
collecting  and  ascertaining  the  sentiments  of 
that  great  and  miscellaneous  aggregate  in 
whom  the  actual  power  is  now  vested ;  and, 
secondly,  for  communicating  this  in  aii  au- 
thentic manner  to  the  executive  officers  of 
the  government.  The  most  effectual  and 
cbihplete  way  of  effecting  this,  is  undoubtedly 
by  a  Parliament,  so  elected  as  to  represent 
pretty  fairly  the  views  of  all  the  ccnsiaerable 
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ciasses  of  the  people,  and  so  constituted  as 
to  have  at  all  times  the  means,  both  of  sug- 
gesting-those  views  to  the  executive,  and  of 
effeotualiy  checking  or  preventing  its  malver- 
sations. Where  no  such  institution  exists,  the 
tranquillity  of  the  state  will  always  be  ex- 
posed to  considerable  hazard  j.  and  the  danger 
of  great  convulsions  will  unfortunately  become 
greater,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  body  of  the 
people  become  more  wealthy  and  intelligent'. 

Under  the  form  of  society,  however,  of 
which  we  are  now  speaking,  there  must 
always  be  some  channels,  however  narrow 
and  circuitous,  by  which  the  sense  of  the  peo- 
ple may  be  let  in  to  act  upon  the  administrators 
of  their  government.  The  channel  of  the  press, 
for  example,  and  of  general  literature — provin- 
cial magistracies  and  assemblies,  such  as  the 
States  and  Parliaments  of  old  France — even 
the  ordinary  courts  of  law— the  stage  — the 
piilpit — and  all  the  innumerable  occasions  of 
considerable  assemblages  for  deliberatioii  on 
local  interests,  election  to  local  offices,'  or  for 
mere  solemnity  and  usage  of  festivity — which 
must  exist  in  all  large,  ancient,  and  civilised 
communities,  may  afford  indications  of  that 
general  sentiment,  which  must  ultimafelygov- 
ern  all  things ;  and  may  serve  to  admonish  ob- 
servant kings  and  courtiers  how  far  the  true 
possessors  of  the  national  power  are  likely  to 
sanction  any  of  its  proposed  applications. — 
Where  those  indications,  however,  are  ne- 
glected or  misconstrued,  or  where,  from'other 
circumstances,  instittitions  that  may  seem 
better  contrived,  fail  either  to  represent  the 
true  sense  of  the  ruling  part  of  the  commu- 
nity, or  to  convince  the  Executive  magistrate 
that  they  do  represent  it,  there,  even  in  the 
most  civilised  and  iatelligent  countries,  the 
most  hazardous  and  tremendous  distractions 
rnay  ensue  j^such  distrkctions  as  broke  the 
peace,  arid  endangered'  the  liberties  of  this 
country  in  the  tirhe  of  Charles  the  First — or 
such  as  have  recently  torn  in  pieces  the  frame 
of  society  in  France ;  and  in  their  conse- 
quences still  threaten  the  destiny  of  the  world. 

Both  those  convulsions,  it  appears  to  us, 
arose  from  nothing  else  than  the  want  of  some 
proper  or  adequate  contrivance  for  ascertain- 
ing the  sentimfents  of  those  holding  the  actual 
strength  of  the  nation, — and  for  conveying 
those  sentinients,  with  the  full  evidence  of 
their  authenticity,  to  the  actual  administrators 
of  their  affairs.  And  the  two  cases,  we  take 
it,  were  more  nearly  alike  than  has  generally 
been  imagined ;  for  though  the  House  of  Com- 
mons had  an  existence  'long  before  the  time 
of  King  Charles,  it  had  not  previously  been 
recognised  as  the  vehicle  of  commanding 
opinions,  nor  the  proper  organ  of  that  great 
body  to  whom  the  actual  power,  of  the  State 
had  been  recently  and  insensibly  transferred. 
The  Court  still  considered  the  effectual  power 
to  reside  in  the  feudal  aristocracy,  by  the 
greater  part  of  whick  it  was  supported ;  and, 
when  the  Parliament,  or  rather  the  House  of 
Commons,  spoke  in  name  of  the  People  of 
England,  thought  it  might  safely  disregard  the 
admonitions  of  a  body  which  had  not  hitherto' 
advanced  any  such  authoritative  claims  to  at- 


tention. It  refused,  therefore,  to  acknowledge 
this  body  as  the  organ'  of  the  supreme  power 
of  the  State ;  and  was  only  undeceived  when 
it  fell  before  its  actual  exertion.  In  Franca 
again,  the  error,  though  more  radical,  was  of 
the  very  game  nature.'  The  administration 
of  the  government  was  conducted,  up  to  the 
very  eve  of  the 'Revolution,  upon  the  same 
principles  as  when  the  Nobles  were  every 
thing,  and  the  People  nothing; — though  the 
people,  in  the  mean  time,  had  actrially  become 
far  more  than  a  matcn  for  the  nobility,  in 
wealth,  in  intelligence,  arid  in  the  knowledge 
of  their  own  importance/  The  Constitution, 
however,  provided  nomeans  for  the  peaceable 
but  authoritative  intimation  of  this  change  to 
the  official  rulers  ;  or  for  the  gradual  develop- 
ment of  the  new  power  which  had  thus  been 
generated  in  the  community;  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  that  its  more  indirect  indications 
were  overlooked,  and  nothing  yielded  to  its 
accumulating  pressure,  till  it  overturned  the 
throne, — and  overwhelmed  with  its  wasteful 
flood  the  whole  ancient  institutions  of  the 
country.  If  there  had  been  any  provision  in 
the  structjire  of  the  government,  by  which  the 
increasing  power  of  the  lower  orders  had  been 
enabled  to  make  itself  distinctly  felt,  and  to 
bear  upon  the  constituted  authorities,  as  gradu- 
ally as  it  was  generated,  the  great  calamities 
which  have  befallen  that  nation  might  hate 
been  entirely  avoided,^the  condition  of  the 
monarchy  might  have  insensibly  accommo- 
dated itself  to  the  change  in  the  condition  of 
the  people, — and  a  most  beneficial  alteiatio.i 
might  have  taken  place  in  its  administration, 
without  any  shock  or  convulsion-  in  any  part 
of  the>  community.  For  want  of  some  such 
provision,  however,  the  Court  was  held  in  ig- 
norance of  the  actual  power  of  the  people,  till 
it  burst  in  thunder  on  their  heads.  The  pent- 
up  vapours  disploded  with  the  force  of  an 
earthquake;  and  those  very  elements  that 
would  have  increased  the  beauty  and  strength 
of  the  constitutiorl  by  their  harmonio^us  conj- 
bination,  crumbled  its  whole  fabric  into  ruin 
by  their  sudden  and  untempered  collision. 
The  bloody  revolutions  of  the  Seraglio  were 
acted  over  again  in  the  heart  of  Jhe  mo.'it 
polished  and  enlightened  nation  of  Europe ; — 
and  from  the  very  same  cause — the  want  of  a 
channel  for  oorjveying,  constantly  and  teriiper- 
ately  and  effectually,  the  sense  of  those'who 
possess  power,  to  those  whose  office  it  was  to 
direct  its  application; — and,  the  outrage  was 
only  the  greater  and  more  extensive,  that  the 
body  among  whom  this  power  was  4'^"^^'' 
was  larger^  and  the  period  of  its  unsuspected 
accumulation  of  longer  duration. 

The  great  point,  then,  is  to  insure  a  free, 
an  authoritative,  and  an  uninterrupted  com- 
munication between  the  ostensible  adminis- 
trators of  the  national  power  and  its  actual 
constituents  and  depositories;  and  the  chief 
distinction  between  a  good  and  a  bad  govern- 
ment consists  in  the  degree  in  which  it  affords 
the  means  of  such  a  communication.  The 
main  end  of  government,  to  be  sure  is,  that 
wise  Jaws  should  be  enacted  and  enforced 
but  such  is  the  condition  of  human  infirmity 
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that  the  hazards  of  sanguinary  contentions 
about  the  exercise  of  power,  is  a  much  greater 
and  more  imminent  evil  than  -a  considerable 
obstruction  in  the  malting  or  execution  of  the 
laws ;  and  the  best  government  therefore  is, 
not  that  which'  promises  to  make  the  best 
laws,  and  to  enforce  them  most  vigorously, 
but  tiiat  which  guards  best  against  the  tre- 
mendous conflicts  to  which  all  administrations 
of  government,  and  all  exercise  of  political 
power  is  so  apt  to  give  rise.  It  happens,  for- 
tunately indeed,  that  the  same  arrangements 
which  most  effectually  insure  the  peace  of 
society  against  those  disorders,  are  also,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  calculated  for  the  pur- 
poses of  wise  and  efficient  legislation.  But 
we  do  not  hesitate  to  look  upon  their  negative 
or  preventive  virtues  as  of  a  far  higher  cast 
than  their  positive  and  active  ones;  and  to 
consider  a  representative  legislature  as  incom- 
parably of  more  value,  when  it  truly  enables 
the  efficient  force  of  the  nation  to  control  and  di- 
rect the  executive,  than  when  it  merely  enacts 

iWholesome  statutes  in  its  legislative  capacity. 
The  result  of  the  whole  then  is,  that  in  a 
civilised  and  enlightened  country,  the  actual 
power  of  the  State  resides  in  the  great  body 
of  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  more 
wealthy  and  intelligent  in  all  the  different 
ranks  of  which  it  consists ;  and  consequently, 
that  the  administration  of  a  government  can 
never  be  either  safe  or  happy,  unless  it  be 
conformable  to  the  wishes  and  sentiments  of 
that  great  body;  while  there  is  little  chance 
of  its  answering^  either  of  these  conditions, 
unless  the  forms  of  the  Constitiition  provide 
some  means  for  the  regular,  constant,  and  au- 
thentic expression  of  their  sentiments, — to 
which,  when  so  expressed,  it  is  the  undoubted 
duty,  as  well  as  the  obvious  interest  of  the 
executive  to  conform.  A  Parliament,  there- 
fore,, which  really  and  truly  repre'sents  the 
sense  and  opinions— we  mean  the  general  and 

■mature  sense,  not  the  occasional  prejudices 
and  fleeting  passions — of  the  efficient  body 
of  the  people,  and  which  watches  over  and 
effectually  controls  every  iniportant  act  of  the 
executive  magistrate,  is  necessary,  in  a  coun- 
tiy  like  this,  for  the  trariquillity  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  the  ultimate  safety  of  the  IVIonarohy 
itself, — much  move  even  than  for  the  enact- 
ment of  laws;  and,  in  proportion  as  it  varies 
from  this  description,  or  relaxes  in  this  con- 
trol, will  the  peace  of.  the, country  and  the 
security  of  the  government  be  endangered. 

But  then  comes  IVIr.  Leckie,  and  a  number 
of  loyal  gentlemen,  from  Sicily,  or  other  places, 
e.tolairning.  that  this  is' mere  treason  and  re- 
publican ism, — and  asking  whether  thekingjs 
to  have  no  will  or  voice  of  his  own  1 — what  is 
16  become  of  the  balance  of  the  Constitution 
if  he  is  to  be  reduoed,to  a  mere  cypher  added 
to  the- end  of  every  ministerial  majority'? — 
ancl  how,  if  the  office  is  thus  divested  of  all 
real  power,  it  can  ever  fulfil  the  purposes  for 
which -we  ourselves  have  preferred  Monarchy 
to  all  other  constitutions  1  We  shalLendeavour 
to  answer  these  questions ; — and  afterthe  pre- 
ceding full  exposition  of  our  premises,  we 
think  they  may  be  answered  very  briefly. 


In  the  Jirst  place,  then,  it  does  not  appear 
to  us  that  it  can  be  seriously  maintained  that 
any  national  or  salutary  purpose  can  ever  be 
served  by  recognising  the  private  will  or  voice 
of  the  King  as  an  individual,  as  an  element  in 
the  political  government,  especially  in  an  He- 
reditary monarchy.  The  person  upon  whom 
that  splendid  lot  may  fall,  not  having  been 
selected  for  the  office  on  account  of  any  proof 
or  presumption  of  his  fitness  for  it,  but  being 
called  to  it  as  it  were  by  mere  accident,  may 
be  fairly  presumed  to  have  less  talent  or  ca- 
pacity than  any  one  of  the  individuals  who 
have  made  their  own  way  to  a  place  of  in- 
fluence or  authority  in  his  councils ;  and  his 
voice  or  opinion  therefore,  considered  naturally 
and  in  itself,  must  be  of  less  Value  or  intrinsic 
authority  than  that  of  any  other  person  in  high 
office  under  him :  And  when  it  is  farther 
considered  that  this  Sovereign  may  be  very 
young  or  very  old — almost  an  idiot — almost  a 
madman — and  altogether  a  dotard,  while  he 
is  still  in  the  full  possession  and  the  lawful 
exercise  of  the  whole  authority  of  his  station, 
it  mi;|st  seem  perfectly  extravagant  to  main- 
tain that,  it  can  be  of  advantage  to  the  nation, 
that  his  individual  wishes  or  opinions  should 
be  the  measure  or  the  condition  of  any  one 
act  of  legislation  or  national  policy. — Assured- 
ly it  is  not  for  his  wisdom  or  his  patriotism, 
and  much  less  for  his  own  delight  and  gratifi- 
cation, that  an  hereditary  monarch  is  placed 
upon  the  throne  of  a  free  people;  and  this 
obvious  oonsider'ation  alone  might  lead  us  at 
once  to  the  true  end  and  purpose  of  royalty. 

But  the  letter  and  theory  of  the  English 
Constitution  recognise  the  mdividual  will  of 
the  Sovereign,  just  as  little  as  reason  and 
common  sense  can  requite' it,  as  an  integral 
element  in  that  constitution.  It  declares  that 
the  King  as  an  individual  can  do  no  wrong, 
and  can  be  made  accountable  for  nothing— 
but  that  his  ministers  and  advisers  shall  be 
responsible  for  all  his  acts  without  any  excep- 
tion^— or  at  least  witli  the  single  exception  of 
the  act  of  naming  those  advisers.  In  every 
one  act  of  his  peculiar  and  official  Prerogative, 
in  which,  if  in  any  thing,  his  individual  and 
private  will  must  be  understood  to  have  been 
exerted,  the  Constitution  sees  only  the  will 
and  the  act  of  his  ministers.  The  King's  speech 
— the  speech  pronounced  by  his  own  lips,  and 
as  his  voluntary  act  in  the,  face  of  the  w;hole 
nation — is  the  speech  of  the  minister ;  and  as 
such,  is  openly  canvassed,  and  condemned  if 
need  be,  by  the  houses  of  Parliament,  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  duty.  The  Kiiig's 
personal  answers  to  addresses — his  declara- 
tions of  peace  or  war — the  honours  he  person- 
ally confers^the  bills  he  personally  passes  or 
rejects^are  aU  considerecf  by  the  Constitution 
as  the  acts  only  of  his  counsellors.  It  is  not 
only  the  undoubted  right,  but  the  unquestion- 
able duty  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  con- 
sider of  their  propriety — to  complain  of  them 
if  they  think  them  inexpedient— to  get  them 
rescinded  if  they  admit  of  such  a  correction  ; 
and  at  all  events  to  prosecute,  impeaol?,  and 
punish  those  advisers — to  whom,  and  not  to 
the  Sovereign  in  whose  name  they  run,  ihoy 
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are  exclusivelj  attributed.  This  great  doc- 
trine, then,  of  'ministerial  responsibihty,  an- 
swers the  first  question  of  Mr.  Leckie  and  his 
adherents,  as  )o  the  enormity  of  subjecting  the 
personal  wni  and  opinion  of  the  Sovereign  at 
all  times  to  the  control  of  those  who  represent 
the  efficient  power  of  the  community.  Mr. 
Leckie  himself,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  for  leav- 
ing this  grand  feature  of  ministerial  responsi- 
bility, even  when  he  is  for  dispensing  with 
the  attendance  of  Parliaments  j^hough,  to  be 
sure,  among  his  other  omissions,  he  has  for- 
gotten to  tell  us  by  whom,  and  in  what  man- 
ner, it  could  be  enforced,  aft^r  the  abolition 
of  those  troublesome  assemblies. 

The  next  question  relates  to  the  theoretical 
balance  of  the  Constitution,'  which  they  say 
implies  that  the  will  and  the  power  of  the 
Monarch  is  to  be  a  separate  and  independent 
element  in  the  government.  We  have  not  left 
ourselves  room  now  to  answer  this  at  large ; 
nor  indeed  do  we  think  it  necessary  ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly we  shall  make  but  two  remarks  in 
regard  to  it,  and  that  in  the  most  summary 
manner.  The  first  is,  that  the  powers  ascribed 
to  the  Sovereign,  in  the  theory  of  the  Consti- 
tution, are  not  supposed  to  be  vested  in  him 
as  an  insulated  and  independent  individual — • 
but  in  him  as  guided  and  consubstantiated 
with  Iris  re.sponsible  coiinsellors — that  the  King, 
in  that  balance,  means  not  the  person  of  the 
reigning  prince,  but  the  department  of  the 
Executive  government — the  whole  body  of 
ministers  and  their  dependants — to  whom,  for 
the  sake  of  convenience  and  dispatch,  the  ini- 
tiative of  many  important  measures  is  entrust- 
ed ;  an<l  who  are  only  entitled  or  enabled  to 
carry  on  business,  under  burden  of  their  re- 
sponsibility to  Parliament,  and  in  reliance  on 
its  ultimate,  support.  The  second  remark  is, 
that  the  balance  of  the  Constitution,  in  so  far 
as  it  has  any  real  existence,  will  be  found  to 
subsist  almost  entirely  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, which  possesses  exclusively  both  the 
power  of  impeachment,  and  the  power  of 
granting  supplies;  and  has  besides,  the  most 
natural  and  immediate  comniunication  with 
that  great  body  of  the  Nation,  in  whom  the 
power  of  control  over  all  the  branches  of  the 
Legislature  is  ultimately  vested.  The  Execu- 
tive, therefore,  has  its  chief  Ministers  in  that 
House,  and  exerts  in  that  place  all  the  influ- 
ence which  is  attached  to  its  situation.  If  it 
is  successfully  opposed  there,  it  would  for  the 
most  part  be  infinitely  dangerous  for  it  to  think 
of  resisting  in  any  other  quarter.  But  if  it 
were  to  exercise  its  legal  prerogative,  by  re- 
fusing a  series  of  favourhe  bills,  or  disregard- 
ing an  unanimous  address  of  the  Commons, 
the  natural  consequence  would  be,  that  the 
Commons  would  retort,  by  exercising  their 
legal  privilege  of  w-ithholding  the  supplies ; 
and  as  things  could  not  go  on  for  a  moment  on 
such  a  footing,  the  King  must  either  submit 
at  discretion,  or  again  bethink  himself  of  rais- 
ing his  royal  standard  against  that  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary ai'my.  The  general  view,  indeed, 
which  we  have  taken  above  of  the  true  nature 
of  that  which  is  called  the  power  of  the  3\'lon- 
arch,  js  enough  to  snow,  that  it  can  only  be 


upon  the  very  unlikely,  h.it  not  impossible 
supposition,  that  the  nominal  representatives 
of  the  people  are  really  more  estranged  from 
their  true  sentiments  than  the  ministers  of  the 
Crown;  that  it  can  ever  be  safe  or  allowable 
for  the  latter  to  refuse  immediate  compliance 
,with  the  will  of  those  representatives. 

There  remains  then  but  one  other  question, 
viz.  Whether  we  are  really  for  reducing  the 
King  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  tool  in  the 
hands  of  a  ministerial  majority,  without  any 
real  power  or  influence  whatsoever';  and  whe- 
ther, upon  this  supposition,  there  can  be  any 
use  in  the  institution  of  monarchy^a's  the 
minister,  on  this  view  of  things,  must  be  re- 
garded as  the  real  sovereign,  and  his  office  is 
still  open  to  competition,  as  the  reward  of  dan- 
gerous and  disorderly  ambition'?  Now^  the  an- 
swer to  this  is  a  denial  of  the  assumption  upon 
which  the  question  i§  raised.  The  King,  upon 
our  view  of  his  office — which  it  has  been  seen 
is  exactly  that  taken  by  the  Constittition— 
would  still  hold,  indisputably,  the  first' place 
in  the  State,  and  possess  a  substantial  power, 
not  only  superior  to  that  which  any  minister 
could  ever  obtain  under  him,  but  sufficient, to 
repress  the  pretensions  of  any  one  who,  under 
any  other  form  of  government,  might  be 
tempted  to  aspire  to  the  sovereignty.  The 
King  of  England,  it  will  be  reniembered,  is  ^ 
perpetual  member  of  the  cabinet — and  per- 
petually the  First  Member  of  it.  No  disap- 
probation of  its  measures,  whether  expressed 
by  votes  of  the  Houses,  oi'  addresses  from  the 
people,  can  turn  him  out  of  his  situation;  arid 
he  has  also  the  power  of  nominating  it's  other 
members ;  not  indeed  the  power  of  mainlaiii- 
ing  them  in  their  offices  against  the  sense  of 
the  nation — but  the  power  o{  trying  the  ex- 
periment, and  putting  it  on  the  country  to  take 
the  painful  and  difficult  step  of  insisting  On 
their  removal.  If  he  have  any  portion  of 
ministerial  talents,  therefore,  he  must  have, 
in  the  first  place,  all  the  power  that  could  at- 
tach to  a  Perpetual  Minister — with  all  the  pe- 
culiar influence  that  i§  inseparable  front  the 
splendour  of  his  official  station :  and,  in  the 
second  place,  he  has  the  actual  power,  if  not 
absolutely  to  make  or  unmake  all  the  other 
members  of  his  cabinet  at  his  pleasure,  at  least 
to  choose,  at  his  own  discretion,  among  all 
who  are  not  upon  very  strong  ground,?. excep- 
tionable to  the  country  at  large. 

Holding  it  to  be  quite  clear,  then,  that  the 
private  and  individual  will  of  the  sovereign  is 
not  to  be  recognised  as  a  separate  element  in 
the  actual  legislation,  or  aclministrative  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  that  it  mu.st  in 
all  cases  give  way  to  the  mature  sense  of  the 
nation,  ^we  shall  still  find,  that  his  place  is 
conspicuously  and  beyond  all  question  the 
First  in  the  State,  and  that  it  is  invested  with 
quite  as  much  substantial  power  as  is  necessa- 
,ry  to  maintain  all  other  offices  in  a  condition  of 
subordination.  To  see  this  clearly,  indeed,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  consider,  a  little  in  detail, 
what  is  the  ordinary  operation  of  the  regal 
power,  and  on  what  occasions  the  necessary 
checks  to  which  we  have  alluded  come  in  to 
control  it.     The  King,  then,  as  the  presidin;; 
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menfiber  of  the  cabinet,  can  not  only  resist, 
put  suggest,  or  propose,  or  recommend  any- 
thing which  he  pleases  for  the  adoption  of 
that  executive  council ; — arid  his  suggestions 
must  at  all  times  be  more  attended  to  than 
tnose  of  any  other  person  of  the  same  know- 
ledge or  capacity.  Such,  indeed,  are  the  in- 
destructible sources  of  influence  belonging  to 
his  situation,  that,  if  he  be  only  compos  mentis, 
he  may  rely  upon  having  more  authority  than 
any  two  of  the  gravest  and  most  experienced 
individuals  with  whom  he  can  communicate  ; 
and  that  there  will  be  a  far  greater  disposition 
to  adopt  his  recommendations,  than  those  of 
the  wisest  and  most  popular  minister  that  the 
country  has  ever  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be 
outvoted  even  in  the  cabinet; — the  absurdity 
of  his  suggestions  ma:y  be  so  palpable,  or  their 
danger  so  great,  that  no  habitual  deference, 
or  feeling  of  personal  dependence,  may  be 
sufficient  to  induce  his  advisers  to  venture  on 
their  adoption.  Tkis,  however,  we  imagine, 
will  scarcely  be  looked  upon  as  a  source  of 
national  weakness  or  hazard  ;  and  is,'  indeed, 
an  accident  that  may  befal  any  sovereign, 
however  absolute — since  the  veriest  despot 
cannot  work  without  tools^and  even  a  mili- 
tary sovereign  at  the  heatd  of  his  army,  must 
submit  to  abandon  any  scheme  which  that 
army  positively  refuses  to  execute.  If  he  is 
baffled  in  one  cabinet,  however,  the  King  of 
England  may  in  general  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  another;  and  change  his  counsellors 
over  and  over,  till  he  find  some  who  are  more 
Courageous  or  more  complying. 

But)'  suppose  that  the  Cabinet  acquiesces : — 
the  Parliament  also  may  So  doubt  oppose,  and 
defeat  the  execution  of  the  project.  The 
Cabinet  may  be  outvoted  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  the  Sovereign  may  be  outvoted 
in  the  Cabinet ;  and  all  its  other  members 
may  be  displaced  by  votes  of  that  House. 
The  minister  who  had  escaped  being  dis- 
missed by  the  King  through  Ms  compliance 
with  the  Royal  pleasure,  may  be  dismissed 
for  that  compliance,  by  the  voice  of  the 
Legislature;  But  the  Sovereign,  with" whom, 
«pon  this  supposition,  the  dbjectionable  mea- 
sure originated,  is  not  dismissed ;  arid  iriay 
not  only  call  another  minister  to  his  councils 
to  try  this  same  measure  a  second  time,  but 
may  himsdlf  dismiss  the  Parliament  by  which 
it  had  been  censured;'  and  submit  its  pro- 
ceedings to  the  consideration  of  another  as- 
sembly !  We  really  Cannot  see  any  want  of 
effective  power  in  such  an  order  of  things ; 
nor  Comprehend  how  the  royal  authority  is 
rendered  altogether  nugatory  and  subordinate, 
merely  by  requiring  it  to  have,  uliinltttely  the 
concurrence  of  the  Cabinet  and  of  the  Legis- 
lature. The  last  stage  of  this  hypothesis, 
however,  will  clear  all  the  I'est. 

The  King's  measure  may  triumph  in  par- 
liament as  well  as  in  the  council — and  yet  it 
may  be  resisted  by  the  Nation.  The  parlia- 
ment maybe  outvoted  in  the  country,  as  well 
as  the  cabinet  in  the  parliament ;  and  if  the 
measure,  even  in  this  last  stage,  and  after  all 
these  tests  of  its  safety,  be  not  abandoned, 
the  most  dreadful  consequences  may  ensue. 


If  addresses  and  clamours  are  disregarded, 
recourse  may  be  had  to  arms ;  and  an  opeii 
civil  war  be  left  again  to  determine,  whethei 
the  sense  of  the  people  at  large  be,  or  be  not, 
resolutely  against  its  adoption.  This  last 
species  of  check  on  the  power  of  the  Sove- 
reign, no  political  arrangement,  and  no  change 
in  the  Constitution,  can  obviate  or  prevent, 
and  as  all  the  other  checks  of  which  we  have 
spoken  refer  ultimately  to  this,  so,  the  defence 
of  their  necessity  and  justice  is  complete, 
when  we  merely  say,  that  their  use  is  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrence  to  this  last  extremity — and, 
by  enabling  the  sense  of  the  nation  to  repress 
pernicious  counsels  in  the  outset,  through  the 
safe  and  pacific  channels  of  the  cabinet  and 
the  parliament,  to  remove  the  necessity  of  re- 
sisting them  at  last,  by  the  dreadful  expedient 
of  actual  force  and  compulsion. 

If  a  king,  under  any  form  of  monarchy, 
attempt  to  act  against  the  sense  of  the  cora- 
rrianding  part  of  the  population,  he  will  inev- 
itably be  resisted  and  overthrown.  This  is 
not  a  matter  of  institution  or  policy;  but  a 
necessary  result  from  the  nature  of  his  office, 
and  of  the  power  of  which  he  is' the  adminis- 
trator— or  rather  from  the  principles  of  human 
nature.  But  that  form  of  monarchy  is  the 
Worst — both  for  the  monarch  arid  for  the  peo- 
ple—which exposes  him  the  most  to  the  shock 
of  such  ultimate  resistance ;  and  that  is  the 
best,  which  interposes  the  greatest  number 
of  intermediate  bodies  between  the  oppressive 
purpose  of  the  king  and  his  actual  attempt  to 
carry  it  into  execution, — which  tries  the  pro- 
jected measure  upon  the  greatest  number  of 
selected  samples  of  the  public  sense,  before 
it  cofties  into  collision  with  its  general  mass, — 
and  affords  the  most  opportunities  for  retreat, 
and  the  best  cautions  for  advance,  before  the 
battle  is  actually  joined.  The  cabinet  is  pre- 
sumed to  know  more  of  the  sentiments  of  the 
nation  ^han  the  king ; — and  the  parliament  to 
know  more  than  the  cabinet.  Both  these 
bodies,  too,  are  presumed  to  be  rather  more 
under  the  personal  influence  of  the  kirig  than 
the  great  body  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore, 
vfhatever  suggestions  of  his  are  ultimately 
rejected  in  those  deliberative  assemblies, 
niust  be  held  to  be  such  as  woilld  have  been 
still  less  acceptable  to  the  -bulk  of  the  com- 
munity. By  rejecting  them  there,  however, 
by  silent  votes'  or  clamorous  harangues,  the 
riatibn  is  saved  from  the  necessity  of  rejecting 
them,  by  actual  resistance  and  insurrection  in 
the  field.  The  person  and  the  office  of  the 
monarch  remain  untouched,  and  untainted  for 
all  purposes  of  good ;  and  the  peace  of  the 
country  is  rnaintained,  and  its  rights  asserted, 
without  any  turbulent  exertion  of  its  power. 
The  whole  frame  and  machinery  of  the  con- 
stitution, in  short,  is  contrived  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  the  kingly  power  from 
dashing  itself  to/pieces  against  the  more  rad- 
ical power  of  the  people :  and  those  institu- 
tibns  that  are  absurdly  supposed  to  restrain 
the  authority  of  the  sovereign  within  too  nar- 
row limits,'  are  in  fact  its  great  safeguards 
and  protectors,  by  providing  for  the  timely 
and  peaceful  operation  of  that  great  control- 
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ling  power,  which  it  could  only  elude  for  a 
season,  at  the  expense  of  much  certain  mis- 
ery to  the  people,  and  the  hazard  of  final 
destruction  to  itself. 

Mr.  Leckie,  however,  and  his  adherents, 
can  see  nothing  of  all  this.  >  The  facility  of 
casting  down  a  single  tyrant,  we  have  already 
seen,  is  one  of  the  prime  advantages  which 
he  ascribes  to  the  institution  of  Simple  mbn- 
archy; — and  so  much  is  this  advocate  of 
kingly  power  enamoured  of  the  uncourtly 
doctrine  of  resistance,  that  he  not  only  recog- 
nises it  as  a  familiar  element  in  the  constitu- 
tion, but  lays  it  down  in  express  terms,  that 
it  affords  the  only  remedy  for  all  political  cor- 
ruption. "History,"  he  observes,  "has  fur- 
nished us  with  no  example  of  the  reform  of  a 
corrupt  and  tyrannical  government,  but  either 
from  intestine  war,  or  conquest  from  without. 
Thus,  the  objection  against  a  simple  mon- 
archy, because  there  is  no  remedy  for  its, 
abuse,  holds  the  same,  but  in  a  greater  de- 
gree, against  any  other  form.  Each  is  borne 
with  as  long  as  possible  ;  and  when  the  evil  is 
at  its  greatest  height,  the  nation  eil  her  rises 
agcunst  it,  or,  not  having  the  means  of  so  doing, 
sinks  into  abject  degradation  and  misery." 

Such,  however,  are  not  our  principles  of 
policy ;  On  the  contrary,  we  hold,  that  the 
chief  use  of  a  free  constitution  is  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  these  dreadful  extremities : 
and  that  the  excellence  of  a  limited  monarchy 
consists  less  in  the  good  laws,  and  the  good 
administration  of  law,  to  which  it  naturally 
gives  bn-th,  than  in  the  security  it  affords 
against  such  a  melancholy  alternative.  To 
some,  we  know,  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  the  spectacle  of  long-established  despo- 
tisms, the  hazards  of  such  a  terrific  regenera- 
tion appear  distant  and  inconsiderable ;  and, 
if  they  could  only  prolong  the  intervals  of 
patient  submission,  and  polish  away  some 
of  the  harsher  features  of  oppressiorf,  they 
imagine  a  state  of  things  would  result  more 
tranquil  and  desirable  than  can  ever  be  pre- 
sented by  the  eager  and  salutary  contentioi^s 
of  a  free  government.  To  such  persons  we 
shall  address  but  two  observations.  The  first, 
that  though  the  body  of  the  people  may  in- 
deed be  kept  in  brutish  subjection  for  ages, 
where  the  state  of  society,  as  to  intelligence 
and  property,  is  such  that  the  actual  power 
and  command  of  the  nation  is  vested  in  a  few 
bands  of  disciplined  troops,  this  could  never 
be  done  in  a  nation  abounding  in  independent 
wealth,  very  generally  given  to  reading  and 
reflection,  and  knit  together  in  all  its  parts 
by  a  thousand  means  of  communication  and 
ties  of  mutual  interest  and  sympathy;  and 
least  of  all  could  it  be  done  in  a  nation  already 
accustomed  to  the  duties  and  enjoyments  of 
freedom,  and  regarding  the  safe  and  honour- 
able struggles  it  is  constantly  obliged  to  main- 
tain in  its  defence,  as  the  most  ennobling  and 
delightful  of  its  exercises.  The  other  remark 
is,  that  even  if  it  were  possible,  as  it  is  not, 
to  rivet  and  shackle  down  an  enlightened  na- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  submit  for 
some  time,  inapparent  quietness,  to  the  abuses 
of  arbitrary  power,  it  is  never  to  be  forgotten 


that  this  submission  is  itself  an  evil — and  an 
evil  only  inferior  to  those  through  which  it 
must  ultimately  seek  its  relief.  If  any  form 
of  tyranny,  therefore,  were  as  secure  from 
terrible  convulsions  as  a  regulated  freedomj 
it  would  not  cease  for  that  to  be  a  far  less  de- 
sirable condition  of  existence;  and  as  the 
mature  sense  of  awhole  nation  may  be  fairly 
presumed  to  point  more  certainly  to  the  true 
means  of  their  happiness  than  the  single 
opinion  even  of  a  patriotic  king,  so  it  must  be 
right  and  reasonable,  in  all  cases,  that  his 
opinion  should  give  way  to  theirs ;  and  that  a 
power  should  be  generated,  if  it  did  not  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  exist,  to  insure  its  pre- 
dominance. 

We  have  still  a  word  or  two  to  say  on  the 
alleged  inconsistency  and  fluctuation  of  all 
public  councils  that  are  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  popular  assemblies,  and  on  the  unprin- 
cipled violence  of  the  factions  to  which  they 
are  said  to  give  rise.  The  first  of  these  topics, 
however,  need  not  detain  us  long.  If  it  be 
meant,  that  errors  in  public  measures  are 
more  speedily  detected,  and  more  certainly 
repaired,  when  they  are  maturely  and  freely 
discussed  by  all  the  wisdom  and  all  the  talent 
of  a  nation,  than  when  they  are  left  to  the 
blind  guidance  of  the  passions  or  conceit  of 
an  individual ; — if  it  be  meant,  that,  under  a 
Sinlple  monarchy,  we  should  have  persevered 
longer  and  more  steadily  in  the  principles  of 
the  Slave  Trade,  of  Catholic  Proscription,  and 
of  the  Orders  in  Council : — then  we  cheerfully 
admit  the  justice  of  the  charge — we  readily 
yield  to  those  governments  the  praise  of  such 
consistency  and  such  perseverance— and  offer 
no  apology  for  that  change  from  folly  to  wis- 
dom, and  from  cruelty  to  mercy,  which  is  pro- 
duced by  the  variableness  of  a  free  consti- 
tution. But  if  it  be  meant  that  an  absolute 
monarch  keeps  the  faith  which  he  pledges 
more  religiously  than  a  free  people,,  or  that  he' 
is  less  liable  to  sudden  and  capricious  varia- 
tions in  his  policy,  we,  positively  deny  the 
truth  of  the  imputation,  and  boldly  appeal  to 
the  whole  course  of  history  for  its  confutation. 
What  nation,  we  should  like  to  know,  ever  stood* 
half  so  high  as  our  own,  for  the  reputation  of 
good  faith  and  inviolable  fidelity  to  its  allies? 
Or  in  what  instance  has  the  national  honour 
been  impeached,  by  the  refusal  of  one  set  of 
ministers  to  abide  by  the  engagements  enter- 
ed into  by  their  predecessors  ? — With  regard 
to  mere  caprice  and  inconsistency  again,  will 
it  be  seriously  maintained,  that  councils,  de- 
pending upon  the  individual  will  of  an  abso- 
lute sovereign — who  may  be  a  boy,  or  a  girl, 
or  a  dotard,  or  a  driveller — are  more  likely 
to  be  steadily  and  wisely  pursued,  than  those 
that  are  taken  up  by  a  set  of  experienced 
statesmen,  under  the  control  of  a  vigilant  and 
intelligent  public  ?  It  is  not  by  mere  popular 
clamour — by  the  shouts  or  hisses  of  an  igno- 
rant and  disorderly  mob — but  by  the  deep,  the 
slow,  and  the  collected  voice  of  the  intelligent 
and  enlightened  part  of  the  community,  that 
the  councils  of  a  free  nation  are  ultimately 
guided.  But  if  they  were  at  the  disposal  of  a 
rabble — what  rabble,  we  would  ask,  is  so  ig- 
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norant,  so  contemptible,  so  fickle,  false,  and 
empty  af  all  energy  of  purpose  or  principle, 
as  the  rabble  that  invests  the  palaces  of  arbi- 
trary kings— the  favourites,  the  mistresses, 
the  panders,  the  flatterers  and  intriguers,  who 
succeed  or  supplant  each  other  in  the  crum- 
bling soil  of  his  favour,  and  so  frequently  dis- 
pose of  all  that  ought  to  be  at  the  command 
of  wisdom  and  honour  ? 

Looking  only  to  the  eventful  history  of  our 
own  day,  will  any  one  presume  to  say,  that 
the  conduct  of  the  simple  monarchies  of  Eu- 
rope has  afforded  ua,  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
any  such  lessons  of  steady  and  unwavering 
policy  as  to  make  us  blush  for  our  own  demo- 
ctatical  inconstancy  %  What,  during  that  pe- 
riod, has  been  the  conduct  of  Prussia — of 
Russia — of  Austria  herself — of  every  state,  in 
short,  that  has  not  been  terrified  into  constan- 
cy by  the  constant  dread  of  French  violence  1 
And  where,  during  all  that  time,  are  we  to  look 
for  any  traces  of  manly  firmness,  but  in  the 
conduct  and  councils  of  the  only  nation  whose 
measures  were  at  all  controlled  by  tlie  influ- 
ence qf  popular  sentiments  f  If  that  nation 
too  was  not  exempt  from  the  common  charge 
of  vacillation — if  she  did  fluctuate  between 
designs  to  restore  the  Bourbons,  and  to  enrich 
herself  by  a  share  of  their  spoils — if  she  did 
contract  one  deep  stain  on  her  faith  and  her 
humanity,  by  encouraging  and  deserting  the 
party  of  the  Royalists  in  La  Vendee — if  she 
did  waver  and  wander  from  expeditions  into 
Flanders  to  the  seizure  of  West  Indian  islands, 
and  from  menaces  to  extirpate  Jacobinism  to 
missions  courting  its  alliance — will  any  man 
pretend  to  say,  that  these  signs  of  infirmity 
of  purpose  were  produced. by  yielding  to  the 
varying  impulses  of  popular  opinions,  or  the 
.  alternate  preponderance  of  hostile  factions  in 
the  state?  Is  it  not  notorious,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  they  a.11  occurred  during  that  lament- 
able but  memorable  period,  when  the  alarm 
excited  by  the  aspect  of  new  dangers  had  in 
a  manner  extinguished  the  constitutiojial  spirit 
of  party,  and  composed  the  salutary  conflicts 
of  the  nation — that  they  occurred  in  the  first 
ten  years  of  Mr.  Pittas  war  administration, 
when  opposition  was  almost  extinct,  and  when 
the  government  was  not  only  more  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  one  man  than  it  had  been  at  any 
time  since  the  days  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,,  but 
when  the  temper  and  tone  of  its  administra- 
tion approached  very  nearly  to  that  of  an  ar- 
bitrary monarchy'? 

On  the  doctrine  of  parties  and  party  dissen- 
sions, it  is  now  too  late  for  us  to  enter  at 
large  ; — and  indeed  when  we  recollect  what 
Mr.  Burke  has  written  upon  that  subject,*  we 
do  not  know  why  we  should  wish  for  an  op- 
portunity of  expressing  our  feeble  sentiments. 
Parties  are  necessary  in  all  free  governments 
—and  are  indeed  the  characteristic?  by  whiph 
such  governments  niay  be  known.  One  party, 
that' of  the  Rulers  or  the  Court,  isnecessardy 
formed  and  disciplined  from  the  permanence 
of  its  chief,  and  the  uniformity  of  the  interests 


*  See  his  "  Thoughts  on  the  Cause  of  the  present 
Discontents."     SuJ>  initio — el  passim. 


it  has  to  maintain ; — the  party  in  Opposition, 
therefore,  must  be  marshalled  in  the  same 
way.  When  bad  men  combine,  good  men 
must  unite : — and  it  would  not  be  less  hope- 
less for  a  crowd  of  worthy  citizens  to  lake  the 
field  without  leaders  or  discipline,  against  a 
regular  army,  than  for  individual  patriots  to 
think  of  opposing  the  influence  of  the  Sove- 
reign by  their  separate  and  uncombined  ex- 
ertions. As  to  the  length  which  they  should 
be  permitted  to  go  in  support  of  the  common 
cause,  or  the  extent  to  which  each  ought  to 
submit  his  private  opinion  to  the  general  sense 
of  his  associates,  it  does  not  appear  to  us — 
though  casuists  may  varnish  over  dishonour, 
and  purists  startle  at  shadows — either  that 
any  man  of  upright  feelings  can  be  often  at  a 
loss  for  a  rule  of  conduct,  or  that,  in  point  of 
fact,  there  has  ever  been  any  bl^meable  ex 
cess  in  the  maxims  upon  which  the  great  par 
ties  of  this  country  have  been  generally  con 
ducted.  The  leading  principle  is,  that  a  man 
should  satisfy  himself  that  the  party  to  which 
he  attaches  himself  means  well  to  the  coun- 
try, and  that  more  substantial  good  will  ac- 
crue to  the  na;tion  from  its  corning  into  power, 
than  from  the  success  of  any  other  body  of 
men  whose  success  is  at  all  within  the  limits 
of  probability.  XJpori  this  principle,  therefore, 
he  will  support  {hat  party  in  all  things  which 
he  approves — in  all  things  that  are  indifferent 
— and  even,  in  some  things  which  he  partly 
disapproves,  provided  they  neither  touch  the 
honour  and  vital  interests  of  the  country,  nor 
imply  any  breach  of  the  ordinary  rules  of 
morality. — Upon  the  same  principle  he  will 
attack  not  only  all  that  he  individually  disap-^ 
proves  in  the  conduct  of  the  adversary,  but  all 
that  might  appear  indifferent  and  tolerable 
enough  to  a  neutral  spectator,  if  it  afford  an 
opportunity  to  weaken  this  adversary  in  the 
public  opinion,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of 
bringing  that  party  into  power  from  which 
atone  he  sincerely  believes  that  any  sure  or 
systematic  good  is  to  be  expected.  Farther 
than  this  we  do  not  believe  that  the  leaders 
or  respectable  followers  of  any  considerable 
party,  intentionally  allow  themselves  to  go. 
Their  zeal,  indeed,  and  the  heats  and  passions 
engendered  in  the  course  of  the  conflict,  may 
sometimes  hurry  them  into  measures  for 
which  an  impartial  spectator  cannot  find  this 
apology: — but  to  their  own  consciences  and 
honour  we  are  persuaded  that  they  generally 
?tand  acquitted  ; — ahd,  on  the  score  of  duty  or 
morality,  that  is  all  that  can  be  required  of 
human  beings.  For  the  baser  retainers  of  the 
party  indeed — thos^  marauders  who  follow  in 
the  rear  of  ev^ry  army,  net  for  battle  but  for 
booty: — who  concern  themselves  in  no  way 
about  the  justness  of  the  quarrel,  or  the  fair- 
ness of  the  field — who  plunder  the  dead, 
and  butcher  the  wounded,  and  desert  the  un- 
prosperous,  and  betray  the  daring; — for  those 
wretches  who  truly  belong  to  no  party,  and  ai« 
a  disgrace  and  a  drawback  upon  all,  wfe  shall 
assuredly  make  no  apology,  nor  propose  any 
measures  of  toleration.  The  spirit  by  which 
they  are  actuated  is  the  very  opposite  of  that 
spirit  which  is  generated  by  the  parties  of  a 
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free  people  ;  and  accordingly  it  is  among  the 
advocates  of  arbitrary  power  that  such  per- 
sons, after  they  have  served  their  purpose  by 
a  pretence  of  patriotic  zeal,  are  ultimately 
found  to  range  themselves. 

We  positively  deny,  then,  that  the  interests 
■jf  the  country  have  ever  been  sacrificed  to  a 
vindictive  desire  to  mortify  or  humble  a  rival 
party ;— though  we  freely  admit  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  and  the  talent  that  might  be 
devoted  more  directly  to  her  service,  is  wasted 
in  such  an  endeavour.  This,  however,  is  un- 
avoidable— nor  is  it  possible  to  separate  those 
discussions,  which  are  really  necessary  to  ex- 
pose the  dangers  or  absurdity  of  the  practical 
measures  proposed  by  a  party,  from  those 
which  have  really  no  other  end  but  to  expose 
it  to  general  ridicule  or  odium.  This  too, 
however,  it  should  be  remembered,  is  a  point 
in  which  the  country  has  a  still  deeper,  though 
a  ihore  indirect  interest  than  in  the  former ; 
since  it  is  only  by  such  means  that  a  system 
that  is  radically  vicious  can  be  exploded,  or  a. 
set  of  men  fundamentally  corrupt  and  jncapa- 
pable  removed.  If  the  time  be  well  spent, 
therefore,  which  is  occupied  in  preventing  or 
palliating  some  particular  act  of  impolicy  or 
oppression,  it  is  impossible  to  grudge  that  by 
which  the  spring  and  the  fountain  of  all  such 
acts  may  be  cut  off. 

With  regard  to  the  tumult — the  disorder— 
the  danger  to  public  peace — the  vexation  and 
discomfort  which  certain  sensitive  persons 
and  great  lovers  of  tranquillity  represent  as 
the  fruits  of  our  political  dissensions,  we  can- 
not help  saying  that  we  have  no  sympathy 
■with  their  delicacy  or.  their  timidity.  What 
they  look  upon  as  a  frightful  conjmotion  of  the 
elementSj.we  consider  as  no  more  than  a  whole- 
some agitation;  aiid  cannot  help  regarding 
the  contentions  in  which  freemen  are  engaged 
by  a  conscientious  zeal  for  their  opinions,  as 
an  invigorating  and  not  ungenerous  exercise. 
What  serious  breach  of  the  public  peace  has 
it  occasioned  ? — to  wha.t  insurrections,  or  con- 
spiracies, or  proscriptions  has  it  ever  given 
rise  1 — what  mob  even,  or  tutnult,  has  been 
excited  by  the  contention  of  the ,  two  great 
parties  of  the  state,  since  their  contention  has 
been  open,  and  their  weapons  appointed,  and 
their  career  marked  out  in  the  free  lists  of  the 
constitutiori  ? — Suppress  these  contentions,  in- 
deed— forbid  these  weapons,  and  shut  up 
these  lists,  and  you  will  have  conspiracies 
and  insurrections  enough. — These  are  the 
short-sighted  fears  of  tyrants. — The  dissen- 
sions of  a .  free  people  a!re  the  preventives 
and  not  the  indications  of  radical  disorder — 
and  the  poises  which  make  the  weak-hearted 
tremble,  are  but  the  natural  murmurs  of  those 
mighty  and  mingling  currents  of  public  opin- 
ion, which  are  destined  to  fertilize  and  unite 
the  country,  and  can  never  become  danger- 
ous till  an  attempt  is  made  to  obstruct  their 
course,  or  to  disturb.their  level. 

Mr.  Leckje  has  favoured  his  readers  with 


an  enumeration  of  the  advantages  of  absolntH 
monarchy; — and  we  are  tempted  to  follow  his 
example,  by  concluding  with  a  dry  catalogue 
of  the  advantages  of  free  government — each 
of  which  would  require  a  chapter  at  least  as 
long  as  that  which  we  have  now  bestowed 
upon  one  of  them.  Next,  then,  to  that  of  its 
superior  security  from  great  reverses  and  atro- 
cities, of  which  we  have  already  spoken  at 
sufficient  length,  we  should^  be  disposed  to 
rank  that  pretty  decisive  feature,  of  the  su- 
perior Happiness  which  it  confers  upon  all 
the  individuals  who  live  under  it.  The  con- 
sciousness of  liberty  is  a  great  blessing  and  en- 
joyment in  itself. — The  occupation  it  affords 
—the  importance  it  confers — the  excitement 
of  intellect,  and  the  elevation  of  spirit  which 
it  implies,  are  all  elements  of  happiness  pe- 
culiar to  this  condition  of  society,  and  quite 
separate  and  independent  of  the  external  ad- 
vantages with  which  it  may  be  attended, 
In  the  second  place,  however,  liberty  makes 
men  more  Industrious,  and  consequently  more 
generally  prosperous  and  Wealthy ;  the  result 
of  which  is,  both  that  they  have  among  them 
more  of  the  good  things  that  wealth  can  pro- 
cure, and  that  the  resources  of  the  State  are 
greater  for  all  public  purposes.  In  the  third 
place,  it  renders  men  more  Valiant  and  High- 
minded,  and  also  promotes  the  development 
of  Genius  and  Talents,  both  by  the  unbounded 
career  it  opens  up  to  the  emulatitin  of  every 
individual  in  the  land,  and  by  the  riatural  ef- 
fect of  all  sorts  of  intellectual  or  moral  ex- 
citement to  awakeii  all  softs  of  intellectual 
and  moral  capabilities.  In  the  fourth  place, 
it  renders  men  more  Patient,  and  Docile,  and 
Resolute  in  the  pursuit  of  any  public  object ; 
and  consequently  both  makes  their  chance  of 
success  greater,  and  enables  them  to  make- 
much  greater  efforts  in  every  way,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  of  their  population.  No 
slaves  could  ever  have  undergone  the  toils  to 
which  the  Spartans  or  the  Romans  tasked 
theniselves  for  the  good  or  the  glory  of  their 
country : — and  no  tyrant  could  ever  have  ex- 
torted the  sums  in  which  the  Commoris  of 
England  have  voluntarily  assessed  themselves 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  state.  These  are 
among  the,  positive  advantages ,  of  freedom,; 
and,  in'  our  o|)inion,  are  its  chief  advantages. 
—But  we  taust  not  forget,  in  the  fifth  and  last 
place,  that  there  is  nothing  else  but  a  free 
government  by  which  men  can  be  secured 
from  those  arbitrary  irivasions  of  their  Persons 
and  Properties — those  cruel  persecutions,  op- 
pressive iinprisonments,  ahd  lawless  execu- 
tions, which  no  formal  code  can  prevent  ah 
alDsolute  monarch  from  regarding  as  a  part  of 
his  prerogative;  and,  above  all,  from  those 
provincial  exactions  and  oppressions,  and 
those  universal  Insults,  and  Contumelies,  and 
Indignities,  by  which  the  inferior  minions'of 
power  spread  misery  and  degradation  among 
the  whole  mass  of  every  people  which  has  no 
political  independence. 
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A  Song  of  Triumph.    By  W.  Sotheby,  Esq.    8vo.     London:  1814. 
L'Acte  Constitationnel,  en  la  Seance  du^d  Avril,  IS  li.     8vo.     Londres:  1814. 
Of  Bonaparte,  the  Bourbons,  and  the  Necessity  of  rallying  round  our  legitimate  Princes,  for  the 
Happiness  of  France  and  of  Europe.    By  If.  A.  Chateaubriand. 'sVo.    London:  1814.* 


It  would  be  strange  indeed,  we  think,  if 
pages  dedicated  like  ours  to  topics  of  present 
interest,  and  the  discussions  of  the  passing 
hour,  should  be  ushered  into  the  world  at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  without  some  stamp  of  that 
common  joy  and  anxious  emotion  with  which 
the  wonderful  events  of  the  last  three  months 
are  still. filling  all  thte  regions  of  the  earth.  In 
such  a  situation,  it  must,  be  difficult  for  any 
one  who  has  the  means  of  being  heard,  to  re- 
frain froni  giving  utterance  to  his  sentitnents: 
But  to  us^jwhom  it  has  assured,  for  the  first 
time,  of  the  entire  sympathy  of  all  our  coun- 
trymen, the  temptation,  we  ovC-n,  is.  irresisti- 
ble ;  a.nd  the  good-natured  part  of  our  readers, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  rather  smile  at  our 
simplicity,  than  fret  at  our  presumption,  when 
we  add,  that  we  have  sometimes  permitted 
ourselves  to  fancy^  that,  if  any  copy  of  these 
our  lucubrations  should  go  down  to  another 
generation,  it  may  be  thought  curious  to  trace 
in  them  the  first  effects  of  events  that  are  pro- 
bably destined  to  fix  the  fortune  of  succeed- 
ing centuries,  and  to  observe  .the  impressions 
which  were  made  on  the  minds  of  contempo- 
raries, by  those  mighty  transactions,  which 
will  appear  of  yet  greater  moment  in  the  eyes 
of  a. distant  posterity.  We  are  still  too  near 
that  great  image  of  Deliverance  and  Reform 
which  the  Genius  of  Europe  has  just  set  up 
before  us,  to  discern  with  certainty  its  just 
lineaments,  or  construe  the  true  character  of 
the  Aspect  with  which  it  looks  onward  to  fu- 
turity !  We  see  enough,  however,  to  fill  us 
with  innumerable  feelings,  and  the  germs  of 


*This,  I  am  afraid,  will  now  be  thought  to  lie  too 
much  of  a  mere  "  Song  of  Triumph  ;"  or,  ai'leasi, 
to  he  conceived  ihroughout-in  a  far  more  sanguine 
spirit ^han  is  consistent  either  with  a  wise  observa- 
tion of  passinsf  events,  or  a  philosophical  estimate 
of  the-frailties  of  human  nature  :  And,  having  cer- 
tainly been  written  under  that  prevailing  excite- 
ment, of  which  I  chiefly  wish  to  preserve  it  as  a 
memorial,  I  Have  no  doubt  that,  to  some  extent,  it 
is  so.  At  the  same  time  it  should  be  recollected, 
that  it  was  written  immediately  after  the  first  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons;  and  before  the  startling 
drama  of  the  Huiidred  Days,  and  ita  grand  catastro- 
phe at  Waterloo,  had  dispelled  the  first  wholesome 
fears  of  the  Allies,  or  sown  the  seeds  of  more  bitter 
ranklingsand  resentments  in  the  body  of  the  French 
people:  and,  above  all,  that  it  was  so  .written,  be- 
fore ihe  many  lawless  invasions  of  national  inde- 
pendence, and  broken  promises  of  Sovereigns  to 
their  au,hjects,  which  have  since  revived  that  dis- 
trust, which  both  nations  and  philosophers  were 
then,  perhaps,  tdo  ready  to  renounce.  And  after 
all,  I  must  say,  that  an  aitentive  reader  may  find, 
even  in  ihis  strain  of  good  auguries,  both  such  traces 
of  misgivings,  and  such  iteration  of  anxious  warn- 
ings, a,'!  to  save  nie  from  the  imputation  of  having 
merely  prediced  a  Millennium. 
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many  high  and  anxious  speculations.  The  feel- 
ings, we  are  sure,  .are  in  unison  with  all  that 
exists  around  us ;  and  we  reckon  therefore  on 
more  than  usual  indulgence  for  the  specula- 
tions into  which  they  may  expand. 

The  first  and  predominant  feeling  which 
rises  on  contemplating  the  scenes  that  have 
just  burst  on  our  view,  is  that  of  deep-felt 
gratittide  and  delight,— for  the  liberation  of 
so  many  oppressed  nations, — for  the  cessation 
of  bloodshed  and  fear  and  misery  over  the 
fairest  portions  of  the  civilised  world, — and 
for  the  enchanting,  though  still  dim  and  un- 
certain prospect  of  longpeace  and  measureless 
improvement,  which  seems  at  last  to  be  open- 
ing on  the  suffering  kingdoms  of  Europe.  The 
j  very  novelty  of  such  a  state  of  things,  which 
I  could  be  known  only  by  description  to  the 
greater  part  of  the  existing  generation — the 
suddenness  of  its  arrival,  and  the  contrast 
which  it  forms  with  Ihe  anxieties  and  alarms 
to  which  it  has  so. immediately  succeeded,  all 
concur  most  powerfully  to  enhance  its  vast 
intrinsic  attractions.  It  has  come  upon  the 
world  like  the  balmy  air  and  flushing  verdure 
of  a  late  spring,  after  the  dreary  chills  of  a 
long  and  interminable,  winter ; ,  and  the,  re- 
freshing sweetness  with,  which  it  has  visited 
the  earth,  feels  like  Elysium  to  those  who 
have  just  escaped  from  the  driving  tempests 
it  has  banished. 

We  have  reason  to  hope,  too,  that  the  riches 
of  the  harvest  will  correspond  with  the  splen- 
dour of  this  early  promise.  All  the  periods 
in  which  human  society  and  human  intellect 
have  been  known  to  make  great  and  memor- 
able advances,  have  followed  close  upon 
periods  of  general  agitation  and  disorder. 
Men's  minds,  it  would  appear,  must  be  deeply 
and  roughly  stirred,  before  they  become  pro- 
lific of  great  conceptions,,  or  vigorous  resolves; 
a,nd  a  va«t  and  alarming  fermentation  roust 
pervade  and  agitate  the  mass  of  society,  to 
inform  it  with  that  kindly  warmthj  by  which 
alone  the  seeds  of  genius  and  improvement 
can  be  expanded.  The  fact,  at  all  events,  is 
abundantly  certain ;  and  may  be  accounted 
for,  we  conceive,  without  mystery,  and  with- 
out metaphors. 

A  popular  revolution  in  government  or  re- 
ligion— or  any  thing  else  that  gives  rise ,  to 
general  and  long-continued  contention,  natu- 
rally produces  a  prevailing  disdain  of  author- 
ity, and  boldness  of  thinking  in  the  leaders 
of  the  fray, — together  with  a  kiiidling  of  ihe 
imagination  and  development  of  intellect  in  a 
great  multitude  of  persons,,  who, -in  ordinary 
times,  would  have  vegetated  stupidly  in  the 
places  where  fortune  had  fixed"  them.  Power 
2Y 
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and  distinction,  and  all  the  higher  prizes  in 
the  lottery  of  life,  are  then  brought  within  the 
reach  of  a  larger  proportion  of  the  community ; 
and  that  vivifying  spirit  of  ambition,  which  is 
the  true  source  of  all  improvement,  instead 
of  burning  at  a  few  detached  points  on  the 
summit  of  society,  now  pervades  every  por- 
tion of  its  frame.  Much  extravagance,  and,  in 
all  probability,  much  guilt  and  much  misery, 
result,  in  the  first  instance,  from  this  sudden 
extrication  of  talent  and  enterprise,  in  places 
where  they  can  as  yet  have  no  legitimate 
issue,  or  points  of  application.  But  the  con- 
tending elements  at  last  find  their  spheres, 
and  their  balance.  The  disorder  ceases  ;  but 
the  activity  remains.  The  multitudes  that 
had  been  raised  into  intellectual  existence  by 
dangerous  passions  and  crazy  illusions,  do  not 
all  relapse  into  their  original  torpor,  when 
their  passions  are  allayed  and  their  illusions 
dispelled.  There  is  a  great  permanent  addi- 
tion to  the  power  and  the  enterprise  of  the 
community;  and  the  talent  and  the  activity 
which  at  first  convulsed  the  state  by  their 
unmeasured  and  misdirected  exertions,  ulti- 
mately bless  and  adorn  it,  under  a  more  en- 
lightened and  less  intemperate  guidance.  If 
we  may  estimate  the-umount  of  this  ultimate 
good  by  that  of  the  disorder  which  preceded 
it,  we  cannot  be  too  sanguine  in  our  calcula- 
tions of  the  happiness  that  awaits  the  "rising 
generation.  T.ie  fermentation,  it  will  readily 
be  admitted,  has  been  lorigand  violent  enough 
to  extract  all  the  virtue  of  all  the  ingredients 
that  have  been  submitted  to  its  action ;  and 
enough  of  scum  has  boiled  over,  and  enough 
of  pestilent  vapour  been  exhaled,  to  afford  a 
reasonable  assurance  that  the  residuum  will 
be  both  ample  and  pure. 

If  this  delight  in  the  spectacle  and  the 
prospect  of  boundless  good,  be  the  first  feeling 
that  is  excited  by  the  scene  before  us,  the 
second,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  a  stem 
an(J  vindictive  joy  at  the  downfal  of  the  Tyrant 
smd  t^e  tyranny  by  whom  that  good  had  been 
so  Jong  intercepted.  We  feol  no  compassion 
for  -tbat  .i^an'»  reverses  of  fortune,  whose 
heart,  ^ij  the  days  of  his  prosperity,  was 
steeled  .?.gain?rt  fljiat,  or  any  other  humanising 
emotion.  He  'has  faljen,  substantially,  with- 
out the  pity,  as  'he  rose  without  the  love,  of 
any  portion  §f  u^ian'kind  ■;  ^nd  the  adnniration 
which  was  e.wted'by 'feis  tatenlaand  activity 
and  success,  having  np  solid  stay  in  the  mag- 
nanimity or  generosity  of  his  rfsaracter,  has 
'been  turned,  perhaps  rabljer  too  eagerly.,  into 
scorn  and  derision,  now  that  'he  is  deserted 
fey  fortune,  and  appears  without  extraordinary 
resources  in  the  day  of  his  calamity,— .-We  do 
BOt  think  that  an  ambitious  despot  and  san, 
guinary  conqueror  can  be  too  much  execrated, 
or  too  little  respested  by  mankind  ;  but  the 
popular  clamour,  at  this  moment,  seems  to  us 
to  be  carried  too  far,  even  against  this  very 
dangerous  individual,  It  is  now  discovered, 
it  seems,  that  he  has  neither  genius  nor  com- 
mon sense ;  and  he  is  accused  of  cowardice  for 
not  killing  himself,  by  the  very  persons  who 
woula  infallibly  have  exclaimed  against  his 
jwlcide,  as  a  clear  proof  'if  weakness  and 


folly.  History,  we  think,  will  not  class  him 
quite  so  low  as  the  English  newspapers  of  the 
present  day.  He  is  a  creature  to  be  dreaded 
and  condemned,  but  not,  assuredly,  to  bo 
despised  by  men  of  ordinary  dimensions.  His 
catastrophe,  .so  far  as  it  is  yet  visible,  seems 
unsuitable  indeed,  and  incongruous  with  the 
part  he  has  hitherto  sustained ;  but  we  have 
perceived  nothing  in  it  materially  to  alter  the 
estimate  which  we  formed  long  ago  of  his 
character.  He  still  seems  to  us  a  man  of 
consummate  conduct,  valour,  and  decision  in 
war,  but  without  the  virtues,  or  even  the 
generous  or  social  vices  of  a  soldier  of  fortune; 
— of  matchless  activity  indeed,  and  boundless 
ambition,  but  entirely  without  principle,  feel- 
ing, or  affection ; — suspicious,  vindictive,  and 
overbearing ; — selfish  and  solitary  in  all  his 
pursuits  and  gratifications ; — proud  and  over- 
weening, to  the  very  borders  of  insanity ; — 
and  considering  at  last  the  laws  of  honour  and 
the  principles  of  morality,  equally  beneath  his 
notice  with  the  interests  and  feelings  of  other 
men. — Despising  those  who  submitted  to  his 
pretensions,  and  pursuing,  with  implacable 
hatred,  all  who  presumed  to  resist  them,  he 
seems  to  have  gone  on  in  a  growing  confi- 
dence in  his  own  fortune,  and  contempt  for 
mankind, — till  a  serious  Check  from  without 
showed  him  the  error  of  his  calculation,  and 
betrayed  the  fatal  insecurity  of  a  career  which 
reckoned  only  on  prosperity. 

Over  the  downfal  of  such  a  man,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  world  should  rejoice ;  and  his  down- 
fal, and  the  circumstances  with  whick  it  has 
been  attended,  seem  to  us  to  hold  out  three 
several  grounds  of  rejoicing. 

In  the  first  place,  we  think  it  has  establish- 
ed for  ever  the  impracticability  of  any  scheme 
of  universal  dominion  ;  and  proved,  that  Eu- 
rope possesses  sufficient  means  to  maintain 
and  assert  the  independence  of  her  several 
states,  in  despite  of  any  power  that  can  be 
brought  against  them.  It  might  formerly  have 
been  doubted, — and  many  minds  of  no  abject 
oast  were  depressed  with,  more  than  doubts 
on  the  subject, — whether  the  undivided  sway 
which  Rome  exercised  of  old,  by  means  of 
superior  skill  and  discipline,  might  not  be  re- 
vived in  modern  times  by  arrangement,  ac- 
tivity, and  intimidation, — and  whether,  in 
spite  of  the  boasted  intelligence  of  Europe  at 
the  present  dky,  the  ready  communication 
between  all  its  parts,  and  the  supposed  weight 
of  its  pubic  opinion,  the  sovereign  of  one  or 
two  great  kingdoms  might  not  subdue  all  the 
rest,  by  rapidity  of  movement  and  decision 
of  conduct,  and  retain  them  in  subjection  by 
a  strict  system  of  disarming  and  espionage — 
by  a  eon«tant  interchange  of  armies  and  sta- 
tions-^and,  in  short,  by  a  dexterous  and  alert 
use  of  those  very  means,  of  extensive  intelli- 
gence and  communication,  which  their  civil- 
isation seemed  at  first  to  hold  out  as  their 
surest  protection,  The  experiment,  however, 
has  now  been  tried  ;  and  the  result  is,  that 
the  nations  of  Europe  can  never  be  brought 
under  the  rule  of  one  conquering  sovereign. 
No  individual,  it  may  be  fairly  presumed,  will 
ever  try  that  fatal  experiment  again,  with  so 
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many  extraordinary  advantages,  and  chances 
of  success,  as  he  in  whose  hands  it  has  now 
finally  miscarried.  The  different  states,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  never  again  be  found  so 
shamefully  unprovided  for  defence — so  long 
insensible  to  their  danger  —  and,  let  us  not 
scruple  at  last  to  speak  the  truth,  so  little 
worthy  of  being  saved — as  most  of  them  were 
at  the  beginning  of  that  awful  period ;  while 
there  is  still  less  chance  of  any  military  sove- 
reign ag-ain  finding  himself  invested  with  the 
absolute  disposal  of  so  vast  a  population,  at 
once  habituated  to  war  and  victbry  by  the 
energies  of  a  popular  revolution,  and  disposed 
to  submit  to  any  hardships  and  privations  for 
a  ruler  who  would  protect  them  from  a  re- 
currence of  revolutionary  horrors^  That  ruler, 
however,  and  that  population,  reinforced  by 
immense  drafts  from  the  countries  he  had 
already  overrun,  has  now  been  fairly  beaten 
down  by  the  other  nations  of  Europe  —  at 
length  cordially  united  by  a  sense  of  their 
common  danger.  Henceforward,  therefore, 
they  show  their  strength,  and  the  means  and 
occasions  of  bringing  it  into  action ;  and  the 
very  notoriety  of  that  strength,  and  of  the 
scenes  on  which  it  has  been  proved,  will  in 
all  probability  prevent  the  recurrence  of  any 
necessity  for  proving  it  again. 

The  second  ground  of  rejoicing  in  the  down- 
fal  of  Bonaparte  is  on  account  of  the  impres- 
sive lesson  it  has  read  to  Ambition,  and  the 
striking  illustration  it  has  afforded,  of  the  in- 
evitable tetidenoy  of  that  passion  to  bring  to 
ruin  the  power  and  ,the  greatness  which  it 
seeks  so  madly  to  increase.  No  human  being, 
perhaps,  ever  stood  on  .so  proud  a  pinnacle  of 
worldly  grandeur,  as  this  insatiable  conqueror, 
at  the  beginning  of  his  Russian  campaign. — 
He  had  done  more — he- had  acquired  more — 
and  he  possessed  more,  as  to  actual  power, 
influence,  and  authority,  than  any  individual 
that  ever  figured  on  the  scene  of  European 
story.  He  had  visited,  with  a  victorious  army, 
almost  every  capital  of  the  Continent;  and 
dictated  the  terras  of  peace  to  their  astonished 
princes.  He  had  consolidated  under  his  im- 
mediate dominion,  a  territory  and  population 
apparently  sufficient  to  meet  the  combination 
of  all  that  it  did  not  include ;  and  interwoven 
himself  with  the  government  of  almost  all 
that  was  left.  He  had  cast  down  and  erected 
thrones  at  his  pleasure ;  and  surrounded  him- 
self with  tributary  kings,  and  principalities 
of  his  own  creation.  He  had  connected  him- 
self by  marriage  with  the  proudest  of  the 
ancient  sovereigns ;  and  was  at  the  head  of 
the  largest  and  the  finest  army  that  was  ever 
assembled  to  desolate  or  dispose  of  the  world. 
Had  he  known  where  to  stop  in  his  aggres- 
sions upon  the  peace  and  independence  oi 
mankind,  it  seems  as  if  this  terrific  sove- 
reignty might  have  been  permanently  es- 
tablished in  his  person.  But  the  demon  by 
whom  he  was  possessed  urged  hirti  on  to  his 
fata.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  power  should 
exist  which  did  not  confess  its  dependence  on 
him.  Without  a  pretext  for  quarrel,  he  at- 
tacked Russia— insulted  Austria— trod  con- 
temptuously on  the  fallen  fortunes  of  Prussia 


— and  by  new  aggressions,  and  the  menace 
of  more  intolerable  evils,  drove  them  into  that 
league  which  rolled  back  the  tide  of  ruin  on 
himself,  and  ultimately  hurled  him  into  the 
insignificance  from  which  he  originally  sprung. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly,  that  we  join  in 
the  feeling,  which  we  think  universal  in  this 
country,  of  joy  and  satisfaction  at  the  utter 
destruction  of  this  victim  of  Ambition, — and 
at  the  failure  of  those  negotiations,  which 
would  have  left  him,  though  humbled,  in 
possession  of  a  sovereign  state,  and  of  great 
actual  power  and  authority.  We  say  nothing 
at  present  of  the  policy  or  the  necessity,  that 
may  have  dictated  those  propositions ;  but  the 
actual  result  is  far  more  satisfactory,  than  any 
condition  of  their  acceptance.  Without  this, 
the  lesson  to  Ambition  would  have  been  im- 
perfect, and  the  retribution  of  Eternal  Justice 
apparently  incomplete.  It  was  fitting,  that 
the  world  should  see  it  again  demonstrated, 
by  this  great  example,  that  the  appetite  of 
conquest  is  in  its  own  nature  insatiable ; — 
and  that  a  being,  once  abandoned  to  that 
bloody  career,  is  fated  to  pursue  it  to  the  end ; 
and  must  persist  in  the  work  of  desolation 
and  murder,  till  the  accumulated  wrongs  and 
resentments  of  the  harassed  world  sweep  him 
from  its  face.  The  knowledge  of  this  may 
deter  some  dangerous  spirits  from  entering  on 
a  course,  which  will  infallibly  bear  them  on 
to  destruction ; — and  at  all  events  should  in- 
duce the  sufferers  to  cut  short  the  measure 
of  its  errors  and  miseries,  by  accomplishing 
their  doom,  at  the  beginning.  Sanguinary 
conquerors,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  should 
be  devoted  by  a  perpetual  proscription,  in 
mercy  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Our  last  cause  of  rejoicing  over  this  grand 
catastrophe,  arises  from  the  discredit,  and 
even  the  derision,  which  it  has  so  opportunely 
thrown  upon  the  character  of  conquerors  in 
general.  The  thinking  part  of  mankind  did 
not  perhaps  need  to  be  disabused  upon  this 
subject ; — but  no  illusion  was  ever  so  strong, 
or  so  pernicious  with  the  multitude,  as  that 
which  invested  heroes  of  this  description  with 
a  sort  of  supernatural  grandeur  and  dignity, 
and  bent  the  spirits  of  ihen  before  them,  as 
.beings  intrinsically  entitled  to  the  homage  and 
submission  of  inferior  natures.  It  is  above 
all  things  fortunate,  therefore,  when  this  spell 
can  be  broken,  by  merely  reversing  the  opera- 
tion by  which  it  had  been  imposed ;  when  the 
idols  that  success  had  tricked  out  in  the  mock 
attributes  of  divinity,  are  stripped  of  their 
disguise  by  the  rough  hand  of  misfortune,  and 
exhibited  before  the  indignant  and  wondering 
eyes  of  their  admirers,  in  the  naked  littleness 
of  humbled  and  helpless  men,— depending, 
for  life  and  subsistence,  on  the  pity  of  their 
human  conquerors, — and  spared  with  safety, 
in  consequence  of  their  insignificance.— Such 
an  exhibition,  we  would  fain  hope,  will  rescue 
men  for  ever  from  that  most  humiliating  devo- 
tion, which  has  hitherto  so  often  tempted  the 
ambition,  and  facilitated  the  progress  of  con- 
querors.—It  is  not  in  our  days,  at  feast,  that 
it  will  be  forgotten,  that  Bonaparte  turned  out 
a  mere  mortal  in  the  end ;— and  neithar  in  our 
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days,  nor  in  those  of  our  children,  is  it  at  all 
likely,  that  any  other  adventurer  will  arise  to 
efface  the  impressions  connected  with  that 
recollection,  by  more  splendid  achievements, 
than  distinguished  the  greater  part  of  his 
career.  Tne  kind  of  shame,  too,  that  is  felt 
by  those  who  have  been  the  victims  or  the 
instraments  of  a  being  so  weak  and  fallible, 
wiU  make  it  difficult  for  any  successor  to  his 
ambition,  so  to  overawe  the  minds  of  the 
world  again ;  and  will  consequently  diminish 
the  dread,  while  it  exasperates  the  hatred, 
with  which  presumptuous  oppression  ought 
always  to  be  regarded. 

If  the  downfal  of  Bonaparte  teach'  this 
lesson,  and  fix  this  feeling  in  the  minds  of 
men,  we  shoukLalmost  be  tempted  to  say  that 
the  miseries  he  has  inflicted  are  atoned  for ; 
and  that  his  life,  on  the  whole,  will  have  been 
useful  to  mankind.  Undoubtedly  there  is  no 
other  single  source  of  wretchedness  so  prolific 
as  that  strange  fascination  by  which  atrocious 
guilt  is  converted  into  an  object  of  admiration; 
and  the  honours  due  to  the  benefactors  of  the 
human  race  lavished  most  profusely  on  their 
destroyers.  A  sovereign  who  pursues  schemes 
of  conquest  for  the  gratification  of  his  personal 
ambitionj  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  being 
who  inflicts  violent  death  upon  thousands, 
and  miseries  still  more  agonising  on  millions, 
of  innocent  individuals,  to  relieve  his  own 
ennui,  and  divert  the  languors  of  a  base  and 
worthless  existence  : — and,  if  it  be  true  that 
the  chief  excitement  to  such  exploits  is  found 
in  the  false  Glory  with  which  the  madness 
of  mankind  has  surrounded  their  successful 
performance,  it  will  not  be  easy  to  calculate 
how  much  we  are  indebted  to  him  whose  his- 
tory has  contributed  to  dispel  it. 

Next  to  our  delight  at  the  overthrow  of 
Bonaparte,  is  our  exultation  at  the  glory  of 
England. — It  is  a  proud  and  honourable  dis- 
tinction to  be  able  to  say,  in  the  end  of  such 
a  contest,  that  we  belong  to  the  otily  nation 
that  has  never  been  conquered  ; — to  the  nation 
that  set  the  first  example  of  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  power  that  was  desolating  the 
world, — and  who  always  stood  erect,  though 
she  sometimes  stood  alone,  before  it..  From 
England  alone,  that  power,  to  which  all  the 
rest  had  successively  bowed,  has  won  no  tro- 
phies, and  extorted  no  submission;  on  the 
contrary,  she  has  been  constantly  baffled  and 
disgraced  whenever  she  has  grappled  directly 
with  the  might  and  energy  of  England.  Dur- 
ing the  proudest  part  of  her  continental  career. 
England  drove  her  ships  from  the  ocean,,  and 
annihilated  her  colonies  and  her' commerce. 
The  first  French  army  that  capitulated,  capit- 
ulated to  the  English  forces  in  Egypt;  and 
Lord  Wellington  is  the  only  commainder 
against  whom  six  Marshals  of  France  have 
successively  tried  in  vain  to  procure  any  ad- 
vantage. 

The ,  efforts  of  England  have  not  always 
been  well  directed, — nor  her  endeavours  to 
rouse  the  other  nations  of  Europe  very  wisely 
timed : — But  she  has  set  a  magnificent  ex- 
ample of  unconquerable  fortitude  and  unalter- 
able constancy  ;  and  she  may  claim  the  proud 


distinction  of  having  kept  alive  the  sacred 
flame  of  liberty  and  the  spirit  of  national  in 
dependence,  when  the  chill  of  general  appi'e  ■ 
hension,  and  the  rushing  whirlwind  of  con- 
quest, had  apparently  extinguished  them  for 
ever,  in  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  No 
course  of  prosperity,  indeed,  and  no  harvest 
of  ultimate  success,  can  ever  extinguish  the 
regret  of  all  the  true  friends  of  our  national 
glory  and  happiness,  for  the  many  preposter- 
ous, and  the-  occasionally  disreputable  expe- 
ditions, in  which  English  blood  was  more 
than  unprdfitably  wafeted,  and  English  char- 
acter more  than  imprudently  involved;  nor 
can  the  delightful  assurance  of  our  actual 
deliverance  from  danger  efface  the  remem- 
brance of  the  tremendous  hazard. to  which  we 
were  so  long  exposed  by  the  obstinate  mis- 
government  of  Ireland .  These,  however,  were 
the  sins  of  the  Government. — and  do  not  at 
all  detract  from  the  excellent  spirit  of  the 
People,  to  which,  in  its  main  bearings,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  government  to  conform. 
That  spirit  was  always,  and  we  believe  uni- 
vei-sally,  a  spirit  of  strong  attachment  to  the 
country,  and  of  stern  resolution  to  do  all 
things,  and  to  suffer  all  things  in  its  cause;— 
mingled  with  more  or  less  confidence,  or  more 
or  less  anxiety,  according  to  the  temper  or  the 
information  of  individuals, — but  sound,  steady 
and  erect  we  believe  upon  the  whole,^and 
equally  determined  to  risk  all  for  independ- 
ence, whether  it  was  believed  to  be  in  great 
or  in  little  danger. 

Of  our  own  sentiments  and  professions,  and 
of  the  consistency  of  our  avowed  principles, 
from  the  first  to  the  last  of  this  momentous 
period,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  speak  at 
large,  in  discussing  so  great  a  theme  as  the 
honour  of  our  common  country.  None  of  our 
readers,  and  none  of  our  censors,  can  be  more 
persuaded  than  we  are  of  the  extreme  insig- 
nificance of  such  a  discussion — and  not  many 
of  them  can  feel  more  completely  indifferent 
about  the  aspersions  with  which  we  have 
been  distinguished,  or  more  fully  convinced 
of  the  ultiinate  justice  of  pubHc  opinion.  We 
shall  make  no  answer  therefore  to  the  sneers 
and  calumnies  of  which  it  has  been  thought 
worth  while  to  make  us  the  subject,  except 
just  to  say,  that  if  any  man  can  read  what  we 
have  written  on  public  affairs,  and  entertain 
any  serious  doubt  of  our  zeal  for  the  safetj', 
the  honour,  and  the  freedom  of  England,  he 
must  attach  a  different  meaning  to  all  these 
phrases  from  that  which  we  have  most  sin- 
cerely believed  to  belong  to  them ;  and  that, 
though  we  do  not  pretend  to  have  either  fore- 
seen or  foretold  the  happy  events  that  have  so 
lately  astonished  the  world,  we  cannot  fail  to 
see  in  them  the  most  gratifying  confirmation 
of  the  very  doctrines  We  have  been  the  longesi 
and  the  most  loudly  abused  for  asserting. 

The  last  sentiment  in  which  we  think  all 
candid  observers  of  the  late  great  events  must 
eordially  agree,  is  that  of  admiration  and  pure 
and  unmingled  approbation  of  the  magnani- 
mity, the  priidence,  the  dignity  and  forbear- 
ance of  the  Allies.  There  has  been  some- 
thing in  the  manner  of  those  extraordinary 
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transactions  as  valuable  as  the  substance  of 
what  has  been  achieved, — and;  if  possible, 
still  more  meritorious.  History  records  no  in- 
stance of  union  so  faithful  and  complete — of 
councils  so  firm — of  gallantry  so  generous — 
of  moderation  so  dignified  and  wise.  In  read- 
ing the  addresses  of  the  Allied  Sovereigns  to 
the  people  of  Europe  and  of  France ;  and, 
above  all,  in  tracing  every  step  of  their  de- 
meanour after  they  got' possession  of  the  me- 
tropolis, we  seem  to  be  transported  from  the 
vulgar  and  disgusting  reaUties  of  actual  story, 
to  the  beautiful  imaginations  and  exalted  fic- 
tions of  poetry  and  romance.  The  proclama- 
tion of  the  Emperor  Alexander  to  the  military 
men  who  might  be  in  Paris  on  his  arrival — his 
address  to  the  Senate — the  terms  in  which  he 
has  always  spoketi  of  his  fallen  adversary, 
aie  all  conce.ived  in  the  very  highest  strain  of 
nobleness  and  wisdom.  They  have  all  the 
spirit,  the  courtesy,  the  generosity,  of  the  age 
of  chivalry;  and  all  the  liberality  and  mild- 
ness of  that  of  philosophy.  The  disciple  of 
Fenelon  could  not .  have  conducted  himself 
with  more  perfect  amiableness  and  grandeur ; 
and  the  fabulous  hero  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
philanthropic  of  ^moralists,  has  been  equalled, 
if  not  outdone,  by  a  Russian  monarch,  in  the 
first  flush  and  tumult  of  victory.  The  sub- 
limity of  the  scene  indeed,  and  the  merit  of 
the  actors,  will  not  be  fairly  appreciated,  if 
we  do  not  recollect  that  they  were  arbitrary 
sovereigns,  who  had  been  trained  rather  to 
consult  their  own  feelings  Jhan  the  rights  of 
mankind — who  had  been  disturbed  on  their 
hereditary  thrones  by  the  wanton  aggressions 
of  the  man  who  now  lay  at  their  meicy — and 
had  seen  theit  territories  wasted,  their  people 
butchered,  and  their  capitals  pillaged,  by  him 
they  had  at  last  chased  to  his  den,  and  upon 
whose  capital,  and  whose,  people,  they  might 
now  repay  the  insults  that  had  been  ofiered 
to  theirs.  They  judged  more  magnanimOuslyj 
however;  and  they  judged  more  wisely — for 
their  own  glory,  for  the  objects  they  had  in 
view,  and  for  tne  general  interests  of  humani- 
ty. By  their  generous  forbearance,  and  sin- 
gular moderation,  they  not  only  put  their  ad- 
versary in  the  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  Europe, 
but  they  made  him  appear  little  and  ferocious 
in  comparison ;  and,  while  overbearing  all 
opposition  by  superior  force,  and  heroic  reso- 
lution, they  paid  due  honour  to  the  valour  by 
which  they  had  been  resisted,  and  gave  no 
avoidable  offence  to  that  national  pride  which 
might  have  presented  the  greatest  of  all  ob- 
stacles to  their  success.  From  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  their  hostile  operations,  they 
avoided  naming  the  name  of  the  ancient 
family ;  and  iiot  in  words  merely,  but  in  the 
whole  strain  and  tenor  of  their  conduct,  re- 
spected the  inherent  right  of  the  nation  to 
choose  its  own  government,  and  stipulated  for 
nothing-  but  what  was  indispensable  for  the 
safety  of  its  neighbours.  Born,  as  they  were, 
to  unlimited  thrones,  and  accustomed  in  their 
own  persons  to  the  exercise  of  power  that  ad- 
mitted but  little  control,  they  did  not  scruple 
to  declare  publicly,  that  France,  at  least,  was 
entitled  to  a  larger  measure  of  freedom ;  and 


that  the  intelligence  of  its  population  entitled 
it  to  a  share  in  its  own  government.     They 
exerted  themselves  sincerely  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  different  parties  that  might  be  sup- 
posed to  exist  in  the  state;  and  treated  each 
with  a  respect  that  taught  its  opponents  that 
they  might  coalesce  without  being  dishonour- 
ed.    In  this  way  the  seeds  of  civil  discord, 
which  such  a  crisis  could  scarcely  have  failed 
tq  quicken,  have,  we  trust,  been  almost  en- 
^tirely  destroyed;  and  if  France  escapes  the 
:  visitation  of   internal  dissension,  it  will  be 
'chiefly  owing  to  the  considerate  and  magnani- 
mous prudence  of  those  very  persons  to  whom 
,  Europe  has  been,  indebted  for  her  deliverance. 
In  this  high  and  unqualified  praise,  it  is  a 
singular  satisfaction  to  us  to  be  able  to  say, 
that  our  own  Government  seems  fully  entitled 
to  participate.    In  the  whole  of  those  most  im- 
portant proceedings,  the  Ministry  of  England 
appears  to  have  Conducted  itself  with  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  propriety.     In  spite  of  the 
vehement  clamours  of  many  in   their  own 
party,  and  the  repugnance  which  was  said  to 
exist  in  higher  quarters  to  any  negotiation  with 
Bonaparte,  they  are  understood  to  have  ad- 
hered with  laudable  firmness  to  the  clear  po- 
licy of  not  disjoining  their  country  from  that 
great  confederacy,  through  which  alone,  either 
peace  or  victory,  was  rationally  to  be  expect- 
ed : — and,   going  heartily  along  with    their 
allies,  both  in  their  unrivalled  efforts  and  in 
their  heroic  forbearance,  they  too  refrained 
from  recognising  the  ancient  family,  till  they 
were  invited  to  return  by  the  spontaneous 
voice  of  their  own  nation ;  and  thus  gave  them 
the  glory  of  being  recalled  by  the  appearance 
at  last  of  aifeotio'n,  instead  of  being'  replaced 
by  force;  while  the  nation^  which' force  would 
either  have  divided,  or  disgusted  entire,  did 
all  that  was  wanted,  as  the  free  act  of  their 
own  patriotism  and  wisdom.    Considering  the 
temper  that  had  long  been  fostered,  and  the 
tone  that  had  been  maintained  among  their 
warmest  supporters  at  home,  we  think  this 
conduct  of  the  ministry  entitled  to  the  highest 
credit;  and  we  give  it  our  praise  now,  with 
the  same  freedom  and  sincerity  with  which 
we,  pledge  ourselves  to  bestow  our  censure, 
whenever  they  do  anything  that  seems  to  call 
for  that  less  grateful  exercise  of  our  duty. 

Having  now  indulged  ourselves,  by  express- 
ing a  few  of  the  sentiments  that  are  irresistibly 
suggested  by  the  events  that  lie  before  us, 
we  turn  to  our  more  laborious  and  appropriate 
vocation  of  speculating  on  the  nature  a.nd  con- 
sequences of  those  events.  Is^the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  the  best  possible  issue  of  the 
long  struggle  that  has  preceded,'?  Will  it  lead 
to  the  establishment  of  a  free  government  in 
France  ?  Will  it  be  favourable  to  the  general 
interests  of  liberty  in  England  and  the  rest  of 
the  world  ?  These  are  great  and  momentous 
questions, — which  we  are  far  from  pre&uming 
to  think  we  can  answer  explicitly,  without  the 
assistance  of  that  great  expositor— time..  Yet 
we  should  think  the  man  unworthy  of  the 
great  felicity  of  having  lived  to  the  present 
day,  who  could  help  asking  them  of  hin'.self  • 
■2y2 
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and  we  seem  to  stand  in  the  particular  pre- 
dioamen*  of  being  obliged  to  try  at  least  for 
an  answer. 

The  first,  we  think,  is  the  easiest ;  and  we 
scarcely  scruple  to  answer  it  at  once  in  the 
affirmative.  We  know,  indeed,  that  there  are 
many  who  think,  that  a  permanent  change  of 
dynasty  might  have  afforded  a  better  guarantee 
against  the  return  of  those  ancient  abuses 
which  first  gave  rise  to  the  revolution,  and  may 
again  produce  all  its  disasters ;  and  that  France, 
reduced  within  moderate  limits,  would,  under 
such  a  dynasty,  both  have  served  better  as  a 
permanent  warning  to  other  states  of  the  dan- 
ger of  such  abuses,  and  been  less  likely  to 
unite  itself  with  any  of  the  old  corrupt  govern- 
ments, in  schemes  against  the  internal  liberty 
or  national  independence  of  the  great  European 
communities.  And  we  are  far  from  under- 
rating the  value  of  these  suggestions.  But 
there  are  considerations  of  more  urgent  and 
immediate  importance,  that  seem  to  leave  no 
room  for  hesitation  in  the  present  position  of 
affairs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  seems  the  natural  and  only  certain 
end  of  that  series  of  revolutionary  movements, 
and  that  long  and  disastrous  experiment  which 
has  so  awfully  overshadowed  the  freedom 
and  happiness  of  the  world.  It  naturally 
figures  as  the  final  completion  of  a  cycle  of 
convulsions  and  miseries;  and  presents  itself 
to  the  imagination  as  the  point  at  which  the 
tempest-shaken  vessel  of  the  state  again 
reaches  the  haven  of  tranquillity  from  the 
stormy  ocean  of  revolution.  Nor  is  it  merely 
to  the  imagination,  or  through  the  mediation 
of  such  figures,  that  this  truth  presents  itself. 
To  the  coldest  reason  it  is  manifest,  that  by 
the  restoration  of  the  old  line,  the  whole  tre- 
mendous evils  of  a  disputed  title  to  the  crown 
are  at  once  obviated :  For  when  the  dynasty 
of  Napoleon  has  once  lost  possession,  it  has 
lost  all  upon  which  its  pretensions  could  ever 
have  been  founded,  and  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  annihilated  and  extinguished  for 
ever.  The  novelty  of  a  government  is  in  all 
cases  a  prodigious  inconvenience — but  if  it  be 
substantially  unpopular,  and  the  remnants  of 
an  old  government  at  hand,  its  insecurity  be- 
comes not  only  obvious  but  alarming :  Since 
nothing  but  the  combination  of  great  severity 
and  great  success  can  give  it  even  the  appear- 
ance of  stability.  Now,  the  government  of 
Napoleon  was  not  only  new  and  oppressive, 
and  consequently  insecure,  but  it  was  abso- 
lutely dissolved  and  at  an  end,  before  the  pe- 
riod had  arrived  at  which  alone  the  restoration 
of  the  Bourbons  could  be  made  a  subject  of 
deliberation. 

The  chains  of  the  Continent,  in  fact,  were 
broken  at  Leipsic ;  and  the  Despotic  sceptre 
of  the  great  nation  cast  down  to  the  earth,  as 
soon  as  the  allies  set  foot  as  conquerors  on  its 
ancient  territory.  If  the  Bourbons  were  not 
then  to  be  restored,  there  were  only  three 
other  ways  of  settling  the  government. — To 
leave  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  a  limited  and 
reduced  monarchy — to  vest  the  sovereignty 
in  bis  infant  son — or  to  call  or  permit  some 


new  adventurer  to  preside  over  an  entire  new 
constitution,  republican  or  monarchical,  as 
might  be  most  agreeable  to  his  supporters. 

The  first  would  have  been  fraught  with 
measureless  evils  to  France,  and  dangers  to 
all  her  neighbours ; — but,  fortunately,  though 
it  was  tried,  it  was  in  its  own  nature  iiiiprae- 
ticable  :  and  Napoleon  knew  this  w'ell  enough, 
when  he  rejected  the  propositions  made  to  him 
at  Chatillon.  He  knew  well  enough  what 
stuff  his  Parisians  and  his  Senators  were  made 
of;  and  what  were  the  only  terms  upon  which 
the  nation  would  submit  to  his  dominion.  He 
knew  that  he  had  no  real  hold  of  the  Affec- 
tions of  the  people;  and  ruled  but  in  their 
fears  and  their  Vanity^-that  he  held  his  throne, 
in  short,  only  because  he  had  identified  his 
own  greatness  with  the  Glory  of  France,  and 
surrounded  himself  with  a  vast  army,  drawn 
from  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  so  posted 
and  divided  as  to  be  secured  against  any 
general  spirit  of  revolt.  The  moment  this 
army  was  ruined  therefore,  and  he  came  back 
a  beaten  and  humbled  sovereign,  he  felt  that 
his  sovereignty  was  at  an  end.  To  rule  at 
all,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  rule  with 
glory,  and  with  full  possession  of  the  means 
of  intimidation.  As  soon  as  these  left  him, 
his  throne  must  have  tottered  to  its  fall. 
Royalist  factions  and  Republican,  factions 
would  have  arisen  in  every  part  of  the  na- 
tion—discontent and  insurrection  would  have 
multiplied  in  the  capital,  and  in  the  pro- 
vinces— and  if  not  cut  off  by  the  arm  of 
some  new  competitor,  he  must  soon  have 
been  overwhelmed  in  the  tempest  of  civil 
commotion. 

The  second  plan  would  have  been  less  dan- 
gerous to  other  states,  but  still  more  impracti- 
cable with  a  view  to  France  itself.  The 
nerveless  arm  of  an  infant  could  never  have 
wielded  the  iron  sceptre  of  Napoleon, — and 
his  weakness,  and  the  utter  want  of  native 
power  or  influence  in  the  members  of  his 
family,  would  have  invited  all  sorts  of  preten- 
sions, and  called  forth  to  open  day  all  the  wild 
and  terrific  factions  which  the  terror  of  his 
father's  power  had  chased  for  a  season  to  their 
dens  of  darkness.  Jealousy  of  the  influence 
of  Austria,  too,  would  have  facilitated  the  de- 
position of  the  baby  despot ; — and  even  if  his 
state  could  have  been  upheld,  it  is  plain  that 
it  could  have  been  only  by  the  faithful  energy 
of  his  predecessor's  ministers  of  oppression, — 
and  that  the  dynasty  of  Napoleon  could  only 
have  maintained  itself  by  the  arts  and  the 
crimes  of  its  founder. 

The  third  expedient  must  plainly  have  been 
the  most  inexpedient  and  unmerciful  of  all ; 
since,  after  the  experience  of  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  may  venture  to  say  with  confidence, 
that  it  could  only  have  led,  through  a  repeti- 
tion of  those  monstrous  disorders  over  lyhich 
reason  has  blushed  and  humanity  sickened  so 
long,  to  the  dead  repose  of  another  military 
despotism. 

The  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  therefore, 
we  conceive,  was  an  act,  not  merely  of  wis- 
dom, but  of  necessity, — or  of  that  strong  and 
obvious   expediency,  with  a  view  either  to 
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peace  or  security,  whii.h  in  politics  amounts 
to  necessity.  It  is  a  separate,  however,  or  at 
least  an  ulterior  qu,estion,  whether  this  res- 
tcii-ation  is  liltely  to  give  a  Free  Government 
to  France,  or  to  bring  it  back  to  the  condition 
of  its  old  arbitrary  monarchy  ?  a  question  cer- 
tainly of  great  interest  and  curiosity,— and 
upon  which  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  the 
politicians  of  this  country  are  by  any  means 
agreed. 

There  are  many,  we  think,  who  cannot  be 
brought  to  understand  that  the  restoration  of 
the  ancient  line  can  mean  any  thing  else  but 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitution  of 
the  monarchy, — who  take  it  for  granted,  that 
they  must  return  to  the  substantial  exercise 
df  all  their  former  functions,  and  conceive, 
that  all  restraints  upon  the  sovereign  authori- 
ty, and  all  stipulations  in  favour  of  public 
liberty,  must  be  looked  upon  with  contempt 
and  aversion,  and  be  speedily  swept  away,  as 
vestiges  of  that  tremendous  revolution,  the 
whole  brood  and  progeny  of  which  must  be 
held  in  abhorrence  at  the  Court  of  the  new 
Monarch: — And  truly,  when  we  remember 
what  Mr.  Fox  has  said,  with  so  much  solem- 
nity, upon  this  subject,  and  call  to  mind  the 
occasion,  with  reference  to  which  he  has  de- 
clared, that  "a  Restoration  is,  for  the  most  part, 
the  most  pernicious  of  all  Revolutions," — it  is 
not  easy  to  divest  ourselves  of  apprehensions, 
that  such  may  in  some  degree  be  the  conse- 
querfce  of  the  events  over  which  we  are  re- 
joicing. Yet  the  circumstances  of  the  present 
case,  we  will  confess,  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
warrant  such  apprehensions  in  their  full  ex- 
tent ;  and  our  augury,  upon  the  whole,  is  fa- 
vourable upon  this  branch  of  the  question  also. 

They  who  think  differently,  and  who  hope, 
or  fear,  that  things  are  to  go  back  exactly  to 
the  state  in  which  they  were  in  1788 ;  and 
that  all  the  sufferings,  and  all  the  sacrifices, 
of  the  intermediate  period,  are  to  be  in  vain, 
look  only,  as  it  appears  to  us,  to  the  naked 
fact,  that  the  old  line  of  kings  is  restored,  and 
the  ancient  nobility  re-established  in  their, 
honours.  They  consider  the  case,  as  it  would 
have  been,  if  this  restoration  had  been  effect- 
ed by  the  triumphant  return  of  the  emigrants 
from'  Coblentz  in  1792— hy  the  success  of  the 
Royalist  arms  in  La  Vendee — or  by  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  a  Royalist  party,  spontane- 
-  ously  regenerated  over  the  kingdom :— For- 
getting that  the  ancient  family  has  only  been 
recalled  in  a  crisis  brought  on  by  foreigrl^suc- 
cesses;  when  the  actual  government  was 
virtually  dissolved,  and  no  alternative-  left  to 
the  nation,  but  those  which  we  have  just  enu- 
merated;—  forgetting  that  it  is  not  restored 
ftnoonditionally,  and  as  a  matter  of  right,  but 
rather  called  anew  to  the  throne,  upon  terms 
&nd  stipulations,  propounded  in  the  name  of  a 
nation,  free  to  receive  or  to  reject  It  ;^forget- 
ting  that  an  interval  of  twenty-five  long  years 
has  separated  the  subjects  from  the  Sovereign ; 
and  broken  all  those  ties  of  habitual  loyalty, 
by  which  a  people  is  most  effectually  bound 
to  an  hereditary  monarch;  and  that  those 
years,  filled  with  ideas  of  democratic  license, 
or  despotic  oppression,  cannot  have  tended  to 


foster  associations  favourable  to  royalty,  or  ta 
propagate  kindly  conceptions  of  the  connec- 
tion of  subject  and  king ; — forgetting,  above 
all,  that  along  with  her  ancient  monarchy,  a 
new  legislative  body  is  associated  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  France,— that  a  constitution  has 
been  actually  adopted,  by  which  the  powers 
of  those  monarchs  maybe  effectually  control- 
led; and  that  the  illustrious  person  who  has 
ascended  the  throne,  has  already  bound  him- 
self to  govern  according  to  that  constitution, 
and  to  assume  no  power  with  which  it  does 
not  expresiily  invest  him. 

If  Louis  XVIII.,  then,  trained  in  the  school 
of  misfortune,  and  seeing  and  feeling  all  the 
permanent  changes  which  these  twenty-five 
eventful  years-ha:ve  wrought  in  the  condition 
of  his  people ; — if  this  monarch,  mild  and  un- 
ambitious as  he  is  understood  to  be  in  his 
wharabter,  is  but  faithful  to  his  oath,  grateful 
(0  his  deliverers,  and  observant  of  the  coun- 
sels of  his  most  prudent  and  magnanimous 
Allies,  he  will  feel,  that  he  is  not  the  lawful 
inheritor  of  the  powers  that  belonged  to  his 
predecessor ;  that  his  crown  is  not  the  crown 
of  Louis  XVI. ;  and  that  to  assert  his  privi- 
leges, would  be  to  provoke  his  fate.  By  this 
time,  he  probably  kjipws  enough  of  the  nature 
of  his  countrymen,  perhaps  we  should  say  of 
mankind  in  general,  not  to  rely  too  much  on 
those  warm  expressions  of  love  and  loyalty, 
with  which  his  accession  has  been  hailed,  and 
which  would  probably  have  been  lavished 
with  equal  profusion  on  his  aritagonist,  if  vic- 
tory had  again  attended  his  arms,  in  this  last 
and  decisive  contest.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  he  may  be  more  acceptable  to  the  body 
of  the  nation,  than  the  despot  he  has  supplant- 
ed ;  and  that  some  recollections  or  traditions 
of  a  more  generous.- loyalty  than  the  sullen 
nature  of  that  ungracious  ruler  either  invited 
or  admitted,  have  mingled  themselves  with 
the  hopes  of  peace  and  of  liberty,  which  must 
be  the  chief  solid  ingredients  in  his  welcome ; 
and  acting  upon  the  constitutional  vivacity  of 
the  people,  and  the  servility  of  mobs,  always 
ready  to  lackey  the  heels  of  the  successful, 
have  taken  the  form  of  ardent  affection,  and 
the  most  sincere  devotedness  and  attachment. 
But  we  think  it  is  very  apparent,  that  there  is 
no  great  love  or  spontanpous  zeal  for  the  Bour- 
bons in  the  body  of  the  French  nation  ;  that 
the  joy  so  .tardily  manifested  for  their  return, 
is  mainly  grounded  upon  the  hope  of  conse- 
quential benefits  to  themselves;  and,  at  all 
events,'  that  there  is  no  personal  attachment, 
which  will  lead  them  to  submit  to  any  thing 
that  may  be  supposed  to  be  encroaching,  or 
felt  to  be  oppres,sive.  It  will  probably  require 
great  temper  and  great  management  in  the 
new  sovereigns  to  exercise,  without  offence, 
the  powers  with  which  they  are  legitimately 
invested ;  but  their  danger  will  be  gi-eat  in- 
deed, if  they  suddenly  attempt  to  go  beyond 
them.  With  temper  and  circumspection,  they 
may  in  time  establish  the  solid  foundations  of 
a  splendid,  though  limited,  throne ;  if  they 
aspire  again  to  he  absolute,  the  probability. _w 
that  they  will  soon  cease  to  reign. 

The  restoration  of  the  old  Nobihty  seems, 
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At  first  sight,  a  more  hazardous  operation  than 
than  that  of  the  ancient  nionarchs  ;^but  the 
dariger,  there  also,  is  more  apparent  than  reaL 
,The  various  inclemenciee  of  a  tvveTity-five 
years'  exile  have  sadly  thinned  the  ranks  of 
those  rash  and  sanguine  spirits  who  assem- 
bled at  Coblentz  in  179,2,  and  may  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  tamed  the  pride  and  lowered 
the  pretensions  of  the  few  that  remain.  A 
great  multitude  of  families  have  become  ex- 
tinct,— a  still  greater  number  had  reconciled 
tliemselyes  to  the  Imperial  Government,— and 
the  small  remnant  ihat  have  continued  faith- 
ful to  the  fortunes  of  their  Royal  Master,  will 
probably  be  satisfied  with  the  conditions  of 
his  return.  Thus  dwindled  in  number, — de- 
cayed in  fortune^ — and  divided  by  diversities 
of  conduct  that  will  not  be  speedily  forgotten, 
\ve  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  great  hazard 
of  their  attempting  either  to  assert  those  priv- 
ileges as  a  body,  or  to  assume  that  tone,  by 
which  they  formerly  revolted  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  state,  and  would  now  be  con- 
sidered as  invading  the  just  rights  and  con- 
Btitutional  dignity  of  the  other  citizens. 

We  do  not  see  any  thing,  therefore,  in  the 
restoration  itself,  either  of  the  Prince  or  of  his 
nobles,  that  seems  to  us  very  dangerous  to  the 
freedom  of  the  people,  or  very  likely  to  per- 
vert those  constit:utional  provisions  by  which 
it  is  understood  that  their  freedom  is  to  be 
secured.  Yet  we  did  not  need  the  example 
that  France  herself  has  so  often  afforded,  to 
make  us  distrustful  of  constitutions  on  paper ; 
— and  are  not  only  far  from  feeling  assured  of 
ihe  practical  benefits  that  are  to  result  from 
this  new  experiment,  but  are  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  all  the  benefit  that  does  result, 
must  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
actual  institutions,  but  to  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  the  extraordinary  circumstances,  by 
which  these  institutions  have  been  suggested, 
and  by  the  permanent  pressure  of  which  alone 
their  operation  can  yet  be  secured.  The  bases 
of  the  new  constitution  sound  well  certainly; 
and  may  be  advantageously  contrasted  with 
the  famous  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man, 
which  initiated  the  labours  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly.  But  the  truth  is,  that  the  bases 
of  most  paper  constitutions  sound  well ;  and 
that  principles  not  much  less  wise  and  liberal 
than  those  which  we  nowh'jpe  to  see  reduced 
into  practice,  have  been  laid  down  in  most  of 
the  constitutions  which  have  proved  utterly 
inelFectaal  within  the  last  twenty-five  years, 
to  repress  popular  disorder  oi-  despotic  usur- 
pation in  this  very  eonntrv.  The  constitution 
now  adopted  by  Louis  XVIII.  is  not  very  un- 
like that  which  was  imposed  on  his  unfortu- 
nate predecessor,  in  the  Champs  de  Mars  in 
1790 ;  and  it  certainly  leaves  less  power  to 
the  crown  than  was  conceded  by-  that  first  ar- 
rangement. Yet  the  power  ve.sted  in  Louis 
XVI.  was  found  quite  inadequate  to  protect 
the  regal  office  against  the  enci-oachments  of 
an  insane  democracy;  and  the  throne  was 
overthrown  by  the  sudden  irruption  of  the 
popular  part  of  the  government.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  still  more  remarkable  that  the  con- 
stitution, now  alrat  to  be  put  on  its  trial,  is 


yet  more  like  thB  constitution  adopted  by 
Bonaparte  «n  his.  accession  to  the  sovereign' 
authority.  He  too  had  a  Senate  and  a  Legisla- 
tive Body, — and  trial  by  jury, — and  uiuversal 
eligibility, — and  what  was  pretended  to  be 
liberty  of  printing.  The  freedom  of  the  peo- 
ple, in  short,  was  as  well  guarded,  in  most 
respects,  b}-  the  words  and  the  forms  of  that 
constitution,  as  they  are  by  those  of  this  wliich 
is  now  under  consideration;  and  yet  those 
words  and  forms  were  found  to  be  no  obstacle 
at  all  to  the  practical  exercise  and  systematic 
establishment  of  the  most  efficient  despotism 
that  Europe  has  ever  witnessed. 

What  then  shall  we  say?  Since  the  same 
institutions,  and  the  same  sort  ol  balance  of 
power,  give  at  one  time  too  much  weight  to 
the- Crown,  and  at  another  too  much  indul- 
gence to  popular  feeling,  shall  we  conclude 
that  all  sorts  of  institutions  and  balances  are 
indifferent  or  nugatory?  or  only,  that  their 
efficacy  depends  greatly  on  the  circumstances 
to  which  they  are  applied,  pnd  on  the  actual 
balance  and  relation  in  wnich  the  different 
orders  of  the  state  previously  stood  to  each 
other?  The  last,  we  think,  is'  the  only  sane 
conclusion  ;  and  it  is  by  attending  to  the- con- 
ditions which  it  involves,  that  we  shall  best 
be  enabled  to  conjecture,  whether  an  experi- 
ment, that  has  twice  failed  already  in  so  sig- 
nal a  manner,  is  now  likely  to  be  attended 
with  success. 

When  a  limited  monarchy  was  proposed  for 
France  in  1790,  the  whole  body  of  the  nation' 
had  just  emancipated  itself  by  force  from  a 
state  of  political  vassalage,, and  had  begun  to 
feel  the  delight  and  intoxication  of  that  con- 
sciousness of  power,  which  always  tempts  at 
first  to  so  many  experiments  on  its,  reality  and 
extent.  New  to  the  exercise  of  this  power, 
and  jealous  of  its  security  so  long  as,  any  of 
those  institutions  remained  which  had  so  long 
repressed  or  withheld  it,  they,  first  iraprovi- 
dently  subverted  all  that  was  left  of  their  an- 
cient estabbshrnents;  and  then,  from  the  same 
impetnosity  of  inexperience,  they  split  into 
factions,  that  began  with  abuse,  and  ended  in 
blood.shed ;  and,  setting  out  with  an  extreme 
zeal  for  reason  and  humanity,  plunged  them- 
selves very  speedily  in  the  very  abyss  of 
atrocity  and  folly.  IniSuch  a  violent  state  of 
the  public  mind,  no  institutions  had  any  chance 
of  being  permanent.  The  root  of  the  evil  was 
in  the  suddenness  of  the  extrication  of  such  a 
volume  of  political  energy, — or  rather,  perhapsj 
in  the  arrangements  by  which  it  had  been  so 
long  pent  up  and  compressed.  The  only  true 
policy  would  have  been  for  those  among  the 
ancient  leaders,  whose  interest  or  judgment 
enabled  them  to  see  the  iiazards  upon  which 
the  new-sprung  enthusiasts  were  rushing — to 
have  thrown  themselves  into  their  ranks ; — to 
have  united  cordially  with  those  who  were 
least  insane  or  Intemperate ;  and,  by  going  along 
with  them  at  all  hazards,  to  have  retarded  the 
impetuosity  of  their  movements,  and  watched 
the  first  opportunity  to  bring  them  back  to  so- 
briety and  reason.  Instead  of  this,  they  aban- 
doned th^m,  with  demonstrations  of  contempt 
and  hostility,  to  the  career  upon  which  they 


had  entered.  They  emigrated  from  the  ter- 
litory — and  thus  threw  the  mass  of  the  popu- 
lation at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  incendia- 
ries of  the  capital.  Twenty-five  years  have 
nearly  elapsed  since  the  period  of  that  terrible 
e.vplosion.  A  great  part  of  its  force  has  been 
wasted  and  finally  dissipated  in  that  long  in- 
terval ;  and  though  its  natural  flow  has  been 
again  repressed  in  the  latter  part  of  it,  there  is 
no  hazard  of  such  another  eruption,  now  that 
those  obstructions  are  again  thrown  off.  That 
was  produced  by  the  accumulation  of  all  the 
energy,  intelligence,  anTt  discontent,  that  had 
been  generated  among  a  people  deprived  of 
political  rights,  during  a  full  century  of  peace- 
ful pursuits  and  growing  intelligence,  without 
any  experience  or  warning  of  the  perils  of  its 
sudden  expansion.  This  can  be  but  the  col- 
lection of  a' few  years  of  a  very  different  de- 
scription, and  with  all  the  dreadful  conse- 
quences of  its  untempered  and  undirected  in- 
dulgence still  glaring  in  view.  We^  do  not 
think,  therefore,  that  the  attempt  to  establish 
a  limited  monarchy  is  now  in  very  great  dan- 
ger of  miscarrying  in  the  same  way  as  in  1790 ; 
and  conceive,  that  the  conduits  of  an  ordinary 
representative  assembly,  if  instantly  prepared 
and  diligently  watched,  may  now  be  quite 
sufficient  to  carry  off  and  direct  all  the  popu- 
lar energy  that  is  generated  in  the  nation-.— 
though  the.  quantity  was  then  so  great  as  to 
tear  adl  the  machinery  to  pieces,  and  blow  the 
ancient  monarchy  to  the  clouds,  with  the  frag- 
ments of  the  new  constitution. 

With  regard  to  the  late  experiment  under 
Bonaparte,  it  is  almo.st  enough  to  observe,  that 
it  seems  to  us  to  have  been  from  the  begin- 
ning a  mere  piece  of  mockery  and  delusion. 
The  government  was  substantially  despotic 
and  military,  or,  at  all  events,  a  government 
of  undisguised  force,  ever  since  the  time  of 
the  triumvirs, — ^perhaps  vre  might  say,  since 
tliat  of  Robespierre ;  and  when  Bonaparte  as- 
sumed the  supreme  power,  the  nation  wil- 
lingly gave  up  its  liberty,  for  the  chance  of 
tranquillity  and  protection.  Wearied  out  with 
the  perpetual  succession  of  sanguinary  fac- 
tion^ each  establishing  itself  by  bloody  pro- 
scriptions, deportations,  and  confiscations,  it 
gladly  threw  itself  into  the  arms  of  a  ruler 
who  seemed  sufficiently  strong  to  keep  all 
lesser  tyrants  ip- subjection ;  and,  despairing 
of  freedom,  was  thankful  for  an  interval  of 
repose.  In  such  a  situation,  the  constitution 
^vas  dictated  by  the  master  of  the  state  for 
his  own  glory  and  convenience, — not  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  nation  for  his  direction  and 
control;  and,  with  whatever  names  or  pre- 
tences of  liberty  and  popular  prerogative  the 
members  of  it  might  be  adorned,  it  was  suffi- 
ciently known  to  all  parties  that  it  was  intend- 
ed substantially  as  an  instrument  of  Command, 
—that  the  onlyefFective  power  that  was  meant 
to  be  exercised  or  recognised  in  the  govern- 
ment, was  the  power  of  the  Emperor,  abetted 
by  his  Army ;  and  that  all  the  other  function- 
aries were  in  reality  to  be  dependent  upon 
liin.  That  the  Senate  and  Legislative  Body, 
therefore,  did  not  convert  the  military  despot- 
ism upon  wl^ch  they  were  thus  engrafted  into 
T4 
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.  IS  no  considerable  pre- 
sumption against  the  fitness  of  such  institu- 
tions to  maintain 'the  principles  of  freedom 
under  different  circumstances;  nor  can  the 
fact  be  justly  regarded  as  a  new  example  of 
their  inefficiency  for  that  purpose.  ■  In  this 
instance  they  were  never  intended  to  minister 
to  the  interests  of  liberty;  nor  instituted  with 
any  serious  expectation  that  they  would  have 
that  effect.  Here,  therefore,  there  was  truly 
no  failure,  and  no  disappointment.  They  ac- 
tually answered  all  the  ends  of  their  esJablish- 
ment ;  by  facilitating  the  execution  of  the  Ira- 
penal  will,  and  disguising,  to  those  who  chose 
to  look  no  farther,  the  naked  oppression  of  the 
government.  It  does  not  seem  to  us,  therefore, 
that  this  instance  more  than  the  other,  should 
materially  discourage  our  expectations  of  now 
seeing  something  like  a  system  of  regulated 
freedom  in  that  country.  The  people  of  France 
have  lived  long  enough  under  the  capricious 
atrocities  of  a  crazy  democracy,  to  be  aware 
of  the  dangers  of  that  form  of  government, — 
to  feel  the  necessity  of  contriving  some  retard- 
ing machinery  to  break  the  impulse  of  the 
general  will,  and  providing  some  apparatus 
for  purifying,  concentrating,  and  cooling  the 
first  fiery  runnings  of  popular  spirit  and  enthu- 
siasm ;  while  they  have  also  felt  enough  of 
the  oppressions  and  miseries  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, to  instruct  them  in  the  value  of  gome  regu- 
lar and  efficient  control.  In  such  a  situation, 
therefore,  when  a  scheme  of  government  that 
has  been  found  to  answer  both  these  purposes 
in  other  countries,  is  ofiered  by  the  nation  as 
the  accompaniment  and  condition  of  ihe  mon- 
archy, and  is  freely  accepted  by  the  Sovereign 
on  his  accession,  thgre  seems  to  be  a  reason- 
able hope  that  the  issue  will  at  length  be  for- 
tunate ; — and  that  a  free  and  stable  constitu- 
tion may  succeed  to  the  calamitous  experiments 
which  have  been  suggested  by  the  imperfec- 
tions of  that  which  was  originally  established. 
All  this,  however,  we  readily  admit,  is  but 
problematical ;  and  affords  ground  for  nothing 
more  than  expectation  and  conjecture.  There 
are  grounds  certain]}-  for  doubting,  wh«ther 
the  French  are  even  yet  capable  of  a  .-egula- 
ted  freedom  ; — and  for  believing,  at  all  events, 
that  they  will  for  a  good  while  be  but  awk- 
ward in  discharging  the  ordinary  offices  of 
citizens  of  a  limited  monarchy.  They  hava 
probably  learned,  by  this  time,  that  for  a  na- 
tion to  be  free,  something  more  is  necessary 
than  that  it  should  will  it.  To  be  practically 
and  tranquilly  free,  a  great  deal  more  is  neces- 
sary ;  and  though  we  do  not  ascribe  much  to 
positive  institutions,  we  ascribe  almost  every 
thing  to  temper  and  habit. — A  genuine  system 
of  national  representation,  for  example,  can 
neither  be  devised,  nor  carried  into  operation 
in  a  day.  The  practical  benefits  of  such  a 
system  depend  in  a  great  measure  upon  the 
internal  arrangements  of  the  society  in  which 
it  exists,  by  means  of  which  the  sentiments 
and  opinions  of  the  people  may  be  peacefully 
and  safely  transmitted  from  their  first  small 
and  elementary  gatherings,  to  the  great  pubho 
depositories  of  national  energy  and  wisdom. 
The  structure,  which  answers  those  pui-poses. 
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however,  is  in  all  cases  more  the  work  of  time 
than  of  contrivance ;  and  can  never  be  im- 
pressed at  once  upon  a  society,  which  is  aim- 
ing for  the  first  time  at  these  objects. — With- 
out some  such  previous  and  internal  arrange- 
ment, however  —  and  without  the  familiar 
existence  of  a  long  gradation  of  virtual  and 
unelected  representatives,  no  pure  or  fair 
representation  can  ever  be  obtained.  Instead 
of  the  cream  of  the  society,  we  shall  have  the 
froth  only  in  the  legislature — or,  it  may  be, 
the  sciira,  and  the  fiery  spirit,  instead  of  the 
rich  extract  of  all  its  strength  and  its  virtues. 
But  even  independent  of  the  common  hazards 
and'disadvacitages  of  novelty,  there  are  strong 
grounds  of  apprehension  in  the  character  and 
habits  of  the  French  nation.  The  very  vi- 
vacity of  that  accomplished  people,  and  the 
raised  imagination  which  they  are  too  apt  to 
carry  with  them  into  projects  of  every  descrip- 
tion, are  all  against  them  in  those  political 
adventures.  They  are  too  impatient,  we  fear 
— loo  ambitious  of  perfection — too  studious 
of  effect,  to  be  satisfied  with  the  attainable 
excellence  or  vulgar  comforts  of  an  English 
constitution.  If  it  captivate  them  in  the 
theory,  it  will  be  sure  to  disappoint  them  in 
the  working: — From  endeavouring  univer- 
sally, each  in  his  own  department,  to  lop  their 
parts,  they  will  be  very  apt  to  go  beyond 
them  : — and  will. run  the  risk,  not  only  of  en- 
croaching upon  each  other,  but,  generally,  of 
missing  the  substantial  advantages  of  the  plan, 
through  disdain  of  that  sobriety  of  effort,  and 
calm  mediocrity  of  principle,  to  which  alone 
it  is  adapted. 

The  project  of  giving  them  a  free  constitu- 
tion, therefore,  may  certainly  miscarry, — and 
it  may  miscarry  in  two  ways.  If  the  Court 
can  efTectually  attach  to  itself  the  Marshals 
and  Military  Senators  of  Bonaparte,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  old  Nobility ; — and  if,  through  their 
means,  the  vanity  and  ambition  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  aspiring  spirits  of  the  nation  can  be 
turned  either  towards  military  advancement, 
or  to  offices  and  distinction  about  the  Court, 
the  legislative  bodies  may  be  gradually  made 
subservient  in  most  things  to  the  will  of  the 
Government ; — and  by  skilful  management, 
may  be  rendered  almost  as  tractable  and  in- 
significant, as  they  have  actually  been  in  the 
previous  stages  of  their  existence.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  discorda,nt  materials,  out 
of  which  the  higher  branch  of  the  legislature 
is  to  be  composed,  should  ultimately  arrange 
it,  into  two  hostile  parties, — of  the  old  Noblesse 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  active  individuals, 
who  have  fought  their  way  to  distinction 
through  scenes  of  democratic  and  imperial 
tyranny,  on  the  other,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared, 
that  the  body  of  the  nation  will  soon  be  divi- 
ded into  the  same  factions ;  and  that  while 
the  Court  throws  all  its  influence  into  the 
scale  of  the  former,  the  latter  will  in  lime 
unite  the  far  more  formidable  weight  of  the 
military  body — the  old  republicans,  and  all 
who  are  either  discontented  at  their  lot,  or 
impatient  of  peaceful  times.  By  their  assist- 
ance, and  that  of  the  national  vehemence 
and  love  of  change,  it  will  most  probably  get 


the  command  of  the  legislative  body  and  the 
capital ; — and  then,  unless  the  Prince  play  his 
part  with  singular  skill,  as  well  as  temper, 
there  will  be  imminent  hazard  of  a  revolu- 
tion,— not  Jess  disastrous  perhaps  than  that 
which  has  just  been  completed. 

Of  these  two  catastrophes,  the  first,  which 
would  be  the  least  lamentable  or  hopeless, 
seems,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  times,  to 
be  rather  the  most  likely  to  happen ; — and., 
even  though  it  should  occur,  the  government 
would  most  probably  be  considerably  more 
advanced  toward  freedom  than  it  has  ever  yet 
been  in  that  country — and  the  organisation 
would  remain  entire,  into  which  the  breath 
of  liberty  might  be  breathed,  as  soon  as  the 
growing  spirit  of  patriotism  and  intelligence 
had  again  removed  the  shackles  of  authority; 
Against  the  second  and  more  dreadful  catas 
trophe,  and  in  some  considerable  degree 
against  both,  there  seems  to  e.xist  a  reason- 
able security  in  the  small  numbers  and  general 
weakness  of  that  part- of  the  old  aristocracy 
which  has  survived  to  reclaim  its  privileges. 
One  of  the  bases  of  the  new  constitution,  and 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  them  all,  is, 
that  every  subject  of  the  kingdom  shall  be 
equally  capable  of  all  honours  or  employ- 
ments. Had  the  Sovereign,  however,  who  is 
the  fountain  of -honour  and  the  giver  of  em- 
ployment, returned  with  that  great  train  of 
nobility  which  waited  in  the  court  of  his  pre- 
decessor, this  vital  regulation,  we  fear,  might 
have  proved  a  mere  dead  letter ;  and  the 
same  unjUst  monopoly  of  power  and  distinc- 
tion that  originally  overthrew  the  throne, 
inight  again  have  sapped  its  foundations. — 
As  things  now  are,  however,  there  are  far  loo 
few  of  that  order  to  sustain  such  a  monopoly  ; 
and  the  prince  must  of  necessity  employ  sub- 
jects of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  in  situations  of 
the  greatest  dignity,  and  importance.  A  real 
equality  of  rights  will  thus  be  practically  re- 
cognised ;  and  a  fair  and  intelligent  distribu- 
tion of  power  and  consideration  will  go  far  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  every  party  in  the  state, 
or  at  least  to  disarm  those  who  would  foment 
discontents  and  disaffection,  of  their  most 
plausible  topics  and  pretexts. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  France  has 
now  a  tolerable  prospect  of  obtaining  a  free 
government — and,  witnout  extraordinary  mis- 
management, is  almost  sure  of  many  great 
irnprovements  on  her  ancient  system.  Her 
great  security  and  panacea  must  be  a  spirit  of 
general  mildness,  and  mutual  indulgence  and 
toleration.  All  parties  have  something  to 
forgivOj  and  something  to  be  forgiven;  and 
there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  which  it  would  be  for  the 
general  interest,  and  the  general  credit  of 
the  country,  to  consign  to  oblivion.  The  scene 
has  opened,  we  think,  under  the  happiest 
auguries  in  this  respect.  The  manner  of  the 
abdication,  and  the  manner  of  the  restoration, 
are  ominous,  we  think,  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation  in  all  the  quarters  from  which 
intractable  feelings  were  most  to  be  appre- 
hended ;  and  the  commanding  example  of  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  will  go  further  to  diffu'ip 
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and  confiim  this  spirit,  than  the  professions 
or  exhortations  of  any  of  the  parties  more 
immediately  concerned.  The  blood  of  the 
Bourboils  too,  we  believe  to  be  mild  and  tem- 
perate; and  the  adversity  by  which  their 
illustrious  Chief  has  so  long  been  tried,  we 
are  persuaded,  has  not  altered  its  sweetness. 
He  is  more  anxious,  we  make  no  doubt,  to 
relieve  the  sufferings,  than  to  punish  the  of- 
fences, of  any  part  of  his  subjects — and  re- 
turns, we  trust,  to  the  impoverished  cities  and 
wasted  population  of  his  country,  with  feel- 
ings, not  of  vengeance,  but  of  pity.  If  to  the 
philanthropy  which  belongs  to  his  race,  he 
could  but  join  the  firmness  and  activity  in 
which  they  have  been  supposed  to  be  want- 
ing, he  might  be  the  most  glorious  king  of  the 
happiest  people  that  ever  escaped  from  ty- 
ranny; and,  we  fondly  hope  that  fortune  and 
prudence  will  combine  to  rerider  the  era  of 
his  accession  for  ever  celebrated  in  the  grate- 
ful memory  of  his  people.  In  the  mean  time, 
his  most  dangerous  enemies  are  the  Royalists; 
and  the  only  deadly  error  he  can  commit,  is  to 
rely  on  his  own  popularity  or  personal  au- 
thority. 

If  we  are  at  all  right  in  this  prognostication, 
there  should  be  little  doubt  on  the  only  re- 
maining subject  of  discussion.  It  must  be 
favourable  to  the  general  interests  of  free- 
dom, that  a  free  government  is  established  in 
France;  and  the  principles,  of  liberty,  both 
here  and  elsewhere,  must  be  strengthened  by 
this  large  accession  to  her  domains.  There 
are  persons  among  us,  however,  who  think 
otherwise, — or  profess  at  least  to  see,  in  the 
great  drama  which  has  just  been  completed, 
no  other  moral  than  this  —  that  rebellion 
against  a  lawful  sovereign,  is  uniformly  fol- 
lowed with  great  disasters,  and  ends  in  the 
complete  demolition  and  exposure  of  the  in- 
surgentSj  and  the  triumphal  restoration  of  the 
rightful  Prince.  These  reasoiiers  find  it  con- 
venient to  take  a  very  compendious  and  sum- 
mary view  indeed  of  the  great  transactions  of 
which  they  thus  extract  the  essence  —  and 
positively  refuse  to  look  at  any  other  points  in 
the  eventful  history  before  them,  but  that  the 
line  of  the  Bourbons  was  expelled,  and  that 
great  atrocities  and  great  miseries  ensued — 
that  the  nation  then  fell  under  a  cruel  despo- 
tism, and  that  all  things  are  set  to  rights  again 
by  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  !  The  com- 
fortable conclusion  which  they  draw,  or  wish 
at  least  to  be  drawn,  from  these  premises,  is, 
that  if  the  lesson  haVe  its  proper  effect,  this 
restoration  will  make  every  king  on  the  Con- 
tinent more  absolute  than  ever ;  and  confirm 
every  old  government  in  an  attachment  to  its 
most  inveterate  abuses. 

It  is  not  worth  while,  perhaps,  to  combat 
these  extravagancies  by  reasoning; — ^Yet,  in 
their  spirit,  they  come  so  near  certain  opinions 
that  seem  to  have  obtained  currency  in  this 
country,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  or 
two  with  regard  to  them.  We  shall  merely 
observe,  therefore,  that  the  Bourbons  were 
expelled,  4n  account  of  great  faults  and  abuses 
in  the  old  system  of  the  government;  and  that 
(hey  have  only  been  restored  upon  condition 


that  these  abuses  shall  be  abolished.  They 
were  expelled,  in  short,  because  Ihey  were 
Arbitrary  monarchs ;  and  they  are  only  re- 
stored, upori  paction  and  security  that  they 
shall  be  arbitrary  no  longer.  This  is  the  true 
summary  of  the  great  transaction  that  has 
just  been  completed ;  and  the  correct  result 
of  the  principles  that  regulated  its  begin- 
ning and  its  ending.  The  intermediate  pro- 
ceedings, too,  bear  the  very  same  charac- 
ter. After  the  abolition  of  the  old  royalty, 
the  nation  fell  no  doubt  into  great  disorders 
and  disasters, — not,  however,  for  want  of  the 
old  abuses, — or  even  of  the  old  line  of  sove- 
reigns,— but  in  consequence  of  new  abuses, 
crimes,  'and  usurpations.  These  also  they 
strove  to  rectify  and  repress  as  they  best 
could,  by  expelling  or  cutting  off  the  delin- 
quents, and  making  provision  against  the  re- 
currence of  this  new  fonn  of  tyranny; — at 
last,  they  fell  under  the  arbitrary  rule  of  a 
great  military  commander,  and  for  some  time 
rejoiced  in  a  subjection  which  uisured  their 
tranquillity.  By  and  by,  however,  the  evils 
of  this  tyranny  were  found  far  to  outweigh  its 
advantages ;  and  when  the  destruction  of  his 
military  force  gave  them  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  their  sentiments,  the  nation  rose 
against  him  as  one  man,  and  expelled  him 
also,  for  his  tyranny,  from  that  throne,  from 
which,  for  a  much  smaller  degree  of  the  same 
fault,  they  had  formerly  expelled  the  Bour- 
bons.— Awaking  then  to  the  advantages  of  an 
undisputed  title  to  the  crown,  and  recovered 
from  the  intoxication  of  their  first  burst  into 
political  independence,  they  ask  the  ancient 
line  of  their  kings,  whether  they  will  renounce 
the  arbitrary  powers  which  had  been  claimed 
by  their  predecessors,  and  submit  to  a  con- 
stitutional control  from  the  rejpresentatives  of 
the  people?  and  upon  their  solemn  consent 
and  cordial  acquiescence  in  those  conditions, 
they  recal  them  to  the  throne,  and  enrol  them- 
selves as  their  free  and  loyal  subjects. 

The  lesson,  then,  which  is  taught  by  the 
whole  history  is,  that  oppressive  governments 
must  also  be  insecure  ;  and  that,  after  nations 
have  attained  to  a  certain  measure  of  intel- 
ligence, the  liberty  of  the  people  is  necessary 
to  the  stability  of  the  throne.  We  may  dis- 
pute forever  about  the  immediate  or  acci- 
dental causes  of  the  French  revolution ;  b«t 
no  man  of  reflection  can  now  doubt,  that  its 
true  and  efficient  cause,  was  the  undue  limi- 
tation of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  great 
body- of  the  people,  after  their  wealth  and 
intelligence  had  virtually  entitled  them  to 
greater  consequence.  Embarrassments  in 
finance,  or  blunders,  or  ambition  in  particular 
individuals,  may  have  determined  the  time 
and  the  manner  of  the  explosion ;  but  it  was 
the  system  which  withheld  all  honours  and 
distinctions  from  the  mass  of  the  people,  after 
nature  had  made  them  capable  of  them,  which 
laid  the  train,  and  filled  the  mine  that  pro- 
duced it.  Had  the  government  of  France 
been  free  in  1788,  the  throne  of  its  monarch 
might  have  bid  a  proud  defiance  to  dejiciu 
in  the  treasury,  or  disorderly  ambition  in  a 
thousand  Mirabeaus.     Had  the  people  ea 
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joyed  their  due  weight  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  government,  and  their  due  share 
in  the  distribution  of  its  patronage,  there 
would  have  been  no  democratic  insurrection, 
and  no  materials  indeed  for  such  a  catastrophe 
as  ensued.  That  movement,  like  aU  great 
national  movements,  was  produced  by  a  sense 
of  injustice  and  oppression;  and  though  its 
immediate  consequences  were  far  more  dis- 
astrous than  the  evils  by  which  it  had  been 
provoked,  it  should  never  be  forgotten,  that 
those  evils  were  the  necessary  and  lamented 
causes  of  the  whole.  The  same  principle, 
indeed,  of  the  necessary  connection  of  oppres- 
sion and  insecurity,  may  be  traced  through 
all  the  horrors  of  the  revolutionary  period. 
What,  after  all,  was  it  but  their  tyranny,  that 
supplanted  Marat  and  Robespierre,  and  over- 
threw the  tremendous  power  of  the  wretches 
for  whom  they  made  way  1  Or,  to  come  to  its 
last  and  most  conspicuous  application,  does 
any  one  imagine,  that  if  Bonaparte  had  been 
a  just,  mild,  and  equitable  sovereign,  under 
whom  the  people  enjoyed  equal  rights  and 
impartial  protection,  he  would  ever  have  been 
hurled  from  his  throne,  or  the  Bourbons  in- 
vited to  replace  him  ?  He,  too,  fell  ultimately 
a  victim  to  his  tyranny : — and  his  fall,  and 
their  restoration  on  the  terms  that  have  been 
stated,  concur  to  show,  that  there  is  but  one 
condition  by  which,  in  an  enlightened  age, 
the  loyalty  of  nations  can  be  secured — the 
condition  of  their  being  treated  with  kindness ; 
and  but  one  bulwark  by  which  thrones  can 
now  be  protected — the  attachment  and  con- 
scious interest  of  a  free  and  intelligent  people. 
This  is  the  lesson  which  the  French  revo- 
lution reads  aloUd  to  mankind  ;  and  which,  in 
its  origin,  in  its  progress,  and  in  its  termina- 
tion, it  tends  equally  to  impress.  It  shows 
also,  no  doubt,  the  dangers  of  popular  insur- 
rection, and  the  dreadful  excesses  into  which 
a  people  will ,  be  hurried,  who  rush,  at  once 
from  a  condition  of  servitude  to  one  of  un- 
bounded licentiousness.  But  the  state  of 
servitude  leads  necessarily  to  resistance  and 
insurrection,  when  the  measure  of  wrong  and 
of  intelligence  is  full ;  and  though  the  history 
before  us  holds,  out  most  awful  Y'^rnings,  as 
to  the  reluctance  and  the  precautions  with 
which  resistance  should  be  attempted,  it  is 
BO  far  from  showing  that  it  either  can,  or  ought 
to  be  repressed,  that  it  is  the  very  nioral  of 
the  whole  tragedy,  and  of  each  of  its  separate 
acts,  that  resistance  is  as  inevitably  the  effect, 
as  it  is  immediately  the  cure  and  the  punish- 
ment of  oppression.  The  crimes  and  excesses 
with  which  the  revolution  may  be  attended, 
will  be  more  or  less  violent  in  proportion  to 
the  severity  of  the  preceding  tyranny,  and 
the  degree  of  ignorance  and  degradation  in 
which  it  has  kept  the  body  of  the  people. 
The  rebellioii  of  West  India  slaves  is  more 
atrocious  than  the  insurrection  of  a  Parisian 
populace; — and  that  agairi  faj-  more  fierce 
and  sanguinary  than  the  movements  of  an 
English  revolution.  But  jn  all  cases,  the 
radical  guilt  is  in  the  tyranny  which  compels 
the  resistance ;  and  they  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  misery  and  the  degradation,  are  also 


responsible  for  the  acta  of  passion  and  debase-, 
ment  to  which  they  naturally  lead;  If  the, 
natural  course  of  a  stream  be  obstructed,  the 
pent  up  waters  will,,  to  a  certainty,  sooner  or 
later  bear  down  the  bulwarks  by  which  they 
are  confined.  The  devastation  which  may 
ensue,  however,  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to ,  the 
weakness  of  those  bulwarks,  but  to  the  funda- 
mental folly  of  their  erection.  The  stronger 
they  had  been  macje,  the  more  dreadful,, and 
not  the  less  certain,  would  have  been  the 
ultim^-te  eruption ;  and  the  only  practical  les- 
son to  be  learned  from  the  caiastrophe  is,  that 
the  great  agents  and  elementary  energies  of 
nature  are  never  dangerous  but  when  ;they 
are  repressed  ;  and  that  the  only  way  to  guide 
and  disarm  them,  is  to  provide  a.  safe  a,nd 
arnple  channel  for  their  natpral  operation^ 
The  laws  of  the  physical  world,'however,  are 
not  imore  absolute  than  those  of  the  moral; 
nor  is  the  principle  of  the  rebound  of  ela^io 
bodies  more  strictly  demonstrated  than  the 
reaction  of  rebellion  and  tyranny. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time,  however,  when  it 
might  be  permitted  to  doubt  of  this  princijpie, 
it  certainly  is  not  the  time  when  the  tyranny 
of  Napoleon  has  just  overthrown  the  mightiest 
empire  that  pride.^nd  ambition  ever  erected 
on  the  'ruins  of  justice  and  freedom.  Pro- 
tected as  he  was  by  the  vast  military  sys- 
tem he  had  drawn  up  before  him,  and  still 
more,  perhaps,  by  the  dread  of  that  chaotic 
and  devouring  gulf  of  Revolution  which  ^till 
yawned  behind  him,  and  threatened' to  swal- 
low up  all  who  might  drive  him  from  his 
place,  he  was  yet  unable  to  maintain  a  do- 
minion which  stood:  openly  arrayed  against 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  mankind.  But  if 
tyranny  and  oppression,  and'  the  abuse  of  im- 
perial power  have  cast  down  the  throne  of 
Bonaparte,  guarded  as  it  was  with  force  and 
terror,  and  all  that  art  could  devise  to  embar- 
rass, or  glory  furnish  to  dazzle  and  over-awe, 
what  tyrannical  throne  can  be  expected  tn 
stand  hereafter  ?  or  what  contrivances  can  se- 
cure an  oppressive  sovereign  from  the  ven- 
geance of  an  insurgent  people  1  Looking  only 
to  the  extent  of  his  resources,  and  the  skill 
and  vigour  of  his  arrangements,  no  sovereign 
on  the  Continent  seemed  half  so  firm  in  his 
place  a.s  Bonaparte  did  but  two  years  ago. 
There  was  the  canker  of  tyranny,. however, 
iri  the  full-blown  floyfer  of  his  greatness. 
With  all  the  external  signs  of  power  and  pros- 
perity, he  was  weak,  because  he  was  unjust 
— he  was  insecure,  because  he  was  oppressive 
— and  his  state  was' assailed  from  without,  and 
deserted  from  within,  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  his  ambitious  and  injurious  proceedings 
had  alienated  the  affections  of  his  people,  and 
alarmed  the  fears  of  his  neighbours. 

The  moral,  then,  of  the  grand  drama  which 
has  occupied  the  scene  of  civilised  Europe  for 
upwards  of  twenty  years,  is,  we  think,  at  last 
sufficiently  unfolded; — and  strange  indpedi 
and  deplorable  it  certainly  were,  if  all  that 
labour  should  have  been  without  fruit,  and  all 
that  sufiering  in  vain.  Something:  surely,  for 
our  own  guidance,  and  for  that  of  Our  posteri- 
ty, we  ought  at  last  to  learn,  from  so  painful 
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and  so  costly  an  experiment.  We  have  lived 
ages  in  these  twenty-years;  and  have  seen 
condensed,  into  the  period  of  one  short  life, 
the  experience  of  eventful  centuries.  All  the 
moral  and  all  the  political  elements  that  en- 
gender or  diversify, great  revolutions,  have 
been  set  in  action,  arid  made  to  produce  their 
full  effect  before  us ;  and  all  the  results\  of 
misgovernment,  in  all  its  forms  and  in  all  its 
extremes,  have  been  exhibited,  on  the  grand- 
est scale,  in  our  yievr.  Whatever  quiescent 
indolence  or  empiric  rashness,  individual  am- 
bition or  popular  fury,  unrectified  enthusiasm 
or  brutal  profligacy,  could  do  to  disorder  the 
counsels  and  embroil  the  aifairs  of  a  mighty 
nation,  has  been  tried,  without  fear  and  with- 
out moderation.  We  have  witnessed  the  full 
operation  of  every  sort  of  guilt,  and  of  every 
sort  of  energy — the  errors  of  strength  and  the 
errors  of.  weakness — and  the  mingling  or  con- 
trasting effects  of  terror  and  vanity,  and  wild 
speculations  and  antiquated  prejudices,  on  the 
whole  population  of  Europe.  There  has  been 
an  ©xeitement  and  a  conflict  to  which  therfe 
is  nothing  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  past 
generation ;  and  it  may  be  said,  perhaps  with- 
out any  great  extravagance,  that  during  the 
few  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  French  revolution,  men  have 
thought  and  acted,  and  sinned  and  suffered, 
more  than  in  all  the  ages  that  have  passed 
since  their  creation.  In  that,  short  period, 
eyety  thing  has  been  questioned,  every  thing 
has  been  suagested — and  every  thing  has 
been  tried.  There  is  scarcely  a,ny  conceiva- 
ble combination  of  oiroum.stances  under  which 
men.have  not  been  obliged  to  act,  and  to  an- 
ticipate and  to  suffer  the  consequences  of 
their  acting.  The  most  insane  imaginations 
— the  most  fantastic  theories — the  most  hor- 
rible abominations,  have  all  been  reduced  to 
practice,  and  taken  seriously  upon  trial.  Noth- 
ing is  now  left,  it  would  appear,  to  be  projected 
or  attempted  in  government.  We  have  ascer- 
tained experimentally  the  consequence?  of  all 
extremes ;  and  exhausted,  in  the  real  history 
of  twenty-five  years,  all  the  problems  that  can 
be  supplied  by  the  whole  science  of  politics. 
Something  mikst  have  been  learned  from 
this  great  condensation  of  experience ;— some 
leading  propositions,  either  positive  or  nega- 
tive, must  have  been  established  in  the  course 
of  it : — And  although  we  perhaps  are  as  yet 
too  near  the  tumult  and  agitation  of  the  catas- 
trophe, to  be  able  to  judge  with  precision  of 
their  positive  value  and  amount,  we  can  hard- 
ly be  mistaken  as  to  their  general  tendency 
and  import.  The  clearest  and  most  indis^ 
putable  result  is,  that  the  prodigious  advan- 
ces ttiade  by  the  body  of  the  people,  throughr 
out  the  better  parts  of  Europe,  in  wealth, 
consideration,  and  intelligence,  had  rendered 
the  ancient  institutions  and  exclusions  of  the 
old  continental  governments  altogether  un- 
suitable to  their  actuai  condition ;  that  public 
opinion  had  tacitly  acquired  a  commanding 
and  uncontrollable  power  in  every  enlight- 
ened community;  and  that,  to  render  its 
operation  in  any  degree  safe,  or  consistent, 
with  any  regular  plan  of  administration,  it 
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was  absolutely  necessary  to  contrive  some 
means  for  bringing  it  to  act  directly  on  the 
machine  of  government,  and  for  bringing  it 
regularly  and  openly  to  bear  on  the  public 
counsels  of  the  country.  This  was  not  ne- 
cessary while  the  bulk  of  the  people  were 
poor,  abject,  and  brutish,— and  tne  nobles 
alone  had  either  education,  property,,  or  ac- 
quaintance with  affairs;  and^it  was  during 
that  period, that  the  institutions  were  adopted, 
which  were  maintained  too  long  for  the  peace 
and  credit  of  the  world.  Public  opinion  over- 
threw those  in  France;  and  the  shock  was 
felt  in  every  feudal  monarchy  in  Europe. 
But  this  sudden  extrication  of  a  noble  and 
beneficent  principle,  produced,  at  first,  far 
greater  evils  than  those  which  had  proceeded 
from  its  repression.  "Th'  extravagant  and 
erring  spirit "  was  not  yet  enshrined  in  any 
fitting  org-anisalion  ;  and,  acting  without  bal- 
ance or  control,  threw  the  whole  mass  of 
society  into  wilder  and  more  terrible  disorder 
than '  had  ever  been  experienced  before  its 
disclosure.  It  was  then  tried  to  compress  it 
again  into  inactivity  by  violence  and  intimida- 
tion :  But  it  could  not  be  so  over-mastered^- 
nor  laid  to  rest,  by  all  the  powerful  conjura- 
tions of  the  reign  of  terror;  and;  after  a  long 
and  painful  struggle  under  the  pressure  of  a 
military  despotism,  it  has  aga;in  broken  loose, 
and  pointed  at  last  to  the  natural  and  appro- 
priate remedy,  of  embodying  it  in  a  free  Rep- 
resentative Constitutionj  through, the  medita- 
tion of  which  it  may  diffuse  life'  and  vigour 
through  every  member  of  society.  ' 

The  true  theory  of  that  great  revolution 
therefore  is,  that  it  was  produced  by  the  re- 
pression or  practical  disregard  of  public  opin- 
ion, and  that  the  evils  with  which  it  was 
attended,  were  occasioned  by  the  want  of 
any  institution  to  control  and  regulate  the 
application  of  that  opinion  to  the  actual  man- 
agement of  affairs : — And  the  grand  moral 
that  may  be  gathered  from  the  whole  event- 
ful history,  seems,  therefore  to  be,  that  in  an 
enlightened  period  of  society,  no  government 
can  be  either  prosperous  or  secure,  which 
does  not  provide  for  expressing  and  giving 
effect  to  the  general  sense  of  the  community. 

This,  it  must  be  owned,  is  a  lesson  worth 
buying  at  some  cost : — and,  looking  back  on 
the  enormous  price  we  have  paid  for  it,  it  is  no 
slight  gratification  to  perceive,  that  it  seems 
not  only  to  have  been  emphatically  taught, 
but  effectually  learned.  In  every  comer  ot 
Europe,  principles  of  moderation  and  liber- 
ality are  at  last  not  only  professed,  but,  to 
some  extent,  acted  upon ;  and  doctrines  equal- 
ly favourable  to  the  liberty  of  individuals, 
and  the  independence  of  nations,  are  univer 
sally  promulgated,  in  quarters  where  some 
little  jealousy  of  their  influence  might  have 
been  both  expected  and  excused.  If  any  one 
doubts  of  the  progress  which  the  principles 
of  litjerty  have  made  since  the  beginning  of 
the  French  revolution,  and  of  the  efficacy  of 
that  lesson  which  its  events  have  imprfessed 
on  every  jcourt  of  the  Continent,  let  him  com- 
pare the  conduct  of  the  Allies  at  this  moment, 
with  that  which  they  held  in  1790-  -let  him 
2Z 
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contrast  the  treaty  of  Pilnitz  with  the  decla- 
ration of  Frankfort — and  set  on  one  hand 
the  proclamation  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
upon  entering  the  French  territories  in  1792, 
and  that  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  on  the 
same  occasion  in  1814; — let  him  think  how 
La  Fayette  and  Dumourier  were  treated  at 
the  former  period,  and  what  honours  have 
been  lavished  on  Moreau  and  Bernadotte  in 
the  latter' — or,  without  dwelling  on  particu- 
lars, let  him  ask  himself,  whether  it  would 
have  been  tolerated  among  the  loyal  Antigal- 
licans  of  that  day,  to  have  proposed,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  victory,  that  a  representative  assem- 
bly should  share  the  powers  of  legislation 
with  the  restored  sovereign — that  the  noblesse 
should  renounce  all  their  privileges,  except 
such  as  were  purely  honorary — that  citizens 
of  all  ranks  should  be  equally  eligible  to  all 
employments — that  all  the  officers  and  digni- 
taries of  the  revolutionary  government  should 
retain  their  rank — that  the  nation  should  be 
taxed  only  by  its  representatives — that  all 
sorts  of  national  property  should  be  ratified, 
and  that  perfect  toleration  in  religion,  liberty 
of  the  press,  and  trial  by  jury,  should  be  es- 
tablished. Such,  however,  are  the  chief  tecs 
of  that  constitution,  which  was  cordially  ap- 
proved by  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  after  they 
were  in  possession  of  Paris ;  and,  with  refer- 
ence to  which,  their  August  Chief  made  that 
remarkable  declaratioii,  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
"  That  France  .stood  in  need  of  strong  institu- 
tions, and  such  as  were  suited  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  age." 

Such  is  the  improved  creed  of  modern  courts, 
as  to  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  individuals., 
With  regard  to  national  justice  and  independ- 
ence again^ — is  there  any  one  so  romantic  as 
to  believe,  that  if  the  Allied  Sovereigns,  had 
dissipated  the  armies  of  the  republic,  and 
entered  the  metropolis  as  conquerors  in  1792, 
they  would  have  left  to  France  all  her  ancient 
territories, — or  religiously  abstained  from  in- 
terfering in  the  settlement  of  her  government, 
— or  treated  her  baffled  warriors  and  states- 
men with  honourable  courtesies,  and  her 
humbled  and  guilty  Chief  with  magnanimous 
forbearance  and  clemency  1  The  conduct  we 
have  just  witnessed,  in  all  these  particulars, 
is  wise  and  prudent,  no  doubt,  as  well  as  mag- 
nanimous ; — and  the  splendid  successes  which 
have  crowned  the  arms  of  the  present  Deliv- 
erei's  of  Europe,  may  be  ascribed  even  more 
to  the  temper  than  to  the  force  with  which 
they  have  been  wielded; — certainly  more  to 
the  plain  justice  and  rationally  of  the  cause 
in  which  they  were  raised,  than  to  either. — 
Yet  those  very  successes  exclude  all  supposiT 
tion  of  this  justice  and  liberality  being  assum- 
ed out  of  fear  or  necessity; — and  establish  the 
sincerity  of  those  professions,  which  it  would 
no  doubt  have  been  the  best  of  all  policy  at 
any  rate  to  have  made.  It  is  equally  decisive, 
however,  of  the  merit  of  the  agents  and  of 
the  principles,  that  the  most  liberal  maxims 
were  held  out  by  the  most  decided  victors; 
and  the  greatest  honours  paid  to  civil  and  to 
national  freedom,  when  it  was  most  in  their 
power  to  have  crushed  the  one,  and  invaded 


the  other.  Nothing,  in  short,  can  account  for 
the  altered  tone  and  altered  policy  of  the  great 
Sovereigns  of  the  Continent,  but  their  growing 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  regulated  free- 
dom to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  world, 
— but  their  feeling  that,  in  the  more  enlight- 
ened parts  of  Europe,  men  could  no  longer  be 
governed  but  by  their  reason,  and  that  justice 
and  moderation  were  the  only  true  safeguards 
of  a  polished  throne.  By  this  high  testimony, 
we  think,  the  cause  of  Liberty  is  at  length  set 
up  above  all  hazard  of  calumny  or  discounte- 
nance ; — and  its  interests,  we  make  no  doubt, 
will  be  more  Substantially  advanced,  by  being 
thus  freely  and  deliberately  recognised,  in  the 
face  of  Europe,  by  its  mightiest  and  most 
absolute  princes,  than  they  could  otherwise 
have  been  by  all  the  reasonings  of  philosophy, 
and  the  toils  of  patriotism,  for  many  succes- 
sive generations. 

While  this  is  the  universal  feeling  among 
those  who  have  the  best  opportunity,  and  the 
strongest  interest  to  form  a  just  opinion  on 
the  subject,  it  is  not  a  little  strange  and  mor- 
tifying, that  there  should  still  be  a  party  in 
this  country,  who  consider  those  great  trans- 
actions undier  a  different  aspect ; — who  look 
with  jealousy  and  grudging  upon  all  that  has 
been  done  for  the  advancement  of  freedoin ; 
and  think  the  splendour  of  the  late  events 
considerably  tarnished  by  those  stipulations 
for  national  liberty,  which  form  to  other  eyes 
their  most  glorious  and  happy  feature.  We 
do  not  say  this  invidiously,  nor  out  of  any 
spirit  of  faction :  But  the  fact  is  unquestion- 
able ; — and  it  is  worth  while  both  to  record, 
and  to  try  to  account  for  it.  An  arrangement, 
which  satisfies  all  the  arbitrary  Sovereigns 
of  Europe,  and  is  cordially  adopted  by  the 
Monarch  who  is  immediately  affected  by  it, 
is  objected  to  as  too  democratical,  by  a  party 
in  this  free  fcountry  !  The  Autocrator  of  all 
the  Russias — the  Imperial  Chief  of  the  Ger- 
manic principalities — the  Military  Sovereign 
of  Prussia — are  all  agreed,  that  France  should 
have  a  free  government :  Nay,  the  King  of 
France  himself  is  thoroughly  persuaded  of 
the  same  great  truth;  —  andf  all  the  world 
rejoices  at  its  ultimate  acknowledgment — 
except  only  the  Tories  of  England  !  Thcji 
cannot  conceal  their  mortification  at  this  final 
triumph  of  the  popular  cause ;  and,  while 
they  rejoice  at  the  restoration  of  the  King  to 
the  throne  of'  his  ancestors,  and  the  recal  of 
his  loyal  nobility  to  their  ancient  honours,  are 
evidently  not  a  little  hurt  at  the  advantages 
which  have  been,  at  the  same  time,  secured 
to  the  People.  They  are  very  glad,  certainly, 
to  see  Louis  XVIII.  on  the  throne  of  Napoleon, 
—but  they  would  have  liked  him  better  if  he 
had  not  spokeil  so  graciously  to  the  Marshals 
of  the  revolution,— -if  he  had  not  so  freely 
accepted  the  constitution  which  restrained  his 
prerogative,— nor  so  cordially  held  out  the 
hand  of  conciliation  to  all  descriptions  of  his 
subjects ; — if  he  had  been  less  magnanimous 
in  short,  less  prudent,  and  less  amiable.  It 
would  have  answered  better  to  their  ideas  of 
a  glorious  restoration,  if  it  could  have  been 
accomplished  without  any  conditions ;  and  if 
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the  Prince  had  thrown  himself  entirely  into 
the  hands  of  those  bigotted  efnigTahts,  who 
affect  to  be  displeased  with  his  acceptance 
of  a  limited  crown.  In  their  eyes,  the  thing 
would  have  been  more  complete,  if  the  no- 
blesse had  been  restored  at  once  to  all  their 
feudal  privileges,  and  the  church  to  its  ancient 
endowments.  And  we  cannot  help  suspect- 
ing, that  they  think  the  loss  of  those  vain  and 
Expressive  trappings,  but  ill  compensated  by 
the  increased  dignity  and  worth  of  the  whole 
population,  by  tl^e  equalisation  of  essential 
rights,  and  the  provision  'made  for  the  free 
enjoTOient  of  life,  property,  and  conscience, 
by  tne  great  body  of  the  people. 

Perhaps  we  exaggerate  "  little  in  our  rep- 
resentation of  sentiments  in  which  we  do  not 
at  all  concur: — But,  certainly,  in  conversa- 
tion and  :in  common  newspapers — those  light 
straws  that  best  show  how  the  wind  sits — 
one  hears  and  sees,  every  day,  thiiigs  that 
approach  at  least  to  the  spirit  we  have  at- 
tempted to  delineate, — and  afford  no  slight 
presumption  of  the  prevalence  of  such  opin- 
ions as  we  lament,  lii  lamenting  them,  how- 
ever, we  would  not  indiscriminately  blame. 
' — ^They  are  not  all  to  be  ascribed  to  a  spirit 
of  servility,  or  a  disregard  of  the  happiness 
of  mankind.  Here,  as  in  other  her&siesj  theire 
is  an  interrnixturfe  of  errors  that  we  to  be 
pardoned,  and  principles  that  are  to  be  re- 
spected. There  are  patriotic  prejudises,  and 
illusions  of  the  imagination,  and  misconcep- 
tions from  ignorance,  at  the  bottom  of  this 
•innatural  antipathy  to  freedom  in  the  citizens 
of  a  free  land ;  as  well  as  more  sordid  inter- 
^ts,  and  more  wilful  perversions.  Some 
'turdy  Englishmen  are  staunch  for  our  mo- 
lopoly  of  liberty;  and  feel  as  if  it  was  an 
.tisok-nt  invasion  of  British  privileges,  for  any 
oAer  n.'vtion  to  set  up  a  free  constitution ! — 
Others  "vpprohend  serious  dapgers  to  our  great- 
ness, if  ihis  mainspriiig'  and  fountain. of  our 
prosperity  be  "-ommunicated  to  other  lands. — 
A  still  greater  proportion,  we  believe,  are  in- 
fluenced by  ofiiisiderations  yet  more  fantasti- 
cal.— They  have  been  «o  'ongused  to  consider 
the  old  government  of  F'-ance  as  the  perfect 
model  of  a  feudal  monarchy,  softened  and 
adorned  by  the  refinements  of  modern  society, 
that  they  are  quite  sorry  :o  pait  with  so  fine 
a  specimen  of  chivalrous  manners  and  institu- 
tions; and  look  upon  it,  with  all  its  cii^racter- 
istic  and  imposing  accompaniment?,  of  a  br.d- 
liant  and  warlike  nobility,— a gallaniconrt,^ — 
a  fto-fjeous  hierarchy, — a  gay  and  familiar 
vassalage,  with  the  same  sort  of  feelings  witij 
which  they  would  be  apt  to  regard  the  sump- 
tuous pageantry  and  splendid  solemnities  of 
'.he  Romish  ritual.  They  are  very  good  Pro- 
testants themselves ;  and  know  too  well  the 
valueof  religious  truth  and  liberty,  to  wish 
for  any  less  simple,  or  more"  imposing  systern 
at  home ;  but  they  have  no  objection  that  it 
should  exist  among  their  neighbours,  that 
their  taste  may  be  gratified  by  the  magriificent 
spectacies  it  affords,  and  their  imaginations 
warmed  with  the  ideas  of  venerable  and 
pompous  antiquity,  which  it  is  so  well  fitted 
to  siiggest.    The  case  is  neariy  the  same  with 
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their  ideas  of  the  old  French  monarchy.  They 
have  read  Burke,  till  their  fancies  are  some- 
what heated  with  the  picturesque  image  of 
tempered  royalty  and  polished  aristocracy, 
which  he  has  held  out  in  his  splendid  pictures 
of  France  as  it  was  before  the  revolution ; 
and  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  contrast 
those  comparatively  happy  and  prosperous 
days,  with  the  horrors  and  vulgar  atrocities 
that  ensued,  that  they  forget  the  many  real 
evils  and  oppressions  of  which  that  brilliant 
monarchy  was  productive,  and  think  that  the 
succeeding  abominations  cannot  be  complete- 
ly expiated  till  it  be  restored  as  it  originally 
existed. 

All  these,  and  we  believe  many  other  illu- 
sions of  a  similar  nature,  slight  and  fanciful 
as  they  may  appear,  contribute  largely,  we 
have  no  doubt,  to  that  pardonable  feeling  of 
dislike  to  the  limitation  of  the  old  monarchy, 
which  we  conceive  to  be  very  discernible  in 
a  certain  part  of  our  population.  The  great 
source  of  that  feeling,  however,  and  that 
which  gives  root  and  nourishment  to  all  the 
rest,  is  the  Ignorance  whrch.  prevails  in  this 
country,  both  of  the  evils  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment, and  of  the  radical  change  in  the  feel- 
ings and  opinions  of  the  Continent,  which  has 
rendered  it  no  longer  practicable  in  its  more 
enlightened  quarters.  Our  insular  situation, 
and  the  measure  of.  freedom  we  enjoy,  have 
done  us  this  injury ;  along  with  the  infinite . 
good  of  which  they  havelbeen  the  occasions. 
We  do  not  know  eitner  the  extent  of  the  misery 
and  weakness  produced  by  tyranny,  or  the 
force  and  prevalence  of  the  conviction  which 
has  i.^cently  arisen,  where  they  are  best  known, 
that  they  are  no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  On 
the  Continent,  experience  has  at  last  done 
far  more  to  enlighten  public  opinion  upon 
these  subjects,  than  reflection  and  reasoning 
in  this  Island.  There,  nations  have  been 
found  irresistible,  when  the  popular  feeling 
was  consulted ;  and  absolutely  impotent  arid 
indefensible  where  it  had  been  outraged  and 
disregarded :  And  this  necessity  of  consulting 
the  general  opinion,  has  led,  on  both  sides,  to 
a  great  relaxation  of  many  of  the  principles 
on  which  they  originally  went  to  issue. 

Of  this  change,  in  tlie  terms  of  the  ques- 
tion—and especially  of  the  great  abatement 
which  it  had  been  found  necessary  to  make 
in  the  pretensions  of  the  old  governments,  we 
were  generally  but  little  aware  in  this  country. 
Spectators  as  we  have  been  of  the  distant  and 
protracted  contest  between  ancient  institutions 
2nd  authorities  on  the  one  hand,  and  demo- 
cratical  innovation  on  the  other,  we  are  apt 
stilltolook  upon  the  parties  to  that  contest 
as  occupying  nearly  the  same  positions,  and 
maintaining  the  same  principles,  they  did  at 
the  beginning;  while  those  who  have  been 
nearel-  to  the  scene  of  action,  or  fhemselve? 
partakers  of  the  fray,  are  aware  that,  in  the 
course  of  that  long  conflict,  each  party  has 
been  obliged  to  recede  from  some  of  its  pre- 
tensions, and  to  admit,  in  some  degree,  the 
justice  of  those  that  are  made  against  it. 
Here,  where  we  have  been  but  too  apt  to  con 
sider  the  mighty  game  which  has  been  pla)- 
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ing  in  our  sight,  and  partly  at  our  expense,  as 
an  occasion  for  exercising  our  own  party  ani- 
mosities, or  seeking  illustrations  for  our  pecu- 
liar theories  of  government,  we  are  still  as 
diametrically  opposed,  and  as  keen  in  our 
hostilit'es,  as  ever.  The  controversy  vpith  us 
being  in  a  great  measure  speculative,  vpould 
'lOse  its  interest  and  attraction,  if  anything 
like  a.  compromise  weie  admitted ;  and  we 
choose,  therefore,  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  great 
and  visible  approximation  into  which  time, 
and  experience,  and  necessity  have  forced  the 
actual  combatants.  We  verily  believe,  that, 
except  in  the  imaginations  of  English  politi- 
cians, there  no  longer  exist  in  the  world  any 
such  aristocrats  and  democrats  as  actually 
divided  all  Europe  in  the  early  days  of  the 
French  revolution.  In  this  country,  however, 
we  stiJl  speak  and  feel  as  if  they  existed;  and. 
the  champions  of  aristocracy  in  particular,  con- 
tinue, with  very  few  exceptions,  both  to  main- 
tain pretensions  that  their  principals  have  long 
ago  abandoned,  and  to  impute  to  their  adver- 
saries; crimes  and  absurdities  with  which 
they  have  long  ceased  to  be  chargeable.  To 
them,  therefore,  no  other  alternative  has  yet 
presented  itself  but  the  absolute  triumph  of 
one  or  other  of  two  opposite  and  irreooncile- 
able  extremes.  Whatever  is  taken  from  the 
sovereign,  they  consider  as  being  necessarily 
given  to  crazy  republicans  ;  and  very  naturally 
dislike  all  limitations  of  the  royal  power,  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  distinguish  them 
from  usurpations  by  the  avowed  enemies  of  all 
subordination.  That  the  real  state  of  things  has 
long  been  extremely  different,  men  of  reflec- 
tion might  have  concluded  from  the  known 
principles  of  human  nature,  and  men  of  infor- 
mation must  have  learned  from  sources  of  un- 
doubted authority :  But  no  small  proportion  of 
our  zealous  politicians  belong  to  neither  of 
those  classes ;  and  we  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
wonder,  if  they  are'slow  in  admitting  truths 
which  a  predominating  party  has  So  long 
thought  it  for  its  interest  to  misrepresent  or 
disguise.  The  time^  however,  seems  almost 
come,  when  conviction  must  be  forced  even 
upon  their  reluctant  understandings, — and  by 
the  sort  of  evidence  best  suited  to  their  capa- 
city. They  would  probably  be  little  moved  by 
the  best  arguments  that  could  be  addressed  to 
them,  and  might  distrust  the  testimony  of  or- 
dinary observers;  but  they  cannot  well  refuse 
to  yield  to  the  opinions  of  the  great  Sovereigns 
of  the  Conlinent,  and  must  even  give  faith  to 
their  professions,  when  they  find  them  con- 
firmed at  all  points  by  their  actions.  If  the 
establishment  of  a  limited  monarchy  in  France 
would  be  dangerous  to  sovereign  authority  in 
all  the  adjoining  regions,  it  is  not  easy  to  con- 
seive  that  it  should  have  met  with  the  cordial 
o.ppTobation  of  the  Emperors  of  Austria  and 
Russia,  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  in  the  day  of 
their  most  brilliant  success ;  or  that  that  mo- 
ment of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  old  princes 
of  Europe  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
period  when  the  thrones  of  France,  and  Spain, 
and  Holland,  were  to  be  surrounded  with  per- 
manent limitations, — imposed  with  their  cor- 
dial assent,  and  we  might  almost  say,  by  their 


hands.  Compared  with  acts  so  unequivoca!, 
all  declarations  may  justly  be  regarded  as  in- 
significant: but  there  are  declarations  also  to 
the  same  purpose ; — made  freely  and  deliber- 
ately on  occasions  of  unparalleled  importance, 
— and  for  no  other  intelligible  purpose  but 
solemnly  to  announce  to  mankind  the  generous 
principle  on  which  those  mighty  actions  had 
been  performed. 

But  while  these  authorities  and  these  con- 
siderations may  be  expected,  in  due  time,  to 
overcome  that  pardonable  dislike  to  conti- 
nental liberty  which  arises  from  ignorance  or 
natural  prejudices,  we  will  confess  that  we 
by  no  means  reckon  on  the  total  disappear- 
ance of  this  illiberal  jealousy.  There  is,  and 
we  fear  there  will  always  be,  among  us,  a  set 
of  persons  who  conceive  it  to  be  for  their  in- 
terest to  decry  every  thing  that  is  favourable 
to  liberty, — and  who  are  guided  only  by  a  re- 
gard to  their  interest.  In  a  government  con- 
stituted like  ours,  the  Court  must,  almost 
always  be  more  or  less  jealous,  and  perhaps 
justly,,  of  the  encroachment  of  popular  prin- 
ciples, and  disposed  to  show  favour  to  those, 
who  would  diminish  the  influence  and  au- 
thority of  such  principles.  Without  intending 
or  wishing  to  render  the  British  crown  alto- 
gether arbitrary,  it  still  seems  to  them  to  be 
in  favour  of  its  constitutional  privileges,  that 
arbitrary  monarchies  should,  to  a  certain  ex-, 
tent,  be  defended ;  and  an  artful  apology  for 
tyranny  is  gratefully  received  as  an  argument 
a  fortiori  in  support  of  a  vigorous  preroga- 
tive. The  leaders  of  the  party,  therefore,  lean 
that  way ;  and  their  baser  followers  rush  cla- 
morously along  it — to  the  very  brink  of  servile 
sedition,  and  treason  agamst  the  constitution. 

Such  men  no  arguments  will  silence,  and 
no  authorities  convert.  It  is  their  profession 
to  discredit  and  oppose  all  that  tends  to  pro- 
mote the  freedom  of  mankind;  and  in  that 
vocation  they  will  infallibly  labour,  so  long  as 
it  yields  them  a  profit.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment, too,  we  have  no  doubt,  that  their  zeal 
is  quickened  by  their  alarm;  since,  independ- 
ent of  the  general  damage  which  the  cause 
of  arbitrary  government  must  sustain  from  the 
events  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  their 
immediate  consequences  in  this  country  are 
likely  to  be  eminently  favourable  to  the  isr- 
terests  of  regulated  liberty  and  temperate  re- 
form. Next  to  the  actual  cessation  of  blood- 
shed and  suffering,  indeed,  we  consider  this 
to  be  the  greatest  domestic  benefit  ihat  we 
are  likely  to  reap  from  the  peace, — and  the 
circumstance,  in  our  new  situation,  which  calls 
the  loudest  for  our  congratulation.  We  are 
perfectly  aware,  that  it  is  a  subject  of  regret 
to  many  patriotic  individuals,  that  the  brillia:it 
successes  at  which  we  all  rejoice,  should  hare 
occurred  d»der  an  administration  ■which  has 
not  manife  id  any  extraordinary  dislike  to 
abuses,  nor  y  very  cordial  attachment  to  the 
rights  and  iberties  of  the  people;  and  we 
know,"  tha.  it  has  been  an  opmion  pretty  cur- 
rent, both  with  them  and  their  antagonists, 
that  those  successes  will  fix  them  so  firmly  in 
power,  that  they  will  be  enabled,  if  they  should 
be  so  iiicUned,  to  deal  more  largely  in" abuses, 
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and  to  press  more  closely  on  our  liberties,  than 
any  of  t  heiii  predecessors.  For  our  own  part, 
however,  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 
things  in  this  inauspicious  light;— and  having 
no  personal  or  factious  quarrel  with  our  pres- 
ent ministers,  are  easily  comforted  for  the  in- 
creased chance  of  their  continuance  in  office, 
by  a  consideration  of  those  circumstances  that 
must  infallibly,  under  any  ministry,  operate 
to  facilitate  reform,  to  diminish  the  power  of 
the  Grown,  amd  to  consolidate  the  liberties  of 
the  nation.  If  our  readers  agree  with  us  in 
our  estimate  «f  the  importance  of  these  cir- 
cumstances, we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they 
will  concur  in  our  general  conclusion. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  is  obvious,  that 
the  direct  patronage  and  indirect  influence  oi 
the  Crown  must  be  most  seriously  and  effect- 
ually abridged  by  the  reduction  of  our  army 
and  navyj  the  dirninution  of  our  taxes,  and, 
generally  speaking,  of  all  our  establishments, 
upon  the  ratification  of  peace.  We  have 
thought  it  a  great  deal  gained  for  the  Consti- 
t-ition  of  lale  years,  when  w6  could  strike  ofl 
a  few  hundred  thousand  pounds  of  offices  in 
the  gift  of  the  Crown,  that  had  become  use- 
less, or  might  be  consolidated; — and  now  the 
peace  will,  at  one  blow,  strike  off  probably 
thirty  or  forty  millions  of  government  expendi- 
ture, ordinary  or  extraordinary.  This  alone 
might  restore  the  balance  of  the  Constitution. 

In  the  next  place,  a  continuance  of  peace 
and  prosperity  will  naturally  produce  a  greater 
diffusion  of  wealth,  and  consequently  a  greater 
spirit  of  independence  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple; which,  co-operating  with  the  diminished 
power  of  the  government  to  provide  for  its 
baser  adherents,  must  speedily  thin  the  ranks 
of  its  regular  supporters,  and  expose  it  far 
more  effectually  to  the  control  of  a  weightier 
and  more  impartial  public  opinion. 

In  the  third  place,  the  events  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  and  the  situation  in  which  they 
wiU  leave  us,  will  take  away  almost  all  those 
pretexts  for  resisting  inquiry  into  abuses,  and 
proposals  for  reform,  by  the  help  of  which, 
rather  than  of  any  serious  dispute  on  the  prin- 
ciple, these  important  discussions  have  been 
waived  for  these  last  twenty  years.  We  shall 
no  longer  be  stopped  with  the  plea  of  its  being 
no  fit  time  to  quarrel  about  the  little  faults  oi 
our  Constitution,  when  we  are  struggling  with 
a  ferocious  enemy  for  its  very  existence.  It 
will  not  now  do  to  tell  us,  that  it  is  both  dan- 
gerous and  disgraceful  to  show  ourselves  dis- 
united in  a  season  of  such  imininent  peril — or 
that  all  great  and  patriotic  minds  should  be 
entirely  engrossed  with  the  care  of  our  safety, 
and  can  have  neither  leisure  nor  energy  to 
bestow  upon  concerns  less  urgent  or  vital. 
The  restoration  of  peace,  on  the  contrb,ry,  will 
soon  leave  us  little  else  to  do ; — and  when  we 
have  no  invasions  nor  expeditions — nor  coali- 
tions nor  campaigns — nor  even  any  loans  and 
budgets  to  fill  the  minds  of  our  statesmen,  and 
the  ears  of  our  idle  politicians,  we  think  it  al- 
most Certain  that  questions  of  reform  will  rise 
into  paramount  importance,  and  the  redress 
of.abuses  become  the  most  interesting  of  pub- 
lic pursuits.  We  shall  be  once  more  entitled, 
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too,  to  make  a  fair  and  natural  appeal  to  the 
analogous  acts  or  institutions  of  other  nations, 
without  being  met  by  the  cry  of  revolution 
and  democracy,  or  the  imputation  of  abetting 
the  proceedings  of  a  sanguinary  despot.  We 
shall  again  see  the  abuses  of  old  hereditary 
power,  and  the  evils  of  maladministration  in 
legitimate  hands;  and  be  permitted  to  argua 
from  them,  without  the  reproach  of  disaffec- 
tion to  the  general  cause  of  mankind.  Men 
and  things,  in  short,  we  trust,  will  again  re- 
ceive their  true  names,  on  a  fair  consideration 
of  their  merits;  and  our  notions  of  political 
desert  be  no  longer  confounded  by  indiscrimi- 
nate praise  of  all  who  are  with  us,  and  in- 
tolerant abuse  of  all  who  are  against  us,  in  a 
struggle  that  touches  the  sources  of  so  many 
passions.  When  we  plead  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  we  shall  no 
longer  be  told  that  the  Rope  is  a  mere  puppet 
in  the  hands,  of  an  inveterate  foe, — nor  be  de- 
terred from  protesting  against  the  conflagration 
of  a  friendly  capital,  by  the  suggestion,  that 
no  other  means  were  left  to  prevent  that  same 
foe  from  possessing  himself  of  its  fleet.  Ex- 
ceptions and  extreme  cases,  in  short,  will  no 
longer  fiirnish  the  ordinary  rules  of  our  eon- 
duct;  and  it  will  be  impossible,  by  extraneous 
a,rguments,  to  baffle  every  attempt  at  a  fair  es- 
timate of  our  public  principles  and  proceedings. 
These,  we  think,  are  among  the  necessary 
consequences  of  a  peace  concluded  in  such 
circumstances  as  we  have  now  been  consider- 
ing; and  they  are  but  a  specimen  of  the  kin- 
dred consequences  to  which  it  must  infallibly 
lead.  If  these  ensue,  however,  and  are  al- 
lowed to  produce  their  natural  effects,  it  is  a 
matter  of  indifference  to  us  whether  Lord 
Castlereagh  and  Lord  Liverpool,  or  Lord  Grey 
and  Lord  GrenviUe  are  at  the  head  of  the 
government.  The  former,  indeed,  may  prob- 
ably be  a  litde  uneasy  in  so  new  a  posture  of 
affairs ;  but  they  will  either  conform  to  it,  or 
abandon  their  posts  in  despair.  To  control  or 
alter  it,  will  assuredly  be  beyond  their  power. 
With  these  pleasing  anticipations,  we  would 
willingly  close  this  long  re  vie  w  of  the  State  and 
Prospects  of  the  European  Commonwealth, 
in  its  present  great  crisis,  of  restoration,  or  of 
new  revolutions.  But,  cheering  and  beautiful 
as  it  is,  and  disposed  as  vve  think  we  have 
shown  ourselves  to  look  hopefully  upon  it,  it 
is  impossible  to  shut  our  eyes  on  two  dark 
stains  that  appear  orf  the  bright. horizon,  and 
seem  already  to  tarnish  the  glories  with  which 
they  are  so  sadly  contrasted:  One  is  of  longer 
standing,  and  perhaps  of  deeper  dye. — But 
both  are  most  painful  deformities  on  the  face 
of  so  fair  a  prospect;  and  may  be  mentioned 
with  less  scruple  and  greater  hope,  from  the 
consideration,  that  those  who  have  now  the 
power  of  effacing  them  can  scarcely  be  charged 
with  the  guilt  of  their  production,  and  have 
given  strong  indications  of  dispositions  that 
must  lead  them  to  wish  for  their  removal.  We 
'need  scarcely  give  the  key  to  these  observa- 
tions by  naming  the  names  of  Poland  and  of 
Norway.  Nor  do  we  propose,  on  the  present 
Occasion,  to  do  much  more  than  to  name  them 
Of  the  latter,  we  shall  pidbablv  contrive  to 
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epeak  fully  on  a  future  occasion.     Of  the  for- 
mer, many  of  our  readers  may  think  we  have, 
on  former  occasions,  said  at  least   enough. 
Our  zeal  in  that  cause,  we  know,  has  been 
made  matter  of  wonder,  and  even  of  derision, 
among  certain  persons  who  value  themselves 
on  the  character  of  practical  politicians  and 
men  of  the  world ;  and  we  have  had  the  satis- 
faction of  listening  to  various  witty  sneers  on 
the  mixed   simplicity  and   extravagance   of 
supposing,  that  the  kingdom  of  the  Poles  was 
to  be  re-established  by  a  dissertation  in  an 
English  journal.   It  would  perhaps  be  enough 
to  state,  that,  independent  of  any  view  to  an 
immediate  or  practical  result  in  other  regions, 
it  is  of  some  consequence  to  keep  the  obser- 
vation of  England  alive,  and  its  feelings  awake, 
upon  a  subject  of  this  importance :  But  we 
must  beg  leave  to  add,  that  such  dissertations 
are  humbly  conceived  to  be  among  the  legiti- 
mate means  by  which  the  English  public  both 
instructs  and  expresses  itself;  and  that  the 
opinion  of  the  English  public  is  still  allowed 
to  have  weight  with  its  government;  which 
again  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  be  altogether 
without  influence  in  the  councils  of  its  allies. 
Whatever  becomes  of  Poland,  it  is  most 
material,  we  think,  that  the  people  of  this 
country  should  judge  soundly,  and  feel  right- 
ly, on  a  matter  that,  touches  on  principles  of 
such  general  application.     But  every  thing 
that  has  passed  since  the  publication  of  our 
former  remarks,  combines  to  justify  what  we 
then  stated;  and  to  encourage  us  to  make 
louder  and  more  energetic  appeals  to  the  jus- 
tice and  prudence  and  magnanimity  of  the 
parties  concerned  in  this   transaction.     The 
words  and  the  deeds  of  Alexander  that  have, 
since  that  period,  passed  into  the  page  of 
history — the  principles  he  has  solemnly  pro- 
fessed, and  the  acts  by  which  he  has  sealed 
that  profession — entitle  us  to  expect  from  him 
Si  strain  of  justice  and  generosity,  which  vul- 
ffs-r  politicians  may  caU  romantic  if  they  please, 
biiiit  which  all  men  of  high  principles  and  en- 
larged understandings  will  feel  to  be  not  more 
kersie  ;thaa  judicious.    While  Poland  remain-s 
oppresseij  and  discontented,  the  peace  of  Eu- 
rope wi'li  always  be  at  the  mercy  of  any  am- 
bitiOM,(i!rjntripiiiDg  power  that  may  think  fit 


to  rouse  its  vast  and  warlike  population  with 
the  vain  promise  of  independence^  while  it  is 
perfectly  manifest  that  those,  by  whom  alone 
that  promise  could  be  efTectually  kept,  would 
gain  prodigiously,  both  in  security  and  in  sub- 
-  stantlal  influence,  by  its  faithful  performance. 
It  is  not,  however,  for  the  mere  name  of 
independence,  nor  for  the  lost  glories  of  an 
ancient  and  honourable  existence,  that  the 
people  of  Poland  are  thus  eager  to  array 
themselves  in  any  desperate  strife  of  which 
this  may  be  proclaimed  as,  the  prize.  We 
have  shown,  in  our  last  number,  the  substan- 
tial and  intolerable  evils  which  this  extinction 
of  their  national  dignity — thi.s  sore  and  un- 
merited wound  to  their  national  pride,  has 
necessarily  occasioned :  And  thinking,  as  we 
do,  that  a  people  without  the  feelings  of  na- 
tional pride  and  public  duty  must  be  a  people 
without  energy  and  without  enjoyments,  we 
apprehend  it  to  be  at  any  rate  indisputable,  in 
the  present  instance,  that  the  circumstances 
which  have  dissolved  their  political  being, 
have  struck  also  at  the  root  of  their  individual 
happiness  and  prosperity ;  and  that  it  is  not 
merely  the  unjust  destruction  of  an  ancient 
kindom  that  we  lament,  but  the  condemnation 
of  fifteen  millions  of  human  beings  to  un- 
profitable and  unparalleled  misery. 

But  though  these  are  the  considerations  by 
which  the  feelings  of  private  individuals  are 
most  naturally  affected,  it  should  never  be 
forgotten,'  that  all  the  principles  on  which  the 
great  fabric  of  national  independence  con- 
fessedly rests  in  Europe,  are  involved  in  the 
decision  of  this  question;  and  that  no  one 
nation  can  be  secure  in  its  separate  existence, 
if  all  the  rest  do  not  concur  in  disavowing 
the  maxims  which  were  acted  upon  in  the 
partition  of  Poland.  It  is  not  only  mournful 
to  see  the  scattered  and  bleeding  members  of 
that  unhappy  state  still  palpitating  and  ago- 
nising on  the  spot  where  it  lately  stood  erect 
in  youthful  vigour  and  beauty  ;  butit  is  unsafe 
to  breathe  the  noxious  vapours  which  this 
melancholy  spectacle  exhales.  The  whole- 
some neighbourhood  is  poisoned  by  their  dif- 
fusion ;  and  every  independence  within  their 
range,  sickens  and  is  endangered  by  the  con- 
tagion. 


(Itbxnav^,  1811.) 


Speeth  -of  'the  Right  Bo».  W^iUia^  Windham^in  the  House  of  Commons,-  May  26,  ]  809,  on 
Mr.  Curwen's  Biil,  ■'■^for  hetter  securing  the  Independence  and  Purity  of  Parliament,  by 
preventing  the  procuring  or  ^tainmg  of  Seais  by  corrupt  Practices."  8vo.  pp.  43. 
London:  1810.*  ■• 

Mu.  Windham,  the  most  high-miffl<}ed  an4  j  in  selling  seats  in  parliament  openly  to  the 
incorruptible  of  living  men,  can  see  no  harm   highest  bidder,  or  for  excluding  public  trusts 


*  The  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  antiquated 
•imeh  of  the  discussion  in  this  article,  as  originaUy 
written ;  and  a  considerable  poriion  6f  it  is  now,  for 
this  reason,  omitted.  But  it  also  contains  answers 
U)  the  systematic  apologists  of  corruption,  and  op- 


ponents of  reform  priiiciple_s — which  are  applicable 
to  al!  limes,  and  all  conditions  of  society  j  and  of 
which  recent  events  and  discussions  seem  to  show 
that  the  present  generation  may  still  need  to  be  re- 
minded. 
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generally  from  the  money  market ;  and  is  of 
opinion  that  political  influence  arising  frorn 
property  should  be  disposed  of  like  other 
property.  It  will  be  readily  supposed  that 
we  do  not  assent  to  anyjart  of  this  doctrine ; 
and  indeed  we  must  beg  leave  to  say,  that  to 
us  it  is  no  sort  of  argument  for  the  sale  of 
seats,  to  contend  that  such  a  transference  is 
no  worse  than  the  possession  of  the  property 
transferred ;  and  to  remind  us,  that  he  who 
objects  to  men  selling  their  influence,  must 
be  against  their  having  it  to  sell.  We  are 
decidedly  against  their  having  it — to  sell ! 
and,  as  to  what  is  here  considered  as  the 
nwessary  influefice  of  property  over  elections, 
we  should  think  there  could  be  no  great  diffi- 
culty in  drawing  the  line  bet\yeen  the  legiti- 
mate, harmless,  and  even  beneficial' use  of 
property,  even  as  connected  with  elections; 
and  its  direct  employment  for  the  purchase 
of  parliamentary  influence.  Almost  all  men — 
indeed,  we  think,  all  men — admit;  that  some 
fine  is  to  be  drawn ; — that  the  political  influ- 
ence of  property  should  be  confined  to  that 
which  is  essential  to  its  use  and  enjoyment ; 
—and  that  penalties  should  be  inflicted;  when 
it  is  directly  applied  to  the  purchase  of  votes ; 
though  that  is  perhaps  the  only  case  in  which 
the  law  can  interfere  vindictively,  without  in- 
troducing far  greater  evils  than  those  which 
it  seeks  to  remedy. 

To  those  who  are  already  familiar  with  the 
facts  and  the  reasonings  that  bear  upon  this 
great  question,  these  brief  suggestions  will 
probably  be  sufficient ;  but  there  are  many  to 
whom  the  subject  will  require  a  littlei  more 
e.^cplanation ;  and  for  whose  use,  at  all  events, 
the  argument  must  be  a  little  more  Opened 
up  and  expanded. 

If  men  were  perfectly  wise  and  virtuous, 
they  would  stand  in  no  need  either  of  Govern- 
ment or  of  Representatives;  and,  therefore, 
if  they  do  need  them,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
their  choice  will  not  be  influenced  by  con- 
siderations of  duty  or  wisdom  alone.  We 
may  assume  it  as  an  axiom,  therefore,  how- 
ever the  purists  may  be  scandalised,  that, 
even  in  political  elections,  some  other  feel- 
ings will  necessarily  have  play ;  and  that  pas- 
sions, and  prejudices,  and  personal  interests, 
will  always  interfere,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
tent, with  the  higher  dictates  of  patriotism 
and  philanthropy."  Of  these  sinister  motiveSj 
individual  interest,  of  course,  is  the  strongest 
and  most  steady;  and  wealth,  being  its  most 
common  and  appropriate  object,  it  is  natural 
to  expect,  that  the  possession  oi  property 
should  bestow  some  political  infiuence.  The 
question,  therefore,  is,  whether  this  influence 
can  ever  be  safe  or  tolerable— or  whether  it 
be  possible  to  mark  the  limits  at  which  it  be- 
comes so  pernicious  as  to  justify  legislative 
coercion.  Now,  we  are  so  far  from  thinking, 
with  Mr.  Windham,  that  there  is  no  room  for 
any  distinction  in  this  matter,  that  we  are  in- 
clined, on  the  whole,  to  be  of  opinion,  that 
what  we  would  term  the  natural  and  inevita- 
ble influence  of  property  in  elections,  is  not 
only  safe,  but  salutary;  while  its  artificial 
and    corrupt   infltience"  is  among  the  most 


pernicious  and  reprehensible  cf  all  political 
abuses. 

The  natural  influence  of  property  is  th;it 
which  results  spontaneously  from  its  oi-dinary 
use  and  expenditure,  and  cannot  well  be  miE 
understood.  That  a  man  who  spends  ii  JaifjH 
income  in  the  place  of  his  residence — who 
subscribes  handsomely  for  building  bridges, 
hospitals,  and  assembly-brooms,  apd  generally 
to  all  works  of  public  charity  or  accommoda- 
tion in  the  neighbourhood — and  who,  niore- 
over,  keeps  the  best  table  for  the  gentry,  and 
has  the  largest  accounts  with  the  tradesmen 
— will,  without  thinking  or  caring  about  the 
matter,  acquire  more  influence,  and  find  more 
people  ready  to  oblige  him,  than  a  poorer  man, 
of  equal  virtue  and  talents— is  a  fact,  which 
we  are  as  little  inclined  to  deplore,  as  to  call 
in  question.  Neither  does  it  cost  us  any  pang 
to  reflect,  that,  if  such  a  man  was  desirous  of 
representing  the  borough  in  which  he  resided, 
or  of  having  it  represented  by  his  son  or  his 
brother,  or  some  dear  and  intimate  friend,  his 
recommendation  would  go  much  farther  with 
the  electors  than  a  respectable  certificate  of 
extraordinary  worth  and  abihties  in  an  oppos- 
ing candidate. 

Such  an  influence  as  this,  it  would  evidently 
be  quite  absurd  for  any  legislature,  to  think 
of  interdicting,  or  even  for  any  refoimer  to  at- 
tempt to  discredit.  In  the  first  place,  because 
it  is  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  men,  and 
of  human  afiairs,  and  could  not  possibly  be 
prevented,  or  considerably  weakened,  by  any 
thing  short  of  an  universal  regeneration ;  se- 
condly, because,  though  originating  from  pro- 
perty, it  does  by  no  means  imply,  either  the 
baseness  of  venality,  or  the  guilt  of  corrup- 
tion ;  but  rests  infinitely  more  upon  feelings 
of  vanity,  and  social  instinctive  sympathy, 
than  upon  any  consciousness  of  dependence, 
or  paltry  expectation  of  personal  emolument; 
and,  thirdly,  because,  taking  men  as  they  ac- 
tually are,  this  mixed  feeling  is,  upon  the 
whole,  both  a  safer  and  a  better  feeling  than 
the  greater  part  of  those,  to  the  influence  of 
which  they  would  be  abandoned,  if  this  should 
be  destroyed.  If  the  question  were,  always, 
whether  a  man  of  wealth  and  family,  or  a  man 
of  sense  and  virtue,  should  have  the  greatest 
infiuence,  it  would  no  doubt  be  desirable  that 
the  preponderance  should  be  given  to  moral 
and  i^tellectual  merit.  But  this  is  by  no 
means  the  true  state  of  the  contest -.—and 
when  the  question  is  between  the  influence 
of  property  and  the  influence  of  intriguing  am- 
bition and  turbulent  popularity,  we  own  that 
we  are  glad  to  find  the  former  most  frequently 
prevalent.  In  ordinary  fife,  and  in  common 
affairs,  this  natural  and  indirect  influence  of 
property  is  vast  and  infallible,  even  upon  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  part  of  the  com- 
munity ;  and  nothing  can  conduce  so  surely  to 
the  stability  and  excellence  of  a  political  con- 
stitution, as  to  make  it  rest  upon  the  general 
principles  that  regulate  the  conduct  of  the 
better  part  of  the  individuals  who  live  under 
it,  and  tt  attach  them  to  their  government  by 
the  same  feelings  which  insure  their  afl^eo- 
tion  or  submission  in  their  private  capacity 
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There  could  be  no  security,  in  short,  either 
for  property,  or  for  any  thing  else,  in  a  coun- 
try where  the  possession  of  property  did  not 
bestow  some  political  influence. 

This,  then,  is  the  natural  influence  of  pro- 
perty ;  which  we  would  not  only  tolerate,  but 
encourage.  We  must  now  endeavour  to  ex- 
plain that  corrupt  or  artificial  influence,  which 
we  conceive  it  to  be  our  duty  by  all  means  to 
resist  and  repress.  Under  this  name,  we  would 
comprehend  all  wilful  and  direct  employment, 
of  property  to   purchase  or  obtain  political 

Eower,  in  whatever  form  the  transaction  might 
e  embodied :  but,  with  reference  to  the  more 
common  cases,  we  shall  exemplify  only  in  the 
instances  of  purchasing  votes  by  bribery,  or 
holding  the  property  of  those  votes  distinct 
fi'om  any  other  property,  and  selling  and  trans- 
ferring this  for  a  price,  like  any  other  market- 
able commodity.  All  such  practices  are  stig- 
matized,, in  common  language,  and  in  common 
feelings,  as  corrupt  and  discreditable;  and 
the  slightest  reflection  upon  their  principles 
and  their  consequences,  will  show,  that  while 
they  tend  to  debase  the  character  of  all  who 
are  concerned  in  them,  they  lead  directly  to 
the  subversion  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  a 
representative  system  of  government.  That 
they  may,  in  sonie  cases,  be  combined  with 
that 'indirect  and  legitimate  influence  of  pro- 
perty of  which  we  have  just  been  speakingj 
and,  in  others,  be  insidiously  engrafted  upon 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny ;  but  that  they  are 
clearly  distinguishable  from  the  genuine  fruits 
of  that  influence,  both  in  their  moral  character 
,  and  their  political  efieots,  we  conceive  to  be 
equally  indisputable. 

Upon  the  subject  of  direct  bribery  to  in'^i- 
vidual  voters,  indeed,  we  do  not  think  it  ne- 
cessary to  say  any  thing.  The  law,  and  the 
feeling  of  all  mankind  have  marked  that  prac- 
tice with  reprobation :  and  even  Mr.  Wind- 
ham, in  the  wantonness  of  his  controversial 
scepticism,  does  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the 
law  or  the  feeling  is  erroneous,  or  that  it  would 
not  be  better  that  both  should,  if  possible,  be 
made  still  stronger  than  they  are. 

Setting  this  aside,  however,  the  great  prac- 
tical evils  that  are  supposed  to  result  from  the 
influence  of  property  in  the  elections  of  this 
country,  are,  1st,  that  the  representation  of 
certain  boroughs  is  entirely,  necessarily  and 
perpetually,  at  the  disposal  of  certain  fami- 
lies, so  as  to  be  familiarly  considered  as  a 
part  of  their  rightful  property ;  and,  2dly, 
that  certain  other  boroughs  are  held  and  ma- 
naged by  corrupt  agents  and  jobbers,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  being  sold  for  a  price  in 
ready  money,  either  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Treasury,  or  directly  to  the  candidate. 
That  both  these  are  evils  and  deformities  in 
our  system  of  representation,  we  readily  ad- 
mit ;  though  by  no  means  to  the  same  extent, 
leading  to  the  same  effects,  or  produced  by 
the  operation  of  the  same  causes. 

With  regard  to  the  boroughs  that  are  per- 
manently in  possession  of  certain  great  pro- 
prietors, these  are,  for  the  most  part,  such 
small  or  decayed  places,  as  have  fallen,  al- 
most insensibly,  ujider  their  control,  in  con- 


sequence of  the  extension  of  their  possessions, 
and  the  decline  of  the  population.  Consider- 
ed in  this  light,  it  does  not  appear  that  they 
can,  with  any  propriety,  be  regarded  either  as 
scenes  of  criminal  corruption,  or  as  examples 
of  the  reprehensible  influence  of  property.  If 
a  place  which  still  retains  (however  absurdly) 
the  right  of  sending  members  to  parliament, 
comes  to  be  entirely  depopulated,  like  Old 
Saruiii,  it  is  iiripossible  to  suppose  that  the 
nomination  of  its  members  should  vest  in  any 
one  but  the  Proprietor  of  the  spot  to  which 
the  right  is  attached :  and,  even  where  the 
decay  is  less  complete  than  in  this  instance, 
still,  if  any  great  family  has  gradually  acquir- 
ed the  greater  part  of  the  property  from  which 
the  right  of  voting  is  derived,  it  is  equally 
impossible  to  hold  that  there  is  any  thing  cor- 
rupt or  reprehensible  in  its  availing  it.se  If  of 
this  influence.  Cases  of  this  sort,  therefore, 
we  are  inclined  to  consider  as  cases  of  the 
fair  influence  of  property ;  and  though  we 
admit  them  to  be  both  contradictory  to  the 
general  scheme  of  the  Constitution,  and  sub- 
versive of  some  of  its  most  important  princi- 
ples, we  think  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  flaws 
and  irregularities  brought  on  by  time  and  the 
course  of  events,  rather  than  as  abuses  intro- 
duced by  the  vices  and  corruptions  of  men. 
The  remedy — and  we  certainly  think  a  very 
obvious  and  proper  remedy — would  be,  to 
take  the  right  of  election  from  all  places'  so 
small  and  insignificant  as  to  have  thus  be- 
come, in  a  great  measure,  the  property  of  an 
individual — not  to  rail  at  the  individual  who 
avails  himself  of  the  influence  inseparable 
from  such  property — or  to  dream  of  restrain- 
ing him  in  its  exercise,  by  unjust  penalties 
and  impossible  regulations. 

The  great  evil,  however,  is  in  the  other  de- 
scription of  boroughs — those  that  are  held  by 
agents  or  jobbers,  by  a  very  different  tenure 
from  that  of  great  proprietors  and  benefactors, 
and  are  regularly  disposed  of  by  them',  at 
every  election,  for  a  price  paid  down,  either 
through  the  mediation  of  the  ministry,  or 
without  any  such  mediation :  a  part  of  this 
price  being  notoriously  applied  by  such  agents 
in  direct  bribes  to  individual  voters — and  the 
remainder  taken  to  themselves  as  -the  lawful 
profits  of  the  transaction.  Now,  withoutgoing 
into  any  sort  of  detail,  we  think  we  might  at 
once  venture  to  ask,  whether  it  be  possible  for 
any  man  to  shut  his  eyes  upon  the  individual 
iniainy  and  the  public  hazard  that  are  involv- 
ed in  these  last-mentioned  proceedings,  or  for 
one  moment  to  confound  their,  even  in  his 
imagination,  with  the  innocent  arJd  salutary  in- 
fluence that  is  inseparable  from  the  possession 
and  expenditure  of  large  property  t  The  difier- 
ence  between  them,  is  not  less  than  between 
the  influence  which  youth  and  manly  beauty, 
aided  by  acts  of  generosity  and  proofs  of  ho- 
nourable intentions  may  attain  over  an  object 
of  affection,  and  the  control  that  may  be  ac- 
quired by  the  arts  of  a  hateful  procuress,  and 
^y  her  transferred  to  an  object  of  natural  dis- 
gust and  aversion.  The  one  is  founded  upon 
principles  which,  if  they  are  not  the  most 
lofty  or  infallible,  are  still  among  the  most 
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amiable  Ihat  belong  to  our  imperfect  nature, 
and  leads  to  consequences  eminently  favour- 
able to  the  harmony  and  stability  of  our  social 
institutions;  while  the  other  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  working  with  the  basest  instruments 
on  the  basest  passions ;  and  tends  directly  to 
sap  the  foundations  of  private  honour  and  pub- 
lic freedom,  and  to  dissolve  the  kindly  cement 
by  which  nature  herself  has  knit  society  to- 
gether, in  the  bonds  of  human  sympathy',  and 
mutual  trust  and  dependence.  To  say  that 
both  sorts  of  influence  are  derived  from  pro- 
perty, and  are  therefore  to  be  considered  as 
identical,  is  a  sophism  scarcely  more  ingeni- 
ous, than  that  which  would  confound  the  oc- 
cupations of  the  highwayman  and  the  honour- 
able merchant,  because  the  object  of  both  was 
gain ;  or  which  should  assume  the  philoso- 
phical principle,  that  all  voluntary  actions  are 
dictated  by  a  view  to  ultimate  gratification,  in 
order  to  prove  that  there  was  no  distinction 
between  vice  and  virtue ;  and  that  the  felon, 
who  was  led  to  execution  amidst  the  execra- 
tions of  an  indignant  multitude,  was  truly  as 
meritorious  as  the  patriot,  to  whom  his  grate- 
ful country  idecreed  unenvied  honours  for  its 
deliverance  from  tyranny.  The  truth  is,  that 
there  is  nothing  more  dangerous  than  those 
metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  ultimate  con- 
stituents of  merit  or  delinquency;  and  that, 
in  every  thing  that  is  connected  with  practice, 
and  especially  with  public  conduct,  no  wise 
man  will  ever  employ  such  an  analytical  pro- 
cess to  counteract  the  plain  intimations  of 
conscience  and  common  sense,  unless  for  the 
purpose  of  confounding  an  antagonist,  or  per- 
plexing a  discussion,  to  the  natural  result  of 
which  he  is  unfriendly  on  other  principles. 

But  if  the  practices  to  which  we  are  alluding 
be  clearly  base  and  unworthy  in  the  eyes  of 
all  upright  and  honourable  men,  and  most 
pregnant  with  public  danger  in  the  eyes  of 
all  thinking  and  intelligent  men,  it  must  ap- 
pear still  more  strange  to  find  them  defended 
on  the  score  of  their  Antiquity,  than  on  that 
of  their  supposed  affinity  to  practices  that  are 
heldto  be  innocent.  Yet  the  old  cry  of  Inno- 
vation !■  has  been  raised,  with  more  than  usual 
vehemence,  against  those  who  offer  the  most 
cautious  hints  for  their  correction  ;  and  even 
Mr.  Windham  has  not  disdained  to  seek  some 
aid  to  his' argument  from  a  misapplication  of 
the  sorry  commonplaces  about  the  antiquity 
and  beauty  of  our  constitution,  and  the  hazard 
of  meddling  at  all  with  that  under  which  we 
have  so  long  enjoyed  so  much  glory  and  hap- 
piness. Of  the  many  good  answers  that  may 
be  made  to  all  arguments  of  this  character, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  one,  which 
seems  sufficiently  conclusive  and  simple. 

The  abuses,  of  which  we  complain,  are  not 
old,  but  recent ;  and  those  who  seek  to  correct 
them,  are  not  innovating  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, byt  seeking  to  prevent  innovation.  The 
practice  of  jobbing  in  boroughs  was  scarcely 
known  at  all  in  the  beginnmg  of  the  last  cen- 
tury ;  and  was  not  systematized,  nor  earned 
to  any  very  formidable  extent,  till  withm  the 
last  forty  years.  At  all  events,  it  most  cer- 
tainly was  not  in  the  contemplation  of  those 


by  whom  the  frame  of  our  constitution  was 
laid ;  and  it  is  confessedly  a  perversion  and 
abuse  of  a  system,  devised  and  established 
for  very  opposite  purposes.  Let  any  man  ask 
himself,  whether  such  a  scheme  of  represen- 
tation, as  is  now  actually  in  practice  in  many 
parts  of  this  country,  can  be  supposed  to  have 
been  intended  by  those  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  our  free  constitution,  or  reared  upon 
them  the  proud  fabric  of  our  liberties  ?  Or 
let  him  ask  himself,  whether,  if  we  were  now 
devising  a  systenft  of  representation  for  such  a 
country  as  England,  there  is  any  human  being 
who  would  recommend  the  adoption  of  the 
system  that  is  practically  established  among 
us  at  this  momentj — a  system  under  which 
fifty  or  sixty  members  should  be  returned  by 
twenty  or  thirty  paltry  and  beggarly  hamlets, 
dignified  with  the  name  of  boroughs ;  while 
twenty  or  thirty  great  arid  opulent  towns  had 
no  representation ; — and  where  upwards  of  a 
hundred  more  publicly  bought  their  seats, 
partly  by  a  promise  of  indiscriminate  support 
to  the  minister,  and  partly  by  a  sum  paid 
down  to  persons  who  hs-d  no  natural  influence 
over  the  electors,  and  controlled  them  noto- 
riously, either  by  direct  bribery,  or  as  the 
agents  "of  ininisterial  corruption'?  If  it  be 
clear,  however,  that  such  a  state  of  things  is 
in  itself  indefensible,  it  is  still  clearer  tfiit  it 
is  not  the  state  of  things  which  is  required  by 
the  true  principles  of  the  constitution  ;  that,  in 
point  of  fact,  it  neither  did  nor  could  exist  at 
the  time  when  that  constitution  was  estab- 
lished ;  and  that  its  correction  would  be  no 
innovation  on  that  constitution,  but  a  benefi- 
cial restoration  of  it,  both  in  principle  and  in 
practice. 

If  some  of  the  main  pillars  of  out  mansion 
have  been  thrown  down,^  is  it  a  dangerous  in- 
novation to  rear  them  up  again  %  If  the  roof 
has  grown  too  heavy  for  the  building,  by  re- 
cent and  injudicious  superstructures,  is  it  an 
innovation,  if  we  either  take  them  down,  or 
strengthen  the  supports  upon  which  they  de- 
pend'? If  the  waste  of  time,  and  the  ele^ 
ments,  have  crumbled  away  a  part  of  the 
foundatioii,  does  it  show  a  disregard-  to  the 
safety  of  the  whole  pile,  if  we  widen  the  basis 
upon  which  it  rests,  and  endeavour  to  place 
it  upon  deeper  and  firmer  materials  1  If  the 
rats  have  eaten  a  way  into  the  stores  and  the 
cellars;  or  if  knavish  servants  have  opened 
private  and  unauthorised  communications  in 
the  lower  parts  of  the  fabric,  does  it  indeed 
indicate  a  disposition  to  impair  the  comfort 
and  security  of  the  abode,  that  we  are  anxious 
to  stop  up  those  holes,  and  to  build  across 
those  new  and  suspicions  approaches'? — Is  it 
not  obvious,  in  short,  in  all  such  cases,  that 
the  only  true  innovators  are  Guilt  and  Tiine ; 
and  that  they  who  seek  to  repair  wha.t  time 
has  wasted;  and  to  restore  what  guilt  has 
destroyed,  are  still  more  unequivocally  the 
enemies  of  innovation,  than  of  abuse '?  Those 
who  are  most  aware  of  the  importance  of  re 
form,  are  also  most  aware  of  the  hazards  of 
any  theoretical  or  untried  change ;  and,  while 
they  strictly  confine  their  efforts  to  the  restitu 
tion  of  what  all  admit  to  have  been  m  the 
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original  plan  of  our  representation,  and  to  have 
formed  a  most  essential  pai't  of  that  plan,  may 
reasonably  hope,  whatever  other  charges  they 
may  encounter,  to  escape  that  of  a  love  of 
innovation. 

There  is  another  topic,  on  which  Mr.  Wind- 
ham has  dwelt  at  very  great  length,  which 
appears  to  us  to  bear  even  less  on  the  merits 
of  the  question,  than  this  of  the  antiquity  of 
our  constitution.  The  abuses  and  corrup- 
tions which  Mr.  Curwen  aimed  at  correcting, 
ought  not,  he  says,  to  be  charged  to  the  ac- 
count of  ministers  or  members  of  Parliament 
alone.  The  greater  part  of  them  both  origi- 
nate and  end  with  the  people  themselves, — 
are  suggested  by  their  baseness  and  self-inter- 
est, and  terminate  in  their  corrupt  gain,  with 
'  very  little  voluntary  sin,  and  frequently  with 
very  little  advantage  of  any  sort  to  miftisters 
or  candidates.  Now,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
forget  what  Mr.  Windham  has  himself  said, 
of  the  disgraceful  abuses  of  patronage  com- 
mitted by  men  in  power,  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual emolument,*  yet  we  are  inclined,  upon 
the  whole,  to  admit  the  truth  of  this  state- 
ment. It  is  what  we  have  always  thought  it 
our  duty  to  point  out  to  the  notice  of  those 
who  can  see  no  guilt  byt  in  the  envied  pos- 
sessors of  dignity  and  power;  and  forms,  in- 
deed, the  very  basis  of  the  answer  we  have 
repeatedly  attempted  to  give  to  those  Utopian 
or  factious  reformers,  whose  intemperance  has 
done  more  injury  to  the  cause  of  reform,  than 
all  the  sophistry  and  all  the  corruption  of  their 
opponents.  But,  though  we  admit  the  premises 
of  Mr.  Windham's  argument,  we  must  utterly 
deny  his  conclusions.  When  we  admit,  that 
a  part  of  the  people  is  venal  and  corrupt,  as 
well  as  its  rulerSj  we  really  cannot  see  that 
we  admit  any  thmg  in  defence,  or  even  in 
palliation,  of  venality  and  corruption  : — Nor 
can  we  imagine,  how  that  melancholy  and 
most  humiliating  fact,  can  help  in  the  least  to 
make  out,  that  corruption  is  not  an  immoral 
and  pernicious  practice  ; — ^not  a  malum  in  se, 
as  Mr.  Windham  has  been  pleased  to  assert, 
nor  even  a  practice  which  it  would  be  just 
and  expedient,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  re- 
press and  abolish  !  The  only  just  inference 
from  the  fact  is,  that  ministers  and  members 
of  Parliament  are  not  the  only  guilty  persons 
in  the  traffic ; — and  that  all  remedies  will  be 
inefficient,  which  are  not  capable  of  being  ap- 
plied through  the  whole  range  of  the  malady. 
It  may  be  a  very  good  retort  from  the  gentle- 


*  ''  With  respect  to  ibe  abuse  of  patronage,  one 
of  those  by  which  the  interests  of  countiiea  do,  in 
reality,  most  suffer,  I  perfectly  agree,  that  it  is  like- 
wise one,  of  which  the  government,  properly  so 
called,  that  is  to  say,  persons  in  the  highest  offices, 
are  as  likeJy  to  be  guilty,  and  from  their  opportu- 
nities, more  likely  to  be  guilty,  than  any  others, 
And  nothing,  in  point  of  fact,  can  e.xceed  the  greedi- 
ness, the  selfishness,  the  iiisatiable  voracity,  the 
profligate  disregard  of  all  claims  from  merit  or  ser- 
vices, that  we  often  see  in  persons  in  high  offioiat 
stations,  when  providing  for  themselves,  their  re- 
lations or  dependants,  lam  as  little  disposed  as  any 
one  to  defend  them  in  this  conduct.  Let  it  be  repro- 
bated in  terms  as  harsh  as  any  one  pleases,  and 
much  more  so  than  it  commonly  is." — Speech,  p.  28. 


men  within  doors  to  the  gentlemen  without , 
and  when  they  are  reproached  with  not  having 
clean  hands,  it  may  be  very  natural  for  them 
to  ask  a  sight  of  those  of  their  accusers.  But 
is  this  any  answer  at  all,  to  those  who  inijist 
upon  the  infamy  and  the  dangers  of  corrup- 
tion in  both  quarters  ?  Or,  is  the  evil  really 
supposed  to  be  less  formidable,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  be  very  widely  extended,  and  to  be 
the  fair  subject,  npt  only  of  reproach,  but  of 
recrimination?  The  seat  of  the  malady,  and 
its  extent,  may  indeed  vary  our  opinion  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  remedy  which  ought  tq  be 
administered ;  but  the  knowledge  that  it  has 
pervaded  more  vital  parts  than  one,  certainly 
should  not  lead  us  to  think  that  no  remedy 
whatever  is  needed, — or  to  consider  the  symp- 
toms as  too  slight  to  require  any  particular 
attention. 

But,  though  we  differ  thus  radically  from 
Mr,  Windham  in  our  estimate  of  the  nature 
and  magnitude  of  this  evil,  we  have  already 
said,  that  we  are  disposed  to  concur  with  hira 
in  disapproving  of  the  measures  which  have 
been  lately  proposed  for  their  correction.  The 
bill  of  Mr.  Curwen,  and  all  bills  that  aim  only 
at  repressing  the  ultimate  traffic  in  seats,  by, 
pains  and  penalties  to  be  imposed  on  those 
immediately  concerned  in  the  transaction,  ap- 
pears to  us  to  begin  at  the  wrong  end, — and 
to  aim  at  repressing  a  result  which  may  be 
regarded  as  necessary,  so  long  as  the  causes 
which  led  to  it  are  allowed  to  subsist  in  un- 
diminished vigour.  It  is  like  trying  to  save  a 
valley  from  being  flooded,  by  building  a  pal- 
try dam  across  the  gathered  torrents  that  flow 
into  it.  The  only  effect  is,  that  they  will  ul- 
timately make  their  way,  by  a  more  destruc- 
tive channel,  to  worse  devastation.  The  true 
policy  is  to  drain  the  feeding  rills  at  their 
fountains,  or  to  provide  another  vent  for  the 
stream,  before  it  reaches  the  declivity  by 
which  the  flat  is  commanded.  While  the 
spirit  of  corruption  is  unchecked,  and  even 
fostered  in  the  bosom  of  the  country,  the  in- 
terdiction of  the  common  market  will  only 
throw  the  trade  into  the  hands  of  the  more 
profligate  and  daring, — or  give  a  monopoly  to 
the  privileged  and  protected  dealings  of  Ad- 
ministration ;  and  the  evil  will  in  both  ways 
be  aggravated,  instead  of  being  relieved. 

We  cannot  now  stop  to  point  out  the  actual 
evils  to  which  this  corruption  g'ives  rise ;  or 
even  to  dwell  on  the  means  by  which  we 
think  it  might  be  made  more  difficult :  though 
among  these  we  conceive  the  most  efficacious 
would  obviously  be  to -multiply  the  numbers, 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  raise  the  qualification 
of  voters— to  take  away  the  right  of  election 
from  decayed,  inconsiderable,  and  rotten  bo- 
roughs; and  to  bestow  it  on  large  towns  pos- 
sessing various  and  divided  wealth.  But, 
though  the  increased  number  of  voters  will 
make  it  more  difficult  to  bribe  them,  andtheir 
greater  opulence  render  them  less  liable  to  be 
bribed ;  still,  we  confess  that  the  chief  benefit 
which  we  expect  from  any  provisions  of  this 
sort,  is  the  security  which  we  think  they  will 
afibrd  for  the  improvement,  maintenance,  and 
propagation  of  a  Free  Spirit  among  the  people 
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—a  f  ieling  of  political  right,  and  of  individual 
interest,  among  so  great  a  number  of  persons, 
as  will  make  it  not  only  discreditable,  but  un- 
safe, to^  invade  their  liberties,  or  trespass  upon 
their  rights.  It  is  never  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  great  and  ultimate  barrier  against  oppres- 
sion, and  arbitrary  power,  must  always  be 
raised  on  public  opinion— and  on  opinion,  so 
valued  and  so  asserted,  as  to  point  resolutely 
to  resistance,  if  it  be  permanently  insulted,  or 
openly  set  at  defiance. ,  In  order  to  have  this 
public  opinion,  however,  either  sufficiently 
strong,  or  sufficiently  enlightened,  to  afford 
such  a  security,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  a 
very  large  body  of  the  people  be  taught  to  set 
a  value  upon  the  rights  which  it  is  qualified  to 
protect, — that  their  reason,  their  moral  prin- 
ciples, their  pride,  and  habitual  feelings, 
should  all  be  engaged  on  the  side  of  their  po- 
litical independence; — that  their  attention 
should  be  frequently  directed  to  their  rights 
and  their  duties,  as  citizens  of  a  free  state, — 
and  their  eyes,  ears,  hearts,  and  afliections  fa- 
miliarized with  the  spectacles,  and  themes, 
and  occasions,  that  remind  them  of  those 
rights  and  duties.  In  a  commercial  country 
like  England,  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  or  of  per-' 
sonal  comfort,  is  apt  to  engross  the  whole  care 
of  the  body  of  the  people ;  and,  if  property  be 
tolerably  secured  by  law,  and  a  vigilant  police 
repress  actual  outrage  and  disorder,  they  are 
likely  enough  to  fall  into  a  general  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  political  rights;  and  even  to  re- 
gard as  burdensome  those  political  functions, 
without  the  due  exercise  of  which  the  whole 
frame  of  our  liberties  would  soon  dissolve,  and 
fall  to  pieces.  It  is  of  infinite  and  incalcula- 
ble importance',  therefore,  to  Spread,  as  widely 
as  possible,  among  the  people,  the  feelings 
■and  the  love  of  their  political  blessings — to 
exercise  them  unceasingly  in  the  evolutions 
of  a  free  constitution — and  to  train  them  to 
those  sentiments  of  pride,  and  jealousy,  and 
self-esteem,  which  arise  naturally  from  their 
experience  of  their  own  value  and  importance 
in  the  great  order  of  society,  and  upon  which 
alone  the  fabric  of  a  free  government  can 
ever  be  safely  erected. 

We  indicate  all  these  things' very  briefly ; 
both  because  we  cannot  now  afford  room  for 
a  more  full  exposition  of  them,  and  because  it 
is  not  our  intention  to  exhaust  this  great  sub- 
ject on  the  present  occasion,  but  rather  to 
place  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  leading 
principles  upon,  which  we  shall  think  it  our 
duty  to  expatiate  at  other  opportunities.  We 
cannot,  however,  brmg  even  these  preliminary 
and  miscellaneous  observations  to  a  close, 
without  taking  some  notice  of  a  topic  which 
seems,  at  preisent,  peculiarly  in  favour  with 
the  reasoning  enemies  of  reform ;  and  to  which 
we  cannot  reply,  without  developing,  in  a 
more  striking  manner  than  we  have  yet  done, 
the  nature  of  our  apprehensions  from  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  and  the  holders  of  large 
properties,  and  of  our  expectations  of  good 
from  the  increased  spirit  and  intelligence  of 
the  people. 

The  argument  to  which  we  allude,  proceeds 
upon  the  concession,  that  the  patronage  of 


Government,  and  the  wealth  employed  to  ob- 
tain political  influence,  have  increased  vei-y 
greatly  within  the  last  fifty  years;  and  consists 
almost  entirely  in  the  assertion,  that  this  in- 
crease, great  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  yet  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  general  increase  which  has 
taken  place,  in  the  same  period,  in  the  wealth, 
weight,  and  influence  of  the  people ;  so  that, 
in  point  of  fact,  the  power  of  the  Crown  and  Bo- 
rough proprietors,  although  absolutely  greater, 
is  proportionally  less  than  it  was  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  reign ;  and  ought 
to  be  augmented,  rather  than  diminished,  if 
our  object  be  to  preserve  the  ancient  balance 
of  the  constitution !  We  must  do  Mr.  Wind- 
ham the  justice  to  say,  that  he  does  not  make 
much  use  of  this  argument ;  but  it  forms  the 
grand  reserve  of  Mr.  Rose's  battle ;  and,  we 
think,  is  more  frequently  and  triumphantly 
brought  forward  than  any  other,  by  those  who 
now  affect  to  justify  abuses  by  argumentation. 
The  first  answer  we  make  to  it,  consists  in 
denying  the  fact  upon  which  it  proceeds;  at 
least  in  the  sense  in  which  it  must  be  asserted, 
in  order  to  afford  any  shadow  of  colour  to  the 
conclusion.  There  is,  undoubtedly,  far  more 
wealth  in  the  country  than  there  was  fifty 
yearsago;  but  there  is  not  more  uidependence. 
There  are  not  more  men  whose  incomes  ex- 
ceed what  they  conceive  to  be  their  necessary- 
expenditure  ; — not  nearly  so  many  who  con- 
sider themselves  as  nearly  rich  enough,  and 
who  would  therefore  look  on  themselves  as 
without  apology  for  doing  any  thing  against 
their  duty  or  their  opinions,  for  the  sake  of 
profit  to  themselves :  on  the  contrary,  it  is  no- 
torious, and  not  to  be  disputed,  that  our  luxury, 
and  habits  of  expense,  have  increased  con- 
siderably fester  than  the  riches  by  which  they 
should  be  supported — that  men,  in  general, 
have  now  far  less  to  spare  than  they  had  when 
their  incomes  were  smaller — and  that  if  our 
condition  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  be  a 
condition  of  opulence,  it  is,  still  more  indis- 
putably, a  condition  of  needy  opulence.  It  is 
perfectly  plain,  however;  that  it  is  not  the  ab- 
solute amount  of  wealth  existing  in  a  nation, 
that  can  ever  contiibute  to  render  it  politically 
independent  of  patronage,  or  intractable  to  the 
persuasive  voice  of  a  munificent  and  discern- 
ing ruler,  but  the  general  state  of  content  and 
satisfaction  which  results  from  its  wealth  being 
proportioned  to  its  occasions  of  expense.  It 
neither  is,  accordingly,  nor  ever  was,  among 
the  poor,  but  among  the  expensive  and  ex- 
travagant, that  corruption  looks  for  her  surest 
and  most  profitable  game  ;  nor  can  her  inffu- 
ence  ever  be  anywhere  so  great,  as  in  a  coun- 
try where  almost  all  those  to  'vvhom  she  can 
think  it  important  to  address  herself,  are 
straitened  for  money,  and  eager  for  preferment 
— dissatisfied  with  their  condition  as  to  fortune 
— and,  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  their 
possessions,  practically  needy,  and  impatient 
of  their  embarrassments.  This  is  the  case 
with  the  greater  part  even  of  those  who  ac- 
tually possess  the  riches  for  «  hich  this  couii 
try  is  so  distinguished.  But  the  effect  of  their 
prosperity  has  been,  to  draw  a  far  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  people  within  the   sphere  of 
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Kflfish  ambilion— to  diffuse  those  habits  of 
expense  which  giye  cormptioa  her  chief  hold 
aad  purchase,  among  muHitudes  who  are 
spectatoi's  only  of  the  splendour  in  which 
they  cannot  partiGlpa,te,  and  are  infected  with 
the  cravings  and  aspirations  of  the  objects  of 
their  envy,  even  before  they  come  to  be  placed 
in  their  circumstances.  Such  needy  adven- 
turers are  constantly  generated  by  the  rapid 
progress  of  wealth  and  luxury;  and  are  sure 
to  seek  and  court  that  corruption  which  is 
obliged  to  seek  and  court,  though  with  too 
great  a  probability  of  success,  those  whose 
condition  they  miscalculate,  and  labour  to  at- 
tain. Such  a  state  of  things,  therefore,  is  far 
more  favourable  to  the  exercise  of  the  cor- 
rupt influence  of  government  and  wealthy 
ambition,  than  a  state  of  greater  poverty  and 
moderation;  and  the  same  limited  means  of 
seduction  will  go  infinitely  farther  among  a 
people  in  the  one  situation  than  in  the  other. 
The  same  temptations  that  were  repelled  by 
the  simple  poverty  of  Fabricius,  would,  in  all 
probability,  have  bought  half  the  golden  sa- 
traps of  the  Persian  monarch,  or  swayed  the 
counsels  of  wealthy  and  venal  Rome,  in  the 
splendid  days  of  Catiline  and  Caesar. 

This,  therefore,  is  our  first  answer;  and  it 
is  so  complete,  we  think,  as  not  to  require  any 
other  for  the  mere  purpose  of  confutation.  But 
the  argument  is  founded  upon  so  strange  and 
so  dangerous  a  misapprehension  of  the  true 
state  of  the  case,  that  we  think  it  our  duty  to 
unfold  the  whole  fallacy  upon  which  it  pro- 
ceeds ;  and  to  show  what  very  opposite  con- 
sequences are  really  to  be  drawn  from  the 
circumstances  that  have  been  so  imperfectly 
conceived,  or  so  perversely  viewed,  by  those 
who  contend  for  increasing  the  patronage  of 
the  Government  as  a  balance  to  the  increa,siDg 
consequence  of  the  People. 

There  is  a  foundation,  in  fact  for  some  part 
of  this  proposition  ;  but  a  foundation  that  has 
been  strangely  misunderstood  by  those  who 
have  sought  to  build  upon  it  so  revolting  a 
conclusion.  The  people  has  increased  in  con- 
sequence, in  power,  and  in  political  impor- 
tance. Over  all  Europe,  we  verily  believe, 
that  they  are  everywhere  growing  too  strong 
for  their  governments;  and  that,  if  these  gov- 
ernments are  to  be  preserved,  some  measures 
must  be  taken  to  accommodate  them  to  this 
great  change  in  the  condition  and  interior 
structure  of  society.  But  this  increase  of 
consequence  is  not  owing  to  their  having 
grown  richer ;  and  still  less  is  it  to  be  provi- 
ded against,  by  increasing  the  means  of  cor- 
ruption in  the  hands  of  their  rulers.  This  re- 
quires, and  really  deserves,  a  little  more  expla- 
nation. 

All  political  societies  may  be  considered  as 
divided  into  three  great  classes  or  orders.  In 
the  first  place,  the  governors,  or  those  who 
are  employed,  or  hope  to  be  employed  by  the 
governors, — and  who  therefore  either  have,  or 
expect  to  have,  profit  or  advantage  of  some 
sort  from  the  government,  or  from  subordinate 
patrons.  In  the  second  place,  those  who  are 
in  opposition  to  the  govermineiit,  who  feel  the 
burdens  and  restraints  which  it  imposes,  are 


jealous  of  the  honours  and  emoluments  it  en- 
joys or  distributes,  and  grudge  the  expense 
and  submission  which  it  requires.  Under  an 
apprehension,  that  the  good  it  accomplishes 
is  not  worth  so  great  a  sacrifice.  And,  thirdly 
and  finally,  those  who  may  be  counted  for 
nothing  in  all  political  arraingements  —  who 
are  ignorant,  indifferent,  and  quiescent — who 
submit  to  all  things  without  grumbling  or 
satisfaction — and  are  contented  to  consider  all 
existing  institutions  as  a  part  of  the  order  of 
nature  to  which  it  is  their  duty  to  accommo- 
date themselves. 

In  rude  and  early  ages,  this  last  divisiotl 
includes  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  people : 
but,  as  society  advances,  and  intellect  begins 
to  develope  itself,  a  greater  and  a  greater  pro- 
portion is  withdrawn  from  it,  and  joined  to 
the  two  other  divisicfns.  These  drafts,  how- 
ever, are  not  made  indiscriminately,  or  in 
equal  numbers,  to  the  two  remaining  orders ; 
but  tend  to  throw  a  preponderating  weight, 
either  into  the  scale  of  the  government,  or 
into  that  of  its  opponents,  according  to  the 
character  of  that  government,  and  the  nature 
of  the  circumstances  by  which  they  have 
been  roused  from  their  neutrality.  The  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  the  improvements  of 
education,  and  the  gradual  descent  and  ex- 
pansion of  those  maxims  of  individual  or  po- 
litical wisdom  that  are  successively  estab- 
lished by  reflection  and  experience,  necessa- 
rily raise  up  more  and  more  of  the  mass  of 
the  population  from  that  state  of  brutish  ac- 
quiescence and  incurious  ignorance  in  which 
they  originally  slumbered.  They  begin  to 
feel  their  relation  to  the  government  under 
which  they  live ;  and,  guided  by  those  feel- 
ings, and  the  analogies  of  their  private  in- 
terests and  affections,  they  begin  to  form,  or 
to  borrow,  Opinions  upon  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  institutions  and  administration,  to  the 
effects  of  which  they  are  subjected ;  and  to 
conceive  Sentiments  either  hostile  or  friendly 
to  such  institutions  and  administration.  If 
the  government  be  mild  and  equitable-^if  , 
its  undertakhigs  are  prosperous,  its  imposi- 
tions easy,  and  its  patronage  just  and  impar- 
tial— the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus 
successively  awakened  into  a  state  of  political 
capacity  will  be  enrolled  among  its  support- 
ers ;  and  strengthen  it  against  the  factious, 
ambitious,  and  disappointed  persons,  who 
alone  will  be  found  m  opposition  to  it.  But 
if,  on  the- other  hand,  this  disclosure  of  intel- 
lectual and  political  sensibility  occur  at  a  pe- 
riod when  the  government  js  capricious  or 
oppressive — when  its  plans  are  disastrous — 
its  exactions  burdensome — Its  tone  repulsive 
— and  its  distribution  of  favours  most  corrupt 
and  unjust; — it  will  infallibly  happen,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  are  thus  called 
into  political  existence,  will  take  part  against 
it,  and  be  disposed  to  exert  themselves  for  its 
correction,  or  utter  subversion. 

The  last  supposition,  we  think,  is  that  which 
has  been  realised  in  the  history  of  Europe  for 
the  last  thirty  years :  and  when  we  say  that 
the  people  has  almost  every  where  grown  too 
strong  for  their  rulers,  we  mean  only  tc  say, 
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that,  in  that  period,  there  has  been  a  prodi- 
gious developvnent  in  the  understanding  and 
intelligence  of  the  great  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion- and  that  this  makes  them  much  less 
willing  than  formerly  to  submit  to  the  folly 
and  corruption  of  most  of  their  ancient  gov- 
ernments. The  old  instinctive  feelings  of 
loyalty  and  implicit  obedience,  have  pretty 
generally  given  way  to  shrewd  calculations 
as  to  their  own  interests,  their  own  powers, 
and  the  rights  which  arise  out  of  these  powers. 
They  see  now,  pretty  quickly,  both  the  weak- 
nesses and  the  vices  of  their  rulers;  and, 
having  learned  to  refer  their  own  sufferings 
or  privations,  with  considerable  sagucity,'  to 
their  blunders  and  injustice,  they  begin  tacitly 
to  inquire,  what  right  they  have  to  a  sove- 
reignty, of  which  they  make  so  bad  a  use — 
and  how  they  could  protect  themselves,  if'all 
who  hate  and  despise  them  were  to  unite  to 
take  it  from  them.  Sentiments  of  this  ■  sort, 
we  are  well  assured,  have  been  prevalent 
overall  the  enlightened  parts  of  Europe  for 
the  last  thirty  years,  and  are  every  day  gain- 
ing strength  and  popularity.  Kings  and  nobles, 
and  ministers  and  agents  of  government,  are 
no  longer  looked  upon  with  veneration  and 
awe, — but  rather  with  a  mixture  of  contempt 
and  jealousy.  Their  errors  and  vices  are 
canvassed,  among  all  ranks  of  persons,  with 
extreme  freedom  and  severity.  The  corrup- 
■  tions  by  which  they  seek  to  fortify  them- 
selves, are  regarded  with  indignation  and 
vindictive  abhorrence ;  and  the  excuses  with 
which  they  palliate  thejji,  with  disgust  and  de- 
rision. Their  deoeptionsare  almost  universally 
seen  through;  and  their  incapacity  detected 
and  despised,  by  an  unprecedented  portion  of 
of  the  whole  population  which  they  govern. 

It  is  in  this  sense,  as  we  conceive  it,  that 
the  people'  throughout  civilised  Europe  have 
grown  too  strong  for  their  rulers ;  and  that 
some  alteration  in  the  balance  or  administra- 
tion of  their  governments,  has  become  neces- 
sary for  their  preservation.  They  have  become 
too  strong,^ not  in  wealth  —  hut  in  intellect, 
activity,  and  available  numbers)  and  the  tran- 
quillity of  their  governments  has  been  endan- 
gered, not  fromtheir  want  of  pecuniary  in- 
fluence, but  from  their  want  of  moral  respec- 
tability and  intellectual  vigo,ur. 

Such  is  the  true  state  of  the  evil ;  and  the 
cure,  according  to  the  English  opponents  of 
reforrti,  is  to  increase  the  patronage  of  the 
Ci'own  !  The  remote  and  original  cause  of 
the  danger,  is  the  improved  intelligence  and 
njore  perfect  intercourse, of  the  people, — a 
cause  which  it  is  not  lawful  to  wish  removed, 
and  which,  at  any  rate,  the  proposed  remedy 
has  no  tendency  to  remove.  The  immediate 
and  proxiinate  cause,  is  the  abuse  of  patron- 
age and  (he  corruptions  practised  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  their  wealthy  supporters :— and 
the  cure  that  is  seriously  recommended,  is  to 
inci-ease  that  corruption  ! — to  add  to  the  weight 
of  the  burdens  under  which  the  people  is  sink- 
ins;,— and  to  multiply  the  examples  of  parti- 
ality, profusion,  and  profligacy,  by  which  they 
are  revolted ! 
An  absurdity  so  extravagant,  however,  could 
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not  have  suggested  itself,  even  to  the  persons- 
by  whom  it  has  been  so  triumphantly  recom 
mended,  unless  it  had  been  palliated  by  some 
colour  of  plausibility  :  And  their  error  (which 
really  does  not  seem  very  unnatural  for  men 
of  their  description)  seems  to  have  consisted 
merely  in  supposing  that  all  those  Avho  were 
.discontented  in  the  country,  were  disappointed 
candidates  for  place  and  profit;  and  that  the 
whole  clamour  which  had  been  raised  against 
the  misgovernment  of  the  modern  world,  origi- 
nated in  a  violent  desire  to  participate  in  the 
ertioluments  of  that  misgovernment.  Upon 
this  supposition,  it  must  no  doubt  be  admitted 
that  their  remedy  was  most  judiciousfy  de- 
vised. All  the  discontent  was  among  those 
who  wished  to'  be  bribed — all  the  clamour 
among  those  who  were  impatient  for  prefer- 
ment. Increase  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
therefore — make  more  sinecures,  more  jobs, 
more  nominal  and  real  posts  of  emolument 
and  honour, — and  you  will  allay  the  discon- 
tent, and  still  the  clamour,  which  are  now 
'■'frighting  our  isle  from  her  propriety  !" 

This,  to  be  sure,  is  very  plausible'and  inge- 
nious— as  well  as  highly  creditable  to  the 
honour  of  the  nation,  and  the  moral  experience 
of  its  contrivers.  But  the  fact,  unfortuna(ely, 
is  hot  as  it  is  here  assumed.  There  are  two 
aets  of  persons  to  be  managed  and  appeased  1 
and  the  misfortune  is,  that  what  might  gratify 
the  one  would  only  exasperate  the  discontents 
of  the  other.  The  one  wants  unmerited  hon- 
ours, and  unearned  emoluments — a  further 
abuse  of  patronage — a  more  shameful  misap- 
plication of  the  means  of  the  nation.  The 
other  wants  a  correction  of  abuses — an  abridg- 
ment of  patronage — a  diminution  of  the  public 
burdens — a  more  just  distribution  of  its  trusts, 
dignities,  and  rewards.  This  last  party  is  still, 
we  are  happy  to  think,  by  far  the  strongest, 
and  the  most  formidable  :  For  it  is  daily  re- 
cruited out  of.  the  mass  of  the  population,  over 
which  reason  is  daily-extending  her  dominion; 
'and  depends,  for  its  ultimate  success,  upon 
nothing  less  than  the  irresistible  progress  of 
intelligence — of  a  true  and  enlightened  sense 
of  interest — and  a  feeling  of  inherent  right, 
united  to  undoubted  power.  It  is  difficultj 
then,  to  doubt  of  its  ultimate  triumph;  and  it 
must  appear  to  be  infinitely  foolish  to  think 
of  opposing  its  progress,  by  measures  which 
are  so  obviously  calculated  to  add  to  its 
strength.  By  increasing  the  patronage  or  in- 
fluence of  the  Crown,  a  few  more  venal 
spirits  maybe  attracted,  by  the  precarions tie 
of  a  dishonest  interest,  to  withstand  all  at- 
tempts at  reform,  and  to  clamour  in  behalf 
of  all  existing  practices  and  institutions.  But, 
for  every  worthless  auxiliary  that  is  thus  le- 
cruited  for  the  defence  of  established  abuses, 
is  it  not  evident  that  there  will  be  a  thousand 
new  enemies  called  forth,  by  the  additional 
abuse  exemplified  in  the  new  patronage  that 
is  created,  and  the  new  scene  of  corruption  that 
is  exhibited,  in  exchanging  this  patronage  for 
this  dishonourable  support  ? — For  a  nation  to 
endeavour  to  strengthen  itself  against  the 
attempts  of  reformers  by  a  deliberate  aug- 
mentation of  its  corruptions,  is  not  more  poli-. 
3  A 
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tie,  than  for  a  spendthrift  to  think  of  relieving: 
himself  of  his  debts,  by  borrowing  at  usurious 
interest  to  pay  what  is  demanded,  and  thus 
increasing  the  burden  which  he  affects  to  be 
throwing  off. 

The  only  formidable  discontent,  in  short, 
that  now  subsists  in  the  country,  is  that  of 
those  who  are  reasonably  discontented ;  and  the 
only  part  of  the  people  whose  growing  strength 
really  looks  menacingly  on  the  government, 
is  that  which  has  been  alienated  by  what  it 
believes  to  be  its  corruptions,  and  enabled,  by 
its  own  improving  intelligence,  to  unmask  its 
deceptions,  and  to  discover  the  secret  of  its 
selfishness  and  incapacity.  The  great  object 
of  its  jealousy,  is  the  enormous  influence  of 
the  Crown,  and  the  monstrous  abuses  of  pa- 
tronage to  which  that  influence  gives  occasion. 
It -is,  therefore,  of  all  infatuations,  the  wildest 
and  most  desperate,  to  hold  out  that  the  pro- 
gress of  this  discontent  makes  it  proper  to 
give  the  I^iown  more  influence,  and  that  it 
can  only  be  effectually  conciliated,  by  putting 
more  patronage  in  the  way  of  abuse  ! 

In  stating  the  evils  and  dangers  of  corrup- 
tion and  profligacy  in  a  government,  we  must 
always  keep  it  in  view,  that  such  a  system 
can  never  be  universally  palatable,  even  among 
the  basest  and  most  depraved  people  of  which 
history  has  preserved  any  memorial.  If  this 
■were  otherwise  indeed — if  a  whole  nation 
were  utterly  and  entirely  venal  and  corrupt, 
and  each  willing  to  wait  his  time  of  dishonour- 
able promotion,  things  might  go  on  with  sufH- 
cient  smoothness  at  least ;  and  as  such  a  na- 
tion would  not  be  worth  mending,  on  the  one 
hand,  so  there  would,  in  fact,  be  much  less 
need,  on  the  other,  for  that  untoward  opera- 
tion. The  supposition,  however,  is  obviously 
impossible ;  and,  in  such  a  country  at  least  as 
England,  it  may  perhaps  be  truly  stated,  as 
the  most  alarming  consequence  of  corruption, 
that,  if  allowed  to  go  on  without  any  effectual 
check,  it  will  infallibly  generate  such  a  spii:it 
of  discontent,  as  necessarily  to  bring  on  some 
dreadful  convulsion,  and  overturn  the  very 
foundations  of  the  constitution.  It  is  thus 
fraught  with  a  double  evil  to  a  country  enjoy- 
ing a  free  government.  In  the  first  place,  it 
gradually  corrodes  and  destroys  much  that  is 
truly  valuable  in  its  constitution;  and,  secondly, 
it  insures  its  ultimate  subversion  by  the  tre- 
mendous crash  of  an  insurrection  or  revolution. 
It  first  makes  the  government  oppressive  and 
intolerable ;  and  then  it  oversets  it  altogether 
by  a  necessary,  but  dreadful  calamity. 

These  two  evils  may  appear  to  be  opposite 
to  each  other;  and  it  is  certain,  that,  though 
brought  on  by  the  same  course  of  conduct, 
they  cannot  be  inflicted  by  the  same  set  Of 
persons.  Those  who  are  the  slaves  and  the 
ministers  bf  corruption,  assuredly  are  not  those 
who  are  minded  to  crush  it,  with  a  visiting 
vengeance,  under  the  ruins  of  the  social  order ; 
and  it  is  in  forgetting  that  there  are  two  sets 
of  persons  to  be  conciliated  in  all  such  ques- 
tions, that  the  portentous  fallacy  which  we 
are  considering  mainly  consists.  The  govern- 
ment may  be  very  corrupt,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable part  of  the  nation  may  be  debased 


and  venal,  while  there  is  still  spirit  and  viitua 
enough  left.,  when  the  measure  of  provocation 
is  full,  to  inflict  a  signal  and  sangiiinary  ven- 
geance, and  utterly  to  overthrow  the  fabric 
which  has  been  defiled  by  this  traffic  of  ini- 
quity. And  there  may  be  great  spirit,  ai.d 
strength,  and  capacity  of  heroic  resentment  in 
a  nation,  which  will  yet  allow  its  institutions 
to  be,  for  a  long  time,  perverted,  its  legisla- 
ture to  be  polluted,  and  the  baser  part  of  its 
population  to  be  corrupted,  before  it  be  rousetl 
to  that  desperate  effort,  in  which  its  peace  and 
happiness  are  sure  to  suffer  along  with  the 
guilt  which  brings  down  the  thunder.  In  such 
an  age  of  the  world  as  the  present,  however, 
it  may  be  looked  upon  as  absolutely  certain, 
that  if  the  guilt  be  persisted  in,  the  vengeance 
will  follow ;  and  that  all  reasonable  discontent 
will  accumulate  and  gain  strength,  as  reason 
and  experience  advance ;  till,  at  the  last,  it 
works  its  own  "reparation,  and  sweeps  the  of- 
fence from  the  earth,  with  the  force  and  the 
fury  of  a  whirlwind. 

In  such  a  view  of  the  moral  destiny  of  na- 
tions, there  is  something  elevating  as  well  as 
terrible.  Yet,  the  terror  preponderates^-  for 
those  who  are  to  witness  the  catastrophe :  and 
all  reason,  as  well  as  all  humanity,  urges  us 
to  use  every  effort  to  avoid  the  crisis  and  the 
shock,  by  a  timely  reformation,  and  an  earnest 
and  sincere  attempt  to  conciliate  the  hostile 
elements  of  our  society,  by  mutual  concession 
and  indulgence. — It  is  for  this  reason,  chiefly, 
that  we  feel  such  extreme  solicitude  for  a 
legislative  reform  of  our  system  of  representa- 
tion,— in  some  degree  as  a  pledge  of  the  wil- 
lingness of  the  government  to  admit  of  reform 
where  it  is  requisite ;  but  chiefly,  no  doubt, 
as  in  itself  most  likely  to  stay  the  flood  of  ve- 
nality and  corruption, — to  reclaim  a  part  of, 
those  who  had  begun  to  yield  to  its  seduc- 
tions,— and  to  reconcile  those  to  the  govern- 
ment and  constitution  of  their  country,  who 
had  begun  to  look  upon  it  with  a  mingled 
feeling  of  contempt,  hostility,  and  despair. 
That  such  a  reform  as  we  have  contemplated 
would  go  far  to  produce  those  happy  effects, 
we  think  must  appear  evident  to  all  who  agree 
with  us  as  to  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  evils 
from  which  we  sufl'er,  and  the  dangers .  to 
which  we  are  exposed.  One  of  its  immediate, 
and  therefore  chief  advantages,  however,  will 
consist  in  its  relieving  and  abating  the  spirit 
of  discontent  which  is  generated  by  the  spec- 
tacle of  our  present  condition  ;  both  by  giving 
it  scope  and  vent,  and  by  the  vast  facilities  it 
must  afford  to  future  labours  of  regeneration. 
By  the  extension  of  the  elective  franchise, 
many  of  those  who  are  most  hostile  to  the  ex- 
isting system,  because,  under  it,  they  are  ex- 
cluded from  all  share  of  power  or  politica' 
importance,  will  have  a  part  assigned  them, 
both  more  safe,  more  honourable,  and  more 
active,  than  merely  murmuring,  or  meditating 
vengeance  against  such  a  schern'e  of  exclusion. 
The  influence  of  such  men  will  be  usefully 
exerted  in  exciting  a  popular  spirit,  and  in 
exposing  the  base  and  dishonest  practices  that 
rnay  still  interfere  with  the  fiuedom  of  elec- 
tion.    By    some  alteration  in   the   boracgh 
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qualifi(  ations;  the  body  of  electors  in  general 
will  be  invested  with  a  more  respectable  char- 
acter, and  feel  a  greater  jealousy  of  every 
thing  that  may  tend  to  degrade  or  dishonour 
them  ;  but,  above  all,  a  rigid  system  of  econo- 
my, and  a  farther  exclusion  of  placemen  from 
the  legislature,  by  cutting  off  a  great  part  of 
the  minister's  most  profitable  harvest  of  cor- 
ruption, vi'iJ]  force  his  party  also  to  hare  re- 
course to  more  honourable  means  of  popu- 
larity, and  to  appeal  to  principles  that  must 
ultimately  promote  the  cause  of  independ- 
ence. 

By  the  introduction,  in  short,  of  a  system 
of  reform,  even  more  moderate  and  cautious 
than  that  which  -we  have  ventured  to  indicate, 
we  think  that  a  wholesome  and  legitimate  play 
will  be  given  to  those  principles  of  opposition 
to  corruption,  monopoly,  and  abuse,  which,  by 
the  denial  of  all  reform,  are  in  danger  of  being 
fomented  into  a  decided  spirit  of  hostility  to 
the  government  and  the  institutions  of  the 
country.  Instead  of  brooding,  in  sullen  and 
helpless  silence,  over  the  vices  and  errors 
which  are  ripening  into  intolerable  evil,  and 
seeing,  with  a  stern  and  vindictive  joy,  wrong 
accumulated  to  wrong,  and  corraption  heaped 
up  to  corruption,  the  Spirit  of  reform-  will  be 
continually  interfering,  with  active  and  suc- 
cessful zeal,  to  correct,  restrain,  and  deter. 
Instead  of  being  the  avenger  of  our  murdered 
liberties,  it  will  be  their  living  protector ;  and 
the  censor,  not  the  executioner,  of  the  consti- 
tution. It  will  not  descend,  only  at  long  in- 
tervals, like  the  Avatar  of  the  Indian  mytho- 
logy, to  expiate,  with  terrible  vengeance,  a 
series  of  consummated  crimes;  but,  like  the 
Providence  of  a  better  faith,  will  keep  watch 
perpetually  over  the  actions  of  corrigible  men, 
ancl  bring  them  back  from  their  aberrations, 
by  merciful  chastisement,  timely  admonition, 
and  the  blessed  experience  of  purer  principles 
of  action. 

Such,  according  to  our  conviction  of  the 
fact,  is  the  true  state  of  the  case  as  to  the 
increasing  weight  and  consequence  of  the 
people;  and  such  the  nature  of  the  policy 
which  we  think  this  change  in  the"  structure 
of  our  society  calls  upon  us  to  adopt.  The 
♦people  are  grown  strong,  in  intellect,  reso- 
lution, and  mutual  reliance,  —  quick  in  the 
detection  of  the  abuses  by  which  they  are 
wronged, — and  confident  in  the  powers  by 
which  they  may  be  compelled  ultimately  to 
seek  their  redress.  Against  this  strength,  it 
is  something  more  wild  than  madness,  and 
more  contemptible  than  folly,  to  think  of  ar- 
raying an  additional  phalanx  of  abuses,  and 
drawing  out  a  wider  range  of  corruptions  — 
In  thai  contest,  the  issue  cannot  be  doubtful, 
nor  the  conflict  long ;  and,  deplorable  as  the 
Victory  will  be,  which  is.  gained  over  order, 
as  well  as  over- guilt,  the  blame  will  rest  hea- 
viest upon  those  whose  offences  first  provoked, 
what  may  very  probably  turn  out  a  sanguinary 
and  an  unjustifiable  vengeance. 

The  conclusions,  then,  which  we  would 
draw  from  the  facts  that  have  been  relied  on 
by  the  enemies  of  reform,  are  indeed  of  a 
very  opposite  description  from  theirs;  and  the 


course  which  is  pointed  out  by  these  new  cir- 
cumstances in  our  situation,  appears  to  us  no 
less  obvious,  than  it  is  safe  and  promising. — 
If  the  people  have  risen  into  greater  conse- 
quence, let  them  have  greater  power.  If  a 
greater  proportion  of  our  population  be  now 
capable  and  desirous  of  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  "free  citizens,  let  a  greater  nuinber 
be  admitted  to  the  exercise  of  these  inne- 
tions.  If  the  quantity  of  mind  and  of  will, 
that  must  now  be  represented  in  our  legisla- 
ture, be  prodigiously  increased  since  the  frame 
of  that  legislature  was  adjusted,  let  its  basis 
be  widened,  so  as  to  rest  on  all  that  intellect 
and  will,  if  there  be  a  new  power  and  energy 
generated  in  the  nation,  for  the  due  applica- 
tion of  which,  there  is  no  contrivance  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  constitution,  let  it  flow 
into  those  channels  through  which  all  similar 
powers  were  ordained  to  act  by  the  principles 
of  that  plan.  Tlje  power  itself  you  can  nei- 
ther repress  nor  annihilate;  and,  if  it  be  not 
assimilated  to  the  system  of  the  constitution, 
you  seem  to  be  aware  that  it  will  ultimately 
overwhelm  and  destroy  it.  To  set  up  against 
it  the  power  of  influence  and  coiTuption,  is  to 
set  up  that  by  which  its  strength  is  recruited, 
and  its  safe  application  rendered  infinitely 
more  difiicult :  it  is  to  defend  your  establish- 
ments, by  loading  them  with  a  weight  which 
of  itself  makes  them  totter  under  under  its 
pressure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  afibrds  a  safe 
and  inviting  approach  to  the  assailant. 

In  our  own  case,  too,  nothing  fortunately  is 
easier,  than  to  reduce  this  growing  power  of 
the  people  within  the  legitimate  bounds  and 
cantonments  of  the  constitution  ;  and  nothing 
more  obvious,  than  that,  when  so  legalised 
and  provided  for,  it  can  tend  only  to  the  exal- 
tation and  improvement  of  our  condition,  and 
must  add  strength  and  stability  to  the  Throne, 
as  well  as  to  the  other  branches  of  the  legis- 
lature. It  seems  a  strange  doctrine,  to  be 
held  by  any  one  in  this  land,  and,  above  all, 
by  the  chief  votaries  and  advocates  of  royal 
power,  that  its  legal  security  consists  in  its 
means  of  corruption,  or  can  be  endangered  by 
the  utmost  freedom  and  intelligence  in  the 
body  of  the  people,  and  the  utmost  purity  and 
popularity  of  our ,  elections.  Under  an  arbi- 
trary government,  where  the  powers  of  the 
monarch  are  confessedly  unjust  and  oppres- 
sive, and  are  claimed,  and  openly  asserted, 
not  as  the  instruments  of  public  benefit,  but 
as  the  means  of  individual  gratification,  such 
a  jealousy  of  popular  independence  is  suffi- 
ciently intelligible  :  but,  in  a  government  like 
ours,  where  all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  are 
universally  acknowledged  to  exist  for  the  good 
of  the  people,  it  is  evidently  quite  extravagant 
to  fear,  that  any  increase  of  union  and  intelli- 
gence—  any  growing  love  of  freedom  and 
justice  in  the  people  —  should  endanger,  or 
should  fail  to  confirm,  all  those  powers  and 
prerogatives. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room  to  enter 
more  at  large  into  this  interesting  question : 
but  we  feel  perfectly  assured,  and  ready  to 
maintain,  that,  as  the  institution  of  a  limited, 
hereditary  monarchy,  must  always  appear  the 
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■wisest  and  most  reasonable  of  all  human  in- 
stitutions, and  that  to  which  increasing  reflec- 
tion and  experience  will  infallibly  attach  men 
more  and  more  as  the  world  advances ;  so,  the 
prerogatives  of  such  a  monarch. will  always 
be  safer  and  more  inviolate,  the  more  the 
sentiment  of  liberty,  and  the  love  of  their 
political  rights,  is  diffused  and  encouraged 
among  his  people.     A  legitimate  sovereign, 


in  short,  who  reigns  by  the  fair  exercise  of 
his  prerogative,  can  have  no  enemies  among 
the  lovers  of  regulated  freedom ;  and  the  hos- 
tility of  such  men— by  far  ihe  most  terrible 
of  all  internal  hostility — can  only  bedireoted 
towards  him,  when  his  throne  is  enveloped, 
by  treacherous  advisers,,  with  the  hosts  of 
corruption ;  and  disguised,  for  their  ends,  in 
the  borrowed  colours  of  tyranny. 


(lanttavg,  1810.) 
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The  parties  of  which  we  now  wish  to  speak, 
are  not  the  parties  in  the  Cabinet, — nor  even 
the  parties  in  Parliament,  but  the  Parties  in 
the  Nation; — that  nation,  whose  opinions  and 
whose  spirit  ought  to  admonish  and  control 
both  Cabinet  and  Parliament,  but  which  now 
seems  to  us  to  be  itself  breaking ,  rapidly  into 
two  furious  and  irreconcileable  parties;  by 
whose  collision,  if.it  be  not  prevented,  our 
constitution  and  independence  must  be  ulti- 
mately destroyed.  We  have  said  before,  that 
the  root  of  all  our  misfortunes  was  in  the  state 
of  the  People,  and  not  in  the  constitution  of 
the  legislature;  and  the  more  we  see  and 
reflect,  the  more  we  are  satisfied  of  this  truth. 
It  is  in  vain  to  cleanse  the  conduits  and  reser- 
voirs, if  the  fountain  itself  be  tainted  and 
impure.  If  the  body  of  the  people  be  infatu- 
ated, or  corrupt  or  depraved,  it  is  vain  tti  talk 
of  improving  their  representation. 

The  dangers,  and  the  corruptions,  and  the 
prodigies  of  the  times,  have  very  nearly  put 
an  end  to  all  neutrality  and  moderation  in 
politics  ;  and  the  great  body  of  the  nation  ap- 
pears to  us  to  be  divided  into  two  violent  and 
most  pernicious  factions ; — the  courtiers,  who 
are  almost  for  arbitrary  powef, — and  the  de- 
mocrs^ts,  who  are  almost  for  revolution  and 
republicanism.  Between  these  stand  a  small, 
but  most  respectable  band — the  friends  of 
liberty  and  of  order — the  Old  Constitutional 
Whigs  of  England — with  the  best  talents  and 
the  best  intentions,  but  without  present  power 
or  popularity, — calumniated, and  suspected  by 

*  This,  I  fear,  is  too  mucli  in  ihe  style  of  ,a  sage 
and  solemn  Rebuke  to  the  madness  of  contending 
factions.  Yet  it  is  not  ali  rhetorical  or  assuming  : 
And  the  observations  on  the  vast  importance  and 
high  and  difficult  duties  of  a  middle  party,  in  all 
great  national  contentions,  seem  to  me  as  univer- 
sally true,  and  as  applicable  to  the  present  position 
of  our  affairs,  as  most  of  the  other  things  I  have 
ventured,  for  this  reason,  now  to  produce.  It  may 
be  right  to  merrtion,  that  it  was  written  at  a  time 
when  the  recent  failure  of  that  wretched  expedition 
to  Walcheren,  and  certain  antipopular  declarations 
in  Parliament,  had  excited  a  deeper  feeling  of  dis- 
content in  the  country,  and  a  greater  apprehension 
for  its  consequences,  thatl  had  been  witnessed  since 
the  first  great  panic  and  excifement  of  the  French 
revolution.  The  spirit  of  such  a  time  may,  per- 
haps, be  detected  in  some  of  the  following  pages. 


both  parties,  and  looking  on  both  with  too  visi- 
ble a  resentment,  aversion,  and  alarm.  The 
two  great  divisions,  in  the  mean  time^  are 
daily  provoking  each  other  to  greater  excesses, 
and  recruiting  their  hostile  ranks,  as  they  ad- 
vance, from  the  diminishing  mass  of  the  calm 
and  the  neutral.  Every  hour  the  rising  tides 
are  eating  away  the  narrow  isthmus  upon 
which  the  adherents  of  the  Constitution  now 
appear  to  be  stationed ;  and  every  hour  it  be- 
comes more  nece.ssary  for  them  to  oppose 
some  barrier  to  their  encroachments. 

If  the  two  extreme  parties  are  once  per- 
mitted to  shook  together  in  open  conflict,  there 
is  an  end  to  the  freedom,  and  almost  to  the 
existence  of  the  nation, — whatever  be  the  re- 
sult,— although  that  is  not  doubtful :  And  the 
only  human  means  of  preventing  a  consum- 
mation to  which  things,  seem  so  obviously 
tending,  is  for  the  remaining  friends  of  the 
constitution  to  unbend  from  their  cold  and 
repulsive  neutrality,  and  to  join  themselves  to 
the  more  respectable  members  of  the  party 
to  which  .theyhave  the  greatest  affinity ;  and 
thus,  by  the  weight  of  their  chafacter,  and 
the  force  of  their  talents,  to  temper  its  violence 
and  moderate  its  excesses,  till  it  can  be  guided 
in  safety  to  the  defence,  and  not  to  .the  der 
structjon,  of  our  liberties.  .  In  the  present 
crisis,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it, 
is  to  the  popular  side  that  the  friends  of  the 
constitution  must  turn  themselves;  and  thatj 
if  the  Whig  leaders  dgt'not  first  conciliate,  and 
then  restrain  the  people, — ^if  they  do  not  s^ve 
them  from  the  leaders  they  are  already  choos- 
ing in  their  own  body,  and  become  themselves 
their  leaders,  by  .becoming  their  patrons,  and 
their  cordial,  though  authoritative,  advisers; 
they  will  in  no  long  time  sweep  away  the 
Constitution  itself,  the  Monarchy  of  England, 
and  the  Whig  aristrooracy,  by  which  that 
Monarchy. is  controlled  and  confirmed,  and 
exalted  above  all  other  forms  of  polity. 

This  is  the  sum  of  pur  doctrine ;  though  we 
are  aware  that,  to  most  readers,  it  will  je- 
quire  more  development  than  we  can  now 
afford,  and  be  exposed  to  more  objections  than 
we  have  left  ourselves  room  to  answer.  To 
many,  we  are  sensible,  our  fears  will  appear 
altogether  chimerical  and  fantastic.  We  Hare 
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diivays  ,.iad  these  two  parties,  it  will  be  said — 
always  some  for  carrying  things  with  a  high 
hand  against  the  people — and  some  for  sub- 
jecting every  thing  to  their  nod ;  but  the  con- 
ilict  has  hitherto  afforded  nothing  more  than 
a  wholesome  and  invigorating  exercise  ;  and 
the  constitution,  so  far  from  being  endangered 
by  it,  has  hitherto  been  found  to  flourish,  in 
proportion  as  it  became  more  animated.  Why, 
then,  should  we  anticipate  such  tragical  effects 
from  its  continuance  ? 

Now,  to  this,  and  to  all  such  questions,  we 
must  answer,  that  we  can  conceive  them  to 
proceed  only  from  that  fatal  ignorance  or  in- 
attention to  the  Signs  of  the  Times,  which 
has  been  the  cause  of  so  many  of  our  errors 
and  misfortunes.  It  is  quite  true,  that  there 
have  always  been  in  this  country  persons  who 
leaned  towards  arbitrary  power,  and  persons 
who  leaned  towards  too  popular  a  government. 
In  all  mixed  governments,  there  must  be  such 
men,  and  such  parlies :  some  will  admire  the 
monarchical,  and  some  the  demooratical  part 
of  the  constitution;  and,  speaking  very  gener- 
ally, the  rich,  and  the  timid,  and  the  indolent, 
as  well  as  the  base  and  the  servile,  will  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  the  one  side ;  and  the 
poor,  the  enthusiastic,  and  enterprising,  as 
well  as  the  envious  and  the  discontented,  will 
be  inclined  to  range  themselves  on  the  other.. 
These  things  have  been  always;  and  always 
must  be.  They  have  been  hitherto,  too,  with- 
out mischief  or  hazard  ;  and  might  be  fairly 
considered  as  symptoms  at  least,  if  not  as 
causes,  of  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  our 
political  organisation.  But  this  has  been  the 
case,  only  because  the  bulk  of  the  nation  has 
hitherto,  or  till  very  lately,  belonged  to  no 
party  at  all.  Factions  existed  only  among  a 
small  number  of  irritable  and  ambitious  indi- 
viduals ;  and,  for  want  of  partizans,  necessa- 
rily vented  themselves  in  a  few  speeches  and 
pamphlets — in  an  election  riot,  or  a  treasury 
prosecution.  The  partizans  of  Mr.  Wilkes, 
and  the  partizans  of  Lord  Bute,  formed  but  a 
very  inconsiderable  part  of  the  population.  If 
they  had  divided  the  whole  nation  among 
them,  the  little  breaches  of  the  peace  and  of 
the  law  at  Westminster,  would  have  been 
changed  into  civil  war  and  mutual  proscrip- 
tions; and  the  constitution  of  the  country 
might  have  perished  in  the  conflict.  In  those 
times,  therefore,  the  advocates  of  arbitrary 
power  and  of  popular  licence  were  restrained, 
not  merely  by  the  constitutional  principles  of 
so  many  men  of  weight  and  authority,  but  by 
the  absolute  neutralityand  indifference  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  They  fought  like 
champions  in  a  ring  of  impartial  spectators; 
and  the  multitude  who  looked  on,  and  thought 
it  sport,  had  little  other  interest  than  to  see 
that  each  had  fair  play. 

Now,  however,  the  case  is  lamentably  dif- 
ferent ;  and  it  will  not  be  difficult,  we  think, 
to  point  out  the  causes  which  have  spread 
abroad  this  spirit  of  contention,  and  changed 
so  great  a  proportion  of  those  calm  spectators 
into  fierce  and  impetuous  combatants.  We 
l^ve  formerly  endeavoured,  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  great 


and  gradual  change  in  the  condition  of  Euro- 
pean society,  by  which  the  lower  and  mid- 
dling orders  have  been  insensibly  raised  into 
greater  importance  than  they  enjoyed  when 
their  place  in  the  poHtical  scale  was  originally 
settled ;  and  attempted  to  show  in  what  way 
the  revolution  in  France,  and  the  revolutionary 
movements  of  other  countries,  might  be  re- 
ferred partly  to  the  progress,  and  partly  to  the 
neglect  of  that  great,  movement.  We  cannot 
stop  now  to  resume  any  part  of  that  general 
discussion ;  but  shall  merely  observe,  that  the 
events  of  the  last  twenty  years  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  account  for  the  state  to 
which  this  country  has  been  reduced,  and  for 
the  increased  number  and  increased  acrimony 
of  the  parties  that  divide  it. 

The  success  of  a  plebeian  insurrection — the 
splendid  situations  to  which  low-bred  men 
have  been  exalted,  in  consequence  of  that 
success-^the  comparative  weakness  and  in- 
efficiency of  the  sovereigns  and  nobles  who 
opposed  it,  and  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
which  has  been  thrown  by  the  victors  upon 
their  order,  have  all  tended  to  excite  and 'ag- 
gravate the  bad  principles  that  lead  men  to 
despise  existing  authorities,  and  to  give  into 
wild  and  extravagant  schemes  of  mnovatioii. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  long-continued  iU  suc- 
cess of  our  anti-jacobin  councils — the  sicken- 
ing uniformity  of  our  boastings  and  failures — 
the  gross  and  palpable  mismanagement  of  our 
government — the  growing  and  intolerable 
burthen  of  our  taxes— and,  above  all,  the  im- 
minent and  tremendous  peril  into  which  the 
whole  nation  has  been  brought,  have  made  a 
powerful  appeal  to  the  good  principles  that 
lead  men  mto  similar  feelings;  and  roused 
those  who  were  latel^  unwilling  to  disturb 
themselves  with  political  considerations,  to  cry 
out  in  vast  numbers  for  reformation  and  re- 
dress. The  number  of  those  who  have  been 
startled  out  of  their  neutrality  by  such  feel- 
ings, very  greatly  exceeds,  we  believe,  that 
of  those  who  have  been  tempted  from  it  by 
the  stirrings  of  an  irregular  ambition:  But 
both  are  alike  disposed  to  look  with  jealousy 
upon  the  advocates  of  power  and  prerogative — 
to  suspect  falsehood  and  corruption  in  every 
thing  that  is  not  clearly  e^lained-^to  resent 
every  appearance  of  haughtmess  or  reserve — 
to  listen  with  eager  credulity  to  every  tale  of 
detraction  against  pubho  characters — and  to 
believe  with  imphcit  rashness  whatever  is 
said  of  the  advantages  of  popular  control. 

Such  are  the  natural  and  original  causes  of 
the  increase  of  that  popular  discontent  which 
has  of  late  assumed  so  formidable  an  aspect, 
and  is,  in  fact,  far  more  widely  spread  and 
more  deeply  rooted  in  the  nation,  than  the 
sanguine  and  contemptuous  will  believe.  The 
enumeration,  however,  would  be  quite  in- 
complete, if  we  were  not  to  add,  that  it  has 
been  prodigiously  helped  by  the  contempt, 
and  aversion,  and  defiance,  which  has  been 
so  loudly  and  unwisely  expressed  by  the  op- 
posite party.  Instead  of  endeavouring  to  avoid 
the  occasions  of  dissatisfaction,  and  to  soothe 
and  conciliate  those  whom  it  could  never  bo 
creditable  to  have  for  enemies,  it  has  been 
3a2     ■ 
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hut  too  often  the  policy  of  the  advocates  for 
strong  government  to-  exasperate  them  by 
menaces  and  abuse ; — to  defend,  with  inso- 
lence, every  thing  that  vpas  attacked,  how- 
ever obviously  indefensible; — and  to  insult 
and  defy  their  opponents  \fj  a  needless  osten- 
tation of  their  own  present  power,  and  their 
resolution  to  use  it  in  support  of  their  most 
offensive  and  unjustifiable  measures.  This 
unfortunate  tone,  which  was  first  adopted  in 
the  time  of  Mr.  Pitt,  has  been  pretty  well 
maintained  by  most  of  his  successors;  and 
has  done  more,  we  are  persuaded,  to  revolt 
and  alienate  the  hearts  of  independent  and 
brave  men,  than  all  the  errors  and  incon- 
sistencies of  which  they  have  been  guilty. 

In  running  thus  rapidly  over  the  causes 
which  have  raised  the  pretensions  and  aggra- 
vated the  discontents  of  the  People,  we  have, 
in  fact,  stated  also,  the  sources  of  the  increased 
acrimony  and  pretensions  of  the  advocates  for 
power.  The  same  spectacle  of  popular  excess 
and  popular  triumph  which  excited  the  dan- 
gerous passions  of  the  turbulent  and  daring, 
in  the  way  of  Syrgpathy,  struck  a  correspond- 
ing alarm  into  th6  breasts  of  the  timid  and 
prosperous, — and  excited  a  furious  Antipathy 
in  those  of  the  proud  and  domineering.  As 
fear  and  hatred  lead  equally  to  severity,  and 
are  neither  of  them  very  jar-sighted  in  their 
councils,  they  naturally  attempted  to  bear 
down  this  rising  spirit  by  menaces  and  abuse. 
All  hot-headed  and  shallow-headed  persons 
of  rank;  with  their  parasites  and  dependants 
— and  indeed  almost  all  rich  persons,  of  quiet 
tempers  and  weak  intellects,  started  up  into 
furious  anti-jacobins ;  and  took  at  once  a  most 
violent  part  in  those  political  contentions,  as 
to  which  they  had,  in  former  times,  been  con- 
fessedly ignorant  and  indifferent.  When  this 
tone  was  once  given,  from  passion  and  mis- 
taken principle  among  the  actual  possessors 
of  power,  it  was  readily  taken  up  by  mere 
servile  venality.  The  vast  multiplication  of 
offices  and  occupations  in  the  gift  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  enormous  patronage  and 
expectancy,  of  which  it  has  recently  become 
the  centre,  has  drawn  a  still  greater  number, 
and  of  baser  natures,  out  of  the  political  neu- 
trality in  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
remained,  and  led  them  to  counterfeit,  for 
hire,  that  unfortunate  violence  which  neces- 
sarily produces  a  corresponding  violence  in 
its  objects. 

Thus  has  the  natiop  been  set  on  fire  at  the 
four  corners  !  and  thus  has  an  incredible  and 
most  alarming  share  of  its  population  been 
separated  into  two  hostile  and  irritated  parties, 
neither  of  which  can  now  subdue  the  other 
without  a  civil  war ;  and  the  triumph  of  either 
of  which  would  be  equally  fatal  to  the  consti- 
tution. 

The  force  and  extent  of  these  parties  is  but 
imperfectly  known,  we  believe,  even  to  those 
who  have  been  respectively  most  active  in  ar- 
raying them ;  and  the  extent  of  the  adverse 
party  is  rarely  ever  suspected  by  those  who 
are  zealously  opposed  to  it.  There  must  be 
least  error,  however,  in  the  estimate  of  the 
partizans  of  arbitrary  government.     They  are 


in  power,  and  show  themselves ; — but  for  this 
very  reason,  their  real  force  is  probably  a  great 
deal  less  than  it  appears  to  be.  Many  wear 
their  livery,  out  of  necessity  or  convenienoe, 
whose  hearts  are  with  their  adveisaries ;  and 
many  clamour  loudly  in  their  cause,  who 
would  clamour  more  loudly  against  them,  the 
moment  they  thought  that  cause  was  going 
back  in  the  world.  The  democratic  parly,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  scattered,  and  obscurely 
visible.  It  can  hardly  be  for  the  immediate 
interest  of  any  one  to  acknowledge  it;  and 
scarcely  any  one  is,  as  yet,  proud  of  its  badge 
or  denomination.  It  lurks,  however,  in  pri- 
vate dwellings, — it  gathers  strength  at  homely 
firesides, — it  is  confirmed  in  conferences  of 
friends, — it  breaks  out  in  pamphlets  and  jour- 
nals of  every  description, — and  shows  its  head 
now  and  then  in  the  more  tumiiltuous  assem- 
blies of  populous  cities.  In  the  metropolis 
especially,  where  the  concentration  of  num- 
bers gives  them  confidence  and  importance, 
it  e.ichibils  itself  very  nearly,  though  not  alto- 
gether, in  its  actual  force.  How  that  force 
now  stands  in  comparison  with  what  is  op- 
posed to  it,  it  would  not  perhaps  be  Tory  easy 
to  calculate.  Taking  the  whole  nation  over 
head,  we  should  conjecture,  that,  as  things 
now  are,  they  would  be  pretty  equally  bal- 
anced ;  but,  if  any  great  calamity  should  give 
a  shock  to  the  stability  of  government,  or  call 
imperiously  for  more  vigorous  councils,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  partizans  of  popular  gov- 
ernment would  be  found  to  outnumber  their 
opponents  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  two. 
When  the  one  party,  indeed,  had  failed  so  fa- 
tally, it  must  seem  to  be  a  natural  resource  to 
make  a  trial  of  the  other ;  and,  if  civil  war  or 
foreign  conquest  should  really  fall  on  us,  it 
would  be  a  movement  almost  of  instinctive 
wisdom,  to  displace  and  to  punish  those  under 
whose  direction  they  had  been  brought  on. 
Upon  any  such  serious  alarm,  too,  all  the  ve- 
nal and  unprincipled  adherents  of  the  prerog- 
ative would  inevitably  desert  their  colours, 
and  go  over  to  the  ejiemy, — while  the  Throne 
would  be  left  to  be  defended  only  by  its  regular 
forces  and  its  immediate  dependants, — rein- 
forced by  a  few  bands  of  devoted  Tories,.min'' 
gl/od  with  some  generous,  but  downcast  spirits, 
under  the  banner  of  the  Whig  aristocracy. 

But,  without  pretending  to  settle  the  nu- 
merical or  relative  force  of  the  two  opposing 
parties,  we  wish  only  to  press  it  upon  our 
readers,  that  they  are  both  so  strong  and  so 
numerous,  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible  that 
the  one  should  now  crush  or  overcome  the 
other,  without  a  ruinous  contention  ;  and  that 
they  are  so  exasperated,  and  so  sanguine  and 
presumptuous,  that  they  will  push  fnrwaid  to 
such  a  contention  in  no  long  time,  unless  they 
be  separated  or  appeased  by  some  powerful 
interference.  That  the  number  of  the  demo- 
crats is  vast,  and  is  daily  increasing  with 
visible  and  dangerous  rapidity,  any  man  may 
satisfy  himself,  by  the  common  and  obviouB 
means  of  information.  It  is  a  fact  which  he 
may  read  legibly  in  the  prodigious  sale,  and 
still  more  prodigious  circulation,  oLCobbett'jB 
Register,  and  other  weekly  papers  oT  the  same 
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general  dascription :  He  may  learn  it  in  every 
street  of  all  the  manufacturing  and  populous 
towns  in  the  heart  of  the  country;  and  piay,  and 
must  hear  it  most  audibly,  in  the  public  and 
private  talk  of  the  citizens  of  the  metropolis. 
All  these  afford  direct  and  palpable  proofs  of 
the  actual  increase  of  this  formidable  party. 
But  no  man,  who  understands  any  thing  of 
humaii  nature,  or  knows  any  thing  of  our  re- 
cent history,  can  need  direct  evidence  to  con- 
vince him,  that  it  must  have  experienced  a 
prodigious  increase.  In  a  country  where  more 
than  a  million  of  men  take  some  interest  in 
politics,  and  are  daily  accustomed  (right  or 
wrong)  to  refer  the  blessings  or  the  evils  of 
their  condition  to  the  conduct  of  their  rulers, 
is  it  possible  to  conceive,  that  a  third  part  at 
least  of  every  man's  income  should  be  taken 
from  him  in  the  shape  of  taxes, — and  that,  after 
twenty  years  of  boastful  hostility,  we  should 
be  left  without  a  single  ally,  and  in  imminent 
hazard  of  being  invaded  by  a  revolutionary 
foe,  without  producing  a  very  .general  feeling 
of  disaffection  and  discontent,  and  spreading 
through  the  body  of  the  nation,  not  only  a 
great  disposition  to  despise  and  distrust  their 
governors,  but  to  judge  unfavourably  of  the 
form  of  government  itself  which  could  admit 
of  such  gross  ignorance  or  imposition  ? 

The  great  increase  of  the  opposite  party, 
again,  is  but  too  visible,  we  are  sorry  to  say,- 
in  the  votes  of  Parliament,  in  the  existence  of 
the  present  -  adininistration,  and  in  the  sale 
and  the  tenor  of  the  treasury  journals.  But, 
independent  of  such  proof,  this  too  might  have 
been  safely  inferred  from  the  known  circum- 
stances of  the  times.  In  a  nation  abounding 
with  wealth  and  loyalty,  enamoured  of  its  old 
institutions,  and  originally  indebted  for  its 
freedom,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  spirirof  its 
landed  Aristocracy,  it  was  impossible  that  the 
e.>[cesses  of  a  plebeian  insurrection  should  not 
have  excited  a  great  aversion  to  every  thing 
that  had  a  similar  tendency :  and  in  any  na- 
tion, alas !  that  had  recently  multiplied  its 
faxes,  and  increased  the  patronage  of  its  gov- 
ernment to  three  times  their  original  extent, 
it  could  not  but  happen,  that  multitudes  would 
be  found  to  barter  their  independence  for  their 
interest ;  and  to  exchange  the  language  of- 
free  men  for  that  which  was  most  agreeable  to 
the  party  upon  whose  favour  they  depended. 

If  the  humbers  of  the  opposed  factions, 
however,  be  formidable  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  the  acrimony  of  their  mutual  hostili- 
ty is  still  more  alarming.  If  the  whole  na- 
tion were  divided  into  the  followers  of  Mr. 
Cobbett  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  and  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mr.  John  Gifford  and  Mr.  John 
Bowles,  does  not  every  man  see  that  a  civil 
war  and  a  revolution  would  be  inevitable'? 
Now,  we  say.  that  the  factions  into  which  the 
country  is  divided,  are  not  very  different  from 
the  followers  of  Mr.  Cobbett  and  Mr.  GifTord ; 
or.  at  all  events,  that  if  they  are  allowed  to 
defy  and  provoke  each  other  into  new  extrava- 
gance and  increased  hostility,  as  they  have 
been  doing  lately,  we  do  not  see  how  that 
most  tremendous  of  all  calamities  is  to  be 
avoided.     If  those  who  have  influence  with 
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the  people  go  on  a  little  longer  to  excite  in 
them  a  contempt  and  distrust  of  all  public 
characters,  and  of  all  institutions  of  authority, 
while  many  among  our  public  men  go  on  to 
justify,  by  their  conduct,  that  contempt  and 
distrust ; — if  the  people  are. taught  by  all  who 
now  take  the  trouble  to  win  their  confidence, 
that  Parliament  is  a  mere  assemblage  of  un- 
principled plf^ce-hunters,  and  that  msand  outs 
are  equally  determined  to  defend  corruption 
and  peculation;  and  if  Parliament  continues 
to  busy  itself  with  personalities, — to  decline 
the  investigation  of  corruptions, — and  to  ap- 
prove, by  its  votes,  what  no  sane  man  in  the 
kingdom  can  consider  as  admitting  of  apolo- 
gy;— if  those  to  whom  their  natui-al  leaders 
have  given  up  the  guidance  of  the  pepple, 
shall  continue  to  tell  them  that  they  may 
easily  be  relieved  of  half  their  taxes,  and 
placed  in  a  situation  of  triumphant  security, 
while  the  government  continues  to  multiply 
its  impositions,  and  to  waste  their  blood  and 
treasure  in  expeditions  which  make  us  hate- 
ful and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  our 
neighbours,  while  they  bring  the  danger  nearer 
to  our  own  door ; — if,  finally,  the  people  are  a 
little  more  persuaded  that,  without  a. radical 
change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Legislature, 
they  must  continue  in  the  condition  of  slaves 
to  a  junto  of  boroughmongers,  while  Parlia- 
ment rejects  with  disdain  every  proposal  to 
correct  the  most  palpable  defects  of  that  con- 
stitution ; Then  we  say  that  the  whole- 
some days  of  England  are  numbered, — that 
she  is  gliding  to  the  verge  of  the  most  dread- 
ful of  all  calamities, — and  that  all  the  freedom 
and  happiness  which  we  undoubtedly  still  en- 
joy, and  all  the  morality  and  intelligence,  and 
the  long  habits  of  sober  thinking  and  kindly 
affection  which  adorn  and  exalt  our  people, 
will  not  long  protect  us  from  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war. 

In  such  an  unhallowed  conflict  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  say  that  the  triumph  of  either 
party  would  be  the  ruin  of  English  liberty, 
and  of  her  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity. 
Those  who  have  merely  lived  in  our  times, 
must  have  seen,  and  they  who  have  read  of 
other  times,  or  reflected  on  what  Man  is  at 
all  times,  must  know,  independent  of  that  les-. 
son,  how  much  Chance,  and  how  much  Tim£, 
must  concur  with  genius  and  patriotism,  to 
form  a  good  or  a  stable  government.  We  have 
the  frame  and  the  materials  of  such  a  govern- 
ment in  the  constitution  of  England ;  but  if  we 
rend  asunder  that  frame,  and  scatter  these 
materials — if  we  "  put  out  the  light "  of  our 
living  polity, 

"  We  know  not  where  is  ihat  Promeihean  fire, 
That  may  ics  flame  reiumine." 

The  stabiUty  of  the  English  constitution  de- 
pends upon  its  monarchy  and  aristocracy ;  and 
their  stability,  again,  depends  very  much  on 
the  circumstance  of  their  having  giwwn  natu- 
rally out  of  the  frame  and'inward  structure  of 
our  society — upon  their  having  struck  their 
roots  deep  through  every  stratum  of  the  po- 
litical soil,  and  having  been  moulded  and  im- 
pressed, during  a  long  course  of  ages,  by  the 
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uscLges,  institutions,  habits,  and  affections  of 
the  community.  A  popular  revolution  would 
overthrow  the  monarchy  and  the  aristocracy; 
and  even  if  it  were  not  true  that  revolution 
propagates  revolution,  as  waves  gives  rise  to 
waves,  till  the  agitation  is  stopped  by  the  iron 
boundary  of  despotism,  it  would  still  require 
ages  of  anxious  discomfort,  before  we  could 
build  up  again  that  magnificent  fabric,  which 
now  requires  purification  rather  than  repair; 
or  secure  that  permanency  to  our  new  estab- 
lishments, without  which  they  could  have  no 
other  good  quality. 

Such  we  humbly  conceive  to  be  the  course, 
and  the  causes,  of  the  evils  which  we  believe 
to  be  impending.  It  is  time  now  to  inquire 
whether  there  be  no  remedy.  If  the  whole 
nation  were  actually  divided  into  revolution- 
ists and  high-monarchy  men,  we  do  not  see 
how  they  could  be  prevented  from  fighting, 
and  giving  us  the  miserable  choice  of  a  des- 
potism or  a  tumultuary  democracy.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  this  is  not  the  case.  There 
is  a  third  party  in  the  nation — small,  indeed, 
in  point  of  numbers,  compared  with  either  of 
the  others — and,  for  this  very  reason,  low,  we 
fear,  in  present  popularity — but  essentially 
powerful  from  talents  and  reputation,  and  cal- 
culated to  become  both  popiilar  and  authori- 
tative, by  the  fairness  and  the  firmness  of  its 
principles.  This  is  composed  of  the  Whig 
Royalists  of  England, — men  who,  without  for- 
getting that  all  government  is  from  the  peo- 
ple, and  for  the  people,  are  satisfied  that  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  are  best 
maintained  by  a  regulated  hereditary  mon- 
archy, and  a  large,  open  aristocracy ;  and  who 
are  as  much  averse,  therefore,  from  every  at- 
tempt to  undermine  the  throne,  or  to  discredit 
the  nobles,  as  they  are  indignant  at  every  pro- 
ject to  insult  or  enslave  the  people.  In  the 
better  days  of  the  constitution,  this  party 
formed  almost  the  whole  ordinary  opposition, 
and  bore  no  inconsiderable  proportion  to  that 
of  the  courtiers.  It  might  be  said  too,  to  have 
with  it,  not  only  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
were  jealous  of  the  prerogative,  but  all  that 
great  mass  of  the  population  which  was  ap- 
parently neutral  and  indifferent  to  the  issue 
of  the  contest.  The  new-sprung  factions, 
however,  have  swallowed  up  almost  all  this 
disposable  body;  and  have  drawn  largely 
from  the  ranks  of  the  old  constitutionalists 
themselves.  In  consequence  of  this  change 
of  circumstances,  they  can  no  longer  act  wiih 
eff'ect,  as  a.  separate  party;  and  are  far  too 
weak  to  make  head,  at  the  same  time,  against 
the  overbearing  influence  of  the  Crown,  and 
the  rising  pretensions  of  the  people.  It  is  nec- 
essary, therefore,  that  they  should  now  leave 
this  attitude  of  stern  and  defying  mediation ; 
and,  if  ttiey  would  escape  being-  crushed 
along  with  the  constitution  on  the  collision 
of  the  two  hostile  bodies,  they  must  identify 
themselves  cordially  with  the  better  part  of 
one  of  them,  and  thus  soothe,  ennoble,  and 
control  it,  by  the  infusion  of  their  own  spirit, 
and  the  authority  of  their  own  wisdom  and 
experienre  Like  faithful  generals,  v.  hose 
troops  have   mutinied,  they  must  join   the 


march,  and  mix  with  the  ranks  of  the  offend 
ers,  that  they  may  be  enabled  to  reclaim  and 
repress  them,  and  save  both  them  and  them 
selves  from  a  sure  and  shameful  destruction 
They  have  no  longer  strength  to  overawe  o, 
repel  either  party  by  a  direct  and  forcible  at- 
tack ;  and  must  work,  therefore,  by  gentle 
and  conciliatory  means,  upon  that  which  is 
mest  dangerous,  most  flexible,  and  most  capa- 
ble of  being  guided  to  noble  exertions.  Like  the 
Sabine  women  of  old,  they  must  throw  them- 
selves between  ihe  kindred  combatants ;  and 
stay  the  fatal  feud,  by  praises  and  embraces, 
antl  dissuasives  of  kindness  and  flattery. 

Even  those  who  do  not  much  love  or  care 
for  the  people,  are  now  called  upon  to  pacify 
them,  by  granting,  at  least,  all  that  can  reason^ 
ably  be  granted ;  and  not  only  to  redress  their 
Grievances,  but  to  comply  with  their  Desires, 
in  so  far  as  they  can  be  complied  with,  with 
less  hazard  than  must  evidently  arise  from- 
disregarding  them. 

We  do  not  say,  therefore,  that  a  thorough 
reconciliation  between  the  Whig  royalists 
and  the  great  body  of  the  people  is-desirable 
merely — but  that  it  is  indispensable :  since  it 
is  a  dream — -a  gross  solecism  and  absurdity, 
to  suppose,  that  such  a  party  should  exist, 
unless  supported  by  the  affections  and  appro- 
bation of  the  people.  The  advocates  of  pre- 
rogative have  the  support  of  prerogative  ;  and 
they  who  rule  by  corruption  and  the,  direct 
agency  of  wealth,  have  wealth  and  the  meai;s 
of  corraption  in  their  hands: — But  the  friends 
of  national  freedom  must  be  recognised  by 
the  nation.  If  the  Whigs  are  not  supported 
by  the  people,  they  can  have  no  support; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  people  are  seduced  away 
from  them,  they  must  just  go  after  them  and 
bring  them  back :  And  are  no  more  to  be  ex- 
cused for  leaving  them  to  be  corrupted  by 
Demagogues,  than  they  would  be  for  leaving 
them  to  be  oppressed  by  tyrants.  If  a  party 
is  to  exist  at  all,  therefore,  friendly  at  once  to 
the  liberties  of  the  people  and  the  integrity 
of  the  monarchy,  and  holding  that  liberty  is 
best  secured  by  a  monarchical  establishment, 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  it  should  pos- 
sess the  confidence  and  attachment  of  the 
peoples  and  if  it  appear  at  any  time  to  have 
lost  it,  the  first  of  all  its  duties,  and  the  neces- 
sary prelude  to  the  discharge  of  all  the  re.'st, 
is  to  regain  it,  by  every  effort  consistent  with 
probity  and  honour. 

Now,  it  may  be  true,  that  the  present  alien- 
ation of  the  body  of  tne  people  from  the  oict 
constitutional  champions  of  their  freedom, 
originated  in  the  excesses  and  delusion  of  the 
people  themselves ;  bu,t  it  is  not  less  true,  (bat 
the  Whig  royalists  have  increased  that  alien- 
ation by  the  haughtiness  of  their  deportment 
— by  the  marked  displeasure  w  ith  which  they 
have  disavowed  most  of  the  popular  procei  cl- 
ings— and  the  tone  of  needless  and  imprudent 
distrust  and  reprobation  with  which  they  have 
treated  pretensions  that  were  only  partly  in- 
admissible. They  have  given  too  much  way 
to  the  offence  which  they  naturally  received 
from  Ihe  rudeness  and  irreverence  oif  the  terms 
in  ■which   their  grievances  were   frequei;tJy 
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staled ;  and  have  felt  too  proud  an  indignation 
when  they  saw  vulgar  and  turbulent  men  pre- 
sume to  lay  their  unpnrged  hands  upon  the 
Bacred  ark  of  the  constitution.  They  have 
disdained  too  much  to  be  associated  with 
coarse  coadjutors,  even  in  the  good  work  of 
resistance  and  reformation;  and  have  hated 
too  virulently  the  demagogues  who  have  in- 
flamed the  people,  and  despised  too  heartily 
the  people  who  have  yielded  to  so  gross  a  de- 
lusion. All  this  feeling,  however,  though  it 
maybe  natural,  is  undoubtedly  both  misplaced 
and  imprudent.  The  people  are.  upon'  the 
whole,  both  more  moral  and  more  intelligent 
than  they  ever  were  in  any  former  period ;  and 
therefore,  if  they  are  discontented,  we  may  be 
sure  they  have  cau.se  for  di.'content :  jf  fhey 
have  been  deluded,  we  may  be  satisfied  that^ 
there  is  a  mixture  of  reason  in  the  sophistry 
by  which  they  have  been  perverted.  All 
their  demands  may  not  be  reasonable ;  and 
with  many,  which  may  be  just  in  principle,  it 
may,  as  yet,  be  impracticable  to  comply.  But 
all  are  not  in  either  of  these  predicaments; 
though  we  can  only  now  afford  to  make  par- 
ticular mention  of  one  :  and  one,  we  are  con- 
cerned to  say,  on  which,  though  of  the  great- 
est possible  importance,  the  people  have  of 
late  found  but  few  abettors  among  the  old 
friends  of  the  constitution,  we  mean  that  of  a 
Reform  m  the  representation.  Upon  this 
point,  we  have  spoken  largely  on  former  oc- 
casions; and  have  o»ly  to  add  that,  though  we 
can  neither  approve  of  such  a  reform  as  some 
very  popular  persons  have  suggested,  nor 
bring  ourselves  to  believe  that  any  reform 
would  accomplish  all  the  objects  that  have 
been  held  out  by  its  most  zealous  advocates; 
we  have  always  been  of  opinion  that  a  large 
and  liberal  reform  should  be  granted.  The 
reasons  of  policy  which  have  led  us  to  this 
conviction,  we  have  stated  on  former  occa- 
sions. But  the  chief  and  the  leading  reason 
for  supporting  the  proposal  at  present  is,  that 
the  people  are  zealous  for  its  adoption ;  and 
are  entitled  to  this  gratification  at  the  hands 
of  their  representatives.  We  laugh  at  the 
idea  of  there  being  any  danger  in  disfranchis- 
ing the  whole  mass  of  rotten  and  decayed 
boroughs,  or  communicating  the  elective  fran- 
chise to  a  great  number  of  respectable  citi- 
zens :  And  as  to  the  supposed  danger  of  the 
mere  example  of  yielding  to  the  desires  of 
the  people,  we  can  only  say,  that  we  are  far 
more  strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  of 
thwarting  them.  The  people  have  far  more 
wealth  and  far  more  intelligence  now,  than 
they  had  in  former  times ;  and  therefore  they 
ought  to  have,  and  they  must  have,  more  po- 
litical power.  The  danger  is  not  in  yielding 
to  this  swell,  but  in  endeavouring  to  resist  it. 
If  properly  watched  and  managed,  it  will  only 
bear  the  vessel  of  the  state  more  proudly  and 
steadily  albng;— if  neglected,  or  rashly  op- 
posed, it  will  dash  her  on  the  rocks  and  shoals 
of  a  sanguinary  revolution. 
77 


We,  in  short,  are  for  the  monarchy  ar.d  the 
aristocracy  of  England,  as  the  only  sure  sup- 
ports of  a  permanent  and  regulated  freedom  : 
But  we  do  not  see  how  either  is  now  to  be 
preserved,  except  by  surrounding  them  with 
the  affection  of  the  people.  The  admirers  of 
arbitrary  power,  blind  to  the  great  lesson 
which  all  Europe  is  now  holding  out  to  them, 
have  attempted  to  dispense  with  this  protec- 
tion ;  and  the  demagogues  have  taken  advan- 
tage of  their  folly  to  excite  the  people  to  with- 
draw it  altogether.  The  true  friends  of  the 
constitution  must  now  bring  it  back;  and  must 
reconcile  the  people  to  the  old  monarchy  and 
the  old  Parliament  of  their  land,  by  restraining 
the  prerogative  within  its  legitimate  bounds, 
and  bringing  back  Parliament  to  its  natural 
habits  of  sympathy  and  concord  with  its  con- 
stituents. The  people,  therefore,  though  it 
may  be  deluded,  must  be  reclaimed  by  gen- 
tleness, and  treated  with  respect  and  indul- 
gence, All  indications,  and  all  feelings  of 
jealousy  or  contempt,  must  be  abjured.  What- 
ever is  to  be  granted,  should  be  granted  with 
cordial  alacrity;  and  all  denials  should  be 
softened  with  words  and  with  acts  of  kind- 
ness. The  wounds  that  are  curable,  should 
be  cured;  those  that  have  festered  more  deeply 
should  be  cleansed  and  anointed;  and,  into 
such  as  it  may  be  impossible  to  close,  the 
patient  should  be  allowed  to  pour  any  inno- 
cent balsam,  in  the  virtues  df  which  he  be- 
lieves. The  irritable  state  of  the  body  politic 
win  admit  of  no  other  treatment. — Incisions 
and  cauteries  would  infallibly  bring  on  con- 
vulsions and  insanity. 

We  had  much  more  to  say ;  but  we  must 
close  here :  Nor  indeed  could  any  warning 
avail  those  who  are  not  aware  already.  He 
must  have  g'azed  with  idle  eyes  on  the  recent 
course  of  events,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
who  does  not  see  that  no  government  can  now 
subsist  long  in  England,  that  is  not  bottomed 
in  the  affection  of  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple ;  and  who  does  not  see,  still  more  clearly, 
that  the  party  of  the  people  is  every  day  gain- 
ing strength,  from  the  want  of  judgment  and 
of  feeling  in  those  who  have  defied  and  in- 
sulted it,  and  from  the  coldness  and  alienation 
of  those  who  used  to  be  their  patrons  and  de- 
fenders. If  something  is  not  done  to  concili- 
ate, these  heartburnings  must  break  out  into 
deadly  strife ;  and  impartial  history  will  as- 
sign to  each  of  the  parties  their  share  of  the 
great  guilt  that  will  be  incurred.  The  first 
and  the  greatest  outrages  will  probably  pro- 
ceed from  the  people  themselves;  but  a 
deeper  curse  will  fall  on  the  corrupt  and  su- 
percilious government  that  provoked  them: 
Nor  will  they  be  held  blameless,  who,  when 
they  might  have  repressed  or  moderated  the 
popular  impulse,  by  attempting  to  direct  it, 
chose  rather  to  take  counsel  of  their  pride,  and 
to  stand  by,  and  see  the  constitution  ton  to 
pieces,  because  they  could  not  approve  en- 
tirely of  either  of  the  combatants ! 
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The  History  of  Ireland.    By  John  O'Deiscoi.    In  two  vols.  8vo.    pp.  8 IS.    Londofi .  1827.* 


A  GOOD  History  of  Ireland  is  still  a  deside- 
ratum in  our  literature ; — and  would  not  only 
be  interesting,  we  think,  but  invaluable. 
There  are  accessible  materials  in  abundance 
for  such  a  history ;  and  the  task  of  arranging 
them  really  seems  no,  less  inviting  than  im- 
portant. It  abounds  with  striking  events,  and 
with  strange  revolutions  and  turns  of  fortune 
— brought  on,  sometimes  by  the  agency  of 
enterprising  men, — but  more  frequently  by 
the  silent  progress  of  time,  unwatched  and 
unsuspected,  alike  by  those  who  were  to  suf- 
fer, and  those  who  were  to  gain  by  the  result. 
In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  it  is 
as  full  of  instruction  as  of  interest, — and  to  the 
people  of  this  country  especially,  and  of  this 
■ige.  it  holds  out  lessons  far  more  precious,  far 
more  forcible,  and  far  more  immediately  ap- 
plicable, than  ail  that  is  elsewhere  recorded 
in  the  annals  of  mankind.  It  is  the  Very  great- 
ness of  this  interest,  however,  and  the  dread, 
an  1  the  encouragement  of  these  applications, 
thiit  have  hitherto  defaced  and  even  falsified 
the  record — that  have  made  impartiality  al- 
most hopeless,  and  led  alternately  to  the  sup- 
pression and  the  exaggeration  of  sufferings 
and  atrocities  too  monstrous,  it  might  appear, 
in  themselves,  to  be  either  exaggerated  or 
disguised.  Party  rancour  and  religious  ani- 
mosity have  hitherto  contrived  to  convert 
what  should  have  been  their  antidote  into 
their  aliment, — and,  by  the  simple  expedient 
'  of  giving  only  one  side  of  the  picture,  have 
pretty  generally  succeeded  in  making  the  his- 
tory of  past  enormities  not  a.  warning  against, 
but  an  incitement  to,  their  repetition.  In  tell- 
ing the  story  of  those  lamentable- dissensions, 
each  party  kas  enhanced  the  guilt  of  the  ad- 
versary, and  withheld  all  notice  of  their  own  ; 
— and  seems  to  have  had  it  far  more  at  heart 
to  irritate  *iad  defy  each  other,  than  to  leave 


*  It  nnay  be  ihuasht  that  this  should  rather  have 
beep  brought  iin  \inder  the  title  of  History  :  But  the 
trtiihis,  that  t  ha\!e  RO>vomiited  all  that  is  prbperly 
historical,  and  retained  only  what  relates  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  rnainiaining  fhe  legislative  and  incorpo- 
rating union. of  the  two  countries  ;  a  topic  that  is 
purely  political :  and  falls,  I  ihink,  correctly  enough 
under  the  title  of  General  Polities,  sinqe  it  is  ai  this 
day  of  still  rnore  absorbing  interest  than  when  these 
observations  were  first  published  in  1827.  Ifatthat 
time  I  thought  a  Separation,  or  a  dissolution  of  the 
linion,  (for  they  are  the  same  thing,)  a  measure  not 
to  be  contemplated  but  with  horror,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  I  should  not  look  more  charitably  on  the 
proposition,  now  that  Catholic  emancipation  and 
Parliamentary  reform  have  taken  away  some,  at 
least,  of  the  motives  or  apologies  of  those  by  whom 
it  was  then  maintainedi  The  example  of  Scotland, 
I  still  think,  is  well  put  for  the  arguments  And 
among  the  many  who  must  now  consider  this  ques- 
tion. It  may  be  gratifying  to  some  to  see  upon  what 
grounds,  and  how  decidedly,  an  opinion  was  then 
formed  upon  it,  by  one  certainly  not  too  much  dis- 
posed to  think  favourably  of  the  conduct  or  the  pre- 
tensions of  Bngland. 


even  a  partial  memorial  of  the  truth.  That 
truth  is,  no  doubt,  for  the  most  part,  at  once 
revolting  and  pitiable ; — not  easily  at  first  to 
be  credited,  and  to  the  last  difficult  to  be 
tol..  with  calmness,  ■  Yet  it  is  thus  only  that 
it  can  be  told  with  advantage — and  so  told, 
it  is  pregnant  with  admonitions  and  sugges- 
tions, as  precious  in  their  tenor,  as  irresisti- 
ble in  their  evidence,  when  once  fairly  re- 
ceived. 

Unquestionably,  in  the  main,  England  has 
been  the  oppressor,  and  Ireland  the  victim; 
— not  always  a  guiltless  victim, — and  it  may 
be,  often  an  offender:  But  even  when  the 
guilt  may  have  been  nearly  balanced,  the 
weight  of  suffering  has  always  fallen  on  the 
weakest.  This  comparative  weakness,  in- 
deed, was  the  first  cause  of  Ireland's  misery 
— the  second,  her  long  separation.  She  had 
been  too  long  a  weak  neighbour,  to  be  easily 
admitted  to  the  rights  of  an  equal  ally.  Pre- 
tensions which  the  growing  strength  and  in- 
telligence of  the  Onp  country  began  to  feel 
intolerable,  were  sanctioned  in  the  eyes  of  the 
other  by  long  usage  and  prescription; — and 
injustice,  which  never  canld  have  been  first 
inflicted  when  it  was  fi^st  complained  of,  was 
yet  long  persisted  in,  because  it  had  been  long 
submitted  to  with  but  little  complaint.  No 
misgovemment  is  ever  so  bad  as  provincial 
misgovernment — and  no  provincial  misgov- 
emment, it  would  seem,  as  that  which  is  ex- 
ercised by  a  free  people, — whether  arising 
from  a  jealous  reluctance  to  extend  that  proud 
distinction  to  a  race  of  inferiors,  or  from  that 
inherent  love  of  absolute  power,  which  gives 
all  rulers  a  tendency  to  be  despotic,  and  seeks, 
when  restrained  at  home,  for  vent  and  indem- 
nification abroad. 

The  actual  outline  of  the  story  is  as  clear 
as  it  is  painful.  Its  most  remarkable  and 
most  disgusting  feature  is,  that  while  Religion 
has  been  made  the  pretext  of  its  most  sangTji- 
nary  and  atrocious  contentions,  it  has  been,- 
from  first  to  last,  little  else  than  a  covef  for 
the  basest  cupidity,  and  the  meanest  and  most 
unprincipled  ambition.  The  histoi^  which 
concerns  the  present  times,  need  not  be  traced 
farther  back  than  to  the  days  of  Henry  VIII. , 
and  Queen  Mary.  Up  to  that  period,  the  petty 
and  tyrannical  Parliaments  of  the  Pale  had, 
indeed,  pretty  uniformly  insulted  and  des- 
pised the  great  native  chiefs  among  whom  the 
bulk  of  the  island  was  divided — but  they  had 
also  feared  them,  and  mostly  let  them  alone. 
At  that  era,  however,  the  growing  strength 
and  population  of  England  inspiretiit  with  a 
bolder  ambition ;  and  the  rage  of  proselytism 
which  followed  the  Reformation,  gave  it  both 
occasion  and  excuse.  The  passions,  which 
led  naturally  enough  to  hostilities  in  such  cir- 
cumstances, were  industriously  fostered  by 
the  cold-blooded  selfishness  of   those   who 
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were  to  profit  by  the  resuli.  Insurrections 
were  now  regularly  followed  by  Forfeitures; 
and  there  were  by  this  time  men  and  enter- 
prise enough  in  England  to  meditate  the  oc- 
cupancy of  the  vast  domains  from  which  the 
rebel  chieftains  were  thus  first  to  be  driven. 
From  this  period,  accordingly,  to  that  of  the 
Restoration,  the  bloodiest  and  mosit  atrocious 
in  her  unhappy  annals,  the  history  of  Ireland 
may  be  summarily  described  as  that  of  a  se- 
ries of  sanguinary  wars,  fomented  for  purpo- 
ses of  Confisoation.  After  the  Restoration, 
and  down  till  the  Revolution,  this  was  suc- 
ceeded by  a  contest  equally  unprincipled  and 
mercenary,  between  the  settlers  under  Crom- 
well and  the  old  or  middle  occupants  whom 
they  had  displaced.  By  the  final  success  of 
King  William,  a  strong  military  government 
was  once  more  imposed  on  this  unhappy  land ; 
under  which  its  spirit  seemed  at  last  to  be 
broken,  and  even  its  turbulent  activity  re- 
pressed.^ As  it  slowly  revived,  the  Protestant 
antipathies  of  the  English  government  seem 
to  have  been  reinforced,  or  replaced,  by  a 
more  extended  and  still  more  unworthy  .Na- 
tional Jealousy — first  on  the  subject  of  trade, 
and  then  on  that  of  political  rights :  —  and 
since  a  more  enlightened  view  of  her  own 
interests,  aided  by  the  arms  of  the  volunteers 
of  1780,  have  put  down  those  causes  of  op- 
pression,— the  system  of  misgovernment  has 
been  maintained,  for  little  other  end,  that  we 
can  discern,  but  to  keep  a  small  junto  of  arro- 
gant individuals  in  power,  and  to  preserve  the 
supremacy  of  a  faction,  long  after  the  actual 
cessation  of  the  causes  that  lifted  them  into 
authority. 

This  is  "the  abstract  and  brief  chronicle  " 
of  the  political  or  external  history  of  the  sister 
island.    But  it  has  been  complicated  of  late, 
and  all  its  symptoms  aggravated  by  the  sin- 
gularity of  its  economical  relations.   The  mar- 
vellous multiplication  of  its  people,  and  the 
growing  difficulty  of  supplying  them   with 
food  or  employment,  presenting,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  a  new  and  most  urgent  cause 
of  dissatisfaction  and  alarm.     For  this  last 
class  of  evils,  a  mere  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  Government  would  indeed  furnish  no  ef- 
fectual remedy :  and  to  find  one  in  any  degree 
available,  might  well  task  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  enlightened  and  beneficent.    But  for  the 
greater  part  of  her  past  sufferings,  as  well  as 
her  actual  degradation,  disunion^  and  most 
dangerous  discontent,  it  is  impossible  to  deny 
that  the  successive  Governments  of  England 
have  been  chiefly  responsible.     Without  pre- 
tending to  enunierate,  or  even  to  class,  the 
several    charges   which   might   be   brought 
against  them,  or  to  determine  what  weight 
should  be  allowed  to  the  temptations  or  pro- 
vocations by  which  they  might  be  palliated, 
w;e  think  it  easier  and  far  more'  important 
to  remark,  that  the   only  secure  preventive 
would  have  been  an  early,  an  equal,  and  com- 
plete incorporating  Union  of  the  two  cour)- 
tries:— and  that  the  only  effective  cure  for 
the. misery  occasioned  by  its  having  been  so 
long  delayed,  is  to  labour,  heartily  and  in  ear- 
nest, still  to  render  it  equal  and  complete.    It 


is  in  vain  to  hope  that  a  provincial  govern- 
ment should  not  be  oppressive — that  a  dele- 
gated power  should  not  be  abused— that  of 
two  separate  countries,  allied  mly,  but  not  in- 
corporated, the  weaker  shojld  not  be  de- 
graded, and  the  stronger  unjust.  The  only 
remedy  is  to  identify  and  amalgamate  them 
throughout— to  mix  up  the  oppressors  and  the 
oppressed — to  take  away  all  privileges  and 
distinctions,  by  fully  communicating  them,— 
and  to  render  abuses  impossible,  by  confound- 
ing their  victims  with  their  authors. 

If  any  one  doubts  of  the  wretchedness  of 
an  unequal  and  unincorporaling  alliance,  of 
the  degradation  of  being  subject  to  a  provin- 
cial parhament  and  a  distant  king,  and  of  the 
efficacy  of  a  substantial  union  in  curing  all 
these  evils,  he  is  invited  to  look  to  the  obvious 
example  of  Scotland. .   While  the  crowns  only 
were  united,  and  the  governments  continued 
separate,  the  weaker  country  was  the  scene 
of  the  mosf  atrocious  cruelties,  the  most  vio- 
lent injustice,  the  most  degrading  oppressions. 
The  prevailing  religion  of  the  people  was  pro- 
scribed and  persecuted  with  a  ferocity  greater 
than  has  ever  been  systematically  exercised, 
even  in  Ireland;   her  industry  was  crippled 
and  depressed  by  unjust  and  intolerable  re- 
strictions; her  parliaments  corrupted  and  over- 
awed into  the  degraded  instruments  of  a  dis- 
tant court,  and  her  nobility  and  gentry,  cut  off 
from  all  hope  of  distinction  by  vindicating 
the  rights  or  promoting  the  interests  of  their 
country  at  home,  were  led  to  look  up  to  the 
favour  of  her  oppressors  as  the  only  remain- 
ing avenue  to  power,  and  degenerated,  for  the 
most  part,  into  a  band  of  mercenary  adven- 
turers;— the  more  considerable  aspiring  to  the 
wretched  honour  of  executing  the  tyrannical 
orders  which  were  dictated  from  the  South, 
and  the  rest  acquiring  gradually  those  habits 
of  subserviency  and  selfish  submission,  the 
traces  of  which  are  by  some  supposed  to  be 
yet   discernible  in  their  descendants.      The 
Revolution,  which  rested  almost  entirely  on 
the  prevailing  antipathy  to  Popery,  required, 
of 'Course,  the  co-operation  of  all  classes  of 
Protestants;  and,  by  its  success,  the  Scottish 
Presbyterians  were  relieved,  for  a  time,  from 
their  Episcopalian  persecutions.     But  it  was 
not  till  after  the  Union  that  the  nation  was 
truly  emancipated ;  or  Jifted  up  from  the  ab- 
ject condition  of  a  dependant,  at  once  sus- 
pected and  despised.     The   effects  of  that 
happy  consolidation  were  not  indeed  immedi- 
ately apparent ;  For  the  vices  which  had  been 
generated  by  a  century  of  provincial  mis- 
government,  the  meannesses  that  had  become 
habitua,l,  the  animosities  that  had  so  long  been 
fostered,  could  not  be  cured  at  once,  by  the 
mere  removal  of  their  eause.    The  generation 
they  had  degraded,  must  first  be  allowed  to 
die  out — and  more,  perhaps,  than  one  genera- 
tion :   But  the  poison  tree  was  cut  down — the 
fountain  of  bitter  waters  was  sealed  up,  and 
symptoms  of  returning  vigour  and  happiness 
were  perceived .    Vestiges  may  still  be  traced, 
perhaps,  of  our  long  degradation ;  but  for,  at 
least,  forty  years  back,  the  provinces  of  Scot- 
land have  been,  on  the  whole,  but  the  NortU 
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em  provinces  of  Great  Britain.  There  are 
no  local  oppressions,  no  national  animosities. 
Life,  and  liberty,  and  property,  are  as  secure  in 
Caithness  as  they  are  in  Middlesex — industry 
as  much  encouraged,  and  wealth  still  more 
rapidly  progressive ;  while  not  only  diiferent 
religious  opinions,  but  different  religious  estab- 
lishments subsist  in  the  two  ends  of  the  same 
island  in  unbroken  harmony,  and  only  excite 
each  other,  by  a  friendly  emulation,  to  greater 
purity  of  life  and  greaterzeal  for  Christianity. 

If  this  happy  Union,  however,  had  been 
delayed  for  another  century — if  Scotland  had 
been  doomed  to  submit  for  a  hundred  years 
more  to  the  provincial  tyranny  of  the  La.uder- 
dales,  Rotheses,  and  Middletons,  and  to  meet 
the,  cruel  persecutions  which  gratified  the  fe- 
rocity of  her  Dalzells  and  Drummonds,  and 
tarnished  the  glories  of  such  men  as  Mon- 
trose and  Dundee,  with  her  armed  conventi- 
cles and  covenanted  saints  militant — to  see 
her  patriots  exiled,  or  bleeding  on  the  scaffold 
— her  only  trusteei  teachers  silenced  in  her 
churches  and  schools,  and  her  Courts  of  Jus- 
tice degraded  or  overawed  into  the  instru- 
ments of  a  cowardly  oppression,  can  any  man 
doubt,  not  only  that  she  would  have  presented, 
at  this  day,  a  scene  of  even  greater  misery 
and  discord  than  Ireland  did  in  1800;  but 
that  the  corruptions  and  animosities  by  which 
she  had  been  desolated  would  have  been 
found  to  have  struck  so  deep  root  as  still  to 
encumber  the  land,  long  after  their  seed  had 
ceased  to  be  scattered  abroad  on  its  surface, 
and  only  to  hold  out  the  hope  of  their  eradi- 
cation, after  many  years  of  patient  and  painful 
exertion  ? 

Such,  however,  is  truly  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land ;  and  such  are  the  grounds,  and  such  the 
aspect  of  our  hopes  for  her  regeneration.  So 
far  from  tracing  any  substantive  part  of  her 
miseries  to  the  Union  of  1800,  we  think  they 
are  to  be  ascribed  mainly  to  its  long  delay, 
and  its  ultimate  incompleteness.  It  is  not  by 
a  dissolution  of  the  Union  with  England  then, 
that  any  good  can  be  done,  but  by  its  im- 
provement and  consolidation.  Some  injury 
it  may  have  produced  to  the  shopkeepers  of 
Dublin,  and  some  inconsiderable  increase  in 
the  number  of  the  absentees.  But  it  has  shut 
up  the  main  fountain  of  corruption  and  dis- 
honour ;  and  palsied  the  arm  and  broken  the 
heart  of  local  insolence  and  oppression.  It 
has  substituted,  at  least  potentially  and  in 
prospect,  the  wisdom  and  honour  of  the  British 
Government  and  the  British  people^  to  the 
passions  and  sordid  interests  of  a  junto  of 
Irish  boroughmongers, — and  not  only  enabled, 
but  compelled,  all  parties  to  appeal  directly 
to  the  great  tribunal  of  the  British  public. 
While  the  countries  remained  apart,  the  actual 
depositaries  of  power  were  almost  unavoida- 
bly relied  on  by  the  general  government  for 
information,  and  employed  as  the  delegates 
of  its  authority — and,  as  unavoidably,  abused 
the  trust,  and  misled  and  imposed  on  their 
employers.  Having  come  into  power  at  the 
time  when  the  Catholic  party,  by  its  support 
of  the  House  of  Stuart,  had  excited  against  it 
all  the  fears  and  antipathies  of  the  friends  of 


liberty,  they  felt  that  they  cojld  only  main- 
tain themselves  in  possession  of  it,  by  keep- 
ing up  that  distrust  and  animosity,  after  its 
causes  had  expired.  They  contrived,  there- 
fore, by  false  representations  and  unjust  law.«, 
to  foster  those  prejudices,  which  would  other- 
wise have  graduallj'  disappeared — and,  un- 
luckily, succeeded  but  too  well.  As  their 
own  comparative  nuiribers  and  natural  con- 
sequence diminished,  they  clung  still  closer 
to  their  artificial  holds  on  authority ;  and,  ex- 
asperated by  feeling  their  dignity  menaced, 
and  their  monopolies  endangered  by  the  grow- 
ing wealth,  population,  and  intelligence  of  the 
country  at  large,  they  redoubled  their  efforts, 
by  clamour  and  activity,  intimidation  and  de- 
ceit, to  preserve  the  unnatural  advantages 
they  had  accidentally  gained,  and  to  keep 
down  that  springtide  of  general  reason  and 
substantial  power  which  they  felt  rising  and 
swelling  all  around  them. 

Their  pretence  was,  that  they  were  the 
champions  of  the  Protestant  Ascendancy — and 
that  whenever  that  was  endangered,  there 
was  an  end  of  the  English  connection.  While 
the  alliance  of  the  two  countries  was  indeed 
no  more  than  a  connection,  there  might:  be 
some  truth  in  the  assertion — or  at  least  it  was 
easy  for  an  Irish  Parliament  to  make  it  appear 
to  be  true.  But  the  moment  they  came  to 
be  incorporated,  its  falsehood  and  absurdity 
should  at  once  have  become  apparent.  Un- 
Ivickily,  however,  the  incorporation  was  not  so 
complete,  or  the  upion  so  entire,  as  it  should 
have  been.  There  still  was  need,  or  was 
thought  to  be  need,  of  a  provincial  manage- 
ment, a  domestic  government  of  Ireland ; — 
and  the  old  wretched  parliamentary  machi- 
nery, though  broken  up  and  disabled  for  its 
original  work,  naturally  supplied  the  material? 
for  its  construction.  The  men  still  survived 
who  had  long  been  the  exclusive  channels  of 
communication  with  the  supreme  authority; 
and  though  other  and  vfider  channels  were 
now  opened,  the  habit  of  employing  the  for- 
mer, aided  bythe  eagerness  with  which  they 
sought  for  continued  employment,  left  with 
them  an  undue  share  of  its  support.  Still  more 
unluckily,  the  ancient  practice  of  misgovern- 
ment  had  left  its  usual  traces  on  the  character, 
not  only  of  its  authors,  but  its  victims.  Habit- 
ual oppression  had  produced  habitual  disaffec- 
tion; and  a  long  course  of  virrong  and  con- 
tumely, had  ended  in  a  desperate  indignation, 
and  an  eager  thirst  for  revenge. 

The  natural  and  necessary  consequences 
of  the  Union  did  not,  therefore,  immediately 
follow  its  enactment — and  are  likely  indeed 
to  be  longer  obstructed,  and  run  greater  haz- 
ard of  being  fatally  intercepted,  than  in  the 
case  of  Scotland.  Not  only  is  the  mutual 
exasperation  greater,  and  the  wounds  more 
deeply  rankled,  but  the  Union  itself  is  more 
incomplete,  and  leaves  greater  room  for  com- 
plaints of  inequality  and  unfairness.  The 
numerical  strength,  too,  of  the' Irish  people  is 
far  greater,  and  their  causes  of  discontent 
more  uniform,  than  they  ever  were  in  Scot- 
land ;  and,  above  all,  the  temper  of  the  race 
is  infinitely  more  eager,  sanguine,  and  reck- 
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,es9  of  consequences,  than  that  of  the  sober 
and  calculating  tribes  of  the  north.  The 
greatest  and  most  urgent  hazard,  therefore,  is 
that  which  arises  from  their  impatience :— and 
this  unhappily  is  such,  that  unless  some  early 
measure  of  conciliation  is  adopted,  it  would 
no  longer  be  matter  of  surprise  to  anyone,  if, 
upon  the  first  occasion  of  a  -war  with  any  of 
the  great  powers  of  Europe,  or  America,  the 
great  body  of  the  nation  should  rise  in  final 
and  implacable  hostility,  and  endeavour  to 
throw  off  all  connection  with,  or  dependence 
'  on  Great  Britain,  and  to  erect  itself  into  an 
independent  state !  .       • 

To  us  it  certainly  appears  that  this  would 
be  a  most  desperatej  wild,  and  impracticable 
euterprise.    But  it  is  not  upon  this  account 
tha  less  likely  to  be  attempted  by  such  a 
nation  as  the  Irish; — and  it  cannot  be  dis- 
sembled that  the  mere  attempt  would  almost 
unavoidably  plunge  both  countries  in  the  most 
frightful  and  interminable  ruin.     Though  the 
separation  even  of  distant  and  mature  de- 
pendencies is  almost  always  attended  with 
terrible  convulsions,  sejjaration,  in  such  cir- 
cumstances,  is  umquestionably  an  ultimate 
good ; — and  if  Ireland  were  a  mere  depend- 
ency, and  were  distant  enough  and  strong 
enough  to  subsist  and  flourish  as  an  independ- 
ent community,  we  might  console  ourselves, 
even  for  the  infinite  misery  of  the  struggle 
attending  on  the  separation,  by  the  prospect 
of  the  great  increase  of  happiness  that  might 
be  the  final  result.     But  it  is  impossible,  we 
think,-  for  any  one  but  an  exasperated  and 
unthinking  Irishman,  not  to  see  and  feel  that 
this  neither  is,  nor  ever  can  be,  the  condition 
of  Ireland.     Peopled  by  the  same  race,  speak- 
ing the  same  language,  associated  in  the  same 
.pursuits,  bouad  together  and  amalgamatedby 
continual  intermarriages,  joint  adventures  in 
trade,  and  every  sort  of  social  relation,  and, 
above  all.  lying  within  sight  and  reach  of 
each  other's  shores,  they  are  in  truth  as  inti- 
mately and  inseparably  connected  as  mosf 
of  the  internal  provinces  of  each  are  with  one 
another;  and   we  might  as  well  expect  to 
see  two  independent  kingdoms  established  in 
friendly  neighbourhood,  in  Yorkshire  and  Lan- 
cashire,  as  to  witness  a  similar  spectacle  on 
the  two  sides  of  thelrish  Channel.   Two  such 
countries,  if  of  equal  strength,  and  exasperated 
by  previous  contentions,  never  could  maintain 
the  relations  of  peace  and  amity  with  each 
other,  as  separate  and  independent  states;^ — 
but  mtist  either  mingle  into  one — or  desolate 
each  other  in  fierce  and  exterminating  hos- 
t.lity,  till  one  sinks  in  total  exhaustion  at  the 
feet  of  the  bleeding  and  exhausted  victor.   In 
the  actual  circumstances  of  the  two  countries,' 
however,  the  attempt  would  be  attended  with 
still  more  deplorable  consequences.     Ireland, 
with  whom  alone  it  can  originate,  is  decidedly 
the  weakest,  in  wealth,  population,  and  all 
effective  resources — and  probably  never  will 
venture  on  the  experiment  without  foreign  as- 
sistance.   But  it  must  be  at  once  apparent  how 
the  introduction  of  this  unhallowed  element 
darkens  all  the  horrors  of  the  prospect.    We 
are  far  from  making  light  of  the  advantages 
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Jt  might  give  in  the  outset.  By  the  help  of  a 
French  army  and  an  American  fleet,  we  think 
It  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  separa- 
tion might  be  accomplished.  The  Enghsh 
armies  might  be  defeated  or  driven  from  its 
s™i^<^?— English  capitalists  might  be  butcher- 
? -T  English  religion  extirpated-.and  an 
Irish  Catholic  republic  installed  with  due  cere- 
mony in  Dublin,  and  adopted  with  acclama- 
tion in  most  of  the  provinces  of  the  land. 
Under  the  protection  of  their  foreign  deliver- 
ers this  state  of  triumph  might  even  be  for 
some  time  maintained.  But  how  long  would 
this  last  ?  or  how  can  it  be  imagined  that  it 
would  end  ?  Would  the  foreign  allies  remain 
for  ever,  on  their  own  charges,  and  without  in- 
terfering with  the  independence  or  the  policy 
of  the  new  state  which  they  had  thus  been 
the  means  of  creating  ?  If  they  did,  it  would, 
after  all,  be  but  a  vassal  republic — a  depend- 
ency on  a  more  distant  and  still  more  impe- 
rious master— an  outlying  province  of  France 
— a  miUtary  station  from  which  to  watch  and 
to  harass  England,  and  on  which  the  first 
burst  of  her  hostilities  must  always  be  broken 
— and  exposed,  of  course,  in  the  mean  time, 
to  all  the  license,  the  insolence,  the  rigour, 
of  a  military  occupancy  by  a  foreign  and 
alien  soldiery. 

But  this,  it  is  plain,  could  never  be  more 
than  a  temporary- measure.  The  defenders 
and  keepers  of  the  Hibernian  republic  would, ' 
in  no  long  time,  make  ipeace  with  England, 
and  quarrel,  both  with  their  new  subjects,  and 
with  each  other — and  then  would  come  the 
renovated,  the  embittered,  the  unequal  strug- 
gle with  that  exasperated  power.  Weakened 
as  England  i  might  be  by  the  separation,  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  she  would 
not  stiU  be  a  tremendous  oveimatch  for  Ire- 
'land,  single-handed; — or  that  this  new  state, 
wasted  and  e.xhansted  bythe  warof  her  inde- 
pendence, could  supply  the  means  of  making 
and  equipping  a  fleet,  or  appointing  an  army, 
such  as  would  be  required  to  make  head 
against  this  formidable  antagonist.  Though 
the  numerical  majority  of  her  people,  too, 
might  be  zealous  for  maintaining  her  inde- 
pendence, it  is  obvious  that  England  would 
still  hare  in  her  bosom  a  body  of  most  for- 
rhidable  allies.  The  niost  intelligent,  the  most 
wealthy,  the  most  politic  and  sagacious  of  her 
inhabitants,  are  at  this  moment  in  the  English 
interest; — and,  however  sweeping  and  bloody 
the  proscription  by  which  they  might  have 
been  overthrown,  multitudes  would  still  re- 
main, with  means  and  influence  sufficient  to 
render  their  co-operatian  most  perilous,'  in  a 
contest  for  its  restoration.  Even  if  left  to  her 
own  resources,  we  have  little  doubt  that  the 
country  would  soon  be  a  prey  to  civil  wars. 
plots,  and  insurrections,  which  the  want  of" 
skill  and  experience  in  the  new  rulers,  as  well 
as  the  state  of  their  finances,  would  aggravate 
into  universal  disorder.  It  is  no  easy  thing 
to  settle  a  new  government  amicably,  even 
where  there  is  no  foreign  interference: — and, 
in  Ireland,  from  the  temper  of  the  peopicj 
and  the  circumstances  which  would  leave  less 
than  an  ordinary  proportion  of  men  of  rank, 
3B 
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education,  and  personal  authority  in  the  bands 
of  the  successful  party,  the  difficulty  would 
probably  be  insurmountable.  It  is  impossible, 
however,  not  to  suppose  that  England  would 
eagerly  avail  herself  of  those  dissensions,  both 
by  intrigue,  corruption,  and  force ;  and  equally 
impossible  to  doubt  that  she  would  succeed, 
if  not  in  regaining  her  supremacy,  at  least  in 
embroiling  the  unhappy  country  which  was 
the  subject  of  it,  in  the  most  miserable  and 
interminable  disorders. 

The  sum  of  the  matter  then  is,  that  there 
could  be  no  peace,  and,  consequently,  no  pros- 
perity or  happiness  for  Ireland,  as  a  separate 
and  independent  neighbour  to  England.  Two 
such  countries,  after  all  that  has  passed  be- 
tween them,  could  no  more  live  in  quiet  and 
comfort  beside  each  other,  than  a  wife  who 
had  deserted  her  husband's  house  could  live 
again  in  his  society  and  that  of  his  family,  as 
a  friend  or  visitor — having  her  expenses  sup- 
plied, and  her  solitude  enlivened,  by  the  fre- 
quent visits  of  professing  admirers :  Nor  can 
any  lesson  of  prudence  be  addressed  to  the 
fiery  and  impatient  spirits  who  may  now 
meditate  in  Ireland  the  casting  off  of  their 
ties  with  the  sister  island,  more  precisely  ap- 
plicable  to  their  prospects  and  condition,  than, 
the  warnings  which  a  friendly  adviser  would 
address  to  an  exasperated  matron,  whose  do- 
mestic grievances  had  led  her  to  contemplate 
such  a  fatal  step.  And  can  any  one  doubt 
that  the  counsel  which  any  faithful  and  even 
partial  friend  would  give  her,  must  be,  to  bear 
ittuch  from  her  husband,  rather  than  venture 
on  so  desperate  a  remedy ;  to  turn  her  thoughts 
rather  to  conciliation  than  recrimination  or  re- 
venge ;  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  all  causes 
of  reasonable  or  unreasonable  offence — and, 
above  all,  firmly  and  temperately  to  assert 
the  interests  secured  by  the  provisions  of  her 
marriage  articles,  and  to  stimulate  and  insist 
on  the  resolute  interference  of  the  trustees 
appointed  to  enforce  them. 

Such  are  the  warnings  which  we  would  ad- 
dress to  the  offended  and  exasperated  party, 
in  whose  vindictive  and  rash  proceedings  the 
catastrophe  we  have  been  contemplating  must 
originate.  But  though  we  certainly  think  they 
must  appear  convincing  to  any  calm  specta- 
tor, it  is  not  the  less  probable  that  they  would 
be  of  little  avail  with  the  uiflamed  and  ex- 
cited party,  unless  they- were  seconded  by 
conciliatory  and  gentle  measures  on  the  part 
of  the  supposed  offender.  Nor  are  there 
wanting  motives  sufficiently  urgent  and  im- 
perious to  make  such  measures,  in  all  sound 
reason,  indispensable.  In  the  event  of  a  war 
for  independence,  Ireland  would  probably  be 
the  scene  of  the  greatest  caniage,  havoc,  and 
devastation — and,  in  the  end,  we  think  her 
lot  would  be  by  far  the-most  deplorable.  But 
to  England  also,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  con- 
test would  be  the  sojiroe  of  unspeakable  ca- 
lamity; and  the  signal,  indeed,  of  her  perma- 
nent weakness,  insecurity,  and  degradation. 
That  she  is  bound,  therefore,  for  her  own  sake 
to  avert  it,  by  every  possible  precaution  and 
every  possible  sacrifice,  no  one  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  deny — far  less  that  she  is  bound, 


in  the  first  instance,  to  diminish  t'.le  (remei- 
dous  hazard,  by  simply  "doing  Justice  ann 
showing  Mercy"  to  those  whom  it  is,  in  al) 
other  respects,  her  interest,  as  well  as  hei 
duty,  to  cherish  and  protect. 

One  thing  we  take  to  be  evident,  and  it  is 
the  substance  of  all  that  can  be  said  on  the 
subject,  that  things  are  fast  veiging  to  a  crisis, 
and  cannot,  in  all  probability,  remain  long  as 
they  are.  The  Union,  in  snort,  must  either 
be  made  equal  and  complete  on  the  part  of 
England — or  it  will  be  broken  in  pieces  and 
thrown  in  her  face  by  Ireland.  That  country 
must  either  be  delivered  from  the  domination 
of  an  Orange  faction,  or  we  must  expect,  in 
spite  of  all  our  warnings  and  remonstrances, 
to  see  her  seek  her  own  deliverance  by  the 
fatal  and  bloody  career  to  which  we  have 
already  alluded — and  from  which  we  hold  it 
to  be  the  height  of  guilt  and  of  folly  to  hesi- 
tate ^bout  withholding  her,  by  the  sacrifice 
of  that  miserable  faction. 

Little,  however,  as  we  rely,  without  such 
co-operation,  on  the  effect  of  our  warnings, 
we  cannot  end  without  again  lifting  our  feeble 
voice  to  repeat  them^without  conjuring  the 
lovers  of  Ireland  to  consider  how  hopeless 
and  how  wretched  any  scheme  of  a  perma- 
nent separation  from  England  must  necessa- 
rily be,  and  how  certainly  their  condition  must 
be  ameliorated  by  the  course  of  events,  the 
gradual  extinction  of  the  generation  in  whom 
the  last  life-use  of  antiquated  oppressions  ia 
now  centered,  and  the  spread  of  those  mild 
and  liberal  sentiments,  to  which  nothing  can 
so  much  contribute  as  a  spirit  of  moderation 
and  patience  in  those  who  have  so  long  suf- 
fered from  the  want  of  them.  By  the  Union, 
such  as  it  is,  we  think  the  axe  has  been  laid 
to  the  root  of  the  old  system  of  oppression 
and  misgovernment  in  Ireland — and  though 
its  branches  may  still  look  green,  and  still 
afford  shelter  to  the  unclean  birds  who  were 
bred  and  have  so  Jong  nestled  in  their  covert, 
the  sap  asoeiids  in  them  no  longer,  and  the 
whole  will  soon  cease  to  cumber  the  ground, 
or  obstract  the  sight  of  the  sky.  In  these 
circumstances,  the  only, wise  and, safe  coui'se 
is  to  watch,  and  gently  to  assist  the  progress 
of  their  natural  decay.  If,  in  some  fit  of  im- 
patience, the  brands  are  thrown  into  the  moul- 
dering mass,  and  an  attempt  made  to  subject 
the  land  at  once  to  the  fatal  Purgation  of  Fire, 
the  risk  is,  not  only  that  the  authors  will  per- 
ish in  the  conflagration,  but  that  another  and 
a  ranker  crop  of  abominations,  will  spring  from 
its  ashes,  to  poison  the  dwellings  of  manyfu 
ture  generations. 

We  may  seem  to  have  forgotten  Mr,  O'Dris- 
col  in  these  general  observations :  and  yet 
they  are  not  so  foreign  to  his  merits,  as  thej 
may  at  first  sight  appear.  His  book  certaini} 
does  not  supply  the  desideratum  of  which  we 
spoke  at  the  outset,  and  will  not  pass  to  pos- 
terity as  a  complete  or  satisfactory  History  ol 
Ireland,  But  it  is  written  at  least  in  a  good 
spirit ;  and  we  do  not  know  that  we  could 
better  deiscribe  its  general  scope  and  tendency, 
than  by  saying,  that  they  coincide  almost  en- 
tirely with  the  septiments  we  have  just  been 
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exjressing.     The  author,  we  have  recently 
understood,  is  a  Catholic :   But  we  had  really 
read  through  his  wOrk  without  discovering  it, 
— and  can  testify  that  he  not  only  gives  'that 
party  their  full  share  of  blame  in  all  the  trans- 
aolions  which  deserve  it,  but  speaks  of  the 
be'setting  sins  of  their  system,  with  a  freedom 
and  severity  which  no  Protestant,  not  abso- 
lutely Orange,  could  easily  improve  on.     We 
needed  no  extrinsical  lights,  indeed,  to  discover 
,that  he  was  an  Irishman, — for,  independent 
of  the  pretty  distinc.t  intimation  copveyed  in 
his  name,  we  speedily  discovered  a  spirit  of 
nationality  about  him,  that  could  leave   no 
doubt  on  the  subject.    It  is  the  only  kind  of 
partiality,  however,  which  we  can  detect  in 
his  performance ;  and  it  really  detracts  less 
from  his  credit  than  might  be  imagined, — 
partly  because  it  is  so  little  disguised  as  to 
lead  to  no  misconceptions,  and  chiefly  because 
it  is  mostly  confined  to  those  parts  of  the  story 
in  which  it  can  do  little  Jiarm.     It  breaks  Out 
most  conspicuously  in  the  earlier  and  most 
problematical  portion  of  the  narrative ;  as  to* 
which  truth  is  now  most  difficult  to  be  come 
at,  and  of  least"  value  when  ascertained.     He 
is  clear,  for  example,  that  the  Irish  were,  for 
many  centuries  before  the  conquest  of  Henry 
II.,  a  very  polished,  learned,  and  magnificent 
people — that  they,  had   colleges   at  Lismore 
and  Armagh,  where  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  "studious  youth  imbibed  all  the  learning  of 
the'  times — that  they  worked  beautifully  in 
gold  and  silver,  and  manufactured  exquisite 
fabrics  both  in  flax  and  wool — and,  finally, 
that  the  country  was  not  only  more  prosperous 
and  civilised,  but  greatly  more  populous,  in 
those  early  ages,  than  in  any  succeeding  time. 
We' have  no  wish  to  enter  into  an  idle  anti- 
quariancontroversy — but  we  must  say  that  no 
sober  Saxon  can  adopt  these  legends  without 
very  large  allowances.     It  is  indubitable  that 
the  Irish,  or  Some  of  them,  did  very  anciently 
fabricate  Imen,  and  probably  also  some  orna- 
ments of  gold  ;  and  it  would  appear,  from  cer- 
tain ecclesiaotical  writers^  of  no  great  credit; 
that  they  had  among  them  large  seminaries 
for  priests, — a  body  possessing,  in  those  ages, 
no  very  extraordinary  learnihg,  even  in  more 
favoured  locajities.     But  it  is  at  least  equally 
Certain,   that  they  were  entirely  a  Pastoral 
people,  unacquainted  with  agricultiire,  hold- 
ing their  herds  as  the  common  property  of  the 
elan,  dwelling  in  rude  hulsj  or  wigwams,  for 
the  most  part  deplorably  ignorant,  and,  in  spite 
of  their  priests,  generally  practising  polygamy 
and  other  savage  vices.     But  what  chiefly 
demonstrates  the  bias  nnder  which  our  author 
considers  those  early  times,  is  his  firm  belief 
in  the  great  populousness  of  ancient  Ireland, 
and  the  undoubtingconfidfence  with  which  he 
rejects  all  the  English  accounts  of  their  bar- 
barism, even  in  the  times  of  Henry  VIII.  and 
Elizabeth.  But  a  pastoral  country  never  caii  be 
populous — and  one  overrun  with  unreclaim- 
ed bogs  and  unbroken  forests,  still  less  thaii, 
any  oflier.  More  than  two  thirds  of  the  present 
population  of  Ireland  undoubtedly  owe  their 
existence  to  the  potato;  and  men  ahve  can 
Btill  point  oat  large  districts,  now  producing 


the  food  of  more  than  a  million  of  new  inhab- 
itants, which  they  remember  in  their  primitive 
state  of  sterile  and  lonely  morasses.   Without 
potatoes,  without  corn,  turnips,  or  cultivated 
grasses^-with  few,  sheep,  and  with  nothing, 
in  short,  but  roving  herds  of  black  cattle,  if 
Ireland  had  a  full  million  of  inhabitants  m  the 
tenth  or  twelfth  century,  she  had  a  great  deal ; 
and  in  spite  of  her  theological  colleges,  and 
her  traditionary  ctmrches,  we  doubt  whether 
she  had  as  many.*     But  whatever  may  have 
been  the  number  or  condition  of  her  people  in 
those  remote  ages,  of  which  we  have  no  sta- 
tistical memorial  and  no  authentic  account,  it 
is  a  little  bold  in  Mr.  O'Driscol  to  persuade 
us,  that  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  they  vi:ere 
by  ho  means  an  uncultivated  or  barbarous 
people.     To  the  testimony  afforded  by  all  the 
official  documents,  and  the  full  and  graphic 
accounts  of  Spenser,  Davis,  and  the  writers 
referred  to  by  Camden,  long  resident  in  the 
country,  and  eye-witnesses  of  all  they  de- 
scribe,  we   really  do  nbt  know   what   Mr. 
O'Driscol  has  to  oppose,  but  his  own,  patriotic 
prejudices,  and   his  deep-rooted   conviction, 
that  no  English  testimony  is  to  be  tiusted  on 
such  a  subject.    We  must  be  forgiven  for  not 
sharing  in  his  generous  incredulity. 
~   As  to  the  more  modern  parts  of  the  history, 
though  he  never  fails  to  manifest  an  amiable 
anxiety  to  apologise  for  Irish  excesses,  and  to 
do  justice  to  Irish  bravery  and  kindness,  we 
really  are  not  aware  that  this  propensity  has 
led  him  into  any  misrepresentation  of  facts ; 
and  are  happy  to  find  that  it  never  points,  in 
the  remotest  degree,  to  any  thing  so  absurd 
as  either  a  separation  from  England,  or  a  vin- 
dictive wish  for  her  distress  or  humiliation. 
He  is  too  wise,  indeed,  not  to  be  aware  of  that 
important  truth,  which  so  few  of  his  zealous 
countrymen  seem,  however,  able  to  compre- 
hend— ^that  there  are  no  loiiger  any  of  those 
injured  Irish  in   existence,  upon  whom  the 
English  executed  such   flagrant  oppressions 
two  hundred  years  ago  !  and  that  nine  tenths 
of  the  intelligent  Irish,  who  now  burn  with 
desire  to'  avenge  the  wrongs  of  their  prede- 
cessors, are  truly  as  much  akin  to  those  who 
did,  as  to  those  who  sufi'ered,  the  injury.  We 
doubt  whether  even  the  O'Driscols  have  not, 
by  this  time,  nearly  as  much' English  as  Irish 
blood  fn  their  veins;  and  are  quite  sure,  that 
if  the  lands  pillaged  from  their  oiiginal  Celtic 
owners,  in  the  days  of  Elizabeth  and  Crom- 
well, w-ere  to  be  given  back  to  the  true  heirs, 
scarcely  one  of  those  who  now  reprobate  the 
spoliation  in'good  English,  would  profit  by  the 
restitution.     The'living  Irishmen  of  the  pres- 
ent day  may  have  wrongs  to  complain  of,  and 
injuries  to' redress,  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Government :  But  it  is  absurd  to  imagine  that 
they  are  entitled  to  resent  the  wrongs  and  in- 

*  If  we  remember  righdy,  the  forces  actually  en- 
gaged in  the  conquest  or  defence  of  Ireland  in  the 
lime  of  Henry  the  Peooiid  were  most  insignificant 
in  point  of  numbers.  Less  than  a  hundred  men-al- 
arms easily  took  possession  of  a  whole  district ;  afid 
even  after  the  invaded  had  lime  to  prepare  fur  re- 
sistance, an  army  of  three  or  lour  hundred  wa» 
found  quite  sufficient  tO'bear  down  all  opposition. 
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juries  of  those  who  aufFeced  it.  the  same  place 
centuries  ago.  Thoy  are  most  of  them  half 
English,  by  blood  and  lineage — and  much 
more  than  half  English,  in  speech,  training, 
character,  and  habits.  If  they  are  to  punish 
tlie  descendants  of  the  individual  English  who 
usurped  Irish  possessions,  and  displaced  true 
Irish  possessors,  in  former  days,  they  must 
punish  themselves; — for  undoubtedly  they 
are  far  more   nearly  connected   with  those 


spoilers  than  any  of  the  hated  English,  who.SP 
ancestors  never  adventured  to  the  neighbour- 
ing island.  Mr.  O'Driscol's  partiality  for  tie 
ancient  Irish,  therefore,  is  truly  a  mere  pecu- 
liarity of  taste  or  feehng: — or  at  best  but  an 
historical  predilection ;  and  in  reality  has  no 
influence,  as  it  ought  to  have  none,  on  his 
views  as  to  what  constitutes  the  actual  griev- 
ances, oris  likely  to  work  the  deliverance,  of 
the  existing  generation. 


(JDccembcr,  1826.) 
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We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  speak 
of  the  dangers  to  which  tlie  conflict  of  two 
extreme  parties  must  always  expose  the  peace 
and  the  liberties  of  such  a  country  as  England, 
and  of  the  hostility  with  which  both  are  apt 
to  regard  those  who  still  continue  to  stand 
neutr3,l  between  them.  The  charges  against 
this  middle  party — which  we  take  to  be  now 
represented  by  the  old  constitutional  Whigs 
of  1688 — used  formerly  to  be  much  the  same, 
though  somewhat  mitigated  in  tone,  with 
those  which  each  was  in  the  habit  of  address- 
ing to  their  adversaries  in  the  opposite  ex- 
treme. When  the  high  Tories  wanted  to 
abuse  the  Whigs,  they  said  they  were  nearly 
as  bad  as  the  Radicals :  and  when  these  wished 
in  their  turn  to  lessen  the  credit  of  the  same 
unfortunate  party,  the  estE^bl  ished  form  of  re- 
proach was,  that  they  were  little  better  than 
the  Tories  !  Of  late  years,  however,  a  change 
seems  to  have,  come  over  the  spirit,  or  the 
practical  tactics  at  least,  of  these  gallant  bel- 
ligerents. They  have  now  discovered  that 
there  are  vices  and  incapacities  'peculiar  to 
the  Whigs,  and  inseparable  indeed  from  their 
middle  position  :  and  that  before  settling  their 
fundamental  differences  with  each  other,  it  is 
most  wise  and  fitting  that  they  should  unite 
to  bear  down  this  common  enemy,  by  making 
good  against  them  these  heavy  imputations. 
It  has  now  become  necessary,  therefore,  for 
those  against  whom  they  are  directed,  to  in- 
quire a  little  into  the  nature  and  proofs  of 
these  alleged  enormities ;  the  horror  of  which 
has  thus  suspended  the  conflict  of  old  heredi- 
tary enemies,  and  led  them  to  proclaim  a 
truce,  till  the  field,  by  their  joint  efforts,  can 
be  cleared  for  fair  hostilities,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  these  hated  intruders. 

Now,  the  topics  of  reproach  which  these 
two  opposite  parties  have  recently  joined  in 
directing  against  those  who  would  mediate 


*  What  is  here  given  forma  but  a  small  pan  of 
Ihe  article  originally  publi.^hed  under  ihis  iit|p,.in 
1826.  But  It  exhibits  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Politics  contained  in  that  article  ;  and  having 
been,  as  I  believe,  amonff  the  last  political  discus- 
eions,  I  contributed  to  the  Review,  I  have  been 
tempted  to  close,  with  it,  this  most  anxious  and 
{leriioua  division  of  the  present  publication. 


between  them,  seem  to  be  chiefly  two : — 
First,  that  their  doctrines  are  timid,  vacillat- 
ing, compromising,  and  inconsistent ;  and, 
secondly.,  that  the  party  which  holds  them  is 
SHlall,  weak,  despised,  and  unpopular.  These 
are  the  favourite  texts,  we  think,  of  those 
whose  vocation  it  has  lately  become  to  preach 
against  us,  from  the  pulpits  at  once  of  servihty 
and  of  democratioal  reform-  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  open  them  up  a  little  farther,  before 
we  enter  on  our  defence. 

The  first  charge  then  is.  That  the  Whigs 
are  essentially  an  inefficient,  trimming,  half, 
way  sort  of  party — too  captiotis,  penurious, 
and  disrespectful  to  authority,  to  be  useful 
servants  in  a  Monarchy,  and  too'aristooratioal, 
cautious,  and  tenacious  of  old  institutions,  to 
deserve  the  confidence,  or  excite  the  sympa- 
thies, of  a  generous  and  enliglitened  People. 
Their  advocates,  accordingly — and  we  our- 
selves in  an  an  especial  manner — are  accused 
of  dealing  in  contradictory  and  equivocating 
doctrines;  of  practising  a  continual  see-saw 
of  admissions  and  retractations ;  of  saying  now 
a  word  for  the  people — now  one  for  the  aris- 
tocracy— now  one  for  the  Crowii;  of  paralysing 
all  our  liberal  propositions  by  some  timid  and 
paltry  reservation,  and  rrever  being  betray^ed 
into  a  truly  popular  sentiment  without  in- 
stantly chilling  anfl  neutralising  it  by  some 
cold  warning  against  excess,  some  cautious 
saving  of  the  privileges  of  rank  and  establish- 
rnent.  And  so  far  has  this  System  of  inculpa- 
tion been  lately  carried,  that  a  liberal  Journal, 
of  great  and  increasing' celebrity,  has  actually 
done  us  the  honour,  quarter  after  quarter,  of 
quoting  long  passages  from  our  hunible  pages, 
in  evidence  of  this  sad  infirmity  iti  our  party 
and  principles.  , 

Now.  while  we  reject  of  course  the  epithets 
which  are  here  applied  to  us,  we  admit,  at 
once,  the  facts  on  which  our  adversaries  pro- 
fess to  justify  them.  We  acknowledge  that 
vve  are  fairly  chargeable  with  a  fear  of  oppo- 
site excesses^-a  desire  to  compromise  and 
reconcile  the  claims  of  all  the  great  parties  in 
the  State— an  anxiety  to  temper  and  qualify 
whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  one,  with 
a  steady  resejrvation  of  whatever  may  be  justly 
due  to  the  rest.    To  this  sort  of  trimming,  tii 
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this  inconsistency,  to  this  timidity,  we  dis- 
tinctly plead  guilty..  We  plead  guilty  to  a 
love  to  the  British  Constitution— and  to  all 
and  every  one  of  its  branches.  We  are  for 
King,  Lords,  and  Commons ;  and  though  not 
perhaps  exactly  in  that  order,  we  are  proud 
to  have  it  said  that  we  have  a  word  for  each 
in  its  turn ;  and  that,  in  asserting  the  rights 
of  one,  we  would  not  willingly  forget  those 
of  the  others:  Our  jealousy,  we  confess,  is 
greatest  of  those  who  have  the  readiest  means 
of  persuasion  ;  and  therefore,  we  are  generally 
•far  more  afraid  of  the  encroachments  of 
arbitrary  power,  under  cover  of  its  patron- 
age, and  the  general  love  of  peace,  security, 
and  distinction,  which  attract  so  strongly  to" 
the  region  of  the  Court,  than  of  the  usurpa- 
tions of  popular  violence.  But  we  are  for  au- 
thority, as  well  as  for  freedom.  We  are  for 
the  natural  and  wholesome  influence  of  .wealth 
and  rank,  and  the  veneration  which  belongs 
to  old  institutions,  without  which  no  govern- 
ment has  ever  had  either  stability  or  respect ; 
as  well  as  for  that  vigilance  of  popular  control, 
and  that  supremacy  of  public  opinion,  without 
which  none  could  be  long  protected  from 
abu^.  We  know  that,  when  pushed,  to  their 
ultimate  extremes,  those  principles  may  be 
said  to  be  in  contradiction.  But  the  escape 
from  inconsistency, is  secured  by  the  very  ob- 
vious precaution  of  stopping  short  of  such  ex- 
tremeis.  It  was  to  prevent  this,  in  fact,  that 
the  English  constitution,  and  indeed  all  good 
government  everywhere,  was  established; 
Every  thing  that  we  know  that  is  valuable  in 
the  prdinances  of  men,  or  admirable  in  the 
arrangements  of  Providence,  seems  to  depend 
on  a  compromise^  a  balance ;  or,  if  the  expres- 
sion is  thought  better,  on  a  conflict  and  strug- 
'  glei,  of  opposite  and  irreponcileable  principles. 
Virtue — ^society — life  itself,  and,  in  so  far  as 
we  can  see,  the  grand  movements  and  whole 
order  of  the  universe,  are  iiiaintEiined  only  by 
such  a'balance  or  contention. 

These,  we  are  afraid,  will  appear  but  idle 
truisms,  and  shallow,  pretexts  for  foolish  self- 
commendation,  No  one,  it  will  be  said,  is 
for  any  thing  but  the  British  constitution ;  and 
nobody  denies  that  it  depends  on  a  balance 
of  opposite  principles.  The  only  question  is, 
whether  that  balance  is  now  rightly  adjusted ; 
and  whether  the  Whigs  are  in~  the  proper 
central  position  for  correcting  its  obliquities. 
Now,  if  the  attacks  to  which  we  are  alluding 
had  been  reducible  to  such  a  principle  as  this, 
—if  we  had.  been  merely  accused,  by  our 
brethren  of  the  Westminster,  for  not  going  far 
enough  on  the  popular  side,  and  by  our  breth- 
ren of  the  Quarterly,  for  going  too  far, — we_ 
should  have  had  nothing  to  complain  of,  be- 
yond what  is  inseparable  from  all  party  con- 
tentions :  and  must  have  done  our  best  to  an- 
swer those  opposite  charges,  on  their  separate 
and  specific  merits,— taking  advaritage,  of 
course,  as  against  each,  of  the  authority  of  the 
other,  as  a  proof,  a  fortiori,  of  the  safety  of 
our  own  intermediate  position.  But  the  pe- 
culiarity of  our  present  case,  and  the  hardship 
which  alone  induces  us  to  complain  of  it  is, 
thatiAs  is  not  the  course  that  has  been  lately 
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followed  with  regard  to  us,— that  our  adver- 
saries have  efiected,  or  rather  pretended,  an 
unnatural  union  against  us,— and,  deserting 
not  pnly  the  old  rules  of  political  hostility, 
but,  as  it  humbly  appears  to  us,  their  own 
fundamental  principles,  have  combined  to  at- 
tack us,  on  the  new  and  distinct  ground  of 
our  moderation,— ^ot  because  we  are  opposed 
to  their  extreme  doctrines  respectively,  but 
because  we  are  not  extremely  opposed  to  them  ! 
—and,  affecting  a  generous  indulgence  and 
respect  for  those  who  are  diametrically  against 
them,  seem  actually  to  have  agreed  to  join 
forces  with  them,  to  run  down  those  who  stand 
peacefully  between,  and  would  gladly  efiect 
their  reconcilement.  We  understand  very 
well  the  feelings  whiph  lead  to  such  a  course 
of  proceeding;  but  we  are  not  the  less  con- 
vinced of  their  irjjustice, — and.  in  spite  of  all 
that  may  be  said  of  neutrals  in  civil  war,  or 
interlopers  in  matrimonial  quarrels,  we  still 
believe  that  the  Peacemakers  are  Blessed, — 
and.  that  they  who  seek  conscientiously  to 
moderate  the  pretensions  of  contending  fac- 
tions, are  more  likely  to  be  right  than  either 
of  their  opponents. 

The  natural,  and,  in  our  humble- judgment, 
the  very  important  function  of  a  middle  party 
is,  not  only  to  be  a  check,  but  a  bulwark  to 
both  those  that  are  more  decidedly  opposed; 
and  though  liable  not  to  be  very  well  lookeij 
on  by  either,  it  shoyild  only  be  very  obnoxious, 
we  should  think,  to  the  stronger,  or  those  who 
are  disposed  to  act  on  the  ofierisive.  To  them 
it  naturally  enough  presents  the  appearance 
of  an  advanced  post,  that  must  be  carried  be- 
fore the  main  battle  can  be  joined, — and  for 
the  assault  of  which  they  have  neither  the 
same  weapons,  the  same  advantages  of  posi- 
tion, nor  the  same  motives  of  action.  To  the 
weaker  party,  however.  Or  those  who  stand 
on  their  defence,  it  must,  or  at  least  should, 
always  be  felt  to  be  a  protection, — though  re- 
ceived probably  with  grudging  and  ill  grace, 
as  a  sort  of  half-faced  fellovpship,  yielded 
with  no  cordiality,  and  ready  enough  to  be 
withdrawn  if  separate  terms  can  be  made 
with  the  adversary.  With  this  scheme  of 
tactics  we  have  long  been  (familiar;  arid  for 
those  feelings  we  were  prepared.  But  it  is 
rather  too  much,  we  think,  when  those  who 
are  irreconcileably  hostile,  and  whose  oiily 
quarrel  with  us  is,  that  we  go  half  th§  length 
of  their  hated  opponents,; — have  the  face  to 
pretend  that  we  ate  more  justly  hateful  to 
them,  than  those  who  go  the  whole  length, — 
that  they  have  really  no  particular  quarrel 
with  those  who  are  beyond  up,  and  that  we, 
in  fact,  and  our  unhappy  mid-way.  position, 
are  the  only  obstacles  to  a  cordial  union  of 
those  whom  it  is,  in  truth,  onr  main  object  to 
reconcile  and  unite ! 

Nothing,  we  take  it,  can  be  so  plain  as  that 
this  is  a  hollow,  and,  in  truth,  very  flimsy 
pretext :  and  that  the  real  reason  of  the  ani- 
mosity with  which  we  are  honorrred  by  the 
more  eager  individuals  in  both  the  extreme 
parties  is,  that  we  afford  a  covering  and  a 
shelter  to  each^impede  the  assault  they  are 
impatient  mutually  to  make  on  each  other, 
3ti2 
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and  take  away  from  them  the  means  of  that 
direct  onset,  by  which  the  sanguine  in  both 
hosts  imagine  they  might  at  once  achieve  a 
decisive  victory.  If  there  were  indeed  no 
belligerents,  it  is  plain  enough  that  there  could 
be  no  neutrals  and  no  mediators.  If  there 
was  no  natural  war  between  Democracy  and 
Monarchy,  no  true  ground  of  discord  between 
Tories  and  Radical  Reformers — we  admit 
there  would  be  no  vocation  for  Whigs :  for  the 
true  definition  of  that  party,  as  matters  now 
stand  in  England,  is,  that  it  is  a  middle  party, 
between  the  two  extremes  of  high  monarchical 
principles  on  the  one  hand,  and  extremely 
popular  principles  on  the  other.  It  holds  no 
peculiar  opinions,  that  we  are  aware  of,  on  any 
other  points  of  policy,— ^and  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  can  doubt,  and  no  man  of  common 
candour  deny,  that  it  differs  from  each  of  the 
other  parties  on  the  very  grounds  on  which 
they  differ  from  ea,ch  other, — the  only  distinc- 
tion being  that  it  does  not  differ  so  widely. 

Can  any  thing  be  so  preposterous  as  a  pre- 
tended truce  between  two  belligerents,  in 
order  that  they  may  fall  jointly  upon  those 
who  are  substantially  neutral  ? — a  dallying 
and  coquetting  with  mortal  enemies,,  for  the 
purpose  of  gaining  a  supposed  advantage  over 
those  who  are  to  a  great  extent  friends  1  Yet 
this  is  the  course  that  has  recently  been  fol- 
lowed, and  seems  still  to  be  pursued.  It  is 
now  some  time  since  the  thorough  Reformers 
began  to  make  awkward  love  to  the  Royalists, 
by  pretending  to  bewail  the  obscuration  which 
the  Throne  had  suffered  from  the  usurpations 
of  Parliamentary  influence^ — the  curtailment 
of  the  Prerogative  by  a  junto  of  ignoble  bo- 
roughmongers,  —  and  the  thraldom  in  which 
the  Sovereign  was  held  by  those  vrho  were 
truly  his  creatures.  Since  that  time,  the  more 
prevailing  tone  has  been,  to  sneer  at  the  Whig 
aristocracy,  and  to  declaim,  with  all  the  bit- 
terness of  real  fear  and  affected  contempt,  on 
the  practical  insignificance  of  men  of  fortune 
and  talents,  who  are  neither  Loyal  nor  Popu- 
lar— and,  at  the  same  time,  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  complimenting  the  Tory  possessors 
of  power,  for  every  act  of  liberality,  which 
had  been  really  forced  upon  them  by  those 
very  Whigs  whom  they  refuse  to  acknowledge 
as  even  co-Operating  in  the  cause  !  The  high 
Tory  or  Court  party  have,  in  substance,  played 
the  same  ganie.  They  have  not  indeed  af- 
fected, so  barefacedly,  an  entire  sympathy,  or 
very  tender  regard  for  their  radical  allies :  but 
they  have  acted  on  the  same  principle.  They 
have  echoed  and  adopted  the  absurd  fiction 
of  the  unpopularity  of  the  Whigs, — and,  speak- 
ing with  affected  indulgence  of  the  excesses 
into  which  a  generous  love  of  liberty  may  oc- 
casionally hurry  the  ignorant  and  unthinking, 
have  reserved  all  their  severity,  unfairness, 
and  intolerance,  for  the  more  moderate  oppo- 
nents with  whose  reasonings  they  find  it  more 
difficult  to  cope,  and  whose  motives  and  true 
position  in  the  country,  they  are  therefore  so 
eagef  to  misrepresent. 

Now,  though  all  this  maybe  natural  enough 
in  exasperated  disputants,  who  are  apt  to 
ivreak  their  vengeance  on  whatever  is  most 


within  their  reach,  it  is  not  the  less  ur  fair  an! 
unworthy  in  itself,  nor  the  less  shoitsighted 
and  ungTateful  in  the  parties  who  are  gTiilty 
of  it.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  it 
is  substantially  to  this  calumniated  and  mu- 
tually reviled  Whig  party,, or  to  those  who  act 
on  its  principles,  that  the  country  is  truly  in- 
debted for  its  peace  and  its  constitution, — and 
one  at  least,  if  not  both  of  the  extreme  par- 
ties, for  their  very  existence !  If  there  were 
no  such  middle  body,  who  saw  ,  faults  and 
merits  in  both,  and  could  not  consent  to  the 
unqualified  triumph  or  unqualified  extirpation 
of  either — if  the  whole  population  of  the 
country  was  composed  of  >  intolerant  Tories 
and  fiery  reformers, — of  such  spirits,  in  short, 
to  bring  the  matter  to  a  plain  practical  bear- 
ing, as  the  two  hostile  parties  have  actually 
chosen,  and  now  support  as  their  leaders  and 
spokesmen,  does  any  man  imagine  that  its 
peace  or  its  (constitution  could  be  maintained 
for  a  single  year'?  On  such  a  supposition,  it 
is  plain  that  they  must  enter  immediately  on 
an  active,  uncompromising,  relentless  con- 
tention ;  and,  after  a  short  defying  parlej', 
must,  by  force  or  fear,  effect  the  entire  sub- 
version of  one  or  the  other ;  and  in  either  case, 
a  complete  revolution  and  dissolution  of  the 
present  constitution  and  principle  of  govern- 
ment. Compromise,  upon  that  supposition, 
we  conceive,  must  be  utterly  out  of  the  ques- 
tion; as  well  as  the  limitation  of  the  contest 
to  words,  either  of  reasoning  or  of  abuse. 
They  would  be  at  each  other's  ThroalSj  before 
the  end  of  the  year !  or,  if  there  was  any  com- 
promise, what  could  it  be,  but  a  compromise 
on  the  middle  ground  of  Whiggism  t — a  vir- 
tual conversion  of  a  majority  of  those  very 
combatants,  who  are  now  supposed  so  to  hate 
and  disdain  them,  to  the  creed  of  that  mod- 
erate and  liberal  party  1 

What  is  it,  then,  that  prevents  such  a  mor- 
tal conflict  from  taking  place  at  the  present 
moment  between  those  who  represent  them- 
sent  themselves  respectively,  as  engrossing 
all  the  principle  and  all  the  force  of  the 
country  "i  what,  but  the  fact,  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  population  do  not  in  reality  be- 
long to  either ;  but  adhere,  and  are  known  to 
adhere,  to  those  moderate  opinions,  for  the 
profession  of  which  the  Whigs,  and  their  ad- 
vocates are  not  dnly  covered  with  the  obloquy 
of  those  whom  they  save  from  the  perils  of 
such  frightful  extremities,  but  are  preposter- 
ously supposed  to  have  mcurred  the  dislike 
of  those  with  whom  in  fact  they  are  identified, 
and  to  whom  they  belong  ?    . 

And  this  leads  us  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
second  grand  position  of  the  Holy  Allies, 
against  whom  we  are  now  called  to  defend 
ourselves,  that  the  Whigs  are  not  only  incon- 
sistent and  vacillating  in  their  doctrines,  but, 
in  consequence  of  that  vice  or  error,  are,  in 
fact,  weak,  unpopular,  and  despised  iri  the 
country.  The  very  circumstance  of  their  being 
felt  to  be  so  formidable  as  to  require  this 
strange  alliance  to  make  head  against  them, 
and  to  force  their  opponents  to  intermit  all 
other  contests,  and  expend  on  them  excln 
sively  the  whole  treasures  of  their  sophistr) 
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and  abuse,  might  go  far,  we  think,  to  refute 
this  desperate  allegation.  But  a  very  short 
resumption  of  the  principles  we  have  just 
been  unfolding  will  show  that  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  true. 

We  reckon  as  Whigs,  in  this  question,  all 
those  who  are  not  disposed  to  go  the  length 
of  either  of  the  extreme  parties  who  would 
now  divide  the  country  between  them, — all, 
in  other  words,  -who  wish  the  Government  to 
be  substantially  more  popular  than  it  is,  or  is 
tending  to  be — but,  at  the  same  time,  to  re- 
tain more  aristocratioal  influence,  and  more 
deference  to  authority,  than  the  Radical  Re- 
formers'will  tolerate : — and,  we  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say,  that  so  far  from  being  weak  or 
inconsiderable  in  the  country,  we  are  perfectly 
convinced  that,  amon^  the  educated  classes, 
which  now  embrace  a  very  large  proportion 
of  the  whole,  it  greatly  outnumbers  brfth  the 
others  put  together.  It  should  always  be 
recollected,  that  a  middle  party  like  this  is 
invariably  much  stronger,  as  well  as  more 
determined  and  forinidabie,  than  it -appears. 
Extreme  doctrines  always  make  the  most 
noise.  'Ihey  lead  most  to  vehemence,  pas- 
sion, and  display, — they  are  inculcated  with 
most  clamour  and  exaggeration,  and  excite 
the  greatest  alarm.  In  this  way  we  hear  of 
them  most  frequently  and  loudly.  But  they 
are  not,  upon  that  account,  the  most  widely 
spread  or  generally  adopted ; — and,  in  an  en- 
lightened country,  where  there  are  two  oppo- 
siie  kinds  of  extravagance  thus  trumpeted 
abroad  together,  they  serve  in  a  good  degree 
as  correctives  to  each  other;  and  the  great 
body  of  the  people  will  almost  inevitably  set- 
tle into  a  middle  or  moderate  opinion.  The 
champions,  to  be  sure,  and  ambitious  leaders 
on  each  side,  will  probably  only  be  exasperat- 
ed into  greater  bitterness  and  greater  confi- 
dence, by  the  excitement  of  their  contention. 
— But  the  greater  part  of  the  lookers-on  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive  that  mutual  wounds 
have  been  inflicted,  g.nd  mutual  infirmities 
revealed,  —  and  the  continuance  and  very 
fierceness  of  the  combat  is  apt  to  breed  a 
general  opinion,  that  neither  party  is  right,  to 
the  height  of  their  respective  pretensions; 
and  that  truth  and  justice  can  only  be  satis- 
fied by  large  and  mutual  concessions. 

Of  the  two  parties — the  Thorough  Reformers 
are  most  indebted  for  an  appearance  of  greater 
strength  than  they  actually  possess,  to  their 
own  boldness  and  activity,  and  the  mere  curi- 
osity it  excites  among  the  idle,  co-operating 
with  the  sounding  alarms  of  their  opponents, 
—while  the  high  Tories  owe  the  same  advan- 
tage in  a  greater  degree  to  the  quiet  effect  of 
their  influence  and  wealth,  and  to  that  pru- 
dence which  leads  so  many,  who  in  their 
hearts  are  against  them,  to  keep  their  opmions 
to  themselves,  till  some  opportunity  can  be 
found  of  declaring  them  with  efi'ect.  Both, 
however,  are  conscious  that  they  owe  much 
to  such  an  illusion,— and  neither,  accordmgly, 
has  courage  to  venture  on  those  measures  to 
which  they  would  infallibly  resort,  if  they 
trusted  to  their  apparent;  as  an  actual  or  ava,il- 
able  strength.    The  Tones,  who  have  the  ad- 


ministration in  some  measure  in  their  hands, 
would  be  glad  enough  to  put  down  all  popu- 
lar interference,  whether  by  assemblies,  by 
speech,  or  by  writing ;  and,  in  fact,  only  allow 
the  law  to  be  as  indulgent  as  it  is,  and  its  ad- 
ministration to  be  so  much  more  indulgent, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  would  not  be  sup- 
ported in  more   severe  measures,  either  by 
public  opinion  without,  or  even  by  their  own 
majorities  within  the  walls  of  the  Legislature. 
They  know  very  well  that  a  great  part  of  their 
adherents  are  attached  to  "ihem  by  no  other 
tie  than  that  of  their  own  immediate  interest, 
— and  that,  even  among  them  as  they  now 
stand,  they  could  command  at  least  as  large 
a  following  for  Whig  measures  as  for  Tory 
measures,  if  only  proposed  by  an  admiiiistra- 
tion  of  as  much  apparent  stabihty.     It  is  not 
necessary,  indeed,  to  go  farther  than  to  the 
common  conversation   of  the  more  open  or 
careless  of  those  who  vote  and  act  among  the 
Tories,  to  be  satisfied,  that  a  very  large  pro- 
portion, indeed,  of  those  who  pass  under  that 
title,  are  what  we  should  call  really  Whigs  in 
heart  and  conviction,  andsare  ready  to  declare 
themselves  such,  on  the  first  convenient  op- 
portunity.    With  regard  to  the  Radical  Re- 
formers, again,  very  little  more,  we  think,  can 
be  necessary  to  show  their,  real  weakness  in 
the  country,  than  to  observe  how  very  few 
votes  they  ever  obtain  at  an  election,  even  in 
the  most  open  boroughs,  and  the  most  popu- 
lous and  independent  counties.   We  count  foi 
nothing  in  this  question  the  mere  physical 
force  which  may  seem  to  be  arrayed  on  theii 
side  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  on  occa- 
sions of  distress  and  sufiering ;  though,  if  tliey 
felt  that  they  had  even   this  permanently  at 
their  command,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  not  have  more  nominations  of  parlia- 
mentary attorneys,  and  more  steady  and  im- 
posing exhibitions  of  their  strength  and  union. 
■  At  the  present  moment,  then,  we  are  per- 
suaded that  the  proper  Whig  party  is  in  reality 
by  much  the  largest  and  the  steadiest  in  the 
country  ;  and  we  are  also  convinced,  that  it  is 
in  a  course  of  rapid  increase.     The  effect  of 
all  long-continued  discussion  is  to  disclose 
flaws  in  all  sweeping  arguments,  and  to  mul- 
tiply exceptions  to  all  general  propositions — 
to  discountenance  extravagance,  in  short,  to 
abate  confidence  and  intolerance,  and  thus  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  liberal  compromise  and 
mutual  concession.    Even  those  who  continue 
to  think  that  all  the  reason  is  exclusively  on 
their  side,  can  scarcely  hope , to  convert  their 
opponents,  except  by  degrees.   Some  fevif  rash 
and  fiery  spirits  may  contrive  to  pass  from  one 
extreme  to  the  other,  without  going  through 
the  middle.    But  the  common  course  undoubt- 
edly is  different ;  and  therefore  vi'e  are  entitled 
to  reckon,  that  every  one  who  is  detached  from 
the  Tory  or  the  Radical  faction,  will  make  a 
stage  at  least,  or  half-way  house,  of  Whiggism ; 
and  may  probably  be  induced,  by  the  comfort 
and  respectability  of  the  establishment,  to  re- 
main :  As  the  temperate  regions  of  the  earth 
are  found  to  detain  the  greater  part  of  those 
who  have  been  induced  to  fly  from  the  heats 
of  the  Equator,  or  the  rigours  of  the  Pole. 
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Though  it  is  natural  enongh,  therefore,  for 
those  who  hold  extreme  opinions,  to  depreciate 
the  weight  and  power  of  those  who  talfe  their 
station  between  them,  it  seems  sufficiently 
certain,  not  only  that  their  position  must  at  all 
times  be  the  safest  and  test,  but  that  it  is  des- 
tined ultimately  to  draw  to  itself  all  that'  is 
truly  of  any  considerable  weight  upon  either 
hand ;  and  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  the  con- 
stant and  growing  force  of  this  central  attrac- 
tion, that  inflames  the  animosity  of  those 
whose  irnportance  would  be  lost  by  the  con- 
vergence. For  our  own  part,  at  least,  we  are 
satisfied,  and  we  believe  the  party  to  which 
we  belong  is  satisfied,  both  with  the  degree 
of  influence  and  respect  which  we  possess  in 
the  country,  and  with  tlie  prospects  which, 
■we  think,  upon  reasonable  grounds,  we  may 
entertain'of  its  increase.  In  assuming  to  our- 
selves the  character  of  a  middle  party,  we 
conceive  that  we  are  merely  stating  a  fact, 
which  cannot  well  be  disputed  on  the  present 
occasion,  as  it  is  assumed  by  both  those  who 
are  now  opposed  to  us,  as  the  main  ground  of 
their  common  attack ;  and  almost  all  that  we 
have  said  follows  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  this  assumption.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  thing,  we  cannot  go  to  either  of  the  ex- 
treme parties;  and  neither  of  them  can  make 
any  movement  to  increase  their  popularity  and 
substantial  power,  without  coming  nearer  to 
us.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  before  concluding, 
to  state,  that  though  we  do  occupy  a  position 
between  the  intolerant  Tories  and  the  thorough 
Reformers,  we  conceive  that  we  are  consider- 
ably nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former.  In 
our  principles,  indeed,  and  the  ends  at  which 
we  aim,  we  do  not  materially  diff'er  from  what 
is  professed  by  the  more  sober  among  them ; 
though  we  require  more  caution,  more  securi- 
ties, more  exceptions,  more  temper,  and  more 
time. 

That  is  the  difference  of  our  theories.  In 
j)ractice,  we  have  no  doubt,  we  shall  all  have 
time  enough : — For  it  is  the  lot  of  England, 
we  have  little  doubt,  to  be  ruled  in  the  main 
by  what  will  be  called  a  Tory  party,  for  as 
long  a  period  as  we  can  now  look  forward  to 
with  any  great  distinctaess — by  a  Tory  party, 
however,  restrained  more  and  more  in  its  pro- 
pensities, by  the  growing  influence  of  Whig 
principles,  and  the  enlightened  vigilance  of. 
that  party,  both  in  Parliament  and  out  of  it ; 
and  now  and  then  admonished,  by  a  temporary 
expulsion^  of  the  necessity  of  a  still  greater 
conformity  with  the  progress  of  liberal  opin- 
ions, than  could  be  spontaneously  obtained. 
The  inherent  spiriL  however,  of  monarchy, 
and  the  natural  effect  of  long  possession  of 
liower,  will  secure,  we  apprehend,  for  a  con- 


siderable time,  the  general  sway  of  men  pro- 
fessing Tory  principles ;  and  their  speedy  res 
toration,  when  driven  for  a  season  from  theii 
places  by  disaster  or  general  discontent :  and 
the  Whigs,  during  the  same  period,  must  con- 
tent themselves  with  preventing  a  great  deal 
of  evil,  and  seeing  the  good  which  they  had 
suggested  tardily  and  imperfectly  effected,  by 
those  who  will  take  the  credit  of  originating 
what  they  had  long  opposed,  and  only  at  last 
adopted  with  reluctance  and  on  compulsion: 
It  is  not  a  very  brilliant  prospect,  perhaps,  nor 
a  very  enviable  lot.  But  we  believe  it  to  be 
what  awaits  us ;  and  we  embrace  it,  not  only 
cheerfully)  but  with  thankfulness  and  pride — 
thankfulness,  that  we  are  enabled  to  do  even 
so  much  for  the  good  and  the  liberties  of  our 
country — and  pride,  that  in  thus  seeking  hex 
service,  we  cannot  well  be  suspected  of  selfish 
or  mercenary  views. 

The  thorough  Reformers  never  can  be  in 
power  in  this  country,  but  by  means  of  an  ac- 
tual revolution.  The  Whigs  may,  and  occa- 
sionally will,  without  any  disturbance  to  its 
peace.  But  these  occasions  might  be  multi- 
plied, and  the  good  that  must  attend  them' 
accelerated  and  increased,  if  the  Reformers, 
aware  of  the  hopelessness  of  their  separate 
cause,  would  throw  their  weight  into  the  scale 
of  the  Whigs,  and  so  far  modify  their  preten- 
sions as  to  make  it  safe  or  practicable  to  sup- 
port them.  The  Whigs,  we  have  already 
said,  cannot  come  to  them ;  both  because 
they  hold  some  of  their  principles,  and  thei. 
modes  of  asserting  them,  to  be  not  merely  un- 
reasonable, but  actually  dangerous :  and  be- 
cause, by  their  adoption,  they  would  at  once 
hazard  much  mischief,  and  unfit  themselves 
for  the  good  service  they  pow  perform.  But 
the  Reformers  may  very  well  come  to  the 
Whigs ;  both  because  they  can  practically  do 
nothing  (peaceably)  for  themselves,  and  be- 
cause the  measures  which  they  might  occa- 
sionally enable  the  Whigs  to  carry,  though 
not  in  their  eyes  unexceptionable  or  sufficient, 
must  yet  appear  to  them  better  than  those  of 
the  Tories — which  is  the  only  attainable  al- 
ternative. This  accordingly,  we  are  persuad- 
ed, will  ultima,fely  be  the  result;  and  is  al- 
ready, we  have  no  doubt,  in  a  course  of' 
, accomplishment; — and,  taken  along  with 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  all  that  is  offen- 
sive in  Tory  pretensions,  and  the  silent  adop- 
tion of  most  of  the  Whig  principles,  even 
by  those  who  continue  to  disclaim  the  name, 
will  effect  almost  all  that  sober  lovers  of  their' 
country  can  expect,  for  the  security  of  her 
liberties,  and  the  final  extinction  of  all  ex- 
treme parties,  in  the  liberal  moderation  of 
Whiggism. 
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One  great  staple  of  this  book  is  a  vehe- 
ment, and,  we  really  think,  a  singularly  un- 
just  attack,  on  the  principles  of  this  Journal. 
Yet  we  take  part,  on  the  whole,  with  the  au- 
thor : — and  heartily  wish  him  success  in  the 
great  object  of  vindicating  his  country  from 
unmerited  aspersions,  and  trying  to  make  us, 
in  -England,  ashamed  of  the  vices  and  defects 
which  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  point  out  in 
our  national  character  and  institutions.  In  this 
part  of  the  design  we  cordially  concur — and 
shall  at  all  times  be  glad  to  co-operate.  But 
there  is  another  part  of  it,  and  we  are  sorry  to 
say  a  principal  and  avowed  part,  of  which  we 
cannot  speak  in  terms  of  too  strong  regret  and 
reprobation — and  that  is,  a  design  to  excite 
and  propagate  among  his  countrymen,  a  gene- 
ral animosity  to  the  British  name,  by  way  of 
counteracting,  or  rather  revenging,  the  ani- 
mosity which  he  very  erroneously  supposes 
to  be  generally  entertained  by  the  English 
agairist  them. 

That  this  is,  in  itself,  and  under  any  circuin- 
Btances,  an  unworthy,  an  unwise,  and  even  a 
criminal  object,  we  think  we  could  demon- 
strate to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Walsh  hini- 
self,  and  .all  his  reasonable  adherents;  but  it 
is  better,  perhaps,  to  endeavour,  in  the  first 
place,  to  correct  the  misapprehensions,  and 
dispel  the  delusions  in  which  this  disposition 
has  its  foundation,  and,  at  all  events,  to  set 
them  the  example  of  perfect  good  humour  and 
fairness,  in  a  discussion  where  the  parties 
perhaps  will  never  be  entirely  agreed ;  and 
where  those  who  are  now  to  be  heard  have  the 
strongest  conviction  of  having  been  injuriously- 
misrepresented.     If  we  felt  any  soreness,  in- 


•  There  is  no  one  feeling-shaving  public  con- 
Gerna  for  ita  object — with  which  I  have  been  ao 
Jong  and  so  deeply  impressed,  as  that  of  the  vast 
importance  of  our  maintaining  frietidly,  and  even 
cordial  relations,  with  the  free,  powerful,  moral,  and 
induatrious  Slates  of  America:— a  condition  upon 
which  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  not  only  our  own 
Freedom  and  prosperity,  but  that  of  the  better  parr 
of  the  world,  will  ultimately  be  found  to  be  more 
and  more  dependent.  I  give  the  first  place,  there- 
fore, in  this  concluding  division  of  the  work,  to  an 
earnest  and  somewhat  importunate  exhortation  tn 
this  effect— which  I  believe  produced  some  impres- 
sion at  the  time,-  and  I  trust  may  still  help  forward 
'be  good  end  to  which  it  was  directed. 


deed,  on  the  score  of  this  author's  imputa- 
tions, or  had  'any  desire  to  lessen  the  just  effect 
of  his  representations,  it  would  have  been 
enough  for  us,  we  believe,  to  have  let  them 
alone.  For,'  without  some  such  help  as  ours, 
the  work  really  does  not  seem  calculated  to 
make  any  great  impression  in  this  qualrter  of 
the  world.  It  is  not  only,  as  the  author  has 
hirnself  ingenuously  observed  of  it,  a  very 
"  cl-umsy  book,"  heavily  written  and  abomina- 
bly printed, — but  the  only  material  part  of  it 
—the  only  part  about  which  anybody  can  now 
be  supposed  to  care  much,  either  here  or  in 
America^ — is  overlaid  and  buried  under  a 
huge  mass  of  historical  compilation,  which 
would  have  little  chance  of  attracting  readers 
at  the  present  moment,  even  if  much  better 
digested  than  it  is  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  substantial  question  is,  what  has  been 
the  true  character  and  condition  of  the  United 
States  since  they  became  an  independent  na- 
tion,— and  what  is  likely  to  be  their  condition 
in  future'?  And  to  elucidate  this  question, 
the  leamed  author  has  thought  fit  to  premise 
about  two  hundred  very  close-printed  pages, 
upon  their  merits  as  colonies,  and  the  harsh 
treatment  they  then  received  from  the  mother 
country  !  Of  this  large  historicar sketch,  we 
cannot  say,  either  that  it  is  very  correctly 
drawn,  or  very  faithfully  coloured.  It  pre- 
sents us  with  no  connected  narrative,  or  inter- 
esting deduction  nf  events-^but  is,  in  truth,  a 
mere  heap  of  indigested  quotations  from  com- 
mon books,  of  good  and  bad  authority— inar- 
tifioially  cemented  together  by  a  loose  and 
angry  commentary.  We  are  not  aware,  in- 
deed, that  there  are  in  this  part  of  the  work 
either  any  new  statements,  or  any  new  views 
or  opinions;  the  facts  being  tnostly  taken 
from  Chalmers'  Annals,  and  Burke's  ECiropean 
Settlements;  and  the  authorities  for  the  good 
conduct  and  ill  treatment  of  the  colonies, 
being  chiefly  the  Parliamentary  Debates  and 
Brougham's  Colonial  Policy. 

But,  in  good  truth,  these  histonca.  recollec- 
tions will  go  but  a  little  way  in  determining 
that  great  pi-actical  and  most  important  ques- 
tion, which  it  is  Mr.  W.'s  intention,  as  wpII 
as  ours,  to  discuss^-What  are,  and  what  oueht 
to  be,  the  dispositions  of  England  and  Ameri- 
ca towards  each  other  ?  And  the  general  facts 
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as  to  the  first  settlements  and  colonial  history 
of  the  latter,  in  so  far  as  they  bear  upon  this 
question,  really  do  not  admit  of  much  dispute. 
The  most  important  of  those  settlemeiits  were 
unquestionably  founded  by  the,  friends  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty — who,  though  somewhat 
precise  and  puritanical,  and  we  must  add,  not 
a  little  intolerant,  were,  in  the  main,  a  sturdy 
and  sagacious  race  of  people,  not  readily  to 
be  cajoled  out  of  the  blessings  they  had  sought 
through  so  many  sacrifices;  and  ready  at  all 
limes  manfully  and  resolutely  to  assert  them 
against  all  invaders.  As  to  the  mother  coun- 
try, again,  without  claiming  for  her  any  ro- 
mantic tenderness  or  generosity  towards  those 
hardy  offsets,  we  think  we  may  say,  that  she 
oppressed  and  domineered  over  them  much 
less  than  any  other  modern  nation  has  done 
over  any  such  settlements — that  she  allowed 
them,  for  the  most  part,  hberal  charters  and 
constitutions,  and  was  kind  enough  to  leave 
them  very  much  to  themselves;— and  although 
she  did  manifest,  now  and  then,  a  disposition 
to  encroach  on  their  privileges,  their  rights 
were,  on  the  whole,  very  tolerably  respected 
— so  that  they  grew  up  undoubtedly  to  a  state 
of  much  prosperity  and  a  familiarity  with 
freedom  in  all  its  divisions,  which  was  not 
only  without  parallel  in  any  similar  establish- 
ment, but  probably  would  not  have  been  at- 
tained had  they  been  earlier  left  to  their  own 
guidance  and  protection.  This  is  all  that  we 
ask  for  England,  on  a  review  of  her  colonial 
policy,  and  her  conduct  before  the  war;  and 
this,  we  think,  no  candid  and  well-informed 
person  can  reasonably  refuse  her. 

As  to  the  War  itself,  the  motives  in  which 
it  originated,  and  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
carried  on,  it  cannot  now  be  necessary  to  say 
any  thing — or,  at  least,  when  we  say  that  hav- 
ing once  been  begun,  we  think  that  it  termi- 
nated as  the  friends  of  Justice  and  Liberty 
must  have  wished  it  to  terminate,  we  con- 
ceive that  Mr.  Walsh  can  require  no  other 
explanation.  That  this  result,  however,  should 
have  left  a  soreness  upon  both  sides,  and 
especially  on  that  which  had  not  been  soothed 
by  success,  is  what  all  men  must  have  ex- 
pected. But,  upon  the  whole,  we  firmly  be- 
live  that  this  was  far  slighter  and  less  durable 
than  has  generally  been  imagined ;  and  was 
likely  very  speedily  to  have  been  entirely  ef- 
faced, by  those  ancient  recollections  of  kind- 
ness and  kindred  which  could  not  fail  to  recur, 
and  by  that  still  more  powerful  feeling,  to 
which  every  day  was  likely  to  add  strength, 
of  their  common  interests,  as  free  and  as  com- 
mercid  countries,  and  of  the  substantial  con- 
formity of  their  national  character,  and  of 
Iheir  sentiments  upon  most  topics  of  public 
and  of  private  right.  The  healing  operation, 
however,  of  these  causes  was  unfortunately 
thwarted  and  retarded  by  the  heats  that  rose 
oui.  of  the  French  revolution,  and  the  new  in- 
terests and  new  relations  which  it  appeared 
for  a  time  to  create : — And  the  hostilities  in 
which  we  were  at  last  involved  with  America 
herself — though  the  opinions  of  her  people,  as 
well  as  our  own,  were  deeply  divided  upon 
both  questions — served  still  further  to  embit- 


ter the  general  feeling,  and  to  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  animosities  that  ought  not  to  have 
been  so  long  remembered.  At  last  came  peace, 
— and  the  spirit,  we  verily  believe,  but  unfor- 
tunately not  the  prosperity  of  peace ;  and  the 
distresses  and  commercial  embarrassments  of 
both  countries  threw  both  into  bad  humour ; 
and  unfortunately  hurried  both  into  a  system 
of  jealous  and  illiberal  policy,  by  which  that 
bad  humour  was  aggravated,  and  received  an 
unfortunate  direction. 

In  this  exasperated  state  of  the  national 
temper,  and  \ve  do  think,  too  much  under  its 
influence,  Mr.  Walsh  has  now  thought  him- 
self called  upon  to  vindicate  his  country  from 
the  aspersions  of  English  writers ;  and  after 
arraigning  them,  generally,  of  the  most  in- 
credible ignorance,  and  atrocious  malignity, 
he  proceeds  to  state,  that  the  Edineuegh  and 
QuARTEKLY  Ecviows,  in  particular,  have  been 
incessantly  labouring  to  traduce  the  character 
of  America,  and  have  lately  broken  out  into 
such  "  excesses  of  obloquy,"  as  can  no  longer 
be  endured ;  and,  in  particular,  that  the  pros^ 
peot  of  a  large  emigration  to  the  United  States 
has  thrown  us  all  into  such  "  paroxysrfls  of 
spite  and  jealousy,"  that  we  have  engaged  in 
a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation  that  sets 
truth  and  consistency  alike  at  defiance.  To 
counteract  this  nefarious  scheme,  Mr.  W.  has 
taken  the  field — not  so  much  to  refute  as  to 
retort — not  for  the  purpose  of  pointing  out  our 
errors,  or  exposing  our  unfairness,,but,  rather, 
if  we  understand  him  aright,  of  retaliating  on 
us  the  unjust^  abuse  we  have  been  so  long  pour- 
ing on  others.  In  his  preface,  accordingly,  he 
fairly  avows  it  to  be  his  ratention  to  act  on  the 
offensive — to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's 
quarters,  and  to  make  reprisals  upon  the  hon- 
our and  character  of  England,  in  revenge  for 
the  insults  which,  he  will  have  it,  her  writers 
have  heaped  on  his  country.  He  therefore 
proposes  to  point  out,— not  the  natural  com- 
plexion, or  genuine  features,  but  '•  the  sores 
and  blotches  of  the  British  nation,"  to  the 
scorn  and  detestation  of  his  countrymen ;  and 
having  assumed,  that  it  is  the  "  intention  of 
Great  Britain  to  educate  her  youth  in  senti- 
ments of  the  most  rancorous  hostility  to  Amer- 
ica," he  assures  us,  that  this  design  will,  and 
must  he  met  with  corresponding  sentiments,  on 
his  side  of  the  water ! 

Now,  though  we  cannot  applaud  the  gen- 
erosity, or  even  the  common  humanity  'of 
these  sentiments — though  we  think  that  the 
American  -government  and  people,  if  at  all 
deserving  of  the  eulogy  which  Mr.  W.  has 
here  bestowed  upon  them,  might,  like  Crom- 
well, have  felt  ihemselves  too  strong  to  care 
about  paper  shot — and  though  we  cannot  but 
feel  that  a  more  temperate  and  candid  tone 
would  have  carried  more  weight,  ac.  (veil  as 
more  magnanimity  with  it,  we  must  yet  begin 
by  admitting,  that  America  has  cause  of  com- 
plaint ; — and  that  nothing  can  be  more  despi- 
cable and  disgusting,  than  the  scurrility  with 
which  she  has  been  assailed  by  a  portiori  of 
the  press  of  this  country — and  that,  disgrace- 
ful as  these  publications  are,  they  speali:  the 
sense,  if  not  of  a  considerable,  at  least  of  a 
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conspicuous  and  active  party  in,  the  nation.* 
All  thiis,  and  naore  than  this,  we  have  no  wish, 
and  no  intention  to  deny.  But  we  do  wish 
most  anxiously  to  impress  upon  Mr.  W.  and 
his  adherents;  to  beware  how  they  believe 
that  this  party  speaks  the  sense  of  the  British 
Nation — or  that  their  sentiments  on  this,  or  on 
many  other  occasions,  are  in  any  ^degree  in 
accordance  with  -those  of  the  great  body  of 
our  people.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
nation,  numerically  considered',  and  a  still 
larger  majority  of  the  intelligent  and  enlight- 
ened persons  whose  influence  and  authority 
cannot  fail  in  the  long  run  to  govern  her  coun- 
cils, would  disclaim  ail  sympathy  withtany 
part  of  these  opinions ;  and  actually  look  on 
the  miserable  libels  in  question,  not  only  with 
the  scorn  and  disgust  to  which  Mr.  W.  would 
consign  them,  but  with  a  sense  of  shalne  from 
■which  his  situation  fortunately  exempts  him, 
and  a  sorrow  and  regret,  of  which  unfortu- 
nately he  seems  too  little  susceptible. 

It  is  a  fact  which  can  require  no  proof,  even 
in  America,  that  there  is  a  party  in  this  coun- 
try not  friendly  to  political  liberty,  and  deci- 
dedly hostile  to  all  extension  of  popular  rights, 
— which,  if  it  does  not  grudge  to  its  own  peo- 
ple the  powers  and  privileges  which  are  be- 
stowed on  them  by  the  Constitution,  is  at  least 
for  confining  their  exercise  within  the  narrow- 
est limits— which  never  thinks  the  peace  and 
well-being  of  society  in  danger  from  any  thing 
but  popular  encroachments,  and  holds  the 
bnly  safe  or  desirable  government  to  be  that 
of  a  pretty  pure  and  unincumbered  Monarchy, 
supported  by  a  vast  revenue  and  a  powerful 
army,  and  obeyed  by  a  people  just  enlightened 
enough  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  but  no 
way  curious  as  to  questions  of  right  —  and 
never  presuming  to  judge  of  the  conduct  of 
their  superiors. 

Now,  it  is  quite  true  that  this  Party  dishkes 
America,  and  is  apt  enough  to  decry  and  in- 
sult her.  Its  adherents  never  have  forgiven 
the  success  of  her  war  of  independence— the 
loss  of  a  nominal  sovereignty,  or  perhaps  of  a 
real  power ^f  vexing  and  oppressing— her 
supposed  rivalry  in  trade— and,  above  all,  the 
happiness  and  tranquillity  which  she  now 
enjoys  under  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment. Such  a  spectacle  of  democratical  pros- 
perity is  unspeakably  mortifying  to  their  high 
monarchical  principles,  and  is  easily  imagined 
to  be  dangerous  to  their  security.  Their  first 
wish,  and;  for  a  time,  their  darling  hope,  was, 
that  the  infant  States  would  quarrel  among 
themselves,  and  be  thankful  to  be  again  re- 


*  'I'hinirs  hre  mtich. mfiiided  in  ihis  respect  since 
1820 ;  persons  of  rank  and  influence  m  this  couniry 
BOW  speaking  of  America,  in  private  as  well  as  in 
puhiic,  with  infi'.itely  greater  respect  and  triend  i- 
nes3  than  was  then  common  ;  and  evincing.  1  Ihink, 
a  liiore  general  desire  to  be  courteous  to  individuals 
of  that  naiion,  than  lo  foreigners  of  any  other  de- 
scription. There  are  ■still,  however,  publications 
among  us,  and  some  proceeding  from  quarters 
where  I  should  not  have  looked  for  them,  Ihat  con- 
tinue  to  keep  up  the  tone  alluded  to  m  the  text,  and 
consequenily  to  do  mischief,  which  it  is  still  a  duty 
iherefofe  to  endeavour  to  counteract. 


ceived  under  our  protection,  as  a  refuge  from 
military  despotism.  Since  that  hope  was  lost, 
it  would  have  satisfied  them  to  find  that  their 
republican  institutions  had  made  them  poor, 
and  turbulent,  and  depraved — incapable  of 
civil  wisdom,  regardless  of  national  honour, 
and  as  intractable  to  their  own  elected  rulers 
as  they  had  been  to  their  hereditary  sove- 
reign. To  those  who  were  capable  of  such 
wishes  and  such  expectations,  it  is  easy  to 
conceive,  that  the  happiness  and  good  order 
of  the  tJnited  States — the  wisdorn  and  au- 
thority of  their  government  —  and  the  un- 
paralleled rapidity  of  their  progress  in  wealth/ 
population,  and  refinement,  must  have  been 
but  an  ungrateful  spectacle ;  and  most  especi- 
ally, that  the  splendid  and  steady  success  of 
by  far  the  most  truly  democratical  govern- 
ment that  ever  was  established  in  the  world, 
must  have  struck  the  most  lively  alarm  into 
the  hearts  of  all  those  who  were  anxious  to 
have  it  believed  that  the  People  could  never 
interfere  in  politics  but  to  their  ruin,  and  that 
the  smallest  addition  to  the  democratical  in- 
fluence, recognised  in  the  theory  at  least  of 
the  British  Constitution,  must  lead  to  the  im- 
mediate destruction  of^  peace  and  property, 
morality  and  religion. 

That  there  are  journals  in  this  country,  and 
journals  too  of  great  and  deserved  reputation 
in  other  respects,  who  have  spoken  the  Ian  ' 
guage  of  the  party  we,  have  now  described, 
and  that  in  a  tone  of  singular  intemperance 
and  offence,  we  most  readily  admit.  But  need 
we  tell  Mr.  W.,  or  any  ordinarily  well-in- 
formed individual  of  his  countrymen,  that 
neither  this  party  nor  *heir  joumahsts  can  be 
allowed  to  stand  for  the  People  of  England  ? 
— that  it  is  notorious  .that  there  is  among  that 
people  another  and  a  far  more  numerous 
party,  whose  sentiments  are  at  all  points  op- 
posed to  those  of  the  former,  and  who  are, 
by  necessary  consequence,  friends  to  America, 
and  to  all  that  Americans  most  value  in  their 
character  and  institutions — who,  as  English- 
men, are  more  proud  to  have  great  and  glo- 
rious nations  descended  from  them,  than  to 
have  discpntented  colonies  uselessly  subjected 
to  their  caprice— who,  as  Freemen  rejoice  lo 
see  freedom, advancing,  with  giant  footsteps, 
over  the  fairest  regions  of  the  earth,  and  na- 
tions flourishing  exactly  in  proportion  as  they 
are  free — and  to  knojv  that  when  the  drivel- 
ling advocates  of  hierarchy  and  legitimacy 
vent  their  paltry  sophistries  with  some  shadow 
of  plausibilityon  the  history  of  the  Old  World, 
they  can  now  turn  with  decisive  triumph  to 
the  unequivocal  example  of  the  New — and 
demonstrate  the  unspeakable  advantages  of 
free  go^^iernment,  by  the  unprecedented  pros- 
perity of  lArh'eAcal-  Such  persons,  too,  can 
be  as.  little  suspected  of  entertaining  any 
jealousy  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the 
Americans  as  of  their  political  freedom ;  since 
it  requires  but  a  very  moderate  share  of  un- 
derstanding to  see,  that  the  advantages  of 
trade  must  always  be  mutual  and  reciprocal 
—that  one  great  trading  country  is  of  necessity 
the  best  customer  to  another— and  that, the 
trade  of  America,  consisting  chieflv  ;n  the  ex- 
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portation  of  raw  produce  and  the  importation 
of  manufactured  commodities,  is,  of  all  others, 
the  most  beneficial  to  a  country  like  England. 

That  such  sentiments  were  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  a  country  circumstanced  like 
England,  no  thinking  man  will  deny.  But 
Mr.  Walsh  has  been  himself  among  us ;  and 
was,  we  have  reason  to  believe,  no  idle  or  in- 
curious observer  of  our  men  and  cities;  ahd 
we  appeal  with  confidence  to  him,  whether 
these  were  not  the  prevailing  sentiments 
among  the  intelligent  and  well  educated  of 
every  degree  1  If  he  thinks  as  we  do,  as  to 
their  soundness  and  importance,  he  cannot 
well  doubt  that  they  must  sooner  or  later  in- 
fluence the  conduct  even  of  our  Court  and 
Cabinet.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  the  fact  is 
certain,  that  the  opposite  sentiments  are  con- 
fined to  a  very  small  portion  of  the  people  of 
Great  Britain — and  that  the  course  of  events, 
as  well  as  the  force  of  reason,  is  every  day 
bringing  them  taore  and  more  into  discredit. 
Where  then,  we  would  ask,  is  the  justice  or 
the  policy  of  seeking  to  render  a  quarrel  Na- 
tional, when  the  cause  of  quarrel  is  only 
with  an  inconsiderable  and  declining  party  of 
the  nation  ? — and  why  labour  to  excite  ani- 
mosity against  a  whole  people,  the  majority  of 
whom  are,  and  must  be,  your  sincere  friends, 
merely  because  some  prejudiced  or  inter- 
ested persons  among  them  have  disgusted  the 
great  body  of  their  own  countrymen,  by  the 
senselessness  and  scurrility  of  their  attacks 
upon  yours'? 

The  Americans  are  extremely  mistaken, 
too,  if  they  suppose  that  they  are  the  only 
persons  who  are  abused  by  the  only  party  that 
does  abuse  them.  They  have  merely  their 
share  of  that  abuse  along  with  all  the  friends 
and  the  advocates  of  Liberty  in  every  part  of 
the  world.  The  Constitutionalists  of  France, 
including  the  King  and  many  of  his  ministers, 
meet  with  no  better  treatment ; — and  those 
who  hold  liberal  opinions  in  this  country,  are 
assailed  with  still  greater  acrimony  and  fierce- 
ness. Let  Mr.  Walsh  only  look  to  the  lan- 
guage held  by  our  ministerial  journals  for  the 
last  twelvemonth,  on  the  subjects  of  Reform 
and  Alarm — and  observe  in  what  way  not 
only  the  whole  class  of  our  own  reformers 
and  conciliators,  but  the  names  and  persons 
of  such  men  as  Lords  Lansdowne,  Grey,  Fitz- 
william,  and  Erskine,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
and  Messrs.  Brougham,  Lambton,  Tierney, 
and  others,  are  dealt  with  by  these  national 
oracles,  —  and  he  will  be  satisfied  that  his 
countrymen  neither  stand  alone  in  the  mis- 
fortune of  which  he  complains  so  bitterly, 
nor  are  subjected  to  it  in  very  bad  company. 
We,  too,  he  may  probably  be  aware,  have  had 
our  portion  of  the  abuse  which  he  seems  to 
think  reserved  for  America — and,  what  is  a 
little  remarkable,  for  being  too  much  her 
advocate.  For  what  we  have  said  of  her  pre- 
sent power  and  future  gi'eatness — her  wisdom 
in  peace  and  her  valour  in  war — and  of  all  the 
invaluable  advantages  of  her  representative 
system — her  freedom  from  taxes,  sinecures, 
and  standing  armies — we  have  been  subjected 
to  far  more  virulent  attacks  than  any  of  which 


he  now  complains  for  his  country — and  thai 
from  the  same  party  scribblers,  with  whom 
we  are  here,  somewhat  absurdly,  confounded 
and  supposed  to  be  leagued.  It  is  really,  wo 
think,  some  little  presumption  of  our  fairness, 
that  the  accusations  ag-ainst  us  should  be  thus 
contradictory — and  that  for  one  and  the  .same 
set  of  writings,  we  should  be  denounced  by 
the  ultra-royalists  of  Engla.nd  as  little  better 
than  American  republicans,  and  by  the  ultra- 
patriots  of  America  as  the  jealous  defamers 
of  her  Freedom. 

This,  however,  is  of  very  little  consequence. 
What  we  wish  to  impress  on  Mr.  W.  is,  that 
Ihey  who  daily  traduce  the  largest  and  ablest 
partiof  the  English  nation,  cannot  possibly  be 
supposed  to  'speak  the  sense  of  that  nation — 
and  that  i^eir  offences  ought  not,  in  reason,  to 
be  imputed  to  her.  If  there  be  any  reliance 
on  the  principles  of  human  nature,  the  friends  , 
of  hberty  in  England  must  rejoice  in  the  pros- 
perity of  America.  Every  selfish,  concurs 
with  every  generous  njotive,  to  add  strengt}i 
to  this  sympathy ;  and  if  any  thing  is  certain 
in  our  late  internal-  history,  it  is  that  the 
friends  of  liberty  are  rapidly  increasing  among 
us;  —  partly  from  increased  intelligence-^ 
partly  from  increased  suffering  and  impa- 
tience— partly  from  mature  conviction,  i  and 
instinctive  prudence  and  fear. 

There  is  another  consideration,  also  arising 
from  the  aspec:  of  the  tirnes  before  us,-  which 
should  go  far,  we  think,  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, to  strengthen  those  bonds  of  affinity. 
It  is  impossible  to  look  to  the  state  of  the  Old 
World  without  seeing,  or  rather  feeling,  that 
there  is  a  greater  and  more  momentous  con- 
test impending,  than  ever  before  agitated 
human  society.  In  Germany — in  Spain — ^in 
France-^in  Italy,  the  principles  of  Reform 
and  Liberty  are  visibly  arraying  themselves 
for  a  final  struggle  with  the  principles  of  Es- 
tablished Abuse, — Legitimacy,  or  Tyranny — 
or  whatever  else  it  is  called,  by  its  friends, or 
enemies.  Even  in  England,  the  more  modi- 
fied elements  of  the  same  principles  are  Stir- 
ring and  heaving,  around,  above  and  beneath 
us,  with  unprecedented  force,  activity,  and 
terror;  and  every  thing  betokens  an  approach- 
ing crisis  in  the  great  European  common- 
wealth, by  the  result  of  which  the  future 
character  of  its  governments,  and  the  struc- 
ture and  condition  of  its  society,  will  in  all 
probability  be  determined.  The  ultimate  re- 
sult, or  the  course  of  events  that  are  to  lead 
to  it,  we  have  not  iho  presumption  to  predict. 
The  struggle  may  be  long  or  transitory — san- 
guinary or  bloodless;  and  it  may  end  in  a 
great  and  sjgnal  amelioration  of  all  existing 
institutions,  or  in  the  establishment  of  One  vast 
federation  of  military  despots,  domineering  as 
usual  in  the  midst  of  sensuality,  barbarism, 
and  gloom.  The  issues  of  all  these  things 
are  in  the  hand  of  Providence  and  the  womb 
of  time  1  and  no  human  eye  can  yet  foresee 
the  fashion  of  their  accomplishment.  But 
great  changes  are  evidently  preparing;  and 
in  fifty  years — most  probably  in  a  far  .shorter 
time — some  material  alterations  must  have 
taken  place  in  most  of  the  established  govern- 
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ments  of  Europe,  and  the  rights  of  the  Euro- 
pean nations  been  established  on  a  surer  and 
more  durable  basis.  Half  a  century  cannot 
pass  away  in  growing  discontents  on  the  part 
,of  the  people,  and  growing  fears  and  precau- 
tions on  that  of  their  rulers.  Their  preten- 
sions rrmst  at  last  be  put  clearly  in  issue;  and 
abide  the  settlement  of  force,  or  fear,  or  reason. 

Lookirjg  back  to  what  has  already  happened 
in  the  world,  both  recently  and  in  ancient 
times,  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  the  cause  of 
Liberty  will  be  ultimately  triumphant.  But 
through  what  trials  and  sufferings — >vhat  mar- 
tyrdoms and  persecutions  it  is  doomed  to 
work  out  its  triumph — we  profess  ourselves 
unable  to  conjecture.  The  disunion  of  the 
lower  and  the  higher  classes;  which  was 
gradually  disappearing  with  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  former,  but  has  lately  been 
renewed'  by  circumstances  which  we  cannot 
now  stop  to  examine,  leads,  we  niust  confess, 
to  gloomy  auguries  as  to  the  character  of  this 
.contest ;  and^fills  us  with  apprehensions,  that 
it;  may  neither  be  peaceful  nor  brief.  But  in 
this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  we  conceive 
that  much  will  depend  on  the  part  that  is 
taken  ■  by  America ;  and  on  the  dispositions 
which  she  -may  have  cultivated  towards  the 
different  parties  concerned.  Her  great  and 
growing  wealth  and  population — her  univer- 
sal commercial  relations — her  own  impregna^ 
ble  'Security — and  her  remoteness  from  the 
scene  of  dissension — must  give  her  prodigious 
power  and  influence  in  such  a  crisis,  either  as 
a  mediator  or  umpire,  or,  if  she  take  a  part,  as 
an  auxiliary  and  ally.  That  she  must  wish 
well  to  the  cause  of  Freedom,  it  would  be  in- 
decent, and  indeed  impious,  to  doubt — and 
diat  she  should  take  an  active  part  against  it, 
is  a  thing  not  even  to  be  imagined  :^-But  she 
may  stand  aloof,  a  cold  and  disdainful  spec- 
tator; and,  counterfeiting  a  prudent  indiffer- 
ence to  scenes  that  neither  can  nor  ought  to 
be  indifferent  to  her,  may  see,  unmoved,  the 
prolongation  of  a  lamentable  contest,  which 
her  interference  might  either  have  prevented, 
or  brought  to  a  speedy  and  happy  termination. 
And  this  course  she  will  most  probably  follow, 
if  she  allows  herself  to  conceive  antipathies  to 
nations  for  the  faults  of  a  few  calumnious  in- 
dividuals :  And  especially  if.  upon  grounds  so 
trivial,  she  should  nourish  such  an  animosity 
towards  England,  as  to  feel  a  repugnance  to 
make  common  cause  with  her,  even  in  behalf 
of  their  common  inheritance  of  freedom. 

Assuredly,  there  is  yet  no  other  country  in 
Europe  where  the  principles  of  liberty,  and 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations,  are  so  well 
understood  as  with  us — or  in  which  so  great  a 
number  of  men,  qualified  to  write,  speak,  and 
act  with  authority,  are  at  all  times  ready  to 
take  a  reasonable,  liberal,  and  practical  view 
of  those  principles  and  duties.  The  Govern- 
ment, indeed,  has  not  always  been  either  wise 
or  generous,  to  its  own  or  to  other  countries; — 
but  it  has  partaken,  or  at  least  has  been  con- 
trolled by  the  general  spirit  of  freedom ;  and 
we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  the  Free 
Constitution  of  England  has  been  a  blessing 
and  protection  to  the  remotest  nations  of  Eu- 
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rope  for  the  last  two  Imndred  years.  Had 
England  not  been  free,  the  worst  despotism 
in  Europe  would  have  been  far  worse  than  it 
is,  at  this  moment.  If  our  worid  had  been 
parcelled  out  among  arbitrary  monarchs,  they 
would  have  run  a  race  of  oppression,  and  en- 
couraged each  other  in  all  sorts  of  abuses. 
But  the  existence  of  one  powerful  and  flour- 
ishing State,  where  juster  maxims  were  ad- 
mitted, has  shamed  them  out  of  their  worst 
enormities,  given  countenance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  claims  of  their  oppressed  subjects, 
and  gradually  taught  their  rulers  to  under- 
stand, that  a  certain  measure  of  liberty  was 
not  only  compatible  with  national  greatness 
and  splendour,  but  essential  to  its  support. 
In  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  England  was 
the  champion  and  asylum  of  Religious  Free- 
dom— in  those  of  King  William,  of  National 
Independence.  If  a  less  generous  spirit  has 
prevailed  in  her  Cabinet  gince  the  settled  pre- 
dominance of  Tory  principles  in  her  councils, 
still,  the  effects  of  her  Parliamentary  Oppo- 
sition— the  artillery  of  her  Free  Press — the 
voice,  in  short,  of  her  People,  which  Mr.  W. 
has  so  strangely  mistaken,  have  not  been 
without  their  efiects ; — and,  though  some  fla- 
grant acts  of  injustice  have  stained  her  recent 
annals,  we  still  venture  to  hope  that  the  dread 
of  the  British  Public  is  felt  as  far  as  Peters- 
burgh  and  Vienna;  and  would  fain  indulge 
ourselves  with  the  belief,  that  it  may  yet  .scare 
some  Imperial  spoiler  from  a  part  of  his  prey, 
and  lighten,  if  not  break,  the  chains  of  many 
distant  captives. 

It  is  in  aid  of  this  generous,  thotigh  perhaps 
decaying  influence — it  is  as  an  associate  or 
successor  in  the  noble  office  of  patronising  and 
protecting  General  Liberty,  that  we  now  call 
upon  America  to  throw  from  her  the  memory 
of  all  petty  differences  and  nice  offences,  and 
to  unite  herself  cordially  with  the  liberal  and 
enlightened  part  of  the  English  nation,  at  a 
season  wihen  their  joint  efforts  may  be  ali  little 
enough  to  crown  the  good  cause  with  success, 
and  when  their  disunion  will  give  dreadful 
advantages  to  the  enemies  of  improvement 
and  reform.  The  example  of  America  has 
already  done  much  for  that  cause;  and  the 
very  existence  of  such  a  country,  under  such 
a  government,  is  a  tower  of  strength,  and  a 
standard  of  encouragement,  for  all  who  may 
hereafter  have  to  struggle  for  the  restoration 
or  the  extension  of  their  rights.  It  shows 
within  what  wide  limits  popular  institutions 
are  safe  and  practicable ;  and  what  a  large 
infusion  of  democracy  is  consistent  with  the 
authority  of  government,  and  the  good  order 
of  society.  But  her  influence,  as  well  as  her 
example,  will  be  wanted  in  the  crisis  which 
seems  to  be  approaching :— and  that  influence 
must  be  paralysed,  and  inoperative,  if  she 
shall  think  it  a  duty  to  divide  herself  from 
England ;  to  look  with  jealousy  upon  her  pro- 
ceedings, and  to  judge  unfavourably  of  all  the 
parties  she  contains.  We  do  not  ask  her  to 
think  well  of  that  party,  whether  in  power  or 
out  of  it,  which  has  ahA  ays  iiisulted  and  re- 
viled her,  because  she  is  fi'ce  and  independ- 
ent, and  democratic  and  prosperous: — Butwn 
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do  confidently  lay  claim  to  her  favourable 
opinion  for  that  great  majority  of  the  nation 
which  has  always  been  opposed  to  this  party 
--which  has  partaken  with  her  in  the  honour 
of  its  reproaches,  and  is  bound,  by  every  con- 
sideration of  interest  arui  duty,  consistency 
and  common  sense,  to  maintain  her  rights  and 
her  reputation,  and  to  promote  and  proclaim 
her  prosperity. 

To  which  of  these  parties  we  belong,  and  to 
which  our  pen  has  been  devoted,  we  suppose 
it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  announce,  even  in 
America ;  and  therefore,  without  recapitulat- 
ing any  part  of  what  has  just  been,  said,  we 
think  we  may  assume,  in  the  outset,  that  the 
charge  exhibited  against  us  by  Mr.  W.  is,  at 
least,  and  on  its  face,  a  very  unlucky  and  im- 
probable one — that  we  are  actuated  by  jeal- 
ousy and  spite  towards  America,  and  have 
joined  in  a  scheme  of  systematic  defamation, 
in  order  to  diffuse  among  our  countrymen  a 
general  sentiment  of  hostility  and  dislike  to 
her  !     Grievous  as  this  charge  is,  we  should 
scarcely  have  thought  it  necessary  to  reply  to 
it,  had  not' the  question  appeared  to  us  to  re- 
late to  something  of  far  higher  importance 
than  the  character  of  our  Journal,  or  the  jus- 
tice or  injustice  of  an  imputation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  few  anonymous  writers.     In  that 
case,  we  should  have  left  the  matter,  as  all 
the  world  knows  we  have  uniformly  left  it  in 
other  cases,  to  be  determined  by  our  readers 
upon  the  evidence  before  them.     But  Mr.  W. 
has  been  pleased  to  do  us  the  honour  of  identify- 
ing us  with  the  great  Whig  party  of  this  coun- 
try, or,  rather,  of  considering  us  as  the  expo- 
nents of  those  who  support  the  principles  of 
liberty,  as  it  is  understood  in  England : — and 
to  think  his  case  sufficiently  made  out  against 
the  Nation  at  large,  if  he  can  prove  that  both 
the  Edinburgh  and  the  Quarterly  Review 
had  given   proof  of   deliberate   malice  and 
shameful  iinfairness  on  the  subject  of  Ameri- 
ca,    Now  this,  it  must  be  admitted,  gives  the 
question  a  magnitude  that  would  not  other- 
wise belong  to  it ;  and  makes  what  might  in 
itself  be  a  mere  personal  or  literary  alterca- 
tion, a  naatter  of  national  moment  and  con- 
eej'nijjeat.     If  a  sweeping  conviction  of  mean 
jealousy  an-d  rancorous  hostility  is  to  be  en- 
tered up  against  the  whole  British  nation,  and 
a  corresponding  spirit  to  be  conjured  up  in  the 
breast  of  America,  because  it  is  alleged  that 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  aa  well  as  the  Quar- 
terly, has  given  proof  of  such  dispositions, — 
then  it  becomes  a  question  of  no  mean  or  or- 
dinary importance,  to  determine  whether  this 
charge  has  been  justly  brought  against  that 
unfortunate  journal,  and  whether  its  accuser 
has  made  out  enough  to  entitle  him  to  a  ver- 
dict leading  .to  such  conseciuenees. 

It  will  be  understood,  that  we  deny  alto- 
gether the  justice  of  the  charge  :— But  we 
wish  distinctly  to  Ray  in  the  beginning,  that  if 
it  should  appear  to  any  one  that,  in  the  course 
of  a  great  deal  of  hasty  writing,  by  a  variety 
of  hands,  m  the  course  of  twenty  long  years, 
gome  rash  or  petulant  expressions  had  been 
admitted,  at  which  the  national  pride  of  our 
Transatlantic  brethren  might  be  justly  offend- 


ed, we  shall  most  certainly  feel  no  anxi(  ty  to 
justify  these  expressions, — nor  any  fear  that, 
with  the  liberal  and  reasonable  part  of  the 
nation  to  whiph  they  relate,  our  avowal  of  re- 
gret for  having  employed  them  will  not  be 
received  as  a  sufRcient  atonement.  Even  in 
private  life,  and  without  the  -provocation  of 
public  controversy,  there  are  not  many  men 
who,  in  half  the  time  we  have  mentioned,  do 
not  say  somethings  to  the  slight  or  disparage- 
ment of  their  best  friends ;  which,  if  all  "  set 
in  a  note-book,  conned  and  got  by  role,"  it 
might  be  hard 'to  answer: — and  yet,  among 
people  of  ordinary  sense  or  temper,  such  things 
never  break  any  squares — and  the  dispositions 
are  judged  of  by  the  general  tenor  of  one's 
life  and  conduct,  and  not  by  a  set  of  peevish 
phrases,  curiously  culled  and  selected  out  of 
his  whole  conversation.  Put  we  really  do  not 
think  that  we  shall  very  much  need  the  bene- 
fit of  this  plain  consicleration,  and  shall  pro- 
ceed straightway  to  our  answer. 

The  sum  of  it  is  this — That,  in  point  of  fact, 
we  have  spoken  far  more  good  of  America 
than  ill — that  in  nine  instances  out  of  ten, 
where  we  have  mentioned  her,  it  has  been 
for  praise — and  that  in  almost  all  that  is  essen-, 
tial  or  of  serious  importance,  we  have  spoken 
nothing  but  good; — while  our  censures  have 
been  wholly  confined  to  matters  of  inferior 
note,  and  generally  accompanied  with  an 
apology  for  their  existence,  and  a  prediction 
of  their  speedy  disappearance. 

Whatever  we  have  written  seriously  and 
with  earnestness  of  America,  has  been  with 
a  view  to  cbnciliate  towards  her  the  respect 
and  esteem  of  our  own  country ;  and  we  have 
scarcely  named  her,  in  any  deliberate  man- 
ner, except  for  the  purpose  of  impressing  upon 
our  readers  the  signal  prosperity  she  has  en- 
joyed— the  magical  rapidity  of  her  advances 
in  wealth  and  population — and  the  extraordi- 
nary power  and  greatness  to  which  she  is  evi- 
dently destined.  On  these  subjects  we  have 
held  but  one  language,  and  one  tenor  of  sen- 
timent ;  and  have  never  missed  an  opportu- 
nity of  enforcing  our  views  on  our  readers — 
and  that  not  feebly,  coldly,  or  reluctantly,  but 
with  all  the  earnestness  and  energy  of  which 
we  were  capable  ;  and  we  do, accordingly  take 
upon  us  to  say,  that  in  no  European  publican 
tion  have  those  views  been  urged  with  the 
same  force  or  frequency,  or  resumed  at  every 
season,  and  under  every  change  of  circum- 
stances, with  such  steadiness  and  uniformity. 
We  have  been  equally  consistent  and  equally 
explicit,  in  pointing  out  the  advantages  which 
that  country  has  derived  from  the  extent  of 
her  elective  sy«terti — the  lightness  of  her  pub- 
lic burdens—the  freedom  of  her  press — and 
the  independent  spirit  of  her  people.  The 
praise  of  the  Government  is  implied  in  the 
praise  of  these  institutions ;  but  -we  have  not 
omitted  upon  pvery  occasion  to  testify,  in  ex- 
press terms,  to  its  general  wisdom,  equity,  and 
prudence.  Of'  the  character  of  the  people, 
too,  in  all  its  more  serious  aspects,  we  have 
spoken  with  the  same  undeviating  favour; 
and  have  always  represented  them  as  brave, 
enterprising,  acute,  industrious,  and  patriotic 
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VVe  need  not  load  our  pages  with  quotations 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  representation 
— our  whole  worlc  is  full  of,  them;  and  Mr. 
W.  himself  has  quoted  enough,  both  in  the 
outset  of  his  book  and  in  the  body  of  it,  to 
satisfy  even  such  as  may  take  their  informa- 
tion from  hira,  that  such  have  always  been 
our  opinions.  ■  Mr.  W.  indeed  seems  to  ima- 
gine, that  other  passages,  which  he  has  cited, 
import  a  contradiction  or  retractation  of  these ; 
and  that  we  are  thus  involved,  not  only  in  the 
guilt  of  malice,  but  the  awkwardness  of  in- 
consistency. Now  this,  as  we  take  it,  is  one 
of  the  radical  and  almost  unaccountable  errors 
with  which  the  work  before  us  is  chargeable. 
There  is  no  such  retractation,  and  no  contradic- 
tion. We  can  of  course  do  no  more,  on  a  point 
like  thisjthanmakeadistinct  asseveration;  but, 
after  having  perused  Mr.  W.'s  book,  and  with 
a  pretty  correct  knowledge  of  the  Review,  We 
do  say  distinctly,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found 
in,  either  a  single  passage  inconsistent,  or  at 
all  at  variance  with  the  sentiments  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded.  We  have  never  spoken 
but  in  one  way  of  the  prosperity  and  future 
greatness  of  America,  and  of  the  importance 
of  cultivating  amicable  relations  with  her — 
never  but  in  one  way  of  the  freedom,  cheap- 
ness, and  general  wisdom  of  her  government 
— never  but  in  one  way  of  the  bravery,  intelli- 
gence, activity,  and  patriotism  of  her  people. 
The  points  on  which  Mr.  W.  accuses  us  of 
malice  and  unfairness,  all  relate,  as  we  shall 
see  immediately,  to  other  and  far  less  con- 
siderable matters. 

Assuming,  then,  as  we  must  now  do,  that 
upon  the  subjects  that  have  been  specified, 
our  testimony  has  been  eminently  and  exclu- 
sively favourable  to  America,  and  that  we  have 
never  ceased  earnestly  to  recommend  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  relations  with  her,  how, 
it  may  be  asked,  is  it  possible  that  we  should 
have  deserved  to  be  classed  among  the  chief 
and  most  malignant  of  her  calumniators,  or 
accused  of  a  design  to  excite  hostility  to  her 
in  the  body  of  our  nation  ?  and  even  repre- 
sentedas  making  reciprocal  hostility  a  point 
of  duty  in  her,  by  the  excesses  of  our  oblo- 
quy ?  For  ourselves,  we  profess  to  be  as  little 
able  to, answer  this  question,  as  the  most  ig- 
norant of  our  readers ; — but  we  shall  lay  be- 
fore them  some  account  of  the  proofs  on  which 
Mr.  W.  relies  for  our  condemnation;  and 
cheerfully  submit  to  any  sentence  which  these 
may  seem  to  justify.  ,  There  are  a  variety  of 
counts  in  our  indictment ;  but,  in  so  far  as  we 
have  been  able  to  collect,  the  heads  of  our 
offending  are  as  follows.  1st,  That  we  have 
noticed,  with  uncharitable  and  undue  severity, 
the  admitted  want  of  indigenous  literature  in 
America,  and  the  scarcity  of  men  of  genius; 
2d,  as  an  illustration  of  that  charge,  That  we 
have  laughed  too  ill-naturedly  at  the  alfecta- 
tioas  of  Joel  Barlow's  Columbiad,  madean  un- 
fair estimate  of  the  merits  of  Marshall's  His- 
tory, and  Adams'  Letters,  and  spoken  illiber- 
ally of  the  insignificance  of  certain  American 
Philosophical  Transactions;  3dly,  That  we 
have  represented  the  maniiers  of  the  fashion- 
able society  of  America  as  less  polished  and 


agreeable  than  those  oif  Europe — the  lower 
orders  as  impertinently-inquisitive,  and  the 
whole  as  too  vain  of  their  country ;  4th,  and 
finally,  That  we  have  reproached  them  too 
bitterly  vrith  their  negTO  slavery. 

These;  we  think,  are  the  whole,  and  certainly 
they  are  the  chief,  of  the  charges  against  us  ; 
and,  before  saying  any  thing  as  to  the  particu- 
lars, we  should  just  like  to  ask,  whether,  if 
they'were  all  admitted  to  be  true,  they  would 
afford  any  sufficient  grounds,  especialJy  when 
set  by  the  side  of  the  favourable'  representa- 
tions we  have  made  with  so  much  more  earn- 
estness on  points  of  much  more  irapbrtance, 
for  imputing  to  tlieir  authors,  aad  to  Uie  whole 
body  of  their  countrymen,  a  systematic  de- 
sign to  make  America  odious  and  despicable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world  ?  ,  This  charge,  we 
will  confess,  appears  to  us  most  extravagant 
— and,  when  the  facts  already  stated  are  taken 
into  view,  altogether  ridiculous.  Though  we 
are  the  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  Ameri- 
cans— though  we  think  favourably,  and  even 
highly,  of  many  things  in  their  institutions, 
government,  and  character, — we  are  not  their 
stipendiary  Laureates  or  blind  adulators  ;  and 
must  insist  on  our  right  to  take  notice  of  what 
we  conceive  to  be  their  errors  and  defects, 
with  the  same  freedom  which  we  use  to  our 
own  and  to  all  other  nations.  It  has  already 
been  shown,  that  we  have  by  no  means  con- 
fined ourselves  to  this  privilege  of  censure  ; 
and  the  complaint  seems  to  be,  that  we  should 
ever  have  presumed  to  use  it  at  all.  We  really 
do  not  understand  this.  We  have  spoken  much 
more  favourably  of  their  government  and  in- 
stitutions than  we  have  done  of  our  own.  We 
have  criticised  their  authors  with  at  least  as 
much  indulgence,  and  spoken  of  their  national 
character  in  terms  of  equal  respect :  But  be- 
cause we  have  pointed  out  certain  undeniable 
defects,  and  laughed  at  some  indefensible  ab- 
surdities, we  are  accused  of  the  most  partial 
and  unfair  nationality,  and  represented  as  en- 
gaged in  a  conspiracy  to  bring  the  whole  nation 
into  disrepute  !  Even  if  we  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  differ  in  opinion  with  Mr.  W.,  or  the 
majority  of  his  countrymen,  on  most  of  the 
points  to  which  our  censure  has  been  directed, 
instead  of  having  his  substantial  admission  of 
their  justice  in  most  instances,  this,  it  humbly 
appears  to  us,  would  neither  be  a  good  ground 
for  questioning  our  good  faith,  nor  a  reason- 
able occasion  for  denouncing  a  general  hos- 
tility against  the  country  to  which  we  belong. 
Men  may  differ  conscientiously  in  their  taste 
in  literature  and  manners,  and  in  their  opinions 
as  to  the  injustice  or  sinfulness  of  domestic 
slavery;  and  may  express  their  opinions  in 
public — or  so  at  least  we  have  fancied — with- 
out.being  actuated  by  spite  or  malignity.  But 
a  very  sjight  examination  of  each  of  the  arti- 
cles of  charge  will  show  still  more  clearly 
upon  what  slight  grounds  they  have  been 
hazarded,  and  how  much  more  of  spleen  thaji 
of  reason  there  is  in  the  accusation. 
'  1 .  Upon  the  first  head,  Mr.  W.  neither  does, 
nor  can  deny,  that  our  statements  are  perfectly- 
correct.  The  Americans  have  scarcely  any 
literature  of  their  own  growth — and  scarcelir 
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any  authors  of  celebrity.*  The  fact  is  too 
remarkable  not  to  have  been  noticed  by  all 
who  have  occasion  to  speak  of  them; — and 
vire  have  only  to  add,  that,  so  far  from  bringing 
it  forward  in  an  insulting  or  invidious  manner, 
we  liave  never,  we  believe,  alluded  to  it  with- 
out adding  such  explanations  as  in  candour 
we  thought  due,  «ind  as  were  calculated  to 
take  from  it  all  shadow  of  offence. .  So  early 
as  in  our  third  Number  (printed  in  1802),  we 
observed  that  "Literature  was  one  of  those 
finer  Manufactures  which  a  new  country  will 
always  find  it  better  to  import  than  to  raise  ;," 
— and,  after  showing  that  the  want  of  leisure 
and  here4itary  wealth  naturally  lead  to  this 
arrangement,  we  added,  that  "  the  Americans 
had  shown  abundance  of  talent,  wherever  in- 
ducements had  been  held  out  for  its  exertion; 
that  their  party-pamphlets  were  written  with 
great  keenness  and  spirit ;  and  that  their  ora- 
tors frequently  displayed  a.  vehemence,  cor- 
rectness, and  animation,  that  would  command 
the  admiration  of  any  European'  audience." 
Mr.  W.  has  himself  quoted  the  warm  testi- 
mony we  bore,  in  our  twelfth  "Volume,  to  the 
merits  of  the  papers  published  under  the  title 
of  The  Federalist : — And  in  our  sixteenth,  we 
observe,  that  when  America  once  tnrned  her 
attention  to  letters,  "  we  had  no  doubt  that 
her  authors  would  improve  and  multiply,  to  a 
degree  that  would  make  all  our  exertions 
necessary  to  keep  the  start  we  have  of  them." 
In  a  subsequent  Number,  we  add  the  import- 
ant remark,  that  "  among  them,  the  men  who 
write  bear  no  proportion  to  those  who  read;" 
and  that,  though  they  have  as  yet  but  few 
native  authors,  "  the  individuals  are  innumer- 
able who  make  use  of  literature  to  improve 
their  understandings,  and  add  to  their  happi- 
ness." The  very  same  ideas  are  expressed 
in  a  late  article,  which  seems  to  have  given 
Mr.  W.  very  great  offence — though  we  can 
discover  nothing  in  the  passage  in  question, 
except  the  liveliness  of  the  style,  that  can 
afford  room  for  misconstruction.  "  Native  lite- 
rature," says  the  Reviewer,  "  the  Americans 
have  none :  It  is  all  imported.  And  why 
should  they  write  books,  when  a  six  weeks' 
passage  brings  them,  in  their  own  tongue,  our 
sense,  sciencej  and  genius,  in  bales  and  hogs- 
heads j" — Now,  what  is  the  true  meaning  of 
this,  but  the  following — "  The  Americans  do 
not  write  books ;  but  it  must  not  be  inferred, 
from  this,  that  they  are  ignorant  or  indifferent 
about  literature. — The  true  reason  is,  that  they 
get  books  enough  from  us  in  their  own  lan- 
guage; and  are,  in  this  respect,,  just  in  the 
condition  of  any  of  our  great  trading  or  manu- 
facturing districts  at  home,  within  the  locality 
of  which  there  is  no  encouragement  for  authors 
to  settle,  though  there  is  at  least  as  much 
reading  and  thinking  as  in  other  places." 
This  has  all  along  been  our  meaning — and 
we  think  it  has  been  clearly  enough  express- 
ed.    The  Americans,  in  fact,  are  at  least  as 

*  This  might  require  more  qualification  now, 
than  in  1820,  when  it  was  written — or  rather,  than 
in  1810,  before  which  almost  all  the  reviews  con- 
taining' the  assertion  had  appeared. 


great  readers  as  the  English,  and  take-off  iii> 
mense  editions  of  all  our  popular  works; — 
and  while  we  hive  repeatedly  stated  tho 
causes  that  have  probably  withheld  them 
from  becoming  authors  in  great  numbers 
themselves,  we  confidently  deny  that  we  have 
ever  represented  them  as  illiterate,  or  neg- 
ligent  of  learning. 

2.  As  to  our  particular  criticisms  on  Ameri- 
can works,  we  cannot,  help  feeling,  that  our 
justification  will  be  aUogether  as  easy  as  in 
the  case  of  our  general  remarks  on  their  rarity. 
Nothing,  indeed,  can  more  strikingly  illustrate 
the  unfortunate  prejudice  or  irritation  under 
which  Mr.  W,  has  composed  this  part  of  his 
work,  than  the  morose  and  angry  remarks  he 
has  made  on  our  very  innocent  and  good- 
natured  critique  of  Barlow's  Cblumbiad.  If  is 
very  true  that  we  have  laughed  at  its  strange 
neologisms,  and  pointed  out  some  of  its  other 
manifold  faults.  But  is  it  possible  for  any  one 
seriously  to  believe,  that  this  gentle  castigation 
was  dictated  by  national  animosity  ? — or  does 
Mr.  W.  really  believe  that,  if  the  same  work 
had  been  published  in  England,  it  would  have 
met  with  a  milder  treatment  ?  If  the  book  was 
so  bad,  however,  he  insinuates,  why  take  any 
notice  of  it,  if  not  to  indulge  your  malignity'? 
To  this  we  answer,  first,  Thai  a  handsome 
quarto  of  verse,  from  a  country  which  pro- 
duces so  few,  necessarily  attracted  our  atten- 
tion more  strongly  than  if  it  had  appeared 
among  ourselves ;  secondly,  That  its  faults 
were  of  so  peculiar  arid  amusing  a  kind,  as  to 
call  for  animadversion  rather  than  neglect; 
and,  thirdly,  what  no  reader  of  Mr.  W.'s 
remarks  would  indeed  anticipate.  That,  in 
spite  of  these  faults,  the  book  actually  had 
merits  that  entitled  it  to  notice;  and  that  a 
very  considerable  part  of  our  article  is  ac- 
cordingly employed  in  bringing  those  merits 
into  view.  In  common  candour,  we  must  say, 
Mr.  W.  should  have  acknowledged  this,,  when 
complaining  of  the  illiberal  severity  with 
which  Mr.  Barlow's  work  had  been  treated. 
For,  the  truth  is,  that  we  have  given  it  fully 
as  much  praise  as  he,  or  any  other  intelligent 
American,  can  say  it  deserves ;  and  have  been 
at  some  pains  in  vindicating  the  author?s  sen- 
timents from  misconstruction,  as  well  as  res 
cuing  his  beauties  from  neglect.  Yet  Mr.  W 
is  pleased  to  inform  his  reader,  that  the  work 
"  seems  to  have  been  committed  to  the  M<*- 
mus  of  the  fraternity  for  especial  diversion ;" 
and  is  very  surly  and  austere  at  "the  exquisite 
jokes"  of  which  he  says  it  consists.  We  cer- 
tainly do  not  mean  to  dispute  with  him  about 
the  quality  of  our  jokes : — though  we  take 
leave  to  appeal  to. a  gayer  critic — or  to  him- 
self in  better  humour — from  his  present  sen- 
tence of  reprobation.  But  he  should  have  re- 
collected, that,  besides  stating,  in  distinct 
terms,  that  "his  versification  was  generally 
both  soft  and  sonorous,  and  that  there  were 
many  passages  of  rich  and  vigorous  descrip- 
tion, and  some  that  might  lay  claim  even  to 
the  praise  of  magnificence,"  the  critics  had 
summed  up  their  observations  by  saying, 
"  that  the  author's  talents  were  evidently  re- 
I  spectable ;  and  that,   severely  as  they  had 
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been  obliged  to  speak  of  his  taste  and  his  dic- 
tion, in  a  great  part  of  the  volume,  they  con- 
sidered him  as  a  giant  in  comparison  with 
many  of  the  paltry  and  puling  rhymsters  who 
disgraced  our  English  literature  by  their  oc- 
casional success ;  and  that,  if  he  would  pay 
some  attention  to  purity  of  style  and  simpli- 
city of  composition,  they  had  no  doubt  that  he 
might  produce  something  which  English  poets 
would  envy,  and  English  critics  applaud." 

Are  there  any  traces  here,  we  would  ask, 
of  national  spite  and  hostility^ — or  is  it  not 
true,  that  our  account  of  the  poem  is,  on  the 
whole,  not  only  fair  but  favourable,  and  the 
tone  of  our  remarks  as  good-humoured  and 
friendly  as  if  the  author  had  been  a  whiggish 
Scotchman  1  As  to  "  Marshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington," we  do  not  think  that  Mr.  W.  differs 
very  much  from  the  Reviewere.  He  says, 
"  he  does  not  mean  to  affirm  that  the  story  of 
their  Revolution  has  been  told  absolutely  well 
by  this  author;"  and  we,  after  complaining  of 
its  being  cold,  heavy,  and  tedious,  have  dis- 
tinctly testified,  that  "it  displayed  industry, 
good  sense,  and,  in  so  far  as  we  could  judge, 
laudable  impartiality;  and  that  the  style, 
though  neither  elegant  nor  impressive,  was 
yet,  upon  the  whole,  clear  and  manly."  Mr. 
W.,  however,  thinks  that  nothing  but  national 
spite  and  illiberality  can  account  for  our  say- 
ing, "  that  Mr.  M.  must  not  promise  himself 
a  reputation  commensurate  with  the  dimen- 
sions of  his  work;"  and  "that  what  passes 
with  him  for  dignity,  will,  by  his  readers,  be 
pronounced  dulness  and  frigidity :"  And  then 
he  endeavours  to  diow,  that  a  passage  in 
which  we  say  that  "Mr.  Marshall's  narrative 
is  deficient  in  almost  every  thing  that  con- 
stitates  historical  excellence,"  is  glaringly  in- 
consistent with  the  favourable  sentence  we 
have  transcribed  in  the  beginning;  not  see- 
ing, or  not  choosing  to  see,  that  in  the  one 
place  we  are  speaking  of  the  literary  ments 
of  the  work  as  an  historical  composition,  and 
in  the  other  of  its  value  in  respect  of  the 
views  and  dHformation  it  supplies.  But  the 
question  is  not,  whether  our  criticism  is  just 
and  able,  or  otherwise ;  but  whether  it  indi- 
cates any  little  spirit  of  detraction  and  national 
rancour— and  this  it  would  seem  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  answer.  If  we  had  taJcen  the  occasion 
of  this  publication  to  gather  together  all  the 
foolish,  and  awkward,  and  disreputable  things 
that  occurred  in  the  conduct  of  the  revolu- 
tionary councils  and  campaigns,  and  to  make 
the  history  of  this  memorable  struggle,  a 
vehicle  for  insinuations  against  the  courage 
or  integrity  of  many  who  took  part  in  it,  we 
might,  with  reason,  have  been  subjected  to 
the  censure  we  now  confidently  repel.  But 
there  is  not  a  word  in  the  article  that  looks 
that  way';  and  the  only  ground  for  the  impu- 
tation is,  that  we  have  called  Mr.  Marshall's 
book  dull  and  honest,  accurate  and  heavy, 
valuable  and  tedious,  while  neither  Mr.  Walsh, 
nor  any  body  else,  ever  thought  or  said  any 
thing  else  of  it.  It  is  his  style  only  that  we 
object  to.  Of  his  general  sentiments-of  the 
conduct  and  character  of  his  hero— and  of 
the  prospects  of  his  country,  we  speak  as  the 


warmest  friends  of  America,  and  the  warmest 
admirers  of  American  virtue,  would  wish  us 
to  speak.  We  shall  add  but  one  short  passage 
as  a  specimen  of  the  real  tone  of  this  insolent 
and  illiberal  production. 

"History  has  no  other  example  of  so  happy  an 
issue  to  a.  revoluiion,  consummated  by  a  long  civil 
war.  Indeed  it  seems  to  be  very  near  a  maxim  in 
political  philosophy,  that  a  free  government  cannot 
be  obtained  where  a  long  employment  of  military 
force  has  been  necessary  to  establish  it.  In  the 
case  of  America,  however,  nhe  military  power  was, 
by  a  rare  felicity,  disarmed  by  that  very  influence 
which  makes  a  revolutionary  army  so  formidable 
to  liberty :  For  the  images  of  Grandeur  and  Power 
— those  meteor  lights  that  are  exhaled  in  the  stormy 
atmosphere  of  a  revolution,  to  aWaie  the  ambi- 
tious and  dazzle  the  weak — made  no  impression 
on  the  firm  and  virtuous  soul  of  the  American 
commander." 

As  to  Adams'  Letters  on  Silesia,,  the  case  is 
nearly  the  same.  We  certainly  do  not  run 
into  extravagant  compliments  to  the  author, 
because  he  happens  to  be  the  son  of  the 
American  President :  But  he  is  treated  with 
sufHcient  courtesy  and  Tespect;  and  Mr.  W. 
cannot  well  deny  that  the  book  is  very  fairly 
rated,  according  to  its  intrinsic  merits.  There 
is  no  ridicule,  nor  any  attempt  at  sneeringi 
throughout  the  article.  The  work  is  described 
as  "  easy  and  pleasant;  and  entertaining," — as 
containing  some  excellent  remarks  on  Educa- 
tion,— and  indicating,  throughout,  "that  set- 
tled attachment  to  freedom  which  is  worked 
into  the  constitution  of  every  man  of  virtue 
who  has  the  fortune  to  belong  to  a  free  and 
prosperous  community."  As  to  the  style,  we 
remark;  certainly  in  a  very  good-natured  and 
inoffensive  manner,  that  "though  it  is, re- 
markably free  from  those  affectations  and 
corruptions  of  phrase  that  overrun  the  com- 
positions of  his  country,  a  few  national,  per- 
haps we  might  still  venture  to  call  them  pro- 
vincial, peculiarities,  might  be  detected;" 
and  then  we  add,  in  a  style  which  we  do  not 
think  can  appear  impolite,  even  to  a  minister 
plenipotentiary,  "that  if  men  of  birth  and 
education  in  that  other  England  which  they 
are  building  up  in  the  West,  will  nOt  dili- 
gently study  the  great  authors  who  fixed  and 
purified  the  language  of  our  common  fore- 
fathers, we  must  soon  lose  the  only  badge 
that  is  still  worn  of  our  consanguinity."  Tiln- 
less  the  Americans  are  really  to  set  up  a 
new  standard  of  speech,  we  conceive  that 
these  remarks  are  perfectly  just  and  unan- 
swerable ;  and  we  are  sure,  at  all  events^  that 
nothing  can  be  farther  from  a  spirit  of  insult 
or  malevolence. 

Our  critique  on  the  volume  of  American 
Transactions  is  perhaps  more  liable  to  objec- 
tion ;  and,  on  looking  back  to  it,  we  at  once 
admit  that  it  contains  some  petulant  and  rash 
expressions  which  had  better  have  been  omit- 
ted— and  that  its  general  tone  is  less  liberal 
and  courteojjs  than  might  have  been  desired.. 
It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  this,  Avhich  is 
by  far  the  most  offensive  of  our  discussions 
on  American  literature,  is  one  of  the  earliest, 
and  that  the  sarcasms  with  which  it  is  sea- 
soned have  never  been  repeated— a  ^act 
3  c  2 
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which,  with  many  others,  may  serve  to  ex- 
pose the  singular  inaccuracy  with  which  Mr. 
W.  has  been  led,  throughout  his  work,  to  as- 
sert that  we  began  our  labours  with  civility 
and  kindness  towards  his  country,  and  have 
only  lately  changed  our  tone,  and  joined  its 
inveterate  enemies  in  all  the  extravagance  of 
abuse.  The  substance  of  our  criticism,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  disputed,  was  just — the  volume 
containing  very  little  that  was  at  all  interest- 
ing, and  a  good  part  of  it  being  composed  in 
a  style  very  ill  suited  for  such  a  publication. 

Such  are  the  perversions  of  our  critical 
office,  which  Mr.  W.  can  only  explain  on  the 
supposition  of  national  jealousy  and  malice. 
As  proofs  of  an  opposite  disposition,  we'  beg 
leave  just  to  refer  to  our  lavish  and  reiterated 
praise  of  the  writings  of  Franklin — to  our 
high  and  distinguished  testimony  to  the  merits 
of  The  Federalist — to  the  terms  of  commend- 
ation in  which  we  have  spoken  of  the  Journal 
of  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke ;  and  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  to  the  great  kindness  with  which 
we  have  treated  a  certain  American  pamphlet 
published  at  Philadelphia  and  London  in  1810, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  a  word  to  say 
hereafter, — though  each  and  all  of  those  per- 
formances touched  much  more  nearly  on  sub- 
jects of  national  contention,  and  were  far 
more  apt  to  provoke  feelings  of  rivalry,  than 
any  thing  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
or  the  tuneful  pages  of  the  Columbiad. 

3.  We  come  now  to  the  ticklish  Chapter  of 
Manners ;  on  which,  though  we  have  said  less 
than  on  any  other,  we  suspect  -we  have  given 
more  offence — and,  if  possible,  with  less  rea- 
son. We  may  despatch  the  lower  orders  first, 
before  we  come  to  the  people  of  fashion.  The 
charge  here  is,  that  we  have  unjustly  libelled 
those  persons,  by  saying,  in  one  place,  that 
they  were  too  much  addicted  to  spirituous  li- 
quors; in  another,  that  they  were  rudely  in- 
quisitive; and  in  a  third,  that  they  were 
absurdly  vain  of  their  free'  constitution,  and 
offensive  in  boasting  of  it.  Now,  we  may  have 
been  mistaken  in  making  these  imputations ; 
but  we  find  them  stated  in  the  narrative  of 
every  traveller  who  has  visited  their  country  ; 
and  most  of  them  noticed  by  the  better  wri- 
ters among  themselves,  from  Franklin  to 
Cooper  inclusive.  We  have  noticed  them, 
too,  without  bitterness  or  insult,  and  generally 
in  the  words  of  the  authors  upon  whose  au- 
thority they  are  stated.  Neither  are  the  im- 
putations themselves  very  grievous,  or  such 
as  can  be  thought  to  bespeak  any  great  ma- 
lignity in  their  authors.  Their  inquisitiveness, 
and  the  boast  of  their  freedom,  are  but  ex- 
cesses of  laudable  qualities;  and  intemper- 
ance, though  it  is  apt  to  lead  further,  is,  in 
itself,  a  sin  rather  against  prudence  than  mo- 
rality. Mr.  W.  is  infinitely  offended,  too,  be- 
cause we  have  said  that  "the  people  of  the 
Western  States  are  very  hospitable  to  strangers 
— because  they  are  seldom  troubled  with  them, 
and  because  they  have  al  wa,ys  plenty  of  maize 
and  hams ;"  as  if  this  were  not  the  rationale 
of  dl  hospitality  among  the  lower  orders, 
throughout  the  world,  — and  familiarly  applied, 
among  ourselves,  to  the  case  of  our  Highland- 


ers and  remote  Irish.  .But  slight  as  thes« 
charges  are,  we  may  admit,  that  Mr.  W.  would 
have  had  some  reason  to  complain  if  they  had 
included  all  that  we  had  ever  said  of  the  great 
bulk  of  his  nation.  But  the  truth  is,  that  we 
have  all  along  been  much  more  careful  to  no- 
tice theirvirtues  than  their  faults,  and  have  lost 
no  fair  opportunity  of  speaking  well  of  them. 
In  our  twenty-third  Number,  we  have  said 
"  The  great  body  of  the  American  people  is 
better  educated,  and  more  comfortably  situated, 
than  the  bulk  of  any  European  cornmuuity; 
and  possesses  all  the  accomplishments  that 
are  anywhere  to  be  found  in.  persons  of  the 
same' occupation  and  condition."  And  more 
recently,  "  The  Americans  are  about  as  pol- 
ished as  ninety-nine  out  of  one  hundred  of  our 
own  countrymen,  in  the  upper  ranks;  and 
quite  as  moral,  and  well  educated,  in  the  lower. 
Their  virtues  too  are  such  as  we  ought  to  ad- 
mire ;  for  they  are  those  on  which  we  value 
ourselves  most  highly."  We  have  never  said 
any  thing  inconsistent  with  this : — and  if  this 
be  to  libel  a  whole  nation,  and  to  villify  and 
degrade  them  in  comparison  of  ourselves,  we 
have  certainly  beeii  guilty  of  that  enormity. 

As  for  the  manners  of  the  upper  classes,  we 
have  really  said  very  little  about  them,  and 
can  scarcely  recollect  having  given  any  posi- 
tive opinion  on  the  subject.  We  have  lately 
quoted,  with  warm  approbation.  Captain  Hall's 
strong  and  very  respectable  testiihony  to  their 
agreeableness — ^and  certamly  have  never  con- 
tradicted it  on  our  own  authority.  We  have 
made  however  certain  hypothetical  and  con- 
jectural observations,  which,  we  gather  from 
Mr.  W.,  have  given  some  offence — we  must 
say,  we  think,  very  unreasonably.  We  have 
said,  for  example,  as  already  quoted,  ihaf'the 
Americans  are  about  as  polished  as  ninety- 
nine  in  one  hundred  of  our  own  countrymen 
in  the  upper  ranks."  Is  it  the  reservation  of 
this  inconsiderable  fraction  in  our  own  favour 
that  is  resented  1  Why,  our  very  seniority,  we 
think,  might  have  entitled  us  to  this  prece- 
dence :  and  we  must  say  that  our  monarchy 
— our  nobility — our  greater  proportion  of  he- 
reditary wealth,  and  our  closer  connection  with 
the  old  civilised  world,  might  have  justified  a 
higher  percentage.  But  we  will  not  dispute 
with  Mr,  W.  even  upon  this  point.  Let  nim 
set  down  the  fraction,  if  he  pleases,  to  the 
score  merely  of  our  national  partiality  : — and 
he  must  estimate  that  element  very  far  indeed 
below  its  ordinary  standard,  if  he  does  not  find 
it  sufficient  for  it,  without  the  supposition  of 
intended  insult  or  malignity.  Was  there  ever 
any  great  nation  that  did  not  prefer  its  own 
manners  to  those  of  any  of  its  neighbours  1 — 
or  can  Mr.  W.  produce  another  instance  ill 
which  it  was  ever  before  allowed,  that  a  rival 
came  so  near  as  to  be  within  one  hundrelh 
of  its  own  excellence  ? 

But  there  is  still  something  worse  than  this. 
Understanding  that  the  most  considerable  per- 
sons in  the  chief  cities  of  America,  were  their 
opulent  merchants,  we  conjectured  that  their 
society  was  probably  much  of  the  same  des- 
cription with  that  of  Liverpool,  Manchester, 
and  Glasgow  : — And  does  Mr.  W.  really  think 
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there  is  any  disparagement  in  this  1 — Does  he 
not  know  that  these  places  have  been  graced, 
for  generations,  by  some  of  the  most  deserving 
and  enlightened  citizens,  and  some  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplishfed  men  that  have  ever 
adorned  our  nation  1  Does  he  not  know  that 
Adam  Smith,  and  Reid,  and  IVIiller,  spent  their 
happiest  days  in  Glasgow;  that  Rosooe  and 
Currie  illustrated  the  society  of  Liverpool — 
and  Priestley  and  Ferriar  and  Darwin  that  of 
Manchester'?  The  wealth  and  skill  and  enter- 
prise of  all  the  places  is  equally  indisputable 
— and  we  confess  we  are  yet  to  learn  in  which 
of  the  elements  of  respectability  they  can  be 
imagined  to  be  inferior  to  New  York,  or  Bal- 
timore, or  Philadelphia. 

But  there  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Re- 
view which  Mr.  W.  has  quoted  as  insulting 
and  vituperative — for  such  a  construction  of 
vrhicb  we  confess  ourselves  still  less  able  to 
divine  a  reason.  It  is  part  of  an  honest  and 
very  earnest  attempt  to  overcome  the  high 
monarchical  prejudices  of  a  part  of  our  pwn 
country  aga;inst  the  Americans,'  and  notices 
this  objection  to  their  manners  only  collaterally 
and  hypothetically.  Mr.  W.  needs  not  be  told 
that  all  courtiers  and  zealots  of  monarchy  im- 
pute rudeness  and  vulgarity  to  republicans. 
The  French  used  to  describe  an  inelegant 
person  as  having  "Les  manieres  d'un  Suisse, 
En  HoUande  civilise  ;" — and  the  Court  faction 
among  ourselves  did  not  omit  this  reproach 
■when  Vie  went  to  war  with  the  Americans. 
To  expose  the  absurdity  of  such  an  attack, 
we -expressed  ourselves  in  1814  as  follows. 

"  The  complaint  respecting  America  is,  ihai  there 
are  no  people  of  fashion, — that  their  cohjmn  still 
wants  its  Corinthian  capital,  or,  in  oth6r  words,  that 
those  who  are  rich  and  idle,  have  not  yet  existed  so 
long,  or  in  such  nun-ibers,  as  to  have  brought  to  full 
pertisciion  that  system  of,  ingenious  trifling  and  ele- 
gant dissipation,  by  means  of  which  it  has  been  dis- 
covered t.hat  wealth  and  leisure  may  be  most  agree- 
ably disposed  of.  Admitting  the  fact  to  be  so,  and 
in  a  country  where  there  is  no  court,  no  nobility, 
and  no  monument  or  tradition  of  chivalrous  usages-, 
— and  where,  moreover,  the  greatest  number  of 
those  who  are  rich  and  powerful  have  raised  them- 
selves to  that  eminence  by  mercantile  industry,  we 
really  do  not  see  how  it  could  well  be  otherwise; 
we  would  still  submit,  that  this  is  no  lawful  cause 
either  for  national  contempt,  or  for  national  hosiility. 
It  is  a  peculia'rity  in  the  structure  of  society  among 
that  people,  which,  we  take  it,  can  only  give  ofleiice 
to  their  visiting  acquaintance  ;  and,  while  it  does  us 
nosortof  harm  while  it  subsists,  promises,  we  think, 
very  soon  to  disappear  altogether,  and  no  longer  to 
afflict  even  our  imagination.  The  number  of  indi- 
viduals born  to  the  enjoyment  of  hereditary  wealih 
is,  or  at  least  was  daily'increasing  in  that  cduniry  ; 
and  it  is  impossible  that  their  muliiphcatinn  (with 
all  the  models  of  European  refinement  before  them, 
and  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  a  free  govern- 
ment and  a  general  system  of  good  educaiion)  should 
fail,  wiihin  a  very  short  period,  to  give  birih  lo  abetter 
tone  of  convehation  and  society,  and  lo  manners 
lare  'dignified  and  refined.  Unless  we'  are  very 
much  misinformed,  indeed,  the  symptoms  of  such  a 
change  may  already  be  traced  in  their  cities.  Their 
youths  of  fortune  already  travel  over  all  the  coun- 
tries of  "Europe  for  their  improvement;  and  speci- 
tnens  are  occasionally  rntet  with,  even  in  these 
islands,  wliich,  with  all  our  prejudices,  we  must  ad- 
mit, would  do  no  discredit  to  the  best  blood- of  the 
land  from  which  they  originally  sprung." 


Now,  is  there  really  any  matter  of  offence 
in  this'! — In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  substan- 
tially true  '?^n  the  next  place,  is  it  not  mildly 
and  respectfully  stated  'i   Is  it  not  true,  that 
the  greater  part  of  those  who  compose  the 
higher  society  of  the  American  cities,  have 
raised  themselves  to  opulence  by  commercial 
pursuits '?— and  is  it  to  be  imagined  that,  in 
America  alone,  this  is  not  to  produce  its  usual 
effects  upon  the  style  and  tone  of  society'! 
As  families  become  old,  and  hereditary  wealth 
comes  to  be  the  portion  of  liiaiiy,  it  cannot  but 
happen  that  a  change  of  manners  -will  take 
place ; — and  is  it  an  insult  to  suppose  that  this 
change  will  be  an  improvement  1  Surely  they 
cannot  be  perfect,  both  as  they  are,  and  as 
they  are  to  be;  and,  while  it  seems  impossi- 
ble to  doubt  that  a  considerable  change  is  in- 
evitable, the  offence  seems  to  be,  that  it  is 
expected  to  be  for  the  better  1  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  can  seriously  imagine 
that  the  manners  of  any  country  upoi^  earth 
can  be  so  dignified  and  refined — or  their  tone 
of  conversation  and  society  so  good,  when  the 
most  figuring  persons  come  into  company  from 
the  desk   and  the  counting-house,-  as  when 
they  pass  only  from  one  assembly  to,  another, 
and  h-ave  had  no  other  study  or  employment 
from  their  youth  up,  than  to  render  society 
agreeable,  and  to  cultivate  those  talents  and 
manners  which  give  its  charm  to  pOlite  con- 
versation. If  there  are  any  persons  in  America 
who  seriously  dispute  the  accuracy  of  these 
opinions,  we  are  pretty  confident  that  they 
will  turn  out  to  be  those  whom  the  rest  of  the 
country  would  refer  to  in  illustration  of  their 
truthi     The  truly  polite,  we^  are  persuaded, 
will  admit  the  case  to  be  pretty  much  as  we 
have  stated  it.     The  upstarts  alone  will  con- 
tend for  their  present  peri'eotign.     If  we  have 
really  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  give  any  of- 
fence by  our  observations,  we  suspect  that 
offence  will  be  greater  at  Cincinnati  than  at 
New  York,— and  not  quite  so  slight  at  New 
York  as  at  Philadelphia  or  Boston. 

But  we  have  no  desire  to  pursue  this  topic 
any  further — nor  any  interest  indeed  to  con- 
vince thosfe  who  may  not  be  aljeady  satisfied. 
If  Mr.  W.  really  thinks  us  wrong  in  the  opin- 
ions ■we  have  now  expressed,  we  are  willing 
for  the  present  to  be  thought  so :  But  surely 
we  have .  saiil  enough  to  show  that  we  had 
plausible  grounds  for  those  opinions;  and 
surely,  if  we  did  entertain  them,  it  was  im- 
possible to  express  them  in  a  manner  less  of- 
fensive. We  did  not  even  recur  to  the  topic 
spontaiieously — but  occasionally  took  it  up  in 
a  controversy  on  behalf  of  America,  with  a 
party  of  our  own  countrymen.  What  we  said 
vyas  not  addressed  to  America — but  said  of 
her;  and,  most  indisputably,  with  friendly 
intentions  to  the  people  of  both  countries. 

But  we  have  dwelt  too  long  on  this  subject. 
The  manners  of  fashionable  life,  and  the  ri 
valry  of  bon  ton  between  one  country  and 
another,  is,  after  all,  but  a  poor  affair  to  oc- 
cupy the  attentiori  of  philosophers,  or  affect 
the  peace  of  nations.— Of  what  real  conse- 
quence is  it  to  the  happiness  or  glory  of  a 
country,  how  a  fe-n'  thousand  idle  people— 
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probably  neithur  the  most  virtuous  iior  the 
most  useful  of  their  feliow-citizeiis  —  pass 
their  time,  or  divert  the  emiui  of  their  inac- 
tivity?— And  men  must  really  have  a  great 
propensity  to  hate  each  other,  when  it  is 
thought  a  reasonable  gi-oiind  of  quarrel,  that 
the  rich  d^xuvres  of  one  country  are  accused 
of  not  knowiiig  how  to  get  through  their  day 
so  cleverly  as  those  of  another.  Manners 
alter  from  age  to  age,  and  from  country  to 
country ,  and  much  is  at  all  times  ai-bitrary 
and  conventional  in  that  which  is  esteemed 
the  best.  What  pleases  and  amuses  each 
people  the  most,  is  the  best  for  that  people : 
And,  where  states  are  tolerably  equal  in  power 
and  wealth,  a  great  and  irreconcileable  diver- 
sity is  often  maintained  with  suitable  arro- 
gance and  inflexibility,  and  no  common  stan- 
dard recognised  or  dreamed  of.  The  ban  ton 
of  Pekin  has  no  sort  of  affinity,  we  suppose, 
with  the  bon  ton  of  Paris — and  that  of  Con- 
stantinople but  little  resemblance  to  either. 
The  difference,  to  be  sure,  is  not  so  complete 
within  the  limits  of  Europe ;  but  it  is  suffi- 
ciently great,  to  show  the  folly  of  being  dog- 
matical or  intolerant  upon  a  subject  so  inca- 
pable of  being  reduced  to  principle.  The 
Fiench  accuse  us  of  coldness  and  formality, 
and  we  accuse  them  of  monkey  tricks  and 
impertinence.  The  good  company  of  Rome 
wotild  be  much  at  a  loss  for  amusement  at 
Amsterdam;  and  that  of  Brussels  at  Madrid. 
The  manners  qf  America,  then,  are  probably 
the  best  for  America :  But,  for  that  very  rea- 
son, they  are  not  the  best  for  us:  And  when 
we  hinted  that  they  probably  might  be  im- 
proved, we  spoke  with  reference  to  the  Euro- 
pean standard,  and  to  the  feelings  and  judg- 
ment of  strangers,  to  whom  that  standard 
alone  was  familiar.  When  their  circum- 
stances, and  the  structure  of  their  society, 
come  to  be  more  like  those  of  Europe,  their 
manners  will  be  more  like — and  they  will 
suit  better  with  those  altered  circumstances. 
When  the  fabric  has  reached  its  utmost  ele- 
vation, the  Corinthian  capital  may  be  added  : 
For  the  present,  the  Doric  is  perhaps  more 
suitable ;  and,  if  the  style  be  kept  pure,  we 
are  certain  it  will  be  pqurilly  graceful. 

4.  It  only  remains  u>  notice  what  is  said 
with  regard  to  Negro  Slavery; — and  on  this 
we  shall  be  very  short.  We  have  no  doubt 
spoken  very  warmly  on  the  subject  in  one  of 
our  late  Numbers; — but  Mr.  W.  must  have 
read  what  we  there  said,  with  a  jaundiced 
eye  indeed,  if  he  did  not  see  that  our  warmth 
proceeded,  not  from  any  animosity  against  the 
people  among  whom  this  miserable  institution 
existed,  but  against  the  institution  itself — and 
was  mainly  excited  by  the  contrast  that  it 
presented  to  the  freedom  and  prosperity  upon 
which  it  was  so  strangely  engrafted ; — thus 
appearing 

"  Like  a  stain  upon  a  Vestal's  robe, 

The  worse  for  wliat  it  soils." 

Accordingly,  we  do  not  call  upon  other 
nations  to  hate  and  despise  America  for  this 
practice;  but  upon  the  Americans  themselves 
U)  wipe  away  this  foul  blot  from  their  charac- 


ter. We  have  a  hundred  times  used  the  same 
langijage  to  our  own  countrymen — and  re- 
peatedly on  the  subject  of  the  Slave  Trade  ; — 
and  Mr.  W.  cannot  be  ignorant,  that  many 
pious  and  excellent  citizens  of  his  own  coun- 
try haVe  expressed  themselves  in  similar 
terms  with  regard  to  this  very  institution. 
As  to  his  recriminations  on  England,  we  shall 
explain  Co  Mr.  W.  immediately,  that  they 
have  no  bearing,  whatever  qn  the  question 
now  at  issue  between  us;  and,  though  nobody 
can  regret  more  than  we  do  the  domestic 
slavery  of  our  West  Indian  islands,  it  is  quite 
absurd  to  represent  the  difficulties  of  the  abo- 
lition as  at  all  parallel  in  the  case  of  America. 
It  is  still  confidently  asserted  that,  without 
slaves,  those  islands  could  not  be  maintained  ; 
and,  independent  of  private  interests,  the 
trade  of  England  cannot  afford  to  part  with 
them.  But  will  any  body  pretend  to  say, 
that  the  great  and  ooiiiparative  temperate  re- 
gions over  wiich  the  American  Slavery  ex- 
tends, would  be  deserted,  if  all  their  inhabit- 
ants were  free — or  even  that  they  would  he 
permanently  less  populous  or  less  productive? 
We  are  perfectly  aware,  that  a  sudden  or  im- 
mediate emancipation  of  all  those  who  are 
now  in  slavery,  might  be  attended  with  fright- 
ful disorders,  as  well  as  intolerable  losses; 
and,  accordingly,  we  have  nowhere  recom- 
mended any  such  measure:  But  we  must  re- 
peat, that  it  is  a  crime  and  a  shame,  that  the 
freest  nation  on  the  earth  should  keep  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  of  fellow-cr.eatures  in  actual 
chains,  within  the  very  territory,  and  sanc- 
tuary of  their  freedom;  and  should  see  them 
multiplying,  from  day  to  day,  withou-t  think- 
ing of  any  provision  for  their  ultimate  libera- 
tion: When  we  say  this,  we  are  far  from 
doubting  that  there  are  many  amiable  and 
excellent  individuals  among  the  slave  propri- 
etors. There  were  many  such  among  the 
importers  of  slaves  in  our  West  Indies:  Yet, 
it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  that  accursed  traffic 
was  a  crime — and  it  was  so  called,  in  the 
most  emphatic  language,  and  with  general 
assent,  year  after  year,  in  Parliament,  without 
any  one  ever  imagining  that  this  imported  a 
persoiial  attack  on  those  individuals,  far  less 
a  malignant  calumny  upon  the  'nation  which 
tolerated  and  legalized  their  proceedings. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  we  have  to  thank 
Mr,  W.  for  a  great  deal  of  curious,  and,  to  us, 
original  information,  as  to  the  history  of  the 
American  Slave  trade,  and  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  different  States  with  regard  to  the 
institution  of  slavery:  From  which  we  learn, 
among  other  things,  that,  so  early  as  1767,  the 
legislature  of  Massachussets  brought  in  a  bill 
for  prohibiting  the  importation  of  negroes  into 
that  province,  w.hich  was  rejected  by  the 
British  governor,  in  consequence  of  express 
instructions; — and  another  in  1774  shared  the 
same  fate.  We  learn  also,  that,  in  1 770.  two 
years  before  the  decision  of  Somerset's  case  in 
England;  the  courts  of  the  same  distinguished 
province  decided,  upon  solemn  argument,  that 
no  person  could  be  held  in  slavery  within  their 
jurisdiction  ;  and  awarded  not  only  their  frtie- 
dom,  but  wages  for  their  past  services,  to  a 
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variety  tof  negro  suitors.  These,  indeed,  are 
lair  subjects  of  pride  and  exultation ;  and  we 
nail  them,  without  grudging,  as  bright  trophies 
in  the  annals  of  the  States  to  which  they  re- 
'.ate.  But  do  not  their  glories  cast  a  deeper 
shade  on  those  who  have  refused  to  follow  the 
example — and  may  we  not  now  be  allowed  to 
sp.eak  of  the  guilt  and  unlawfulness  of  slavery, 
as  their  own  countrymen  are  praised  and 
boasted  of  for  having  spoken,  so  many  years 
ago? 

We  learn  also  from  Mr.  W.,  that  Virginia 
abolished  the  foreign  slave  trade  so  early  as 
1778— Pennsylvania  in  1780— Massachusetts 
in  1787 — and  Connecticut  and  Rhpde  Island 
in  1788.  It  was  finally  interdicted  by  the 
General  Congress  in  1794,;  and  made  punish- 
able as  a  crime,  seven  years  before  that 
measure  was  adopted  in  England.  We  have 
great  pleasure  in  stating  3iese  facts.  But 
they  all  appear  to  us  not  only  incongruous 
with  the  permanent  existence  of  slayety,  but 
as  indicating  those  Tery  feelings  with  regard 
to  it  which  we  have  been  so  severly  blamed 
for  expressing. 

We  here  close  our  answer  to  Mr.  W.'s 
charges.  Our  readers,  we  fear,  have  been  for 
some  time  tired  of  it :  And,  indeed,  we  have 
felt  all  along,  that  there  was  something  ab- 
surd in  answering  gjavely  to  such  an  accusa- 
tion. If  any  regular  reader  of  our  Review 
could  be  of  opinion  that  we  were  hostile  to 
America,  and  desirous  of  fomenting  hostility 
between  her  and  this  country,  we  could 
scarcely  hope  that  he  would  change  that  opin- 
ion for  any  thing  we  have  now  been  saymg. 
But  Mr.  W.'s  book  may  fall  into  the  hands  of 
many,  in  his  own  country  at  least,  to  whom 
our  writings  are  but  little  known ;  and  the 
imputations  it  contains  may  became  known  to 
many  who  never  inquire  into  their  grounds : 
On  such  persons,  the  statements  we  have  now 
made  may  produce  some  impression — and  the 
spirit  in  which  they  are  made  perhaps  still 
more.  Out  labour  will  not  have  been  in  vain, 
if  there  are  any  that  rise  up  from  the  perusal 
of  these  pages  with  a  better  opinion  of  their 
Transatlantic  brethren,  and  an  increased  de- 
sire to  live  with  them  in  friendship  and  peace. 

There  still  remains  behind,  a  fair  moiety 
of  Mr.  W.'s  book ;  containing  his  recrimina- 
tions on  England — his  expositions  of  "her 
sores  and  blotches" — and  his  retort  courteous 
for  all  the  abuse  which  her  writers  have  been 
pouring  on  this  country  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  The  task,  we  should  think,  must  have 
been  rather  an  afflicting  one  to  a  man  of  much 
moral  sensibility : — But  it  isgOne  through  very 
resolutely,  and  with  a  marvellous  industry. 
Thef  learned  author,  has  not  only  ransacked 
forgotten  histories  and  files  of  old  newspapers 
in  search  of  disreputable  transactions  and  de- 
grading crimes—j-but  has  groped  for  the  mate- 
rials of  our  dishonour,  among  the  filth  of  Dr. 
Colquhoun's  Colleetions,  and  the  Reports  of 
our  Prison  and  Police  Committees — culled  vi- 
tuperative exaggerations  from  the  records  of 
angry  debates— ^and  produced,  as  incontro- 
vertible evidence  of  the  excess  of  our  guilt 
and  misery,  the  fei  vid  declamatioril  of  moral- 
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ists  exhorting  to  amendment,  or  of  satirists 
endeavouring  to  deter  from  vice.  Provincial 
misgovernment  from  Ireland  to  Hindostan— 
cruel  amusements — increasing  pauperism- 
disgusting  brutality— shameful  ignorance- 
perversion  of  law— grinding  taxation— brutal 
debauchery,  and  many  otlier  traits  equally 
attractive,  are  all  heaped  together,  as  the  char- 
acteristics of  English  society ;  and  unsparingly 
illustrated  by  "loose  extracts  from  English 
Journals,"— quotations  from  Espriella's  Let- 
ters— and  selections  from  the  Parliamentary 
Debates.  Accustomed,  as  we  have  long  been, 
to  mark  the  vices  and  miseries  of  our  country- 
men, we  really  cannot  say  that  we  recognise 
any  likeness  in  this  distorted  representation; 
which  exhibits  our  fair  Englaiid  as  one  great 
Lazar-house  of  moral  and  intellectual  disease 
— one  hideous  and  bloated  mass  of  sin  and 
sutTering — one  festering  heap  of  corruption, 
infecting  the  wholesome  air  which  breathes 
upon  it,  and  diffusing  all  around  the  contagioij 
and  the  terror  of  its  example. 

We  have  no  desire  whatever  to  argue 
against  the  truth  or  the  justice  of  this  picture 
of  our  country ;  which  we  can  assure  Mr.  W. 
we  contemplate  with  perfect  calmness  and 
equanimity :  but  we  are  tempted  to  set  against 
it  the  judgment  of  another  foreigner,  with 
whom  he  cannot  complain  of  being  confront- 
ed, and  whose  authority  at  this  moment  stands 
higher,  perhaps  with  the  whole  civilised 
world,  than  that  of  any  other  individual.  We 
allude  to  Madame  de  Stael — ^and  to  thelsplen- 
did  testimony  she  has  borne  to  the  character 
and  happiness  of  the  English  nation,  in  her 
last  admirable  book  on  the  Revolution  of  her 
own  country.  But  we  have  spoken  of  this 
work  so  lately,  that  we  shall  not  now  recal 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  it,  further  than 
by  this  general  reference.  We  rather  wish, 
at  present,  to  lay  before  them  an  American 
authority. 

In  a  work  of  great  merit,  entitled  "  A  Letter 
on  the  Genius  and  Dispositions  of  the  French 
Government,"  published  at  Philadelphia  in 
1810,  and  which  attracted  much  notice,  both 
there  and  in  this  country,  the  author,  in  a 
strain  of  great  eloquence  and  powerful  rea- 
soning, exhorts  his  country  to  make  common 
cause  with  England  in  the  great  struggle  in 
which  she  was  then  engaged  with  the  giant 
power  of  Bonaparte,  and  points  out  the  many 
circumstances  in  the  character  and  condition 
of  the  two  countries  that  invited  them  to  a 
cordial  alliance.  He  was  well  aware,  too,  of 
the  distinction  we  have  endeavoured  to  point 
out  between  the  Court,  or  the  Tory  rulers  of 
the  Slate,  and  the  body  of  our  People :  and, 
after  observing  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, by  following  his  councils,  might  retrieve 
the  cjfiaracter  of  their  country,  he  adds,  "They 
will,  I  am  quite  sure,  be  seconded  by  an  en- 
tire correspondence  of  feeling,  not  only  on 
our  part,  but  on  that  of  the  People  of  Eng- 
land-whatever may  be  the  narrow  policy,  or 
illiberal  prejudices  of  the  British  Ministry  ;" 
and,  in  the  body  of  his  work,  he  gives  an 
ample  and  glowing  description  of  the  char- 
acter and  condition  of  that  England  of  which 
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we  have  just  seen  so  lamentable  a  representa- 
tion. The  whole  passage  is  too  long  for  in- 
sertion ;  bat  the  following  extracts  will  afford 
a  sufficient  specimen  of  its  tone  and  tenor. 

"  A  peculiar  masculine  character,  and  the  uimosi 
energy  of  feeling  are  communicated  lo  all  orders  of 
men, — by  the  abundance  which  prevails  so  univer- 
sally,— the  consciousness  of  equal  rights, — the  iul- 
ness  of  power  and  frame  to  which  the  naiion  has 
attained, — and  the  beauty  and  robustness  of  the 
species  under  a  climate  highly  favourable  to  the 
animal  economy.  The  dignity  of  the  rich  is  wiih- 
out  insolence, — the  subordination  of  the  poor  with- 
out servility.  Their  freedom  is  well  guarded  both 
from  the  dangers  of  popular  liceniiousfless,  and 
from  the  .encroachments  of  authority. — Their  na- 
tional pride  leads  to  national  sympathy,  and  is  built 
upon  the  most  legitimate  of  all  foundations — a  sense 
of  pre-eminent  merit  and  a  body  of  illustrious  an- 
nals. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  representations  of  those 
who,  with  little  knowledge  of  facts,  and  still  less 
soundness  or  impariiality  of  judgment,  affect  to  de- 
plore the  condition  of  England, — it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  there  does  not  exist,  and  never  has  ex- 
isted elsewhere, — so  beautiful  and  perfect  a  model 
of  public  and  private  prospei;ity, — so  magnificent, 
and  at  the  same  time,  so  solid  a  fabric  of  social  hap- 
piness and  national  grandeur.  -1  pay  (his  just  tri- 
hitie  of  admiration  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  is 
to  me  in  the  light  of  an  Atonement  far  the  errors 
and  prejudices,  under  which  I  laboured,  on  this  sub- 
ject, before  I  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  personal 
experience.  A  residence  of  nearly  two  years  in 
that  country, — during  which  period,  I  visited  and 
studied  almost  every  part  of  it, — with  no  other  view 
or  pursuit  than  that  of  obtaining  correct  informa- 
tion, and,  T  may  add,  with  previous  studies  well 
fitted  to  promote  my  object, — conviilced  me  that  I 
had  been  egregiously  deceived.  I  saw  no  instances 
of  individual  oppression,  and  scarcely  any  individual 
misery  but  that  which  belongs,  under  any  circum- 
stances of  our  being,  to  the  infirmity  of  all  human 
institutions." — 

"  The  agriculture  of  England  is  confessedly  su- 
perior to  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  world,  and 
the  condition  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  incontestibiy  preferable  lo  that 
of  the  same  class  in  any  other  section  of  Europe. 
An  inexhaustible  source  of  admiration  and  delight 
is  found  in  the  unrivalled  beauty,  as  well  as  rich- 
ness and  fruiifulness  of  their  husbandry  ;  the  effects 
of  which  are  heightened  by  the  magnificent  parks 
(jnd  noble  mansions  of  the  opulent  proprietors  :  by 
picturesque  gardens  upon  the  largest  scale,  and 
disposed  with  the  most  exquisite  taste:  and  by 
Gothic  remains  no  less  admirable  in  their  structure 
than  venerable  for  their  antiquity.  The  neat  cot- 
tage, the  substantial  farm-house,  the  splendid  villa, 
are  constantly  rising  to  the  sight,  surrounded  by  the 
most  choice  and  poetical  attributes  of  the  landscape. 
The  vision  is  not  more  delightfully  recreated  by 
the  rural  scenery,  than  the  moral  sense  is  graiified, 
and  the  understanding  elevated  by  the  institutions 
of  this  great  country.  The  first  and  continued  ex- 
clamation of  an  American  who  contemplates  them 
with  unbiassed  judgment,  is — 

Salve  !  magna  Parens  ffugum,  Salurnia  tellus  ! 
Magna  viruni. 

"It  appears  something  not  less  than  Impious  tp 
desire  the  ruin  of  this  people,  when  you  view  the 
height  to  which  they  have  carried  the  comforts,  the 
knowledge,  and  the  virtue  of  our  species  ;  the  ex- 
tent and  number  of  their  foundations  of  charity  ; 
their  skill  in  the  mechanic  arts,  by  the  improvement 
of  which  alone  they  have  conferred  inestimable 
benefits  on  mankind;  the  inasculine  morality,  ihe 
s  lofty  sense  of  independence,  the  sober  and  rational 
piety  which  are  found  in  all  classes  ;  their  impart 
tial,  decorous,  and  able  administration  of  a  code  of 


laws,  than  which  none  more  just  and  perfect  has 
ever  been  in  operation  ;  their  seminaries  of  edupa. 
lion  yielding  more  solid  and  profitable  inslrticlion 
than  any  other  whatever  ;  their  eminence  in  litera- 
ture and  science — the  urbanity  and  learning  of  their 
privileged  orders — their  deliberative  assemblies, 
illustrated  by  so  many  profound  statesmen,  and 
brilliant  orators.  It  ,is  woi'se  than  Ingratitude  in 
us  not  to  sympathise  with  them  in  iheir  present 
struggle,  when  we  recollect  that  it  is  from  ihem  we 
derive  the  principal  merit  of  our  own  character^ 
the  best  of  our  own  institutions— the  sources  of  our 
highest  enjoyments — and  the  light  of  Freedom  itself, 
which,  if  they  should  be  destroyed,  will  not  long 
shed  its  radiance  over  this  country.^ ^ 

What  will  Mr.  Walsh  say  tp  this  picture  of 
the  country  he  has  so  laboured  to  degrade  1 — 
and  what  will  our  readers  say,  when  they  are 
told  that  Mr.  Walsh  himself  is  the  author  of 
this  picture ! 

So,  however,  the  fact  unquestionably  stands. 
— The  book  from  which  we  have  made  the 
preceding  extracts,  was  written  and  published, 
in  1810,  by  the  very  same  individual  who  has 
now  recriminated  upon  England  in  the  vol- 
ume which  lies  before  us, — and  in  which  he 
is  pleased  to  speak  with  extreme  severity  of 
the  inconsistencies  he  has  detected  in  our  Re- 
view ! — That  some  discordant  or  irreconcile- 
able  opinions  should  be  found  in  the  miscel- 
laneous vrriting  of  twenty  years,  and  thirty  or 
forty  individuals  under  no  effective  control, 
may  easily  be  imagined,  and  pardoned,  we 
should  think,  without  any  great  stretch  of 
liberality.  But  such  a  transmutation  of  senti- 
ments on  the  same  identical  subject — such  a 
reversal  of  the  poles  of  the-  same  identical 
head,  we  confess  has  never  before  come  uiider 
our  observation  ;  and  is  parallel  to  nothing  that 
we  can  recollect,  but  the  memorable  trans- 
formation of  Botionij  in  the  Midsu mmer  Night's 
Dream.  Nine  years,  to  be  sure,  had  intervened 
between  the  first  and  the  second  publication. 
But  all  the  guilt  and  all  the  misery  which  is 
so  dihgently  developed  in  the  last,  had  been 
contracted  before  the  first  was  thought  of;  and 
all  the  injuries,  and  provocations  too,  by  which 
the  exposition  of  them  has  lately  become  a 
duty.  Mr.  W.  knew  perfectly,  in  1810,  how 
England  had  behaved  to  her  American  colonies 
before  the  war  of  independence,  and  in  what 
spirit  she  had  begun  and  carried  on  that  war: 
— OUT  Poor-rates  and  taxes,  our  bull-baitings 
and  swindlings.  were  then  nearly  as  visible  as 
now.  Mr.  Colqnhoun,  had,  before  that  time,  put 
forth  his  Political  Estimate  of  our  prostitutes 
and  pickpockets ;  and  the  worthy  Laureate  his 
authentic  Letters  on  the  bad  state  of  our  pai-- 
liaments  and  manufactures.  Nay,  the  Edin- 
BUKGH  Review  had  committed  the  vj-orst  of 
those  offences  which  now  make  hatred  to 
England  the  duty  of  all  true  Americans,  and 
had  expressed  little  of  that  zeal  for  her  friend- 
ship which  appears  in  its  subsequent  Numbers. 
The  Reviews  of  the  American  Transactions, 
and  Mr.  Barlovv's  Epic,  of  Adams'  Letters,  and 
Marshall's  History,  had  all  appeared  before 
this  time— and  but  very  few  of  the  articles  in 
which  the  future  greatness  of  that  country  ia 
predicted,  and  her  singular  prosperity  extolled. 

How  then  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  Mr. 
W.  should*  ave  taken  such  a  favourable  view 
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of  our  state  and  merits  in  1810,  and  bo  very 
different  a  one  in  1819?  There  is  but  one 
explanation  that  occurs  to  us.  —  Mr.  W.,  as 
appears  from,  the  .passages  just  quoted,  had 
been  originally  very  much  of  the  opinion  to 
which  he  has  now  returned— For  he  tells  us, 
that  he  considers  the  tribute  of  admiration 
which  he  there  offers  to  our  excellence,  as  an 
Atmement  for  the  errors  and  prejudices  under 
which  he  laboured  till  he  came'  among  us, — 
and  hints  pretty  plainly,  that  he  had  formerly 
Deen  ungrateful  enough  to  disown  all  obliga- 
tion to  our  race,  and  impious  enough  even  to 
wish  for  our  ruin.  Now,  from  the  tenor  qf  the 
work  before  us,  compared  with  these  passages, 
it  is  pretty  plain,  we  think,  that  Mr.  W.  has 
just  relapsed  into  those  damnable  heresies, 
which  we  fear  are  epidemic  in  his  part  of  the 
country — and  from  which  nothing  is  so  likefy 
to  deliver  him,  as  a  repetition  of  the  Same 
remedy  by  which  they  were  forraerly.removed. 
Let  him  come  again  then  to  England,  and  try 
the  effect  of  a  second  course  of  "personal 
experience  and  observation" — let  him  make 
another  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  and  observe 
whether  his  faith  is  not  restored  and  confirmed 
— let  him,  like  the  Indians  of  his  own  world, 
visit  the  Tombs  of  his  Fathers  in  the  old  land, 
and  see  whether  he  ca,n  ihere  abjure  the  friend- 
ship of  their  other  children  ?  iff  he  will  ven- 
ture himself  among  us  for  another  two  years' 
residence,  we  can  promise  him  that  he  will 
find  in  substance  the  same  England  that  he 
left  :^Our  laws  and  our  landscapes — our  in- 
dustry and  urbanity ;— our  charities,  our  learn- 
ing, and  our  personal  beauty,  he  will  find 
unaltered  and  unimpaired ; — and  we  think  we 
can  even  engage,  that  he  shall  find  also  a  still 
greater  "  correspondence  of  feelingin  the  body 
of  our  People,"  and  not  a  less  disposition  to 
welcome  an  accomplished  stranger  who  comes 
to  get  rid  of  errors  and  prejudices,  and  to  learn 
— or,  if  he  pleases,  to  teach,  the  great  lessons 
of  a  generous  and  indulgent  philanthropy. 

We  have  done,  however,,  with  this  topic. — 
We  have  a  considerable  contempt  for  the  ar- 
gumentum  ad  kominem  in  any  case-rr-and  have 
no  desire  to  urge  it  further  at  present.  The 
truth  is,  that  neither  of  Mr.  W.'sportraitures 
of  us  appears  to  be  very  accurate.  We  are 
painted  en  beau  in  the  one,  and  en  laid  in  the 
other:  The  particular  traits  in  ep.ch  may  be 
given  with  tolerable  truth  —  but  the  whole 
truth  most  certainly  is  to  be  found  in  neither; 
and  it'Willnot  even  do  to  take  them  together 
— any  more  than  it  would  do  to  make'a  correct 
likeness,  by  patching  or  compounding  together 
a  flattering  portrait' and  a  monstrous ■  carica- 
ture.   We  have  but  a  word  or  two,  indeed, 

to  add  on  the  general  subject,  before  we  take 
a  final  farewell  of  this  discussion. 

We  admit,  that  many  of  the  charges  which 
Mr.  W.  has  here  made  against  our  country, 
are  justly  made  -^  and  that  for  many  of  the 
things  with  which  he  has  reproached  us,  there 
is  just  cause  of  reproach.  It  would  be  strange, 
indeed,  if  we  were  to  do  otherwise  —  consi- 
dering that  it  is  from  our  pages  that  he  has  on 
many  occasions  borrowed  the  charge  and  the 
reproach.     If  he  had  stated  them  therefore, 


with  any  degree  of  fairness  or  temper,  and 
had  not  announced  that  they  were  brought, 
forward  as  incentives  to  hostility  and  national 
alienation,  we  should  have  been  so  far  from 
complaining  of  him,  that  we  should  have  been 
heartily  thankful  for  the  services  of  such  an 
auxiliary  in  our  holy  war  against  vice  and 
corruption ;  and  rejoiced  to  obtain  the  testi- 
mony of  an  impartial  observer,  in  corrobora- 
tion of  our  own  earnest  admonitions.  Even 
as  it  is,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  ex- 
position of  our  infirmities  will  rather  do  good 
than  harm,  so  far  as  it  produces  any  effect  at 
all,  in  this  country.  Among  our  national  vices, 
we  have  long  reckoned  an  insolent  and  over- 
weening opinion  of  our  own  universal  superi- 
ority ;  and'  though  it  really  does  not  belong  to 
America  to  reproach  us  with  this  fault,  and 
though  the  ludicrous  exaggeration  of  Mr.  W.'s 
charge  is  sure  very  greatly  to  weaken  his  au- 
thority, still  such  an  alarming  catalogue  of 
our  faults  and  follies  may  have  some  effect, 
as  a  wholesome  mortification  of  our  vanity. — 
It  is  with  a  view  to  its'  probable  effect  in  his 
own  country,  and  to  his  avowal  of  the  effect 
he  wishes  it  to  produce  there,  that  we  consider 
it  as  deserving  of  all  reprobation  ; — and  there- 
fore beg  leave  to  make  one  or  two  yery  short 
remi^rks  on  its  manifest ,  injustice,  and  indeed 
absurdity,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  ourselves,  and 
that  great  majority  of  the  country  whom  we 
believe  to  concur  in  dur  sentiment^.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  violent  invective  on  England  iS;, 
according  to  the  author's  own  admission,  to 
excite  a  spirit  of  animosity  in  America,  ta 
meet  and  revenge  that  which  other  invectives 
on  our  part  are  said  to  indicate  here  ;  and  also 
to  show  the  flagrant  injustice  and  malignity 
of  the  said  invectives  :^And  this  is  the  shape 
of  the  argument — What  right  have  you  to 
abuse  us  for  keeping  and  whipping  slaves, 
when  you  yourselves,  whip  your  soldiers,  and 
were  so  slow  to  give  up  your  slave  trade,  and 
use  your  subjects  so  ill  in  India  and  Ireland  ? 
— or  what  right  have  you  to  call  our  Marshall 
a  d  nil  historian,  when  you  have  a  Belsham  and 
a  Gifford  who  are  still  duller  1  Now,  though 
this  argument  would  never  showthat  whipping 
slaves  was  a  right  thing,  or  that  Mr.  Marshall 
was  not  a  dull  writer,"  it  might  be  a  very  smart 
and  embarrassing  retort  to  those  among  us 
who  had  defended  our  slave  trade  or  our 
military  floggings,  or  our  treatment  of  Ireland 
and  Indiar^or  who  had  held  out  Messrs.  Bel- 
sham  and  Gifford  as  pattern  historians,  and 
ornaments  of  our  national  literature.  But  what 
meaning  or  effect  can  it  have  when  addressed 
to  those  who  have  always  testified  against  the 
wickedness  and  the  folly  of  the  practices 
complained  of?  and  who  have  treated  the 
Ultra-Whig  and  the  Ultra-Tory  historian  with 
equal  scorn  and  reproach  ?  We  have  a  right 
to  censure  cruelty  and  dulness  abroad,  because 
we  have  censured  them  with  more  arid  more 
frequent  severity  at  home ;— and  their  home 
existence,  though  it  may  prove  indeed  that 
our  censures  have  not  yet  been  effectual  in 
producing  amendment,  can  afford  no  sort  of 
reason  for  not  extending  them  where  they 
might  be  more  attended  to. 
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We  have  generally  blamed  what  we  thought 
worthy  of  blame  in  America,  without  any  ex- 
press reference  to  parallel  cases  in  England, 
or  any  invidious  comparisons.  Their  books 
we  have  criticised  just  as  should  have  done 
those  of  any  other  country ;  a;nd  in  speaking 
more  generally  of  their  literature  and  man- 
ners, we  have  i-ather  brought  ihem  into  com- 
petition with  those  of  Europe  in  general,  than 
those  of  our  own  country  in  particular.  When 
we  have  made  any  comparative  estimate  of  our 
own  advantages  and  theirs,'  we  can  say  with 
confidence,  that  it  has  been  far  oftener  in  their 
favour  than  against  them ; — and,  after  repeat- 
edly noticing  their  preferable  condition  as  to 
taxes,  elections,  sufficiency  of  employment, 
public  economy,  freedom  of  publication,  and 
many  other  points  of  paramount  importance, 
it  surely  was  but  fair  that  we'  should  notice, 
in  their  turn,  those  merits  or  advantages  which 
might  reasonably  be  claimed  for  ourselves, 
and  bring  into  view  our  superiority  in  eminent 
authors,  and  the  extinction  and  annihilation 
of  slavery  in  every  part  of  our  realm. 

We  would  also  remark,  that  while  we  have 
thus  praised  America  far  more  than  we  have 
blamed  her — and  reproached  ourselves  far 
more  bitterly  than  we  have  ever  reproached 
her,  Mr.  W.,  while  he  affects  to  be  merely 
following  our  example,  has  heaped  abuse  on 
us  without  one  g;rain  of  commendation — and 
praised  hi^  own  country  extravagantly,  with- 
out admitting  one  fault  or  imperfection.  Now, 
this  is  not  a  fair  way  of  retorting  the  proceed- 
ings, even  of  the  Quarterly;  for  they  have 
occasionally  given  some  praise  to  America, 
and  have  constantly  spoken  ill  enough  of  the 
paupers,  and  radicals,  and  reformers  of  Eng- 
land. But  as  to  us,  and  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  which  thinks  with  us,  it  is  a  proceeding 
without  the  colour  of  justice  or  the  shadow 
of  apology— and  is  not  a  less  flagrant  indica- 
tion of  impatience  or  bad  humour,  than  the 
marvellous  assumption  which  runs  through 
the  whole  argument,  that  it  is  an  unpardon- 
able insult  and  an  injury  to  Rni  any  fault  with 
any  thing  in  America,' — must  necessarily  pro- 
ceed from  national  spite  and  animosity,  and 
affords,  whether  true  or  false,  sufficient  reason 
for  endeavouring  to  excite  a  corresponding 
animosity  against  our  nation.  Such,  however, 
is  the  scope  and  plan  of  Mr.  W.'s  whole  work. 
Whenever  he  thinks  that  his  country  has  been 
erroneously  accused,  he  points  out  the*  error 
with  sufficient  keenness  and  asperity j — but 
when  he  is  aware  that  the  imputation  is  just 
and  unanswerable,  instead  of  joining  his  re- 
buke or  regret  to  those  of  her  foreign  censors, 
he  turns  fiercely  and  vindictively  on  the 
parallel  infirmities  of  this  country — as  if 
those  also  had  not  been  marked  with  repro- 
bation, and  without  admitting  that  the  cen- 
sure was  merited,  or  hoping  that  it  might 
work  amendment,  complains  in  the  bitterest 
terras  of  malignity,  and  arouses  his  country 
to  revenge! 

Which,  then,  we  would  adt,  is  the  most 
fair  arid  reasonable,  or  vphich  the  most  truly 
patriotic  ^ — ^We,  who,  admitting  our  own  mani- 
fola  faults  and'  corruptions,  testifying  loudly 


against  them,  and  feeling  grateful  to  any  fo- 
reign auxiliary  who  will  help  us  to  reason,  to 
rail,  or  to  shame  our  countrymen  out  of  them, 
are  willing  occasionally  to  lend  a  similar  as- 
sistance to  others,  and  speak  freely  and  fairly 
of  what  appear  to  us  to  be  the  faults  and  er- 
rors, as  well  as  the  virtues  and  merits,  of  all 
who  may  be  in  any  way  affected  by  our  ob- 
servations;— or  Mr.  Walsh,  who  will  admit  no 
faults  in  his  own  country,  and  no  good  quali- 
ties in  ours — sets  down  the  mere  extension 
of  our  domestic  censures  to  their  corresponding 
objects  abroad,  to  the  score  of  national  rancoui: 
and  partiality ;  and  can  find  no  better  use  for 
those  mutual  admonitions,  which  should  lead 
10  mutual  amendment  or  generous  emulation, 
than  to  improve  them  into  occasions  of  mutual 
animosity  and  deliberate  hatred  ? 

This  extreme  impatience,  even  of  merited 
blame  from  the  mouth  of  a  stranger — this  still 
more  extraordinary  abstinence  from  any  hint 
or  acknowledgment  of  error  on  the  part  of 
her  intelligent  defender,  is  a  trait  too  remaA- 
able  not  to  Call  for  some  observation ; — and 
we  think  we  can  see  in  it  one  of  the  worst  and 
most  unfortunate  consequences  of  a  republican 
government.  It  is  the  misfortune  of  Sove- 
reigns in  general,  that  they  are  fed  with  flat- 
tery till  they  loathe  the  wholesome  truth,  and 
come  to  resent,  as  the  bitterest  of  all  ofiences, 
any  insinuation  of  their  errors,  or  intimation 
of  their  dangers.  But  of  all  sovereigns,  thi 
Sovereign  People  is  most  obnoxious  to  this  cor- 
ruption, and  most  fatally  injured  by  its  preva- 
lence. In  America,  every  thing  depends  on 
their  suffrages,  and  their  favour  and  support; 
and  accordingly  it  would  appear,- that  they  are 
pampered  with  constant  adulation,  from  the 
rival  suitors  to  their  favour — so  that  no  one 
will  venture  to  tell  them  of  their  faults;  and 
moralists,  even  of  the  austere  character  of 
Mr.  W.,  dare  not  venture  to  whisper  a  syllable 
to  their  prejudice.  It  is  thus,  and  thus  only, 
that  we  can  account  for  the  strange  sensitive- 
ness which  seems  to  prevail  among  them  on 
the  lightest  sound  of  disapprobation,  and  for 
the  acrimony  with  which,  what  would  pass 
anywhere  elsfe  for  very  mild  admonitipns,  are 
repelled  and  resented.  It  is  obvious,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  can  be  so  injurious  to  the 
character  either  of  an  individual  or  a  natidn, 
as  this  constant  and  paltry  cockering  of  praise ; 
and  that  the  want  of  any  native  censor,  makes 
it  more  a  duty  for  the  moralists  of  othei  coun- 
tries to  take  them  under  their  charge,  and  let 
them  know  now  and  then  what  other  people 
think  and  say  of  them. 

We  are  anxious  to  part  with  Mr.  W.  in  good 
humour ; — but  we  must  Say  that  we  rather 
wish  he  would  not  go  on  with  the  work  he  has 
begun — at  least  if  it  is  to  be  pursued  in  the 
spirit  which  ^breathes  in  the  part  now  before 
us.  Nor  is  it  so  much  to  his  polemic  and  vin- 
dictive tone  that  we  object,  as  this  tendency 
to  adulation,  this  passionate,  vapouring,  rhe- 
torical style  of  amplifying  and  exaggerating 
the  felicities  of  his  country.  In  point  of  talent 
and  knowledge  and  industry,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  he  is  eminently  qualified  for  the 
task — (though  we  must  tell  him  that  he  does 
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not  ■write  so  well  naw  as  when  he  left  Eng-  ' 
land) — but  no  man  will  ever  write  a  book  of 
authority  on  the  institutions  and  resources  of  ; 
his  country,  who  does  not  add  some  of  the 
virtues  of  a  Censor  to  those  of  a  Patriot — or 
rather,  who  does  not  feel,  that  the  noblest,  as 
well  as  the  most  difficult  part  of  patriotism  is 
that  which  prefers  his  country's  Good  to  its 
Favour,  and  is  more  directed  to  reform  its 
vices,  than  to  cherish  the  pride  of  its  virtues. 
With  foreign  nations,  too,  this  tone  of  fondness 
and  self-admiration  is  always  suspected;  and 
most  commonly  ridiculous — while  calm  and 
steady  claims  of  merit,  interspersed  with  ac- 
knowledgments of  faults,  are  sure  to  obtain 
credit,  and  to  raise  the  estimation  both  of  the 
writer  and  of  his  country.  The  ridicule,  too, 
which  naturally  attaches  to  this  vehement  self- 
laudation,  must  insensibly  contract  a  darker 
shade  of  contempt,  when  it  comes  to  be  sus- 
pected that  it  does  not  proceed  from  mere 
honest  vanity,  but  from  a  poor  fear  of  giving 
offence  to  poVver — sheer  want  of  courage,  in 
short  (in  the  wiser  part  at  least  of  the  popu- 
lation), to  let  their  foolish  AHM02  know  what 
in  their  hearts  they  think  of  him. 

And  now  we  must  at  length  close  this  very 
long  article—the  very  length  and  earnestness 
of  whiph,  we  hopej  will  go  some  way  to  satisfy 
our  American  brethren  of  the  importance  we 


attach  to  their  good  opinion,  and  the  anxiety 
we  feel  to  prevent  any  national  repulsion  from 
being  aggravated  by  a  misapprehension  of  our 
sentiments,  or  rather  of  those  of  that  great 
body  of  the  English  nation  of  which  we  are 
here  the  organ.  In  whfit  we  have  now  written, 
there  may  be  much  that  requires  explanation 
—rand  much,  we  fear,  that  is  liable  to  miscon- 
struction.— The  spirit  in  which  it  is  written, 
however,  cannot,  we  think,  be  misunderstood 
We  cannot  descend  to  little  cavils  and  alter- 
cations; and  have  no  leisure  to  maintain  a 
controversy  about  words  and  phrases.  We 
have  an  unfeigned  respect  and  affection  for 
the  free  people  of  America;  and  we  mean 
honestly  to  pledge  ourselves  for  that  of  the 
better  part  of  our  own  country.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  extensive  circulation  of  our  Jour- 
nal in  that  great,  country,  and  the  importance 
that  is  there  attached  to  it.  But  we  should 
be  undeserving  of  this  favour,  if  we  could 
submit  to  seek  it  by  any  mean  practices, 
either  of  flattery  or  of  dissimulation ;  and  feel 
persuaded  that  we  shall  not  only  best  deserve, 
but  most  surely  obtain,  the  confidence  and  re- 
'spect  of  Mr.  W.  and  his  countrymen,  by 
speaking  freely  what  we  sincerely  think  of 
them, — and  treating  them  exactly  as  we  treat 
that  nation  to  which  we  are  here  accused  of 
being  too  favourable. 


(3SI'0t)nnb£r,  1822.) 

Bracebridge  Hall;  or,  the  Humorists.    By  Geoffrey  Crayon,  Gent.  Author  of  "The  Sketch 
Book,"  &c.    2  vols.  8vo.  pp.  800.    Murray.     London :  1822.* 


We  have  received  so  much  pleasure  from 
this  book,  that  we  thinkonrselves  bound  in 
gratitude,  as  well  as  justice,  to  make  a  public 
acknowledgment  of  it,— and  seek  to  repay,  by 
a  Httle  kind  notice,  the  great  obligations  we 
shall  ever  feel  to  the  author.  These  amiable 
sentiments,  however,  we  fear,  will  scarcely 
furnish  us  with  materials  for  an  interesting 
article;— and  we  suspect  we  have  not  much 
else  to  say,  that  has  not  already  occurred  to 
most  of  our  readers — or,  indeed,  been  said  by 
ourselves  with  reference  to  his  former  pubh- 
catibn.  For  nothing  in  the  world  can  be  so 
complete  as  the  identity  of  the  author  in  these 
two  productions— identity  not  of  style  merely 
and  character,  but  of  merit  also,  both  in  kind 
and  degree,  and  in  the  sort  and  extent  of  popu- 
larity which  that  merit  has  created— not  mere- 
ly the  same  good  sense  and  the  same  good 
humour  directed  to  the  same  good  ends,  and 

*  My  heart  is  still  so  much  in  the  subject  of  the 
preceding  paper,  that  I  am  tempted  to  add  this  to  it ; 
chiefly  for  the  sake  of  the  powerful  backing  which 
my  English  exhortation  to  amity  among  brethren, 
is  there  shown  to  have  received  from  the  rnost  amia- 
ble and  elegant  of  American  wnterg.  1  had  saio 
nearly  the  same  things  in  a  previous  review  ot 
"The  Sketch  Book.-'^and  should  have  reprinted 
that  article  also,  had  it  no,t  been  made  up  chiefly  of 
extracts,  with  which  I  do  not  thmk  it  quite  fair  to 
fill  up  this  publication. 


with  the  same  happy  selection  and  limited 
variety,  but  the  same  proportion  of  things  that 
seem  scarcely  to  depend  on  the  individual — 
the  same  luck,  as  well  as  the  same  labour,  and 
an  equal  share  of  felicities  to  enhance  the 
fair  returns  of  judicious  industry.  There  are 
few  things,  we  imagine,  so  rare  as  this  sus- 
tained level  of  excellence  in  the  works  of  a 
popular  writer— or,  at  least,  if  it  does  exist 
now  and  then  in  rerum  natura,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  thing  that  is  so  seldom  allowed.  When 
an  author  has  once  gained  a  large  share  of 
public  attention, — when  his  name  is  once  up 
among  a  herd  of  idle  readers,  they  can  never 
be  brought  to  believe  that  one  who  has  risen 
so  far  can  ever  remain  stationary.  In  their 
estimation,  he  must  either  rise  farther,  or  be- 
gin immediately  to  descend;  so  that,  when 
he  ventures  before  these  prepossessed  judges 
with  a  new  work,  it  is  always  discovered, 
either  that  he  has  infinitely  surpassed  him- 
self, or,  in  the  far  greater  number  of  cases, 
that  there  is  a  sad  falling  off,  and  that  he  is 
hastening  to  the  end  of  his  career.  In  this 
way  it  may  in  general  be  presumed,  that 
an  author  who  is  admitted  by  the  public  not 
to  have  fallen  off  in  a  second  work,  has  in  re- 
ality improved  upon  his  first;  and  has  truly 
proved  his  title  to  a  higher  place,  by  mere- 
ly maintaining  that  which  he  had  formerly 
3  T) 
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earned.  We  would  not  have  Mr.  Crayon, 
however,  plume  himself  too  much  upon  this 
sage  observation :  for  though  we,  and  other 
gieat  lights  of  public  judgment,  have  decided 
that  his  former  level  has  been  maintained  in 
this  work  with  the  most  marvellous  precision, 
we  must  whisper  in  his  ear  that  the  million 
are  not  exactly  of  that  opinion ;  and  that  the 
common  buzz  among  the  idle  and  impatient 
critics  of  the  drawing-room  is,  that,  in  com- 
parison with  the  Sketch  Book,  it  is  rather 
monotonous  and  languid;  and  there  is  too 
little  variety  of  characters  for  two  thick  vol- 
umes; and  that  the  said  few  characters  come 
on  so  often,  and  stay  so  long,  that  the  gentlest 
reader  detects  himself  in  rejoicing  at  being 
done  with  them.  The  premises  of  this  en- 
thymem  we  do  not  much  dispute;  but  the 
conclusion,  for  all  that,  is  wrong:  For,  in 
spite  of  these  defects,  Bracebridge  Hall  is 
quite  as  good  as  the  Sketch  Book ;  and  Mr.  C. 
may  take  comfort, — if  he  is  humble  enough 
to  be  comforted  with  such  an  assurance — and 
trust  to  us  that  it  will  be  quite  as  popular,  and 
that  he  still  holds  his  own  with  the  efhcient 
body  of  his  Etiglish  readers. 

The  great  charm  and  peculiarity  of  this 
work  consists  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  in 
the  singular  sweetness  of  the  composition,  and 
the  mildness  of  the  sentiments, — sicklied  over 
perhaps  a  httle,  now  and  then,  with  that  cloy- 
ing heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness 
is  too  apt  to  subside.  The  rythm  and  melody 
of  the  sentences  is  certainly  excessive  :  As  it 
not  only  gives  an  air  of  mannerism,  from  its 
uniformity,  but  raises  too  strong  an  impres- 
sion of  the  labour  that  must  have  been  be- 
stowed, and  the  importance  which  must  have 
been  attached  to  that  which  is,  after  all,  but 
a  secondary  attribute  to  good  writing.  It  is 
very  ill-natured  in  us,  however,  to  object  to 
what  has  given  us  so  much  pleasure ;  for  we 
happen  to  be  very  intense  and  sensitive  ad- 
mirers of  those  sofi;  harmonies  of  studied 
speech  in  which  this  author  is  so  apt  to  in- 
dulge; and  have  caught  ourselves,  oftener 
than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent 
matter,  to  lap  ourselves  in  the  liquid  music  of, 
his  periods — and  letting  ourselves  float  pas- 
sively down  the  mellow  falls  and  windings  of 
his  soft-flowing  sentences,  with  a  delight  not 
inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  from  fine 
versification. 

We  should  reproach  ourselves  still  more, 
however,  and  with  better  reason,  if  we  were 
to  persist  in  the  objection  which  we  were  also 
at  first  inclined  to  take,  to  the  extraordinary 
kindliness  and  disanning  gentleness  of  all  this 
author's  views  and  suggestions;  and  we  only 
refer  to  it  now,  for  the  purpose  of  answering, 
and  discrediting  it,  with  any  of  our  readers  to 
whom  also  it  may  happen  to  have  occurred. 

It  first  struck  us  as  an  objection  to  the  au- 
thor's courage  and  sincerity.  It  was  qui.e 
unnatural,  we  said  to  ourselves,  for  any  body 
to  be  always  on  such  tfery  amiable  terms  with 
his  fellow-creatures;  and  this  air  of  eternal 
philanthropy  could  be  nothing  but  a  pretence 
put  on  to  bring  himself  into  favour;  and  then 
we  proceeded  to  assimilate  him  to  those  silken 


parasites  who  are  in  raptures  with  every  body 
thej'feieet,  and  ingratiate  themselves  in  gene- 
ral society  by  an  unmanly  suppression  of  all 
honest  indignation,  and  a  timid  avoidance  of 
all  subjects  of  disagreement.  Upon  due  con- 
sideration, however,  we  are  now  satisfied  that 
this  was  an  unjust  and. unworthy  interpreta- 
tion. An  autljor  who  comes  deliberately  be- 
fore the  public  with  Certain  select  monologues 
of  doctrine  and  discussion,  is  not  at  all  in  the 
condi^on  of  a  man  in  common  society;  on 
whom  various  overtures  of  baseness  and  folly 
are  daily  obtruded,  and  to  whose  sense  and 
honojar  appeals  are  perpetually  made,  M'hich 
must  be  manfully  answered,  as  honour  and 
conscience  suggest.  The  author,  on  -the 
other  hand,  has  no  qliestions  to  answer,  and 
no  society  to  select:  his  professed  object  is  to 
instruct  and  improve  the  world. — and  his  real 
one,  if  he  is  tolerably  honest,  is  nothing  worse 
than  to  promote  his  own  fame  and  fortune  by 
succeeding  in  that  which  he  professes.  Now, 
there  are  but  two  ways  that  we  have  ever 
heard  of  by  which  men  may  be  improved^- 
either  by  cultivating  and  encouraging  their 
amiable  propensities,  or  by  shaihing  and 
frightening  them  out  of  those  that  are  vicious; 
and  there  can  be  but ,  little  doubt,  we  should 
imagine,  which  of  the  two  offices  is  the  high- 
est and  most  eligible — since  the  one  is  left  in 
a  great  measure  to  Hell  and  the  hangman, — 
and  for  the  other,  we  are  taught  chiefly  to 
look  to  Heaven,  and  all  that  is  angelic  upon 
earth.  The  most  perfect  mortal  discipline 
would  be  that,  no  doubt,  in  which  both  were 
combined ;  but  one  is  generally  as  much  as 
human  energy  is  equal  to  ;  and,  in  fact,  they 
have  commonly  been  divided  in  practice,  with- 
out surmise  of  blame.  And  truly,  if  men  have 
been  hailed  as  great  public  benefactors,  mere- 
ly for  having  beat  tyrants  into  moderation,  or 
coxcombs  into  good  manners,  we  must  be  per- 
mitted to  think,  that  one  whose  vocation  is 
different' may  be  allowed  to  have  deserved 
well  of  his  kind,  although  he  should  have 
confined  his  eflibrts  to  teaching  them  mutual 
charity  and  forbearance,  and  only  sought  to 
repress  their  evil  passions,  by  strengthening 
the  springs  and  enlarging  the  sphere  of  those 
that  are  generous  and  kindly.    - 

The  objection  in  this  general  form,  there.^ 
fore,  we  soon  found  could  not  be  maintained: 
— But,  as  we  still  felt  a  little  secret  spite  lin- 
gering^ within  us  at  our  author's  universal 
affability,  we  set  about  questioning  ourselves 
more  strictly  as  to  its  true  nature  and  tenden- 
cy; and  think  we  at  last  succeeded  in  tracing 
it  to  an  eager  desire  to  see  so  powerful  a  pen 
and  such  great  popularity  employed  in  de- 
molishing those  errors  and  abuses  to  which 
we  had  been  accustomed  to  refer  most  of  the 
unhappiness  of  our  country.  Though  we  love 
his  gentleness  and  urbanity  on  the  whole,  we 
should  have  been  very  well  pleased  to  see 
him  a  little  rude  and  surly,  now  and  then,  to 
our  particular  opponents;  and  could  not  but 
think  it  showed  a  want  of  spirit  and  discrimi- 
nation that  he  did  not  mark  his  sense  of  their 
demerits,  bymaking  them  an  exception  to  his 
general  system  of  toleration  and  indulgence. 
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Reing  Whigs  ourselyes,  for  example,  we  could 
not  but  take  it  a  little  amiss,  that  one  born 
»aiid  bred  a  republican,  and  writing  largely  on 
the  present  condition  of  England,  should  make 
so  litlle  distinction  between  that  party  and  its 
opponents — and  should  even  choose  to  attach 
himself  to  a  Tory  family,  as  the  proper  type 
and  emblem  of  the  old  English  character.   Nor 
could  we  well  acquit  him  of  being  "  pigeon- 
llvered — and  lacking  gall,"  when  we  found 
that  nothing  oouldprovoke  him  to  give  a  pal- 
pable hit  to  the  Ministry,  or  even  to  employ 
his  pure  and  powerful  eloquence  in  reproving 
the  shameful  scurrilities  of  the  ministerial 
press.    We  were  also  a  little  sore,  too,  we  be- 
lieve, on  discovering  that  he  took  no  notice  of 
Scotland !  and  said  ab,solutely  nothing  about 
our  Highlanders,  our  schools,  and  our  poetry. 
Now,  though  we  have  mjignanimously  cho- 
sen to  illustrate  this  grudge  at  his  neutrality 
in  our  own  persons,  it  is  obvious  that  a  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  same  kind  must  have  been 
felt  by  all  the  other  great  and  contending  par- 
ties into  which  this  and  all  free  countries  are 
necessarily  divided.     Mr.  Crayon  has  rejected 
the  alliance  of  anyone  of  these ;  and  reso- 
lutely refused  to  take  part  with  them  in  the 
struggles  to  which  they  attach  so  much  im- 
portance ;  and  consequently  has,  to  a  certain 
extent,  ofTended  and  disappointed  them  all. 
But  we  must  carry  our  magnanimity  a  step 
farther,  and   confess,  for   ourselves,  and  for 
others,  that,  upon  reflection,  the  offence  and 
disappointment  seem  to  us  altogether  unrea- 
sonable and  unjust.    The  ground  of  complaint 
is,  that  we  see  talents  and  influence — inno- 
cently, we  must  admit,  and  even  beneficially 
employed — but  not  engaged  on  our  side,  or  in 
the  particular  contest  which  we  may  feel  it 
our  duty  to  wage  against  the  errors  or  delu- 
sions of  our  contemporaries.    Now,  in  the  first 
place,  is  not  this  something  hke  the  noble  in- 
dignation of  a  recruiting  serjeant,  who  thinks 
it  a  scandal  that  any  stout  fellow  should  de- 
grade himself  by  a  pacific  employment,  and 
takes  offence  accordingly  at  every  pair^of 
broad  shoulders  and  gootl  legs  which  he  finds 
in  the  possession  of  a  priest  or, a  tradesman'? 
But  the  manifest  absurdity  of  the  grudge  con- 
sists in  this.     First,  That  it  is  equally  reason- 
able in  all  the  different  parties  who  sincerely 
believe  their  own  cause  to  be  that  which  ought 
to  prevail ;  while  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the 
desired  champion  could  only  side  with  one, 
all  the  rest  would  be  only  worse  off  by  the 
termination  of  his  neutrality;  and  secondly, 
That  the  weight  and  authority,  for  the  sake  of 
which  his  assistance  is  so  oovfeted,  and  which 
each  party  is  now  so  anxipus  to  have  thrown 
into  its  scale,  having  been  entirely  created  by 
virtues  and  qualities  which  belong  only  to  a 
state  of  neutrality,  are,  in  reality,  incapable 
of  being  transferred  to  contending  partiqs,  and 
would  utterly  peVish  and  be  annihilated  m  the 
attempt.     A  good  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  jreputation, 
and  certainly  a  very  large  share  of  his  m- 
fluenoe  and  popularity  with  all  parties,  has 
been  acquired  by  the^  indulgence  with  which 
he  has  treated  all,  and  his  abstinence  from  all 
sorts  of  virulence'and  hostility;  and  it  is  no 


doubt  chiefly  on  account  of  this  nfluence  and 
favour  that  we  and  others  are  rashly  desirous 
to  see  him  take  part  againstour  adversaries — 
forgetting  that  those  vei'y  qualities  which  ren- 
der his  assistance  valuable,  would  infallibly 
desert  him  the  moment  that  he  complied  with 
our  desire,  and  vanish  in  the  very  act  of  his 
compliance. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  not  properly 
whether  there  should  be  any  neutrals  in  great 
national  contentions — but  whether  any  man 
should  be  allowed  to  aspire  to  distinction  by 
acts  not  subservient  to   party  purposes? — a 
question  which,  even  in  this  age  of  party  and 
polemics,  we  suppose   there  are  not  many 
who  would  have  the  hardihood  seriously  to 
propound.     Yet  this,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  is  truly  the  question: — For  if  a  man 
may  lawfully  devote  his  talents  to  music,  or 
architecture,  or  drawing,  or  metaphysics,  or 
poetry,  and  lawfully  challenge  the  general  ad- 
miration of  his  age  for  his  proficiency  in  those 
pursuits,  though  totally  disjoined  from  all  po- 
litical application,  we  really  do  not  see  why 
he  may  not  write  prose  essays  on  national 
character  and  the  ingredients  of  private  hap- 
piness, with  the  same  large  and  pacific  pur- 
poses of  pleasure  and  improvement.     To  Mr. 
C.  especially,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  coun- 
try, it  can  scarcely  be  proposed  as  a  duty  to 
take  a  share  in  our  internal  contentions;  and 
though  the  picture  which  he  professes  to  give 
of  our  country  may  be  more  imperfect,  and 
the  estimate  he  makes  of  our  character  less 
complete,  from  the  omission  of  this  less  tract- 
able element,  the  value  of  the  parts  that  he 
has  been  able  to  finish  will  not  be  lessened, 
and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  representation 
will,  in  all  probability,  be  increased.    For  our 
own  parts,  we  have  ventured,  on  former  occa- 
sions, to  express  our  doubts  whether  the  po- 
lemical parts,  even  of  a  statesman's  duty,  do 
not  hold  too  high  a  place  in  public  esteem — 
and  are  sure,  at  all  events,  that  they  ought  not 
to  engross  the  attention  of  those  to  whom  such 
a  station  has  not  been  intrusted.     It  should 
never  be  forgotten,  that  good  political  institu- 
tions, the  sole  end  and  object  of  all  our  party 
contentions,  are  only  valuable  as  means  of 
promoting  the  general  happiness  and  virtue 
of  individuals-, — and  that,  important  as  they 
are,  there  are  other  means,  still  more  direct 
and  indispensable  for  the  attainment  of  that 
great  end.     The  cultivation  of  the  kind  affec- 
tions, we  humbly  conceive,  to  be  of  still  more 
importance   to  private  happiness,  than    the 
good  balance  of  the  constitution  under  which 
we  live  ;  and,  if  it  be  true,  as  we  most  firmly 
believe,  that  it  is  the  natural  effect  of  political 
freedom  to  fit  and  dispose  the  mind  for  all 
gentle  as  well  as  generous  emotions,  we  hold 
it  to  be  equally  tru?,  that  habits  of  benevo- 
lence, afid  sentiments  of  philanthropy,  are  the 
surest  foundations  on  which  a  love  of  liberty 
can  rest.     A  man  must  love  his  fellows  before 
he  loves  their  liberty ;  and  if  he  has  not  learned 
to  interest  himself  in  their  enjoyments,  it  is 
impossible  that  he  can  have  any  genuine  con- 
cern for  that  liberty,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
valuable  as  a  means  of  enjoyment.    We  con- 
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aider,  therefore,  the  writers  who  seek  to  soften 
and  improve  our  social  affections,  not  only  as 
aiming  directly  at  the  same  great  end  which 
politicians  more  circuitously  pursue,  but  as 
preparing  those  elements  out  of  which  alone 
a  generous  and  enlightened  love  of  political 
freedom  can  ever  be  formed — and  ,  without 
which  it  could  neither  be  safely  trusted  in  the 
hands  of  individuals,  nor  prove  fniitful  of  in- 
dividual enjoyment.  We  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Mr.  Crayon  is  in  reality  a  better  friend  to 
Whig  principles  than  if  he  had  openly  attacked 
*"he  Tories — and  end  this  long,  and  perhaps 
needless  apology  for  his  neutrality,  by  discov- 
ering, that  such  neutrality  is  in  effect  the  best 
nursery  for  the  only  partisans  that  ever  should 
be  encouraged — the  partisans  of  whatever  can 
be  shown  to  be  clearly  and  unquestionably 
right.  And  now  we  must  say  a  word  or  two 
more  of  the  book  before  us. 

There  are  not  many  of  our  readers  to  whom 
it  can  be  necessary  to  mention,  that  it  is  in 
substance,  and  almost  in  form,  a  continuation 
of  the  Sketch  Book ;  and  consists  of  a  series 
of  little  descriptions,  and  essays  on  matters 
principally  touching,  the  national  character 
and  old  habits  of  England.  The  author  is 
supposed  to  be  resident  at  Bracebridge  Hall, 
the  Christmas  festivities  of  which  he  had 
commemorated  in  his  former  publication, 
and  among  the  inmates  of  which,  most  of  the 
familiar  incidents  occur  which  he  turns  to 
account  in  his  lucubrations.  These  incidents 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  make  a  story  in  any 
sense,  and  certainly  not  one  which  would 
admit  of  being  abstracted;  and  as  we  are 
under  a  vow  to  make  but  short  extracts  fromi 
popular  books,  we  must  see  that  we  choose 
well  the  few  passages  upon  which  we  may 
venture.  There  is  a  short  Introduction,  and 
a  Farewell,  by  the  author ;  in  both  which  he 
alludes  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  citizen  of 
America  in  a  way  that  appears  to  us  to  de- 
serve a  citation.  The  first  we  give  chiefly 
for  the  beauty  of  the  writing.'    - 

*'  England  is  as  classic  ground  to  an  American,  as 
Italy  is  to  an  Englishman  ;  and  old  London  teems 
with  as  much  historical  association  as  mighty  Rome. 

"But  what  more  especially  attracts  his  notice, 
are  those  peculiarities  which  distinguish  an  old 
country,  and  an  old  state  of  society,  from  a  new 
one.  I  have  never  yet  grown  familiar  enough  with 
the  crumbling  monuments  of  past  ages,  to  blunt 
the  intense  interest  with  which  I  at  first  beheld 
them.  Accustomed  always  to  scenes  where  history 
was,  in  a  manner,  in  anticipation ;  where  every 
thing  in  art  was  new  and  progressive,  and  pointed 
to  the  future  rather  than  to  the  past ;  where,  in 
short,  tlie  works  of  man  gave  no  ideas  but  those  of 
young  existence,  and  prospective  improvement; 
there  was  something  inexpressibly  touching  in  the 
sight  of  enormous  piles  of  architecture,  grey  with 
antiquity,  and  sinking  to  decay.  I  cannot  describe 
the  mute  but  deep-felt  enthusiasm  with  which  I 
have  contemplated  a  vast  monastic  ruin,  like  'i'in- 
tern  Abbey,  buned  in  the  bosom  of  a  quiet  valley, 
and  shut  up  from  the  world,  as  though  it  had  existed 
merely  for  itself;  or  a  warrior  pile,  like  Conway 
Castle,  standing  in  stern  loneliness,  on  its  rocky 
height,  a  mere  hollow,  yet  threatening  phantom  of 
departed  power.  They  spread  a  grand  and  melan- 
choiv.  and,  to  me.  an  unusual  chartn  over  the  land- 
nca;i.'.  I  for  the  first  time  beheld  sigrs  of  national 
old  age,  and  en)pire'8  decay  ;  and  pruols  ofthe  tran- 


sient and  perishing  glories  of  art,  amidst  the  ever- 
springing  and  reviving  fertility  of  nature. 

"But,  in  fact,  to  me  every  thing  was  full  Of 
matter :  The  footsteps  of  history  were  every  where 
to  be  traced ;  and  poetry  had  breathed  over  and 
sanctified  the  land.  I  experienced  the  delightful 
freshness  of  feehng  of  a  child,  to  whom  every  thhig 
is  new.  I  pictured  to  myself  a  set  of  inhabitants 
and  a  mode  of  life  for  every  habitation  that  I  saw; 
frotji  the  aristocratical  mansion,  amidst  the  lordly 
repose  of  stately  groves  and  solitary  parks,  to  the 
straw-thatched  cottage,  with  its  scanty  garden  and 
its  cherished  woodbine.  I  thought  1  never  coiild 
be  sated  with  the  sweetness  and -freshness  of  a 
country  so  completely  carpeted  with  verdure; 
where  every  air  breathed  of  the  balmy  pasture  and 
the  honeysuckled  hedge.  I  was  continually  coming 
upon  some  little  document  of  poetry,  in  the  blos- 
somed hawthorn,  the  daisy,  the  cowslip,  the  prim- 
rose, or  some  other  simple  object  that  has  received, 
a  supernatural  value  from  the  Muse,  'i'he  first 
lime  that  I  heard  the  sons  of  the  nightingale,  I  was 
intoxicated  more  by  the  delicious  crowd  of  remem- 
bered associations,  than  by  the  melody  of  its  notes ; 
and  I  shall  never  ibrget  the  thrill  of  ecstasy  with 
which  I  first  saw  the  lark  rise,  almost  from  beneath 
my  feel,  and  wing  its  musical  flight  up  into  the 
morning  sky." — Vol.  i.  pp.  6 — 9.  , 

We  know  nothing  more  beautiful  than  the 
melody  of  this  concluding  sentence ;  and  if 
the  reader  be  not  struck  with  its  music,  we 
think  he  has  no  right  to  admire  the  Vision  of 
Mirza,  or  any  of  the  other  delicious  cadences 
of  Addison. 

The  Farewell  we  quote  for  the  matter ;  and 
it  is  matter  to  which  we  shall  miss  no  fit  oc- 
casion to  recur, — being  persuaded  not  only 
that  it  is  one  of  higher  moment  than  almost 
any  other  to  which  we  can  now  apply  our- 
selves, but  one  upon  which  the  honest  perse- 
verance, even  of  such  a  work  as  ours  may  in 
time  produce  practical  and  beneficial  effects. 
We  allude  to  the  animosity  which  intemperate 
writers  on  both  sides  are  labouring  to  create, 
or  exasperate,  between  this  country  ana 
America,  and  which  we,  and  the  writer  be- 
fore us,  are  most  anxious  to  allay.  There  is 
no  word  in  the  following  quotation  in  which 
we  do  not  most  cordially  concur.  We  receive 
with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  assurances  of 
the  accomplished  author,  as  to  the  kindly 
disposition  of  the  better  part  of  his  country- 
men ;  and  are  disposed  to  place  entire  confi- 
dence in  it,  not  only  from  our  rehance  on  his 
judgment  and  means  of  information,  but  from 
the  accuracy  of  his  representation  of  the  sort 
of  persons  to  whom  the  fashion  of  abusing  the 
Americans  has  now  gone  down,  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic.  Nothing,  we  think,  can  be 
more  handsome,  persuasive,  or  grateful,  than 
the  whole  following  passage. 

"  And  here  let  me  acknowledge  my  warm,  my 
ITjankful  feelings,  at  the  efi*ect  produced  by  one  of 
my  trivial  lucubrations.-  I  allude  to  the  essay  in 
the  Sketch-Book,  on  the  subject  of  the  literary 
feuds  between  Ensland  and  Amerida.  ^  I  cannot 
express  the  heartfelt  delight  I  have  experienced  at 
the  unexpected  sympathy  and  approbation  with 
which  those  remarks  have  been  received  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic.  I  speak  this  not  from  any 
paliry  feelings  of  gratified  vanity  ;  for  I  attribute 
the  effect  to  no  meiit  of  my  pen.  The  paper  in 
question  was  brief  and  casual,  and  the  ideas  it  con. 
ycyed  were  simple  and  obvious.  '  It  was  the  cause  ; 
it  was  the  cause '  alone.     There  was  a  predisposi- 
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tion  on  ihe  part  of  my  readers  to  be  favourably  af- 
f^,?'f°:  .■•'^y  countrymen  responded  in  heart  to  the 
hhal  leelings  L  had  avowed  in  their  name  towards 
the  parent  country ;  and  there  was  a  genero«s 
sympathy  in  every  En-glish  bosom,  towards  a  soli- 
tary individual,  hfting  up  his  voice  in  a  strange  land, 
to  vindicate  ihe  injured  character  of  his  nation.— 
There  are  some  causes  so  sacred  as  to  carry  with 
them  an  irresistible  appeal  to  every  virtuous  bosom ; 
and  he  .peeiia  but  little  power  of  eloquence,  who 
defends  the  honour  of  his  wife,  his  mother,  or  his 
country. 

"I  hail,  therefore,  the  success  of  that  brief  paper, 
as  showing  how  much  good  may  be  done  by  a  kind 
word,  however  feeble,  when  spoken  in  season — as 
snowing  how  much  dormant  good  feeling  actually 
exists  in  each  country,  towards  the  other,  which 
only  wants  the  slightest  spark  to  kindle  it  into  a 
genial  flame — as  showing,  in  fact  what  I  have  all 
along  believed  and  asserted,  that  the  two  nations 
would  grow  together  in  esteem  and  amity,  if  med- 
dling atid  malignant  spirits  vifould  but  throw  by  their 
mischievous  pens,  and  leave  kindred  hearts  to  the 
kindly  impulses  of  nature. 

^'  I  once,  more  assert,  and  I  assert  it  with  in- 
creased conviction  of  its  truth,  that  there  exists, 
among  the  great  majprity  of  my  countrymen,  a 
favourable  feeling  towards  England.  I  repeat. this 
assertion,  because  I  think  it  a  truth  that  cannot  too 
often  be  reiterated,  and  because  it  has  met  with 
some  eonlradietion.  Among  all  the  liberal  and  en- 
lightened mindsof  my  countrymen,  among,  all  those 
wnich  eventually  give  a  tone  to  nationaf  opinion, 
there  exists  a  cordial  desire  to  be  on  terms  of  cour- 
.  tesy  and  friendship.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there 
unfortunately  exists  in  those  very  miiids  a  distrust 
of  reciprocal  goodwill  on  the  part  of  England. 
They  have  been  rendered  morbidly  sensitive  by  the 
attacks  made  upon  their  country  by  the  English 
press  ;  and  their  occasional  irritability  on  this  sub- 
ject has'been  misinterpreted  into  a  settled  and  un- 
natural hostility. 

"Fbr  my  part,  I  consider  this  jealous  sensibility 
as  belonging  to  generous  natures.  I  should  look 
upon  my  countrymen  as  fallen  indeed  from  that 
ihdejjeiidence  of  spirit  which  is  their  birth-gift  ;  as 
fallen  indeed  from  that  pride  of  character,  which 
they  inherit  from  the  proud  nation  from  which  they 
Sprung,  could  they  tamely  sit  down\irider  the  in- 
fliction p["  contumely  and  insult.  Indeed,  the  very 
impaiitince  which  they  show  as  to  the  misrepre- 
sentations of  the  press,  proves  their  re.epect  for  Eng- 
lish opinion,  and  their  desire  for  English  amity  ;  for 
there  is  never  jealousy  where  there  is  not  strong 
regard. 

"  To  tfie  magnanimous  spirits  of  both  countries 
must  we  trust  to  carry  such'  a  natural  alliance  of 
affection  into  full  eflTect.  To  pens  more  powerful 
than  mine  1  leave  the  noble  task  of  promoting  the 
cause  of  national  amity.  To  the  iuielligenl  and 
enlightened  of  my  own  country,  I  address  my 
parting  voice,  entreating  them  to  show  themselves 
superior  to  the  petty  attacks  of  the  ignorant  and  the 
worthless,  and  still  to  look  with  a  dispassionate  and 
philosophic  eye  to  the  moral  character  of  England, 
as  the  intellectual  source  of  our  own  rising  great-, 
ress;  while  I  appeal  to  every  generous-rninded 
Englishman  from  the  slanders  wTiich  disgrace  the 
press,  insult  the  understanding,  and  belie  the  mag- 
nanimity of  his  country ;  and  I  invite  him  to  look 
(0  America,  as  to  a  kindred  nationj  worthy  of  its 
origin;  giving,  in  the  healthy  vigour  of  its  growth, 
the  best  of  comments  on  its  parent  stock  ;  and  re- 
flecling,,  in  the  dawning  brightness  of  its  fame,  the 
moral  eflfulgence  of  British  glory. 

"/  am  sure,  too,  (hat  such  appeal  will  not  Tie 
made  in  vain.  Indeed  I  have  noticed,  for  some 
lime  past,  an  essential  change  in  Ehglish  sentiment 
with  regard  to  America.  In  Parliament,  that  foun- 
lain-heatJ  of  public  opinion,  there  seems  to  be  an 
emulation,  on  both  sides  of  the  House,  in  holding 
the  language  of  courtesy  and  friendship'.  The  same 
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spirit  is  daily  becommg  more  and  more  prevalent  in 
good  society.  There  is  a  growing  curiosity  con. 
cerning  my  country  ;  a  craving  desire  for  correct 
mtormalion,  that  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  favourable 
understanding.  The  scoffer,  I  trust,  has  had  his 
day ;  the  time  of  the  slanderer  is  gone  by.  The 
ribald  jokes,  ihe  stale  commonplaces,  which  have 
so  long  passed  current  when  America  was  the 
theme,  are  now  banished  to  the  ignorant  and  the 
vulgar,  or  only  perpetuated  by  the  hireling  scrib- 
blers and  traditional  jesters  of  the  press.  The  iu- 
ielligenl and  high-minded  now  pride  themselves 
upon  makhig  America  a  study. 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  396—403. 
From  the  body  of  the  work,  we  must  in- 
dulge ourselves  with  very  few  citations.  But 
we  cannot  resist  the  following  exquisite  de- 
scription of  a  rainy  Sunday  at  an  inn  in  a 
country  town.  It  is  part  of  the  admirable 
legend  of  "  the  Stout  Gentleman,"  of  which 
'we  will  not  trust  oilrselves  with  saying  one 
vvord  more.  The  following,  however,  is  per- 
fect, indepeiident  of  its  connections. 

"  It  was  a  rainy  Sunday,  in  the  gloomy  month 
of  November.  I  had  been  detained,  in  the  course 
of  a  journey,  by  a  slight  indisposition,  from  which 
I  was  recovering;  but  I  was  stijl  feverish,  and 
,was  obliged  to  keep  within  doors  all  day,  in  an  inn 
of  the  small  town  of  Derby.  A  wet  Sunday  in  a 
country  inn  !  whoever  has  had  the  Juck  to  experi- 
ence one  can  alone  judge  of  my  situation.  The 
rain  paltered  against  the  casements ;  the  bells 
tolled  for  church  with  a  melancholy  sound.  I 
went  to  the  windows  in  quest,  of  something  to 
amuse, the  eye;  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  been 
placed  completely  out  of  the  reach  of  all  amuse- 
ment. The  windows  of  my  bed-room  looked, out 
among  tiled  roofs  and  stacks  of  chimneys,  while 
those  of  my  sitting-room  commanded  afull  view 
of  the  stable-yard.  I  know  of  nothing  more  calcu- 
lated tp  make  a  ^nan  sick  of  this  world  than  a  stable- 
yard  on  a  rainy  day.  The  place  was  littered  with 
wet  straw  that  had  been  kicked  about  by  travellers 
and  stable-boys.  In  one  corner  was  a  stagnant 
pool  of  water,  surrounding  an  island  of  muck. 
There  were  several  half-drowned  fowls  crowded 
together  under  a  cart,  among  which  was  a  misera- 
ble, crest-fallen  cock,  drenched  out  of  all  life  and 
spirit ;  his  drooping  tail  matted,  as  it  were,  into  a 
single  feather,  along  which  the  water  trickled  from 
his  back.  Near  the  cart  was  a  half-dozing  cow, 
chewing  the  cud,  and  standing  patiently  to  be  rained 
on,  with  wreaths  of  Vapour  risino;  from  her  reeking 
hide.  A  wall-eyed  horse,  tired  of  the  loneliness 
of  the  stable,  was  poking  his  spectral  head  out  of 
a  window,  with  the  rain  dripping  on  it  from  the 
eaves.  An  unhappy  cur,  chained  to  a  dog-house 
hard  by,  uttered  something  every  now  and  then, 
between  a  bark  and  a  yelp.  A  drab  of  a  kitchen 
wench  tramped  backwards  and  forwards  through 
the  yard  in  pattens,  looking  as  sulky  as  the  weather 
itself  Every  thing,  in  short,  was  comfortless  and 
forlorn — excepting  a  crew  of  hard-drinking  ducks, 
assembled  like  boon  companions  round  a  puddle, 
and  making  a  riotous  noise  over  their  liquor. 

"  I  sauntered  to  the  window  and  stood  gazing  at 
the  people,  picking  iheir  way  to  church,  with  petti- 
coats hoisted  mid-leg  high,  and  dripping  umbrellas. 
The  bells  ceased  to  toll,  and  the  Streets  became 
silent.  I  then  amused  myself  with  watching  the 
daughters  of  a  tradesman  opposite ;  who,  being  con: 
fined  to  the  house  for  fear  of  wetting  their  Sunday 
finery,  played  off  their  charms  at  the  front  wir. 
dows,  to  fascinate  the  chance  tenants  of  the  inn. 
They  at  length  were  summoned  away  by  a  vigiiani 
vinegar-faced  mother,  and  I  had  nothing  further 
from  without  to  amuse  me. 

",  The  day  continued  lowering  and  gloomy.  Tha 
slovenly,   ragged,  spongy  clouds,  drifted  heavily 
3ii2 
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along.  There  was  no  varioly  even  in  ihe  rain  ;  it 
was  one  dull,  coniinned,  monotonous  patter — pat- 
ter— palter,  excepting  that  now  and  then  I  was 
enHvened  by  the  idea  of  a  brisk  shower,  from  the 
rattling  of  the  drops  upon  a  passing  umbrella.  It 
was  quite  refreshmg  (if  I  may  be  allowed  a  hack- 
neyed phrase  of  the  day)  when,  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  a  horn  blew,  and  a  stage  coach  whirled 
through  the  street,  with  outside  passengers  stuck 
all  over  it,  cowering  under  cotton  umbrellas,  and 
sectored  together,  and  reeking  with  the  steams  of 
wet  box-coats  and  upper  Benjamins.  The  sound 
brought  out  from  their  lurking-places  a  crew  of 
vagabond  boys,  and  vagabond  dogs,  and  the  car- 
roty-headed hostler,  and  that  nondescript  animal 
ycleped  Boots,  and  all  the  other  vagabond  race  that 
infest  the  purlieus  of  an  inn  ;  but  the  bustle  was 
transient.  The  coach  again  whirled  on  its  way  ; 
and  boy  and  dog,  and  hostler  and  Boots,  all  slunk 
back  again  to  their  holes.  The  street  again  became 
silent,  and  the  rain  continued  to  rain  on. 

"  Theevening  gradually  wore  away.  The  travel- 
lers read  the  papers  two  or  three  times  over.  Some 
drew  round  the  fire,  and  told  long  stories  about 
their  horses,  about  their  adventures,  tljeir  overturns, 
and  breakings-down.  They  discussed  the  credits  of 
different  merchants  and  different  inns  ;  and  the  two 
wags  told  several  choice  anecdotes  of  pretty  cham- 
bermaids and  kind  landladies.  All  this' passed  as 
they  were  quietly  taking  what  they  called  their 
night-caps,  that  is  to  say,  strong  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water  and  sugar,  or  some  other  mixture  of  the 
kind  ;  after  which,  they  one  after  another  rang  for 
"  Boots"  and  the  chambermaid,  and  walked  off  to 
bed,  in  old  shoes,  cut  down  into  marvellously  un- 
comfortable slippers. 

"  There  was  only  one  man  left ;  a  short-legged, 
long-bodied,  plethoric  fellow,  with  a  very  large 
sandy  head.  He  sat  by  himself  with  a  glass  of  port 
wine  negus,  and  a  spoon  ;  sipping  and  stirring,  and 
meditating  and  sipping,  until  nothing  was  left  but 
the  spoon.  He  gradually  fell  asleep  bolt  upright  in 
his  chair,  with  the  empty  glass  standing  before  him  ; 
and  Ihe  candle  seemed  to  fall  asleep  too  !  for  the 
wicK  grew  long,  and  black,  and  cabbaged  at  the 
end,  and  dimmed  the  little  light  that  remained  in 
the  chamber.  The  gloom  that  now  prevailed  was 
contagious.  Around  hung  the  shapeless,  and  almost 
spectral  box-coats  of  departed  travellers,  long  since 
buried  in  deep  sleep.  I  only  heard  the  ticking  of 
the  clock,  with  the  deep-drawn  breathings  of  the 
sleeping  toper,  and  the  drippings  of  the  rain,  drop 
— drop — drop,  from  the  eaves  of  the  house," 

Vol.  i.  pp.  112—130. 

The  whole  description  of  the  Lady  Lilly- 
craft  is  equally  good  in  its  way ;  but  we  can 
only  make  room  for  the  portraits  of  her  canine 
attendants. 

"  She  has  brought  two  dogs  with  her  also,  out 
of  a  number  of  pels  which  she  maintains  at  home. 
One  is  a  fat  spaniel,  called  Zephyr — though  heaven 
defend  me  froin  such  a  zephyr  I  He  is  fed  out  of 
all  shape  and  comfort ;  his  eyes  are  nearly  strained 
out  of  his  head  ;  he  wheezes  with  corpulency,  and 
cannot  walk  without  great  difficulty.  The  other 
is  a  liltle,  old,  grey-muzzled  curmudgeon,  with  an 
unhappy  eye,  that  kindles  hke  a  coal  if  you  only 
look  at  him  ;  his  no.=ie  turns  up  ;  his  mouth  is  drawn 
into  wrinkles,  so  as  to  show  his  teeth  ;  in  short,  he 
has  altogether  the  look  of  a  dog  far  gone  in  misan- 
thropy, and  totally  sick  of  the  world.  When  he 
walks,  he  has  his  tail  curled  up  so  tight  that  it  seems 
to  lift  his  hind  feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  he  seldom 
maies  use  of  more  than  three  legs  at  a  time,  keep- 
ing the  other  drawn  up  as  a  reserve.  This  last 
wretch  is  called  Beauty. 

"  These  dogs  are  full  of  elegant  ailments  un- 
,  known  to  vulgar  dogs  ;  and  are  petted  and  nursed 
iliy  Lady  LiUycraft  with  ihe  tenderest  kindness. 
'  They  have  cushions  for  their  express  use,  on  which 
r  tliev  lie  before  the  fire,  and  yet  are  apt  to  shiver 


and  moan  if  there  is  the  least  draught  of  air  Wn<m 
any  one  enters  the  room,  they  make  a  most  tyran- 
nical barking  that  is  absolutely  deafening.  They 
are  insolent  to  all  the  other  dogs  of  the  establish- 
ment. There  isa  noble  stag-hound,  a  great  favourite 
of  the  squire's,  who  is  a  privileged  visitor  to  the 
parlour  ;  but  the  moment  he  makes  his  appearance, 
these  intruders  fly  at  him  with  furious  rage  ;  and  I 
have  admired  the  sovereign  indifference  and  ccn. 
tempt  with  which  he  seems  to  look  down  upon  his 
puny  assailants.  When  her  ladyship  drives  oui, 
these  dogs  are  generally  carried  with  her  to  take 
the  air  ;  when  they  look  out  of  each  window  of  tlie 
carriage,  and  bark  al  all  vulgar  pedestrian  dogs." 
Vol.  i.  pp.  75—77. 

We  shall  venture  on  but  one  extract  more 
— and  it  shall  be  a  speoinien  of  the  author's 
more  pensive  vein.  It  is  from  the  chapter 
of  "  Family  Reliques ;"  and  affords,  especially 
in  the  latter  partj  another  striking  instance  of 
the  pathetic  melody  of  his  style.  The  intro- 
ductory part  is  also  a  good  specimen  of  hia 
sedulous,  and  not  altogether  unsuccessful 
imitation  of  the  inimitable  diction  and  collo- 
quial graces  of  Addison. 

"  The  place,  however,  which  abounds  most  with 
mementos  of  past  times,  is  the  picture  gallery  ;  and 
there  is  something  strangely  pleasing,  though  mcl- 
ancholy,  in  considering  the  long  rows  of  portraits 
which  compose  ihe  greater  part  of  the  collection. 
They  furnish  a  kind  of  narrative  of  the  lives  of  the 
family  worthies,  which  I  am  enabled  to  read  with 
the  assistance  of  the  venerable  housekeeper,  who 
is  the  family  chronicler,  prompted  occasionally  by 
Master  Sinion.  There  is  the  progress  of  a  fine 
lady,  for  instance,  through  a  variety  of  portraits. 
One  represents  her  as  a  litile  girl,  with  a  long  waist 
and  hoop,  holding  a  kitten  in  her  arms,  and  ogling 
the  spectator  out  of  the  corners  of  her  eyes,  as  if 
she  could  not  turn  her  head.  In  another  we  find 
her  in  the  freshness  of  youthful  beautyj  when  she 
was  a  celebrated  belle,  and  so  hard-hearted  as  to 
cause  several  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  run  despe- 
rate anil  write  bad  poetry.  In  another  she  is  de- 
picted as  a  stately  dame,  in  the  maturity  of  her 
charms,  next  to  the  portrait  of  her  husband,  a  gal- 
lant colonel  in  full-bottomed  wig  and  gold-laced  hat, 
who  was  killed  abroad :  and,  finally,  her  monument 
is  in  the  church,  the  spire  of  which  rnay  be  seen 
from  the  window,  where  her  effigy  is  carved  iii 
marble,  and  represents  her  as  a  venerable  dame  of 
seventy-six. — There  is  one  group  that  particularly 
interested  me.  Itconsisledof  four  sisters  of  liearly 
the  same  age,  who  flourished  about  a  century  since, 
and,  if  I  may  judge  from  their  portraits,  were  ex- 
tremely beauuful.  I  can  imagine  what  a  scene  of 
gaiety  aqd  romance  this  old  mansion  must  have 
been,  when  they  were  in  the  hey-day  of  their 
charms ;  when  they  passed  like  beautiful  visions 
through  its  halls,  or  stepped  daintily  to  music  in  the 
revels  and  dances  of  the  cedar  gallery  ;  or  printed, 
with  delicate  feet,  the  velvet  verdure  of  these 
lawns."  &.C. 

"  When  I  look  at  these  faint  records  of  gallantry 
and  tenderness ;  when  T  contemplate  the  fading 
portraits  of  these  beautiful  girls;  and  think  that 
they  have  long  since  bloomed^  reigned,  grown  old, 
died,  and  passed  away,  and  wiiR  them  all  their 
graces,  their  triumphs,  their  rivalries,  their  admi- 
rers ;  the  whole  empire  of  love  and  pleasure  in  which 
they  ruled — '  all  dead,  all  buried,  all  forgotten,' — 
I  find  a  cloud  of  melancholy  stealing  over  the  pres- 
ent gaieties  around  me,  I  was  gazing,  in  a  musing 
mood,  this  very  morning,  at  the  portrait  of  the  lady 
whose  husband  was  kiMed  abroad,  when  the  fair 
Juha  entered  ihe  gallery,  leaning  on  the  arm  of  the 
captain.  The  sun  shone  through  the  row  of  win- 
dows on  her  as  she  passed  along,  and  she  seemed 
to  beam  out  each  time  into  brightness,  and  relapse 
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ngain  into  shade,  until  the  door  at  the  bottom  of  Ih^ 
gallery  finally  closed  after  her.  I  felt  a  sadness  of 
heart  af  the  idea,  that  this  was  an  emblem  of  her 
lot ;  a  few  more  years  of  sanshine  and  shade,  and 
air  this  life,  and  loveliness,  and  enjoyment,  will 
have  ceased,  and  nothing  be  left  to  commentiorate 
this  beautiful  being  but  one  more,  perishable  por- 
trait :  10  awaken,  perhaps,  the  trite  speculations  of 
some  future  loiierer,  like  rriyself,  when  T  also  and 
my  scribblings' shall  have  lived  through  our  brief 
existence  and  been  forgotten." — Vol.  i.  pp.  64,  65. 

We  can  scarcely  afford  ropm  even  to  al- 
lude to  the  rest  of  this  elegunt  miscellany. 
"  Ready^money  Jack"  is  admirable  through- 
out— and  the  old  General  very  good.  ,  The 
lovers  are,  as  usual,  the  most  insipid.  The 
Gypsies  are  sketched  with  great  elegance  as 
vpell  as  spirit — and  Master  Simon  is  quite  de- 
lightful,, in  all,  the  varieties  gf  his  ever  versa- 
tile character.  Perhaps  the .  most  pleasing 
thing  about  all  these  personages,  is  the  perfect 
innocence  and  singleness  of  purpose  which 
seems  to  belong  to  them — and  which,  even 
vrhen  it  raisjss  a  gentle  smile  at  their  expense, 
breathes  over  the  whole  scene  they  inhabit 
an  air  of  attraction  and  respects — like  that 
which  rpigns  in  the  De  Coverley  pictures  of 


Addison.  Of  the  exotic  Tales  which  serve  to 
fill  up  the,  volumes,  that  of  "Dolph  Heyliger" 
is  incomparably  the  best — and  is  more  char- 
acteristic, perhaps,  both, of  the  author's  tu.rn 
of  imagination  arid.,  cast  of  humour,  than  any 
thing  else  in  the  work.  "The  Student  of 
Salamanca"  is  too  long;  and  deals  rather 
largely  in  the  comrnonplaces  of  romantic  ^d- 
veftture:  — while  "Annette  de  la  Barbe,'f 
though  pretty  and  pathetic  in  some  p£|,ssages, 
is,  on  the  whole,,  rather /ode  and  finical — and 
too  much  in  the.style  of  the  sentimental  after- 
pieces which,  we  have  lately  borrowed  from 
the  Parisian  theatres.  . 

On  the  \yhoIe,  we  are  very  sorry  to#eceive 
Mr.  ,Crayon's  farewell^-and  we  return  it  with 
the  utmost  cordiality.  We  thank  him  most 
sincerely,  for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us^ 
for  the  kindness  he  ;has  shown  to  our  country 
T-anS  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught,  both 
here  and  in  his  native  land,  of  good  taste, 
good  nature,  and  national  liberality.  We  hope 
he  will  come  back  among  us  soon — and  re- 
member us  while  he  is  away ;  and  can  assure 
him,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  speedily 
forgotten. 


(^pril,    1807.) 

A  Portraiture  of  Quakerism,  as  taken  from  a  View'  of  the  Moral 'nduealiqn,  Discipline,  Peculiar 
Customs,  Religious  Principles,  Political  and.  Civil  Economy,  and  Character  of  the  Society  of 
Frimds.  By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M-  A.  Author  of  several  Essays  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Slave  Trade.     8vo.     3  vols.     London :  1806. 


This,  we  think,  is  a  book  peculiarly  fitted 
for  reviewing :  For  it  contains  many  things 
which  most  people  will  have  sorne  curiosity 
to  iear  about;  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  in- 
tolerably dull  and  tedious,  that  no  voluntary 
reader  could  possibly  get  through  with  it. 

The  author,  whose  ineritorious  exertions  for 
the  abolitioi)  of  the  slave  trade  brought  him 
into  public  notice  a  great  many  years  ago, 
was  recommended  by  this  circunistance  to 
the  favour  and  the  confidence  of  the  Quakers, 
who  had  long  been  unanimous  in  that  good 
cause;  and  wasled  to  such  an  extensive,  and 
cordial  intercourse  with  them  in  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  that  he  came  at  last  to  have  a 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  their  tenets  and 
living  manners  than  any  other  person  out  of 
the  society  could  easily  obtain.  The  effect 
of  this  knowledge  has  evidently  been  to  ex- 
cite in  him  such  an  affection  and  esteem 
for  those  worthy  sectaries,  as  we  think  can 
scarcely  fail  to  issue  in  his  public  conversion; 
and,  ill  the  mean  time,  has  produced  a  more 
minute  exposition,  and  a  more  elaborate  de- 
fence of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  than 
has  recently  been  drawn  froni  any  of  their 
own  body. .  '  .  .  j 

The  book,  which  is  full  of  repetitions  and 
plagiarisms,  is  distributed  into  a  number  of 
needless  sections,  arranged  in  a  most  unna- 
tural and  inconvenient  order.  All  that  any 
body  can  want  to  know  about  the  Quakers, 


might  evidently  have  been  told,  either  under 
the  head  of  their  Doctrinal  tenets,  or  of  their 
peculiar  Practices ;  but  Mr.  Clarkson,  with  a 
csrtain  elaborate  infelicity  of  method,  chooses 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  this  society  under  the 
several  titles,  of  their  moral  education — their 
discipline — their  peculiar  customs — their  re- 
ligion—i-their  great  tenets^and  their  charac- 
ter; and  not  finding  even  this  ample  distribu- 
tion sufficient  to"  include  all  he  had  to  say  on 
the  subject',  he  fills  a  supplemental  half-vo- 
luiiie,  with  repetitions  and  trifles,  under  the 
humiliating  hitae  of  miscellaneous  particulars. 
y  Quakerism  had  certainly  undergone  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  quality  and  spirit  of 
its  votaries,  from  the  time  when  George  Fox 
went  about  pronouncing  woes  against  cities, 
attacking  priests  in  their  pulpits,  and'  exhort- 
ing justices  of  the  -peace  to  do  justice,  to  the 
time  when  such  men  as  Penii  and  Barclay 
came  into  the  society  "  by  convincement," 
and 'published  such  vindications  of  its  doc- 
trine, as  few  of  its  opponents  have  found  it 
convenient  to  answer.  The  change  since 
their  time  appears  to  haVe  bSeri  much  less 
considerable..  The  greater -part  of  these  vo- 
lumes may  be  considered,  indeed,  as  a  wilful 
deterioration  of  Barclay's  Apology:  and  it  is 
only  where  he  treats  of  the  private  manners 
and  actual  opinions  of  the  modem  Quakers, 
that  Mr.  Clarkson  communicates  any  thing 
which  a  curious  reader  might  not  have  learnt 
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from  that  celebrated  production.  The  lauda- 
tory and  argumentative  tone  which  he  main- 
tains throughout,  gives  an  air  of  partiality  to 
his  statements  which  naturally  diminishes 
our  reliance  on  their  accuracy:  and  as  the 
argument  is  often  extremely  bad,  and  the 
praise  apparently  unmerited,  we  are  rather 
inclined  to  think  that  his  work  will  make  a 
less  powerful  impression  in  favour  of  the 
"  friends,"  than  might  have  been  effected  by 
a  more  moderate  advocate.  With  many  praise- 
worthy maxims  and  principles  for  their  moral 
conduct,  the  Quakers,  we  think,  have  but  little 
to  say  for  most  of  their  peculiar  practices ;  and 
make  »  much  better  figure  when  defending 
their  theological  mysteries,  than  when  vindi- 
cating the  usages  by  which  they  are  separated 
from  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the  ordinary  in- 
tercourse of  life.  It  will  be  more  convenient, 
however,  to  state  our  observations  on  their 
reasonings,  as  we  attend  Mr.  Clarkson  through 
his  account  of  their  principles  and  practice. 

He  enters  upon  his  task  with  such  a  wretch- 
ed display  of  false  eloquence,  that  we  were 
very  near  throwing  away  the  book.  Our 
readers  will  scarcely  accuse  us  of  impatience, 
when  we  inform  therh  that  the  dissertation 
on  the  moral  education  of  the  Quakers  begins 
with  the  following  sentence  : — 

"  When  the  blooming  spring  sheds  abroad  its 
benign  influence,  man  feels  it  equally  with  the  rest 
of  created  nature.  The  blood  circulates  more  freely, 
and  a  new  current  of  life  seems  to  be  diffused  in  his 
veins.  The  aged  man  is  enlivened,  and  the  sicli 
man  feels  himself  refreshed.  Good  spirits  and 
cheerful  countenances  succeed.  But  as  the  year 
changes  in  its  seasons,  and  rolls  round  to  its  end, 
the  fide  seems  to  slacken,  and  the  current  of  feeling 
to  return  to  its  former  level." — Vol.  i.  p.  13. 

This  may  serve,  once  for  all,  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  Clarkson's  taste  and  powers  in  fine 
writing,  and  as  an  apology  for  our  abstaining, 
in  our  charity,  for  making  any  further  ob- 
servations on  nis  style.  Under  the  head  of 
moral  education,  we  are  informed  that  the 
Quakers  discourage,  and  strictly  prohibit  in 
their  youth,  all  games  of  chance,  music,  dan- 
cing, novel  reading,  field  sports  of  every  de- 
scription, and,  in  general,  the  use  of  idle 
words  and  unprofitable  conversation.  The 
motives  of  these  several  prohibitions  are  dis- 
cussed in  separate  chapters  of  extreme  dul- 
ness  and  prolixity.  It  is  necessary,  however, 
in  order  to  come  to  a  right  understanding 
with  those  austere  persons  and  their  apologist, 
to  enter  a  little  into  the  discussion. 

The  basis  of  the  Quaker  morality  seems 
evidently  to  be,  that  gaiety  and  merriment 
ought,  upon  all  occasions,  to  be  discouraged ; 
that  everything  which  tends  merely  to  ex- 
hilaration or  enjoyment,  has  in  it  a  taint  of 
criminality ;  and  that  one  of  the  chief  duties 
of  man  is  to  be  always  serious  and  solemn, 
and  constantly  occupied,  either  with  his 
worldly  prosperity,'  or  his  eternal  welfare.  If 
it  were  not  for  the  attention  which  is  thus 
permitted  to  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  the 
Quakers  would  scarcely  be  distinguishable 
from  the  other  gloomy  sectaries,  who  main- 
Jain,  that  man  was  put  into  this  world  for  no 


other  purpose,  but  to  mortify  himself  into  a 
proper  condition  for  the  next; — that  all  our 
feehngs  of  ridicule  and  sociality,  and  all  the 
spring  and  gaiety  of  the  animal  spirits  of 
youth,  were:  given  us  only  for  our  temptation; 
and  that,  considering  the  shortness  of  this  life, 
and  the  risk  he  runs  of  damnation  after  it, 
man  ought  evidently  to  pass  his  days  in  de- 
jection and  terror,  and  to  shut  his  heart  to 
every  pleasurable  emotion  which  this  transi- 
tory scene  might  hold  out  to  the  unthinking. 
The  fundamental  folly  of  these  ascetic  max- 
ims has  prevented  the  Quakers  from  adopt- 
ing them  in  their  full  extent;  but  all  the 
peculiarities  of  their  manners  may  evidently 
be  referred  to  this  source ;  and  the  qualifica- 
tions and  exceptions  under  which  they  main- 
tain the  duty  of  abstaining  from  enjoyment, 
serve  only,  in  most  instances,  to  bring  upon 
their  reasonings  the  additional  charge  of  in- 
consistency. 

Their  objection  to  cards,  dice,  wagers,  horse- 
races, &c.  is  said  to  be,  first,  that  they  may 
lead  to  a  spirit  of  gaming,  which  leads,  a^in, 
to  obvious  unhappiness  and  immorality;  but 
chiefly,  that  they  are  sources  of  amusement 
unworthy  of  a  sober  Christian,  and  tend,  by 
producing  an  unreasonable  excitement,  to  dis- 
turb that  tranquillity  and  equanimity  which 
they  look  upon  as  essential  to  moral  virtue 

"  They  believe,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  "  that  sijl- 
ness  and  quietness  both  of  spirit  and  of  body,  are 
necessary,  as  far  as  they  caii  be  obtained.  Hence, 
Quaker  children  are  rebuked  for  all  expressions  of 
anger,  as  lending  to  raise  those  feelings  which 
ought  to  be  suppressed:  a  raising  even  of  the  voice 
beyond  due  bounds,  is  discouraged  as  leading  lo 
the  disturbance  of  their  minds.  They  are  taught 
to  rise  in  the  morning  in  quietness  ;  to  go  about 
their  ordinary  occupation  with  quietness ;  and  lo 
retire  in  quietness  to  their  beds." 

Now  this,  we  think,  is  a  very  miserable 
picture.  The  great  curse  of  life,  we  believe, 
in  all  conditions  above  the  lowest,  is  its  ex- 
cessive stillness  and  quietness,  and  the  Want 
of  interest  and  excitement  which  it  afibrds : 
and  though  we  certainly  do  not  approve  of 
cards  and  wagers  as  the  best  exhilarators  of 
the  spirits,  we  cannot  possibly  concur  in  the 
principle  upon  which  they  are  rejected  vvilh 
such  abhorrence  by  this  rigid  society.  A  re- 
mark which  Mr.  Clarkson  himself  'hiakes  af 
terwards,  might  have  led  him  to  doubt  of  the 
soundness  of  their  petrifying  principles. 

"  It  has  often  been  observed,"  he  says,  "  that  a 
Quaker  Boy  has  an  unnatural  appearance.  The 
idea  has  arisen  from  his  drees  and  his  sedateness, 
which,  taken  together,  have  produced  an  appear- 
ance of  age  above  the  youth  in  his  countenance.  I 
have  often  been  surprised  to  hear  young  Quakers 
talk  of  the  folly  and  vanity  of  pursuits  in  which  per- 
sons, older  than  themselves,  were  then  embarking 
in  pursuit  of  pleasure."  &c. 

We  feel  no  admiration,  we  will  confess,  fof 
prodigies  of  this  description ;  and  think  that 
the  world  is  but  little  indebted  to  those  moral- 
ists, who,  in  their  efforts  to  ameliorate  our 
condition,  begin  with  constraining  the  volatiln 
spirit  of  childhood  into  sedateness,  and  extin- 
guishing the  happy  carelessness  and  anima, 
tion  of  youth,  by  lessons  of  eternal  quietness. 


The  next  chapter  is  against  music ;  and  is, 
as  might  be  expected,  one  of  the  most  absurd 
and  extravagant  of  the  whole.  This  is  Mr. 
Clarkson's  statement  of  the  Quaker  reasoning 
against  this  delightful  art. 

"  Providence  gave  originally  to  man  a  beautiful 
and  a  perfect  world.  He  filled  it  with  things  neces- 
sary, and  things  delightful:  and  yet  man  has  often 
turned  these  from  tneir  (rue  and  original  design, 
i'he  very  wood  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  he  has 
cut  down,  and  the  very  stone  and  metal  in  its  bowels 
he  has  hewn  and  cast,  and  converted  into  a  graven 
image,  and  worshipped  in  the  place  of  his  beriefi- 
ceht  Creator.  The  food  which  he  has  given  him 
for  his  nourishment,  he  has  frequently  converted 
by  his  ihtemperance  into  the  means  of  injuring  his 
healih.  The  wine,  that  was  designed  to  make  his 
heart  glad,  on  reasonable  and  necessary  occasions, 
he  has  used  often  to  the  stupefaction  of  his  senses, 
and  the  degradatioti  of  his  moral  character.  The 
very  raiment,  which  has  been  afforded  him  for  his 
body;  he  has  abused  also,  so  that  it  has  frequently 
become  a  source  for  the  excitement  of  his  pride. 

"  Just  so  it  has  been,  and  so  it  is,  with  Music,  at 
the  present  day." 

We  do  not  think  we  ever  before  met  with 
an  argument  so,  unskilfully,  pr  rather  so  pre- 
posterously put :  Since,  if  it  follows,  from  these 
premises,  that  music  ought  to  be  entirely  re- 
jected and  avoided,  it  must  follow  also,  that 
we  should  go  naked,  and  neither  eat  nor  drink ! 
and  as  to  the  arguments  that  follow  against 
the  cultivation  of  music,  because  there  are 
some  obscene  and  some  bacchanalian  songs, 
which  it  would  be  improper  for  young  persons 
tojearn,  they  are  obviously  capable  of  being 
used,  with  exactly  the  same  force,  against 
their  learning  to  read,  because  there  are  int- 
raoral and  heretical  books,  which  may  possi- 
bly fall  into  their  hands.  The  most  authentic 
and  sincere  reason,  however,  we  believe,  is 
one  which  rests  immediately  upon  the  gene- 
ral ascetic  principle  to  which  we  have  already 
made  reference,  viz.  that  "music  tends  to 
self-gratification,  which  is  not  allowable  in  the 
.Christian  .system."  Now,  as  this  same  self- 
denying  principle  is  really  at  the  bottom  of  ' 
moat  of  the  Quaker  prohibitions,  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  consider,  in  a  few  words,  how 
■far  it  can  be  reconciled  to  reason  or  morality. 

All  men,  we  humbly  conceive,  are  under 
the  necessity  of  pursuing  their  own  happiness; 
and  cannot  6ven  be  conceived  as  ever  pursu- 
ing any  thing  else.  The  only  difTerence  be- 
tween the  sensualist  and  the  ascetic  is,  that 
the  former  pursues  an  immediate,  and  the 
other  a  remote  happiness ;  or,  that  the  oiie 
pursues  an  intellectual,  and  the  other  a  bodily 
gratification.  The  penitent  who  passes  his 
days  in  mortification,  does  so  unquestionably 
from  the  love  of  enjoyment ;.  either  because 
he  thinks  this  the  surest  way  to  attain  eternal 
happiness  in  a  future  wo-rld,  or  because  he 
'finds  the  admiration  of  mankind  a  sufhoient 
compensation,  even  in  this  life,  for  the  hard- 
ships by  which  he  extorts  it.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  self-gratification,  so  far  from 


beijig  an  unlawful  object  of  pursuit,  is  neces- 
sarily  the  only  object  which  a  rational  being 


can  be  conceived  to  pursue ;  and  consequently, 
that  to  argue  against  ^ny  practice,  merely  that 
it  is  attended  with  enjoyment,  is  to  give  it  a 


recommendation  which  must  operate  in  its  fa- 
vour, in  the  first  instance  at  least,  even  with 
the  most  rigid  moralist.  The  only  sound  or 
consistent  form  of  the  argument,  in  short,  is 
that  which  was  manfully  adopted  by  the  mor- 
tified hermits  of  the  early  ages;  but  is  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  for  the  Quakers  by  their 
present  apologist,  viz.  that  our  well-being  in 
this  world  is  a  matter  of  so  very  little  con- 
cern, that  it  is  altogether  unworthy  of  a  rea- 
sonably being  to  bestow  any  care  upon  it ;  and 
thai;  our  chance  of  well-being  in  another  world 
depends  So  much  upon  our  anxious  endeavours 
after  piety  upon  earth,  that'  it  is  our  diity  to 
employ  every  motnent  of  our  fleeting  and 
uncertain  lives  in  meditation  and  prayer ;  and 
consequently  altogether  sinful  and  imprudent 
to  indulge  any  propensities  which  may  inter- 
rupt those .  holy  exercises,  or  beget  in  us  any 
interest  in  sublunary  things. 

There  is  evidently  a  tacit  aspiration  after 
this  sublime,  absurdity  in  almost  all  the  Qua- 
ker prohibitions;   and  we   strongly  suspect, 
that  honest  George  Fox,  when  he  inhabited  a 
hollow  tree  in  the  vale  of  Beevor,  taught  noth- 
ing less  to  his  disciples.     The  condemnation 
of  music  and  dancing,  and  all  idle  speaking, 
was  theirefore   quite  consistent  in  him;. but 
since  the  permission  of  gainful  arts,  and  of 
most  of  the  luxuries  which  wtealth  can  pro- 
cure,, to  his  disciples,  it  is  no  longer  so  easy  to 
reconcile  these  condemnations,  either  to  rea- 
son, or  to  the  rest  of  their  practice.   A  Quaker 
may  suspend  all  apparent  care  of  his  salva- 
tion, and  occupy  himself  entirely  with  his 
worldly  business,  for  six  days  in  the  week, 
like  any  other  Christian.     It  is  even  thought 
laudable  in  him  to  set  an  example  of  diligence 
and  industry  to  those  around  him;  and  the 
fruits  of  this  industry  he  is  by  no  means  re- 
quired to  bestow  in  relieving  the  poor,  or  for' 
the  promotion  of  piety.   He  is  allowed  to  em- 
ploy it  for  self-gratification,  in  almost  every 
way— but  the  most  social  and  agreeable  I    He 
may  keep  an  excellent  table  and  garden,  and 
be  driven  about  in  an  easy  chariot  by  a  pious 
coachman  and  two,  or  even  four,  plump  horseb ; 
but  his  plate  must.be  without  carving,  and  his 
carriage  and  horses  (perhaps  his  flowers  a]so] 
of  a  dusky  colour.     His  guests  may  talk  ol 
oxen  and  broadcloth  as  long  as  they  think  fit , 
but  wit  and.  g-aiety  are  entirely  proscribed, 
and  topics  of  literature  but  rarely  allowed. 
His  boys  and  girls  are  bred  up  to  a  premature 
knowledge  of  bargaining  and  housekeepirig ; 
but  when  their  bounding  spirits  are  struggling 
in  every  limb,  they  must  not  violate  their  se- 
datenesshya  single  skip ;— their  stillnessmnst 
not  be  disturbed  by  raising  their  voices  be- 
yond their  common  pitch ;— and  they  would 
be  disowned,  if  they  were  to  tune  their  inno- 
cent voices  in  a  hymn  to  their  great  Benefac- 
tor! We  cannot  help  saying,  that  all  this  is 
absurd  and  indefensible.    Either  let  the  Qua- 
kers renounceall  the  enjoyments  of  this  lite, 
or  take  all  that  are  innocent.     The  pursuit  of 
wealth  surely  holds  out  a  greater  temptation 
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enoe,  or  permit  those  who  have  leisure,  to 
employ  it  in  something  better  than  money- 
getting.  To  allow  a  man  to  have  a  house  and 
retinue,  from  the  expenses  of  which  fifty  poor 
families  might  be  supported,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  interdict  a  fold  in  his  coat,  or  a  ruffle 
to  his  shirt,  on  account  of  their  costliness  and 
vanity,  is  as  ridiculous,  and  as.  superstitious, 
as  it  is  for  the  Church  of  Rome  to  permit  one 
of  her  cardinals  to  sit  down,  on  a  Hiea;gre  day, 
to  fifty  costly  and  delicious  dishes  of  fish  and 
pastry,  while  it  excommunicates  a  peasant  for 
breaking  through  the  holy  abstinence  with  a 
morsel  of  rusty  bacon.  With  those  general 
impressions,  we  shall  easily  dispose  of  their 
other  peculiarities. 

The  amusements  of  the  theatre  are  strictly 
forbidden  to  Quakers  of  every  description; 
arid  this,  partly  because  many  plays  are  im- 
moral, but  chiefly  because,  on  the  stage, 
"m.en  personate  characters  that  are  not  their 
own ;  and  thus  become  altogether  sophisti- 
6ated  in  their  looks,  words,  and  actions,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  simplicity  and  truth  requir- 
ed by  Christianity!"  We  scarcely  thiiik  the 
Quakers  will  be  much  obliged  to,  Mr.  Clarkson 
for  imputing  this  kind  of  reasoning  to  them  : 
And,  for  our  own  parts,  we  would  much  rather 
hearatonce  that  the  play-house  was  the  Devil's 
drawing-room,  arid  that  the  actots  painted 
their  faces,  and  therefore  deserved  the  fate  of 
Jezebel.  As  to  the  sin  of  personating  charac- 
ters not  their  own,  and  sophisticating  their 
looks  and  words,  it  is  necessarily  committed 
by  every  man  who  reads  aloud  a  Dialogue 
from  the  New  Testament,  or  who  adopts, 
from  the  highest  authority,  a  dramatic  form 
in  his  preaching.  As  to  the  other  objection, 
that  theatrical  amusements  produce  too  high 
a  degree  of  excitement  for  the  necessary  se- 
dateness  of  a  good  Christian,  we  answer,  in 
the  first  place,  that  we  do  not  see  why  a  good 
Christian  should  be  more  sedate  than  his  inno- 
cence and  natural  gaiety  may  dispose  him  to 
be ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  objection 
proves  Mr.  Clarkson  to  be  laudably  ignorant  of 
the  state  of  the  modem'  drama, — which,  we 
are  credibly  informed,  is  by  no  means  so  ex- 
,tremely  interesting,  as  to  make  men  neglects 
their  business  and  their  duties  to  run  after  it. 

Next  comes  dancing. — The  Quakers  pro- 
hibit this  strictly ;  1st,  because  it  implies  the 
accompaniment  of  music,  which  has  been 
already  interdicted  ;  2dly,  because  "  it  is  use- 
less, and  helow  the  dignity  of  the  Christian' 
character ;'"  3dly,  because  it  implies  assem- 
blies of  idle  persons,  which  lead  to  thought- 
lessness as  to  the  important  duties  of  life; 
4thly,  because  it  gives  rise  to  silly  vanity,  and 
envying,  and  malevolence.  The  lovers  of 
dancing,  we  think,  will  be  able  to  ariswer 
those  oljjections  without  our  farther  assist- 
ance ;  such  of  them  as  have  not  been  already 
obviated,  are  applicable,  and  are  in  fact  ap- 
plied by  the  Quakers,  to  every  species  of  ac- 
complishment. They  are  applicable  also, 
though  the  Quakers  do  not  so  apply  them,  to 
all  money-getting  occupations  in  which  there 
•n  room  for  rivahy  and  competition. 

The  reading  of  novels  is  next  prohibited, 


not  so  much,  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  on  a>' 
count  of  their  fictitious  nature,  though  that  in 
ground  enough  for  the  abhorrence  of  many 
Quakers,  but  on  aooou'ht  of  their  general  im- 
morality, and  their-  tendency  to  produce  an 
undue  excitement  of  mind,  and  to  alienate 
the  attention  from  objects  of  serious  import- 
ance. These  are  good  reasons  against  the 
reading  of  immoral  'novels,  and  against  mak- 
ing them  our  sole  or  our  principal  study. 
Other  moralists  are  contented  with  selecting 
and  limiting  the  novels  they  allow  to, be  read. 
The  Quakers  alone  make  it  an  abomination  to 
read  any ;  which  is  like  prohibiting  all  use  of 
wine  or  animal  food,  iiistead  of  restricting  our 
censures  to  the  exqess  or  abuse  of  them. 

Last  of  all,  the  sports  of  tfie  field  are  pro- 
hibited, partly  on  account  of  the  animal  suf- 
fering they  produce,  and  partly  from  the  hab- 
its of  idleness  and  ferocity  which  they  are 
supposed  to  generate.  This  is  Mr.  Clarkson's 
account  of  the  matter ;  but  we  shafl  probably 
form  a  miore  correct  idea  of  the  true  Quaker 
principle,  from  being"  told  that  George  Fox 
"  considered  that  man  in  the  fall,  or  the  apos- 
tate man^  had  a  vision'  so  indistinct  aiid  vitia- 
ted, that  he  could  not  see  ike  animals  of  the 
creation  as  he  ought;  biit  that  the  man  who 
was  restored,  or  the  spiritual  Christian,  had  a 
new  and  clear  discernment  concerning  them, 
which  would  oblige  him  to  consider  and  treat 
them  in  a  proper  manner."  The  Quakers, 
however,  allow  the  netting,  of  animals  foi: 
food;  and  cannot  well  object  therefore  to 
shooting  them,  provided  it  be  done  about  for 
the  same  economical  purpose,  and  not  for 
self-gratification, — at  least  in  the  act  of  killing. 

Mr.  Clarkson  proceeds  next  to  discuss  the 
discipline,  as  he  calls  it,  or  interior  govern- 
ment of  the  Quaker  society ;  but  we  think  it 
more  natural  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  what  he  announces  as  their  peculiar  cus- 
toms, which,  for  any  thing  we  see,  might  all 
have  been  classed  among  the  prohibitions 
which  constittite  their  moral  education* 

The  first,  is  the  peculiarity  of  their  dress. 
The  original  rule,  he  says,  was  only  that  it 
should  be  plain  and  cheap.  He  vindicates 
George  Fox,  we  think  very  successfully,  from 
the  charge  of  having  gone  about  In  a  leathern 
doublet ;  and  maintains,  that  the  present  dress 
of  the  Qliakers  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
the  common  dress  of  grave  and  sober  persons 
of  themiddling  rark  at  the  first  institution  of 
the  society ;  and  that  they  have  retained  it, 
not  out  di"  any  superstitious  opinion  of  its 
sanctity,  but  because  they  thought  it  would 
indicate  a  frivolous  vanity  to  change  it,  unlcp? 
for  some  reason  of  convenience.  We  should 
have  thought  it  convenience  enough  to  avoid 
singularity  and  misconstruction  of  motives. 
Except  that  the  men  now  wear  loops  to  their 
hats,  and  that  Jhe  women  have  in  a  great 
measure  given  up  their  black  hoods  and  green 
aprons,  their  costume  is  believed  to  be  almost 
exactly  the  same  as  it  was  two  hundred  yeaJ  s 
ago,  They  have  a  similar  rule  as  to  their 
furniture ;  which,  though  sometimes  elegant 
and  costly,  is  uniformly  plain,  and  free  from 
glare  or  ostentation.    In  conformity  with  this 
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principle, they  do  not  decorate  their  houses  with 
pictures  or  prints,  and,  in  general  discourage 
the  practice* of  taking  portraits;  for  which 
piece  of  abstinence  Mr.  Clarkson  gives  the  fol- 
lowing simple  reason.  "  The  first  Quakers  con- 
sidering themselves  as  poor  helpless  creatures, 
and  as  little  better  than  dust  and  ashes,  had 
but  a  mean  idea  of  their  own  images  !" 

One  of  the  most  prominent  peculiarities  in 
the  Quaker  customs,  relates  to  their  language. 
They  insist,  in, the  first  place,  upon  saying 
thou  instead  of  you  ;  and  this  was  an  innova- 
tion upon  which  their  founder  seems  to  have 
valued  himself  at  least  as  much  as  upon  any 
■.other  part  of  his  system.   "  The  use  of  thou," 
says  honest  George  Fox,  with  visible  com- 
placency, "was  a  sore  cut  to  proud  flesh!" 
and, many  beatings,  and  revilings,  and  hours 
of  durance  in  the  stocks,  did  he  triumphantly 
endure  for  his  intrepid  adherence  to  this  gram- 
,  matical  propriety.   Except  that  it  is  (or  rather 
was)  grammatically  correct,  we  really  can  see 
rm  merit  in  this  form  of  speech.     The  chief 
Quaker  reason  for  it,  however,  is,  that  the  use 
of  "  you  "  to  a  single  person  is  a  heinous  piece 
of  flattery,  and  an  instance,  of  the  grossest 
and  meanest  adulation.    It  is  obvious,  how^ 
ever,  that  what  is  applied  to  all  men  without 
exception,  cannot  well  be  adulation.  If  princes 
and  patrons  alone  were  called  "  you,"  while 
Cthou"  was  still  used  to  inferiors  or  equals, 
we  could  understand  why  the  levelling  prin- 
ciple of  the  Quakers  should  set  itself  against 
the  distinction;  but  if  "you"  be  invariably 
and  indiscriminately  used  to  the  very  lowest 
of  mankind,— to   negroes,  felons,  and   toad- 
eaters,— it  is  perfectly  obvious,  that  no  per- 
son's vanity  can  possibly  be  puffed  up  by  re- 
ceiving it ;  and  4hat  the  most  contemptuous 
misanthropist  may   employ  it   without   any 
scruple.     Comparing  the   said   pronouns  to- 
gether, indeed,  in  this  respect,  it  is  notorious, 
that  "  thou  "  is,  with  us,  by  far  the  most  flat- 
tering compellatlon  of  the  two.    It  is  the  forrn 
in  which  m«n  address  the  Deity ;  and  in  vvhich 
all  tragical  love  letters,  and  verses  of  so  emn 
adulation,   are  conceived.     "You"  belongs 
unquestionably  to  familiar  and  equal  conver- 
sation.    In   truth,  it  is  altogether  absurd  to 
consider  "you"  as  exclusively  a  plural  pro- 
noun in  the  modern  English  language.    It  may 
be  a  mattef^of  history  that  it  was  origma  ly 
used  as  a,  plural  only  ;  and  it  may  be  a  matter 
of  tlieory  that  it  was  first  applied  to  individu- 
als on  a  principle  of  flattery;  but  the  /«ns, 
that  it  is  now  our  second   person   singular. 
When  applied  to  an  in'^i/''5™> '*  "Tf^^.^f 
■cites  any  idea  either  of  plurality  or  of  adnla- 
tion;  but  e:.oites  precisely  and  ej^   y  ^he 
idea  that  was  excited  bylhe  me  of  „' Aou 
in  an  earlier  stage  of  the  language     There  i, 
no  more  impropriety  m  the  use  of  jf.  t^ere- 
fore    than  in  the  use  of  any  modern   teim 
Iwch  ha.  superseded  an  ob-lete  one ;  nor 
any  more  virtue  in  '^evivingtheuseof    tho„ 
than  there  would  be  in  reviving  any  other  an- 
iqua  ed  word.    It  would  be  ust  as  reasonable 
Kk  always  of  our  dmbUts  and  &o.,.,  and 
■Lhew  all  tnentioii  of  ooats  or  stpchngs,  as  a 
fearful  abomination.  '    , 


The  same  observations  apply  to  the  other 
Quaker  principle  of  refusing  to  call  any  man 
Mr.  or  Sir,  or  to  subscribe  themselves  in  their 
letters,  as  any  man's  humble  servant.    Their 
reasons  for  this  refusal,  are,  first,  that   the 
common  phrases   import  a  falsehood;   and, 
secondly,  that  they  pufF  up  vain  man  with 
conceit.     Now,  as  to  the  falsehood,  we  have 
to  observe,  that  the  words  objected  to.  really 
do  not  mean  any  thing  about  bondage  or  do- 
minion when  used  on  those  occasions;  anrf 
neither  are  so  understood,  nor  are  in  danger 
of  being  so  understood,  by  any  one  who  hears 
them.     Words  are   significant  sound-s;  and, 
beyond  question,  it  is  solely  in  consequence 
of  the  nieaning  they  convey,  that  men  can  be 
responsible  for  using  them.     Now  the  only 
meaning  which  can  be  inquired  after  in  this 
respect,  is  the  meaning  of  the  person  who 
speaks,  and  of  the  person  who  hears ;  but 
neither  the  speaker  nor  the  hearer,  with  us, 
understand  the  appellation  of  Mr.,  prefixed  to 
a  man's  name,  to  import  any  mastership  or 
dominion  in  him  relatively  to  the  other.    It  is 
merely  a  customary  addition,  which  means 
nothing  but  that  you  wish  to  speak  of  the  in- 
dividual with  civility.     That  the  word  em- 
ployed to.  signify  this,  is  the  same  word,  or 
very  near  the  same  word,  with  one  which,  on 
other  occasions,  signifies  a  master  over  ser- 
vants, does  not'at  all  aflTeot  its  meaning  upon 
this  occasion.   It  does  not,  in  fact,  signify  any 
such  thing  when  prefixed  to  a  man's  propei 
name  ;  and  though  it  might  have  been  used 
at  first  out  of  servility,  with  a  view  to  that  re- 
lation, it  is  long  since  that  connectJbn  has  been 
lost ;  and  it  now  signifies  nothing  but  what  is 
perfectly  true  and  correct. 

Etymology  can  point  out  a  multitude  ot 
words  which,  with  the  same  sound  and  ortho- 
o-raphy,  have  thus  come  to  acquire  a  variety 
of  significations,  and  which  even  the  Quakers 
think  it  sufficiently  lawful  to  use  in  them  all. 
A  statre,  for  example,  signifies  a  certain  dis- 
tance°on  the  road— or  a  raised  platform— or  a 
carriage  that  travels  periodically^or  a  certain 
point  in  the  progress  of  any  affair.  It^could 
easily  be  shown,  too,  that  all  these  different 
meanings  spring  from  each  other,  and  were 
eradually  attributed  to  what  was  originally 
one  and  the  same  word.  The  words,  how- 
ever, are  now  substantially  multiplied,  to  cor- 
respond with  the.  meanings;  and  though  they 
have  the  same  sound  and  orlhography,  are 
never  confounded  by  any  one  who  is  ac- 
quainted with  the  language.  But  there  is,  in 
fact,  the  same  diff'erepoe  between  the  word 
master,  implying  power  and  su^lwrity  over 
servants,  and  the  word  Master  or  Mister  pre- 
fixed to  a  proper  name,  and  implyirg  mere,y 
a  certain  drgree  of  respect  and  civility.  1  Hat 
there  is  m  deception  either  inti^i^drd  or  r  Urt- 
ed.  must  be  admitted  by  the  Qnakp.jj  iher- 
peives;  and  it  is  not  eosyto  ccwnv  hov.  the 
guilt  of  falsehood  can  be  ircuned  wiliini.t 
forne  Puch  intention,  Upon  the  vf-ry  pr.n  e 
nrSoipl"  th.v  would  themselvrs  be  pn, Uy 
rr&od,^fMhey  called  a  friend  b>0 
name  of  Walker,  when  he  was^  mounted  « 
to  one-horse    chai.e,  or  by  his  name  e! 
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Smith,  if  he  did  not  happen  to  be  a  worker  in 
metal. 

The  most  amusing  part  of  the  matter,  how- 
ever, is,  that  in  their  abhorrence  of  this  ety- 
mological falsehood;  they  have  themselves 
adopted  a  practice,  which  is  liable,  on  the 
same  principles,  to  more  serious  objections. 
Though  they  will  not  call  any  body  Sir,  or 
Master,  they  call  every  body  "  Friend ;"  al- 
though it  is  evident  that, -to  a  stranger,  this 
must  be  mere  civility,  like  the  words  they  re- 
ject, and  to  an  enemy  must  approach  nearly 
to  insincerity.  They  have  rejected  an  estab- 
lished phraseology,  therefore,  to  adopt  one 
much  more  proper  to  fill  them  with  scruples. 
We  have  dwelt  too  long,  however,  on  this 
paltry  casuistry;  and  must  leave  our  readers 
to  apply  these  observations  to  our  common 
epistolary  salutations,  which  are  exactly  in 
the  same  predicament. 

For  similar,  or  rather  for  more  preposterous 
reasons,  the  Quakers  have  changed  the  names 
of  the  months  and  of  the  days  of  the  week. 
Some  of  them  are  named,  it  seems,  after  the 
Heathen  gods ;  and  therefore  the  use  of  them 
"  seemed  to  be  expressive  of  a  kind  of  idola- 
trous homage."  If  such  a  neAV  calendar  had 
been  devised  by  the  original  Christians,  when 
March  and  June  were-  not  only  named  after 
Mars  and  Juno,  but  distinguished  by  particu- 
lar festivals  in  their  honour,  we  could  ,have 
comprehended  the  motive  of  the  innovation ; 
but,  now-a-days,  when  Mars  and  ,Juno  are  no 
more  thought  of  than  Hector  or  Hecuba,  and 
when  men  would  as  soon  think  of  worshipping 
an  ape  or  a  crocodile  as  either  of  them,  it 
does  appear  to  us  the  very  acme  of  absurdity 
to  suppose  that  there  can  be  any  idolatry  in 
naming  their  names.  In  point  of  fact,  what- 
ever the  matter  may  be  etymologically  or 
historically,  we  conceive  that  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  are  words  in  modern  English  that 
have  no  sort  of  reference  to  the  gods  Woden 
and  Thor :  Since  fhey  certainly  raise  no  ideas 
connected  with  those  personages,  and  are 
never  used  with  the  intention  of^raising  any 
such  ideas.  As  they  are  used 'at  present; 
therefore,  Ihey  do  not  signify  days  dedicated 
to  these  divinities;  but  merely  the  days  that 
come  between  Tuesday  and  Friday  in  our 
calendar.  Those  who  think  otherwise  must 
maintain  also,  that  the  English wordexpedicnj 
actually  signifies  untying  of  feet,  and  the  word 
consideration  a  taking  of  stars  together. 

Another  of  their  peculiar  customs  is,  that 
they  will  not  pull  off  their  hats,  or  make  a 
bow  to  any  body.  This  is  one  oi  their  most 
ancient  and  respected  canons.  "George  Fox," 
Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  "  was  greatly  grieved 
about  these  idle  ceremonies.  He  lamented 
that  men  should  degrade  themselves  by  the 
use  of  them,  and  that  ihey  should  encourage 
habits  that  were  abhorrent  of  the  truth." 
Honest  Gedrge !  He  was  accordingly  repeat- 
edly beaten  and  abused  for  his  refractoriness 
in- this  particular;  and  a  long  story  is  told  in 
this  volume,  of  a  controversy  he  had  with 
Judge  Glynn,  whom  he  jiosed  with  a  citation 
from  Daniel,  purporting,  that  the  three  children 
were  cast  into  the  fiery  furnace  "  with  their 


hats  on."  Is  it  possible  however  to  belie-ve 
that  any  rational  being  can  imagine  that  there 
is  any  sin  in  lifting  off  one's  hat,  or  bendirg 
the  body  ?  It  is  an  easy  and  sufficiently  con- 
venient way  of  showing  our  respect  or  atten- 
tion. A  good-natured  man  could  do  a  great 
deal  more  to  gratify  a  mere  stranger;  and  if 
there  be  one  individual  who  would  take  the 
omission  amiss,  that  alone  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient reason  for  persisting  in  the  practice. 

Mr.  Clarkson  next   discusses   the   pri-vate 
manners  of  this  rigid  sect,  and  admits-ihat 
they  are  rather  dull,  cold,  and  taciturn.    Their 
principles  prohibit  them  from  the  use  of  idle 
words;  under  which  they  include  every  sort 
of  conversation  introduced  merely  for  gaiety 
or  amusement.      Their  neglect  of  classical 
literature  cuts  off  another  great  topic.     Poli- 
tics  are   proscribed,   as   leading    lo    undue 
warmth ;  and  all  sorts  of  scandal  and  gossip, 
and  allusion,  to  public  spectacles  or  amuse- 
ments, for  a  more  fundamental  reason.   Thus, 
they  have  little  to  talk  about  but  their  health, 
their  business,  or  their  religion  ;  and  all  these 
things  they  think  it  a  duty  to  discuss  in  a 
concise   and    sober   manner.     They  say   no 
graces;  but  when  their  meal  is  on  the  table, 
they  sit  silent,  and  in  a  thoughtful  posture  for 
a  sh-ort  time,  waiting  for  an  illapse  of  the 
spirit.     If  they  are  not  moved  to  make  any 
ejaculation,  they  begin  to  eat  without  more 
ado.      They  drink   no  healths,   nor    toasts; 
though  not  so  much  from  the  inconvenience 
of  the  thing,  as  because  they  conceive  this  to 
have  been  a  bacchanalian  practice  borrowed 
from  the  Heathens  of  antiquity.     They  are 
very  sober;  and  instead  of  sitting  over  theii 
wine  after  dinner,  frequently  propose  to  theii 
guests  a  walk  before  tea ;  the  females  do  not 
leave  the  party  during  this  interval.     Theii 
marriages  are  attended  with  no  other  cere- 
mony, than  that  of  taking  each  other  by  the 
hand  in  a  public  meeting,  and  declaring  their 
willingness  to  be  united.     Notice,  however, 
must  be  given  of  this  intention  at  a  previous 
meeting,  when  the  consent  of  their  parents  is 
required,  and  a  deputation  ^.ppointed  to  in- 
quire whether  they  are  free  from  all  previous 
engagements.     Quakers  marrying  out  of  the 
society  are  disovpned,  though  they  may  be 
again  received  into  membership,  on  express- 
ing-their  repentance  for  their  marriage ;  a  de- 
claration which  cannot  be  very  flattering  to 
the  infidel  spouse.     There  are  many  more 
vvomen  than  men  disowned  for  this  transgres- 
sion.    The  funerals  of  the  Quakers  are  as 
free  from  solemnity  as  their  marriages.   They 
wear  no  mourning,  and  do  not  even  cover 
their  coffins  with  black ; — they  use  no  prayers 
on  such  occasions; — the   body  is  generally 
carried  to  the  meeting-house,  before  it  is  com- 
mitted to  the  earth,  and  a  short  pause  is  made, 
during  which  any  one   who   feels  himself 
moved  to  speak,  may  address  the  congrega- 
tion ;— it  is  set  down  for  a  little  time,  also,  at 
the  edge  of  the  grave,  for  the  same  opportu- 
nity ;— it  is  then  interred,  and  the  friends  and 
relations  walk  away.   They  use  no  vaults,  and 
erect  no  monuments,  —  though   taey  some- 
times collect  and  preserve  some  account  of 
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Ihe  lives  and  sayings  of  their  more  eminent 
and  pious  brethren. 

On  -the  subject  of  trade  ^here  is  a  good  deal 
of  casuistry  among  the  Quakers.  They  strictly 
prohibit  the  slave-trade,  and  had  the  merit  of 
passing  a  severe  censi're  upon  it  so  long  ago 
as  1727.  They  also  prohibit  privateering, 
«rnuggling,  and  all  traffic  in  weapons  of  war. 
Most  other  trades  they  allow  ;  but  under  cer- 
tain limitations.  A  Quaker  may  be  a  book- 
seller, but  he  must  not  sell  any, immoral 
book.  He  may  be  a  dealer  in  spirits ;  but  he 
must  not  sell  to  those  whom  he  knows  to  be 
diiuikards.  He  may  even  be  a  silversmith ; 
but  he  .must  not  deal  in  splendid  ornaments 
for  the  person.  In  no  case  may  he  recom- 
mend his  goods  as  fashionable.  It  is  much  and 
learnedly  disputed  an  this  volume,,  whether 
he  may  make  or  sell  ribands  and  other  fine- 
ries of  this  sort;  or  whether,  as  a  tailor  or 
hatter,  he  may  furnish  any  other  articles  than 
such  as  the  society  patronises.  Mention  is 
also  made  of  a  Quaker  tailor  well  known  to 
King  James  II.,  who  was  so  scrupulous  in 
this  respect,  that  "he  would  not  allow  his 
servants  to  put  any  corruptive  finery  upon 
the  clothes  which  he  had  been  employed  to 
furnish ;"  and  of  one  John  Woolman,  who 
'•  found  himself  sensibly  weakened  as  a  Chris- 
tian, whenever  he  traded  in  things  that  served 
chiefly  to  please  the  vain  mind,  or  people.'-' 
Apart  from  these  fopperips,  however,  the 
Quaker  regulations  for  trade  are  excellent. 
They  discourage  all  hazardous  speculations, 
and  all  fictitious  paper  credit.  If  a  member 
becomes  bankrupt,  a  committee  is  appointed 
to  inspect  his  affairs.  If  his  insolvency  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  produced  by  misconduct, 
he  is  disowned,  and  cannot  be  received  back 
till  he  has  paid  his  whole  debts,  even  although 
he  may  have  been  dischargedon  a  composition. 
If  he  has  failed  through  misfortune,  he  conti- 
nues in  the  society,  but  no  contributions  are 
received  from  him  till  his  debts  are  fully 
paid. 

When  Quakers  disagree,  they  seldom  scold ; 
and  never  fight  or  go  to  law.  George  Fox 
recommended  them  to  settle  all  their  differ- 
ences by  arbitration ;  and  they  have  adhered 
to  this  practice  ever  since.  Where  the  arbi- 
trators are  puzzled  about  the  law.  they  may 
agree  on  a  case,  and  consult  counsel.  When 
a^Quaker  disagrees  with  a  person  out  of  the 
society,  he  generally  proposes  arbitration  in 
the  first  instance ;  if  this  be  refused,  he  has  no 
scruple  of  going  to  law. 

We  should  now'  proceed  to  give  some  ac- 
count of  what  Mr.  Clarkson  has  balled  the 
four  Great  Tenets  of  the  Quakers.;  but  the 
length  to  which  we  have  already  extended 
these  remarks  must  confine  our  observations 
to  Very  narrow  limits.  The  first  is,  That  the 
civa  magistrate  has  no  right  to  interfere  in  re- 
ligious matters,  so  as  either  to  enforce  attend-- 
ance  on  one  mode  of  woraip,or  to  iriterdict 
any  other  which  is  harmless.  In  this,  cer- 
tainly, their  doctrine  is  liable  to  very  little 
obiection.  Their  second  great  tenet  iSj  That 
it  is  unlawfulto  swear  upon  any  occasion 
whatsoever.  We  have  not  leisure  now  to 
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discuss  this  point  with  Mr.  Clarkson;  indeed, 
from  the  obstruction  which  this  scruple  has  so 
often  occasioned  to  law  proceedings,  it  has 
been  discussed  much  oftener  than  any  of  the 
rest.  Those  who  want  to  see  a  neat  and  forci- 
ble abstract  of  the  Quaker  reasoning  on  the 
subject,  had  better  look  into  Barclay  at  once, 
instead  of  wading  through  the  amplification 
of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

Their  third  great  tenet  is.  That  it  is  unlaw- 
ful to  engage  in  the  profession  of  arms.  This 
is  founded  entirely  upon  a  literal  interpretation 
of  certain  texts  of  scripture,  requiring  men  to 
love  and  bless  their  enemies,  and  to  turn  one 
cheek  to  him  who  had  smitten  the  other,  &c. 
It  is  commonly  supposed,  we  beUeve,  that 
these  expressions  were  only  meant  to  shadow 
out,  by  a  kind  of  figure,  that  amicable  and 
gentle  disposition  by  which  men  should  be 
actuated  in  their  ordinary  intercourse  with 
each  other,  and  by  no  means  as  a  literal  and 
peremptory  directory  for  their  conduct  through 
life.  In  any  other  sense,  indeed,  they  would 
evidently  amount  to  an  encouragement  to  all 
sorts  of  violence  and  injustice ;  and  would  en- 
tirely disable  and  annihilate  all  civil  govern- 
ment, or  authority  among  men.  If  evil  is  not 
to  he  resisted,  and  if  the  man  who  takes  a 
cloak  is  to  be  pressed  to  a  coat  also,  it  is  plain 
that  the  punishment  of  thieves  and  robbers 
must  be  just  as  unlawful  as  the  resisting  of 
invaders.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that  the 
Quakers  do  not  carry  their  literal  submission 
to  the  scripture  quite  this  lenglh.  They  would 
struggle  manfully  for  their  cloaks;, and,  in- 
stead of  giving  the  robber  their  coats  also, 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  him  imprisoned 
and  flogged.  If  they  can  get  rid  of  the  letter 
of  the  law,  however,  in  any  case,  it  does  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  there  are  occasionally  stronger 
reasons  for  dispensing  with  the  supposed  pro- 
hibition of  war  than  with  any  of  the  others. 
If  they  would  be  justified  in  killing  a  wild 
b^ast  that  had  rushed  into  their  habitation, 
they  must'  be  justified  in  killing  an  invader 
who  threatens  to  subject  them  and  the  whole 
community  to  his  brutal  lust,  rapacity,  a,nd 
cruelty.  We  must  call  it.a  degrading  super- 
stition that. would  withhold  the  hands  of  a 
man  in  such  an  emergency.  The  last  great 
ten^t  is,  That  it  is  unlawful  to  give  pecuniary 
hire  to  a  gospel  ministry.  This,  again,  is  en- 
tirely a  war  of  texts;  aided  by  a  confused 
reference  to  the  history  of  tithes,  from  which 
the  following  most  logical  deductionsare  made. 

"  First,  that  ihey  are  not  in  equity  dues  of  the 
Church, — secondly,  that  the  payment  of  i hem  being 
compulsory,  it  would,  if  acceded  to.  be  an  acknow- 
ledgment that  the  civil  magistraie  had  a  right  to  use 
force  in  matters  of  religion — and,  thirdly,  that,  being 
claimed  upon  an  act  which  holds  ihem  forth  as  of 
divine  riglit,  any  payment  of  them  would  be  an  ac- 
litiDwIedgment  of  the  JewisJi  religion,  and  that 
Christ  had  not  yet  actually  come!" — III.  141. 

After  perusing  all  that  we  have  now  ab- 
stracted, Mr.  Clarkson's  readers  might  per- 
haps have  been  presumed  capable  of  forming 
some  conclusion  for  themselves  ais  to  ihe 
Quaker  character;  but  the  author  choose?  to 
make  the  inference  for  them,' in  a  dissertation 
3E 
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of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages;  to  which  ^Te 
must  satisfy  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with 
making  this  general  reference.  We  must  use 
the  same  liberty  with  the  "miscellaneous 
particulars,"  which  fill  nearly  as  many  pages 
with  an  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Quakers  are 
a  very  happy  people,  that  they  have  done 
good  by  the  example  of  their  virtues,  and  that 
those  who  have  thoughts  of  leaving  the  so- 
ciety, hfid,  better  think  twice  before  they  take 
a  step  of  so  much  consequence. 

We  come  now  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  of  their  interior  government ;  which 
appears'  to  us  to  be  formed  very  much  upon 
the  model  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  so 
long  established  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom. 
The  basis  of  the  whole  system  is,  that  every 
member  of  the  society  is  not  only  entitled,  but 
bound  in  duty,  to  watch  over  the  moral  and 
religious  deportment  of  any  other  whom  he 
has  an  opportunity  of  observing,  and  to  inter- 
fere for  his  admonition  and  correction  when 
he  sees  cause.  Till  the  year  1698,  this  duty 
was  not  peculiarly  imposed  upon  any  indivi- 
dual; but,  since  that  time,  four  or  five  persons 
are  named  in  each  congregation,  under  the 
title  of  overseers,  who  are  expected  to  watch 
over  the  conduct  of  the  flock  with  peculiar 
anxiety.  The  half  of, these  are  women,  who 
take  charge  of  their  own  sex  only.  Four  or 
five  congregations  are  associated  together,  and 
hold  a  general  monthly  meeting  of  deputies, 
of  both  sexes,  from  each  congregation.  Two 
or  more  of  each  sex  are  deputed  from  these 
monthly  meetings  to  the  general  quarterly 
meeting;  which  reunites  all  the  congregations 
of  a  county,  or  larger  district,  according  to  the 
extent,  of  the  Quaker  population ;  and  those, 
again,  send  four  of  each  sex  to  the  great  yearly 
meeting  or  convocation  ;  which  is  regularly 
assembled  in  London,  and  continues  its  sitting 
for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

The  method  of  proceeding,  where  the  con- 
duct of  a  member  has  been  disorderly,  is,  first, 
by  private  admonition,  either  by  individuals, 
or  by  the  overseers;  where  this  is  not  effectual, 
the  case  is  reported  to  the  monthly  meeting; 
who  appoint  a  committee  to  deal  with  him, 
and,  upon  their  report,  either  receive  him  back 
into  communion,  or  expel  him  from  the  so- 
ciety by  a  written  document,  entitled,  A  Tes- 
timony of  Disownment.  Froin  this  sentence, 
however,  he  may  appeal  to  the  quarterly 
meeting,  and  from  that  to  the  yearly.  These 
courts  of  review  investigate  the  case  by  means 
of  committees ;  of  which  none  of  those  who 
pronounced  the  sentence  complained  of  can 
be  members. 

In  the  monthly  meetings,  all  presentations 
of  marriages  are  received,  and  births  and  fu- 
nerals registered ; — contributions  and  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  the  relief  of  the  poo. ; — 
persons  are  digowned,  or  received  back ;— and 
cases  of  scruples  are  stated  and  discussed. 
They  likewise  prepare  answers  to  a  series  of 
Btanding  queries  as  to  the  state  and  condition 
of  their  several  congregations,  which  they 
transmit  to  the  quarterly  meeting.  The  quar- 
terly meeting  hears  appeals, — receives  the 
reports  in  answer  to  these  queries, — and  pre- 


pares, in  its  turn,  a  more  general  and  compie- 
hensive  report  for  the  great  annual  meeting 
in  London.  This  assembly,  again,  hears  ap- 
peals from  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  re- 
ceives their  reports ;  and,  finally,  draws  up  a 
public  or  pastoral  letter  to  the  whole  society, 
in  which  it  communicates  the  most  interesting 
particulars,  as  to  its  general  state  and  condi- 
tion, that  have  been  collected, from  the  reports 
laid  before  it, — makes  such  suitable  admoni- 
tions and  exhortations  for  their  moral  and  civil 
conductj  as  the  complexion  of  the  times,  or 
the  nature  of  these  reports  have  suggested,-^ 
and  recommends  to  their  consideration  ariy 
project  or  proposition  that  may  have  been  laid 
before  it,  for  the  promotion  of  religion,  and 
the  good  of  mankind.  The  slave-trade  has, 
of  late  years,  generally  formed  one  of  the 
topics  of  this  general  epistle,  which  is  printed 
and  circulated  throughout  the  society.  In  all 
their  meetings,  the  male  and  female  deputies 
assemble,  and  transact  their  business,  in  sep- 
arate apartments ;  meeting  together  only  for 
worship,  or  for  making  up  their  general  reports. 
The  wants  of  the  poor  are  provided  for  by  the 
monthly  meetings,  who  appoint  certain  over- 
seers to  visit  and  relieve  them  :  The  greater 
part  of  these  overseers  are  women ;  arid  what- 
ever they  find  wanting  in  the  course  of  their 
visits,  money,  clothes,  or  medicines,  they  or- 
der, and  their  accounts  are  settled  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  monthly  meeting.  Where  it 
happens  that  there  are  more  poor  irl  any  one 
district  than  can  easily  be  relieved  by  the  more 
opulent  brethren  within  it,  the  deficiency  is 
supplied  by  the  quarterly  meeting  to  which  it 
is  subjected.  The  children  of  the  poor  are  all 
taught  to  read  and  write  at  the  public  expense, 
and  afterwards  bound  apprentice  to  trades,;  — 
the  females  are  g;enerally  destined  for  sernce, 
and  placed  in  Quaker  families. 

"  Such,"  says  Mr.  Clarkson,  wiih  avery natural 
exultation  on  the  good  management  of  hio  favoiir- 
ites,  "such  is  the  organisation  of  the  dia<3ipline  or 
government  of  the  Quakers.  Nor  may  it  improp- 
erly be  called  a  Government,  when  we  consider, 
that,  besides  all  matters  relating  to  the  church,  it 
takes ,  cognisance  of  the  actions  of  Quakers  to 
Quakers  and  of  these  to  their  fellow-citizens  ;  and 
o(  these,  again,  to  the  state  ;  in  fact,  of  all  actions 
of  Quakers,  if  immoral  in  the  eye  of  the  society,  a» 
soon  as  they  are  known.  It  gives  out  its  pronibi 
tions.  It  marks  its  crimes.  It  imposes  offices  on 
its  subjects.  It  calls  them  to  disciplinary  duties. 
This  government,  however,  notwithstanding  its 
power,  has,  as  I  observed  before,  nu  president  or 
head,  either  permanent  or  temporary.  There  is  no 
first  man  through  the  whole  society.  Neither  has 
it  anv  bodge  of  office — or  mace,  or  constable's  staff, 
or  sword.  It  may  be  observed,  also,  that  it  has  no 
office  of  emolument  by  which  its  hands  can  be 
strengthened — neither  minister,  elder,  clerk,  over- 
seer, or  deputy,  being  paid  ;  and  yet  its  adminisira. 
lion  is  firmly  conducted,  and.  Its  laws  are  belter 
obeyed  than  laws  by  persons  under  any  other  de- 
nomination or  government."     I.  ZiS,  247. 

We  have  nothing  now  to  discuss  witn  thspe 
good  people,  but  their  religion  ;  and  with  this 
we  will  bot  meddle,  It  is  quite  clear  to  UB, 
th^t  their  founder  George  Fox  was  exceedingly 
insane  ;  and  though  we  by  no  means  suspect 
many  of  his  present  followers  of  the  same 
malady,  we  cannot  help  saying  that  roost  of 
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ilieir  peculiar  doctrines  are  too  high-flown  for 
our  humble  apprehension.  They  hold  that  God 
has  at  ail  times  communicated  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  Spirit,  or  word,  or  light,  to  mankind ; 
but-  has  given  very  different  portions,  of  it  to 
different  individuals :  that,  in  consequence  of 
this  inward  illumination,  not  onlythe  ancient 
patriarchs  and  prophets,  but  many  of  the  old 
heathen  philosophers,  were  very  good  Chris- 
tians :  that  no  kind  of  worship  or  preaching 
can  be  acceptable  or  profitable,  unless  it  flow 
from  the  immediate  inspiration  and  movement 
of  this  inward  spirit ;  and  that  all  ordination, 
or  appointment  of  priests,  is  therefore  impious 
and  unavailing.  They  are  much  attached  to 
the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  are  supposed  to  reject 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity; -as  they  certainly 
reject  the  sacraments  of  _  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper,  with  all  other  rites,  ordinances, 
and  ceremonies,  known  or  practised  in  any 
other  Christian  church.  These  tenets  they 
justify  by  various  citations  from  the  New 
Testament,  and  the  older  fathers ;  as  any  one 
may  see  in  the  works  of  Barclay  and  Penn, 
with  rather  more  satisfaction  than  in  this  of 
Mr.  Clarkson.  We  enter  not  at  present  into 
these  disputations. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to  believe 
the  Quakers  to  be  a  tolerably  honest;  pains- 
taking, and  inoffensive  set  of  Christians.  Very 
stupid,  dtiU,  and  obstinate,  we  presume,  in 
conversation;  and  tolerably  lumpish  and  fa- 
tiguing in  doiriestio  society:  active  and  rne- 
thodical  in  their  business,  and  narrofr-minded 
and  ill-informed  as  to  most  Other  particulars : 
beneficent  from  habit  and  the  discipline  of  the 


society;  but  cOld  in  their  affections,  and  in- 
wardly chilled  into  a  sort  of  Chinese  apathy, 
by  the  restraints  to  which  they  ar-e  continually 
subjected ;  childish  and  absurd  in  their  reli- 
gious scruples  and  peculiar  usages,  and  sin- 
gularly unlearned  as  a  sect  of  theologians; 
but  exemplary,  above  all  other  sects,  for  the 
decency  of  their  lives,  for  their  charitable  in- 
dulgence to  all  other  persuasions,  for  their  cai-e 
of  their  poor,  and  for  the  liberal  participation 
they  have  afforded  to  their  women  in  all  the 
duties  and  honours  of  the  society. 

Vye  would  not  willingly  insinuate  any  thing 
against  the  general  sincerity  of  those  who  re- 
main in  communion  with  this  body ;  but  Mr. 
Clarkson  has  himself  noticed,  that  when  they 
becoftie  opulent,  they  are  very  apt  to  fall  off 
from  it;  and  indeed  we  do  not  recollect  ever 
to  have  seen  either  a  QOaker  gentleman  of 
fortune,  or  a  Quaker  day-labourer.  The  trijth 
is,  that  ninety-nineout  of  a  hundred  of  them 
are  engaged  in  trade  ;  and  as  they  all  deal  and 
correspond- with  each  other,  it  is  easy  to  see 
what  advantages  they  must  have  as  traders, 
from  belonging  to  so  great  a  corporation.  A 
few  follow  the  inedical  profession  ;  and  a  still 
smaller  number  that  of  conveyancing;  but 
they  rely,  in  both,  almost  exclusively  on  the 
support  of  their  brethren  of  the  society.  It  is 
rather  remarkable,  that' Mr.  Clarkson  has  not 
given  us  any  sort  of  estimate  or  calculation  of 
their  present  numbers  in  England;  though, 
from  the  nature  of  their  government,  it  must 
be  known  to  mbst  of  their  leading  members. 
It  is  the  general  opinion,  it  seems,  that  they 
are  gradually  diminishing. 


(lulg,  1813.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Private  and  Public  Life  of  William  Perm.    By  Thomas  Clarkson,  M.  A. 
8vo.  2  vols.  pp..  1020.    London:  1813. 


It  is  rmjjossible  to  took  into  any  of  Mr. 
Clarkson's  books,  without  feeling  that  he  is  an^ 
excellent  man — and  a  very  bad  writer.  Many 
of  the  defects  of  his  composition,  indeed,  seem 
to  be  directly  referrible  to  the  amiableness  of^ 
his  disposition.  An  earnestness  for  truth  and 
virtue,  that  does  not  allow  him  to  waste  any 
"thought  upon  the  ornaments  by  which  they 
may  be  recommended — and  a  simplicity  of- 
character  which  is  not  aware  that  what  is 
substantially  respectable  may  be  made  dull 
or  ridiculous  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is 
presented — are  virtues  which  we  suspect  not 
to  have  been  very  favourable  to  his  reputation 
as  an  author.  Feeling  in  himself  not  only  an 
entire  toleration  of  honest  tediousness,  but  a 
decided  preference  for  it  upon  all  occasions 
over  mere  elegance  or  ingenuity,  he  seems  to 
hare  transferred  a  little  too  hastily  to  books 
those  principles  of  judgment  which  are  admi- 
rable when  applied  to  men ;  and  to  have  for- 
gotten,  that  though  duhiess  may  be  a  very 
venial  fault  in  a  good  man,  it  is  such  a  fanlt 
in  o  K/.nt  as  to  render  its  ffoodness  of  no  avail 


whatsoever.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Clarkson, 
moral  qualities  alone  will  not  make  a  good 
■writer ;  nor  are  they  even  of  the  first  import- 
ance on  such  an  occasion :  And'  accordingly, 
with  all  his  philanthropy,  piety,  and  inflexible 
honesty;  he  has  hot  escaped  the  sin  of  tedious- 
ness, ^and  that  to  a  degree  that  must  render 
him  almost  illegible  to  any  but  Quakers,  Re- 
viewers, and  others,  who  make  publip  profes- 
sion of  patience  insurmountable;  -  He  has  no 
taste,  and  no  spark  of  vivacity— not  the  vestige 
of  an,  ear  fOr  harmony — and  a  prolixity  of 
Which  modem  times  have  scarcely  preseivi  d 
any  other  example.  He  seems  to  have  a  sufti- 
Ciently  sound  and  clear  judg-ment,  but  no  great 
acuteness  of  understanding ;  and,  though  visit- 
bly  tasking  himself  to  judge  charitably  and 
speak  candidly  of  all  men,  is  evidently  beset 
with  such  antipathy  to  all  who  persecutd 
Quakers,  or  maltreat  nOgroes,  as  to  make  him 
very  unwilling  to  report  any  thing  in  their  fa- 
vour.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  great  in- 
dustry— scrupulous  veracity — and  that  serious* 
and  sober  enthusiasm  for  his  subject,  which 
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is  sure  in  (he  long  run  to  disarm  ridicule,  and 
win  upon  inattention — and  is  frequently  able 
to  render  vulgarity  impressive,  and  simplicity 
sublime.  Moreover,  and  above  all,  he  is  per- 
fectly free  from  affectation ;  so  that,  though 
we  mayibe  wearied,  we  are  never  disturbed 
or  offended — and  read  on,  in  tranquillity,  till 
tve  find  it  impossible  to  read  any  more. 

It  will  be  guessed,  however,  that  it  is  not  on 
account  of  its  literary  merits  that  we  are  in- 
duced to  take  notice  of  the  work  before  us. 
William  Penn,  to  whose  honour  it  is  wholly 
devoted,  was.  beyond  all  doubt,  a'  personage 
of  no  ordinary  standard — and  ought,  before  this 
time,  to  have  met  with  a  biographer  capable 
of  doing  him  justice.  He  is  most  known,  and 
most  deserving  pf  being  known,  as  the  settler 
of  Pennsylvania;  but  his  private  character 
also  is  interesting,  and  full  of  those  peculiari- 
ties which  distinguished  the  temper  and  man- 
ners of  a  great  part  of  the  English  nation  at 
the  period  in  which  he  lived.  His  theological 
and  polemical  exploits  are  no  less  character- 
istic of  the  man  and  of  the  times ; — though 
all  that  is  really  edifying,  in  this  part  of  his 
history  might  have  been  given  in  about  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  space  which  is  allotted 
to  it  in  the  volumes  of  Mr.  Clarkson. 

William  Penn  was  born  in  1644,  the  only 
son  of  Admiral  Sir  W.  Penn,  the  representa- 
tive of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family  in 
Buckingham  and  Gloucestershire.  He  was 
regularly  educated ;  and  entered  a  Gentle- 
man Commoner  at  Christ's  Church,  Oxford, 
where  he  distinguished  himself  very  early  for 
his  proficiency  both  in  classical  learning  and 
athletic  exercises.  When  he  was  only  about 
sixteen,  however,  he  was  roused  to  a  sense  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  established  faith,  by  the 
preaching  of  one  Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker — and 
immediately  discontinued  his  attendance  at 
chapel ;  and,  with  some  other  youths  of  his 
own  way  of  thinking,  began  to  hold  prayer 
meetings  in  their  private  apartments.  This, 
of  course,  gave  great  scandal  and  offence  to 
his  academical  superiors;  and  a  large  fine, 
with  suitable  admonitions,  were  imposed  on 
the  young  nonconformist.  Just  at  this  critical 
period,  an  order  was  unluckily  received  from 
Court  to  resume  the  use  of  the  surplice,  which 
it  seems  had  been  discontinued  almost  ever 
since  the  period  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
sight  of  this  unfortunate  vestraenf,  "opera- 
ted," as  Mr.  Clarkson  expresses  it,  "  so  dis- 
agreeably on  William  Penn,  that  he  could  not 
1  bear  it !  and,  joining  himself  with  some  other 
young  gentlemen,  he  fell  upon  those  students 
who  appeared  in  surplices,  and  tore  them 
every  where  over  their  heads."  This,  we 
conceive,  was  not  quite  correct,  even  as  a 
Quaker  proceeding;  and  was  but  an  unpro- 
mising beginning  for  the  future  champion  of 
religious  liberty.  Its  natural  consequence, 
however,  was,  that  he  and  his  associates  were, 
without  further  ceremony,  expelled  from  the 
University ;  and  when  he  went  home  to  his 
father,  and  attempted  to  ius''^y  '^y  argument 
the  measures  he  had  adopted,  it  was  no  less  na- 
tural that  the  good  Admiral  should  give  him  a 
good  boj:  on  the  ear,  and  turn  him  to  the  door. 


This  course  of  discipline,'  however,  not 
proving  immediately  effectual,  he  was  sent 
upon  his  travels,  along  with  some  other  young 
gentlemen,  and  resided  for  two  years  in  France, 
and  the  Low  Countries;  but  without  any 
change  either  in  those  serious  views  of  reli- 
gion, or  those  austere  notions  of  morality,  by 
which  his  youth  had  been  so  prematurely  dis- 
tinguished. On  his  return,  his  father  again 
endeavoured  to  subdue  him  to  a  more  worldly 
frame  of  mind,;  first,  by  setting  him  to  study 
law  at  Lincoln's  Inn  ;  and  afterwards,  by  send- 
ing him  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond's  court  at 
Dublin,  and  giving  him  the  charge  of  his  large 
possessions  in  that  kingdom.  These  expedi- 
ents might  perhaps  have  been  attended  with 
success,  had  he  not  accidentally  again  fallen 
in  {at  Cork)  with  his  old  friend  Thomas  Loe, 
the  Quaker, — who  set  before  him  such  a  view 
of  the  dangers  of  his  situation,  that  he  seems 
from  that  day  forward  to  have  renounced  all 
secular  occupations,  and  betaken  himself  to 
devotion,  as  the  main  business  of  his  life. 

The  reign  of  Charles  II.,  however,  was  not 
auspicious  to  dissenters;  and  in  those  evil 
days  of  persecution,  he  was  speedily  put  in 
prison  for  attending  Quaker  meetings;  but 
was  soon  liberated,  and  again  came  back  to 
his  father's  house,  where  a  long  disputation 
took  place  upon  the  subject  of  his  new  creed. 
It  broke  up  with  this  moderate  and  very  loyal 
proposition  on  the  part  of  the  Vice-Admiral — 
that  the  young  Quaker  should  consent  to  sit 
with  his  hat  off,  in  presence  of  the  King — the 
Duke  of  York — and  the  Admiral  himself!  in 
return  for  which  slight  compliance,  it  was 
stipulated  that  he  should  be  no  longer  molest- 
ed for  any  of  his  opinions  or  practices.  The 
heroic  convert,  however,  would  listen  to  no 
terms  of  composition ;  and,  after  taking  some 
days  to  consider  of  it,  reported,  that  his  con- 
science could  not  comport  with  any  species 
of  Hat  worship — and  was  again  tvirned  out  of 
doors  for  his  pains, 

He  now  took  openly  to  preaching  in  the 
Quaker  meetings ;  and  shortly  after  began  that 
course  of  theological  and  controversial  pub- 
lications, in  which  he  persisted  to  his  dying 
days ;  and  which  has  had  the  effect  of  over- 
whelming his  memory  with  two  vast  folio 
volumes  of  Puritanical  pamphlets.  His  most 
considerable  work  seems  to  have  been  that 
entitled,  "No  Cross,  no  Crown  ;"  in  which  he 
not  only  explains  and  vindicates,  at  great 
length,  the  grounds  of  the  peculiar  doctrines 
and  observances  of  the  Society  to  which  he 
belonged, — but  endeavours  to  show,  by  a  very 
large  and  entertaining  induction  of  instances 
from  profane  history,  that  the  same  general 
principles  had  been  adopted  and  acted  upon 
by  the  wise  and  good  in  every  generation ;  and 
were  suggested  indeed  to  the  reflecting  mind 
by  the  inward  voice  of  conscience,  and  the 
analogy  of  the  whole  visible  scheme  of, God's 
providence  in  the  government  of  the  world. 
The  intei'mixture  of  wqrldly  learning,  and  the 
larger  and  bolder  scope  of  this  performance, 
render  it  far  inore  legible  than  the  pious  ex- 
hortations and  pertiiiacJoiis  polemics  which 
fill  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  publica- 
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tions.  In  his  love  of  controversy  and  of  print- 
ing, indeed)  this  worthy  sectary  seems  to  Have 
been  the  very  Priestley  of  the  17th  century. 
He  not  only  responded  in  due  form  to  every 
vrork  in  which  the  principles  of  his  sect  were 
directly  or  indirectly  attacked,— but  whenever 
he  heard  a  sermon  that  he  did  not  like, — 
orlearned  that  any  of  the  Friends  had  been 
put  in  the  stocks ; — whe'hever  he  was  pre- 
vented from  preaching,— or  learned  arty  edi- 
fying particulars  of  the  death  of  a  Quaker,  or 
of  a  persecutor  of  Quakers;  he  was  instantly 
at  the  press,  with  a  letter,  or  a  narrative,  or 
an  admonition — and  never  desisted  from  the 
contest  till  he  had  reduced  the  adversary  to 
silence. 

The  members  of  the  established  Church, 
indeed,  were  rarely  so  unwary  as  to  make  any 
rejoinder;  and  most  of  his  disputes,  accord- 
ingly, were  with  rival  sectaries ;  in  whom  thp 
spirit  of  proselytism  and  jealous  zeal  is  always 
Stronger  than  in  the  members  of  a  larger  and 
more  powerful  body.  They  were  hot  always 
contented  indeed  with  the  regular  and  general 
war  of  the  press,  but  frequently  challenged 
each  other  to  personal  combat,  in  the  form  of 
solemn  and  public  disputations.  William  Penn 
had  the  honour  of  being  repeatedly  appointed 
the  champion  of  the  Quakers  in  these  theo- 
logicar  duels  ;  and  never  failed,  according  to 
his  partial  biographer,  completely  to  detholish 
his  opponent ;— though  it  appears  that  he  did 
not  always  meet  with  perfectly  fair  play,  and 
that  the  chivalrous  law  of  arms  was  by  no 
means  correctly  observed  iri.  these  ghostly  en- 
counters. His  first  .set  to,  was  with  one  Vincent, 
the  oracle  of  a  neighbouring  congregation  of 
Presbyterians ;  and  affords  rather  a  ludicrous 
example  of  the  futility  arid  indecorum  which 
are  apt  to  characterise  all  such  exhibitions. — 
After  the  debate  had  gone  on  for  some  tirhe, 
Vincent  made  a  long  discourse,  in  which  he 
openly  accused  the  Quakers  of  blasphemy; 
and  as  soon  as  he  had  done,  he  rhade  off,  and 
desired  all  his  friends  to  follow  him.  Penn 
insisted  upon  being  heard  in  reply :  but  the 
Presbyterian  troops  pulled  him  down  by  the 
skirts;  and  proceeding  to  blow  out  the  can- 
dles, (for  the  battle  had  already  lasted  till 
midnight,)  left  the  indignant  orator  in  utter 
darkness !  He  was  not  to  be  baffled  or  ap- 
palled, however,  by  a  privation  of  this  de- 
scription ;  and  accordingly  went  on  to  argue 
and  retort  in  the  dark,  with  such  force  and 
effect,  that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  send 
out  for  his  fugitive  opponent,  who,  after  some 
time,  reappeared  with  a  candle  in  his  hand, 
and  begged  that  the  debate  might  be  adjourn- 
ed to  another  day.  But  he  could  never  be 
prevailed  ori,-  Mr.  Clarkson  assures  us,  to  re- 
new the  combat ;  and  Penn,  after  going  and 
defying  him  in  his  own  meeting-house,  had 
recourse,  as  usual,  to  the  press ;  and  put  forth 
"The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,"  for  which 
ne  had  the  pleasure  of  being  committed  to 
the  Tower,  on  the  instigation  of  the  Bishop 
of  London ;  and  solaced  himself,  durmg  his 
confinement,  by  writing  six  other  pamphlets. 
"  Soon  after  his  deliverance,  he  was  again 
taken  up,  and  ^ronfijbt  in  tria;l  before  the  Lord 


Mayor  and  Recorder  for  preaching  in  a  Qua- 
ker meeting.  He  afterwards  publ  ished  an  ac- 
count of  this  proceeding ;— and  it  is  in  our 
opinion  one  of  the  most  curious  and  instruc- 
tive pieces  that  ever  came  from  his  pen.  The 
times  to  which  it  relates,  are  sufficiently 
known  to  have  been  times  of  gross  oppression 
and  judicial  abuse ; — but  the  brutality  of  the 
Court  upon  this  occasion  seems  to  us  to  ex- 
ceed any  thing  that  is  recorded  elsewhere  ;— 
and  the  noble  firmness  of  the  jury  still  de- 
serves to  be  remembered,  for  example  to  hap- 
pier days.  The  prisoner  came  into  court,  ac- 
cording to  .Quaker  costume,  with  his  hat  on 
his  head ; — but  the  doorkeeper,  with  a  due 
zeal  for  the  dignity  of  the  place,  pulled  it  off 
as  he  entered. — Upon  this,  however,  the  Lord 
Mayor  became  quite  furious,  and  ordered  the 
unfortunate  beaver  to  be  instantly  replaced — 
which  was  no  sooner  done  than  he  fined  the 
poor  culprit  for  appearing  covered  in  his  pre- 
sence ! —  William  Penn  now  insisted  upon 
knowing  what  law  he  was  accused  of  having 
broken, — to  which  simple  question  the  Re- 
corder was  redufced  to  answer,  '■  that  he  was 
an  impertinent  fellow, — and  that  many  had 
studied  thirty  or  forty  years  to  understand  the 
law,  which  he  was  for  having  expounded  in  a 
moment !"  The  learned  controversialist  how- 
ever was  not  to  be  silenced  so  easily ; — he 
quoted  Lord  Coke  and  Magna  Charta  on  his 
antagonist  in  a  moment:  and  chastised  his  in- 
solence by  one  of  the  best  and  most  charac- 
teristic repartees  that  we  recollect  ever  to  have 
met  with.  "  I  tell  you  to  be  silent,"  cried  the 
Recorder,  in  a  great  passion  ;'  "  if  we  should 
suffer  you  to  ask  questions  till  to-morrow 
morning,  you  will  be  never  the  wiser!" — 
"That,"  replied  the  Quaker,  with  his  immov- 
able tranquillity,  "that  is,  according  as  the 
answers  are."— "Take  him  away,  take  him 
away?"  exclaimed  the  Mayor  and  the  Re- 
corder in  a  breath — "turn  him  into  the  Bale 
Dock ;"— -and  into  the  Bale  Dock,  a  filthy  and 
pestilent  dungeon  in  the  neighbourhood,  he 
was  accordingly  turned — discoursing  calmly 
all  the  way  on  Mag-na  Charter  and  the  rights 
of  Englishmen;— while  the  courtly  Recorder 
delivered  a  very  animated  charge  to  the  Jury, 
in  the  absence  of  the  prisoner. 

The  Jury,  however,  after  a  short  consulta- 
tion, brought  in  a  verdict,  finding  him  merely 
"guilty  of  speaking  in  Grace-Church  Street." 
For  this  cautious  and  most  correct  deliverance, 
they  were  loaded  with  reproaches  by  the 
Court,  and  sent  out  to  amend  their  verdict, — 
but  in  half  an  hour  they  returned  with  the 
same  ingenious  finding,  written  out  at  large, 
and  subscribed  with  all  their  names.  The 
Court  now  became  more  furious  than  ever,  and 
shut  them  up  without  meat,  drink,  or  fire,  till 
next  morning  i  when  they  twice  over  carne 
back  with  the  same  verdict ;— upon  which  they 
were  reviled,  and  threatened  so  outrageously 
by  the  Recorder,  that  William  Penn  protest- 
ed against  this  plain  intimidation  of  the  per- 
sons, to  whose  free  suffrages  the  law  had  en- 
trusted his  cause.  The  answer  of  the  Recorder 
was,  "Stop  his  mouth,  jailor— bring  fetters 
and  stake  him  to  the  ground."  Wilham  Penp 
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repliwl  with  the  temper  qf  a  Quaker,  and  the 
sjiirit  of  a  martyr,  "Do  your  pleasure — I  mat- 
ter not  your  fetters  !"  And  the  Recorder  took 
occasion  to  observe,  "  that,  till  now,  he  had 
never  understood  the  policy  of  the  Spaniards 
in  sufTering  the  Inquisition  among  them.  But 
now  he  saw  that  it  would  never  be  ;well  with 
us,  till  we  had  something  like  theSpanish  In- 
quisition in  England !"  After  this  sage  re- 
mark, the  Jury  were  again  sent  back,r— and 
kept  other  twenty-four  hours,  without  food  or 
refreshment.  On  the  third  day,  the  natural 
and  glorious  effect, of  this  brutality  on  the 
spirits  of  Englishmen  was  at  length  produced. 
Instead  of  the  special  and  unmeaning  form  of 
their  first  verdict,  they  now,  all  in  one  voice, 
declared  the  prisoner  ]Vot  Guilty.  The  Re- 
corder again  broke  out  into  abuse  and  menace ; 
and,  after  "  praying  God  to  keep  his  life  out 
of  such  hands,"  proceeded,  we  really  do  not 
see  on  what  pretext,  to  fine  every  man  of  them 
in  forty  marks,  and  to  order  them  to  prison  till 
payment.  William  Penn  then  demanded  his 
liberty ;  but  was  ordered  into  custody  till  he 
paid  the  fine  imposed  on  him  for  wearing  his 
hat ;  and  was  forthwith  dragged  away  to  his 
old  lodging  in  the  Bale  Dock,  while  in  the 
very  act  of  quoting  the  twenty-ninth  chapter 
the  Great  Charter,  ."  Nullus  liber  homo,"  &o. 
As  he  positively  refused  to  acknowledge  the 
legality  of  this  infliction  by  paying  the  fine, 
he  might  have  lain  long  enough  in  this  dun- 
geon; but  his  father,  who  was  now  reconciled 
to  him,  sent  the  money  privately ;  and  he  was 
at  last  set  at  liberty. 

The  spirit,  however,  which  had  dictated 
ihese  proceedings  was  not  likely  to  cease  from 
troubling;  and,  within  less  than  a  year,  the 
poor  Quaker  was  again  brought  before  ,the 
JVIagistrate  on  an  accusation  of  illegal  preach- 
ing; and  was  again  about  to  be  dismissed  for 
want  of  evidence,  when  the  worthy  Justice 
ingeniously  bethought  himself  of  tendering  to 
the  prisoner  the  oath  of  allegiance,  which,  ,as 
well  as  every  other  oath,  he  well  knew  that 
his  principles  would  oblige  him  to  refuse.  In- 
stead of  the  oath,  W.  Penn,  accordingly  offer- 
ed to  give  his  reasons  for  not  swearing;  but 
the  Magistrate  refused  to  hear  him:  and  an 
altercation  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
Justice  having  insinuated,  that,  in  spite  of  his 
sanctified  exterior,  the  yoting  preache.r  was  as 
bad  as  other  folfcs  in  his  practice,  the  Quaker 
forgot,  for  one  moment,  the  systematic  meek- 
ness and  composure  of^  his  sect,  and  burst  out 
into  this  triumphant  appeal — 

"  I  make  this  bold  challenge  to  all  men,  women, 
and  children  upon  earth,  justly  to  accuse  rtie  wiih 
having  seen  me  drunk,  heard  me  swear,  utier  a 
curse,  or  speak  one  obscene  word,  much  less  that  I 
ever  made  it  my  practice.  I  speak  this  to  God's 
ginrv,  who  has  ever  preserved  me  from  the  power 
of  these  pollutions,  and  who  from  a  child  begot  an 
hatred  in  me  towards  them.  Thy  words  shall  be 
thy  burthen,  and  I  trample  thy  slander  as  dirt  un- 
der my  feet !"— pp.  99,  100. 

The  greater  part  of  the  audience  confirmed 
this  statement:  and  the  judicial  calumniator 
had  nothing  for  it,  but  to  sentence  this  unrea- 
sonable Puritan  to  six  months'  imprisonment 


in  Newgate ;  where  he  amused  himself,  as 
usual,  by,  writing  and  publishing  four  pam- 
phlets in  support  of  his  ppinions. 

It  is.  by  no  means  our  intention,  howevej^, 
to  digest  a  chronicle  either  of  his  persecutions 
or  his  publications.  In  the  earlier  part  of  his 
career,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  prison  every 
six  months;  and,  for  a  very  considerable  pe- 
riod of  it,  certainly  favoured  the  world  with 
at  least  six  new  pamphlets  every  year.  In  alj 
these,  as  well  as  in  his  public  appearances, 
there  is  a  singular  mixture  of  earnestness  and 
sohriety— a  devotednessto  the  cause  in  which 
he  was  engaged,  that  is  almost  sublime ;  and 
a  temperance  and  patience  towards  his  oppo- 
nents, that  is  truly  admirable :  while  in  the 
whole  of  his  private  life,  there  is  redundant 
testimony,  even  from  the  mouths  of  his  ene- 
mies, that  his  conduct  was  pure  arid  philan- 
thropic in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  distin- 
guished at  the  some  time  for  singular  pru- 
dence and  judgment  in  all  ordinary  affairs. 
His  virtues  and  his  sufferings  appear  at  last  to 
have  overcome  his  father's  objections  to  his 
peculiar  tenets ,  and  a  thorough  and  cordial 
reconciliation  tqok  place  previous  to  their  final, 
separation.  On  his  death-bed,  indeed,  the  ad- 
miral is  said  to  have  approved  warmly  of 
every  part  of  his  son's  conduct ;  and  to  have 
predicted,  that  "  if  he  and  his  friends  kept  to 
their  plain  way  of  preaching  and  of  living, 
they  would  speedily  make  an  end  of.  the 
priests,  to  the  end  of  the  world." — By  his 
father's  death  he  succeeded  to  a  handsomci  es- 
tate, then  yielding  upwards  of  1500Z.  a  year.; 
but  made  no  charge  either  in  his  professions 
or  way  of  life.  He  was  at  the  press  .and  in 
Newgate,  after  this  event,  exactly  as  before  : 
and  defied  and  reviled  the  luxury  of  the  age,; 
just  as  vehemently,  when  he  was  in  a  condir 
tion  to  partake  of  it,  as  in  the  days  of  .his  po- 
verty. Within  a  short  time  after  his  succes? 
sion,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Holland  and 
Germany  in  company  with  George  Fox ;  where, 
it  is  said  that  they  converted  many  of  all 
ranks,  including  young  ladies  of  quality  and 
old  professors  of  divinity.  They  were  ill 
used,  however,  by  a  surly  Graf  or  two,  who 
sent  them  out  of  their  dominions  under  a  cor- 
poral's guard  ;  an  attention  which  they  repaid, 
by  long  letters  of  expostulation  and  advice, 
vrhich  the  worthy  Grais  were  probably  neither 
very  able  nor  very  willing  to  read. 

In  the  midst  of  these  labours  and  trials,  he 
found  time  to  marry  a  lady  of  great  beaut j 
and  accomplishments;  and  settled  himself  ii 
a  comfortable  and  orderly  house  in  the  coun, 
try — ^but,  at  the  same  time,  remitted  nothinf, 
of  his  zeal  and  activity  in  support  of  the  cauia 
in  which  he  had  embarked.  When  the  pena! 
statutes  against  Popish  recusants  were  about 
to  be  passed,  in  1678,  by  the  tenor  of  whiok 
certain  grievous  punishments  were  inflictec 
upon  all  who  did  not  frequent  the  established 
church,  or  purge  themselves  upon  oath,  from 
Popery,  William  Penn  was  allowed  to  be  heaii, 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  support  of  the  Quakers'  application  fo» 
some  exemption  from  the  unititended  severity 
of  these  edicts ; — and  what  has  been  preservec' 
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fif  his  speech,  upon  that  occasion,  certainly  is 
not  the  least  respectable  of  his  performances. 
It  required  no  ordinary  magnanimity  for  any 
one,  in  the  very  height  of  the  frenzy  of  the 
Popish  plot,  boldly  to  tell  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, "that  it  was  unlawful  to  inflict  punish- 
ment upon  Catholics  themselves,  on  account 
of  a  conscientious  dissent."  This,  however, 
William  Penn  did,  with  the  firmness  of  a  true 
philosopher;  but,  at  the  same  time,  with  so 
much  of  the  meekness  and  humility  of  a 
Quaker,  that  he  was  heard  without  offence  or 
interruption :— and  having  thus  put  in  his  pro- 
test against  the  general  principle  of  intoler- 
ance, he  proceeded  to  plead  his  own  cause, 
and  that  of  his  brethren,  with  admirable  force 
and  temper  as  follows  : — 

"  I  was  bred  a  Protestant,  and  that  strictly  too. 
I  lost  nothing  by  time  or  study.  For  years,  read- 
ing, travel,  and  observation,  made  the  religiofn  of 
my  education  the  religion  of  my  judgment.  My 
alteration  hath  brought  none  to  that  belief;  and 
though  the  posture  I  am  in  may  seem  odd  or  strange 
to  you,  yet  I  am  conscientious;  and.  till  you  know 
me  better,  I  hope  your  charity  will  call  it  rather  my 
unhappiness  than  my  crime.  I  do  tell  you  again, 
and  here  solemnly  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the 
Almighty  God,  and  before  you  all,  that  (he  profes- 
sion I  now  make,  and  the  Society  I  now  adhere  to, 
have  been  so  far  from  altering  that  Protestant  judg- 
ment I  had,  that  I  am  not  conscious  to  myself  of 
having  receded  from  an  iota  of  any  one  principle 
maintained  by  those  first  Protestants  and  Reformers 
of  Germany,  and  our  own  martyrs  at  home,  against 
the  see  of  Rome :  And  therefore  it  is,  we  think  it 
hard,  that  though  we  deny  in  common  with  you 
those  doctrines  of  Rome  so  zealously  protested 
igainst,  (from  whence  the  name  of  Protestants,) 
yet  that  we  should  be  so  unhappy  as  to  suffer,  and 
that  with  extreme  severity,  by  laws  made  only 
against  the  maintainers  of  those  doctrines  which  we 
do  so  deny.  We  choose  no  suffering ;  far  God 
knows  what  we  have  already  suffered,  and  how 
many  sufficient  and  trading  families  are  reduced  to 
great  poverty  by  it.  We  think  ourselves  an  useful 
peoole.  We  are  sure  we  are  a  peaceable  people ; 
yet,  if  we  must  still  suffer,  let  us  not  suffer  as 
Popish  Recusants,  but  aS  Protestant  Dissenters." 
■^  pp.  220,  221. 

About  the  same  period  we  find  him  closely 
leagued  with  no  less  a  person  than  Algernon 
Sydney,  and  busily  employed  in  canvassing 
for  him  in  the  burgh  of  Guildford.  But  the 
most  iihportant  of  his  occupations  at  this  time 
were  those  which  connected  him  with  that 
region- which  was  destined  to  be  the  scene 
of  his  greatest  and  most  memorable  exertions. 
An  accidental  circumstance  had  a  few  years 
before  engaged  him  in  some  inquiries  with 
regard  to  the  stated  of  that  district  in  North, 
America,  since  called  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. A  great  part  of  this  territory  had 
been  granted  by  the  Crown  to  the-  family  of 
Lord  Berkeley,  who  had  recently  sold  a  large 
part  of  it  to  a  ftuaker  of  the  name  of  Billynge ; 
and  this  person  having  fallen  into  pecuniary 
embarrassments,  prevailed  upon  William  Penn 
to  accept  of  a  conveyance  of  this  property, 
and  to  undertake  the  management  of  it,  as 
trustee  for  his  creditors.  The  conscientioiis 
trustee  applied  himself  to  the  discharge  of  this 
duty  with  his  habitual  scrupulousness  and  ac- 
'  tivity;— and  having  speedily  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  condition  and  capabilities 


of  the  great  province  in  question,  was  imme- 
diately struck  with  the  opportunity  it  afforded, 
both  for  a  beneficent  arrangement  of  the  inte- 
rests of  its  inhabitants,  and  for  providing  a 
pleasant  and  desirable  retreat  for  such  of  his 
own  communion  as  might  be  willing  to  leave 
their  native  land  in  pursuit  of  religious  liberty. 
The  original  charter  had  vested  the  proprietor, 
under  certain  limitations,  with  the  power  oi 
legislation ;  and  one  of  the  first  works  of  Wil- 
liam Penn  was  to  draw  up  a  sort  of  constitu- 
tion for  the  land  vested  in  Billynge — the  car- 
dinal foundation  of  which  was,  that  no  man 
should  be  troubled,  molested,  or  subjected  to 
any  disability,  on  account  of  his  religion.    He 
then  superintended  the  embarkation  of  two  or 
three  ship-loads  of  Quakers,  who  set  off  for 
this  land  of  promise; — and  continued,  from 
time  to  time,  both  to  hear  so  much  of  their 
prosperity,  and  to  feel  how  much  a  larger  pro- 
prietor might  have  it  in  his  power  to  promote 
and  extend  it,  that  he  at  length  conceived  the 
idea  of  acquiring  to  himself  a  much  larger 
district,  and  founding  a  settlement  upon  a  still 
more  liberal  and  comprehensive  plan.     The 
means  of  doing  this  were  providentially  placed 
in  his  hands,  by  the  circumstance  of  his  father 
having  a  claim  upon  the  dissolute  and  needy 
government  of    the  day,   for  no    less   than 
16,000Z., — in  lieu  of  which  W.  Penn  proposed 
that  the  district,  since  called  Pennsylvania, 
should  be  made  over  to  him,  with  such  arnple 
powers  of  administration,  as  made  him  little 
less  than  absolufe  sovereign  of  the  country. 
The  right  of  legislation  was  left  entirely  to 
him,  and  such  councils  as  he  might  appoin,t ; 
with  no  other  limitation,  than  that  his  laws 
should  be  liable  to  be  rescinded  by  the  Privy 
Council  of  England,  within  six  months  after 
they  were  reported  to  it.     This  memorable 
charter  was  signed  on  the  4th  of  March,  1681. 
He  originally  intended,  that  the  country  should 
have  been  called  New  Wales;  but  the  Under- 
Secretary  of  State,  being  a  Welshman,  thought, 
it  seems,  that  this  was  using  too  much  liberty 
with  the'  ancient  principality,  and  objected  to 
it!     He  then  suggested  Sylvania.;  but  the 
king  himself  insisted  upon  adding  Penn  to  it, 
—and  after  some,  struggles  of  modesty,  it  was 
found  necessary  to   submit  to  his  gracious 
desires.  ,         r 

He  now  proceeded  to  encourage  settlers  ot 
all  sorts,— but  especially  such  sectaries  as 
were  impatient  of  the  restraints  and  persecu- 
tions to  which  they  were  subjected  in  Eng- 
land; and  published  certain  conditions  and 
reo-ulations,  "  the  first  fundamental  of  which," 
as" he  expresses  it,  was,  "That  every  person 
should  enjoy  the  free  profession  of  his  faith, 
and  exercise  of  worship  towards  God,  in  such 
a  way  as  he  shall  in  his  conscience  believe  is 
most  acceptable ;  and  should  be  protected  m 
this  liberty  by  the  authority  of  the  civil  magis- 
trate "  With  Regard  to  the  native  inhabitants, 
he  positively  etected,  that  "whoever  should 
hurt,  wrong,  or  ^ffend  any  Indian,  should  in- 
cur the  same  penalty  as  if  he  had  offended  in 
like  manner  against  his  fellow  planter ;"  and 
that  the  planters  should  not  be  their  own 
judo'es  in  case  of  any  difference  with  the  Ir 
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dians,  but  that  all  such  differences  should  be 
settled  by  twelve  referees,  six  Indians  and  six 
planters ;  under  the  direction,  if  need  were, 
of  the  Governor  of  the  province,  and  the  Chief, 
or  King  of  the  Indians  concerned.  Under 
these  wise  and  merciful  regulations, ,  three 
ships  full  of  passengers  sailed  for  the  new 
province  in  the  end  of  1681.  In  one  of  these 
was  Colonel  Markham,  a  relation  of  .Penn's, 
and  intended  to  act  as  his  secretary  when  he 
should  himself  arrive.  He  was  the  chief  of 
several  commissioners,  who  were  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  Indians  with  regard  to  the  ces- 
sion or  purchase  of  their  lands,  and  the  terms 
of  a  perpetual  peace, — and  was  the  bearer  of 
the  following  letter  to  them  from  the  Governor, 
a  part  of  which  we  think  worthy  of  being 
transcribed,  for  the  singular  plainness,  and 
engaging  honesty,  of  its  manner. 

"  Now,  I  would  have  yon  well  observe,  that  I 
am  very  sensible  of  the  unkindnesa  and  injustice 
which  have  been  too  much  exercised  toward  you 
by  the  people  of  these  parts  of  the  world,  who  have 
s^iught  themselves  to  make  great  adva)Uages  by  you, 
rather  than  to  be  examples  of  goodness  and  patience 
unto  you.  This  I  hear  hath  been  a  matter  of  trouble 
to  you,  and  caused  great  grudging  and  animosities, 
sometimes  to  the  shedding  of  blood.  ,  But  I  am  not 
such  a  man  ;  as  is  well  known  in  my  own-counli^y 
I  have  great  love  and  regard  toward  you,  and  desire 
to  win  and  gain  your  love  and  friendship  by  a  kind, 
just,  and  peaceable  life ;  and  the  people  I  send  are 
of  the  same  mind,  and  shall  in  all  things  behave 
themsetves  accordingly  ;  ai;id  if  in  any  thing  ajiy 
shall  offend  you  or  your  people,  you  shsll  have 
a  full  and  speedy; satisfaction  for  the  same,  by  an 
equal  number  of  just  men  on  both  sides,  that  by  no 
means  you  may  have  just  occasion  of  being  offended 
against  them.  ' 

"I  shall  shortly  come  to  see  you  myself,  at 
which  time  we  may  more  largely  and  freely  confer 
and  discourse  of  these  matters.  -In  the  mean  time 
I  have  sent  my  Commissioners  to  treat  with  you, 
about  land,  and  a  firm  league  of  peace.  Let  me 
desire  you  to  be  kitid  to  them  and  to  the  people, 
and  receive  the  presents  and  tokens,  which  I  have 
sent  you,  as  a  testimony  of  my  good  will  to  you, 
and  of  my  resolution  to  live  justly,  peaceably,  and 
friendly  with  you.      I  am,  your  loving  Friend, 

"  WilIjIam  Penn." 

In  the  course  of  the  succeeding  year,  he 
prepared  to  follow  these  colonists;  and  ac- 
cordingly embarked,  with  about  an  hundred 
other  Quakers,  in  the  month  of  September, 
1682.  Before  separating  himself,  however, 
from  his-  family  on  this  long  pilgrimage,  he 
addressed  a  long  letter  of  love  and  admoni- 
tion to  his  wife  and  children,  from  which  we 
are  tempted  to  make  a  pretty  large  extract 
for  the  entertainment  and  edification  of  our 
readers.  There  is  something,  we  think,  very 
touching  and  venerable  in  the  affectionateness 
of  its  whole  strain,  and  the  patriarchal  sim- 
plicity in. which  it  is  conceived;  while  the 
language  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  specimens  of  that  soft  and  mellow 
English,  which,  with  all  its  redundancy  and 
cumbrous  volume,  has,  to  our  ears,  a  far  richer 
and  more  pathetic  sweetness  than  the  epigrams 
and  apothegms  of  modem  times.  The  letter 
begins  in  this  manner-^ 

"  My  dear  Wife  and  Children, 
■'  My  love,  whirh  neiiher  sea.  norland,  nor  death 
itself,  caji  extinguish  or  lessen  toward  you,  most 


endearedly  visits  y'ou  with  eternal  embraces,  and 
will  abide  with  you  for  ever :  and  may  the  God  of 
my  life  watch  over  you,  and  bless  you,  and  do  you 
good  in  this  world  and  for  ever  1 — Some  things  are 
upon  my  spirit  to  leave  with  you  in  your  respective 
capacities,  as  I  am  to  one  a  husband,  and  to  the 
rest  a  father,  if  I  should  never  see  you  more  in  thia 
woi'ld. 

"My  dear  wife!  remember  thou  wast  the  love 
of  my  youlh,  and  much  the  joy  of  my  life  ;  the 
most  beloved,  as  well  as  most  worthy  of  all  my 
earthly  comforts  ;  and  the  reason  of  that  love  was 
more  thy  inward  than  thy  outward  excellencies, 
which  yet  were  many.  God  knows,  and  thou 
knowest  it,  I  can  say  it  was  a  match  of  Providence's 
making  ;  and  God's  image  in  us  both  was  the  first 
thing,  and  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  orna- 
meni  in  our  eyes.  Now  I  am  to  leave  thee,  and 
that  without  knowing  whether  I  shall  ever  see  thee 
more  in  this  world,  lake  my  counsel  into  thy  bosom,, 
and  let  it  dwell  with  thee  in  my  stead  while  thou 
-livest." 

Then,  after  some  counsel' about  godliness 
and  economy,  he  proceeds — 

*'  And  now,  my  dearest,  let  me  recommend  to 
thy  care  my  dear  children  ;  abundantly  beloved  of 
me,  as  the  Lord's  blessings,  and  the  sweet  pledges 
of  our  mutual  and  endeared  affection.  Above  all 
things  endeavour  to  breed  them  up  in  the  love  of 
virtue,  and  that  holy  plain  way  of  it  which  we  have 
lived  in,  that  thei  world  in  no  part  of  it  get  into 
my  family.  I  had  rather  they  were  homely  than 
finely  bred  as  to  outward  behaviour  j  yet  I  love 
sweetness  mixed  with  gravity,  and  cheerfulness 
tempered  with  sobriety.  Religion  in  the  heart  leads 
into  this  true  civility,  teaching  men  and  women  to 
be  mild  and  courteous  in  their  behaviour ;  an  ac- 
compli.'^hment  worthy  indeed  of  praise. 

"  Next  breed  them  up  in  a  love  one  of  another! 
tell  them  it  is  the  charge  I  left  behind  me  ;  and 
that  it  is  the  way  to  have  the  love  and  blessing  of 
God  upon  them.  Somf.imes  separate  them,  but 
not  long  ;  and  allow  tbem  to  send  and  give  each 
other  small  things,  to  endear  one  another  with. 
Once  more  I  say,  tell  them  it  was  my  counsel  they 
should  be  tender  and  affectionate  one  to  another. 
For  their  learning  be  liberal.  Spare  no  cost;  for 
by  such  parsimony  all  is  lost  that  is  saved  :  but  let 
it  be  useful  knowledge,  such  as  is  consistent  with 
truth  and  godliness,  not  cherishing  a  vain  conversa^ 
tion  or  idle  mind  ;  but  ingenuity  mixed  with  indus- 
try is  good  for  the  body  aiid  the  mind  too.  Rather 
keep  an  ingenious  person  in  the  house  to  teach 
them,  than  send  them  to  schools;  too  many  evil 
impressions  being  commonly  received  there.  Be 
sure  to  observe  their  genius,  and  do  not  cross  it  as 
to  learning;  let  them  not  dwell  too  long  on  o,ne 
thing;  but  let  iheir  change  be  agreeable,  and  all 
their  diversions  have  some  htile  bodily  labour  in 
ihern.  When  grown  big,  have  most  care  for  them  ; 
for  then  there  are  more  snares,  both  wiihtn  and 
without.  When  marriageable,  see  that  they  have 
worthy  persons  in  their  eye,  of  good  hie,  and  good 
fame  for  piety  and  understanding!  I  desire  no 
wealth,  but  sufficiency  ;  and  be  sure  their  love  be 
dear,  fervent,  and  mutual,  that  it  may  be  happy  for 
them.  I  choose  iiot  they  should  be  married  to 
earthly,  covetous  kindred:  and  of  cities  and  towns 
of  concourse,  beware :  the  world  is  apt  to  stick 
close  to  thos9who  have  lived  and  got  wealth  ihere; 
a  country  life  and  estate  I  like  best  for  my  children. 
I  prefer  a  decent  mansion  of  a  hundred  pounds  per 
annum,  before  ten  thousand  pounds  in  London,  or 
such  like  place,  in  a  way  of  trade." 

He  next  addresses  himself  to  his  children; 

"  Be  obedient  to  your  dear  mother,  a  woman 
whose  viriije  and  good  name  is  an  honour  to  you; 
for  she  halh  been  exceeded  by  none  in  her  lime  for 
her  integrity,  humanity,  virtue,  and  good  under- 
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Standing  ;  qualities  not  usual  among  women  of  her 
worldly  condition  and  quality.  Therefore  honour 
and  obey  her,  my  dear  children,  as  your  mother, 
and  your  father's  love  and  delight;  nay,  love  her 
100,  for  she  loved  your  father  with  a  deep  and 
upright  love,  choosing  him  before  all  her  many 
suitors:  and  though  she  be  of  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion and  noble  spirit,  yet  she  descended  to  the  ut- 
most tenderness  and  care  for  you,  performing  the 
painfullest  acts  of  service  to  you  in  your  infancy, 
as  a  mother  and  a  nurse  too.  I  charge  you,  before 
the  Lord,  honour  and  obey,  love  and  cherish  your 
dear  mother.' ' 

After  a  great  number  of  other  affectionate 
counsels,  he  turns  particularly  to  his  elder 
boys. 

"  And  as  for  you,  who  are  likely  to  be  concerned 
in  tlie  government  of  Pennsylvania,  I  do  charge 
you  before  the  Lord  God  and  his  holy  angels,  thai 
rou  be  lowly,  diligent,  and  tender;  fearing  God, 
oving  the  people,  and  hating  covetousness.  Let 
justice  have  its  impartial  course,  and  the  law  free 
passage.  Though  to  your  loss,  protect  no  man 
against  it;  for  you  are  not  above  die, law,  but  the 
law  above  you.  Live  therefore  the  lives  yourselves 
vou  would  have  the  people  live,  and  then  shall  you 
have  right  and  boldness  to  punish  the  transgressor. 
Keep  upon  the  square,  for  God  sees  you  :  therefore 
do  your  duty,  and  be  .sure  you  see  with  your  own 
eyes,  and  hear  wiih  your  own  ears.  Enteriain  no 
lurchers.;  cherish  no  informers  for  gain  or  revenge  ; 
use  no  tricks;  fly  to  no  devices  to  support, or  cover 
injustice  ;  but  let  your  hearts  be  upright  before  the 
Lord,  trusting  in  him  above  thecontrivancesof  men, 
and  none  shall  be  Sble  to  hurt  or  supplant  you." 

We  should  like  to  see  any  private  letter  of 
instructions  from  a  sovereign  to  his  heir-appa- 
rent, that  will  bear  a  comparison  with  the 
injunctions  of  this  honest  Sectary.  He  con- 
cludes as  follows : — 

"  Finally,  ray  children,  love  one  another  with  a 
true  endeared  love,  and  your  dear  relations  on  both 
sides,  and  take  care  to  preserve  tender  affection  in 
your  children  to  each  other,  often  marrying  within 
themselves,  so  Ssit  be  without-the  bounds  forbidden 
in  God's  law,  that  so  they  may  not,  like  the  forget- 
ting unnatural  world,  grow  out  of  kindred,  and  as 
cold  as  strangers  ;  but,  as  becomes  a  truly  natural 
and  Christian  stock,  you  and  yours  after  you,  may 
live  in  the  pure  and  fervent  love  of  God  towards 
one  another,  as  becoming  brethren  in  the  spiritual 
and  natural  delation. 

"  So  farewell  to  my  thrice  dearly  beloved  wife- 
and  children  !  , 

"Yours,   as   God , pleaseth,  in   that  which   no 

.    waters  can  quench,  no  time  forget,  nor  distance 
wear  away,  but  remains  for  ever,  , 

-  "  William  Penm." 

"Worminghurst,  fourth  of 
sixth  month,  1682." 

Immediately  after  writing  this  letter,  he 
embarked,  and  arrived  safely  in  the  Dela- 
ware with  all  his  companions.  The  country 
assigned  to  him  by  the, royal  charier  was  yet 
full  of  its  original  inhabitants;  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  William  Penn  did  not  allow  him 
to  look  upon  that  gift  as  a  warrant  to  dis- 
possess the  first  proprietors  of  the  land.  He 
had  accordingly  appointed  his  commissioners, 
the  preceding  year,  to  treat  with  them  for 
the  fair  purchase  of  a  part  of  their  lands,  and 
for  their  joint  possession  of  the  remainder; 
^nd  the  terms  of  the  settlement  being  now 
iieariy  agreed  upon,  he  proceeded,  very  soon 
after  his  arrival,  to  conclude  the  transac- 
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tion,  and  solemnly  to  pledge  his  faith,  and 
to  ratify  and  confirm  the  treaty,  in  sight  both 
of  the  Jndians  and  Planters.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  grand  convocation  of  the  tribes  had 
been  appointed  near  the  spot  where  Philadel- 
phia now  stands;  and  it  was  agreed  that  he 
and  the  presiding  Sachems  should  meet  and 
exchange  faith,  under  the  spreading  branches 
of  a,  prodigious  elm-tree  that  grew  on  the  bank 
of  the  river.  On  the  day  appointed,  accord- 
ingly, aii  innumerable  multitude  of  the  In- 
dians assembled  in  that  neighbourhood ;  and 
were  seen,  with  their  dark  visages  and  brand- 
ished arms,  moving,  in  vast  swarms,  m  the 
depth  of  the  woods  which  then  overshadowed 
the  whole  of  that  now  cultivated  region.  On 
the  other  hand,  William  Penn,  with  a  mode- 
rate attendance  of  Friends,  advanced  to  meet 
them.  He  came  of  course  unarmed — in  his 
usual  plain  dress — without  banners,  or  mace, 
or  guards,  or  carriages ;  and  only  distinguished 
from  his  companions  by  wearing  a  blue  sash 
of  silk  network  (which  it  seems  is ,  still  pre- 
served by  Mr.  Kett  of  Seething-hall,  near 
Norwich),  and  by  having  in  his  hand  a  roll 
of  parchment,  on  which  was  engrossed  the 
coilfirmation  of  the  treaty  of  purchase  and 
amity.  As  soon  as  he  drew  near  the  spot 
where  the  Sachems  were  assembled,  the 
whole  multitude  of  Indians  threw  down  their 
weapons,  and  seated  themselves  on  the  ground 
in  groups,  each  under  his  own, chieftain ;  and 
the  presiding  chief  intimated  to  William  Penn, 
that,  the  nations  were  ready  to  hear  him.  Mr. 
Clarkson  regrets,  and  we  cordially  join  in  the 
sentimeiit,  that  there  is  no  written,  contempo- 
rary account  of  the  particulars  attending  this 
interesting  and  truly  novel  transaction.  He 
assures  us,  however,  that  they  are  sliU  in  a 
gi:eat  measure  preserved  in  oral  tradition,  and 
that  both  what  we  have  just  stated,  and  what 
follows,  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  accu- 
rate.    The  sequel  we  give  in  his  own  words. 

"  Having  been  thus  called  upon,  he  began.  The 
Great  Spirit,  he  said,  who  made  him  and  them,'  who 
ruled  the  Heaven  and  the  Earth,  and  who  knew 
the  innermost  thoughts  of  man,  knew  that  he  and 
his  friends  had  a  hearty  desire  to  live  in  peace  and 
friendship  with  them,  and  tO  serve  them  to  the 
utmost  of  their  power.  It  was  not  their  custom  to 
use  hostile  weapons  against  their  fellow-creatures, 
for  which  reason  they  had  come  unarmed.  Their 
object  was  not  to  do  injury,  and  thus  provoke  the 
Great  Spirit,  but  to  do  good.  They  were  then  met 
on  the  broad  pathway  of  good  faith  and  good  will, 
so  that  no  advantage  was  to  be  taken  on  either 
side,  but  all  was  to  be  openness;  brotherhood,  .and 
love.  After  these  and  other  words,  he  unrolled 
the  parchment,  and  by  means  of  the  same  inter- 
preter conveyed  to  item,  article  by  article,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Purchase,  and  the  Words  of  the  Com- 
pact then  made  for  their  eternal  Union.  Among 
other  things,  they  were  not  to  be  molested  in  their 
lawful  pursuits,  even  in  the  territory  they  had  alien- 
ated, for  it  was  to  be  common  to  them  and  the 
T.nglish.  They  were  to  have  ihe  same  liberty  to 
do  all  things  ihereiti  relating  to  the  improvement 
of  their  grounds,  and  providing  sustenance  for  their 
families,  which  the  English  had.  If  any  disputes 
should  arise  between  the  two,  they  should  be  set- 
tied  by  twelve  persons,  half  of  whom  should  be 
Englis'h,  and  half  Indians.,  He  then  paid  them  for 
the  land ;  and  made  them  many  presenis  besides, 
from  the  merchandize  which  had  been  spread  before 
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them.  Having  done  this,  he  laid  the  roll  of  parch- 
ment on  the  ground,  observing  again,  that  the 
ground  should  be  common  to  both  people.  He 
then  added,  that  he  would  not  do  as  the  Maryland- 
ers  did,  that  is,  call  them  Children  or  Brothers 
only  ;  for  often  parents  were  apt  to  chastise  their 
children  too  severely,  and  Brothers  sometimes 
would  differ :  neither  would  he  compare  the  Friend- 
ship between  him  and  them  to  a  Chain,  for  the 
rain  might  sometimesmst  it,  or  a  tree  might  fall 
and  break  it ;  but  he  should  consider  them  as  the 
same  fiesli  and  blood  with  the  Christians,  and  the 
same  as  if  one  man's  body  were  to  be  divided  into 
two  parts.  He  then  took  up  the  parchment,  and 
presented  it  to  the  S;achem,  who  wore  the  horn  in 
his  chapiet,  and  desired  him  and  the  other  Sachems 
to  preserve  it  carefully  for  three  generations;  that 
their  children  might  know  what  had  passed  between 
them,  just  as  if  he  had  remained  himself  with  them 
to  repeat  it." — pp.  341^343. 

The  Indian?,  in  return,  made  long  and 
stately  harangues — of  which,  however,  no 
tnore  seems  to  have  been  remembered,  but 
that  "  they  pledged  themselves  to  live  in  love 
Wfith  William  Penn  and  his  children,  as  long 
as  the  sun  and  moon  should  endure."  And 
thus  ended  this  famous  treaty; — of  which 
Voltaire  has  remarked,  with  so  mueh  truth 
Rnd  severity,  "  that  it  was  the  only  one  eveir 
concluded  between  savages  and  Christians 
that  was  not  ratified  by  an  oath — and  the  only 
one  that  never  was  broken  !" 

Such,  indeed,  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
negotiation  was  entered  into,  and  the  corres- 
ponding settlement  conducted,  that  for  the 
Bpace  of  more  than  seventy  years — and  so 
long  indeed  as  the  Quakers  retained  the  chief 
power  in  the  government,  the  peace  and  amity 
which  had  been  thus  solemnly  promised  and 
concluded,  never  was  violated; — and  a  large 
and  most  striking,  though  solitary  example 
.afforded,  of  the  facility  with  which  they  who 
are  really  sincere  and  friendly  in  their  own 
views,  may  live  in  harmony  even  with  those 
who  are  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fierce  and 
faithless.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  wish 
that  there  were  nothing  but  Quakers  in  the 
world — because  we  fear  it  would  be  insup- 
jjortably  dull ; — but  when  we  consider  what 
tremendous  evils  daily  arise  from  the  petu- 
lance and  profligacy,  and  ambition  and  irri- 
tability, of  Sovereigns  and  Ministers,  we  can- 
not help  thinking  that  it  would  be  the  most 
efficacious  of  all  reforms  to  choose  all  those 
ruling  personages  out  of  that  plain,  pacific, 
and  sober-minded  sect. 

William  Penn  now  held  an  assembly,  in 
which  fifty-nine  important  laws  were  passed 
in  the  course  of  three  days.  The  most  re- 
markable were  those  which  limited  the  num- 
ber of  capital  crimes  to  two— miurder  and 
high  treason — and  which  provided  for  the 
reformation,  as  well  as  the  punishment  of 
offenders,  by  making  the  prisons  places  of 
compulsive  industry,  sobriety,  and  ,  instruc- 
t'on.  It  was  likewise  enacted,  that  all  chil- 
dren, of  whatever  rank,  should  be  instructed 
in  some  art  or  trade.  The  fees  of  law  pro- 
•eeedings  were  fixed,  and  inscribed  on  public 
tetfeles ; — and  the  amount  of  fines  to  be  levied 
■for  offences  also  limited  by  legislative  au- 
lljority      Many  admirable  regulations  were 


added,  for  the  encouragement  of  industry, 
and  mutual  usefulness  and  esteem.  There 
is  something  very  agreeable  in  the  content- 
ment, and  sober  and  well-earned  self-com 
placency,  which  breathe  in  the  following  bet- 
ter of  this  great  colonist — ^writtcn  during  his 
first  rest  from  those  great  labours. 

"I  am  now  casting  the. country  into  townships 
for  large  lots  of  land.  I  have  held  an  Assembly, 
in  which  many  good  laws  are  passed.  We  could 
not  stay  safely  till  ihe  spring  for  a  Government.  I 
have  annejted^he  Territories  lately  obtained  to  the 
Province,  and  passed  a  general  naturalization  for 
strangers;  which  hath  much  pleased  the  people.— 
As  io  outward  things,  we  are  satisfied ;  the  land 
good,  the  air  clear  and  sweet,  the  springs  plentiful, 
and  provision  good  and  easy  to  come  at ;  an  innu- 
merable quantity  of  wild  Jowl  and  fish;  in  fine, 
here  is  what  an  Abraham,  Isaac,  ajid  Jacob  would 
be  well  contented  with ;  and  service  enough  for 
God,  for  the  fields  are  here  white  for  harvest.  0, 
how  sweet  is  the  quiet  of  these  parts,  freed  from 
the  anxious  and  troublesome  solicitations,  hurries, 
and  perplexities  of  woftjl  Europe  !"-^pp.  350,  351. 

We  cannot  persua:de  ourselves,  however, 
to  pursue  any  farther  the  details  of  this  edify- 
ing biography.  W.  Penn  returned  to  England 
after  a  residence  of  about  two  years  in  his 
colony — got  into  great  favour  with  James  11, 
— and  was  bitterly  calumniated  as  a  Jesuit, 
both  by  churchmen  and  sectaries — went  on 
doing  good  and  preaching  Quakerism — was 
sorely  persecuted  and  insulted,  and  deprived 
of  his  Government,  but  finally  acquitted,  and 
honourably  restored,  under  King  William — 
lost  his  wife  and  son — ^travelled  and  married 
again — returned  to  Pennsylvania  in  1699  for 
two  years  longer — came  finally  home  to  Eng- 
land— continued  to  preach'  and  publish  as 
copiously  as  ever — was  reduced  to  a  state  of 
kindly  dotage  by  three  strokes  of  apoplexy — 
and  died  at  last  at  the  age  of  seventy-two^  in 
the  year  1718. 

He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  kind  affec- 
tions, singular  activity  and  perseverance,  and 
great  practical  wisdom.  Yet  we  can  well 
believe  with  Burnet,  that  he  was  "  a  little 
puffed  up  with  vanity;"  and, that  "he  had  a 
tedious,  luscious  way  of  talking,  that  was  apt 
to  tire  the  patience  of  his  hearers."  He  was 
very  neat  in  his  person ;  and  had  a  great  hor- 
ror at  tobacco,  which  occasionally  endangered 
his  popularity  in  his  American  domains.  He 
was  mighty  methodical,  too,  in  ordering  his 
household ;  and  had  stuck  up  in  his  hall  a 
written  directory, , or  General  Order,  for  the 
regulation  of  his  family,  to  which  he  exacted 
the  strictest  conformity.  According  to  this 
rigorous  system  of  discipline,  he  required — 

"  That  in  that'quarterof  the  year  which  included 
part  of  the  winter  and  part  of  the  spring,  the  mem- 
bers of  it  were  to  rise  at  seven  in  the  morning,  in 
the  next  at  six,  in  the  next  at  five,  and  in  the  last 
at  six  again  Nitie  o'clock  was  the  hour  for  break- 
fast, twelve  for  dinner,  seven  for  supper,  and  ten 
to  reiire  to  bed.  The  whole  family  were  to  assem- 
ble every  morning  for  worship.  'They  were  to  be 
called  together  at  eleven  again,  that  each  might 
read  in  turn  some  portion  of  the  holy  Scripture,  or 
of  the  Martyrology,  or  of  Friends'  books;  and 
finally  they  were  to  meet  again  for  worship  at  six 
in  the  evening.  On  the  days  of  pubhc  meeting,  no 
one  was  to  be  absent,  except  on  the  plea  of  health 
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orofunayqidable  engagement.  The  servants  were 
to  be  called  up  after  supper  to  render  to  their  mas- 
ter and  mistress  an  account  of  what  they  had  done 
m  the  day,  and  lo  receive  instructions  for  the  next  • 
and  were  particularly  exhorted  to  avoid  lewd  dis- 
courses and  troublesome  noises." 

We  shall  not  stop  to  examine  what  dregs 
of  ambition,  or  what  hankerings  after  worldly 
prosperity,  may  have  mixed  themselves  with 
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the  pious  and  philanthropic  principles  that 
were  undoubtedly  his  chief  guides  in  forming 
that  great  settlement  which  still  bears  his 
name,  and  profits  by  his  example.  Human 
virtue  does  not  challenge,  nor  admit  of  such 
a  scrutiny !  And  it  should  be  sufficient  for 
the  glory  of  William  Penn,  that  he  stands 
upon  record  as  the  most  humane,  the  most 
moderate,  and  the  most  pacific  of  all  rulers. 


(Mag,    1828.) 

A  Selection  from  the  Public  and  Private  Correspondence  of  Vice-Admiral  Lord  ColUnswood- 
rntersper^ed  ^uh  Memotrs  of  his  Ufe.  By  G.  L.  Newkham  Collincwoob,  Esq  Tr!  S. 
2vols.  8vo.    Ridgway.     London:  1828.  j      4  «■ 


We  do  not  know  when  we  have  met  with 
so  delightful  a  book  as  this,— or  one  with 
which  we  are  so  well  pleased  with  ourselves 
for  being  delighted.  Its  attraction  consists 
almost  entirely  in  its  moral  beauty  j  and  it 
has  the  rare  merit  of  filling  us  with  the  deep- 
est admiration  for  heroism,  without  suborning 
our  judgments  into  any  approbation  of  the 
vices  and  weaknesses  with  which  poor  mortal 
heroism  is  so  often  accompanied.  In  this  re- 
spect, it  is  not  only  more  safe,  but  more  agree- 
able reading  than  the  Memoirs  of  Nelson; 
where  the  lights  and  shadows  are  often  too 
painfully  contrasted,  and  the  bane  and  the 
antidote  exhibited  in  proportions  that  cannot 
but  be  hazardous  for  the  ardent  and  aspiring 
spirits  on  which  they  are  both  most  calculated 
to  operate. 

It  is  a  mere  illusion  of  national  vanity 
which  prompts  us  to  claim  Lord  Collingwood 
as  a  character  peculiarly  English'?  Certainly 
we  must  admit,  that  we  have  few  English- 
men left  who  resemble  him ;  and  even  that 
our  prevailing  notions  and  habits  make  it 
likely  that  we  shall  have  still  fewer  hereafter. 
Yet  we  do  not  knojv  where  such  a  character 
could  have  been  formed  but  in  England ; — 
and  feel  quite  satisfied,  that  it  is  there  only 
that  it  can  be  properly  valued  or  understood. 
The  combination  of  the  loftiest  daring  with 
the  most  watchful  humanity,  and  of  the  no- 
blest ambition  with  the  greatest  disdain  of 
personal  advantages,  and  the  most  generous 
sympathy  with  rival  merit,  though  rare  enough 
to  draw  forth  at  all  times  the  loud  applause 
of  mankind,  have  not  been  without  example, 
in  any  race  that  boasts  of  illustrious  ances- 
tors. But,  for  the  union  of  those  high  quali- 
ties with  unpretending  and  almost  homely 
simplicity,  sweet  temper,  undeviating  recti- 
tude, and  all  the  purity  and  sanctity  of  do- 
mestic affection  and  humble  content — we  can 
look,  we  think,,  only  to  England, — or  to  the 
fabulous  legends  of  uncorrupted  and  unin- 
structed  Rome.  All  these  graces,  however, 
and  more  than  these,  were  united  in  Lord 
Collingwood:  For  he  had  a  cultivated  and 
even_elegant  mind,  a  tq.ste  for  all  simple  en- 
joynientS;  and  a  rectitude  of  understandirig— 
which  seemed  in  him  to  be  but  the  emanation 


of  a  still  higher  rectitude.  Inferior,  perhaps, 
to  Nelson,  in  original  genius  and  energy,  and 
in  that  noble  self-confidence  in  great  emer- 
gencies which  these  qualities  usually  inspire, 
he  was  fully  his  equal  ib  seamanship  and  the 
art  of  commaiid ;  as  well  as  in  that  devoted- 
ness  to  his  country  and  his  profession,  and 
that  utter  fearlessness  and  gallantry  of  soul 
which  exults  and  rejoices  in  scenes  of  tre- 
mendous peHl,  which  have  almost  ceased  to 
be  remarkable  in  the  character  of  a  British 
sailor.  On  the  other  hand,  we  think  it  will 
scarcely  be  disputed,  that  he  was  superior  to 
that  great  commander  in  general  information 
and  accomplishment,  and  in  those  thoughtful 
habits,  and  that  steadiness  and  propriety  of 
personal  deportment,  which  are  their  natural 
fruit.  His  greatest  a'dmirers,  however,  can 
ask  no  higher  praise  for  him  than  that  he  stood 
on  the  same  lofty  level  with  Nelson,  as  to  that 
generous  and  cordial  appreciation  of  merit  in 
his  brother  officers,  by  which,  even  more,  per- 
haps, than  by  any  of  his  other  qualities,  that 
great  man  was  distinguished.  It  does  one's 
heart  good,  indeed,  to  turn  from  the  petty 
cabals,  the  paltry  jealousie^,  the  splendid  de- 
tractions, the  irritable  vanities,  which  infest 
almost  every  other  walk  of  public  life,  and 
meet  one,  indeed,  at  every  turn  in  all  scenes 
of  competition,  and  among  men  otherwise 
eminent  and  hpnourable, — to  the  brother-like 
frankness  and  open-hearted  simplicity,  even 
of  the  official  communications  between  Nelson 
and  Collingwood ;  and  to  the  father-like  in- 
terest with  which  they  both  concurred  in  fos- 
tering the  glory,  and  cheering  on  the  fortunes 
of  their  yotmger  associates.  In  their  noble 
thirst  for  distinction,  there  seems  to  be  abso- 
lutely no  alloy  of  selfishness;  and  scarcely 
even  a  feeling  of  rivalry.  If  the  opportunity 
of  doing  a  splendid  thing  has  not  come  to 
them,  it  has  come  to  some  one  who  deserved 
it  as  well,  and  perhaps  needed  it  more.  Ii 
will  come  to  them  another  day — and  then  the 
heroes  of  this  will  repay  their  hearty  congra- 
tulations. There  is  something  inexpressibly 
beautiful  and  attractive  in  this  spirit  of  mag. 
nanimous  fairness;  and  if  we  could  only  be- 
lieve it  to  be  general  in  the  navy,  we  should 
gladly  recant  all  our  heretical  doubts  as  to  the 
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superior  virtues  of  men  at  sea,  join  chorus  to 
all  the  slang  songs  of  Dibdin  on  the  subject, 
and  applaud  to  the  echo  all  the  tirades  about 
British  tars  and  wooden  walls,  which  have  so 
often  nauseated  as  at  the  playhouses. 

We  feel  excessively  obliged  to  the  editor 
of  this  book ;  both  for  making  Lord  Colling- 
wood  known  to  us,  and  for  the  very  pleasing, 
modest,  and  effectual  way  he  has  taken  to  do 
it  in,  It  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  his 
Lordship's  correspondence ;  and  the  few  con- 
necting statements  and  explanatory  observa- 
tions are  given  with  the  greatest  clearness  and 
brevity ;  and  very  much  in  the  mild,  concili- 
atory, and  amiable  tone  of  the  remarkable 
person  to  whom,  they  relate.  When  we  say 
that  this  publication  has  made  Lord  CoUing- 
wood  known  to  us,  we  do  not  mean  that  we, 
or  the  body  of  the  nation,  were  previously 
ignorant  that  he  had  long  served  with  distinc- 
tion jn  the  navy,  and  that  it  fell  to  his  lot,  as 
second  in  command  at  Trafalgar,  to  indite  that 
eloquent  and  touching  despatch  which  an- 
nounced the  final  ruin  of  the  hostile  fleets, 
and  the  death  of  the  Great  Admiral  by  whose 
might  they  had  been  scattered.  But  till  this 
collection  appeared,  the  character  of  the  man 
was  known,  we  believe,  only  to  those  who 
had  lived  with  him ;  and  the  public  was  gene- 
rally ignorant  both  of  the  detail  of  his  ser- 
vices, afld  the  high  principle  and  e.Yemplary 
diligence  which  presided  over  their  perform- 
ance. Neither  was  it  known,  we  are  per- 
siiaded,  that  those  virtues  and  services  actually 
cost  him  his  life  !  and  that  the  difRculty  of 
finding,  in  our  large  list  of  admirals,  any'  one 
fit  to  succeed  him  in  the  important  station 
which  he  filled  in  his  declining  years,  induced 
the  government, — most  ungenerously,  we 
must  say,  and  unjustly, — to  refuse  his  earnest 
desire,  to  be  relieved  of  it ;  and  to  insist  on 
his  remaining  to  the  last  gasp,  at  a  post  which 
he  would  not  desert  so  long  as  his  country 
required  him  to  maintain  it,  but  at  which,  it 
was  apparent  to  himself,  and  all  the  world, 
that  he  must  speedily  die.  The  details  now 
before  us  will  teach  the  profession,  we  hope, 
by  what  virtues  and  what  toils  so  great  and 
so  pure  a  fame  can  alone  be  won ;  and  by 
rendering  in  this  way  such  characters  less 
rare,  will  also  render  the  distiiiotion  to  which 
they  lead  less  fatal  to  its  owners :  While  they 
cannot  fail,  we  think,  to  awaken  the  govern- 
ment to  a  sense  of  its  own  ingratitude  to  those 
who  have  done  it  the  noblest  service,  and  of 
the  necessity  of  at  last  adopting  some  of  the 
suggestions  which  those  great  benefactors 
have  so  long  pressed  on  its  attention. 

We  have  not  much  concern  with  the  gene- 
alogy or  early  history  of  Lord  CoUingwood. 
He  was  born  in  1750,  of  an  honourable  and 
?incient  family  of  Northumberland,  but  of 
slender  patrimony;  and  went  to  sea,  under 
the  care  of  his  relative.  Captain,  afterwards 
Admiral  Brathwaite,  when  only  eleven  years 
old.  He  used,  himself,  to  tell,  as  an  instance 
of  his  youth  and  simplicity  at  this  time, 
"  that  as  he  was  sitting  crying  for  his  sepa- 
tation  from  home,  the  first  lieutenant  pb- 
served  him,  and  pitying  the  tender  years  of 


the  poor  child,  spoke  to  him  in  terms  of  much 
encouragement  and  kindness;  which,  as  Lord 
CoUingwood  said,  so  won  upon  his  heart,  that, 
taking  this  officer  to  his  box,  he  ofliered  him 
in  gratitude  a  large  piece  of  plumcake  which 
his  mother  had  given  him!"  Almost  from 
this  early  period  he  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  frequent  associate  of  the  brave  Nelson; 
and  had  his  full  share  of  the  obscure  perils 
and  unknown  labours  which  usually  form  the 
noviciate  of  naval  eminence.  He  was  made 
commander  in  ,  1779  ;  and  being  sent  to  the 
West  Indies  after  the  peace  of  1783,  was  only 
restored  to  his  family  in  1786.  He  married 
in  1793;  and  was  again  summoned  upon 
active  service  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
with  France  in  1793;  from  which  period  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  in  1810,  he  wascontinuEtlly 
in  employment,  and  never  permitted  to  see 
that  hg,ppy  home,  so  dear  to  his  heart,  and  so 
Constantly  in  his  thoughts,  except  for  one  short 
interval  of  a  year,  during  the  peace  of  Amiens. 
During  almost  the  whole  of  this  period  he 
was  actually  afloat ;  and  was  frequently,  for 
a  year  together,  and  once  for  the  incredible 
period  Of  twenty-two  inonths,  without  drop- 
ping an  anchor.  He  was  in  almost  all  the 
great  actions,  and  had  more  that  his  share  of 
the  anxious  blockades,  which  occurred  in  that 
memorable  time ;  and  signalised  himself  in 
all,  by  that  mixture  of  considerate  vigilance 
and  brilliant  courage,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  constituted  his  professional  character. 
His  first  great  battle  was  that  which  ended  in 
Lord  Howe's  celebrated  victory  of  the  1st  of 
June,  1794 ;  and  we  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  heading  our  extracts  with  a  part  of 
the  account  he  has  given  of  it,  in  a  letter  to 
his  father-in-law,  Mr.  Blackett — not  so  much 
for  the  purpose  of  recalling  the  proud  feelings 
which  must  ever  cling  to  the  memory  of  our 
first  triiimph  over  triumphant  France,  as  for 
the  sake  of  that  touching  mixture  it  presents, 
of  domestic  aff'ection  and  family  recollections, 
with  high  professional  enthusiasm,  and  the 
kindling  spirit  of  war.     In  this  situation  he 


"  We  cruised  for  a  few  days,  like  disappointed 
people  looking  for  what  we  could  not  find,  until  the 
morning  of  little  Sarah's  birth-day,  between  eight 
and  nine  o'clock,  when  the  French  fleet,  of  twenty- 
five  sail  of  the  line  was  discovered  to  windward. 
We  chased  them,  and  they  bore  down  within  about 
five  miles  of  us.  The  night  was  spent  in  watching 
and  preparation  for  the  eticceeding  day  ;  and  many 
a  blessing  did  I  send  forth  to  my  Sarah,  lest  I  should 
never  bless  her  more  !  At  dawn,  we  made  our  ap- 
proach on  the  etlemy,  then  drew  up,  dressed  our 
ranks,  and  it  was  about  eight  when  the  Admiral 
made  the  signal  for  each  shrp  to  engage  her  oppo- 
nent, and  brmg  her  to  close  action, — and  then  down 
we  went  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  animated  the  coldest  heart,  and 
struck  terror  into  the  most  intrepid  enemy.  The 
ship  we  were  (o  engage  was  two  a-head  of  the 
French  Admiral,  so  that  we  had  to  go  through  Jiis 
fire  and  that  of  the  two  ships  next  him,  and  received 
all  their  broadsides  two  or  three  times  before  we 
fired  a  gun.  It  was  then  near  ten  o'clock.  lob- 
served  to  the  Admiral;  that  about  that  time  our 
wives  were  going  to  church,  but  that  I  thought  that 
the  peal  wo  should  ringabout  the  Frenchman's  cars 
would  outdo  their  parish  bells !     Lord  Howo  began 
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bis  fire  some  time  before  we  did  ;  and  he  is  not  in 
the  habit  of  firing  soon.  We  got  very  near  indeed, 
and  then  began  such  a  fire  as  would  have  done  you 
good  to  have  heard !  During  the  whole  action  the 
most  exact  order  was  preserved,  and  no  accident 
iappened  but  what  was  inevitable,  and  the  conse- 
quence of  the  enemy's  shot.  In  ten  minutes  the 
Admiral  was  wounded;  I  caught  him  in  my  arms 
before  he  fell:  the  first  lieutenant  was  slightly 
wounded  by  the  same  shot,  and  I  thought  I  was  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  left  on  deck  by  myself;  but  the 
lieutenant  got  his  head  dressed,  and  came  up  again. 
Soon  afier,  tljey  called  from  the  forecastle  that  the 
Frenchman  was  sinking ;  at  which  the  men  started 
up  and  gave  three  cheers.  I  saw  the  French  ship 
dismasted  and  on  her  broadside,  but  in  art  instant 
she  was  clouded  with  smoke,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  she  sunk  or  not.  All  the  ships  in  our 
neighbourhood  were  dismasted,  and  are  taken,  ex- 
cept the  French  Admiral,  who  was  driven  out  of  the 
line  by  Lord  Howe,  and  saved  himself  by  flight." 

In  1796  he  writes  to  the  same  gentleman, 
from  before  Toulon — 

"  It  is  but  dull  work,  lying  off'  the  enemy's  port : 
they  cannot  move  a  ship  without  our  seeing  them, 
which  must  be  very  mortifying  to  them;  but  we 
have  the  mortification  also  to  see  their  merchant- 
vessels  going  along  shore,  and  cannot  molest  them. 
It  is  not  a  service  on  which  we  shall  get  fat ;  and 
often  do  I  wish  we  had  some  of  those  bad  potatoes 
which  Old  Scott  and  William  used  to  throw  over 
the  wall  of  the  garden,  for  we  feel  the  want  of  vege- 
tables more  than  anything ! 

"  The  accounts  I  receive  of  my  dear  girls  give 
me  infinite  pleasure.  How  happy  I  shall  be  to  see 
them  again  1  but  God  knows  wheti  the  blessed  day 
will  come  in  which  we  shall  be  again  restored  to  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life ;  for  here,  so  far  from  any 
prospect  of  peace,  the  plot  seems  to  thicken,  as  if 
the  most  serious  part  of  the  war  were  but  beginning." 

In  1797  he  had  a  gr^at  share  in  the  splendid 
victory  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  verites,  as 
\]sual,  a  simple  and  animated  account  of  it  to 
Mr.  Blackett.  We  omit  the  warlike  details, 
however,  and  give  only  these  characteristic 
sentences : — 

"  I  wrote  to  Sarah  the  day  after  the  action  with 
the  Spaniards,  but  I  am  afraid  I  gave  her  but  an 
imperfect  account  of  it.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  those  engaged  in  such  a  scene  to  give  the  de- 
tail «f  the  whole,  because  all  the  powers  they  have 
are  occupied  in  their  own  part  of  it.  As  to  myself, 
I  did  my  duty  to  the  utmost  of  my  ability,  as  X  have 
ever  done :  That  is  acknowledged  now ;  and  that 
is  the  only  real  difference  between  this  and  the 
fornver  action.  One  of  th^  great  pleasures  I  have 
received  from  this-glorious  eveiit  is,  that  1  expect  it 
will  enable  me  to  provide  handsomely  for  those  who 
serve  me  well.  Give  my  love  to  my  wife,  and 
blessing  to  my  children.  What  a  day  it  will  be  to 
me  when  I  meet  them  again  I  The  Spaniards 
alwavs  carry  their  patron  saint  to  sea  with  them, 
and  I  have  given  St.Jsidro  a  berth  in  my  cabm:  it 
was  the  least  I  could  do  for  him,  after  he  had  con- 
signed his  charge  to  me.  It  is  a  good  picture,  as 
you  will  see  when  he  goes  to  Morpeth.     •  •  . 

By  some  extraordinary  neglect.  Captain 
Gollinswood  had  not  received  one  ol  the 
medafi  generally  distributed  to  the  officers 
vi^ho  distinguished  themselves  in  Lord  Howe^ 
action;  and  it  is  to  this  he  alludes  in, one  of 
the  passages  we  have  now  cited.  His  ettorts, 
however,  on  this  last  occasion,  having  been 
the  thenie  of  universal  admiration  throughout 
the  fleet,  and  acknowledged  indeed  by  a  va- 
riety of  grateful  and  oongratnlary  letters  Irom 


the  admirals,  and  from  Captain  Nelson,  to 
yiihose  aid  he  came  most  gallantly  in  a  mo- 
ment of  great  peril,  it  was  at  last  thought  nec- 
essary to  repair  this  awkward  omission. 

"  When  Lord  St.  Vincent  informed  Captain  Col- 
lingwood  that  he  was  to  receive  one  of  the  medals 
which  were  distributed  on  this  occasion,  he  told  the 
Admiral,  with  great  feeling  and  firmness,  that  he 
could  not  consent  to  receive  a  medal,  while  that  for 
the  1st  of  June  was -withheld.     'I  feel,'  said„  he, 

*  that  I  was  then  improperly  passed  over  ;  and  to  re- 
ceive such  a  distinction  now,  would  be  to  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  that  injustice.' — '  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  answer  which  I  expected  from  you.  Cap- 
tain ColHngwood,'  was  Lord  St.  Vincent's  reply. 

"  TJie  two  medals  were  afterwards — jnd  as  Cap- 
tain CoUingwood  seems  to  have  thought,  by  desire 
of  the  King — transmitted  to  him  at  tne  same  time 
by  Lord  Spencer,  the  then  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty, with  a  civil  apology  for  the  former  omission. 

*  I  congratulate  you  most  sincerely,'  said  his  Lord- 
ship, '  on  having  had  the  good  fortune  to  bear  so 
conspicuous  a  part  on  two  such  glorious  occasions  ; 
and  have  troubled  you  with  this  letter,  only  to  say, 
that  the  former  medal  would  have  been  transmitted 
to  you  some  months  ago,  if  a  proper  conveyance 
had  been  found  for  it.'  " 

We  add  the  following  httle  trait  of  the  un- 
daunted Nelson,  from  a  letter  of  the  same 
year : — 

"  My  friend  Nelson,  whose  spirit  is  equal  to  ail 
undertakings,  and  whose  resources  are  fitted  to  all 
occasions,  was  sent  With  three  sail  of  the  line  aiid 
sofpe  other  ships  to  Teneriffe,  to  surprise  and  cap- 
ture it.  After  a  series  of  adventures,  tragic  and 
comic,  that  belong  to  romanfce,  they  were  obliged 
to  abandon  the  enterprise.  Nelson  was  shot  in  the 
right  arm  when  landing,  and  was  obliged  to  be  car- 
ried on  board.  He  himself  hailed  the  ship,  and  de- 
sired the  surgeon  would  get  his  instruments  reaijy 
to  dis-arm  him ;  aiid  in  halt  w  hoiir  after  it  was  o% 
he  gave  all  the  orders  necessary  for  carrying  on  their 
operations,  as  if  nothing  had  happened  to  him.  In 
three  weeks  after,  when  he  joined  us,  he  went  oii 
board  the  Admiral,  and  I  think  exerted  himself  tp 
a  degree  of  great  imprudence." 

The  following  letter  to  Captain  Ball,  on  oc- 
casion of  the  glorious  victory  of  the  Nile,  may 
serve  to  illustrate  what  we  have  stated,  as  to 
the  generous  and  cordial  sympathy  with  rival 
glory  and  fortune,  which  breathes  throughout 
the  whole  correspondence : — 

"I  cannot  express  to  you  how  great  my  joy  was 
when  the  news  arrived  of  the  complete  and  unparal- 
leled victory  which  you  obtained  over  the  French ; 
or  what  were  my  emotions  of  thankfulness,  that  the 
life  of  my  worthy  anij  much-respectedj'riend  was 
preserved  through  such  a  day  of  danger,  to  his 
family  and  his  country.  I  congratulate  you,  my 
dear  friend,  on  your  success.  Oh,  my  dear  Ball, 
how  I  have  lamented  that  I  was  not  one  of  you ! 
Many  a  victory  has  been  won,  and  I  hope  many 
are  yet  to  come,  but  there  never  has  been,  nor  will 
be  perhaps  again,  one  in  which  the  fruits  have  been 
so  completely  gathered,  the  blow  so  nobly  followed 
up  and  the  consequences  so  fairly  brought  to  ac- 
count. I  have  heard  with  great  pleasure,  t^at  your 
squadron  has  presented  Sir  H.  Nelson  with  a  sword ; 
it  is  the  honours  to  which  he  led  you  reflected  back 
upon  himself,— the  finest  testimony  of  his  merits  tor 
having  led  you  to  a  field  in  which  you  all  so  nobly 
di.=played  your  own.  The  expectation  of  ihe  people 
of  England  was  raised  to  the  highest  pitch;  the 
event  has  exceeded  all  expectation. 

After  this  he  is  sent,  for  repairs,  for  a  few 
weeks  to  Portsmouth,  and  writes  to  his  father 
in-law  as  follows ; — 
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"  We  never  know,  till  it  is  too  late,  whether  we 
are  going  too  fast  or  too  slow ;  but  I  am  now  re- 
penting that  I  did  not  persuade  my  dear  Sarah  to 
come  to  me  as  soon  as  1  knew  I  was  not  to  go  from 
this  port;  but  the  lengihof  the  journey,  the  inclem- 
ency of  the  weather,  and  the  Uttle  prospect  of  my 
staying  here  half  this  time,  made  nie  think  it  an  un- 
necessary fatigue  for  her.  I  am  now  quite  sick  at 
heart  with  disappointment  and  vexation ;  and  though 
I  hope  every  day  for  relief,  yel  I  find  it  impossible 
to  say  when  I  shall  be  clear. 

"Last  night  I  went  to  Lady  Parker's  twelfth- 
night,  where  all  the  gentlemen's  children  of  the 
town  were  at  dance  and  revelry :  But  I  thought  of 
my  own !  and  was  so  completely  out  of  spirits  that 
I  left  them  in  the  middle  of  it.  My  wife  shall  know 
all  my  movements,  even  the  very  hour  in  which  I 
shall  be  able  to  come  to  you.  I  hope  they  will  not 
hurry  me  to  sea  again,  for  my  spirit  requires  some 
respite  from  the  anxieties  which  a  ship  occasions. 

"Bless  my  precious  girls  for  me,  and  their  be- 
lovud  mother." 

The  following  are  in  the  same  tone  of  ten- 
derness and  considerate  affection  ;  and  coming 
from  the  hand  of  the  fiery  warrior,  and  de- 
voted servant  of  his  country,  are  to  us  ex- 
tremely touching: — 

"  Would  to  God  that  this  war  were  happily  Con- 
cluded !  It  is  anguish  enough  to  me  to  be  thus  for 
ever  separated  from  my  family ;  but  that  my  Sarah 
should,  in  my  absence,  be  suffering  from  illness, 
is  complete  misery.  Pray,  my  dear  sir,  have  the 
goodness  to  write  a  line  or  two  very  often,  to  tell 
me  how  she  does.  I  am  quite  pleased  at  the  ac- 
count you  give  me  of  my  girls.  If  it  were  peace,  I  do 
not  think  tnere  would  be  a  happier  set  of  creatures 
in  Northumberland  than  we  should  be  !  .  .  : , . 

"  It  is  a  great  comfort  to  me,  banished  as  I  am 
from  all  that  is  dear  to  me,  to  learn  that  my  beloved 
Sarah  and  her  girls  are  well.  Would  to  Heaven  it 
vvere  peace !  that  I  might  come,  and  for  the  rest  of 
my  life  be  blessed  in  their  affection.  Indeed,  this 
unremitting  hard  service  is  a  great  sacrifice  ;  giving 
up  all  that  is  pleasurable  to  the  soul,  or  soothing  to 
the  mind,  and  engaging  in  a  constant  contest  with 
the  elements,  or  with  tempers  and  dispositions  as 
boisterous  and  untraotable.  Great  allowance  should 
be  made  for  us  when  we  come  on  shore:  for  being 
long  in  the  habits  of  absolute  command,  we  grow 
impatient  of  contradiction,  and  are  unfitted,  I  fear, 
for  the  gentle  intercourse  of  quiet  life.  I  am  really 
in  great  hopes  (hat  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  ex- 
periment will  be  made  upon '  me — for  I  think  we 
shall  soon  have  peace ;  and  I  assure  you  that  I  will 
endeavour  to  conduct  myself  with  as  muqh  modera- 
tion as  possible !  I  have  come  io  another  resolution, 
which  is,  when  this  war  is  happily  terminated,  to 
think  no  more  of  ships,  but  pass  the  re^t  of  my  days 
in  the  bosom  of  my  family,  where  I  think  my  pros- 
pects of  happiness  are  equal  to  any  man's."  .  .  .  . 

"  You  have  been  made  happy  this  winter  in  the 
visit  of  your  daughter.  How  glad  should  I  have 
been  could  I  havo  joined  you !  but  it  will  not  be 
long;  two  year»  more  will,  I  think,  exhaust  me 
completely,  a  ^  then  I  shall  be  fit  only  to  be  nursed. 
God  know?  now  liitle  claim  I  have  on  anybody  to 
take  that  irouble.  My  daughters  can  never  be  to 
me  what  yours  have  Been,  whose  affections  have 
been  nuftured  by  daily  acts  of  kindness.  They  may 
be  told  that  it  is  a  duty  to  regard  me,  but  it  is  not 
reasonable  to  expect  that  they  should  have  the  same 
feeling  for  a  person  of  whom  they  have  only  heard  ; 
But  if  ihey  are  good  and  virtuous,  as  I  hope  and  be- 
lieve they  will  be,  I  may  share  at  least  in  their  kind- 
ness with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  decides  at  last  on  sending  for  his  wife  and 
child,  in  the  hope  of  being  allowed  to  lernain 
for  some  months  at  Portsmouth  ■  but  is  sud- 
denly ordered  off  on  the  very  day  they  are  ex- 


pected !  It  is  delightful  to  have  to  record  such 
a  letter  as  the  following,  on  occasion  of  such 
an  affliction,  from  such  a  man  as  Nelson:— 

"  My  dear  Friend,— I  truly  feel  for  you,  and  as 
much  for  poor  Mrs.  CoUinewood.  How  sorry  I 
am !  For  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  think  I  had  ihe 
gift  of  foresight ;  but  something  told  me,  so  it  would 
be.  Can't  you  contrive  and  stay  lo-night?  it  will . 
be  a  comfort  if  only  to  see  your  family  one  hour. 
Therefore,  had  you  not  betier  stay  on  shore  and 
wait  for  her  ?  Ever,  my  dear  Collingwood,  believe 
me,  your  affectionate  and  faithful  friend, 

"  Nelson  and  Brokte. 

"If  they  would  only  have  manned  me  and  sent 
me  off,  it  would  have  been  real  pleasure  tome.  How 
cross  are  the  fates  !" 

He  does  stay  accordingly,  and  sees  those 
beloved  pledges  for  a  few  short  hours".  We 
will  not  withhold  from  our  readers  his  account 
of  it  :— 

"Sarah  virill  have  told  you  how  and  w^henwe 
met ;  it  was  a  joy  to  me  that  I  cannot  describe,  "and 
repaid  me.  short  as  our  interview  was,  for  a  world 
of  woe  which  I  was  suffering  on  her  account.  J  had 
been  reckoning  on  the  possibility  of  her  arrival  that 
Tuesday,  when  about  two  o'clock  I  received  an 
express  to  go  to  sea  immediaiely  with  all  the  ships 
that  were  ready,  and  had  we  not  then  been  engaged 
at  a  court  martial,  I  might  have  got  out  that  day; 
but  this  business  delaying  me  till  near  night,  I  de- 
termined to  wait  on  shore  until  eight  o'clock  for  the 
chance  of  their  arrival.  I  went  lo  dine  with  Lord 
Nelson  ;  and  while  we  were  at  dinner  their  arrival 
was  announced  to  me.  I  flew  to  the  inn  where  I 
had  desired  my  wife  to  come,  and  found  her  and 
hitle  Sarah  as  well  after  their  journey  as  if.it  had 
lasted  only  for  the  day.  No  greater  happiness  is 
human  nature  capable  of  than  was  mine  that  even- 
ing ;  but  at  dawn  we  parted — and  I  went  lo  sea !" 

And  afterwards — 

"  You  will  have  heard  from  Sarah  what  a  meet- 
ing we  had,  how  short  our  interview,  and  how  sud- 
denly we  parted.  It  is  grief  to  me  to  think  of  it 
now ;  it  almost  broke  my  heart  then.  After  such  a 
journey,  to  see  me  but  for  a  few  hours,  with  scarce 
time  for  her  to  relate  the  incidents  of  her  journey, 
and  no  time  for  me  to  tell  her  half  that  my  heart  felt 
at  such  a  proof  of  her  affection:  But  I  am  thankful 
that  I  did  see  her,  and  my  sweet  child.  It  was  a 
blessing  to  me,  and  composed  my  mind,  which  was 
before  very  much  agitated.  I  have  little  chance  of 
seeing  her  again,  unless  a  storm  should  drive  us  into 
port,  for  the  French,  fleet  is  in  a  state  of  prepara- 
tion, which  makes  it  necessary  for  us  to  watch  them 
narrowly. 

"  I  can  sli|l  talk  to  you  of  nothing  but  the  delight 
I  experienced  in  theliltlelhave  had  of  the  company 
of  my  belovfed  wife  and  of'my  Hitle  Sarah.  What 
comfort  is  promised  to  me  in  ihe  affections  of  that 
child,  if  it  should  please  God  that  we  ever  again  re- 
turn lo  the  quiet  domestic  cares  of  peace  1  I  should 
be  much  obliged  to  you  if  you  would  send  Scott  a 
guinea  for  me,  for  these  hard  times  musi  pinch  ihe 
poor  old  man,  and  he  will  miss  my  wife,  who'was 
very  kind  to  him  !" 

Upon  the  peace  of  Amiens  he  at  last  got 
home,  about  the  middle  of  1802.  The  follow- 
ing brief  sketch  of  his  enjoyment  there,  is 
from  the  hand  of  his  affectionate  editor : — 

"  During  this  short  period  of  happiness  and  rest, 
he  was  occupied  in  superintending  the  education  of 
his  daughters,  and  in  continuing  those  habits  of 
study  which  had  long  been  familiar  to  him.  His 
reading  was  extensive,  particularly  in  history ;  and 
it  was  his  constant  practice  to  exercise  himself  in 
I  composition,  by  mauing  abstracts  from  the  books 
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which  he  read  ;  and  some  of  his  abridgments,  wiih 
the  observaiions  by  which  he  illustrated  them,  are 
written  with  singular  conciseness  and  power.  '  I 
know  not,'  said  one  of  the  most  eminent  English 
diplomatists,  with  whom  he  had  afterwards  very 
frequent  communications,  'I  know  not  where  Lord 
Collingwood  got  his  style,  but  he  writes  better 
than  any  of  us.'  His  amusements  were  found  in 
the  intercourse  with  his  family,  jn  drawing,  plant- 
ing, and  the,  cultivation  of  his  garden,  which  was  on 
the  bank  of  the  beautiful  river  Wansbeck.  This  was 
his  favourite  employment ;  and  on  one  occasion,  a 
brother  Admiral,  who  had  sought  him  through  the 
garden  in  vain,  at  last  discovered  him  with  his  gar- 
dener, old  Scott,  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
in  the  bottom,  of  a  deep  trench,  which  they  were 
both  busily  occupied  in  digging." 

It)  spring  1803.  however,  he  was  agairf  call- 
ed upon  duty  by  his  ancient  commander, 
Admiral  Comwallis,  who  hailed  him  as  he  ap- 
proached, by  saying,  "Here  comes  Colling- 
wood!— the  last  to  leave,  and  the  first  to  re- 
join me  !"  His  occupation  there  was  to  watch 
and  blockade  the  French  fleet  at  Brest,  a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  the  most  unv^earied 
and  scrupulous  anxiety. 

.  "  Duringihis  lime  he  frequently  passed  the  whole 
night  on  the  quarter-deck, — a  practice  which,  in 
circumstances  of  difficulty,  he  continued  till  the 
latest  years  of  his  life.  When,  on  these  occasions, 
he  has  told  his  friend  Lieutenant  Clavell,  who  had 
gained  his  entire,  confidence,  that  they  must  not 
leave  the  deck  for  the  ni^ht,  and  that  officer  has 
etideavoured  to  persuade  him  that  there  was  no  oc- 
casion for  it,  as  a  good  look-out  was  kept,  and  re- 
presented that  he  wa»  almost  exhausted  with  fa- 
tigue; the  Admiral  would  reply,  'I  fear  yoa  are. 
Yoti  have  need  of  rest ;  so  go  to  bed,  Clavell,  and 
1  will. watch  by  myself.'  Very  frequently  have 
they  slejJt  together  on  a«un;  from  which  Admiral 
Collingwood  would  rise  from  time  to  time,  to  sweep 
the  horizon  with  his  night-glass,  lest  the  enemy 
should  escape  in  the  dark." 

In  1805  he  was  moved  to  the  station  ofT 
Cadiz,  and  condemned  to  the  same  weary 
task  of  watching  and  observation.  He  here 
writes  to  his  father-in-law  as  follows : — 

"How  happy  should  I  be,  could  I  but  hear  from 
home,  and  know  how  my  dear  girls  are  going  on  ! 
Bounce  is  my  only  pet  now,  and  he  is  indeed  a  good 
fellow  ;  he  sleeps  by  the  side  of  my  cot,  whenever 
I  lie  in  one,  until  near  the  time  of  lackitig,  and  then 
marches  off,  to  be  out  of  the  hearing  of  the  guns, 
for  he  is  not  reconciled  to  them  yet.  I  am  fully  de- 
termined, if  I  cap  get  home  and  matiage  it  properly, 
to  go  on  shore  next  spring'for  the  rest  of  my  life,  for 
I  am  very  weary.  There  is  no  end  to  my  business  ; 
I  am  at  work  from  morning  till  even  ;  but  I  dare 
say  Lord  Nelson  will  be  out  next  month.  .He  told 
me  he  should  ;  and  then  what  vyill  become  of  me  I 
do  not  know.  I  should  wish  to  go  home  -.bull  must 
go  or  stay  as  the  exigencies  of  the  times  require. 

At  last,  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  the 
enemy -gave  .some  signs  of  an  intention  to 
come  out—and  the_  day  of  Trafalgar  was  at 
hand.  In  anticipation  of  it,.  Lord  Nelson  ad- 
dressed the  following  characteristic  note  to  his 
friend,  which  breathes  in  every  line  the  noble 
•frankness  and  magnanimous  confidence  ot  his 

BOul  l^- 

"Thev  -surely  cannot  escape  us.  I  wish  we 
could  gef  a  fine  riny.  I  send  you  my  plan  of  attack 
as  far  as  a  man  dare  venture  to  guess  at  the  very 
uncertain  pbsition  the  enetrty  may  be  found  n  but, 
my  dear  friend,  it  is  to  place  you  perfectly  at  ease 


respecting  my  intentions,  and  to  give  full  scope  to 
your  judgment  for  carrying  ihem  into  effect.  We 
can,  my  dear  Coll.,  have  no  little  jealousies:  we 
have, only  one  great.objecl  in  view — that  of  anni- 
hilating our  enemies,  and  getting  a  glorious  peace 
for  our  country.  ,  No  man  has  more  confidence  in 
another  than  I  have  in  you  ;  and  no  man  will  ren- 
der your  services  more  justice  than  your  very  old 
friend,  Nelson  and  Bronte." 

The  day  at  last  came ;  and  though  it  is 
highly  characteristic  of  its  author,  we  will  not 
indulge  ourselves  by  transcribing  any  part  of 
the  memorable  despatch,  in  which  Lord  Col- 
lingwood, after  the  fall  of  his  heroic  command- 
er, announced  its  result  to  his  country.  We 
cannot,  however,  withhold  from  our  readers 
the  following  particulars  as  to  his  persona) 
conduct  and  deportment,  for  which  they 
would  look  in  vain  in  that  singularly  modest 
and  geiierous  detail.  The  first  part,  the  editoi 
informs  tis,  is  from  the  statement  of  his  confi- 
dential servant. 

"  'I  entered  the  Adrpiral's  cabin,'  he  observed, 
'  about  daylight,  and  found  him  already  up  and 
dressing.  He  asked  if  I  had  seen  the  French  fleet; 
and  on  my  replying  that  I  had  not,  he  told  me  to 
look  out  at  them,  adding,  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
we  should  see  a  great  deal  niore  of  them.  I  then 
observed  a  crowd  of  ships  to  leeward  ;  but  I  could 
not  help  looking,  with  still  greater  interest,  at  ihe 
Admiral,  who,  during  all  this  time,  was  shavitig 
himself  with  a  com.posure  that  quite  astonished 
me!'  Admiral  Collingwood  dressed  himself  that 
morning  with  peculiar  care  ;  and  soon  after,  meet- 
ing Lieutenant  ClavelU  advised  him  to  pull  off  his 
■  boots.  'You  had  betier,'  he  said,,  'put  on  silk 
stockings,  as  I  have  done  :  for  if  one  should  get  a 
shot  in  the  leg,  they  would  be  sp  much  more 
manageable  for  the  surgeon.'  He  then  proceeded 
to  visit  the  decks,  encouraged  the  men  to  ihe-dis- 
charge  of  their  ditty,  and  addressing  the  officers, 
said  to  them,  '  Now,  gentlemen,  let  us  do  some- 
thing to-day  which  Ihe  world  may  talk  of  hereafter.' 

"He  had  changed  his  flag  .about  ten  days  before 
the  action,  from  the  Dreadnought;  the  crew  of 
which  had  been  so  constantly  practised  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  great  guns,  under  his  daily  superinten- 
dence, that  few  ships'  companies  could  equal  them 
in  rapidity  and  precision  of  firing.  He  had  begun 
by  telling  them,  that  if  they  could  fire  three  well- 
directeti  broadsides  in  five  minulesj  no  vessel  could 
resist  them  ;  and,  from  constant  practice,  they  were 
enabled  to  do  so  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.  But 
thougfi  he  left  a  crew  which  had  thus  been  disci- 
plined under  hi.s  own  eye,  there  was  an  advantage 
in  the  change ;  for  the  Royal  Sovereign,  into  which 
he  went,  had  lately  returned  from  England,  and  as 
her  copper  was  quite  clean,  she  much  outsailed  tl^e 
other  ships  of  the  lee  division.  While  they  were 
running  down,  the  well-known  telegraphic  signal 
was  made  of  England  expects  every  man  lo  do  his 
duty.'  When  the  Admiral  observed  it  first,  he  said 
that  he  wished  Nelson  would  make  no  more  signals, 
for  they  all  understood  vvhat  they  were  to  do:  but 
when  the  purport  of  it  was  communicated  to  him  he 
expressed  great  delight  and  adniiralion,  and  made 
it  known  to  the  officers  and  ship's  company.  Lord 
Nelson  had  been  requested  by  Captain  Blackwood 
(who  was  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  so  invalu- 
able a  life)  to  allow  some  other  vessel  to  Jake  the 
lea'd,  and  at  last  gave  permission  that  the  Temeraire 
should  go  a-bead  of  him;  but  resolvmg  to  defeat 
the  order  which  he  hid  given,  he  crowded  rnore 
sail  on  the  Victory,  and  maintained  his  place.  Ihe 
Royal  Sovereign  was  far  in,  advance  when  Lieute- 
nant Clavell  observed  that  the  Victory  was  setting 
her  studding  sails,  and  with  that  spirit  of  honour- 
able emulation  which  prevailed  between  the  squad- 
rons and  particularly  between  these  two  ships,  he 
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pointed  it  out  to  Admiral  Collingwood,  and  re- 
quested his  permission  to  do  the  same.  '  The  ships 
ot  our  division,'  replied  the  Admiral,  '  are  not  yet 
BufiicientJy  up  for  us  ip  do  so'  now  ;  but  you  may  be 
getting  ready.'  The  studding  sail  and  royal  halliards 
were  accordingly  manned,  and  in  about  ten  minutes 
the  Admiral,  observina;  Lieu'enant  Clavell's  eyes 
fixed  upon  him  with  a  look  of  expectation,  gave  him 
a  nod;  on  which  that,  officer  went  to  Captain 
Rotherham  and  told  him  that  the  Admiral  desired 
him  to  make  all  sail.  The  order  was  then  given  to 
rig  out  and  hoist  away,  and  in  one  instant  the  ship 
was  under  a  crowd  of  sail,  and  went  rapidly  a-head. 
The  Admiral  then  directed  the  officers  to  see  thai 
all  the  men  lay  down  on  the  decks,  and  were  kept 
quiet.  At  this  time  the  Fougueux.  the  ship  astern 
of  the  Santa  Anna,  had  closed  up  with  the  intention 
of  preventing  'the  Royal  Sovereign  from  going 
through  the  line  ;  and  when  Admiral  Collingwood 
observed  it,  he  desired  Captain  Roiherham  to  steer 
immediately  for  the  Frenchman  and  carry  away  his 
bowsprit.  To  avoid  this  the  Fmigueux  backed  her 
main  top  sail,  and  suffered  the  Tloyal  Sovereign  to 
pass,  at  the  same  time  beginning  her  fire  ;  when 
the  Admiral  ordered  a  gun  to  be  occasionally  fired, 
at  her,  to  cover  his  ship  with  smoke. 

"  The  nearest  of  the  EngHsh  ships  was  now  dis- 
tant about  a  mile  from  the  Royal  Sovereign  ;  and 
it  was  at  this  time,  while  she  was  pressing  alone 
into  the  midst  of  the  combined  fleets,  that  Lord 
Nelson  said  to  Captain  Blackwood,  '  See  how  that 
noble  fellow,  Collingwood,  takes  his  ship  into 
action.  How  I  envy  hiin!'  On  the  other  hand, 
Admiral  Collingwood,  well  knowing  his  comman- 
der and  friend,  observed,  'What  would  Nelson 
give  to  be  here !'  and  it  was  then,  too,  that  Admiral 
Villeneuve,  struck  with  the  daring  manner  in  which 
the  leading  ships  of  the  English  squadrons  came 
down,  despaired  of  the  issue  of  the  contest.  In 
passing  the  Santa  Anna,  the  Royal  Sovereign  gave 
her  a  broadside  and  a  half  into  her  stern,  tearing  it 
down,  and  kiUing  and  wounding  400  of  her  men  ; 
then,  with  her  helm  hard  a-starboard,  she  ranged 
up  alongside  so  closely  th^t  the  lower  yards  of  the 
two  vessels  were  locked  together.  The  Spanish 
admiral,  having  seen  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Royal  Sovereign  to  engage  to  leevi'ard,  had  col- 
lected all  his  strength  on  the  starboard  ;  and  such 
wa§  the  weight  of  the  Santa  Anna's  metal,  that  her 
first^roadside  made  the  Sovereign  heel  two  streaks 
out  of  the  water.  Her  studding-sails  and  halliards 
were  now  shot  away ;  and  as  a  top-gallant  studding- 
sail  was  hanging  over  the  gangway  hamthoeks, 
Admiral  Collingwood  called  out  to  Lieutenant 
Clavell  to  come  and  help  him  to  take  it  in,  observ- 
irig  that  they  should  want  it  again  some  other  day. 
These  two  officers  accordingly  rolled  it  carefully 
up  and  placed  it  in  the  boat.'"* 

We  shall  add  only  what  he  says  in  his  let- 
ter to  Mr.  Blackett  of  Lord  Nelson: — 

"When  my  dear  friend  received  his  wound,  he 
immediately  sent  an  officer  to  me  to  tell  me  of  it, — 
and  give  his  love  to  me !  Though  the  officer  was 
directed  to  Say  the  wound  was  not  dangerous,  I  read 
in  his  countenance  what  I  had  to  fear ;  and  before 
the  action  was  over.  Captain  Hardy  came  to  inform 
me  of  his  death .  I  cannot  tell  you  how  deeply  I  was 
affected  ;  my  friendship  for  him  was  unlike  any- 
thing that  I  have  left  in  the  navy ;  a  brotherhood  of 


*  "  Of  his  economy,  at  all  times,  of  the  ship's 
stores,  an  instance  was  often  mentioned  in  the  navy 
as  having  occurred  at  the  , battle  of  St.  Vincent. 
The  Excellent  shortly  before  the  action  had  bent  a 
new  fore-topsai-l !  and  when  she  was  closely  en- 
gaged with  the  St.  Tsidro,  Captain  Collingwood 
called  out  to  his  boatswain,  a  very  gallant  man, 
who  was  shortly  afterwards  killed,  'Bless  me! 
TWr.  Peffers.  how  came  we  to  forget  to  bend  our 
old  top-sail?  They  will  quite  ruin  that  new  one.  It 
will  never  be  worth  a  farthing  again.'  " 


more  than  thirty  years.  In  thisaffairhe  did  nothing 
without  my  counsel :  we  made  our  line  of  battle 
together,  and  coticerted  the  mode  of  attack,  which 
was  put  in  execution  in  the  most  admirable  style. 
I  shall  grow  very  tired  of  the  sea  soon  ;  my  health 
has  suffered  so  much  from  the  anxious  stale  I  have 
been  in,  and  the  fatigue  I  liave  undergone,  that  1 
shall  be  unfit  for  service.  The  severe  gales  which 
immediately  followed  the  day  of  victory  ruined  our 
prospect  of  prizes." 

He  was  now  elevated  to  the  peerage,  and  a 
pension  of  2000Z.  was  settled  on  him  by  parlia- 
ment for  his  own  life,  with  1000^  in  t:ase  of  his 
death  to  Lady  Collingwood,  and  500Z  to  each 
of  his  daug-hters.  His  Royal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Clarence  also  honoured  him  with  a  very  kind 
letter^  and  presented  him  with  a  sword.  The 
way  m  which  he  received  all  those  honours, 
is  as  admirable  as  the  services  by  which  they 
were  earned.  On  the  first  tidings  of  his  peer- 
age he  writes  thus  to  Lady  Collingwood : — 

"  It  would  be  hard  if  I  could  not  find  one  hour  to 
write  a  letter  to  my  dearest  Sarah,  to  congralulaie 
heron  the  high  rank  to  which  she  has  beeii  advanc- 
ed by  my  success.  Blessed  may  you  be,  my  dear- 
est love,  and  may  you  long  live  the  happy  wife  of 
your  happy  husband  !  I  do  not  know  how  you  bear 
your  honours ;  but  I  have  so  much  busiiiess  on  my 
hands,  from  dawn  till  midnight,  that  I  have  hardly 
time  to  think  of  mine,  except  it  be  in  gratitude  to 
my  King,  who  has  so  graciously  conferred  t^Jiem 
upon  me.  But  there  are  many  things  of  which  I 
might  justly  be  a  Httle  proud — for  extreme  pride  is 
folly — that  I  must  share  my  gratification  with  you. 
The  first  is  the  letter  from  Colonel  Taylor,  hi^  Mar 
jesty's  private  secretary  to.  the  Admiralty,  to  he 
communicated  to  me.  I  enclose  you  a  copy  of  it. 
It  is  considered  the  highest  compliment  the  King 
can  pay ;  and,  as  the  King's  personal  compliment, 
I  value  it  above  everything.  But  I  will  tell  you 
what  I  feel  nearest  to  my  heart,  after  the  honour 
which  his  Majesty  has  done  me,  and  that  is  the 
praise  of  every  officer  of  the  fleet.  There  is  a  thing 
which  has  made  a  considerable  impression  upon  me. 
A  week  before  the  war,  at  Morpeth,  I  dreamed  dis- 
tinctly many  of  the  cirdumstanees  of  our  late  battl? 
off  the  enemy's  port,  and  I  believe  I  told  you  of  it 
at-  the  time :  but  I  never  dreamed  that  I  was  to  be  a 
peer  of  the  realm  I  How  are  my  darlings  ?  I  hope 
they  will  take  pains  to  make  themselves  wise  and 
good,  and  fit  for  the  station  to  which  they  are  raised." 

And  again,  a  little  after : — 

"  I  labour  from  dawn  till  midnight,  till  I  can  hard- 
ly see ;  and  as  my  hearing  fails  me  too,  you  will 
have  but  a  mass  of  infirmities  in  your  poor  Lord, 
whenever  he  returns  to  you.  I  ailppose  I  must  not 
be  seen  to  work  iii  my  garden  now!  buttelLoU 
Scoitthat  he  need  liot  be  unhappy  on  that  account: 
Though  we  shall  never  again  be  able  to  plant  the 
Nelson  potatoes,  we  will  have  them  of  some  other 
sort,  and  right  noble  cabbages  to  boot,  in  great  per- 
fection. Yon  see  I  am  styled  of  Hethpoole  and 
Caldburne.  Was  that  by  your  direction  1  I  should 
prefer  it  to  any  other  title  if  it  was ;  ,and  I  rejoice, 
my  love,  that  we  are  an  instance  that  there  are  othet^ 
and  better  sources  of  nobility  than  wealth." 

At  this  time  he  had  not  heard  that  it  was 
intended  to  accompa,ny  his  dignity  with  any 
pension;,  and  though  the  editor  assures  us 
that  his  whole  income,  even  including  his  fjiU 
pay,  was  at  this  time  scarcely  IWOl.  a  year, 
he  never  seems  to  have  wasted  a  thought  on 
such  a  consideration.  Not  that  he  was  not  at 
all  times  a  pi-udent  and  considerate  person, 
but,  with  the  high  spirit  of  a  gentleman,  and 
an  independent  Englishmah,  who  had  made 
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h!s  own  way  in  the  world,  he  disdained  all 
BO  rdid  considerations.  Nothing  can  be  nobler, 
or  more  natural,  than  the  way  in  which  he  ex- 
presses this  sentiment,  in  another  letter  to  his 
wife,  written  a  few  weeks  after  the  prece- 
ding : — 

'*  Many  of  the  Captains  here  have  expressed  a 
desire  that  I  would  give  them  a  general  notice  when- 
ever I  fo  to  court ;  and  if  they  are  within  fiye  hun- 
fire4  miles,  they  will  tome  up  to  attend  me  !  Now 
all  this  is  very  pleasing  ;  but,  alas  !  my  love,  until 
we  have  peace,  I  shall  never  be  happy:  and  yet, 
how  we  are  to  malie  it  out  in  peace,  I  know,  not, — 
with  high  rank  and  no  fortune.  At  all  events,  we 
can  do  as  we  did  before.  It  is  true  I  have  the  chief 
command,  but  there  are  neither  French  nor  Span- 
iartis  on  the  sea,  and  our  cruisers  find  nothing-  but 
neutrals,  who  carry  on  all  the  trade  of  the  enemy. 
Our  prizes  you  see  are  lost.  Villeneuve's  ship  had 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  her,  but  it  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  I  am  afraid  the  fees  for  this  patent  will  be 
large,  and  pinch  me :  But  never  mind ;  let  others 
solicit  pensions,  I  am  an  Englishman,  and  will  never 
ask  for  money  as  a  favour,  How  do  mj^  darlings 
go  on  ?  I  wish  you  would  make  them  write  to  me 
by  turns,  and  give  me  the  whole  history  of  their 
proceedings.  Oh!  how  I  shall  rejoice,  when  I 
come  home,  to  find  them  as  much  improved  in 
knowledge  as  I  have  advanced  them  in  station  in 
the  world;  But  take  care  they  do  not  giye  them- 
selves foolish  airs.  Their  excellence  should  be  in 
knowledge,  in  virtue,  and  henevolence  to  all;  but 
most  to  those  who  are  hurtible,  and  require  their  aid. 
This  is  true  nobility,  and  is  now  become  an  jncum- 
hent  duty  on  them.  I  am  out  of  alL  patience  with 
Bounce.  The  consequential  airs  he  gives  himself 
since  he  became  a  Right  Honourable  dog,  are  insuf- 
ferable. He  considers  it  beneath  his  dignity  tp  play 
with  Commoners'  dogs,  and,  truly,  thinks  that  he 
does  them  grace  when  he  condescends  to  hfl  up  his 
leg  agjainst  ,them.  This,  I  think,  is  carrying  the  in- 
solence of  rank  to  the  extreme ;  but  he  is  a  dog  that 
does  it. — 25th  December.  This  is  Christmas-day  ; 
a  merry  and  cheerful  one,  I  hope,  to  all  my  darlings. 
May  God  bless  us,  and  grant  that  we  may  pass  the 
next  together.  Everybody  is  very  good  tp  me ;  but 
his  Majesty's  letters  are  my  priije :  it  is  there  I  feel 
the  object  of  my  life  attained." 

And  again,  in  the  same  rloble  spirit  is  the 
following  to  his  father-in-law : — 

"  I  have  only  been  on  shore  once  since  I  left 
England,  and  do  pot  know  when  I  shall  go  again. 
I  am  unceasingly  writing,  and  the  day  is  not  long 
enough  for  me  to  get  through  my  business.  I  hope 
my  children  are  every  day  acquiring  some  know- 
ledge,;and  wish  them  to  write  a  French  leMer  every 
day  to  me  or  their  mother.  I  shall, read  them  all 
when  I  come  home.  If  there  were  an  opportunity, 
I  should  like  them  to  be  tauglit  Spanish,  which  is 
the  most  elegant  language  in  Europe,  and  very  easy. 
I  hardly, know  how  we  shall  be  able  to  support  the 
-  ditrnity  to  which  his  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to 
raise  ine.  Let  others  plead  for  pensions ;  I  can  be 
rich  without  money,  by  endeavouring  to  be  supe- 
rior to  everything  poor.  I  would  have  iny  services 
to  my  country  unstained  by  any  interested  monve  ; 
and  old  Scott  and  I  can  go  on  in  our  cabbage-garden 
without  much  greater  expense  than  formerly.  But 
I  have  had  a  great  destruction  of  my  furnjiure  arid 
stock  :  I  have  hardly  a  chair  that  has  not  a  shot  in 
it,  and  many  have  lost  both  legs  and  arms— without 
hope  of  pension  !  My  wine  broke  in  moving,  and 
my  pigs  slain  in  battle  ;  and  these  are  h^avy  losses 
where  they  cannot  be  replaced.  •  ■  ■  •  , 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  great  demands  on  me  for 
patents  and  fees  :  But  we  must  pay  for  beinggreat 
f  get  no  prize-money.  Since  I  left  England,  r have 
received  only  183l,which  has  not  qmte  paid  fortny 
wine  ■  but  I  do  not  care  about  being  rich,  if  we  can 
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but  keep  a  good  fire  in  winter.  How  I  long  to  have 
a  peep  into  my  own  house,  and  a  walk  in  my  own 
garden  !  It  is  the  pleasing  object  of  all  my  hopes." 

In  the  midst  of  all  those  great  concerns,  it 
is  delightful  to  find  the  noWe  Admiral  writing 
thus,  from  the  Mediterranean,  of  his  daugh- 
ter's sick  governess,  and  inditing  this  post- 
script to  the  little  girls  themselves : — 

"  How  sorry  am  I  for  poor  Miss !  I  am 

sure  you  will  spare  no  pains  for  her ;  and  do  not 
lose  sight  of  her  when  she  goes  to  Edinburgh.  Tell 
her  that  she  must  not  want  any  advice  or  any  com- 
fort ;  but  I  need  not  ^ay  this  to  you,  my  beloved, 
who  are  kindness  itself  I  am  much  obliged  to  the 
Corporation  of  Newcastle  for  every  mark  which 
they  give  of  their  esteem  and  approbation  of  my 
service.  But  where  shall  we  find  a  place  in  oiir 
small  house  for  all  those  vases  and  epergnes?  A 
kind  letter  from  them  would  have  graiified  me  as 
much,  and  have  been  less  trouble  to  them." 
**  My  darlings,  Sarah  and  Mary, 

*'  I  was  delighted  with  ypur  last  letters,  my  bless- 
ings, and  desire  ypij  to  write  to  me  very  often,  and 
tell  me  all  the  news  of  the  city  of  Newcastle  and 
town  of  Morpeth.  I  hope  we  shall  have  many  happy 
days,  and  many  a  good  laugh  together  yet.  Bo 
kind  to  old  Scott ;  ■  and  when  you  see  hirn  weeding 
my  oaks,  give  the  old  man  a  shilling ! 

"  May  God  Almighty  bless  ypu." 

The  patent  of  his  peerage  was  limited  to 
the  heirs  male  of  his  body ;  and,  having  only- 
daughters,  he  very  early  expressed  a  wish 
that  it  might  be  extended  to  them  and  their 
male  heirs.  But  this  was  not  attended  to. 
When  he  heard  of  his  pension,  he  wrote,  in 
the  same  lofty  spirit,  to  Lord  Barham,  that  if 
the  title  could  be  continued  to  the  heirs  of  his 
daughters,  he  did  not  care  for  the  pension  at 
all !  and  in  urging  his  request  for  the  change, 
he  reminded  his  Lordship,  with  an  amusing 
naivete,  that  government  ought  really  to  show 
some  little  favour  to  Ms  daughters,  considering 
that,  if  they  had  not  kept  him  constantly  at 
sea  since  1793,  be  would  probably  have  had 
half  a  dozen  sons  by  this  time,  to  succeed  him 
in  his  honours ! 

It  is  delightful  to  read  and  extract  passages 
like  these ;  but  we  feel  that  we  must  stop ; 
and  that  we  have  already  exhibited  enough 
of  this  book,  both  to  justify  the  praises  we 
have  bestowed  on  it,  and  to  give  our  readers 
a  full  impression  of  tlje  exalted  and  most 
amiable  character  to  which  it  relates.  We 
shall  add  no  more,  therefore,  that  is  merely 
personal  to  Lord  Coflingwood,  except  what 
belongs  to  the  decay  of  his  health,  his  applica- 
tions for  recall;  and  the  death  that  he  magnani- 
mously staid  to  meet,  when  that  recall  was  so 
strangely  withheld.  His  constitution  had  been 
considerably  impaired  even  before  the  action 
of  Trafalgar ;  but  in  1808  his  health  seemed 
entirely  to  give  way ;  and  he  wrote,  in  August 
of  that  year,  earnestly  entreating  to  be  allovved 
to  come  home.  "The  answer  to  his  application 
was,  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  supply  his  place, 
that  his  recall  must,  at  all  events,  be  suspend- 
ed. In  a  letter  to  Lady  Collingwood,  he  refers 
to  this  correspondence,  and  after  mentionmg 
his  official  application  to  the  Admiralty,  he 


"  What  their  answer  will  be,  I  do  not  know  yet  ; 
but  I  had  before  mentioried'  my  declining  health  to 
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Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he  tells  me  in  reply,  that  he 
hopes  I  will  stay,  for  he  knows  not  how  to  supply 
my  place.  The  impressioa  which  his  letter  made 
upon  me  was  one  of  grief  and  sorrow  :  first,  that 
with  such  a  list  as  we  have — ^including  more  than  a 
hundred  admirals — there  should  he  thought  to  be 
any  difficultyin  finding  a  successor  (>f  superior  abifily 
to  me  ;  and  next,  that  there  should  be  any  obslaole 
in  the  way  of  the  only  comfort  and  happiness  that  I 
have  to  look  forwar4  to  in  this  world." 

In  answer  to  Lord  Mulgrave's  statement, 
he  afterwards  writes,  that  his  infirmities  had 
sensibly  increased  :  but  "  I  have  no  object  in 
the  world  that  I  put  in  competition  with  my 
pubhc  duty ;  and  so  long  as  your  lordship  thinks 
it  proper  to  continue  me  in  this  command,  my 
utmost  efforts  shall  be  made  to  strengthen  (he 
impression  which  you  now  have ;  but  I  still 
hope,  that  whenever  it  may  be  done  with  con- 
venience, your  lordship  will  bear  in  mind  my 
request."  Soon  after  he  writes  thus  to  his 
family : — "  I  am  an  unhappy  creature — old 
and  worn  out.  I  wish  to  come  to  England ; 
but  some  objection  is  ever  made  to  it."  And, 
again,  "  I  have  been  very  unwell.  The  phy- 
sician tells  me  that  it  is  the  effect  of  constant 
confinement — which  is  not  very  comfortable, 
as  there  seems  little  chance  of  its  being  other- 
wise. Old  age  and  its  infirmities  are  coming 
on  me  very  fast ;  and  I  am  weak  and  tottering 
on  my  legs.  It  is  high  time  I  should  return 
to  England;  and  I  hope  I  shall  be  "allowed  to 
do  it  before  long.  It  will  otherwise  be  too  late." 

And  it  was  too  late  !  He  was  not  relieved — 
and  scorning  to  leave  the  post  assigned  to  him, 
while  he  had  life  to  maintain  it,  he  died  at  it, 
in  March,  1810,  upwards  of  eighteen  months 
after  he  had  thus  stated  to  the  government  his 
reasons  for  desiring  a  recall.  The  following 
is  the  editor's  touching  and  affectionate  ac- 
count of  the  closing  scene — full  of  pity  and  of 
grandeur — and  harmonising  beautifully  with 
the  noble  career  which  was  destined  there  to 
be  arrested  : — ■ 

"  Lord  CoUingwood  had  been  repeatedly  urged 
by  his  friends  to  surrender  his  command,  and  to 
seek  in  England  that  repose  which  had  become  so 
necessary  in  his  declining  health  ;  but  his  feelings 
on  the  subject  of  discipline  were  peculiarly  strong, 
and  he  had  ever  exacted  the  most  implicit  obedience 
from  others.  He  thought  it  therefore  his  duty  not 
to  quit  the  post  which  had  been  assigned  to  him, 
until  he  should  be  duly  relieved, — and  replied,  '  that 
his  fife  was  his  country's,  in  whatever  way  it  might 


te  required  of  him.'  When  he  moored  in  the  har. 
hour  of  Port  Mahonj  on  the  25th  of  February,  h« 
was  in  a  state  of  great  suffering  and  debility ;  and 
having  been  strongly  recommended  by  his  medicai 
attendants  to  try  the  effect  of  gentle  exercise  on 
horseback,  he  went  immediately  on  shore,  accom- 
panied by  his  friend  Captain  Hallowell,  who  left  his 
ship  to  attend  him  in  his  illness ;  but  it  was  then  too 
late.  He  became  incapable  of  bearing  the  shghtest 
fatigue ;  and  as  it  was  represented  to  him  that  hia' 
return  to  England  was  indispensably  necessary  lor 
the  preservation  of  his  life,  he,  on  the  3d  of  March, 
surrendered  hi?  command  to  Rear  Admiral  Martin. 
The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  unsuccessful 
attempts  to  warp  the  Ville  de  Paris  out  of  Port  Ma- 
hon ;  but  on  the  6th  the  wind  came  round  to  the 
westward,  and  at  sunset  the  ship  succeeded  in  clear- 
ing the  harbour,  and  made  sail  for  England.  When 
Lord  CoUingwood  was  informed  that  he  was  again 
at  sea,  he  rallied  for  a  time  his  exhausted  strength, 
and  said  to  those  around  him,  '  Then  1  may  yetlive 
to  meet  the  French  once  more.'  On  the  morning 
of  the  7th  there  was  a  considerable  swell,  and  his 
friend  Captain  Thomas,  oii  entering  his  cabin,  ob- 
served, that  he  feared  the  motion  ol  the  Vessel  dis- 
turbed him.  '  No,  Thomas,'  he  replied  ;  '  I  am  now 
in  a  slate  in  which  nothing  in  this  world  can  disturb 
me  more.  Latri  dying;'  and  I  am  sure  it  must  be 
consolatory  to  you,  and  all  who  love  me,  to  see  how 
comfortably  I  am  coming  to  my  end.'  He  told  one 
of  his  attendants  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  review, 
as  far  as  was  possible,  all  the  actions  of  his  past  life, 
and  that  he  had  the  happiness  to  say,  that  nothipg 
gave  him  a  moment's  uneasiness.  He  spoke  at 
times  of  his  absent  family,  and  of  the  doubtful  con- 
test in  which  he  was  about  to  leave  his  country  in- 
volved, but  ever  with  calmness  and  perfect  resigna- 
tion to  the  will  of  God  ;  and  in  this  blessed  stale  of 
mind,  after  taking  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  at- 
tendants, he  expited  without  a  struggle  at  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening  of  that  day,  having  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-nine  years  and  six  months. 

"  After  his  decease,  it  was  found  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  stomach,  all  the  other  organs  of 
life  were  peciiliarly  vigorous  and  unimpaired  ;  and 
from  this  inspection,  and  the  age  which  the  surviving 
members  of  his"  family  have  attained,  there  is  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  if  he  had  been  earlier  re- 
lieved from  his  command,  he.  would  'siill  have  been 
in  the  enjoymertt  of  the  honours  and  rewards  which 
would  doubtless  have  awaited  him  on  his  return  to 
England." 


The' remainder  of  this,  article,  containing 
discussions  on  the  practices  of  flogging  in  the 
Navy,  and  of  Impressment  (to  both  which 
Lord  CoUingwood,  as  well  as  Nelson,  were 
opposed),  is  now  omitted ;  as  scarcely  possess- 
ing sufBoieiit  originality  to  justify  its  republi- 
cation, even  in  this  Miscellany. 


(iDfiumber,  1S28.) 

Narrative  of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India  from  Calcutta  to  Bombay,  1824, 
1825  {with  Notes  upon  Ceylon);  an  Account  of  a  Journey  to  Madras  and  the  Southern 
Provinces,  1826;  and  Letters  written  in  India.  By  the  late  Right  Reverend  Heginald 
Heber,  Lord  Bishop  of  Calcutta.    Second  Edition.     2  vols.  8 vo.     London:  1828. 


This  is  another  book  for  Englishmen  to  be 
proud  of — almost  as  delightful  as  the  Memoirs 
of  Lord  CoUingwood,  and  indebted  for  its  at- 
tractions mainly  to  the  same  cause — the  sin- 
gularly amiable  and  exalted  character  of  the 


person  to  whom  it  relates — and  that  combina- 
tion of  gentleness  with  heroic  ambition,  and 
simplicity  with  high  station,  which  we  woukl 
still  fondly  regard  as  characteristic  of  our  own 
nation,     to  us  in  Scotland  the  combination 
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see.-ns,  in  this  instance,  even  more  admirable  i 
than  in  that  of  the  great  Admiral.  '  We  have 
no  Bishops  on  our  establishment;  and  have 
been  accustomed  to  think  that  we  are  better 
without  them.  But  if  we  could  persuade  our- 
selves that  Bishops  in  general  were  at  all  like 
Bishop  Heber,  we  should  tremble  for  our  Pres- 
byterian orthodoxy ;  and  feel  not  only  venera- 
tion, but  something  very  like  envy  for  a  com- 
munion which  could  number  many  such  men 
S!,mong  its  ministers. 

The  notion  entertained  of  a  Bishop,  in  our 
antiepiscopal  latitudes,  is  likely  enough,  we 
admit,  not  to  be  altogether  just: — and  we  are 
far  from  upholding  it  as  correct,  when  we  say, 
that  a  Bishop,  among  us,  is  generally  supposed 
to  be  a  stately  and  pompous  person,  oiothed 
in  purple  and  fine  linen,  and  faring  sumptu- 
ously every  day — somewhat  obsequious  to 
persons  in  power,  and  somewhat  haughty  and 
imperative  to  those  who  are  berieath  him — 
with  more  authority  in  his  tone  and  manner, 
than  solidity  in  his  learning ;  and  yet  with 
much  more  learning  than  charity  or  humility 
— very  fond  of  being  called  my  Lord,  and 
driving  about  in  a  coach  with  mitres  on  the 
panels,  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick 
and  fatherless,  or  earning  for  himself  the 
blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish — 


'  Familiar  with  a  round 


Of  Ladyships — a  stranger  to  the  poor"— 

decorous  in  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious 
indulgences — rigid  in  maintaining  discipline 
among  his  immediate  dependents,  and  in  ex- 
acting the  homage  due  to  his  dignity  from  the 
undignified  mob  of  his  brethren ;  but  perfectly 
willing  to  leave  to  them  the  undivided  privi' 
leges  of  teaching  and  of  comforting  their  peo- 
ple, and  of  soothing  the  sins  and  sorrows  of 
Uheir  erring  flocks  — scornful,  if  not  openly 
hostile,  upon  all  occasions,  to  the  claims  of 
the  People,  from  whom  he  is  generally  sprung 
— and  presuming  every  thing  in  favour  of  the 
royal  will  and  prerogative,  by  which  he  has 
been  exalted — setting,  indeed,  in  all  oases,  a 
much  higher  Value  on  the  privileges  of  the 
few,  than'  the  rights  that  are  common  to  all, 
and  exerting  himself  strenuously  that  the 
former  may  ever  prevail — caring  more,  ac- 
cordingly, for  the  interests  of  his  order  than 
the  general  good  of  the  church,  and  far  more 
for  the  Church  than  for  the  Religion  it  was 
established  to  teach — hating  dissenters  still 
more  bitterly  than  iiifidels — but  combating 
both  rather  with  obloquy  and  invocation  of 
civil  penalties,  than  with  the  artillery,  of  a 
powerful  reason,  or  the  reconciling  infliiences 
of  an  humble  and  holy  life— uttering  now 
and  then  haughty  professions  of  humility, 
and  reg-ularly  bewailing,  at  fit  seasons,  the 
severity  of  those  Episcopal  labours,  which 
sadden,  and  even  threaten  to  abndge  a  lite, 
which  to  all  other  eyes  appears  to  flow  on  in 
almost  unbroken  leisure  and  continued  m- 
dulgence !  ,  .  ^  i     ,1    -u 

This,  or  something  like  this,,  we  take  to  be 
the  notion  that  most  of  us  Presbyterians  have 
been  used  to  entertain  of  a  modern  Bishop : 
and  it  is  mainly  because  they  believed  that 


the  rank  and  opulence  which  the  station  im- 
plied, were  likply  to  realise  this  character  in 
those  who  should  be  placed  in  it,  that  our 
ancestors  contended  so  strenuously  for  the 
abrogation  of  the  order,  and  thought  their 
Reformation  incomplete  till  it  was  finally  put 
down  —  till  all  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel 
were  truly  pastors  of  souls,  and  stood  in  no 
other  relation  to  each  other  than  as  fellow- 
labourers  in  the  same  vineyard. 

If  this  notion    be   utterly  erroneous,   the 
picture  which  Bishop  Heber  has  here  d.rawn 
of  himself,  must  tend  powerfully  to  correct 
it.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  in  any  respect 
just,  he  must  be  allowed,  at  all  events,  to 
have   been  a   splendid   exception.     We  are 
willing  to  take  it  either  way.     Though  we 
must  say  that  we  incline  rather  to  the  latter 
alternative^since  it  is  difficult  to  suppose, 
with  all  due  allowance  for  prejudices,  that 
our  abstract  idea  of  a  Bishop  should  be  in 
such  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  truth,  that 
one  who  was  merely  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
order,  should  be  most  accurately  character- 
ised by  precisely  reversing  every  thing  that 
entered  into  that  idea.    Yet  this  is  manifestly 
the  case  with  Bishop  Heber — of  whom  we  do 
not  know  at  this^moment  how  we  could  give 
a  better  description,  than  by  merely  reeling 
backwards  all  we  have  now  ventured  to  set 
down  as  characteristic  of  his  right,  reverend 
brethren.     Learned,  polished,  and  dignified, 
he  was  undoubtedly;  yet  far  more  conspicu- 
ously kind,  humble,  tolerant,  and  laborious — 
zealous  for  his  church  too,  and  not  forgetful  of 
bis  station ;  but  remembering  it  more  for  the 
duties  than  for  the  honours  that  were  attached 
to  it,  and  infinitely  more  zealous  for  the  re- 
ligious impi-ovement,  and  for  the  happiness, 
and  spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow- 
creatures,  of  every  tongue,  faith,  and  com- 
plexion :  indulgent  to  all  errors  and  infirmi- 
ties— liberal,  in  the  best  and  truest  sense  of 
the  word — ^humble  and  conscientiously  diffi- 
dent of  his  own  excellent  judgment  and  never- 
failing  charity — looking  on  all  men  as  the 
children  of  one  God,  on  all  Christians  as  the 
redeemed  of  one  Saviour,  and  on  all  Christian 
teachers  as  fellow-labourers,  bound  to  help 
and  encourage  each  other  in  their  arduous 
and  anxious  task.    His  portion  of  the  work, 
accordingly,  he  wrought  faithfully,  zealously, 
and  well ;  and,  devoting  himself  to  his  duty 
with  a  truly  apostolical   fervour,   made  no 
scruple  to  forego,  for  its  sake,  not  merely  his 
personal  ease  and  comfort,  but  those  domestic 
affections  which  were   ever  so  much  more 
valuable  in  his  eyes,  and  in  the  end,  we  fear, 
consummating  the  sacrifice  with  his  life !    If 
such  a  character  be  common  among  the  dig- 
nitaries of  the  English  Church,  we  sincerely 
congratulate  them  on  the  fact,  and  bow  our 
heads  in  Homage  and  veni3ration  before  them. 
If  it  be  rare,  as  we  fear  it  must  be  in  any 
church,  we  trust  we  do  no  unworthy  service 
in  pointing  it  out  for  honour  and  imitation  to 
all;  and  in  praying  that  the  example,  in  all 
its  parts,  n^ay  promote  the  growth  of  sirnilal 
virtues  aihoiig  all  denominations  0'  ChristianSj 
in  every  region  of  the  world. 
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But  though  ths  great  charm  of  the  book  be 
derived  from  tlje  character  of  its  lamented 
author,  we  are  not  sure  that  this  is  by  any 
means  what  will  give  it  its  great  or  most  per- 
manent value.  Independently  of  its  moral 
attraction,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  instructive  and  irnporfant 
publication  that  has  ever  been  giveti  to  the 
world,  on  the  actual  state  and  condition  of  our 
Indian  Empire :  Not  only  exhibiting  a  more 
clear,  graphic,  and  intelligible  account  of  the 
country,  and  the  various  races  by  which  it  is 
peopled,  by  presenting  us  with  more  candid, 
judicious,  and  reasonable  views  of  all  the 
great  questions  relating  to  its  destiny,  and  our 
interests  and  duties  with  regard  to  it,  than  are 
any  where  else  to  be  met  with.  It  is  the  result, 
no  doubt,  of  a  hasty  and  somewhat  superficial 
survey.  But  it  embraces  a  yery  wide  and 
various  range,  and  thus  affords  the  means  of 
correcting  errors,  which  are  almost  insepara- 
ble from  a  narrower  observation;  and  has, 
above  all,  the  inestimable  advantage  of  being' 
given  while  the  freshness  of  the  first  impres- 
sion was  undiminished,  and  the  fairness  of 
the  fir.st  judgment  unperverted  by  the  gradual 
accumulation  of  interests,  prejudices,  and  de- 
ference to  partial  authorities  ;  and  given  by 
a  man  not  only  free  froni  all  previous  bias, 
but  of  such  singular  candour,  calmness,  and 
deliberation  of  judgment,  that  we  would,  in 
almost  any  case,  take  his  testimony,  even 
on  a  superficial  view,  against  that  of  a  much 
cleverer  person,  who,  with  ampler  opportuni- 
ties, had  surveyed  or  reported  with  the  feel- 
ings, consciously  or  unconsciously  cherished, 
of  an  advocate,  a  theorist,  a  bigot,  or  a  partisan. 

Unhappily,  almost  all  who  have  hitherto 
had  the  means  of  knowing  much  about  India, 
have  been,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  subject 
to  these  influences;  and  the  consequence  has 
been,  that  though  that  great  country  is  truly 
a  portion  of  our  own — and  though  we  may 
find,  in  every  large  town,  whole  clubs  of  in- 
telligent men,  returned  after  twenty  or  thirty 
years'  residence  in  it  in  high  situations,  it  is 
nearly  impossible  to  get  any  distinct  notion 
of  its  general  condition,  or  to  obtain  such  in- 
formation as  to  its  institutions  and  capacities 
as  may  be  furnished  by  an  ordinary  bodk  of 
travels,  as  to  countries  infinitely  less  important 
or  easy  of  access.  Various  causes,  besides 
the  repulsions  of  a  hostile  and  jealous  reli- 
gion, have  conspired  to  produce  this  effect. 
In  the  first  place,  the  greater  part  of  our  reve- 
nans  have  been  too  long  in  the  other  world, 
to  be  able  to  describe  it  in  such  a  way  as  to 
be  either  interesting  or  intelligible  to  the  in- 
habitants of  this.  They  have  been  too  long 
familiar  with  its  aspect  to  know  how  they 
would  strike  a  stranger;  and  have  confounded, 
in  their  passive  and  incurious  impressions,  the 
most  trivial  and  insignificant  usages,  witlj 
practices  and  principles  that  are  in  the  highest 
degree  curious,  and  of  the  deepest  moral  con- 
cernment. In  the  next  place,  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  these  experienced  and  authoritative 
residents  have  seen  but  a  very  small  portion 
of  the  mighty  regions  with  which  they  are 
too  hastily  presumed  to  be  generally  acquaint- 


ed; and  have  for  the  most  part  seen  even 
those,  only  in  the  course  of  some  limited  pro- 
fessional or  official  occupation,  and  only  with 
the  eyes  of  their  peculiar  craft  or  profession. 
They  have  been  traders,  or  soldiers,  or  tax- 
gatherers — with  here  and  there  a  diplomatic 
agent,  an  engineer,  or  a  naturalist — all,  too 
busy,  and  too  much  engrossed  with  the  special, 
object  of  their  several  missions,  to  have  time 
to  look  to  the  general  oonditiori  of  the  country — 
and  almost  all  moving  through  it,  with  a  reti- 
nue and  accompaniment  of  authority,  which 
excluded  all  actual  contact  with  the  People, 
and  even,  in  a  great  degree,  the  possibility  of 
seeing  them  in  their  natural  state.  We  nave 
historical  memoirs  accordingly,  and  accounts 
of  military  expeditions,  of  great  value  and 
accuracy;  and  are  beginning  to  have  reports, 
of  the  culture  of  indigo,  of  the  general  profits 
of  trade,  and  of  the  heights  and  structure  of 
mountains,  that  may  be  depended  on.  But, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Elphinstone's  Cau- 
bul  and  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Ceritral  India — 
both  relating  to  very  limited  and  peculiar  dis- 
tricts— we  have  no  good  account  of  the  country 
or  the  people.  But  liy  far  the  worst  obstruc- 
tion to  the  attainnnent  of  correct  information 
is  to  be  found  in  the  hostility  which  has  pi'e- 
vailed  for  the  last  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  be- 
tween the  adversaries  and  the  advocates  of 
the  East  India  Company  and  its  monopoly ; 
and  which  has  divided  almost  all  who  are  now 
able  and  willing  to  enlighten  us  on  its  con- 
cerns, into  the,  champions  of  opposite  factions; 
characterised;  we  fear  we  must  add,  with  a 
full  share  of  the  partiality,  exaggeration,  and 
inaccuracy,  which  has  ^t  all  times  been 
chargeable  upon  such  champions.  In  so  large 
and  complicated  a  subject,  there  is  room  of 
course,  for  plausible  representations  on  both 
sides ;  but  what  we  chiefly  complain  of  is, 
that  both  parties  have  been  so  anxious  to 
make  a  case  for  themselves,  that  neither  of 
them  have  thought  of  stating  the  whole  facts, 
so  as  to  enable  the  public  to  judge  between 
them.  They  have  invariably  brought  forward 
only  what  they  thought  peculiarly  favourable 
for  themselves,  or  pecuharly  unfavourable  for 
the  adversary,  and  have  fought  to  the  utter- 
ance upon  those  high  grounds  of  quarrel ;  but 
have  left  out  all  that  is  not  prominent  and  re- 
markable— that  is,  all  that  is  truly  character- 
istic of  the  general  state  of  the  country,  and 
the  ordinary  conduct  of  its  government ;  by 
reference  to  which  alone,  however,  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  alleged  benefits  or  abuses 
can  ever  be  truly  estimated. 

It  is  chiefly  for  these  reasons  that  we  have 
hitherto  been  shy,  perhaps  to  a  blamable  ex- 
cess, in  engaging  with  the  great  questions  of 
Indian  policy,  which  have  of  late  years  en- 
grossed so  much  attention.  Feeling  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  getting  safe  materials  for 
our  judgment,  we  have  been  conscientiously 
unwjlling  to  take  a  decided  or  leading  part  in 
discussions  which  'did  not  seem  to  us  to  be 
conducted,  on  either  part,  in  a  spirit  of  per- 
fect fairness,  on  a  sufficient  view  of  well-es- 
tablished facts,  or  on  a  large  and  compreheri; 
give  perception  of   the  principles  to  which 


they  referred.  With  a  strong  general  leaning 
against  all  naonopoly  and  arbitrary  restrictions, 
we  could  not  but  feel  that  the  case.of  India 
was  peculiar  in  many  respects  j  and  that  more 
than'  usual  deliberation  was  due,  not  only  to 
its  vast  practical  importance,  but  to  the  weight 
of  experience  and  authority  that  seSined  ar- 
rayed against  our  predilections;  and  we  long- 
ed, above  all  things,^  for  a  calm  and  dispas- 
sionate statement  of  facts,  from  a  recent  and 
iiitelligeht  observer,  unconnected,  if  possible, 
either  by  interest  or  any  other  tie,  with  either 
of  the  parties,  and  untainted  even  by  any 
preparatory  study  of  their  controversies;  but, 
applying  his  mind  with  perfect  freedom  and 
fairness  to  what  fell  under  his  own  immediate 
observation,  and  recording  his  impi^ssions 
with  that  tranquil  sincerity  which  can  scarcely 
ever  be  relied  on  but  where  the  record  is 
meant  to  be  absolutely  private,  and  is  conse- 
quently made  up  without  any  feeUng  of  re- 
sponsibility, ambition,  or  deference. 

Such  a  statement,  and  much  more  than 
such  a  statement,  we  have  in  the  work  before 
us;  and  both  now,  and  on  all  future  occa,si6ns, 
we  feel  that  it  has  relieved  us  from  the  chief 
difficulty  we  have  hitherto  experienced  in 
forming  our  opinions,  and  sdpplied  the  most 
valuable  elements  for  the  discussions  to  which 
we  have  alluded.  The  author,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, was  more  in  connection  with  the  Gov- 
ernment than  with  any  party  or  individual 
opposed  to  it,  and  was  more  exposed,  there- 
fore, to  a  bias  in  that  direction.  But  he  was, 
at  the  same  time,  so  entirely  independent  of 
its  favours,  and  so  much  more  removed  from 
its  infiuenoe  than  any  one  with  nearly  the 
same  means  of,  observation,  and  was  withal 
of  a  nature  so  perfectly  candid,  upright,  and 
conscientious,  that  he  may  be  regarded,  we 
thini,  as  altogether  impartial ;  and  we  verily 
believe  has  set  dov?h  nothing  in  this  private 
journal,  intended  only  for  his'own  eye  or  that 
of  his  wife,  not  only  that  he  did  not  honestly 
think,  but  that  he  would  not  have  openly 
Stated  to  -the  Governor  in  Council,  or  to  the 
Court  of  Directors  themselves. 

The  Bishop  sailed  for  India  with  his  family, 
in  1823;  and  in  June  1824,  set  out  on  the 
V-isiJ:ation  of  his  Imperial  Diocese,  having  been 
obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  leave  his 
wife  and  children,  on  account  of  their  health, 
behind  him.  He  ascended  the  Ganges  to 
Dacca  and  Benares,  and  proceeded  by  Oude 
and  Lucknow  to  Delhi  and  Agra,  and  to  Al- 
morah  at  the  base  of  the  Himalaya  mountams, 
and  so  onward  through  the  newly-acquired 
provinces  of  Malwah,  to  Guzerat  and  Bombay, 
where  he  had  the  happiness  of  rejoinmg  Mrs. 
Heber.-  They  afterwards  sailed  together  to 
Ceylon ;  and  after  some  stay  in  that  island,  re- 
turned, in  October  1825,  to  Calcutta.  In  Jan- 
uary 1826.  the  indefatigable  prelate  sailed 
again  for  Madras,  and  proceeded  in  March  to 
the  visitation  of  the  southern  provinces;  but 
had  only-reached  Tanjore,  when  his  arduous 
and  exemplary -career  was  cut  short,  and  all 
his  labours  of  love  and  duty  brought  to  an  end, 
bv  a  sudden  and  most  unexpected,  death— 
havino-  been  seized  with  a  fit  m  steppmg  mto 


the  bath,  after  having  spent  the  morning  in 
the  offices  of  religion,  on  the  3d  of  April  of 
that  year. 

The  work  before  us  consists  of  a  very  co- 
pious journal,  written  for  and  transmitted  to 
his  wife,  during  his  long  peregrinations;  and 
of  several  most  valuable  and  interesting  let- 
ters, addressed  to  her,  and  to  his  friends  in 
England,  in  the  course  of  the  same  journey ; 
all  written  in  a  very  pleasing,  and  even  ele- 
gant, though  familiar  style,  and  indicating  in 
every  line  not  only  the ,  clear  judgment  and 
various  accomplishments  of  the  writer,  but 
the  singular  kindness  of  heart  and  sweetness 
of  teniper,  by  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
still  more  distinguished.  He  surveys  every 
thing  with  the  vigilance  and  delight  of  a  cul- 
tivated and  most  active  intellect — with  the 
eye  of  an  artist,  an  antiquary,  and  a  naturalist 
— the  feelings  and  judg-ment  of  an  English 
gentleman  and  scholar — the  sympathies  of  a 
most  humane  and  generous  man — and  the 
piety,  charity,  and  humility  of  a  Christian. 
The  work  is  somewhat  diffuse,  and  exhibits 
some  repetitions,  and  perhaps  some  inconsis- 
tencies. It  is  not  such  a  work,  in  short,  as 
the  author  would  himself  have  offered  to  the 
public.  But  we  do  not  know  whether  it<  is 
not  more  interesting  than  any  that  he  could 
have  prepare^  for  publication.  It  carries  us 
more  completely  into  the*  very  heart  of  the 
scenes  he  describes  than  any  such  work  could 
have  done,  and  it  admits  us  more  into  his  in- 
timacy. We  pity  those,  we  confess,  who  find 
it  tedious  to  accompany  such  a  nian  on  such 
a  journey. 

It  is  difficult  to  select  ex;tracts  from  a  work 
like  this ;  or,  rather,  it  is  not  worth  while  to 
stand  on  selection.  We  cannot  pretenil  to 
give  any  abstract  of  the  whole,  or  to  transfer 
to  our  pages  any  reasonable  proportion  of  the 
beauty  or  instruction  it  contains.  We  can 
only  justify  our  account  of  it  by  a  few  speci- 
mens', taken  very  much  at  random.  The  fol- 
lowing may  serve  to  show  the  unafifected  and 
considerate  kindness  with  which  he  treated 
his  attendants,  and  all  the  inferior  persons 
who  came  in  contact  with  him ;  and  the  efiects 
of  that  kintjness  on  its  objects. 

"  Two  of  my  sepoys  had  been  ill  for  several  days, 
in  much  the  same  way  with  myself.  I  had  treated 
them  in  a  similar  manner,  and  they  were  now  doing 
well:  But  being  Brahmins  of  high  caste,  I  had 
much  difficulty  in  conquering  their  scruples  and 
doubts  about  the  physic  which  I  gave  them.  They 
both  said  that  they  would  rather  die  than  taste  wine. 
Theyscrupledat  my  usingaspbon  to  measure  their 
castor-oil,  and  insisted  that  the  water  in  which  their 
medicines  were  mixed,  should  be  poured  by  them- 
selves only.  They  were  very  grateful  however, 
particularly  for  the  care  I  took  of  ihejn  when  I  was 
myself  ill,  and  said  repeatedly  that, .the  sight  of  me 
in  good'  health  would  be  better  to  them  than  all 
medicines.  They  seemed  now  free  from  disease, 
but  recovered  their  strength  mOre  slowly  than  I  did ; 
and  I  Was  glad  to  find  that  the  Soubahdar  said  he 
was  authorized,  under  such  circumstances,  to  engage 
a  hackery  at  the  Company's  expense,  to  carry  ithem 
till  they  were  fit  to  march.  He  mentioned  this  in 
consequence  of  my  offering  them^a  lift  on  a  camel, 
which  they  were  afraid  of  trying.  .         ,   , 

"  f  had  a  singular  instance  this  evening  oi  the 
fact  how  mere  children  all  soldiers,  and  I  think  par- 
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ticularly  sepoys,  are,  when  put  a  little  out  of  their 
usual  way.  On  going  to  the  place  where  my  es- 
cort was  hulted,  I  tbund  that  there  was  not  room  for 
them  all  under  its  shelter,  and  that  four  were  pre- 
paring to  sleep  on  the  open  field.  Within  a  hun- 
^  dred  yards  stood  another  similar  hut  unoccupied,  a 
little  out  of  repair,  but  tolerably  tenantable.  '  Why 
do  you  not  go  thither  ?'  was  my  question.  '  We 
like  to  sleep  altogether,'  was  their  answer.  'But 
why  not  bring  the  branches  here,  and  make  your 
own  hut  larger?  see,  I  will  show  you  the  way.' 
They  started  up  immediately  in  great  apparent  de- 
light ;  every  man  brought  a  bough,  and  the  woi-k 
was  done  in  five  minutes — being  only  interrupted 
every  now  and  then  by  exclamations  of  '  Good, 
good,  poor  man's  provider !'  " 

"  A  little  before  five  in  the  morning,  the  servants 
came  to  me  for  directions,  and  to  say  that  the  good 
careful  old  Soubahdar  was  y^ryill,,and  unabfe  lo 
leave  his  tent.  I  immediately  put  on  my  clothes 
and  went  down  to  the  camp,  in  my  way  to  which 
they  told  me,  that  he  had  been  taken  unwell  at 
night,  and  that  Dr.  Smith  had  given  him  medicine. 
He  opened  a  vein,  and  with  much  humane  patience, 
continued  to  try  different  remedies  while  any  chance 
remained;  but  no  blood  flowed,  and  no  sign  of  life 
could  be  detected  from  the  time  of  his  coming  up, 
except  a  feeble  flutter  at  the  heart,  which  soon 
ceased.  He  was  at  an  advanced  age,  »t  least  for 
an  Indian,  though  apparently  hale  and  robust.  I 
felt  it  a  comfort  that  Ihad  not  urged  him  to  any  ex- 
ertion, and  that  in  fact,  I  had  endeavoured  to  persuade 
him  to  lie  still  till  he  was  quite  well.  But  I  was 
necessarily  much  shocked  by  the  sudden  end  of  one 
who  had  travelled  with  me  so  far,  and  whose  con- 
duct had,  in  every  instance,  given  me  satisfaction. 
Nor,  while  writing  this,  can!  recollect  without  a 
real  pang,  his  calm  countenance  and  grey  hairs,  as 
he  sate  in  his  tent  door,  telling  his  beads  in  an  after- 
noon, or  walked  with  me,  as  he  seldom  failed  to 
do,  through  the  villages  on  an  evening,  with  his 
own  silver-hilted  sabre  under  his  arm,  his  loose  cot- 
ton mantle  folded  round  him,  and  his  golden  neck- 
lace and  Rajpoot  string  just  visible  above  it. 

"  The  death  of  the  poor  Soubahdar  led  to  the 
question,  whether  there  would  be  still  time  tp  send 
on  the  baggage.  All  the  Mussulmans  pressed  our 
immediate  departure;  while  the  Hindoos  begged 
that  they  might  be  allowed  to  stay,  at  leasf,  till 
sunset.  I  determined  on  remaining,  as,  in  my  opin- 
ion, more  decent  and  respectful  to  the  memory  of  a 
good  and  aged  officer." 
1  /'In  the  way,  at  Futtehgimget  I  passed  the  tents 
pitched  for  the  large  party  which  were  to  return  to- 
wards Cawnpoor  next  day,  and  I  was  much  pleased 
and  gratified  by  the  Soubahdar  and  the  greater 
number  of  the  sepoys  of  my  old  escort  running  into 
the  middle  of  the  road  to  bid  me  another  farewell, 
and  again  express  their  regret  that  they  were  not 
going  on  with  me  '  to  the  world's  end.'  They  who 
talk  of  the  ingratitude  of  the  Indian  character, 
fhould,  T  think,  pay  a  little  more  attention  to  cases 
of  this  sort.  These  men  neither  got  nor  expected 
any  thing  by  this  little  expression  of  good-will,  If 
I  had  offered  them  money,  they  would  have  been 
hound,  by  the  rules  of  the  service,  and  their  own 
dignity,  not  to  take  it.  Sufficient  civility  and  re- 
spect would  have  been  paid  if  any  of  them  who 
happened  to  be  near  the  road  had  touched  their 
caps,  and  I  really  can  suppose  them  actuated  by  no 
motive  but  good-will.  It  had  not  been  excited,  so 
far  as  I  know,  by  any  particular  desert  on  my  part ; 
but  I  had  always  spoken  to  them  civilly,  had  paid 
some  attention  to  their  comforts  in  securing  them 
tents,  firewood,  and  camels  for  their  knapsacks,  and 
had  ordered  them  a  dinner,  after  their  own  fashion, 
on  their  arrival  at  Lucknow,  at  the  expense  of,  I 
believe,  not  more  than  four  rupees !  Surely  if 
good-will  is  to  be  bought  by  these  sort  of  attentions, 
it  is  a  pity  that  any  body  should  neglect  them." 

"  In  crossing  a  nuddee,  which  from  a  ford  had 
brcome  a  ferry,  we  saw  some  characteristic  groups 


and  occurrences ;  the  price  of  passage  in  the  boat 
was  only  a  few  cowries ;  but  a  number  of  country 
folk  were  assembled,  who  could  not,  or  would  not, 
pay,  and  were  now  sitting  patiently  by  the  brink, 
waiting  till  the  torrent  should  subside,  or,  what  was 
far  less  hkeljr  to  happen,  till  the  boatmen  should 
take  compassion  on  them.  Many  of  these  poor 
people  came  up  to  beg  me  to  make  the  boatmen 
take  them  over,  one  woman  pleading  that  her 
'  malik  our  bucher,'  (hterally  master,  or  lord,  and 
young  one)  had  run  away  from  her,  and  she  wanted 
to  overtake  them ;  another  that  she"  and  her  two 
grandchildren  were  following  her  son,  who  was  a 
ftavildar  in  the  regiment  which  we  had  passed  just 
before  ;  and  some  others,  that  they  had  been  inter, 
cepted  the  previous  day  by  this  torrent,  and  had 
neither  money  nor  food  till  they  had  reached  their 
homes.  Four  anas  purchased  a  passage  for  the 
whole  crowd,  of  perhaps  thirty  people,  and  they 
were  really  very  thankful.  I  bestowed  two  anas 
more  oTi  the  poor  deserted  woman,  and  a  whimsical 
scene  ensued.  She  at  first  took  the  money  with 
eagerness,  then,  as  if  she  recollected  herself,  she 
blushed  very  deeply,  and  seemed  much  confused, 
then  bowedjierself  to  my  feet,  and  kissed  my  hands, 
and  at  last  said,  in  a  very  modest  tone,  'it  was  not 
fit  for  so  great  a  man  as  I  was,,  to  give  her  two  anas, 
and  she  hoped  that  I  and  the  '  chota  Sahib,'  (little 
lord)  would  give  her  a  rupee  each  !'  She  was  an 
extremely  pretty  litile'woman,  but  we  were  inexor- 
able; partly,  I  believe,  in  my  own  case  at  least, 
because  we  had  only  just  rupees  enough  to  take  us 
to  Cawnpoor,  and  to  pay  for  our  men's  provisions ; 
however,  I  gave  her  two  more  anas,  my  sole  re- 
maining stock  of  small  change." 

These  few  traits  will  do,  we  believe ;  but 
we  mttst  add  a  few  more,  to  let  the  reader 
fully  into  the  noble  humanity  and  genuine 
softness  of  this  man's  heart. 

"In  the  course  of  this  evening  a  fellow,  who 
said  he  was  a  gao-wala  brought  me  two  poor  little 
leverets,  which  he  said  he  had  just  found  in  a  field. 
They  were  quite  unfit  to  eat,  and  bringing  them 
was  an  act  of  cruelty  of  which  there  are  few  in- 
stances am^ong  the  Hindoos,  who  are  generally 
humane  to  wild  animals.  Jn  this- case,  on  my  scold- 
ing the  man  for  bringing  such  poor  little  things  from 
their  mother,  all  the  crowd  of  camel-drivers  and 
camp-followers,  of  whom  no  inconsiderable  number 
were  around  us,  expressed  great  satisfaction  and  an 
entire  concurrence  m  my  censure.  It  ended  in  the 
man  promising  to  take  them  back  to  the  very  spot 
(which  he  described)  where  he  had  picked  them  up, 
and  ill  njy  promising  him  an  ana  if  he  did  so.  To 
see  hi  in  keep  his  word  two  stout  waggoner's  boys 
immediately  volunteered  their  services,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  kept  him  to  his  contract. 

"  The  same  adviser  wanted  me  to  take  off  a  joint 
of  Cabul's  tail,  under  the  hair,  so  as  not  to  injure 
his  appearance.  '  It  was  known,'  he  said,  '  that  by 
how  much  the  tail  was  made  shorter,  so  much  the 
taller  the  horse  grew.'  I  said  '  I  could  not  believe 
that  God  gave  any  animal  a  limb  too  much,  or  one 
which  tended  to  its  disadvantage,  and  that  as  He 
had  made  my  horse,  so  he  should  remain.'  This 
speech,  such  as  it  was,  seemed  to  chime  in  wonder- 
fully with  the  feelings  of  most  of  my  hearers ;  and 
one  old  man  said,  that  'during  all  the  twenty-two 
years  that  the  English  held  the  country,  \ig  had  not 
heard  so  grave  and  godly  a  saying  from  any  of  them 
before.'  I  thought  of  Sancho  Panza  and  his  wise 
apophthegms! 

"  Our  elephants  were  receiving  their  drink  at  a 
well,  and  I  gave  the  largest  some  bread,  which, 
before  my  illness^  I  had  often  been  in  the  habit  of 
doing.  '  He  is  glad  to  see  you  again,'  observed  the 
goomashta,  and  1  certainly  was  much  struck  by  the 
calm,  clear,  attentive,  intelligent  eye  which  he  fixed 
on  me,  both  while  he  was  eating,  and  afterwards 
while  I  was  patting  his  trunk  and  talking  about  him. 
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lie  was,  he  said,  a  fine-tempered  l^east,  but  the  two 
others  were  '  great  rascals.'  One  of  them  hEtd  once 
almost  killed  his  keeper.  I  have  got  these  poor 
Beasts'  allowance  increased,  in  consideration  of  their 
long  march  ;  and  that  they  may  not  be  wronged, 
have  ordered  the  mohout  to  give  them  all  their  gram 
in  presence  of  a  sentry.  The  gram  is  made  up  in 
calies,  about  as  large  as  the  top  of  a  hat-box,  and 
haketl  on  an  earthen  pot.  Each  coptains  a  seer, 
and  sixteen  of  them  are  considered  as  sufficient  for 
one  day's  fogd  for  an  elephant  on  a  march.  The 
suwarree  elephant  had' only  twelve,  but  I  ordered 
him  the  full  allowance,  as  well  as  an  increase  to  the 
others.-.  If  they  knew  this,  they  would  indeed  be 

glad  to  see  me." 

"  The  morning  was  positively  cold,  and  the  whole 
scene,  with  the  exercise  of  the  march,  the  pictur- 
esque groups  of  men  and  animals  round  me, — the 
Ijracing  air,  the  singing  of  birds,  the  light  mist  hang- 
ing on  the  trees,  and  the' glistening  dew,  hadsome- 
thing  at  once  so  Oriental  and  so  English,*  I  have 
seldom  found  any  thing  belter  adapted  to  rai^e  a 
man's  animal  spirits,  arid  put  him  in  good  temper 
with  himself  and  all  the  world.  How  1  wish  those 
I  love  were  with  me  !  How  much  my  wife  would 
enjoy  this  sort  of  life,— its  exercise,  its  cleanliness, 
and  purity  ;  its  constant  occupation,  and  at  the  same 
lime  its  comparative  freedom  from  form,  care,  and 
vexation !  At  the  same  time  a  man  who  is  curious 
in  his  eating  had  better  not  come  here.  Lamb  and 
kid  {and  we  get  no  other  flesh)  nnost  people  would 
soon  tire  of.  The  only  fowls  which  are  attainable 
. are  as  tough  and  lean  as  can  be  desired;  and  the 
milk  and  butter  are  generally  seasoned  with  the 
never-failing  condiments  of  Hindostan — smoke  and 
soot.  These,  however,  are  matters  to  which  it  is 
not  difficult  to  become  reconciled ;  and  all  the  more 
serious  points  of  warmth,  shade,  cleanliness,  air, 
and  water,  are  at  this  season  nowhere  enjoyed  better 
than  in  the  spacious  and  well-contrived  ten^s,  the 
ample  means  of  transport,  the  fine  climate,  and 
fertile  regions  of  Northern  Hindostan.  Another 
time,  by  God's  blessitig,  I  will  not  be  jilone  in  this 
Eden  ;  yet  I  confess  that  there  are  few  people  whom 
I  greatly  wish  to  have  as  associates  in  such  a  jour- 
ney. It  is  only  a  wife,  or  a  friend  so  intimate  as  to 
be  quite  another  self,  whom  one  is  really  anxious  to 
be  with  one  while  travelling  through  a  new  country." 

Instead  of  wishing,  as  we  should  have  ex- 
pected a  Bishop  to -do,  to  move  in  the  digni- 
fied and  conspicuous  circle  at  the  seat  of 
Government,  it  is  interesting  to  find  this  ex- 
emplary person  actually  languishing  for  a 
more  retired  and  obscure  situation. 

"  Do  you  know,  dearest,  that  I  sometimes  think 
we  should  be  more  useful,  and  happier,  it  Cawn- 
poor  or  Benares,  not  Calcutta,  were  our  home?— 
My  visitfitions  would  be  .made  with  far  tnore  con- 
venience, the  expense  of  house  rent  would  be  less 
to  the  Company,  and  our  own  expenses  of  living 
would  be  reduced  very  considerably.  The  air,  even 
of  Cawnpoor,  is,  I  apprehend,  better  than  that  of 
Benoal,  and  that  of  Benares  decidedly  so.  1  he 
ereaTer  part  of  my  business  with  government  may 
be  done  as  well  by  letters  as  personal  mterviews; 
and,  if  the  Archdeacon  of  Calcutta  were  resident 
there,  it  seems  more  natural  that  the  Bishop  ot 
India  should  remain  in  the  centre  of  1"=  dj™?/''  "- 
The  only  objection  is  the  great  number  of  Chris  lans 
in  Calcutta,  and  the  consequent  probabihty  that  my 
preaching  is  more  useful  there  than  it  would  be  any 
w^cre  cl!e.  We  may  talk  these  points  over  when 
we  meet." 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  in 
the  book,  is  the  account  of  his  iiiterview  with 
a  learned  and  very  liberal  Brahmm  tn  GuzerAt, 
whom  he  understood  to  teach  a  far  purer  mo- 
rality than  is  usually  enjoined  by  his  brethren, 
,  _i-_  4„  ,r,^r,m-,nfor,annp  the  distinction  01 


We  can  now  afford,  however,  to  give  little 
more  than  the  introductory  narrative. 

"  About  eleven  o'clock  I  had  the  expected  visit 
from  Swaamee  Narain,  to  my  interview  wiih  whom 
I  had  looked  forward  with  an  anxiety  and  eagerness 
which,  if  he  had-  known  it,  would    perhaps  have 
flattered  him.     He  came  in  a  somewhat  different 
style  from  what  I  expected ;  having  with  him  nearly 
two  hundred  horsemen,  mostly  well-armed  with 
matchlocks  and  swords,  and  several  of  them  with 
coats  of  mail  and  spears.    Besides  them  he  had  a 
large  rabble  on  foot,  with  bows  and  arrows  ;  and 
when  I  considered  that  I  had  myself  more  than  fifty 
horse,  and  fifty  muskets  and  bayonets,  I  could  not 
help  smiling,  though  my  sensations  were  in  some 
degree  painful  and  humiliating,  at  the  idea  of  two 
religious  teachers   meeting   at   the   head  of  little 
armies  !  and  -filling  the  city,  which  was  the  scene 
of  their  interview,  with  the  rattling  of  quivers,  the 
clash  of  shields,  and  the  tramp  of  the  war-horse. 
Had  our  troops  been  opposed  to  each  other,  mine, 
though  less  numerous,  would  have  been  doubtless 
far  more  effective,  from  the  superiority  of  arms  and 
discipline.     But,  in  moral  grandeur,  what  a  differ- 
ence was  there  between  his  troop  and  mine  !    Mine 
neither  knew  me  nor  cared  for  me.    They  escorted 
me  faithfully,  and  would  have  defended  me  bravely, 
because  they  were  ordered  by  their  superiors  to  do 
so ;  and  as  they  would  have  done  for  any  other 
stranger  of  sufficient  worldly  rank  to  make  such 
attendance  usual.    The  guards  of  Swaaniee  Narain 
were  his  own  disciples  and  enthusiastic  admirers  ; 
men  who  had  voluntarily  repaired  to  hear  his  lea- 
sons,  who  now  took  a  pride  in  doing  him  honour, 
and  who  would,  cheerfully  fight,  to  the  last  drop  of 
blood  rather  than  suffer  a  fringe  of  his  garment  to 
be  handled  roughly.    In  the  parish  of  Hodnet  there 
were  once  perhaps  a  few  honest  countrymen  who 
felt  something  like  this  for  me ;  but  how  long  a  time 
must  elapse  before  any  Christian  teacher  in  India 
can  hope  to  be  thus  loved  and  honoured ! 

"  After  the  usual  mutual  compliments,  I  said  that 
I  had  heard  much  good  of  him,  and  the  good  doc- 
trine which  he  preached  among  the  poor  people-of 
Guzerat,  and  that  I  greatly  desired  his  acquaint- 
ance; that  I  regretted  that  I  knew  Hindostanee  so 
imperfectly,  but  that  I  should  be  very  glad,  so  far 
as  my  knowledge  of  the  language  allowed,  and  by 
the  interpretation  of  friends,  to  learn  what  he  be- 
lieved on  religious  matters,  and  to  tell  liim  what  I 
myself  believed  ;  and  that  if  he  would  come  aiid  see 
me  at  Kairah,  where  we  should  have  more  leisure, 
I  would  have  a  tent  pitched  for  him  and  treat  him 
like  a  brother.  I  said  this,  because  I  was  very 
earnestly  desirous  of  getting  him  a  copy  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  I  had  none  with  me,  in  the 
Nagree  character,  and  persuading  him  to  read 
them  ;  and  because  I  had  some  fiirther  hopes  of 
inducing  him  to  go  with  me  to  Bombay,  where  I 
hoped  that,  by  conciliatory  treatment,  and  the 
conversations  to  which  I  might  introduce  him  with 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  established  in  that 
neighbourhood,  I  might  do  him  more  good  than  I 
could  otherwise  hope.  '. 

"I  saw  that  both  he,  and,  still  more,  his  disnples, 
were  highly  pleased  by  the  invitation  which  I  gave 
him  ;  but  he  said,  in  reply,  that  his  life  was  one  of 
very  little  leisure ;  that  he  had  five  thousand  disciples 
now  attending  on  his  preaching  in  the  neighbouring 
villages,  and  nearly  fifty  thousand  m  different  parts 
of  Guzerat ;  that  a  great  number  of  the.se  were  to 
assemble  together  in  the  course  of  next  week,  on 
occasion  of  his  brother's  son  coming  of  age  to  re- 
ceive the- Brahminical  siring;  but  that  it  i  stiiid 
long  enough  in  the  neighbourhood  to  allow  him  to 
get  this  engagement  over,  he  would  gladly  come 
again  to  see  me.  '  In  the  meantime,  I  said,,  have 
vou  any  objection  to  communicate  some  part  ot 
your  doctrine  now?'  It  was  evidently  what  he 
came  td  do;  and  his  disciples  very  visibly  exuiied 
in  the  opportunity  of  his  perhaps  converting  me. 
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The  conference  ia  too  long  to  extract,  but 
it  is  very  curioos ;  though  the  result  fell  some- 
thing short  of  what  the  worthy  Bishop,  in  the 
zeal  of  his  benevolence,  had  anticipated. — 
We  should  now  leave  the  subject  of  the  au- 
thor's personal  character ;  but  it  shines  out  so 
strongly  in  ihe  account  of  the  sudden. death 
of  one  of  his  English  friends  and  fellow-tra- 
vellers, that  we  cannot  refrain  from  gratifying 
our  readers  and  ourselves  "with  one  other  ex- 
tract. Mr.  Slowe,  the  individual  alluded  to, 
died  after  a  short  illness  at  Dacca.  The  day 
after  his  burial,  the  Bishop  writes  to  his  wife 
as  follows : — 

"  Sincerely  as  I  have  mourned,  and  do  mourn 
him  continually,  the  moment  perhaps  at  which  I 
fek  his  loss  most  keenly  was  on  my  return  to  this 
house.  I  had  always  after  airings,  or  other  short 
absences,  been  accustomed  to  run  up  immediately 
to  his  room  to  ask  about  his  medicines  and  his 
nourishment,  to  findif  hfe  had  wanted  any  thing 
during  my  absence,  and  to  tell  him  what  I  had  seen 
and  heard.  And  now,  as  I  went  up  stairs,  I  felt 
most  painfully  that  the  object  of  my  solicitude  was 
gone,  and  that  there  was  nobody  now  to  derive 
comfort  or  help  from  my  coming,  or  whose  eyes 
would  faintly  sparkle  as  I  opened  the  door. 

"  It  will  be  long  before  I  forget  the  guilelessness 
of  his  nature,  the  interest  which  he  felt  and  ex- 
pressed in  all  the  beautiful  and  sequestered  scenery 
which  w'e  passed  through ;  hie  anxiety  to  be  useful 
to  me  in  any  way  which  I  could  point  out  to  him, 
(he  was  indeed  very  useful,)  and  above  all,  the  un- 
affiscted  pleasure  which  he  took  in  discussing  reli- 
gious subjects  ;  his  diligence  in  studying  the  Bible, 
and  the  fearless  humanity  with  which  he  examined 
the  case,  and  administered  to  the  wants,  of  nine 
poor  Hindoos,  the  crew  of  a  salt-barge,  whom,  as 
I  mentioned  in  my  Journal,  we  found  lying  sick 
together  of  a  jungle  fever,  unable  to  leave  the  place 
vvhere  they  lay,  and  unaided  by  the  neighbouring 
villagers.  I  then  little  thought  how  soon  he  in  his 
turn  would  require  the  aid  he  give  so  cheerfully." 

On  the  day  after,  he  writes  in  these  terms 
to  Miss  Stowe,  the  sister  of  his  departed 
friend :  — 

"  With  a  heavy  heart,  my  dear  Miss  Stowe,,  I 
send  you  the  enclosed  keys.  How  to  offer  you 
consolaiion  in  your  present  griqf,  I  know  not ;  for 
by  my  own  deep  sense  of  the  loss  of  an  excellent 
friend,  I  know  how  much  heavier  must  be  your 
burden.  Separation  of  one  kind  or  another  is,  in- 
deed, one  oi'  the  most  frequent  trials  to  which 
affectionate  hfiarts  are  exposed.  And  if  you  can 
only  regard  your  brother  as  removed  for  his  own 
advantage  to  a  distant  country,  you  will  find,  per- 
haps, some  of  that  misery  alleviated  under  which 
l^ou  are  now  suffering.  Had  you  remained  in  Eng- 
and  when  he  came  out  hither,  you  would,  have 
been,  for  a  time,  divided  no  less  effectually  than 
you  are  now.  The  difference  of  hearing  from  him 
is  almost  all;  and  though  you  now  have  not  that 
comfort,  yet  even  without  hearing  frohi  him  you 
may  be  well  persuaded  (which  there  you  could  not 
always  have  been)  that  he  is  well  and  happy  ;  and, 
above  all,  you  may  be  persuaded,  as  yourdear  bro- 
ther was  moat  fully  in  his  time  of  severest  suffering, 
that  God  never  smites  his  children  in  vain,  or  out 
of  cruelty. 

"  So  long  as  you  choose  to  remain  with  us,  we 
will  be,  to  our  power,  a  sister  and  a  brother  to  you. 
And  it  may  be  worth  your  consideration  whether, 
in  your  present  state  of  health  and  spirits,  a  jour- 
ney, in  my  wife's  society,  will  not  be  better  for  you 
than  a  dreary  voyage  home.  But  this  is  a  point 
on  which  you  must  decide  for  yourself;  I  would 
scarcely  venture  to  advise,  far  less  dictate,  where  I 
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am  only  anxious  to  serve.  In  rny  dear  Emily  yo.u 
will  already  have  had  a  most  affectionate  and  sen- 
sible counsellor." 

We  dare  not  venture  on  any  part,  either  of 
the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  antiquities,  or 
of  the  persons  and  presentations  at  the  several 
native  courts.  But  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
recommending,  thein  as  by  far  the  best  and 
most  interesting,  in  both  sorts,  that  we  have 
ever  met  with.  The  account  of  his  journey- 
ings  and  adventures  in  the  mountain  region  at 
the  foot  of  the  Himalaya  is  peculiarly  striking, 
from  the  affecting  resemblance  the  author  is 
continually  tracing  to  the  scenery  of  his  be- 
loved England,  his  more  beloved  Wales,  or 
his  most  beloved  Hodnet ! ,  Of  the  natives; 
in  all  their  orders,  he  is  a  most  indulgent  and 
liberal  judge,  as  well  as  a  very  exact  observer. 
He  estimates  their  civilisation  higher,  we 
think,  than  any  other  traveller  who  has  given 
an  account  of  them,  and  is  very  much  strack 
with  the  magnificence  of  their  archilectnrq — 
though  very  sceptical  as  to  the  high  antiquify 
to  which  some  of  its  finest  specimens  pretend. 
We  cannot  afford  to  give  any  of  thfe  splendid 
and  luminous  descriptions  in  which  the  work 
abound^.     In  a  private  letter  he  says, — 

"  I  had  heard  much  of  the  airy  and  gaudy  style 
of  Oriental  architecture  ;  a  notion,  I  .ipprehend, 
takeri  from  that  of  China  only,  since  solidity,  solem- 
nity, and  a  richness  of  ornament,  so  well  managed 
as  not  to  interfere  with  solemnity,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  all  the  ancient  buildings  which  1  have 
met  with  in  this  country.  1  recollect  no  correspond- 
ing pans  of  Windsor  at  all  equal  to  the  entrance 
01  the  castle  of  Delhi  and  its  marble  hall  of  au- 
dience ;  and  even  Delhi  fallS  very  short  of  Agra  in 
situation,  in  majesty  of  outline,  in  size,  and  the 
costliness  and  beauty  of  its  apartments." 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  his  opinion 
of  the  people,  which  follows  in  the  same  letter 

"  Of  the  people,  so  far  as  their  natural  character 
is  concerned,  I  nave  been  led  to  form,  on  the  whole, 
a  very  favourable  opinion.  They  have,  unhappily, 
many  of  the  vices  arising  froni  slavery,  from  an  un- 
settled state  of  society,  and  immoral  and  erroneous 
systems  of  religion.  But  they  are  men  of  high  and 
gallant  courage,  courteous,  intelligent,  and  most 
eager  after  knowledge  and  improvement,  with  a  re- 
markable aptitude  for  the  abstract  sciences,  geome- 
try, astronomy,  &c.,  and  for  the  imitative  arts, 
painting  and  sculpture.  They  are  sober,  indus- 
trious, dutiful  to  their  parents,  and  affectionate  to 
their  children,  of  tempers  almost  uniformly  gentle 
and  patient,  and  more  easily  affected  by  kindness 
and  attention  to  their  wants  and  feehngs  than  almost 
any  men  whom  I  have  met  with.  Their  faults 
seem  to  arise  from  the  hateful  superstitions  to  which 
they  are  subject,  and  the  unfavourable  stale  of 
society  in  which  they  are  placed. 

"  More  has  been  done,  and  more  successfully,  to 
obviate  these  evils  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay, 
than  in  any  part  of  India  which  I  have  yet  visited, 
through  the  wise  and  liberal  policy  of  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone  ;  to  whom  this  side  of  the  Peninsula  is  also 
indebted  for  some  very  important  and  efficient  im- 
provements in  the  administration  of  justice,  and 
who,  both  in  amiable  temper  and  manners,  exien- 
sive  and  various  information,  acute  good  sense, 
energy,  and  application  to  business,  is  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men,  as  he  is  quite  the  most 
popular  governor,  that  I  have  fallen  in  with." 

The  following  is  also  very  important;  and 
gives  more  new  and  valuable   information 
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than  many  pretending  volumes,  by  men  who 
nave  been  half  their  lives  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  relate  : — 

.  "  Of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  goverhed,  I  have,  as  y.et,  haidiv 
seen  enough  to  form  an  opinion.  I  have  seen 
enoagh,  however  tojfind  that  the  customs,  the 
habits,  »nd  prejudices  of  the  former  are  much  mis- 
understood in  England.  We  have  all  heard,  for 
insiance,  of  the  humanity  of  the  Hindoos  towards 
brute  creatures,  their  horror  of  animal  food,  &c. : 
and  you  may  be,  periiaps,  as  much  surprised  as  I 
was,  to  hnd  that  those  who  can  afford  it  are  hardly 
less  carnivorous  than  ourselves;  that  even  the 
purest  Brahmins  are  allowed  to  eat  mutton  and 
,  venison  ;  that  fish  is  permitted  to  many  castes,  and 
pork  10  many  others  j  and  that,  though  they  con- 
sider it  a  grievous  crime  to  kill  acow  or  bullock 
for  the  purpose  of  eating,  yet  they  treat  their  draft 
oxen,  no  less  ihan  their  horses,  with  a  degree  of 
barbarous  severity  which  would  turn  an  English 
hackriey  coachman  sick.  Nor  have  their  reUo-ious 
prejudices,  and  the  unchangeableness  of  their  habits 
been  less  exaggerated.  Some  of  the  best  informed 
of  their  nation,  with  whom  I  have  conversed,  assure 
me  that  half  iheir  most  remarkable  customs  of  civil 
and  domesiic  life  are  borrowed  from  their  Mahom- 
medan  conquerors  ;  and  at  present  there  is  an  ob- 
vious and  increasing  disposition  to  imitate  the  Eng- 
ush  in  every  thing,  which  has  already  led  to  very 
remarkable'  changes,  and  will,  probably,  to  still 
fflore  imporiani.  i  The  wealthy  natives  now  all 
aiiect  to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corin- 
thian pillars,  and  filled  with  English  furniture.  They 
drive  the  best  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages 
in  Calcutta.  Many  of  them  speak  Englisli  fluently, 
and  are  tolerably  read  in  English  literature;  and 
the  children  of  one  of  our  frieil3s  I  saw  one  day 
dressed  in  jackets  and  trousers,  with  round  hats, 
shoes  and  stockings.  In  the  Bengalee  newspapers, 
of  which  there  are  two  or  three,  politics  are  can- 
vassed, with  a  bias,  as  I  am  told,  inclining  to  Whig'- 
gism  ;  and  one  of  their  leading,  men  gave  a  great 
dinner  not  long  since  in  honour  of  the  Spanish  Revo- 
lution. Among  the  lower  orders  the  same  feeling 
shows  itself  more  beneficially,  in  a  growing  neg- 
lect of  casfe — in  not  merely  a  willingness,  but  an 
anxiety,  to  send  their  children  to  our  schools,  and 
a  desire  to  learn  and  speak  English,,  which,  if 
prbperly  encouraged,  might,  T  verily  believe,  in 
fifty  years'  time,  make  ow  language  what  the^ 
Oordoo,  or  court  and  camp  language  of  the  country 
(the  Hindostanee),  is  at  present.  And  though  in- 
stances of  actual  conversion  to  Christianity  are,  as 
-yet,  very  uncommon,  yet  the  number  of  children, 
both  rriale  and  female,  who  are  now  receiving  a  sort 
of  Christian  education,  reading  the  Newj  Testa- 
ment, repealing  the  Lord's  Prayer  and  Command- 
ments,, and  all  with  the  consent,  or  at  least  without 
the  censure,  of  their  parents  or  spiritual  guides, 
have  increased,  during  the  last  two  years,  to  an 
amount  which  astonishes  the  old  European  resi- 
dents, who  were  used  to  tremble  at  the  name  of  a 
Missionary,  and  shrink  from  the  common  duties  of 
Christianity,  lest  they  should  give  offence  to  their 
heathen  neighbours.  So  far  from  thatbeing a  con- 
sequence of  the^eal  which  has  been  lately  shown, 
inany  of  the  Brahmins  themselves  express  admira- 
tion of  the  morality  of  the  Gospel,  and  profess  to 
entertain  i  better  opinion  of  the  English  since  they 
have  fourid  that  they  tod  have  a  religion  and  a  Shas- 
ter.  All  that  seems  necessary  for  the  best  efl^ects 
to  follow  is,  to  let  things  lake  their  course  ;  to  make 
the  Missionaries  discreet ;  to  keep  the  government 
as  it  now  is,  strictly  neuter ;  and  to  place  our  confi- 
dence in  a  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in 
making  ourselves  really  useful  to  ihe  temporal  as 
well  as"  spiritual  interests  of  the  people  among  whom 
we  live.  ' 

'.'  In  all  these  points  tjiere  is,  indeed,  great  room 
for  improvement  :  But  I  Ao  not  by  any  means  as- 
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sent  to. the  piotiires  of  depravity  and  general  worth- 
lessness  which  some  have  drawn  of  ihe  Hindoos 
1  hey  are  decidedly,  by  nature,  a  mild,  pleasing, 
and  intelhgent  race;  sober,  parsimonious,  and, 
where  an  object  is  held  out  to  them,  most  indus- 
trious and  persevermg.  But  the  magistrates  and 
lawyers  all  agree  that  in  no  country  are  lying  and 
perjury  so  common,  and  so  little  regarded  ;  and 
notwithslandmg  the  apparent  mildness  of  their  man- 
nprs,  the  criminal  calendar  is  generally  as  full  as  in 
Ireland,  with  gang-robberies,  setting  fire  to  build- 
ings stacks  (Stc;  and  the  number  of  children  who 
are  decoyed  aside  and  murdered,  for  the  sake  of 
their  ornaments.  Lord  Amherst  assures  me,  is 
dreadful." 

We  may  add  the  following  direct  testimony 
on  a  pomt  of  some  little  curiosity,  which  has 
been  alternately  denied  and  exaggerated  : 

_  "  At  Broach  is  one  of  those  remarkable  institu- 
tions which  have  made  a  good  deal  of  noise  in  Eu- 
rope, as  instances  of  Hindoo  benevoleijce  to  inferior 
animals.  I  mean  hospitals  for  sick  and  infirm 
beasts,  birds,  and,  insects.  I  was  not  -able  to  visit 
it ;  but  Mr.  Corsellis  described  it  as  a  very  dirty 
and  neglected  place,  which,  though  it  has  consider- 
able endowments  in  land,,  only  serves  to  enrich 
the  Brahmins  who  manage  it.  They  have  really 
animals  of  several  different  kinds  there,  not  only 
those  which  are  accoiinted  sacred  by  the  Hindoos, 
as  monkeys,  peacocks,  &c.,  but  horses,  dogs,  and 
cats ;  and  they  have  also,  in  little  boxes,  an  assort- 
ment of  lice  and  fleas  !  It  is  not  true,  however, 
that  they  feed  those  pensioners  on  the  flesh  of  beg- 
gars hired  for  the  purpQSe.  -  The  Brahmins  say  thai 
these  insects,  as  well  as  the  other  inmates  of  their 
infirmary,  are  fed  with  vegetables  only,  such  as 
rice,  &c.  How  the  insects  thrive,  I  did  not  hear  ; 
but  the  old  horses  and  dogs,  nay  the  peacocks  and 
apes,  are  allowed  to  starve  ;  and  the  only  creatures 
said  to  be  in  any  tolerable  plight  are  some  mlich 
cows,  which  may  be  kept  from  other  motives  than 
charity." 

He  adds  afterwards, — 

"I  have  not  been  led  to  beheve  that  our  Govern- 
ment is  generally  popular,  or  advancing  towards 
popularity.  It  is,  perhaps,  impossible  that  we  should 
be  so  in  any  great  degree ;  yet  I  really  think  there 
are  some  causes  of  discontent  which  it  is  in  our 
own  power,  and  which  it  is_our  duty  to  remove  or 
diminish.  One  of  these  is  the  distgnce  and  haugh- 
tiness with  which  a  very  large,  proportion  of  the 
civil  and  military  servants  of  the  Company  treat 
the  upper  and  middhng  class  of  natives..  Against 
iheir  mixing  much  with  us  in  society,  there  are  cer- 
tainly many  hindrances  ;  though  even  their  objec 
lion  to  eating  with  us  might,  so  far  as  the  Mussul 
mans  are  concerned,  I  think,  be  conquered  by  any 
popular  man  in  the  upper  provinces,  who  madethe 
attempt  in  a  right  vvay.  But  there  are  some  of  our 
amusements,  such  as  private  theatrical  entertain 
ments  and  the  sports  of  the  field,  in  which  they 
would  be  dehghted  to  share,  and  invitations  to  which 
Would  be  regarded  by  them  as  extremely  flatteringj 
if  they  were  not,  perhaps  with  some  reason,  voted 
bores,  and  treated  accordingly.  The  French,  under 
Perron  and  Des  Boignes,  who  in  more  serious  mai- 
lers left  a  very  bad  hame  behind  them,  had,  in  ihis 
particular,  a  great  advantage  over  us  ;  and  the  easy 
and  friendly  intercourse  in  which  they  lived  with 
natives  of  rank,, is  still  often  regretted  in  Agra  and 
the  Dpoah.  This  is  not  all,  however.  The  foolish 
pride  of  the  English  absolutely  leads  them  to  set  at 
nought  the  inj'unctions  of  their  own  Government 
The  Tussildars,  _for  instance,  or  principal  active 
officers  of  revenue,  ought,  by  an  order  of  council, 
to  have  chairs  always  ofi^ered  them  in  the  presence 
of  their  European  superiors;  and  the  same,  by  the 
standing  orders  of  the  army,  should  be  done  to  tno 
Soubahdars.  Yet  there  are  hardly  p«;c  collectors  in 
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India  who  observe  the  former  etiquette :  and  the 
hitter,  which  was  fifteen  years  ago  never  omiited 
in  the  army,  is  now  completely  in  disuse.  At  ihe 
same  time,  the  regulations  of  which  I  speak  are 
known  to  every  Tussildar  and  Soubahdar  in  India, 
and  they  feel  themselves  iggrieved  every  time 
•hese  civilities  are  neglected.  ' 

Of  the  state  of  the  Schools,  and  of  Education 
in  general,  he  speaks  rather  favourably ;  and 
is  very  desirous  that,  without  any  direct  at- 
tempt at  conversion,  the  youth  should  be  ge- 
nerally exposed  to  the  humanising  influence 
of  the  New  Testament  morality,  by  the  gene- 
ral introduction  of  that  holy  book,  as  a  lesson 
book  in  the  schools;,  a  matter  to  which  he 
states  positively  that  the  natives,  and  even 
their  Brahminical  pastors,  have  no  sort  of  ob- 
jection. Talking  of  a  female  school,  lately 
established  at  Calcutta,  under  the  charge  of  a 
very  pious  and  discreet  lady,  he  observes,  that 
"Rhadacant  Deb,  one  of  the  wealthiest  natives 
in  Calcutta,  and  regarded  as  the  most  austere 
and  orthodox  of  the  worshippers  of  the  Ganges, 
bade,  some  time  since,  her  pupils  go  on  and 
prosper;  and  added,  that  'if  they  practised 
the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  well  as  they  re- 
peated it,  he  would  choose  all  the  handmaids 
for  his  daughters,  and  his  wives,  from  the 
English  school.' " 

He  is  far  less  satisfied  virith  the  administra- 


tion of  Justice ;  especially  in  the  local  or  dis- 
trict courts,  called  Adawlut,  which  thr  costli- 
ness and  intricacy  of  the  proceedings,  and  the 
needless  introduction  of  the  Persian  language, 
have  made  sources  of  great  practical  oppres- 
sion, and  objects  of  general  execration  through- 
out the  country.  "At  the  Bombay  Presidency 
Mr.  Elphinstone  has^  discarded  the  Persian, 
and  appointed  every  thing  to  be  done  in  the 
ordinary  language  of  the  place. 

And  here  we  areafraid  we  must  take  leave 
of  this  most  instructive  and  delightful  publi- 
cation ;  which  we  confidently  recommend  to 
our  reiiders,  not  only  as  more  likely  to  amiise 
them  than  any  book  of  travels  with  which  we 
are  acquainted,  but  as  calculated  to  enlighten 
their  understandings,  and  to  touch  their  hearts 
with  a  purer  flame  than  they  generally  catch 
from  most  professed  works  of  philosophy  or 
devotion.  It  sets  before  us,  in  every  page, 
the  most  engaging  example  of  devotion  to 
God  and  good-will  to  man ;  and,  touching  every 
object  with  the  light  of  a  clear  judgment  and 
a  pure  heart,  exhibits  the  rare  spectacle  of  a 
work  written  by  a  priest  upon  religious  creeds 
and  establishments,  without  a  shade  of  in- 
tolerance; and  bringing  under  review  the 
characters  of  a  vast  multitude  of  eminent  in- 
dividuals, without  one  trait  either  of  sarcasm 
or  adulation. 


(©ttober,.  1824.) 
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These  are  very  amiable  books : — and,  be- 
sides it.he  good  sentiments  they  contain,  they 
are  very  plea^ng  specimens  of  a  sort  of  travel- 
writing,  -19  w^icjj  we  have  often  regretted 
that  so  few  af  thflse  wjio  roam  loose  about  the 
world  will  now.cpfldesaejid — we  mean  a  brief 
■and  simple  nptice.pfw; hat-* person  of  ordinary 
information  ..and  #omn)on,Beae\bility  may  see 
and  feel  in  pas,E)ng  thfaugh  a  .new  country, 
which; he -.visits  .wifhpjit  any  i^ajn^d  prepara- 
tion,, anjittstyersee  without  any  p^rt}qiji?ir  ob- 
ject. 'aHiere  am  individHals,  no,,4ptt'bt,  wjho 
travel  .to  bettej  .purpose,  arid  ..collect  mai^e 
weighty  informations—exploring,  -anpl  ;r^cord- 
ing  as  Ihej  go,  -aficeTding  to  *hejr  .sevei-Eyl 
habil*  and  .meapures  of  learning,  the  mineral- 
ogy,  fintiquities,  or  .stfltistioB  of  t,l;ie'4i,ffei'ent 
regions  they  survey,.  But  the  greater  part, 
even  .of  inielligenl  WTanderere,  ,are  neither  gp 
ambttisjus  in  Hheir. designs,  nor  si)  industrioiog 
in  their  eyecutjon^j^.'^nd,  as  mpst  ^f  tj^ose 
who  ttavSl  for  pl§a8\ire.,  and  find  rfea^s^te  iiji 
travelliiig,  are  loun(l  ,to  decline  %qpe  tajSke, 
whichjmi^t  enrol  ihem  among  the^^nlrifcu- 
tors  to  .science,  while  (they  turnejl  jail  their 
movements  into  pccasioiis  of  laboriwe  study, 
it  seems  reasonable  to  thjnk  that  a  ili,yely  and, 
-  wccinct  .acooBiit  .flf  .wji^t  ,act.uallj  4(le];igbtqd 


them,  will  be  more  generally  agreeable  than 
a  digest  of  the  information  they  might  have 
acquired.  We  would  by  no  means  undervalue 
the  researches  of  more  learned  and  laborious 
persons,  especially  in  countries  rarely  Visited : 
But,  for  common  readers,  their  discussions 
require  too  much  previous  knowledge,  and 
too  painful  an  effort  of  attention.  They  are 
not  books  of  travelsj  in  short,  but  woiks  of 
science  and  philosophy ;  and  as  the  principal 
delight  of  travelling  consists  in  the  impressioiis 
which  we  receive,  almost  passively,  from  the 
presentment  of  new  objects,  and  the  reilec- 
jt\om  to  which  they  spontaneously  give  rise, 
,so  (^e  snost  delightful  books  of  travels  should 
he  tshpse  tjiiat  give  us  back  those  impressions 
in  t^eir  fi.v/S:t.  fteshness  and  simplioityj  and  ex- 
cite .us  to  ifolipsv  out  the  train  of  feelings  and 
refleetjon  inW  .w|jich  they  lead  us,  by  the  di- 
rect and  jUnpretendiiig  manner  in  which  they 
,are  igug^esfed.  J?y;ai|raing  too  ambitiously  at 
instrjictio,n  jaiid  .resesnqfe,  tjiis  charm  is  lost ; 
jand  w^e  ^ften  plose  ^e,se  .qopious  dissertations 
and  ,det?iils,,  needlessly  iigesf.eA  in  the  form 
,of  a  jomrnal,  without  jbaiving  .Ijljie  least  idea 
how  ;ice,,qr  ,,a;iy  .other  ordinary  per^n,  would 
_^aiXe|t^it;a3,(;$|mpanionB  of  tlie ']qii,rt\e5fe=-tho- 
TOiiiighly  oonviinfie(d,  fiert^itiilj;  tna-I  »x'  Bho»Jd 
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not  have  occupied  ourselves  as  the  writers 
before  us  seem  to  have  been,  occupied :  and 
pretty  well  satisfiedj  after  all,  that  they  them- 
selves were  not  so  occupied  during  the  most 
agreeable  hours  of  their  wanderings,  and  had 
omitted  in  their  books  what  they  would  most 
frequently  recall  in  their  moments  of  enjoy- 
ment and  leisure. 

Nor  are  these  records  of  superficial .  obser- 
vation to  be  disdained  as  productive  of  enter- 
tainment onlyj  or  altogether  barren  of  instruc- 
tion. Very  often  the  surface  presents  all  that 
is  really  worth  considering — or  all  that  we  are 
capable  of  understanding ; — and  our  observer, 
we  are  taking  it  for  granted,  is,  though  no 
great  philosopher,  an  iritelligent  and  educated 
man — looking  curiously  at  all  that  presents 
itself,  and  making  such  passing  inquiries  as 
may  satisfy  a  reasonable  curiosity,  without 
greatly  disturbing  his  indolence  or  delaying 
his  progress.  Many  themes  of  reflection  and 
topics  of  interest  will  be  thus  suggested,  which 
more  elaborate  and  exhausting  discussions 
would  have  strangled  in  the  birth — while,  in 
the  variety  and  brevity  of  the  notices  which 
such  a  scheme  of  writing  implies,  the  mind 
of  the  reader  is  not  only  more  agreeably  ex- 
cited, but  is  furnished^  in  the  long  run,  with 
more  materials  for  thinking,  and  solicited  to 
more  hvely  reflections,  than  by  any  quantity 
of  exact  knowledge  on  plants,  stones,  ruins, 
manufactures,  or  history. 

Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  merit  and  the 
charm  of  the  volumes  before  us.  They  place 
us  at  once  by  the  side  of  the  author — arid 
bring  before  our  eyes  and  minds  the  scenes 
he  fias  passed  through,  and  the  feelings  they 
su^ested.  In  this  last  particular,  indeed,  we 
are  entirely  at  his  mercy;  and  we  are  afraid 
he  sometimes  makes  rather  an* unmerciful 
use  of  his  power.  It  is  one  of  the  hazards 
(5f  this  way  of  writing,  that  it  binds  us  up  in 
the  strictest  intimacy  and  closest  companion- 
ship with  the  author.  Its  attraction  is  iri  its 
direct  personal  sympathy — and  its  danger  in 
the  temptation  it  holds  out  to  abuse  it.  It, 
enables  us  to  share  the  grand  spectacles  with 
which  the  traveller  is  delighted— but  compels 
us  in  a  nianner  to  shai-ealso  in  the  sentiments 
with  which  he  is  pleased  to  cpnnect  them. 
For  the  privilege  of  seeing  with  his  eyes,  we 
must  generally  renounce  that  of  using  our 
own  judgment  —  and  submit  to  adopt  im- 
plicitly the  tone  of  feeling  which  he  has  found 
most  congenial  with  the  scene. 

On  the  present  occasion,  we  must  say,  the 
reader,  on  the  whole,  has  been  fortunate. 
The  author,  though  an  officer  in  the  Kipg's 
sei-vice,  and  not  without  professional  predi- 
lections, is,  generally  speaking,  a  speculative, 
sentimental,  saintly  sort  of  person— with  a 
taste  for  the  picturesque,- a  singularly  poeti- 
cal cast  of  diction,  and  a  mind  deeply  imbued 
with  principles  of  philanthropy  and  habits  of 
afifection :— And  if  there  is  something  of  fa- 
daise  now  and  then  in  his  sentiments,  and 
something  of  affectation  in  his  style,  it  is  no 
more  than  we  can  easily  forgive,  in  con- 
•ideration  of  his  brevity,  his  amiableness,  and 
rariety. 
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"  The  "  Sketches  of  India,"  a  loose-printed 
octavo  of  850  p^es,  is.  the  least  interesting 
perhaps  of  the  two  volumes  now  before  us — 
though  sufficiently  marked  with  all  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  author.  It  may  be  as 
well  to  let  him  begin  at  the  beginning. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  July  ihe  10th,  1818,  our 
vessel  dropped  anchor  in  Madras  Roads,  after  a  fine 
run  of  three  months  and  ten  days  from  the  Mother- 
bank.; — flow  changed  the  scene!  how  great  the 
contrast ! — Ryde,  and  its  little  snug  dwellings,  with 
slated  or  thatched  roofs,  its  neat  gardens,  its  green 
and  sloping  shores.  —  Madras  and  its  naked  fort, 
noble-looking  buildings,  tail  columns,  lofty  veran- 
dahs, and  terraced  roofs.  The  city,  large  and 
crowded,  on  a  flat  site ;  a  low  sandy  beach,  and  a 
foaming  surf.  The  roadstead,  <Aere,  alive  with 
beautiful  yachts,  light  vfherries,  and  tight-built 
fishing  barks.  Here,  black,  shapeless  Massoolah 
boats,  with  their  naked  crews,  singing  the  same 
w?ild  (yet  not  uiipleasitig)  air,  to  which,  for  ages, 
the  dangerous  surf  they  fearlessly  ply  over  has'  been 
rudely  responsive. 

"  I  shall  never  forget  the  sweet  and  strange  sen- 
sations which,  as  I  went  peacefully  forward,  tne  new 
objects  in  nature  excited  in  my  bosom.  The  rich 
broad-leaved  plantain;  the  gracefully  drobping 
bamboo;  the  cocoa  nut,  with  that  mat-like-lodking 
binding  for  every  branch ;  the  brapches  themselves 
waving  with  a  feathery  motion  in  the  vi^iiid  ;  the 
bare  lofty  trunk  and  fan-leaf  of  the  tall  palm  ;  the 
slender  and  elegp!nt  stem  of  the  areca ;  the  large 
aloes;  the -prickly  pear;  the  stately  banian  with 
drop-branches,  here  fibrous  and  pliant,  there  strong 
and  columnar,  supporting  its  giant  arms,  andform- 
ing  around  the  parent  stem  a  grove  of  beauty  ;  and 
among  these  wonders,  birds,  all  strange  in  plumage 
and  in  note,  save  the  parroquet(at  home,  the  lady's 
pet-bird  in  a  gilded  cage),  here  spreading  his  bright 
green  wings  in  happy  fearless  flight,  and  giving  Tiia 
natural  and  untaught  scream. 

"  It  was  late  and  dark  when  we  reached  Poona- 
mallee  ;  and  during  the  latter  part  of  our  march  we 
had  heavy  rain.  We  found  no  fellow-countryman 
to  welcome  us:  But  the  mess-room  was  open  and 
lighted,  a  table  laid,  and  a  crowd  of  smart,  roguish- 
looking  natives,  seemed  waiting  our  arrival  to  seek 
service. — Drenched  to  the  skin,  without  changes  of 
linen,  or  any  bedding,  we  sat  down  to  the  repast 
provided  ;  and  it  wniiTd  have  been  difficult  to  have 
found  in  India,  perhaps,  at  the  mo'meijt,  a  more 
cheerful  parly  than  ours. — Four  or  five  clean-look- 
ing natives,  in  white  dresses,  with  red  or  white 
turbans,  ear-rings  of  gold,  or  with  emerald  drops, 
and  large  silver  signet  rings  on  their  fingers,  crowded 
round  each  chair,  and  watcbed  our  every  glance,  to 
anticipate  our  wishes.  Curries,  vegetables,  and 
fruits,  all  new  to  us,  were  tasted  and  pronounced 
upon  ;  and  after  a  meal,  of  which  every  one  seemed 
to  partake  with  grateful  good  humour,  we  lay  down 
forthe  night.  Oneattendantbroughtasmall carpet, 
another  a  mat,  others  again  a  sheet  or  counterpane, 
till  all  were  provided  with  something ;  and  thus 
closed  our  first  evening  in  India.  —  The  morning 
scene  was  very  ludicrous.  Here,  a  barber  uncalled 
(or,  was  shaving  a  man  as  he  still  lay  dozing !  there, 
another  was  cracking  the  joints  of  a  man  half 
dressed;  here  were  twoservants,  one  pouring  water 
on,  the  other  washirig,  a  Saheb's  hands.  In  spite 
of  my  efforts  to  prevent  them,  two  well-dressed 
men  were  washing  my  feet ;  and  near  me  was  a 
lad  dexterously  putting  on  the  clothes  of  a  sleepy 
brother  officer,  as  if  he  had  been  an  infant  under 
his  care  ! — There  was  much  in  all  this  to  amuse 
the  mind,  and  a  great  deal,  I  confess,  to  pam  the 
heart  of  a  free-born  Englishman." 

Sketches  of  India,  pp.  3 — 10. 

With  all  this  profusion  of  attendance,  the 
march  of  a  British  officer  in  Indik  seems  a 
matter  rather  of  luxury  than  fatigue. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


"  Marching  in  this  country  is  certainly  pleasant ; 
although  pernaps  you  rise  too  early  for  comfort. 
An,  hour  before  daybreak  you  mount  your  horse ; 
and,  travelling  at  an  easy  pace,  reach  your  ground 
before  the  sun  has  any  power ;  and  find  a  small 
tent  pitched  with  breakfast  ready  on  the  table. — 
Your  large  tent  follows  with  couch  and  bsggage, 
carried  by  bullocks  and  coolies ;  and  before  nine 
o'clock,  you  may  be  washed,  dressed,  and  em- 
ployed with  your  books,  pen,  or  pencil.  Mats, 
made  of  the  fragrant  roqts  of  the  Cuscus  grass,  are 
hung  before  the  doors  of  your  tent  to  windward ; 
and  being  constant  welted,  admit,  during  the  hottest 
winds,  a  cool  refreshing  air. 

"  While  our  forefathers  were  clad  in  wolf-skin, 
dwelt  in  caverns,  and  lived  upon  the  produce  of 
the  chase,  the  Hindoo  lived  as  now.  As  now,  his 
princes  were  clothed  in  soft  raiment,  wore  jewelled 
turbans,  and  dwelt  in  palaces.  As  now,  his  haughty 
half-naked  priests  received  his  offerings  in  temples 
ofhewn  and  sculptured  granite,  and  summoned  him 
to  rites  as  absurd,  but  yet  more  splendid  and  de- 
bauching, than  the  present.  His  cottage,  garments, 
household  utensils,  and  implements  of  husbandry 
or  labour,  the  same  as  now.  Then,  too,  he  wa- 
tered the  gtound  with  his  foot,  by  means  of  a  plank 
balanced  transversely  on  a  lofty  pole,  or  drew  from 
the  deep  bowerie  by  the  labour  of  his  oxen,  in  large 
bags  of  leather,  supplies  of  water  to  flow  through 
the  little  channels  by  which  their  fields  and  gardens 
are  intersected.  His  children  were  then  taught  to 
shape  letters  in  the  sand,  and  to  write  and  keep 
accounts  on  the  dried  leaves  of  the  palm,  by  the 
village  schoolmaster.  His  wife  ground  corn  at  the 
same  mill,  or  pounded  it  in  a  rude  mortar  with  her 
neighbour.  He  could  make  purchases  in  a  regular 
bazaar,  change  money  at  a  shroff's,  or  borrow  it 
at  usury,  for  the  expenses  of  a  wedding  or  festival. 
In  short,  all  the  traveller  sees  around  him  of  social 
or  civiUzed  life,  of  useful  invention  or  luxurious 
refinement,  is  of  yet  higher  antiquity  than  the  days 
of  Alexander  the  Great.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  eye 
of  the  British  officer  looks  upon  the  same  forms  and 
dresses,  the  same  buildings,  manners,  and  customs, 
on  which  the  Macedonian  troops  gazed  with  the 
same  astonishment  two  thausand  years  ago." 

Sketches  of  India,  pp.  23 — 26. 

If  the  traveller  proceeds  in  k  palanquin,  his 
comforts  are  not  less  amply  provided  for. 

"  You  generally  eet  off  after  dark ;  and,  habited 
in  loose  drawers  and  a  dressing  gown^  recline  at 
full  length  and  slumber  away  the  night.  If  you 
are  wakeful,  you  may  draw  back  the  sliding  panel 
of  a  lamp  fixed  behind,  and  read.  Your  clothes 
are  packed  in  large  neat  baskets,  covered  with 
green  oil-c!oth,  anacarried  by  palanquin  boys;  two 
pairs  will  contain  two  dozen  complete  changes. 
Your  palanquin  is  fitted  up  with  pockets  and 
drawers.  You  can  carry  in  it,  without  trouble,  a 
writing  desk  and  two  or  three  books,  with  a  few 
canteen  conveniences  for  your  meals, — and  thus 
you  may  be  comfortably  provided  for  many  hundred 
miles'  traveUing.  You  stop  for  half  an  hour,  morn- 
ing and  evening,  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  to  wash 
and  take  refreshment;  throughout  the  day  read, 
think,  or  gaze  round  you.  'The  relays  of  bearers 
lie  ready  every  ten  or  twelve  miles ;  and  the  aver- 
age of  your  run  is  about  four  miles  an  hour." 

Ibid.  pp.  318,  219. 

We  cannot  make  room  for  his  descriptions, 
though  excellent,  of  the  villages,  the  tanks, 
the  forest — and  the  dresses  and  deportment 
of  the  different  classes  of  the  people ;  but  we 
must  give  this  little  sketch  of  the  Elephant 
and  Camel. 

"  While  breakfast  was  getting  ready,  I  amiised 
myself  with  looking  at  a  baggage-elephant  and  a 
"ew  camels,  which  some  servants,  returning  with  a 


general's  tents  from  the  Deccan,  were  in  (he,  act 
of  loading.  The  intelligent  obedience  of  the  ele- 
phant is  well  known;  but  to  look  upon  this  huge 
and  powerful  monster  kneeling  down  at  the  mere 
bidding  of  the  human  voice  ;  and,  when  he  has 
risen  again,  to  see  him  protrude  his  trunk  for  the 
foot  of  his  mahout  or  attendant,  to  help  him  into 
his  seat ;  or,  bending  the  joint  of  his  hind  leg, 
make  a  step  for  him  to  climb  up  behind ;  and  then, 
if  any  loose  cloths  or  cords  fall  off,  with  a  dog-like 
docility  pick  them  up  with  his  proboscis  and  put 
them  up  again,  will  delight  and  surprise  long  alter 
it  ceases  to  be  novel.  When  loaded,  iliis  creature 
broke  off  a  large  branch  from  the  lofty  tree  near 
which  he  stood,  and  quietly  fanned  and  fly-flapped 
himself,  with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an  indolent 
woman  of  fashion,  till  the  camels  were  ready. 
These  animals  also  kneel  to  be  laden.  When  in 
motion,  they  have  a  very  awkward  gait,  and  seem 
to  travel  at  a  much  slower  pace  than  they  really 
do.  Their  tall  out-stretched  necks,  long  sinewy 
limbs,  and  broad  spongy  feet, — their  head-  furni- 
ture, neck-bells,  and  the  rings  in  their  nostrils, 
with  their  lofty  loads,  and  a  driver  generally  on  the 
top  of  the  leading  one,  have  a  strange  appearance." 
Ibid.  pp.  46—48. 

We  must  add  the  following  very  clear  des- 
cription of  a  Pagoda. 

"  A  high,  solid  wall,  encloses  a  large  area  in  the 
form  of  an  oblong  square  ;  at  one  end  is  the  gate- 
way, above  which  is  raised  a  large  pyramidal  tower ; 
its  breadth  at  the  base'and-  height  proportioned  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  pagoda.  This  tower  is  as- 
cended by  steps  in  the  inside, ,  and  divided  into 
stories  ;  the  central  spaces  on  each  are  open,  and 
smaller  as  the  tower  rises.  The  light  is  seen  di- 
rectly through  them,  produciiig,  at  times,  a  very 
beautiful  effect,  as  when  a  fine  sky,  or  trees,  form 
the  back  ground.  The  front,  sides,  and  Jop  of  this 
gateway  and  tower,  are  crowded  with  sculpture ; 
elaborate,  but  tasteless.  A  few  yards  from  the 
gate,  on  the  outside,  you  often  see  a  lofty  octagonal 
stone  pillar,  or  a  square  open  building,  supported 
b'y  tall  colurjjns  of  stone,  with  the  figure  of  a  bull 
couchant,  sculptured  as  large,  or  much  larger  than 
life,  beneath  it. 

"Entering  the  gateway,  you  pass  into  a  spacious 
paved  court,  in  the  centre  of  which  stands  the  inner 
temple,  raised  about  three  feet  from  the  ground, 
open,  and  supported  by  numerous  stone  pillars.  An 
enclosed  sanctuary  at  the  far  end  of  this  central 
building,  contains  the  idol'.  Round  the  whole  court 
runs  a  Targe  deep  verandah,  also  supported  by  col- 
umns of  stone,  the  front  rows  of  which  are  oftejti 
shaped  by  the  sculptor  into  various  sacred  animals 
rampant,  rode  by  their  respective  deities.  All  the 
other  parts  of  the  pagoda,  walls,  basements,  entab- 
latures, are  covered  with  imagery  and  ornament  of 
all  sizes,  in  alto  or  demi-relievo.  '« 

The  following  description  and  reflections 
among  the  ruins  of  Bijanagur,  the  last  capital 
of  the  last  Hindu  empire,  and  finally  over- 
thrown in  1564,  are  characteristic  of  the  au- 
thor's most  ambitious,  perhaps  most  question- 
able, manner. 

"  You  cross  the  garden,  where  imprisoned  beauty 
once  strayed.  You  look  at  the  elephant-stable  and 
the  remaining  gateway,  with  a  mind  busied  in  con- 
juririg  up  soine  associations  of  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence.— Sorrowfully  I  passed  on.  Every  stone  be- 
neath my  feet  bore  the  mark  of  chisel,  or  of  human 
skill  and  labour.  You  tread  continually  on  steps, 
pavement,  pillar,  capital,  or  cornice  of  rude  relief, 
displaced,  or  falleil,  and  mingled  in  confusion,  fjere, 
large  masses  of  such  materials  have  already  formed 
bush-covered  rocks, — there,  pagodas  are  still  stand- 
ing entire.  You  may  for  miles  trace  the  city  walls, 
and  can  often  discover,  by  the  fallen  pillars  of  the 
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.tmg  pinzza,  wti-jre  ".t  has  been  adorned  bystreets 
f  uncommon  width.  One,  indeed,  yet  remains 
.enrly  perfect ;  at  one  end  of  it  a  few  poor  ryots, 
■vlio  contrive  to  cultivate  some  patches  of  rice,  cot- 
•.oil,  or  sugar-cane,  in  detached  spots  near  the  river, 
have  formed  tnud-dwellings  under  the  piazza. 

"  While,  wiih  a  mind  thus  occupied,  you  pass  on 
through  this  wilderness,  the  desolating  judgments 
on  other  renowiied  cities,  so  solemnly  foretold,  so 
dreadfully  fulfilled,  rise  naturally  to  yotir  recollec- 
tion.  I  cUvnbed  the  very  loftiest  rock  at  day-break, 
on  the  morrow  of  my  first  visit  to  the  ruins,  by  rude 
and  broken  steps,  winding  between  and  over  im- 
mense and  detached  masses  of  stone ;  and  seated 
myself  near  a  small  pagoda,  at  the  very  summit. 
From  hence  I  commanded  (he  whole  extent  of  what 
was  once  a  city,  described  by  Csesar  Frederick  as 
twenty-four  miles  in  citcum*6rence.      Not  above 
eight  or  nine  pagodas  are  standing;  but  there  are 
choultries  innumerable.     Fallen  coliimns,  arches, 
piazzas,  and  fragments  of  all  shape's  on  every  side 
for  miles. — Can' there  have  been  streets  and  roads 
in  these  choked-up  valleys?     Has  the  war-horse 
pranced,  the  palfrey  ambled  there?  Have  jewelled 
turbans  once  gUtiered  where  those  dewrdrops  now 
sparkle  on  the  thick-growing  bamboos  ?    H  ive  the 
delicate  small  feet  of  female  dancers  practised  their 
graceful  steps  where  that  rugged  and  ihorn.-coyered 
ruin  bars  up  the  patf,  ?  Have  their  soft  voices,  and 
the  Indian  guitar,  and  the  gold  bells  on  their  an- 
kles, ever  made  music  in  solone  and  silent  a  spot? 
They  have ;    but  otjer  sights,  and  other  sounds, 
have  also  been  seen  and  heard  among  these  ruins- 
— There,  near  that  beautiful  banyan-tree,  whole 
families,  at  the  will  of  a  merciless  prince,  have  been 
thrown  to  trampUng  elephants,  kept  for  a  work  so 
savage  that  they  learn  it  with  reluctance,  and  must 
be  taught  by  man.   Where  those  cocoas  wave,  once 
stood  a  vast  seraglio,  filled  at  the  expense  of  tears 
•  and  crimes ;  there,  within  that  retreat  of  voluptu- 
ousness, have  poison,  or  the  cj-eese,  obeyed,  ofta:i 
anticipated,  the  sovereign's  wish.     By  those  green 
banks,  near /which  the  sacred  waters  of  the  Toom- 
budra  flow,  many  aged  parents  have  been  carried 
forth  and  exposed  to  nerish  by  those  whose  infancy 
\.\i&Y  iosXexei."-^Sh.lches  of  India. 

The  following  reflections  are  equally  jnst 
and  importatit . — 

"Nothing,  perhaps,  so  much  damps  the  ardour 
of  a  traveller  in  India,  as  to  find  that  he  may  wan- 
d-"-  league  after  league,  visit  city  after  city,  village. 
»;-tvr  village,  and  still  only  see  the  outside  of  Indian 
i  ';ety.  The  house  he  cannot  enter,  the  group  he 
--.not  join,  the  domestic  circle  he  cannot  gaze  upon, 
the  free  unrestrained  converse  of  the  natives  he  can 
never  lisiento.'  He  may  talk  with  his  moonshee  dr 
his  pundit ;  ride  a  few  miles  with  a  Mahometan 
sirdar :  receive  and  return  visits  of  ceremony  among 
petty  nawabs  and.  rajahs;  or  be  presented  at  a 
native  court,;  But  behindthe  scenes, in  India  he 
cannot  advance  one  step.  All  the  natives  are,  in 
comparative  rank,  a  few  far  above,  the  m.»ny  f^f 
below  him :  and  the  bars  to  intercourse  with  Ma- 
hometans as  well  as  Hindoos,  arismg  from  our  fa  th 
are  so  many,  that  to  live  upon  terms  of  .ntimacy  or 
acquaintance  with  them  is  iinpossible.  Nay,  in  his 
panicular,  when  our  establishments  we-"?  /"""f 
ind  small,  our  officers  few,  necessarily  active,  nec- 
essaX    nguists,  and  unavoidably,  as  well  as  from 

ToMcy,' conforming  more  to  "-"-t,„rZ'n'atives 
nrohahle  that  more  was  known  about  the  natives 
Cm  praelical  experience  than  is  at  present,  or  may 
be  again."— i6«.  PP-  213.  21*- 

The  author  first  went  up  the  country  as  far 
as  Agra,  visiting,  and  musing  over  all  the  re- 
mafkab  e  places  in  his  way-and  then  return- 
rihr 'ugh  the  heart  of  I^dia-the  country  of 
Seindiah  and  the  Deccan,  to  the  Mysore. 
Though  travelling  only  as  a  British  regimental 


officer,* and  without  public  character  .of  any 
kind,  it  is  admirable  to  see  with  what  uniform 
respect  and  attention  he  was  treated,  even  by 
the  lawless  soldiery  among  whom  he  had  fre- 
quently to  pass.  The  indolent  and  mercenary 
Brahmins  seem  the  only  class  of  persons  from 
whom  he  experienced  any  sort  of  incivility. 
In  an  early  part  of  his  route  he  had  the  good 
luck  to  fall  in  with  Seindiah  himself;  and  the 
picture  he  has  given  of  that  turbulent  leader 
and  his  suite  is  worth  preserving. 

"  First  came  loose  light-armed  horse,  either  in 
the  road,  or  scrambhng  and  leaping, on  the  rude 
banks  and  ravines  near ;  then  some  better  clad,  with 
the  quilted  poshauk  ;  and  one  in  a  complete  suit  of 
chain-armour;  then  a  few  elephants,  among  them 
the  hunting  elephant  of  Seindiah,  from  which  he 
had  dismounted.  On  one  small  elephant,  guiding 
it  himself,  rode  a  fine  boy,  a  foundling  protege  of 
Scindiahy  called  the  Jungle  Rajah;  then  came, 
slowly  prancing,  a  host  of  fierce,  Iiaughty  chieftains, 
on  fine  horses,  showily  caparisoned.  They  darted 
forward,  and  all  took  their  proud  stand  behind  and 
round  us,  planting  their  long  lances  on  the  earth, 
and  reining  up  their  eager  steeds  to  see,  I  suppose, 
our  salaam.  Next,  in  a  common  native  palkee,  its 
canopy  crimson,  and  not  adorned,  came  Seindiah 
himself.  He  was  plainly  dressed,  with  a'reddish 
turban,  and  a  shawl  over  his  vest,  and  lay  reclined, 
smoking  a  small  giU  or  golden  calean. 

"  I  lookedl  down  on  the  chiefs  under  us,  and  saw 
that  they  eyed  us  most  haughtily,  which  very  much 
ificreased  the  effect  they  vvould  otherwise  have  pro- 
dueeJ.  They  were  armed  with  lance,  scimitar  and 
shield,  creese  and  pistol ;  wore  some  shawls,  some 
tissues,  some  plain  mushn  or  cotton ;  were  all  much 
wrapped  in  clothing;  and  wore,  almost  all,  a  large 
fold  of  muslin,  tied  over  the  turban  top,  which  they 
fasten  under  the  chin  ;  and  which,  strange'  as  it  may 
sound  to  those  who  have  never  seen  it,  looks  uior- 
like,  and  is  a  very  important  defence  to  the  sides 
of  the  neck.  .    . 

"  How  is  it  that  we  can  have  a  heart-stirring  sort 
of  pleasure  in  gazing  on, brave  and  armed  men, 
though  we  know  theiii  to  be  fierce,  law  Jess,  and 
cruel  ? — though  we  know  stern  ambition  to  be  the 
chief  feature  of  many  warriors,  who,  from  the  cra- 
dle to  the  grave,  seekonly  fame ;  and  to  which,  in 
such  as  I  write  of,  is  added  avarice  the  most  piti- 
lera!  I  cannot  tell.  But  I  recollect  often  before,  in 
my  life,  being  thus  moved.  Once,  especially-,  I 
stood  over  a  gateway  in  France,  as  a  prisoner,  and 
saw  file  in,  several  squadrons  pf  gans-d  armene 
d'elite,  returning  from  the  fatal  field  of  Leipsic. 
They  were  fine,  noble-looking  men,  with  warhte 
helmets  of  steel  and  brass,  and  drooping  plunies  ot' 
black  horse-hatr ;  belts  handsome  and  brpad  ;  heavy 
swords;  were  many  of  them  decorated  with  the 
cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  Jlheir  trumpets 
flourished;  and  1  felt  my  heart  throb  with  an  ad- 
miring delight,  which  found  relief  only  in  an  invol- 
untary  tear. 


What  an  inconsistent  riddle  is  the 
human  heart !"— /6td!.  pp.  260—264. 

In  the  interior  of  the  country  there  are  large 
tracts  of  waste  lands,  and  a  very  scanty  and 
unsettled  population. 

"  On  the  route  I  took,  there  was  only  one  inhab- 
ited village  in  fifty-five  miles ;  the  spots  named  tor 
halting-places  were  in  small  valleys,  green  with 
vourg  rorh,  and  under  cultivation,  but  neglected 
sadlv  A  few  straw  huts,  blackened.and  beat  down 
bv  a  n  j4  rude  and  broken  implements  of  hus- 
bLdry  lying  about,  and  a  few  of  those  round  harden- 
ed  thrash  nf-floors  tell  the  traveller  that  some  wait- 
J  .  f'llflii'  „f  a  rude  unsettled  people,  visit 
hre'vatT^s^iwlg^I"e  and  harvest  r  and  labour 
indolently  at  the  necessary,  but  ^despised,  task  ot 


i'he  peaceful  ryot."— /'"'d-  P' 
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"  I  enjoyed  my  march  through  these  wilds  great- 
ly. Now  you  wound  through  narrow  and  deeply 
wooded  glens ;  now  ascended  ghauts,  or  went  down 
the  mouths  of  passes ;  now  skirted  the  foot  of  a 
mountain  ;  now  crossed  a  small  plain  covered  with 
the  tall  jungled-grass,  from  which,  roused  by  your 
horse  tramp,  the  neelgaii  looked  upon  you;  then 
flying  with  active  bound,  or  pausing  doubtful  trot, 
joined  the  more  distant  herd.  You  continually 
cross  clear  sparkling  rivulets,  with  rocky  or  pebbly 
beds  ;  and  you  hear  the  voice  of  waters  among  all 
the  woody  hills  around  you.  There  was  a  sort  of 
thrill,  too,  at  knowing  these  jungles  were  filled 
with  all  the  ferocious  beasts  known  in  India  (except 
elephants,  which  are  not  found  here),  and  at  night, 
in  hearing  their  wild  roars  and  cries.  1  saw,  one 
morning,  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  about  five  hundred 
yards  from  me,  in  an  open  glade  near  the  summit, 
a  lioness  pass  along,  and  itiy  guide  said  there  "Were 
many  in  these  jungles." — Sketches  of  India. 

We  should  like  to  have  added  his  brilliant 
account  of  several  native  festivals,  both  Hindu 
and  Mahometan,  and  his  admirable  descrip- 
tions of  the  superb  monutnents  at  Agra,  and 
the  fallen  grandeur  of  Goa :  But  the  extracts 
we  have  riow  given  must  suffice  as  specimens 
of  the  "  Sketches  of  India" — and  the  length  of 
them,  indeed,  we  fear,  will  leave  us  less  room 
than  we  could  have  wished  for  the  "  Scenes 
'~id  Impressions  in  Egypt  and  in  Italy." 

This  volume,  which  is  rather  larger  than 
the  other,  contains  more  than  the  title  prom- 
ises :  and  embraces,  indeed,  the  whole  history 
of  the  author's  peregrinations,  from  his  em- 
barkation at  Bombay  to  his  landing  at  Dover. 
It  is  better  written,  we  think,  than  the  former. 
The  descriptions  are  belter  finished,  the  re- 
flections bolder,  and.  the  tapics  more  varied. 
There  is  more  of  poetical  feeling,  too,  about 
it;  and  a  more  constant  vein  of  allusion  to 
subjects  of  interest.  He  left  India  in  Decem- 
ber 1822,  in  an  Arab  vessel  for  the  Red  Sea — 
and  is  very  happy,  we  think,  in  his  first 
sketches  of  the  snip  and  the  voyage. 

"  Our  vessel  was  one,  rude  and  ancient  in  her 
construction  as  those  which,  in  former  and  succes- 
sive ages,  carried  the  rich  freights  of  India  for  the 
Ptolemies,  the  Roman  prefects,  and  the  Arabian 
caliphs  of  Egypt.  She  had,  indeed,  the  wheel  and 
the  compass;  and  our  nakhoda,  with  a-beard  as 
black  and  long,  and  a  solemnity  as  great  as  that  of 
a  magician,  daily  performed  the  miracle  of  taking 
an  observation  !  But  although  these  "  peeping  con- 
trivances "  of  the  Giaours  have  been  admitted,  yet 
ihey  build  iheir  craft  with  the  s^me  clumsy  inse- 
curity, and  rig  them  in  the  same  inconvenient  man- 
ner as  ever.  Our  vessel  had  a  lofiy  broad  stern, 
unmanageable  in  wearing ;  one  enormous  sail  on  a 
heavy  yard  of  immense  length,  which  was  tardily 
hoisted  by  the  effbris  of  some  fifty  men  on  a  stout 
masi,  placed  a  little  before  midships,  and  raking 
forwards ;  her  head  low,  without  any  bowsprit ; 
and,  on  the  poop,  a  mizen  uselessly  small,  wilh 
hardly  canvass  enough  for  a  fishing-boat.  Our 
lading  was  coilofi,  and  the  bales  were  piled  up  bn 
her  decks  to  a  height  at  once  awkward  and  unsafe. 
In  short,  she  looked  like  part  of  a  wharf,  towering 
with  bales,  accidentally  detached  from  its  quay,  and 
floating  on  the  waters." — Scenes  in  Egypt,  pp.  3,  4. 

He  then  gives  a  picturesque  description  of 
the  crew,  and  the  motley  passengers — among 
whom  there  were  some  women,  who  were 
never  seen  or  heard  during  the  whole  course 
of  the  voyage.     So  jealous,  indeed,  and  oom- 


plete  was  their  seclusion,  that  though  one  of 
them  died  and  was  committed  to  the  sea  durinf 
the  passage,  the  event  was  not  known  to  the 
crew  or  passengers  for  several  days  after  it 
had  occurred.  "Not  even  a  husband  entered 
their  apartment  during  the  voyage — because 
the  women  were  mixed :  an  eunuch  who 
cooked  for  them,  alone  had  access." 

"Abundanily,  however,"  he  adds,  "was  [ 
amused  in  looking  upon  the  scenes  around .  me, 
and  some  there  were  not  readily  to  be  forgotien  : — 
when,  at  the  soft  and  still  hour  of  sunset,  while  the 
full  sail  presses  down  the  vessel's  bows  on  the 
golden  ocean-path,  which  swells  to  meet,  and  then 
sinks  beneath  them, — then,  when  these  Arabs 
group  for  their  evening  sacrifice,  bow  down  wiih 
their  faces  to  the  earth,  and  prgstrate  their  bodies 
in  the  act  of  worship — when  the  broad  ameen, 
deeply  intoned  from  many  assembled  voices,  strikes 
upon  the  listener's  ear — the  heart  responds,  and 
throbs  with  its  own  silent  prayer.  There  is  a  so- 
lemnity and  a  decency  in  their  worship,  belonging,, 
in  its  very  forms,  to  the-  age  and  the  country  of  the 
Patriarchs ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  Call  to  mind  all 
that  the  Mohammedans  are  and  have  been — all  thai, 
their  prophet  taught,  and  that  their  Koran  enjoins 
and  promises,  before  we  can  look,  without  being 
strongly  moved,  on  the  Mussulman  prostrate  before 
his  God."— Ibid.  j>p.  13,  14. 

They  land  prosperously  at  Mocha,  of  which 
he  gives  rather  a  pleasing  account,  and  again 
embark  with  the  same  fine  weather  for  Djidda 
— anchoring  every  night  under  the  rocky 
shore,  and  generally  indulging  the  passengers 
with  an  hour's  ramble  among  its  solitudes. 
The  following  poetical  and  graphic  sketch  of 
the  camel  is  the  fruit  of  one  of  'these  excur- 
sions : — 

"The  grazing  camel,  at  that  hour  when  the 
desert  reddens  wiih  ihe  setting  sun,  is  a  fine  object 
to  the  eye  which  seeks  and  feeds  on  the  picturesque 
— his  tall,  dark  form — hisindolent  leisurely  walk — 
his  ostrich  neck,  now  lifted  to  its  full  heieht,  now 
bent  slowly,  and  far  around,  with  a  look  of  un. 
alarrtied  inquiry.  You  cannot  gaze  upon  him  with- 
out, by  the  readiest  and  most  natural  suggestions, 
reverung  in  thought  to  the  world's  infancy — to  the 
times  and  possessions  of  the  shepherd  kings,  their 
tents  and  raiment,  their  journeyings  and  setthngs. 
■The  scene,  too,  in  the  distance,  and  the  hour,  even- 
tide, and  the  uncommon  majesty  of  that  dark,  lofty, 
and  irregular  range  of  rocky  mountain,  which  ends 
in  the  black  cape  of  Ras  el  Askar,  formed  an  as- 
semblage not  to  be  forgotten." — Ibid.  p.  42. 

At  Djidda  they  had  an  audience  of  the  Aga, 
which  is  well  described  in  the  following  short 


' '  Rustan  Aga  himself  was  a  fine-looking,  haughty, 
martial  man,  with  musiaohios,  but  no  beard;  lie 
wore  a  robe  of  scarlet  cloth.  Hussein  Aga,  wlio 
sat  on  his  left,  had  a  good  profile,  a  long  grizzled 
beard,  with  a  black  ribbon  bound  over  one  eye,  lo 
conceal  its  loss.  He  wore  a  robe  of  pale  blue.  Tht 
other  person,  Araby  Jellauny,  was  an  aged  and  ti 
very  plain  man.  The  attendants,  for  the  most  pan , 
worS  large  dark  brown  dresses,  fashioned  into  the 
short  Turkish  vest  or  jacket,  and  the  large,  full 
Turkish  trowsers ;  their  sashes  were  crimson,  an., 
the  heavy  ornamented  huts  of  their  pistols  protru- 
ded from  them;  their  crooked  scimitars  hung  in 
silken  cords  before  them;  they, had  white  turbans, 
large  mustachios.  but  the  cheek  and  chi"  „ean!y 
shaven.  Their  complexions  were  in  general  very 
pale,  as  of  men  who  pass  their  lives  in  confinement. 
They  stood  wiih  their  arms  folded,  and  their  eyes 
fixed  on  us.    I  shall  never  forget  them.    There 
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were  a  dozen  or  more.  I  saw  nothing  like  this 
after,  not  even  in  Egypt ;  for  Djidda  ia  an  excellent 
government,  both  on  account  of  its  port,  and  its 
vicinity  to  Mecca;  and  Rustan  Aga  had  a  large 
establishment,  and  was  something  of  a  magnifico. 
He  has  the  power  of  life  and  death.  A  word,  a 
sign  from  him,  and  these  men,  who  stand  before 
you  in  an  altitude  «o  respectful,  with  an  aspect  so 
.calm,  so  pale,  would  smile^-and  slay  you ! — -Here 
1  tirsi  saw  the  true  scribe  ;  well  robed,  arid  dressed 
.n  turban,  trowsers,  and  soft  slipper,  like  one  of  rank 
among  the  people:  his  inkstand  with  its  pen-case 
has  the  look  of  a  weapon,  and  is  worn  hke  a  dagger 
in  the  folds  of  the  sash  ;  it  is  of  silver  or  brass — this 
was  of  silver.  When  summoned  to  use  ii,  he  takes 
some  paper  out  of  his  bosom,  cuts  it  into  shape 
with  scissors,  then  writes  his  letter  by  dictation,  pre- 
sents it  for  approval ;  if  is  tossed  back  to  him  wiih 
a  haughty  and  careless  air,  and  the  ring  drawn  off 
and  and  passed  or  thrown  to  him,  to  affix  the  sdal. 
He  does  every  thing  on  his  knees,  which  are  tucked 
up  to  serve  him  as  a  desk." — Sceiies  in  Egypt, 
pp.  47— 49.  \ 

They  embark  a  third  time,  for  Kosaeir,  and 
then  proceed  on  camels  across  the  Desert  to 
Thebes.     The  foUpwing  account  of  their  pro- 
'  gress  is  excellent — at  once  precise,  pictur- 
esque, and  poetical : — 

"  The  road  through  the  desert  is  most  wonderful 
in  its  features :  a  finer  cannot  be  imagined.  It. is 
widb,iiard,  firm,  winding,  for  at  least  two-thirds  of 
the  way,  from  Kosseir  to  Thebes,  between  ranges 
■of  loeky  hills,  rising  often  perpendicularly  on  either 
side,  as  if  they  had  been  scarped  by  an  ;  here,  again, 
rather  broken,  and  overhanging,  as  if  they  were 
the  lofty  banks  of  a  mighty  river,  and  you  travers- 
ing its  dry  and  naked  bed.  Now  you  are  quite 
landlocked  ;  now  again  you  open  oii  small  valleys, 
and  see,  upon  heights  beyond,  small  square  towers. 
It  was  late  in  the  evening  when  we  caine  to  our 
ground,  a  sort  of  dry  bay  ;  sand,  burning  sand,  with 
rock  and  cliff,  rising  in  jagged  points,  all  around — a 
spot  where  the  waters  of  ocean  might  sleep  in  still- 
ness, or,  with  the  soft  voice  of  i  heir  gentlest  ripple, 
lull  the  storm-worn  mariner.  The  dew  of  the  night 
before  had  been  heavy;  we  therefore  pitched  our 
tent,  and  decided  on  starting,  in  future,  at  a  very- 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  so  as  to  accomplish  our 
march  before  noon.  It  was  dark  when  we  moved 
off,  and  even  cold.  Your  camel  is  impatient  to  rise 
ere  you  are  well  seated  on  him  ;  gives  a  shake,  too, 
to  warm  his  blood,  and  half  dislodges  you  ;  marches 
rather  fasier  than  by  day,  and  gives  occasionally,  a 
hard  quick  stamp  with  his  callous  foot.  Onr  moon 
was  far  in  her  wane.  She  rose,  however,  about  an 
hour  after  we  started,  all  red,  above  the  dark  hills, 
on  our  left ;  yet  higher  rose,  and  paler  grew,  till  at 
'  last  she  hung  a  silvery  crescent  in  ihe  deep  blue  sky. 
"  Who  passes  the  desert  and  says  all  is  barren, 
all  Hfeless?  In  the  grey  morning  you  may  see  the 
common  pigeon,  and  the  partridge,  and  the  pigeon 
of  the  rock,  aligh;  before  your  very  feet,  atid  come 
upon  the  beaien  camel-paths  for  food.  1  hey  are 
tame,  for  they  have  not  learned  to  fear,  or  to  distrust 
the  men  who  pass  these  solitudes.  The  camel-driver 
would  not  lift  a  stone  to  them ;  an<^  the  sportsman 
could  hardly  find  it  in  his  heart  to  kill  these  gentle 
tenants  of  the  desert.  The  deer  ""'ghi  tempt  him 
I  saw  but  one ;  far,  very  far,  he  caught  the  d.siaiu 
-camel  tramp,  and  paused,  and  raised  and  threw 
back  his  head  to  listen,  then  away  to  ^he  road  in- 
"  ■  -        ■      but  far  ahead  he,  crossed  it,  and 


t"er,'awf;;,Va'long  dip-e'Te-fleetly  stole,  and  off 
lo  smne  so'litary  sprfng  whicl,  ^-e'  ^.  Pf  hj^;  jhf- 
no  traveller,  no  human  being  has  ever  irod. 
/6,d.  pp.  71— 74. 

The  emerging  from  this  lonely  route  is  given 
with  equal  spirit  and  freshness  of  colouring. 

f  It  was  soon  after  daybreak,  on  the  morrow,  just 


as  the  Bun  was  beginijing  to  give  his  rich  colouring 
of  golden  yellow  to  the  white  pale  sand,  that  as  I 
was  walking  alone  at  some  distance  far  ahead  of  my 
companions,  my  eyes  bent  on  the  ground,  and  lost 
in  thought;  their  kind  and  directing  shout  made  me 
stop,  and  raise  my  head,  when  lo !  a  green  vale, 
looking  through  the  soft  mist  of  morning,  rather  a 
vision  than  a  reality,  lay  stretched  in  its  narrow 
length  before  me.  '  The  Land  of  Egypt .'  We 
hurried  panting  on,  and  gdzed  and  were  silent.  In 
an  hour  we  reached  the  village  of  Hejazi,  situated 
on  the  very  edge  of  the  Desert.  We  ahghted  at  a 
cool,  clean  serai,  having  its  inner  room,  vvith  a  large 
and  small  bath  for  the  Mussulmans*  ablutions,  its 
kiblah  in  the  wall,  and  a  large  brimming  water- 
trough  in  i'ront  for  the  thirsting  camel.  We  walked 
forth  into  the  fields,  saw  luxuriant  crops  of  green 
bearded  wheat,  waving  with  its  lights  and  shadows ; 
^tood  under  the  shade  of  trees,  saw  fluttering  and 
chirping  birds  ;  went  down  to  a  well  and  a  water- 
wheel,  and  stood,  like  children,  listening  to  the 
sound  of  the  abundant  and  bright-flashing  water, 
as  it  fell  from  the  circling  pots ;  and  marked  all 
around,  scattered  individually  or  in  small  groups, 
many  people  in  the  fields,  oxen  and  asses  grazing, 
and  camels  too  among  them." — Ibid.  pp.  SO,  81. 

All  this,  however,  is  inferior  to  his  first  elo- 
quent account  of  the  gigantic  ruins  of  Luxtjre, 
and  the  emotions  to  which  they  g-aye  rise. 
We  know  nothing,  indeed,  better,  in  its  way, 
than  most  of  the  following  passages : — 

"Before  the  grand  entrance  of  this  vast  edifice, 
which  consists  of  many  separate  siructures,  formerly 
united  in  one  harmonious  design,  two  lofty  obelisks 
stand  proudly  pointing  to  the  sky,  fair  as  the  daring 
sculptor  left'them.  The  sacred  figures  and  hiero- 
glyphic characters  which  adorn  them,  are  cut  beatiti- 
fully  into  the  hard  granite,  and  have  the  sharp  finish 
of  yesterday.  The  very  stone  looks  not  discoloured. 
You  see  them,  as  Cambyses  saw  them,  when  he 
stayed  his  chariot  wheels  to  gaze  at  them,  and  Ihe 
Persian  war-cry  ceased  before  these  acknowledged 
symbols  of  the  sacred  element  of  fire.— Behind  them 
are  two  colossal  figures,  in  part  concealed  by  the 
sand ;  as  is  the  bottom  of  a  choked-up  gateway,  the 
base  of  a  massive  propylon,  and,  indeed,  their  own. 
— Very  noble  are  all  these  remains  ;  and  on  the 
propylon  is  a -war-scene,  much  spoken  of ;  but  my 
eyes  were  continually  attracted- to  the  aspiring  obe- 
lisks, and  again  and  again  you  turn  to  look  a)  them, 
with  increasing  wonder  and  silent  admiration." — 
Ibid.  pp.  86,  87.  ■  ,  . , 

"  With  a  quick-beating  heart,  and'stepa  rapid  as 
my  thoughts,  I  strode  away,  took  the  path  to  the 
village  of  Karnac,  skirled  it,  and  passing  over  loose 
sand,  and,  among  a  few  scattered  datetrees,  I  found 
myself  in  the  grand  alley  of  the  sphinxes,  and  di- 
rectly opposite  that  noble  gateway,  which  has  been 
called  triumphal ;  certainly  triumph  never  passed 
under  one  more  lofty,  or,  to  my  eye,  of  a  more  im- 
posing magnificence.  On  the  bold  curve  ot  its 
beautifully  projecting  cornice,  a  globe,  coloured  as 
of  fire,  sireiches  forth  long  over-shad'owing  wings 
of  the  very  brightest  azure.-^This  wondrous  and 
giant  portal  stands  well ;  alone,  detached  a  little  way 
from  the  mass  of  the  gr^at  ruins,  with  no  colutnns, 
walls  or  propylEca  immcdiaiely  near.  I  walked 
slowly  up  to  it.  through  the  long  lines  of  sphinxes 
which  laycouchant  on  either  side  of  the  broad  roaa 
(once  paved),  as  they  were  marshalled  by  him  who 
planned  these  princely  struciures— we  know  not 
when.  They  are  of  stone  Ifess  durable  than  granite : 
their  general  forms  are  fully  preserved,  but  the  de- 
tail of  execution  is,  in  most  of  them,  worn  away.- 
In  those  forms,  in  that  couched  posture,  in  the  de 
caving,  shapeless  heads,  the  huge  worn  paws,  thu 
little  image  between  them,  and  the  sacred  (aiigrasp 
ed  in  its  crossed  hands,  there  is  sorneihing  which 
disturbs  you  wiilra  sense  of  awe.  In  the  locality 
you  cannot  err ;  you  ar6  on  a  highway  to  a  heathen 
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temple  ;  one  that  the  Romnn  came,  as  you  come,  to 
visit  and  adiniio,  and  the  Greek  before  him.  And 
you  know  that  priest  and  kins:,  lord  and  slave,  the 
feslival  throng  and  the  soHtary  worshipper,  trod  for 
centuries  where  you  do;  and  you  know  that  there 
lias  been  the  crowding  flight  of  ihe  vanquished  to- 
wards their  sanctuary  and  last  hold,  and  the  quick 
trampling  of  armed  pursuers,  and  the  neighing  of  the 
war-horse,  and  the  voice  of  the  trumpet,  and  the 
shout,  as  of  a  king,  among  them,  all  on  this  silent 
spot !  And  you  see  before  you,  and  on  all  sides, 
ruins! — the  stones  which  formed  wells  and  square 
temple-towers  thrown  down  in  vast -heaps  ;  or  still, 
in  large  masses,  erect  as  the  builder  placed  them, 
and  where  their  material  has  been  fine,  their  sur- 
faces and  corners  smooth,  sharp,  and  uninjured  by 
lime.  They  are  neither  grey  nor  blackened  ;  like 
the  bones  of  man,  ihey  seem  to  whiten  under  the 
sun  of  the  desert.  Here  is  no  lichen,  no  moss,  no 
rank  grass  or  mantling  ivy,  no  wall-flower  or  wild 
fig-tree  to  robe  them,  and  to  conceal  their  deformi- 
ties, and  bloom  above  them.  No; — all  is  the  na- 
kedness of  desolation — the  colossal  skeleton  of  a 
giant  fabric  standing  in  the  unwatered  sand,  in  soli- 
tude and  silence." 

This  -we  think  is  very  fine  and  beautiful : 
But  what  follows  is  still  better ;  and  gives  a 
clearer,  as  well  as  a  deeper  impression,  of  the 
true  character  and  effect  of  these  stupendous 
remains,  than  all  the  drawings  and  descrip- 
tions of  Denon  and  his  Egyptian  Institute. 

"  There  are  no  ruins  like  these  ruins.  In  the 
first  court  you  pass  inio,  ygu  find  one  large,  lofty, 
solitary  column,  erect  among  heaped  and  scattered 
fragments,  which  had  formed  a  colohade  of  one- 
and-twenty  like  it.  You  pause  awhile,  and  then 
move  slowly  on.  You  enter  a  wide  portal,  and  find 
yourself  surrounded  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  co- 
lumns,* on  which  I  defy  any  man,  sage  or  savage, 
to  look  unmoved.  Their  vast  proportions  the  bet- 
ter taste  of  after  days  rejected  and  disused ;  but  the 
still  astonishment,  the  serious  gaze,  the  thickening 
breath  of  the  awed  traveller,  are  tributes  of  an  ad^ 
miration  not  to  be  checked  or  frozen  by  the  chilling 
rules  of  taste. 

"  We  passed  the  entire  day  in  these  ruins ;  each 
wandering  about  alone,  as  inclinalioh  led  him.  De- 
tailed descriptions  I  cannot  give  ;  I  have  neither  the 
skill  or  Ihe  patience  to  count  and  to  measure.  I  as- 
cended a  wing  of  the  great  prnpylon  on  the  west, 
and  sat  there  long.  I  crept  round  the  colossal  statues.' 
I  seated  myself  on  a  fallen  obelisk,  and  gazed  up  at 
the  three,  yet  standing  erect  amid  huge  frajgments 
of  fallen  granite.  I  sauntered  slowly  round  every 
part,  examining  the  paintings  and  hieroglyphics, 
and  listening  now  and  then,  not  without  a  smile,  to 
our  polite  little  cicerone,  as  wiih  the  air  of  a  con- 
descending .lauarei,  he_pointed  to  many  of  the  sym- 
bols, saying,  '  this  means  wafer.'  and  '  that  means 
land,'  '  this  stability,'  '  that  life.'  and  '  here  is  the 
name  of  Berenice,' — Scenes  in  Egypt,  pp.  88 — 92, 

"  From  hence  we  bade  our  guide  conduct  ua  to 
some  catacombs;  he  did  so,  in  the  naked  hill  just 
above.  Some  are  passages,  some  pits  ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, passages  in  the  side  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there 
you  may  find  a  bit  of  the  rock  or  clay,  smoothed 
and  painted,  or  bearing  the  mark  of  a  thin  fallen 
coatine  of  composition  ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  quite  plain.  Bones,  rags,  and  the  scattered 
limbs  of  skeletons-,  which  have  been  torn  from  their 
coffins,  stripped  of  their  grave-clothes,  and  robbed 
of  the  sacred  scrolls  placed  with  them  in  the  tomb 
lie  in  or  around  these  '  open  sepulchres.'  We  found 
nothing ;  but  surely  the  very  rag  blown  to  your  feet 
IS  a  relic.  May  it  not  have  been  woven  by  some 
damsel  under  the  shade  of  trees,  with  the  song  thai 


*  The  ceiilral  row  have  the  enormous  diameter 
of  eleven  French  feet,  the  others  that  of  eight. 


lightens  labour,  twenty  centuries  ago?  or  may  it 
not  have  been  carried  with  a  sigh  to  the  tiring-men 
of  the  temple  by  one  who  brought  it  to  swathe  the 
cold  and  stiffened  limbs  of  a  being  loved  in  life,  and 
mourned  and  honoured  in  his  death  ?  Yes;  it  is  a 
relic ;  and  one  musing  on  which  a  warm  fancy  might 
find  wherewithal  to  beguile  a  long  and  solitary 
walk."— Airf.  p.  100,  101. 

"  We  then  returned  across  ihe  plain  to  our  boat, 
passing  aiid  pausing  before  the  celebrated  sitting 
statues  so  often  described.  They  are  seated  on 
thrones,  looking  to  ihe  east,  and  on  the  Nile  ;  in 
this  posture  ihey  are  upwards  of  fifty  feet  in  height; 
and  their  bodies,  limbs,  and  heads,  sre  large,  spread- 
ing, and  dispi^oportioned.  These  are  very  awful 
monuments.  They  bear,  the  form  of  man;  and 
there  is  a  something  in  their  verj;  posture  which 
touches  the  soul :  U'here  they  sit  erect,  calmj 
They  have  seten  generation  upon  generation  swept 
away,  and  still  their  stony  gaze  is  fixed  on  man  toil- 
ing and  perishing  at  their  feet!  'Twas  late  and 
dark  ere  we  reached  our  home.  The  day  following 
we  again  crossed  to  the  western  bank,  and  rode 
through  a  narrow  hot  valley  in  the  Desert,  to  the 
tombs  of  the  kings.  Your  Arab  catches  at  the  head 
of  your  ass  in  a  wild  dreary-looking  spot,  about  five/ 
miles  from  the  river,  and  motions  yon  to  light.  Oil 
every  side  of  you  rise  low,  but  steep  h'iils,  of  the 
most  barren  appearance,  covered  with  loose  and 
crumbling  stones,  and  you  stand  in  a  narrow  bridle- 
path, which  seems  to  be  the  bottom  of  a  natural 
ravine;  you  would . fancy  that  you  had  lost  your 
way ;  but  your  guide  leatJs  you  a  few  paces  forward, 
and  you  discover  in  the  side  of  the  hill  an  opening 
like  the  shaft  of  a  mine.  At  the  entrance,  yon  ob- 
serve that  the  rock,  which  is  a  close-grained,  but 
soft  stone,  has  been  cut  smooth  and  painted.:  He 
lights  your  wax  torch,  and  you  pass  into  a  long  cor- 
ridor. On  either  side  are  small  apartments  which 
you  stoop  down  to  enter,  and  the  walls  of  which  yon 
find  covered  with  paintings :  scenes  of  life  faithfully 
represented  ;  of  every-day  life,  its  pleasures  q-nd  la- 
bours; the  instruments  of  its  happiness,  and  of  its 
crimes!  You  turn  to  each  other  with  a  delight, 
not  however  unmixed  with  sadness,  to  mark  how 
much  the  days  of  man  then  passed,  as  thej  do  to 
this  very  hour.  You  see  the  labgurs  of  agriculture 
— the  sower,  the  basket,  the  plough;  the  steers; 
and  the  artist  has  playfully  depicted  a  calf  skipping 
among  the  f^irrows.  You  have  the  making  of  breati, 
the  cooking  for  a  feast ;  you  have  a  flower  garden, 
and  a  scene  of  irrigation  ;  you  see  couches,  sofas, 
chairs,  and  arm-chairs,  such  as  might,  this  day, 
adorn  a  drawing-room  in  London  or  Paris;  you 
have  vases  of  every  form  down  to  the  common  jug, 
(ay  !  such  as  the  brown  one  of  Toby  Philpot) ;  you 
have  harps,  with  figures  bending  over  them,  and 
others  seated  and  listening ;  you  have  barks,  with 
large,  curious,  and  many-coloured  sails ;  lastly,  you 
have  weapons  of  war,  the  sword,  the,  dagger,  the 
bow,  the  arrow,  the  quiver,  spears,  helmets,  and 
dresses  of  Jionour. — The  other  scenes  on  the  walls 
represent  processions  and  mysteries,  and  all  the 
apartments  are  covered  with  them  or  hieroglyphics. 
There  is  a  small  chamber  with  the  cow  of  isis,  and 
there  is  one  large  room  in  an  unfinished  state, — 
designs  chalked  off,  that  were  to  have  been  com- 
pleted on  that  to-morrow,  which  never  came  !" 
Ibid.  pp.  104—109. 

But  we  must  hurry  on.  We  cannot  afford 
to  make  an  abstract  of  this  book,  and  indeed 
can  fitid  room  but  for  a  few  more  specimens. 
He  meets  with  a  Scotch  Mameluke  at  Cairo ; 
and  is  taken  by  Mr.  Salt  to  the  presence  of  Alt 
Pacha.  He  visits  the  pyramids  of  course,  de- 
scribes rapidly  and  well  the  whole  process  of 
the  visit— and  thus  morahses  the  conclusion: — 

"He  who  has  stood  on  the  summit  of  ihe  most 
ancient,  and  yet  the  most  mighty  monument  of  his 
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power  and  pride  ever  raised  by  man,  and  hasriooked 
A™l?„ro  "■'?'*  '"  ""l  f"  horizon,  where  Lybis  and 
AraBia  1  e  alent,  and  hath  seen,  at  his  feet,  a.e  land 
«/isg™(  dividing  their  dark  solitudes  with  a  narrow 
vale,  beantiful  and  green,  the  mere  enamelled  set- 
ting ot  one  solitary  shining  river,  must  receive  irn- 
pressiona  whieh  he  can  never  convey,  for  he  cannot 
define  them  to  himself. 

"  They  are  the  tombs  of  Cheops  and  Cephrenes, 
says  tne  (jrrecitip.  They  are  the  tombs  of  Seth  and 
J-^noch  says  the- wild  and  imagvinative  Arabian';  an 
Lughsh  travel  er,  wiih  a  mind,  warmed,  perhaps, 
and  misled  by  his  heart,  tells  you  that  the  large  py- 
ramid may  have  contained  the  ashes  of  the  patriarch 
Joseph.  It  IS  all  this  which  constitutes  ihe  very 
charm  of  a  visit  to  these  ancient  monuments.  You 
smile,  and  your  smile  is  followed  and  reproved  by 
a  sigh.  One  thing  you  /treoM— that  ihe  chief,  and  the 
philosopher,  and  ihe  poet  of  the  times  of  bid,  men 
'wfho  mark  fields  as  they  pass  with  their  own 
mighty  names,'  have  certainly  been  here;  that  Al- 
exander has  spurred  his  war-horse  to  its  base  ;  and 
Pythagoras,  with  naked,  foot,  has  probably  stood 
upon  its  summit. — Scenes  in  Egypt,  pp.  158,  159. 

Cairo  is  described  in  great  detail,  and  fre- 
quently with  great  feeling  and  eloquence.  He 
Raw  a  live  cameleopard  there— very  beautiful 
and  gentle.  One  of  his  most  characteristic 
sketches,  however,  is  that  of  the  female  slave 
market. 

"  We  stopped  before  the  gate  of  a  large  building, 
and,  turning,  entered  a  court  of  no  great  size.  With 
a  range  of  apartments  all  round ;  open  doors  show- 
ed that  they  were  tjark  and  wretched.  At  them,  or 
before  th^m,  stood  or  sat  small  groups  of  female 
slaves ;  also  froin  within  these  chambers,  you  might 
catch  the  moving  eyes  and  white  teeth  of  those  who 
shunned  the  light.  There  was  a  gallery  abovfe  with 
other  rooms,  and  slave  girls  leaning  on  the  rail — 
laughter,  all  laughter  ! — their  long  hair  in  numerous 
falling  curls,  white  with  fat ;  their  faces,  arms,  and 
bosoms  shining  with  grease.  E,xposur6  in  the  market 
is  the  moment  of  their  joy.  Their  cots,  their  country, 
the  breast  that  gave  them  suck,the  hand  that  led  their 
tottering  steps  not  forgotten,  but  resigned,  given  up, 
as  thing.s  gone  for  ever,  left  in  another  world.  The 
toils  and  terrors  of  the  wide  desert,  the  hard  and 
scanty  fare,  the  swollen  foot,  the  whip,  ihe  scalding 
tear,  the  ctirse;  all,  all  are  behiiid!  hope  meets 
them,  again  hers ;  and  paints  some  master  kind; 
some  mistress  gentle  ;  some  babe  or  child  to  win 
the.  heart  of; — as  bond-Women  they  may  bear  a 
son,  and  live  and  die  the  contented  inmates  of  some 
quiet  harem." — Ibid.  pp.  178,  179. 

He  does  i^ot  think  much  of  All's  new  Insti- 
tute^lhough  he  was  assured  by  one  of  the  tu- 
tors that  its  pupils  were  to  be  taught  "  every- 
thing !"  We  have  learned,  from  unquestion- 
able authority,  that  from  this  everythine;,  all 
that  relates  to  Politics,  Religion,  an'd  Philoso- 
phy, is  expressly  excltlded ;  and  that  little  is 
proposed  to  be  taught  bljtthe  elements  of  the 
useful  arts.  There  is  a  scanty  library  of  Eu- 
ropean books,  almost  all  French, — the  most 
conspicuous  backed,  "  Victoires  des  Frangais; 
—and  besides  thes^,,  "Les  Liaisons  Dange- 
reuses!" — only  one  book  in  English,  though 
not  ill-chosen—"  Malcolm's  Persia."  He  was 
detained  at  Alexandria  in  a  time  of  plague— 
and,  after  all,  was  obliged  to  return,  when 
four  days'  at  sea,  to  land  two  sick  men,  and 
perform  a  new  quarantine  of  observation. 

There  is  an  admirable  description  of  Va- 
letta.  and  the  vphole  island — and  then  of  Syra- 
cuse'and  Catania;  ,but  we  can  give  only  the 
iiight  ascent  to  iEltna— and  that  rather  for  the  I 


scene  of  the  Sicilian  cbttage,  than  for  the 
sketch  of  the  mighty  mountain : — 

"  It  was  near  ten  o'clock  when  the  youth  who 
led  the  way  stopped  before  a  small  dark  cotiage  in 
a  by-lane  of  Nioolosi,  the  guide's  he  said  it  was, 
and  hailed  them..  The  door  was  opened;  a  light 
siruck;  and  the  family  was  roused,  and  collecied 
round  mc  ;  a  grey-headedold  [feasant  and  his  wife  ; 
two  hardy,  plain,  dark  young  men,  brothers  (one 
of  whom  was  in  his  hohday  gear,  new  breeches, 
and  red  garters,  and  flowered  waistcoAi,' and  clean 
shirt,  and  shining  buttons  ;)  a  girl  of  sixteen,  hand- 
some ;  a  'mountain-girl  beaten  with  winds,'  look- 
ing curious,  yet  fearless  and  '  chaste  as  the  har- 
dened rock  on  which  she  dwelt ;'  and  a  boy  of 
twelve,  an  unconscious  figure  in  the  group,  fast 
slumbering  in  his  clothes  on  the  hard  floor.  Glad 
were  they  of  the  dollar-bringing  stranger,  but  sur- 
prised ,at  the  excellenza's  fancy  for  coining  at  that 
hour  ;  cheerfully,  however',  the  gay  youth  stripped 
off  his  holiday-garb,  and,  put  on  a  dirty  shirt  dnd 
thick  brown  clothes,  and  took  his  cloak  and  went 
to  borrow  a  mule  (for' I  found,  by  their  consulta-._ 
tion.  that  there  was  some  trick,  this  not  being  the 
regular  privileged  guide  family.'  During  his  ab- 
sence, the  girl  hroiight  me  a  draught  of  wine,  and 
all  stood  round  with  welcoming  and  flattering 
laughings,  and  speeches  in  Sicilian,  which  I  did- 
not  understand,  but  which  gave  me  pleasure,  and 
made  me  look  on  their  dirty  and  crowded  cottage 
as  one  I  had  rather  trust  to,  if  I  knocked  at  it  even 
without  a  dollar,  than  the  lordliest  mansion  of  the 
richest  noble  in  Sicily. 

' '  For  about  four  miles,  your  mule  stumbles  along 
safely  over  a  bed  of  lava,  lyirig  in  masses  on  the 
road  ;  then  you  enter  the  woody  region :  the  wood 
is  open,  of  oaks,  not  large,  yet  good-sized  trees, 
growing  amid  fern  ;  and,  lastly,  you  come  out  on  a 
soft  barren  soil,  and  pursue  the  ascent  till  you  find 
a[  glistering  while  crust  of  snow  of  no  depth,  crack- 
ing under  your  mule's  tread ;  soon  after,  you  arrive 
at  a  stone  cottage,  called  Casa  Inglese,  of  which 
my  guide  had  not  got  the  key ;  here  you  dismount, 
and  we  tied' up  our  mules  cIofc  by,  and  scrambling 
over  huge  blocks  of  lava,  and  up  the  toilsome  and 
slippery  ascent  of  the  cone,  I  sat  me  down'  on 
ground  all  hot,  and  smoking  with  sulphureous 
vapour,  which  has  for  the  first  few  minutes  the 
effect  of  making  your  eyes  smart,  and  wafer,  of 
oppressing  and  taking  away  your  breath.  It  yet 
wanted  half  an  hour  to  the,  break  of  day,  and  I 
wrapped'  my  cloak  close  round  me  to  guard  me 
from  the  keen  air  which  came  up  over  the  white 
cape  of  snow  that  lay  spread  at  the  foot  of  the 
smoking  cone,  where  I  was  seated. 

'*  The  earliest  dawn  gave  to  my  view  the  awful 
■  crater,  with  its  two  deep  mouths,  frc(m  one'  whereof 
there  issued  large  volumes  of  thick  \vhiie  smoke, 
pressing  up  in  closely  crowding ,  clouds ;  and  all 
around,  you  saw  the  earth  loose,  and  with  crisped, 
vellow-moulhed  small  cracks,  up  which  came  lit,ile, 
light,  thin  wreaths  of  smoke  that  soon  dissipated  in 
the  upper  air,  fee, — And'  when  you  turfi  to  gaze 
downwards,  and  see  the  golden  sun  come  up  in 
light  and  majesty  to  bless  the  waking  millions  of 
your  fellows,  and  the  dun  vapour  of  the  night  roll 
off>  below,  and  capes,  and  hills,  and  towns,  and  the 
wide  ocean  are  seen  as  through  a  thin  unearthly 
veil;  your  eyes  fill,  and  your  heart  swells ;  all  th« 
blessings  you  enjoy,  all  the  innocent  pleasures  );ou 
find  in  your  wanderings,  that  preservation,  which 
in  storm,  and  in  battle,  and  mid  the  pestilence  wag 
mercifully  given  to  your  half-breathed  prayer,  all 
rush  in  a  moment  on  your  soul." 

,   Ibid.  pp.  253—257. 

The  following  brief  sketch  of  the  rustic 
auberges  of  Sicily  is  worth  preserving,  as 
well  as  the  sentiment  with  which  it  closes : — 

"  The  chambers  of  these  rude  inns  would  please, 
at  first,  any  one.    Three  or  four  beds  (mere  planks 
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upon  iron  trestles),  with  broad,  yellow-striped, 
coarso  mattresses,  turned  up  6n  thein ;  a  table  and 
chairs  of  wood,  blackened  by  age,  and  of  forms 
belonging  to  the  past  century  ;  a  daub  or  two  of  a 
picture,  and  two  or  three  coloured  prints  of  Ma- 
donnas and  saints  ;  a  coarse  table  cloth,  and  coarser 
napkin;  a  thin  blue-tinted- drinking  glass;  dishes 
and  plates  of  a  striped,  dirty-coloured,  pimply  ware  ; 
and  a  brass  lamp  with  three  mouths,  a  shape  com- 
mon to  Delhi,  Cairo,  and  IWadrid,  and  as  ancient 
as  the>time  of  the  Etruscans  themselves. 

"  To  me  it  had  another  charm  ;  it  brought  Spain 
before  me,  the  peasant  and  his  cot,  and  my  chance 
billets  amons;  that  loved  and  injured  people.  Ah  ! 
I  will  not  dwell  on  it ;  but  this  only  I  will  venture 
to  say,  they  err  greatly,  grossly,  who  fancy  that  the 
Spaniai^d,  the  most  patiently  brave  and  resolutely 
persevering  man,  as  a  man,  on  the  continent  ot 
Europe,  will  wear  long  any  yoke  he  feels  galling 
nnd  detestable." — Scenes  in  Egypt,  pp.  268,  269. 

The  picture  of  Naples  is  striking ;  and  re- 
niinds  us  in  many  places  of  Mad.  de  Stael's 
splendid  sketches  from  the  same  subjects  in 
Corrinne.  But  we  must  draw  to  a  close  now 
with  our  extracts;  and  shall  add  but  one  or 
two  more,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gen- 
tle mind  and  English  virtues  of  the  author. 

"  I  next  went  into  the  library,  a  noble  room,  and 
a  vast  collection.  I  should  much  Hke  to  have  seen 
those  things  which  are  shown  here,  especially  the 
handwriting  of  Tasso.  I  was  led  as  far,  and  into 
the  apartment  where  they  are  shown.  I  found 
priests  reading,  and  men  looking  as  if  they  were 
learned.  I  was  confused  at  the  creaking  of  my 
boots ;  I  gave  the  hesitating  look  of  a  wish,  but  I 
ended  by  a  blush,  bowed,  and  retired.  I  passed 
again  into  the  larger  apartment,  and  I  felt  composed 
as  I  looked  around.  Why  life,  thought  I,  would 
be  too  short  for  any  human  being  to  read  these 
folios;  but  yet,  if  safe  from  the  pedant's  frown, 
one  could  have  a  vast  library  to  range  in,  therp  is 
little  doubt  that,  with  a  love  of  truth,  and  a  thirst- 
ing for  knowledge,  the  man  of  middle  age,  who 
regretted  his  early  closed  lexicon,  might  open  it 
again  with  delight  and  profit.  While  thus  musing, 
ill  stamped  two  travellers, — my  countrymen,  my 
bold,  brave  countrymen — not  intellectual,  I  could 
have  sworn,  or  Lavater  is  a  cheat — 

"  Pride  in  tlleir  port,  defiance  in  ttieir  eye  :'* — 

They  strode  across  to  confront  the  doctors,  and 
demanded  to  see  those  sights  to  which  the  book 
directed,  and  the  grinning  domestique  de  place  led 
them.  I  envied  them,  and  yet  was  angry  with 
them  ;  however,  I  soon  bethought  me,  such  are  the 
men  who  are  often  sterhng  characters,  true  hearts. 
They  will  find  no  seduction  in  a  southern  sun  !  but 
back  to  the  English  girl  they  love  best,  to  be  liked 
^y  her  softer  nature  the  better  for  having  seen  Italj^, 
qnd  taught  by  her  gentleness  to  speak  about  it 
pleasingly,  and  prize  what  they  have  seen  '. — Such 
■jre  the  men  whom  our  poor  men  Hke, — who  are 
generous  niasters  and  honest  voters,  faithful  hus- 
"lands  and  kind  fathers ;  who,  if  they  make  us  smiled 
at  abroad  in  peace,  make  us  feared  in  war,  and  ttfiy 
ne  of  whom  is  worth  to  his  country  far  more  than 
t  dozen  mere  sentimental  wanderers." 

Ibid.  pp.  296—298. 
"  Always  on  quitting  the  museum  it  is  a  relief  to 
drive  somewhere,  that  you  may  relieve  the  mind 


and  refresh  the  sight  with  a  view  of  earth  arid  ocean 
The  view  from  the  Belvidere,  in  the  garden  of  Su 
Mariino,  close  to  the  fortress  of  St.  Elmo,  is  -said 
to  be  unequalled  in  the'wo£ld.  I  was  walking  along 
the  cloister  to  it,  when  I  heard  voices  behind  me, 
and  saw  an  English  family — father,  mother,  with 
daughter  and  son,  of  drawing-room  and  university 
ages.  I  turned  aside  that  I  rnight  not  intrude  on 
them,  and  went  to  take  my  gaze  when  they  camo 
away  from  the  little  balcony.  I  saw  no  features ; 
but  the  dress,  the  g^tle  talking,  and  the  quietude 
of  their  whole  manner,  gave  me  great  pleasure.  A 
happy  domestic  English  faniily!  parenis  travelling  to 
delight,  improve,  and  jjro(ec(  their  children ;  younger 
ones  at  home  perhaps,  who  will  sit  next  summer  on 
the  shady  lawn,  and  listen  as  Italy  is  talked  ""er, 
and  look  at  prints,  and  turn  over  a  sister's  sketch- 
book ,  and  beg  a  brother's  journal.  Magically  varied 
is  the  grandeur  of  the  scene — the  pleasant  city  ;  iis 
broad  bay  ;  a  little  sea  that  knows  no  storms  ;  its 
garden  neighbourhood ;  its  famed  Vesuvius,  not 
looking  either  vast,  or  dark,  or  dreadful — all  bright 
and  smihng,  garmented  with  vineyards  below,  and 
its  brow  barren,  yet  not  without  a  hue  of  that  ashen 
er  slaty  blueness  which  improves  a  mountain's 
aspect ;  and  far  behind,  stretched  in  their  full  bold 
forms,  the  shadowy  Appehines.  Gaze  and  go  back, 
English  !  Naples,  with  all  its  beauties  and  its 
pleasures,  its  treasury  of  ruins,  and  recollections, 
and  fair  works  of  art ;  its  soft  music  and  balmy  airs 
cannot  make  you  happy  ;  may  gratify  the  gaze  ol 
taste,  but  never  suit  the  habits  of  your  mind.  There 
are  many  homeless  soHtary  Englishmen  who  might 
sojourn  longer  in  such  scenes,  and  be  soothed  by 
them  ;  but  to  become  dwellers,  settled  residents, 
would  be,  even  for  them,  impossible." 

Ibid:  pp.  301—303. 

We  must  break  off  here— though  there  is 
much  temptation  to  go  on.  But  we  have  now 
shown  enough  of  these  volumes  to  enable  oar 
readers  to  judge  safely  of  their  character — 
and  it  would  be  unfair,  perhaps,  to  steal  more 
from  their  pages.  We  think  we  have  extract- 
ed impartially;  and  are  sensible,  at  all  events, 
that  we  have  given  specimens  of  the  faults 
as  well  as  the  beauties  of  the  author's  style. 
His  taste  in  writing  certainly  is  not  unexcep- 
tionable. He  is  seldom  quite  simple  Or  natural, 
and  sometimes  very  fcule  and  affected.  He 
has  little  bits  of  inversions  in  his  sentences, 
and  small  exclamations  and  ends  of  ordinary 
verse  dangling  about  them,  which  we  often 
wish  away — and  he  talks  rather  too  much  of 
himself,  and  his  ignorance,  and  humility, 
while  he  is  turning  those  fine  senterices,  and 
laying  traps  for  our  applause.  But,  in  spite 
of  all  these  things,  the  books  are  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive ;  and  their  merits  greatly 
outweigh  their  defects.  If  the  author  has 
occasional  failures,  he  has  frequent  felicities : 
— and,  independent  of  the  many  beautiful 
and  brilliant  passages  which  he  has  furnished 
for  our  delight,  has  contrived  to  breathq  ovei 
all  his  work  a  spirit  of  kindliness  and  content- 
ment, which,  if  it  does  not  minister  (as  ij 
ought)  to  our  improvement,  must  at  least 
disarm  our  censure  of  all  bitterness. 
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utters  from  a  late  eminent  Prelate  to  or^e  of  his  Friends.  4to.  pp.  380.  Kidderminster: 


WarburtoNj  we  tliink,  was  the  last  of  our 
Great  Divines— the  last,  perhaps,  of  any  pro- 
fession, among  us,  who  united  profound  learn- 
ing With  great  powers  of  understanding,  and, 
along  with  vast  and  varied  stores  of  acquired 
knowledge,  possessed  energy  of  mind  enough 
•  to  wield  them  with  ease  and  activity.  The  days 
of  the  Cud  worths  and  Barrows— the  Hookers 
and  Taylors,  are  long  gone  by.  Among  the 
other  divisions  of  intellectual  labour  to  which 
the  progress  of  society  has  given  birth,  the 
business  of  reasoning,  and  the  business  of 
collecting  knowledge,  have  been,  in  a  great 
measure,  put  into  separate  hands.  Our  scho- 
lars are  now  little  else  than  pedants,  and  an- 
tiquaries, and  grammarians, — who  have  never 
exercised  any  faculty  biit  memory ;  and  our 
reasoners  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  slenderly 
prcivided  with  learning ;  or,  at  any  rate,  make 
Ijut  a  slender  use  of  it  in  their  reasonings,  Of 
the  two,  the  reasoners  are  by  far  the  best  oif ; 
and,  upon  many  subjects,  have  really  profited 
by  the  separation.  Argument  from  authority 
is,  in  general,  the  weakest  and  the  most  tedi- 
ous of  all  arguments ;  and  learning,  we  are  in- 
clined fo  believe,  has  more  frequently  played 
the  part  of  a  bully  than  of  a  fair  auxiliary ; 
and  been  oftener  used  to  frighten  people  than 
to  convince  them, — to  dazzle  and  overawe, 
rather  than  to  guide  and  enlighten.  A  mo- 
dern writer  would  not,  if  he  could,  reason  as 
Barrow  and  Cudworth  often  reason  :  and  every 
reader,  even  of  Warburton,  must  have  felt 
that  his  learning  often  encumbers  rather  than 
assists  his  progress,  and,  like  shining  armour, 
adds  more  to  his  terrors  than  fo  his  strength. 
The  true  theoiy  of  this  separation  may  be, 
therefore,  that  scholars  who  are  capable  of 
reasoning,  have  ceased  to  make  a  parade  of 
their  scholarship ;  While  those  who  have  no- 
thing else  must  continue  to  set  it  forward — 
just  as  gentlemen  now-a-days  keep  their  gold 
in  their  pockets,  instead  of  wearing  it  on  their 
clothes — while  the  fashion  of  laced  suits  still 
prevails  among  their  donie'stics.  There  are 
individuals,  however,  who  still  think  that  a 
man  of  rank  looks  most  dignified  in  cut  velvet 
and  embroidery,  and  that  one  who  is  not  a 
gentleman  can  now  counterfeit  that  appear- 
ance a  little  too  easily.  We  do  not  presume 
to  settle  so  weighty  a  dispute ; — we  only  take 
the  liberty  of  observing,  that  Warburton  lived 
to  see  the  fashion  go  out ;  and  was  almost  the 
last  native  gentleman  who  appeared  in  a  full 
trimmed  coat. 

He  was  not  only  the  last  of  our  reasoning 
scholars,  but  the  last  also,  we  think,  of  our 
powerful  polemics.  This  breed  too,  we  take 
It,  is  extinct';— and  w'e  are  not  sorry  for  it. 
Those  men  cannot  be  much  regretted,  who, 
instead  of  applying  their  great  and  active 
faculties  in  making  their  fellows  better  or 
•viser,  or  in  promo  Ing  mutual  kindness  and  | 
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cordiality  among  all  the  virtuous  and  enlight- 
ened, wasted  their  days  in  wrangling  upon 
idle  theories;  and  in  applying,  to  the  specu- 
lative errors  of  their  equals  in  talents  and  in 
virtue,  those  terms  of  angry  reprobation  which 
should  be  reserved  for  vice  and  malignity. 
In  neither  of  ihese  characters,  therefore,  can 
we  seriously  lament  that  Warburton  is  not 
likely  to  have  any  successor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  extraordinary  person 
was  a  Giant  in  Literature — with  many  of  the 
vices  of  the  Gigantic  character.  Strong  as  he 
was,  his  excessive  pride  and  overweening 
vanity  were  perpetually  engaging  him  in  en- 
terprises which  he  could  not  accomplish; 
while  such  was  his  intolerable  arrogance  to- 
wards his  opponents,  and  his  insolence  to- 
wards those  whom  he  reckoned  as  his  infe- 
riors, that  he  made  himself  very  generally 
and  deservedly  odious,  and  ended  by  doing 
considerable  injury  to  all  the  causes  which 
he  undertook  to  support.  The  novelty  and, 
the  boldness  of  his  manner — the  resentment 
of  his  antagonists — and  the  consternation  of 
his  friends,  insured  him  a  considerable  share 
of  public  attention  at  the  beginning :  But  such 
was  the  repulsion  of  his  moral  qualities  as  a 
writer,  and  the  fundamental  unsoundness  of 
most  of  his  speculations,  that  he  no  sooner 
ceased  to  write,  than  he  ceased  to  be  read  or 
inquired  after, — and  lived  to  see  those  erudite 
volumes  fairly  laid  on  the  shelf^  which  he 
fondly  expected  to  carry  do>vn  a  growing 
fame  to  posterity. 

The  history  of  Warburton,  indeed,  is  un- 
commonly curious,  and  his  late  instructive. 
He  was  bred  an  attorney  at  Newark;  and 
probably  derived,  from  his  early  practice  in 
that  capacity,  that  love  of  controversy,  and 
that  habit  of  scurrility,  for  which  he  was  after- 
wards distinguished-  His  first  literary  asso- 
ciates were  some  of  the  heroes  of  the.Dunciad ; 
and  his  first  literary  adventure  the  publication 
of  some  poems,  which  well  entitled  him  to  a 
place  among  those  worthies.  He  helped  "pil- 
fering Tibbalds"  to  some  notes  upon  Shake- 
speare; and  spoke  contemptuously  of  Mr. 
Pope's  talents,  and  severely  of  his  morale,  in 
his  letters  to  Concannen.  He  then  hired  his 
pen  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  having  now 
entered  the  church,,  made  a  more  successful 
endeavour  to  magnify  his  pi^ofession,  and  to 
attract  notice  ti)  himself  by  the  publication 
of  his  once  famous  book  on  "the  Alliance 
between  Church  and,  State,"  in  which  all  the 
presumption  and  ambition  of  his  nature  was 
first  made  manifest. 

By  this  time,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
passed  over  from  the  party  of  the  Dunces  to 
thg,t  of  Pope ;  and  proclaimed  his  conversion 
pretty  abruptly,  by  writing  an  elaborate  de 
fence  of  the  Essay  on  Man  from  some  imputa 
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tions  which  had  been  thrown  on  its  theology 
and  morality.  Pope  received  the  services  of 
this  voluntary  champion  with  great  gratitude ; 
and  Warburton  having  now  discovered  that 
he  was  not  only  a  great  poet,  but  a  very  honest 
man,  continued  to  cultivate  his  friendship  with 
great  assiduity,  and  with  very  notable  success: 
For  Pope  introduced  hiin  to  Mr.  Murray,  who 
made  him  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  to 
Mr.  Alien  of  Prior  Park,  who  gave  him  his 
niece  in  marriage, — obtained  a  bishopiic  for 
him, — and  left  him  his  whole  estate.  In  the 
mean  time,  he,  published  his  "Divine  Lega- 
tion of  Mose.s,"— the  most  learned,  most  arro- 
gant, and  most  absurd  work,  which  had  been 
produced  in  England  for  a  century; — and  his 
editions  of  Pope,  and  of  Shakespeare,  in  which 
he  was  scarcely/less  outrageous  and  fantas- 
tical. He  replied  to  some  of  his  answerers  in 
a  style  full  of  insolence  and  brutal  scurrility; 
and  not  only  poured  out  the  most  tremendous 
abuse  on  the  infidelities  of  Bolingbroke  and 
Hume,  but  found  occasion  also  to  quarrel 
with  Drs.  Middleton,  Lowth,  Jortin,  Leland, 
and  indeed  almost  every  name  distinguished 
for  piety  and  learning  in  England.  At  the 
same  time,  he  indited  the  most  highflown 
adulation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  contrived, 
to  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  Lord 
Mansfield  and  Lord  Hardwicke; — while,  in 
Ihe  midst  of  afiiuence  and  honoiirs,  he  was 
continually  exclaiming  against  the  barbarity 
of  the  age  in  rewarding  genius  so  frugally, 
and  in  not  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  ma- 
gistrate to  put  down  fanaticism  arid  uifidelity. 
The  public,  however,  at  last,  grew  weary  of 
these  blustering  novelties.  The  bishop,  as 
old  age  stole ,  upon  him,  began  to  doze  in  his 
•nitre;  and  though  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  with 
ihe  true  spirit  of  an  underling,  persisted  in 
keeping  up  the  petty  traffic  of  reciprocal  en- 
comiums, yet  Warburton  was  lost  to  the  pub- 
lic long  before  he  sunk  into  dotage,  and  lay 
dead  as  an  author  for  many  years  of  his  natu- 
ral existence. 

We  have  imputed  this  rapid  decline  of  hjs 
reputation,  partly  to  the  unsoundness  of  his 
general  speculations,  and  chiefly  to  the  of- 
fensiveness  of  his  raaniier.  The  fact  is  ad- 
mitted even  by  those  who  pretend  to  regret 
it;  and,  whatever  Dr.  Hurd  may  have  thought, 
it  must  have  had  other  causes  than  the  decay 
of  public  virtue  and  taste. 

In  fact,  when  we  look  quietly  and  soberly 
over  the  vehement  and  imposing  treatises  of 
Warburton,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  per- 
teive,  that  almost  every  thing  that  is  original 
.ii  his  doctrine  or  propositions  is  erroneous; 
and  that  his  great  gifts  of  learning  and  argu- 
mentation have  been  bestowed  on  a  Vain  at- 
tempt to  give  currency  to  untenable  paradoxes. 
His  powers  and  his  skill  in  controversy  may 
indeed  conceal,  from'  a  careless  reader,  the 
radical  fallacy  of  his  reasoning;  and  as,  in 
the  course  of  the  argument,  he  freqliently 
has  the  better  of  his  adversaries  upon  inci- 
dental and  collateral  topics,  and  never  fails  to 
make  his  triumph  resouhd  over  the  whole 
field  of  battle,  it  is  easy  to  Understand  how 
36  should,  for  a  while,  have  got  the  credit  of 


a-victory,  which  is  now  generally  adjudged  to 
his  opponents.  The  object  of  "the  Divino 
Legation,"  for  insla,nce,  is  to  prove  that  thi) 
mission  of  Moses  was  certainly  from  God, — 
because  his  system  is  the  only  one  which 
does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state 
of  rewards  and  punishments!  And  the  ob- 
ject of  "the  Alliance"  is  to  show,  that  the 
church  (that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  all  the  ad- 
herents of  the  church  of  England)  is  entitled 
to  a  legal  establishment,  and  the  protection  of 
a  test  law, — because  it  constitutes  a  separate 
society  from  that  which  is  concerned  in  the, 
civil  government,  and,  bejng  equally  sovereign 
and  independent,  is  therefore  entitled  to  treat 
with  it  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equably.  The 
sixth  book  of  Virgil,  we  are  assured,  in  the, 
same  peremptory,  manner,  contains  merely, 
the  description  of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis; 
and  the  badness  of  the  New  Testament  Greek 
a  conclusive  proof  both  of  the  eloquence  and 
the  inspiration  of  its  authors.  These  fancies, 
it  appears  to  us,  require  no  refutation ;  and,, 
dazzled  and  astonished  as  we  are  at  the  rich 
and  variegated  tissue  of  learning  and  argu- 
ment with  which  their  author  has  iri vested 
their  extravagance,  we  conceive  that  no  man 
of  a  sound  and  plain  understanding  can  evel' 
niistake  them  for  truths,  or  waver,  in  the  least 
degree^  from  the  conviction  which  his  own 
reflection  must  afford  of  their  intrinsic  ab- 
surdity. 

The  case  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  his 
subordinate  general  propositions;  which,  in 
so  far  as  they  are  original,  are  all  broug-ht 
forward  with  the  parade  of  great  discoveries, 
and  yet  appear  to  us  among  the  most  futile 
and  erroneous  of  modern  speculations.  We 
are  tempted  to  mention  two,  which  we  think 
we  have  seen  referred  to  by  later  writers  with 
some  degree  of  approbation,  and  which,  at 
any  rate,  make  a  capital  figure  in  all  the  fun- 
damental philosophy  of  Warburton.  The  one 
relates  to  the  necessary  imperfection  of  human 
laws,  as  dealing  in  Punishments  only,  and  not 
in  Rewards  also.  The  other  concerns  his 
notion  of  the  ultimate  foundation  of  moral 
Obligation. 

The  very  basis  of  his  argument  for  the 
necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  to 
the  well-being  of  soci^y,  is,  that,  by  human 
laws,  the  conduct  of  men  is  only  controlled 
by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  excited  by 
the  hope  of  reward.  Both  these  sanctions 
however,  he  contends,  are  necessary  to  regu- 
late our  actions,  and  keep  the  world  in  order; 
and,  therefore,  legislators,  not  finding  rewards 
in  this  world,  have  always  been  obliged  to 
connect  it  whh  a  future  world,  in  which  they 
have  held  out  that  they  would  be  bestovred 
on  all  desefvers.  ,  It  is  scarcely  possible,  we 
believe,  to  put  this  most  important  doctrine 
on  a  more  injudicious  foundation ;  and  if  this 
were  the  only  ground  either  for  believing  or 
inculcating  tne  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  we 
should  tremble  at  the  advantages  which  .the 
infidel  would  h3,ye  in  the  confest.  We  shall 
not  detain  our  readers  longer,  than  just  to 
point  out  three  obvious  fallacies  in  this,  the 
most  vaunted  and  confident,  perhaps,  of  aji 
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the  Warburtonian  dogmata.  In  the  first  place, 
it  is  obvious  that  disorders  in  society  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  prevented  by  the  hope 
of  future  rewards  :  the  proper  use  of  that  doc- 
trine being,  not  to  repress  vice,  but  to  console 
afhictidn.  Vice  and  disorder  can  only  be 
quelled  by  the  dread  of  future  punishment — 
■whether  in  this  world  or  the  next ;  while  it  is 
obvious  that  the  despondency  and  distress 
which  may  be  soothed  by  the  prospect  of 
future  bliss,  are  not  disorders  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  legislator.  In  the  second  place, 
it  is  obviously  not  true  that  human  laws  are 
necessarily  deficient  in  the  article  of  providing 
rewards.  In  many  instances,  their  enact- 
ments have  this  direct  object ;  and  it  is  ob- 
vious, that  if  it  was  thought  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  society,  they  migAt  reward  quite 
as  often  as  they  punish.  But,  in  the  third 
place,  the  whole  argument  proceeds  upon  a 
gross  and  unaccountable  misapprehension  of 
•the  nature  and  object  of  legislation; — a  very 
brief  explanation  of  which  will  show,  both 
that  the  temporal  rewards  of  virtue  are  just 
as  sure  as  the  temporal  punishments  of  vice, 
and  at  the  same  time  explain  why  the  law 
has  so  seldom  interfered  to  enforce  the  for- 
mer. The  law  arose  from  human  feelings 
and  notions  of  justice  ;  and  those  feelings  and 
notions,  were,  of  course,  before  the  law,  which 
only  came  in  aid  of  Iheir  deficiency.  The 
natural  and  necessary  effect  of  kind  and  vir- 
tuous conduct  is,  to  excite  love,  gratitude, 
and  benevolence; — the  effect  of  injury  and 
vice  is  to  excite  resentment,  anger,  and  re- 
venge. While  there  was  no  law  and  no 
magistrate,  men  must  have  acted  upon  those 
feelings,  and  acted  upon  them  in  their  whole 
extent.  He  who  rendered  kiiidness,  received 
kindness;  and  he  who  inflicted  pain  and  suf- 
fering, was  sooner  or. later  overtaken  by  re- 
torted pain  and  suffering.  Virtue  was  rewarded 
therefore,  and  vice;  punished,  at  all  times; 
and  both,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  same 
measure  and  degree.  The  reward  of  virtue, 
however,  produced  no  disturbance  or  dis- 
order; and,  after  society  submitted  to  regula- 
-tion,  was  very  safely  left  in  the  hands  of 
gratitude  and  sympathetic  kindness.  But  it 
was  far  otherwise  with  the  punishment  of 
vice.  Resentment  and  revenge  tended  always 
to  a  dangerous  excess, — were  liable  to  be  as-: 
'sumed  as  the  pretext  for  unprovoked  aggres- 
sion,—and,  at  all  events,  had  a  tendency  to 
reproduce  revenge  and  resentment,  in  an  in- 
teminable  series  of  violence  and  outrage. 
The  law,  therefore,  took  this  duty  mto  its  own 
hands.  It  did  not  invent,  or  impose  for  the 
first  time,  that  sanction  of  punishment,  which 
was  coeval  with  vice  and  with  society,  and 
is  implied,  indeed,  in  the  very  notion  of  in- 
jury -—it  only  transferred  the  right  of  apply- 
ing it  from  the  injured  individual  to  the  pub- 
lic;  and  tempered  its.  application  by  more 
impartial  and  extensive  views  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  delinquency.  But  if  the  pun- 
iahmentof  vice  be  not  ultimately  derived  from 
law  neither  is  the  reward  of  virtue;  and  al- 
though human  passions  made  it  necessary  for 
law  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  that  pun-, 


ishment,  it  evidently  would  not  add  to  its  per- 
fection, to  make  it  also  the  distributer  of  re- 
wards ;  unless  it  could  be  shown,  that  a  simi- 
lar disorder  was  likely  to  arise  from  leaving 
these  to  the  individuals  affected.  It  is  ob- 
vious, however,, not  only  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood of  such  a  disorder,  but  that  such  an 
interference  would  be  absurd  and  impractica- 
ble. It  is  true,  therefore,  that  human  laws 
do  in  general  provide  punishments  only,  and 
not  rewards ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  they  are, 
on  this  account,  imperfect  or  defective ;  or 
that  human  conduct  is  not  actually  regulated 
by  the  love  of  happiness,  as  much  as  by  the 
dread  of  suffering.  The  doctrine  of  a  future 
state  adds,  no  doubt,  prodigiously  to-both  these 
motives ;  but  it  is  a  rash,  a  presumptuous, 
and,  we  think,  a  most  shortsighted  and  nar- 
row view  of  the  case,  to  suppose,  that  it  is 
chiefly  the  impossibility  of  rewarding  virtue 
on  Earth,  that  has  led  legislators  to  secure  the 
peace  of  society,  by  referring  it  for  its  recom- 
pense to  Heaven. 

The  other  dogma  to  which  we  allijded,  is 
advanced  with  equal  confidence  and  preten- 
sions ;  and  is,  if  possible,  still  more  shallow 
and  erroneous.  Speculative  moralists  had 
been  formerly  contented  with  referring  moral 
obligation,  either  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  a 
perceptioii  of  utility; — ^Warburton,  without 
much  ceremony,  put  both  these  together: 
But  his  grand  discovery  is,  that  even  this  tie 
is  not  strong  enough;  and  that  the  idea  of 
moral  obligation  is  altogether  incomplete  and 
imperfect,  unless  it  be  made  to  rest  also  on 
the  Will  of  a  Superior.  There  is  no  point  in 
all  his  philosophy,  of  which  he  is  more  vain 
than  of  this  pretended  discovery;  and  he 
speaks  of  it,  we  are  persuaded,  twenty,  times, 
without  once  suspecting-  the  gross  fallacy 
which  it  involves.  The  fallacy  is  not,  how- 
ever, in  stating  an  erroneous  proposition.— for 
it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  command  of  a, 
superior  will  generally  coiistitute  an  obliga- 
tion :  it  lies  altogether  in  supposing  that  this 
is  a  separate  or  additional  ground  of  obliga- 
tion,—and  in  not  seeing  that  thisvaunted  dis- 
covery of  a  third  principle  for  the  foundation 
of  morality,  was  in  fact  nothing  but  an  indi- 
vidual instance  or  exemplification  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  utility. 

Why  are  we  bound  by  the  will  of  a  supe- 
rior'!— evidently  for  no  pther  reason,  than  be- 
cause superiority  irtiplies  a.  power  to  affect  our 
happiness;  and  the  expression  of  will  assures 
us,  that  our  happiness  will  be  affected  by  pur 
disobedience.  An  obligation  is  something 
which  constrains  or  induces  us  to  act ; — but 
there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other  motive 
for  the  actions  of  rational  a:nd  sentient  beings, 
than  the  love  of  happiness.  It  is  the  desire 
of  happiness— well  or  ill  understood— seen 
widely  or  narrowly,— that  necessarily  dictates 
all  our  actions,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our 
conceptions  of  morahty  or  duty:  and  the  will 
of  a  superior  can  only  constitute  a  ground  of 
obligation,  by  connecting  itself  with  this  sin- 
gle and  universal  agent.  If  it  were  possible 
to  disjoin  theSjdea  of  our  own  happiness  or 
suffering  from  the  idea  of  a  superior,  i*  is  ib- 
3  H 
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vious,  that  we  should  no  longer  be  under  any 
obligation  to  conform  to  the  will  of  that  supe- 
rior. If  we  should  be  equally  secure  of  hap- 
piness— in  mind  and  in  body — in  time  and  in 
eternity,  by  disobeying  his  will,  as  by  com- 
plying with  it,  it  is  evidently  altogether  incon- 
ceivable, that  the  expression  of  that  will  should 
impose  any  obligation  upon  us  :  And  although 
it  be  Irue  that  we  cannot  suppose  such  a  case, 
it  is  not  the  less  a  fallacy  to  represent  the  will 
of  a  superior  as  a  third  and  additional  ground 
of  Obligation,  newly  discovered  by  this  author, 
and  superadded  to  the  old  principle  of  a  regard 
-to  happiness,  or  utility.  We  take  these  in- 
stances of  the  general  unsoundness  of  all 
Warburton's  peculiar  doctrines,  from  topics 
on  which  he  is  generally  supposed  lo  have 
been  less  extravagant  than  on  any  other. 
Those  who  wish  to  know  his  feats  in  criticism, 
may  be  referred  to  the  Canons  of  Mr.  Ed- 
wards ;  and  those  who  admire  the  originality  of 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries,  are  recom- 
mended to  look  into  the  Eleusis  of  Meursius. 

Speculations  like  these  could  never  be  pop- 
ular ;  and  were  not  likely  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion, even  of  the  studious,  longer  than  their 
novelty,  and  the  glare  of  erudition  and  orig- 
inality which  was  thrown  around  them,  pro- 
tected them  from  deliberate  consideration. 
But  the  real  cause  of  the  public  alienation 
from  the  works  of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedly 
to  be  found  in  the  revolting  arrogance  of  his 
general  manner,  and  the  offensive  coarseness 
of  his  controversial  invectives.  These,  we 
think,  must  be  confessed  to  be  somewhat 
worse  than  mere  error  in  reasoning,  or  ex- 
travagance in  theory.  They  are  not  only  of- 
fences of  the  first  magnitude  against  good 
taste  and  good  manners,  but  are  likely  to  be 
attended  with  pernicious  consequences  in 
matters  of  much  higher  importance.  Though 
we  are  not  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  this  reverend  person's  abhorrence  for  vice 
and  infidelity,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion,  that 
his  writings  have  been  substantially  prejudi- 
cial to  the  cause  of  religion  anil  morality;  and 
that  it  is  fortunate  for  both,  that  they  have 
now  fallen  into  general  oblivion. 

They  have  produced,  in  the  first  place,  all 
the  mischief  of  a  conspicuous,  and,  in  some 
sense,  a  successful  example  of  genius  and 
learning,  associated  with  insolence,  intoler- 
ance, and  habitual  contumely  and  outrage. 
All  men  who  are  engaged  in  controversy  are 
apt  enough  to  be  abusive  and  insulting.— and 
clergymen,  perhaps,  rather  more  apt  than 
others.  It  is  an  intellectual  warfare,  in  which, 
as  in  other  wars,  it  is  natural,  we  suspect,  to 
be  ferocious,  unjust,  and  unsparing;  but  ex- 
perience and  civilisation  have  tempered  this 
vehemence,  by  gentler  and  more  generous 
maxims,— and  introduced  a  law  of  honourable 
hostility,  by  which  the  fiercer  elements  of  our 
nature  are  mastered  and  controlled.  No  great- 
er evil,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined,  than  the 
violation  of  this  law  from  any  quarter  of  influ- 
ence and  reputation  ; — yet  the  Warburtonians 
may  be  said  to  have  used  their  best  endeav- 
ours to  introduce  the  use  of  poisoned  weapon."!, 
find  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  quarter. 


in  the  fields  of  controversy.  Fortunately, 
their  example  has  not  been  generally  follow- 
ed; and  the  sect  itself,  though  graced  with 
mitres,  and  other,  trophies  of  worldly  success, 
has  perished,  we  think,  in  consequence  of  ihe 
experiment. 

A  second,  and  perhaps,  a  still  more  formi- 
dable mischief,  arose  from  the  discredit  which 
was  brought  on  the  priesthood,  and  indeed 
upon  religion  in  general,  by  this  interchange 
of  opprobrious  and  insulting  accusafionsambng 
its  ministers.  If  the  abuse  was  justifiable, 
then  the  church  itself  gave  shelter  to  folly 
and  wickedness,  at  least  as  great  as  was  to  be 
found  under  the  banners  of  infidelity ; — if  it 
was  not  justifiable,  then  it  was  apparent,  that 
abtise  by  those  holy  n^en  was  no  proof  of  de- 
merit in  those  against  whom  it  was  directed ; 
and  the  unbelievers,  of  course,  were  furnished 
with  an  objection  to  the  sincerity  of  those  in- 
vectives of  which  they  themselves  were  the 
objects. 

This  applies  to  those  indecent  expressions 
of  violence  and  contempt,  in  which  Waiburtoi 
and  his  followers  were  accustomed  to  indulge, 
when  speaking  of  their  Christian  and  clerical 
opponents.  But  the  greatest  evil  of  all,  we 
think,  arose  from  the  intemperance,  coarse- 
ness, and  acrimony  of  their  remarks,  even  on 
those  who  were  enemies  to  revelation.  There 
is,  in  all  well-constituted  minds,  a  natural 
feeling  of  indulgence  towards  those  errors  of 
opinion,  to  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  human 
reason,  all  men  are  liable,  and  of  compassion 
for  those  whose  errors  have  endangered  their 
happiness.  It  must  be  the  natural  tendency 
of  all  candid  and  liberal  persons,  therefore,  to 
regard  unbelievers  with  pity,  and  to  reason 
with  them  with  mildness  and  forbearance. 
Infidel  writers,  tve  conceive,  may  generally 
be  allowed  to  be  actual  unbelievers;  for  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  what  other  motive  than  a 
sincere  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  their  opin- 
ions, could  induce  them  to  become  objects  of 
horror  to  the  respectable  part  of  any  commu- 
nity, by  their  disclosure.  Front  what  vices 
of  the  heart,  or  from  what  defects  in  the  un- 
derstanding, their  unbelief  may  have  originat- 
ed, it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  determine ; 
but  it  seems  obvious  that,  for  the  unbelief  it- 
self, they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  reviled ; 
and  that  the  most  efiectual  way  of  persuading 
the  public  that  their  opinions  are  refuted  out 
of  a.  regard  to  human  happiness,  is  to  treat 
their  author  (whose  happiness  is  most  in  dan- 
ger) with  some  small  degree  of  liberality  and 
gentleness.  It  is  also  pretty,  generally  taken 
for  granted,  that  a  very  angry  disputant  is 
usually  m  the  wrong;  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of 
much  confidence  in  the  argument,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  unpopularity  or  legal  danger 
of  the  opposite  doctrine ;  and  that,  when  an 
unsuccessful  and  unfair  attempt  is  made  to 
discredit  the  general  ability  or  personal  worth 
of  an  antagonist,  no  great  reliance  is  under 
stood  to  be  placed  on  the  argument  by  which 
he  may  be  lawfully  opposed. 

It  is  needless  to  apply  these  observations  to 
the  case  of  the  Warburtonian  controversies 
There  js  no  man,  we  believe,  however  he  may 
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be  convinced  of  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  the 
in c* pies, maintained  by  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
ly  Voltaire,  or  by  Hume,  -who  has  not  felt  in- 
dignation and  disgust  at  the  brutal  violence, 
the  affected  contempt,  and  the  flagrant  unfair- 
ness vpith  which  they  are   treated   by  this 
learned  author, — who  has  not,  for  a  moment, 
taken  part  with  them  against  so  ferocious  and 
insulting  an   opponent,   and  wished   for  the 
mortifieation  and  chastisement  of  the  advocate, 
even  while  impressed  with  the  greatest  vene- 
ration for  the  cause.     We  contemplate  this 
scene  of  orthodox  fury,  in  short,  with  some- 
thing of  the  same  emotions  with  which  we 
sti-  .'Id  see  a  heretic  subjected  to  the  torture. 
Hi:  a  freethinker  led  out  to  the  stake  by  a  zeal- 
ous inquisitor.     If  this,  however,  be  the  effect 
of  such  illiberal  violence,  even  on  those  whose 
principles  are  settled,  and  whose  faith  is  con- 
firmed  by  habit  and   reflection,  the   conse- 
quences must  obviously  be  still  more  perni- 
cious for  those  whose  notions  of  religion  are 
still  uninformed   and  immature,  and  whose 
minds  are  open  to  all  plauwble  and  liberal 
impressions.     Take  the  case,  for  instance,  of 
a  young  man,  who  has  been  delighted  with 
the  eloquence  of  Bohngbroke,  and  the  sagacity 
and  ingenuity  of  Hume ; — who  knows,  more- 
over, that  the  one  hved  in  intimacy  with  Pope, 
and  Swift,  and  Atterbury,  and  almost  all  the 
worthy  and  eminent  persons  of  his  time ; — 
and  that  the  other  was  the  cordial  friend  of 
Robertson  and  Blair,  and  was  irreproachably 
correct  and  amiable  in  every  relation  of  life; 
— and  who,  perceiving  with  alarm  the  ten- 
dency of  some  of  their  speculations,  applies 
to  Warburton  for  an  antidote  to  the  poison  he 
may  have  imbibed.  In  Warburton  he  will  then 
read  that  Bolingbroke  was  a  paltry  driveller- 
Voltaire  a  pitiable   scoundrel — and  Hume  a 
'juny  dialecticiai;,  who  ought  to  have  been  set 
oh  the  pillory,  and  whose  heart  was  as  base 
and  corrupt  as  his   understanding  was  con- 
temptible!    Now,  what,   we  would  ask  any 
man  of  common  candour  and  observation,  is 
"the  e'fTeot  likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind 
of  any  ingenious  and  able  young  man  by  this 
style  of  confutation  1    Infallibly  to  make  him 
take  part  with  the  reviled  and  insulted  literati, 

to  throw  aside  the  right  reverend  confuter 

with  contempt  and  disgust,— and  most  proba- 
bly to  conceive  a  fatal  prejudice  against  the 
cause  of  religion  itself— thus  Unhappily  asso- 
ciated with  coarse  and  ignoble  scurrility.  He 
must  know  to  a  certainty,  in  the  first  place, 
that  the  contempt  of  the  orthodox  champion  is 
either  affected,  or  proceeds  from  most  gross 
ignorance  and  incapacity  ;— since  the  abilities 
of  the  reviled  writers  is  proved,  not  only  by 
his  own  feeling  and  experience,  but  by  the 
suffrage  of  the  public  and  of  all  men  of  intel- 
bVence.  He  must  think,  in  the  second  place, 
that  the  imputations  on  their  moral  worth  B.Te 
false  and  calumnious,  both  from  the  tact  ot 
their  long  friendship  with  the  piirest  and  most 
exalted  characters  of  their  age,  and  from  the 
obvious  irrelevancy  of  this  topic,  m  a  fair  refu- 
tation of  their  errors  ;-and  then,  applying  the 
ordinary  maxims  by  which  we  judge  of  a  dis- 


ness,  he  disables  both  the  judgment  and  the 
candour  of  his  instructor,  and  conceives  a 
strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  cause  which 
has  been  attacked  in  a  manner  so  unwar- 
rantable. 

We'have  had  occasion,  oftener  than  once, 
to  trace  an  effect  like  this,  from  this  fierce 
and  overbearing  aspect  of  orthodoxy; — and 
we  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  all  our  readers, 
whether  it  be  not  the  very  effect  which  it  is 
calculated  to  produce  on  all  youthful  minds 
of  any  considerable  strength  and  originality, 
I  It  is  to  such  persons,  however,  and  to  such 
I  only,  that  the  refutation  of  infidel  writers, 
ought  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no  need  to 
write  books  against  Hume  and  Voltaire  for  the 
use  of  the  learned  and  orthodox  part  of  the 
English  clergy.  Such  works  are  necessarily 
supposed  to  be  intended  for  the  benefit  of 
young  persons,  who  have  either  contracted 
some  partiality  for  those -seductive  writers,  or 
are  otherwise  in  danger  of  being  misled  by 
them.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that 
they  know  and  admire  their  real  excellences; 
— and  it  might  consequently  be  inferred,  that 
they  wUl  not  listen  with  peculiar  complacency 
to  a  refutation  of  their  errors,  which  sets  out 
with  a  torrent  of  illiberal  and  unjust  abuse  of 
their  talents  and  characters. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  bully- 
ing and  abusive  tone  of  the  Warburtonian 
school,  even  in  its  contention  with  infidels, 
has  done  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  religion, 
and  alienated  more  youthful  and  aspiring 
minds  from  the  true  faith,  than  any  other 
error  into  which  zeal  has  ever  betrayed  ortho- 
doxy. It  may  afford  a  sort  of  vi;idictive  de- 
light to  the  zealots  who  stand  in  no  need  of 
the  instruction  of  which  it  should  be  the  ve- 
hicle; but  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  revolt  and 
disgust  all  those  to  whom  that  instruction  was 
necessary, — enlist  all  the  generous  feelings 
of  their  nature  on  the  side  of  infidelity,— and 
inake  piety  and  reason  itself  appear  like,pre- 
judice  and  bigotry.  We  think  it  fortunate, 
therefore,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  controver- 
sial writings  of  Warburton  have  alreadypassed 


into  oblivion, — since,  even  if  we  thought  more 
.highly  than  we  do  of  the  substantial  merit  of 
his  arguments,  we  should- still  be  of. opinion 
that  they  were  hkely'to  do  more  mischief 
than  the  greater  part  of  the  sophistries  which 
it  was  their  professed  object  to  counteract  and 
discredit. 

These  desultory  observations  have  earned 
us  so  completely  aw^y  from  the  book,  by  the 
title'  of  which  they  were  suggested,  that  we 
have  forgotten  tp  announce  to  our  readers, 
that  it  contains  a  series  of  familiar  letters,  ad- 
dressed by  Warburton  to  Doctor  (afterwards 
Bishop)  Hurd,  from  the  year  1749,  when  their 
acquaintance  commenced,  down  to  1776,  when 
the  increasing  infirmities  of  the  former  put  a 
stop  to  the  correspondence.  Some  little  use 
was  made  of-  these  letters  in  the  life  of  his 
friend,  which  Bishop  Hurd  published,  after  a 
very  long  delay,  in  1794;  but  the  treasure  was 
hoarded  up,  in  the  main,  till  the  death  of  that 
prelate ;  soon  after  which,  the  present  volume 
WPS  nrenared  for  publication,  in  obedience  to 
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the  following  mtimation  prefixed  to  the  origi- 
nal collection,  and  now  printed  in  the  front 
of  the  book : — 

"  These^  letters  give  so  true  a  picture  of  the 
writer's  character,  and  are,  besides,  so  worthj^  of 
iiim  in  all  respects  (t  mean,  if  the  reader  cnriv forgive 
the  playfulness  of  his  wit  in- some  instances,  and  the 

Earfiality  of  his  friendship  in  many  more),  that,  in 
onour  of  his  tuemory ,  I  would  have  ihem  published 
after  my  death,  and  the  profits  arising  from  the  snle 
of  them,  applied  to  ^he  benefit  of  the  Worcester 
Infirmary." 

The  tenor  of  this  note,  as  well  as  the  name 
and  the  memory  of  Warburton,  excited  in  us 
no  small  curiosity  to  peruse  the  collection ; 
and,  for  a  moment,  we  entertained  a  hope  of 
finding  this  intractable  and  usurping  author 
softened  down,  in  the  gentler  relations  of  pri- 
vate life,  to  something  of  a  more  amiable  and 
engaging'form :  and  when  we  foiind  his  right 
reverend  correspondent  Speaking  of  the  play- 
fulness of  his  wit,  and  the  partiality  of  his 
friendships.  We  almost  persuaded  ourselves, 
that  we  should  find,  in  these  letters,  not  only 
many  traits  of  domestic  tenderness  and  cor- 
iliality,  bill  also  some  expressions  of  regret 
for  the  asperities  with  which,  in  the  heat  and 
the  elation  of  controversy,  he  had  insulted  all 
who  were  opposed  to  him.  It  seems  natural, 
'.00,  to  expect,  that  along  with  the  confessions 
of  an  author's  vanity,  we  should  meet  with 
i?ome  reflections  on  his  own  good  fortune,, and 
some  expressions  of  contentment  and  gratitude 
for  the  honours  and  dignities  which  had  been 
heaped  upon  hira.  In  all  this,  however,  we 
have  been  painfully  disappointed.  The  arro- 
gance and  irritability  of  Warbrirton  was  never 
more  conspicuous  than  in  these  Letters,r-nor 
his  intolerance  of  opposition,  and  his  prepos- 
terous estimate  of  his  own  merit  and  import- 
ance. There  is  some  wit — good  and  bad — 
scattered  through  them ;  and  diverse  frag- 
ments of  criticism  :  But  the  staple  of  the  cor- 
respondence is  his  own  praise,  and  that  of  his 
friend,  whom  he  magnifies  and  exalts,  indeed, 
in  a  way  that  is  very  diverting.  To  hira,  and 
his  other  dependants  and  admirers,  and  their 
patrons,  he  is  kind  and  complimentary  to  ex- 
cess :  but  all  the  rest  of  the  world  he  regards 
with  contempt  and  indifference.  The  age  is 
a  good  age  or  a  bad  age,  according  as  it  ap- 
plauds or  neglects  the  Divine  Legation  and 
the  Commentary  on  Horace.  Those  who 
write  against  these  works  are  knaves  and 
drivellers, — and  will  meet  with  their  reward 
in  the  contempt  of  another  generation,  and 
the  tortures  of  another  world! — Bishoprics 
and  Chancellorships,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
too  little  for  those  who  extol  and  defend  them  ; 
— and  Govemmeirt  is  reviled  for  leaving  the 
press  open  to  Bolingbroke,  and  tacitly  blamed 
for  not  setting  Mr.  Hume  on  the  pillory. 

The  natural  connection  of  the  subject  with 
the  general  remarks  which  we  have  already 
premised,  leads  us  to  begin  our  extracts  with 
a  few  specimens  of  that  savage  asperity  to- 
wards christians  and  Philosophers,  upon  which 
we  have  felt  ourselves  called  on  to  pass  a 
sentence  of  reprobation.  ■  In  a  letter,  dated  in 
1749.  we  have  the  following  passage  about 
Mr.  Hume,— 


"  I  am  strongly  tempted,  too,  to  have  a  strolce  at 
Hume  in  parting.  He  is  the  author  of  a  little  Jjook, 
called  Philosophical  Essays;  in  one  part  of  which 
he  argues  against  the  beiiig  of  a  God,  and  in  another 
(very  needlessly  you  will  say)  against  the  possibility 
of  miracles.  He  has  crowned  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
And  yet  he  has  a  considerable  post  und&r  the  Go- 
vernment !  J  have  a  great  mind  to  do  juptice  on 
his  arguments  against  miracles,  which  I  think  might 
be  done  in  tew  words.  But  does  he  deserve  no- 
tice ?  ■  Is  he  known  amongst  you?  Pray  answer 
me  these  questions;  for  it  his  own  weight  keeps 
him  down,  I  should  he  sorry  to  contribute  to  his  ad' 
vancement — to  any  'place  but  the  Pillory,^* — p.  11.' 

In  another  place,  he  is  pleased  to  say,  under 
date  of  1757,  when  Mr.  Hume's  reputation 
for  goodness,  as  well  as  genius,  was  fully  es- 
tablished : — 

"  There  is  an  epidemic  madness  amongst  us  ;  to- 
day we  burn  with  the  feverish  heat  of  Snperstition; 
to-morrow  we  stand  fixed  and  frozen  in  Atheism. 
Expect  to  hear  that  the  churches  are  all  crowded 
next  Friday  ;  and  that  on  Saturday  they  buy  tip 
Hume's  new  Essays ;  the  first  of  which  (and  please 
you;  is  TJie  Natural  History  of  Religion,  for  which 
I  will  trim  the  rogue's  jacKet,  at  least  sit  upon  his 
skirts,  as  you  will  see  when  you  come  hither,  and 
find  his  margins  scribbled  over.  Iti  a  word,  the 
Essay  is  to  establish  an  Atheistic  naturalism,  like 
Bolingbroke  ;  and  he  goes  upon  one  of  B.'s  capital 
arguments,  that  Idolatry  and  Polytheism  were  be- 
fore the  worship  of  the  one  God.  It  is,  fjill  of  ab- 
surdities; and  here  I  come  in  with  him;  int. they 
show  themselves  knaves;  but,  as  you  well  observe, 
to  do  their  business,  is  to  show  them  fools.  They 
say  this  man  has  seyeral  moral  qualities.  It  may 
be  so.  But  there  are  vices  of  the  mind  as' well 
as  body  ;  and  a  Wickeder  Heart,  and  more  deter, 
mined  to  do  public  Mischief,  1  think  1  never  kneii).^* 

p.  175. 

It  is  natural  and  very  edifying,  after  all  this, 
to  find  him  expressing  the  most  unmeasured 
contempt,  even  for  the  historical  works  of  this 
author,  and  gravely  telling  his  beloved  friend, 
who  was  hammering  out  a  puny  dialogue  on 
the  English  constitution,  '^As  to  Hurne's  His- 
tory, you  need  not  fear  being  forestalled  by  a 
thousand  such  writers.  But  the  fear  is  natural, 
as  I  have  often  felt,  and  as  often  experienced 
to  be  absurd!"  We  really  were  not  aware, 
either  that  this  History  was  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  irreligious  publication ;  .or  that 
there  was  reason  to  suspect  that  Dr.  Robertson 
had  no  warm  side  to  religion,  more  than  his 
friend.  Both  these  things,  however,  may  be 
learned  from  the  following  short  paragraph. 

"  Hume  has  outdone  himself  in  this  new  history, 
in  showing  his  contempt  of  religion.  This  is  one 
nf  those  proof  charges  which  Arbuthnot  speaks  of 
in  his  treaiise  of  political  lying,  to  try  how  much 
the  public  will  bear.  If  this  history  he  well  receiver}, 
I  shall  conclude  that  there  is  even  an  end  of  all  pre- 
tence  to  religion.  But  I  should  think  it  will  not : 
because  I  fancy  the  good  reception  of  Robertson's 
proceeded  from  the  decency  of  it." — p.  207. 

The  following  is  the  liberal  commentary 
which  this  Christian  divine  makes  upon  Mr. 
Hume's  treatment  of  Rousseau. 

"  It  is  a  truth  easily  discoverable  from  his  wri- 
tings, that  Hume  could  have  but  one  motive  in 
liringing  him  over  (for  he  was  under  the  protection 
of  Lord  Mareshal)  and  that  was,  cherishing  a  man 
whose  writings  were  as  mischievous  to  society  as  his 
omn.  The  merits  of  the  two  philo.'iophers  are  soon 
adjusted.     There  is  an  immense  distance  between 
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Aeir  natura  genius  :  none  at  all  in  their  excessive 
vanity  ;  and  much  again  in  their  good  faith.  Rous- 
seau s  warmth  has  made.him  act  the  madman  in  his 
philosophical  inquiries,  so  that  he  oft  saw  not  the 
mischiet  which  he  did  :  Htme's  coldness  vmde  him 
not  mily  see  hut  rejoice  in  his.  But  it  is  neither  parrs 
nor  logic^that  hifsjnade  either  of  them  philosophers, 
hM  Infidelity  axAy .  For  which,  to  be  sure,  they 
both  equally  deserve  a  pensiow,"— pp.  286,  287. 

After  all  this,  it  can  surprise  us  very  little- 
tohear  him  call  Voltaire  a  scoundrel  and  a 
liar  ;  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  qua- 
lify Smollett  by  the  name  of  "a  vagabond 
Soot,  who  wrote  nonsense,"— because  people 
h^d  bought  tenthousand  copies  of  hisHistory, 
while  the  Divine  Legation  began  to  lie  heavy 
on  the  shelves  of  his  bookseller.  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  see  how  this  ortho- 
dox prelate  speaks  of  the  church  and  of 
churchmen.  The  following  short  passage  will 
give  the  reader  some  light  upon  the  subject ; 
and  also  serve  to  exemplify  the  ^orabastic 
adulation  which  the  reverend  correspondents 
interchanged  with  each  other,  and  the  coarse 
but  robust  wit  by  which  Warburton  was  cer- 
tainly distinguished. 

"  You  vvere  made  for  higher  things  ;  and  my 
greatest  pleasure  is,  that  you  give  me  a  hint  you 
are  impaiient  Vn  pursue  them.  Wliat  will  not  such 
a  capacity  and  such  a  pen  do,  either  to  shame  or  to 
improve  a  miserable  age  !  Th6  church,  like  the 
Arlc  of  Noah,  is  worth  saving ;  not  for  the  sake  of 
the  unclemi  leasts  and  vermin  that  almost, filted  it 
and  probably  made  most  noise  and  clamour  in  if, 
•but  for  the  little  corner  of  rationality,  thai  was  as 
inuch  disiressed  by  the  stink  withiit,  as  by  the'  tem- 
lest  without." — pp.  83,  84. 

In  another  place,  he  says,  "  I  am  serious 
upon  it.  I  am  afraid  that  both  you  and  I  shall 
outlive  common  sense,  as  well  as  learning,  in 
our  reverend  brotherhood ;"  and  afterwards 
complains,  that  he  has  laboured  all  his  life  to 
support  the  cause  of  the  clergy,  and  been  re- 
paid with  nothing  but  ingratitude:  Iti  the  close 
of  another  letter  on  the  same  subject,  he  says, 
with  a  presumption,  which  the  event  has  al- 
ready made  half  ridiculous,  and  half  melan- 
choly, "Are  not  you  and  I  finely  employed? 
-but.  Serimus  arbores.  alteri  qua  seculo  pro- 
sunt." 

But  these  are  only  general  expressions, 
arising,  perhaps,  ffom  spleen  or  casual  irrita- 
tion. Let  us  inquire  how  he  speaks  of  indi- 
viduals. ,  It  would  be  enough,  perhaps,  to  say, 
that  except  a  Dr.  Balguy,  we  do  not  remember 
of  his  saying  any  thing  respectful  of  a  single 
clergyman  throughout  the  whole  volume. — 
The  following  is  a  pretty  good  specimen  of 
the  ti:eatment  which  was  reserved  for  such  of 
them  as  dared  to  express  their  dissent  from 
^li^  paradoxus  and  fancies. 

"  What  could  make  thai  important  blockhead 
„■ ,  u  know  whom)  preach  against  me  at  St.  .Tames'? 
He  never  met  me  at  Court,  or  at  Fowls  or  New- 
castle-House.  And  what  was  it  to  him,  whether 
the  Jews  had  a  future  life?  /(  mi/rht  he.well  for 
such  as  him,  if  the  Christians  had  nop.e_  neither  ! — 
Nor,  /  dare  say,  does  he  much  trmible  hims'elf  about 
themdtter,  while  he  stands  foremost.amongst  you,  in 
the  new  Land  of  Promise  ;  which,  however,  lo  the 
mortification  of  these  modern  Jews,  is  a  lii  'e  1's- 
r ,i,„,  „f  «„«/v,™,„«,.»  " — n   « 
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Now,  this  is  not  said  in  jest ;  iiut  irl  fierce 
anger  and  resentment ;  and  really  affords  as 
Vfondferful  a  picture  of  the  temper  and  liberal- 
ity of  a  Christian  divine,  as  some  of  the  disputes 
among  the  grammarians  do  of  the  irritability 
of  a  mere  man  of  letters.  The  contempt,  in- 
deed; with  which  he  speaks  of  his  answerei-s, 
who  were  in  general  learned  divines,  is  equally 
keen  and  cutting  with  that  which  he  evinces 
towards  Hume  and  Bolingbroke.  He  himself 
knew  ten  thousand  faults  in  his  work ;  but 
they  have  never  found  one  of  them.  Nobody 
has  ever  answered  him  yet,  but  at  their  own 
expense;  and  some  poor  man  whom  he  men- 
tions "must  share  in  the  silent  contempt 
with  which  I  treat  my  answerers."  This  is 
his  ordinary  style  in  those  playful  and  affec- 
tionate letters.  Of  known  and  celebrated 
individuals,  he  talks  in  the  same  tone  of  dis- 
gusting arrogance  and  animosity.  Dr.  Lowth, 
the  learned  and  venerable  Bishop  of  London, 
had  occasion  to  complain  of  some  misrepre- 
sentations in  Warburton's  writings,  relating 
to  the  memory  of  his  father ;  and,  after  some 
amicable  correspondence,  stated  the  matter  tc 
the  public  in  a. short  and  temperate  pamphlet, 
Here  is  the  manner  in  which  he  is  treated  foi 
it  in  this  Episcopal  correspondence. 

"  All  you  say  about  Lowtb's  pamphlet  breathes 
the  purest  spirit  of  friendship.  His  wit  and  his 
ren-'^oning,  God  knows,  and  1  also  (as  a  certain  crilic 
said  once  in  a  mailer  of  ihe  like  great  importance), 
are  much  below  the  quahties  that  deserve  ihose 
names.  But  ihe  strangest  thing  of  all,  is  this  man's 
boldness  in  publishing  my  letters  without  my  leave 
or  knowledge.  I  remeipber  several  long  letters 
passed  between  us.  And  I  remember  you  saw  the 
letters.  -But  I  have  so  totally  forgot  the  contents, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  for  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

"In  a  word,  you  are  right. — If  he  expected  an 
answer,  he  will  certainly  find  himself  disappointed  : 
thoufih  r  believe  I  could  make  as  good  sport  with 
thisZ^flu/Z  of  a  vice,  for  the  public  diversiojt,^s  ever 
was  made  with  him,  in  the  old  Moralities." 

pp.  273,  274. 

Among  the  many  able  men  who  thought 
themselves  called  upon  to  expose  his  errors 
and  fantasies,  two  of  the  most  distinguished 
were  Jortin  and  Leland.  Dr.  Jortin  had  ob- 
jected to  Warburton's  theory  of  the  Sixl^ 
JEneid ;  and  Dr.  Leland  to  his  notion  of  tLo 
Eloquence  of  the  Evangelists;  and  both  with 
great  respect  and  moderation.  Warburton 
would  not,  or  could  not  answer;  —  but  his 
faithful  esquire  was  at  hand  ;  and  two  anony- 
mous pamphlets,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Richard 
Hurd,  were  sent  forth,  to  extol  Warburton, 
and  his  paradoxes,  beyond  the  level  of  a 
mortal ;  to  accuse  Jortin  of  envy,  and  to  con- 
vict Leland  of  ignorance  and  error.  Leland 
answered  for  himself;  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  world,  cotnpletely  demolished  his  an- 
tagonist, Jortin  contented  himself  with  laugh- 
ing at  the  weak  and  elaborate  irony  of  the 
Bishop's  anonymous  champion,  and  with  won- 
dering at  his  talentfor  perversion.  Hurd  never 
owned  either  of  .these  malignant  pamphlets  ; 
— and  in  the  life  of  his  friend,  no  notice  what- 
ever was  taken  of -this  inglorious  controversy. 
What  would  have  been  better  forgotten,  how 
ever,  for  their  >->int  reputation,  'f  itliudicjOiiBlv 
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brought  back  to  notice  in  the  volume  now  be- 
fore us; — and  Warburton  is  proved  by  his 
letters  to  have  entered  fully  into  all  the  paltry 
keenness  of  his  correspondent;  and  to  have 
indulged  a  feeling  of  the  most  rancorous  hos- 
tility towards  both  these  excellent  and  apcom- 
plished  men.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says, 
"  I  will  not  tell  you  how  much  I  am  obliged 
to  you  for  this  correction  of  Leland.  I  have 
desirdd  Colons;  Harvey  to  get  it  reprinted  in 
Dublin,  which  I  ti.'i;k  Wt  a  proper  return  for 
Leland's  favour  in  Lonjon."  We  hear  noth- 
ing mo.-e,  however,  on  this  subject,  after  the 
publicatiu'i  of  Dr.  Leland's  reply. 

With  regard  to  Jortin,  again,  he  says,  "Next 
to  the  pleasure  of  seeing  inyself  so  finely 
praised,  is  the  satisfaction  I  take  in  seeing 
Jortin  mortified.  I  know  to  what  degree  it 
will  do  it ;  and  he  deserves  to  be  mortified. 
One  thing  I  in  good  earnest  resented  for  its 
baseness,"  &c.  In  another  place,  he  talks  of 
his  "mean,  low,  and  ungrateful  conduct;" 
and  adds,  "Jortin  is  as  vain  as  he  is  dirty,  to 
imagine  that  I  arn  obliged  to  him,"  &c.  And, 
after  a  good  deal  more  about  his  "mean,  low 
envy,"  "the  rancour  of  his  heart,"  his  ."self- 
importance,"  and  other  good  qualities,  he 
speaks  in  this  way  of  his  death — 

"  I  see  by  the  papers  that  Jortin  is  dead.  His 
overrating  hi.s  abilities,  and  the  pubHc's  underra- 
ting them,  made  sogloomy  a  temper  eat,  as  the  an- 
cients expressed  it,  hh  own  heart.  If  his  deaih  dis- 
tresses his  own  family,  I  shall  be  heartily  sorry  for 
this  accident  of  mortality.  If  not,  there  is  no  loss — 
even  to  himself  !^^ — p.  340. 

That  the  reader  may  judge  how  far  con- 
troversial rancour  has  here  distorted  the  fea- 
tures of  an  adversary,  we  add  part  of  an 
admirable  character  of  Dr.  Jortin,  drawn  by 
■.ne  who  had  good  occasion  to  know  him,  as 

•.  appeared  in  a  work  in  which  keenness, 
Tindour,  and  erudition  are  very  singularly 
■  Jended.  "He  had  a  heart  which  never  dis- 
l^-aced  the  powers  of  his  understanding. — 
■Vy  ith  a  lively  imagination  and  an  elegant 
tastes,  he  united  the  artless  and  amiable  negli- 
gence cf  a  schoolboy.  Wit  without  ill-nature, 
and  sense  without  effort,  he  could,  at  will, 
waiter  on  every  subject ;  and.  in  every  book, 
.  e  writer  presents  us  with  a  near  and  dis- 
tinot  view  of  the  man.  He  had  too  much 
discfe.-nment  to  confound  difference  of  opinion 
with  malignity  or  dulness ;  and  too  much  can- 
dour to  insult^  where  he  could  not  persuade. 
He  carried  with  him  into  every  subject  which 
he  explored,  a  solid  greatness  of  soul,  which 
could  spare  an  inferior,  though  in  the  offen- 
sive form  of  an  adversary,  and  endure  an 
(»iual.  with  or  without  the  sacred  name  of  a 
friend."* 

Dr.  Middleton,  too,  had  happened  to  differ 
from  some  of  Warburton's  opinions  on  the 

rigin  of  Popish  ceremonies ;  and  accordingly 
ht'  is  very  charitably  represented  as  having 
renounced  his  religion  in  a  pet,  on  account  of 
the  discourtesy  of  his  brethren  in  the  church. 
It  is  on  an  occasion  no  less  serious  and  to>ich- 

*  See  preface  •>»  Two  Ti^Hs  by  a  Warburlonian. 
p.  194. 


ing,  than  the  immediate  prospect  of  thia 
learned  man's  death,  who  had  once  been  his 
friend;  that  he  gives  vent  to  this  liberal  im- 
putation. 

"  Had  he  had,  1  will  not  say  piety,  but  greatnese 
of  mind  enough  not  to  snifer  the  pretended  injuries 
of  some  churchmen  to  prejudice  him  agaiiist  reli' 
gion,  I  should  love  him  living,  and  noiiour  his 
memory  when  dead.  But,  gotra  God!  that  man, 
for  the  discourtesies  done  him  by  his  miserable 
fellow-creatures,  should  be  content  to  divest  him- 
self of  the  true  viaticum,  the  comfort,  ihe  solace, 
the  asylum,  &c. '&c.  is  perfectly  astonishing.  I 
believe  no  one  (all  things  considered)  has  suffered 
more  from  the  low  and  vile  passiojis  of  the  high  and 
low  amongst  our  brethren  than  myself.  Yet,.  God 
forbid,  &c." — pp.40,  41. 

When  divines  of  the  Church  of  England 
are  spoken  of  in  this  manner,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed that  Dissenters  and  Laymen  do  not 
meet  with  any  better  treatment.  Priestley, 
accordingly,  is  called  "  a  wretched  fellow  ;"i 
and  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson;  who,  in  spile  of 
considerable  temptations  to  the  contrary,  had 
spoken  with  great  respect  of  him,  both  in  his 
preface  to  Shakespeare  and  in  his  notes,  is 
thus  rewarded  by  the  meek  and  modest  eccle- 
siastic for  his  forbearance. 

"  The  remarks  he  makes  in  every  page  on  my 
commentaries,  ave  full  of  insolence  and  malignant 
reflections,  which,  had  they  not  in  them  aa  much 
foUy  as  malignity,  I  should  have  had  reason  to  be 
offended  with.  As  it  is,  I  think  myself  obliged  to 
him  in  thus  setting  before  the  public  so  many  of 
my  notes  with  his  remarks  upon  them  ;  for,  though 
I  have  no  great  opinion  of  that  trifling  part  of  tne 
public,  which  pretends  to  judge  of  this  part  of 
literature,  in  which  boys  and  girls  decide,  yet  1 
think  nobody  can  be  mistaken  in  this  comparison; 
though  I  think  their  thoughts  have  never  yet  ex- 
tended thus  far  as  to  reflect,  that  to  discover  the 
corruption  in  an  author's  text,  and  by  a  happy  sa- 
gacity to  restore  it  to  sense,  is  no  easy  task:  But 
when  the  discovery  is  made,  then  to'cavil  at  the 
conjecture,  to  propose  an  equivalent,  and  defend 
nonsense,  by  producing,  out  of  ihe  thick  "darkness 
it  occasions,  a  we^k  Snd  faint  glimmering  of  sense 
(which  has  been  the  business  of  this  Editor  through- 
out) is  the  easiest,  as  well  as  dullest  of  all  literary 
eflTorts."— pp.  272,  273. 

It  is  irksome  transcribing  more  of  these 
insolent  and  vindictive  persofialities;  and  we 
believe  we  have  already  extracted  enough,  tc 
satisfy  our  readers  as  to  the  probable  effect 
of  this  publication,  in  giving  the  world  a  just 
impression  of  the  amiable,  playful,  and  af- 
fectionate character  of  this  learned  prelate. 
It  is  scarcely  necessaiy,  for  this  piii-pose,  to 
refer  to  any  of  his  pathetic  lamentations  over 
his  own  age,  as  a  ^'barbarous  age."  aii  "im- 
pious  age,"  and  "a  darh  age," — to  quote  k'- 
murmurs  at  the  ingratitude  with  which  u'it 
own  labours  had  been  rewarded, — 01%  indeev\ 
to  do  more  than  transcribe  his  sage  and  mag. 
nanimous  resolution,  in  the  year  1768,  to  be 
gin  to  live  for  himself — having  aheady  livec' 
for  others  longer  than  they  had  deserved  of 
him."  This  worthy  and  philanthropic  person 
had  by  this  time  preached  and  written  him- 
self into  a  bishopric  and  a  fine  estate ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  indulged  himself  in  every 
sort  of  violence  and  scurrility  against  those 
1  f'om  w.VisR  oninions  he  dissented.    In  these 
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circumstances,  -\.d  really  are  not  aware  either 
how  he  cotM  We  lived  more  for  himself,  or 
less  for  others,  than  he  had  been  all  along 
domg.  But  we  leave  now  the  painful  .task  of 
commenting  upon  this  book,  as  a,  memorial 
o(  his  character ;  and  gladly  turn  to  those  parts 
of  it,  from  which  our  readers  may  derive  more 
unmJngled  amusement.  ,-,_,, 

The  wit  which  it  contains  is  generally  strong 
and  coarse,  with  a'certain  mixture  of  profanity 
which  does  not  always  seem  to  consort  well 
with  the  episcopal  character.  There,are  some 
allusions  to  the  Lady  of  Babylon,  which„we 
dare  not  quote  in  our  Presbyterian  pages.-  The  i 
"•eader,  however,  may  take  the  folio  wing  :— 

"Poor  Job  !  It  was  his. eternal  fate  to  be  perse- 
cuted by  his  friends.  His  three  comforters  passed 
sentence  of  condemnation  upon  him ;  and  he  has 
been  executing  tM  effigie  ever  since.  He  was  first 
bound  to  the  stake  by  a  long  catena  of  Greek 
Fathers ;  then  tortured  by  Pineda !  then  strangled 
by  Caryl;  and  afterwards  cut  up  by  Westley,  and 
anatomised  by  Garnet.  Pray  don't  reckon  me 
amongst  his  hangmen.  I  orily  acted  the  tender 
part  of  his  wife,  and  was  for  making  short  work  with 
him  !  But  he  was  ordained,  I:think,  by  a  fate  like 
that  of  Prometheus,  to  lie  still  upon  his  dunghill, 
and  have  his  brains  sucked  out  by  owls.  One 
Hodges,  a  head  of  Oxford,  now  threatens  us  with  a 
new  Atita  de  Fe." — p.  22. 

We  have  already  quoted  one  assimilation 
of  the  Church  to  the  Ark  of  Noah.  This  idea 
is  pursued  in  the  following  passage,  which 
is  perfectly  characteristic  of  the  force,  the 
vulgarity,  and  the  mannerism  of  Warbiu'ton's 
writing : — 

"  You  mention  Noah's  Ark.  I  have  really  for- 
got wbat  I  said  of  it.  But  I  suppose  I  compared 
the  Church  to  it,  as  many  a  grave  divine  has  done 
before  me. — The  rabbins  make  the  giant  Gog  or 
Magog  contemporary  with  Noah,_and  convinced  by 
his  preaching  ;  so  that  he  was  disposed  to  take  the 
benefit  of  the  ark.  But  here  lay  the  distress ;  it  by 
no  means  suited  his  dimensions.  Therefore,  as 
he  could  not  enterin,  he  contented  himself  to  ride 
upon  it  astride.  And  though  you  must  suppose 
that,  in  that  stormy  weather,  he  was  more  than 
half-boots  over,  he  kept  his  seat  and  dismounted 
safely,  \yhen  the  ark  landed  or)  Mount  Ararat.— 
Image  now  to  yourself  this  illustrious  Cavalier 
mounted  on  hislmcJcney:  and  see  if  it  doesnot  bring 
before  you  the  Church,  bestrid  by:  some  lumpish 
minister  of  state,,  who  turns  and  winds  it  at  his 
pleasure.  The  only  difference  is,  that,  Gogtelieved, 
the  preacher  of  righteousness  and  religion.  ',.,,,  ., 
'  '  \     "pp.  87r  88.. 

The  following  is  in  a  broader  apd.mpre am- 
bitious style,— yet  still  peculiar  and  forcible. 
After  recommending  a  tour  round  St.  James' 
Parky  as  far  more  instructive  than  the  grand 
tour,  he  proceeds — 

"  This  is  enough  for  any  one  who  only  wants  to 
study  men  for  his  use.  But  if  our  aspmng  friend 
would  go  higher,  and  study  human  naturein  ai>J 
for  itseff,  he  must  take  a  much  larger  tour  than  that 
of  Europe.  He  must  first  go  and  catch  her  vn- 
dressed,  nay,  quite  naked,  in  North  America,  and 
at  he  Cape  of  taood  Hope.  He  may  then  examine 
how  she  appears  cramped,  contracted,  and  buiwned 
close  up  in  the  straight  tumc  °f '^^  «"fj'^^'r ' 'J 
in  China  and  Japan;  or  spread  out,  a"d  enlarged 
above  her  common  size,  m  the  long  and  flowing 
robe  of  enthusiasm  amongst  the  Arabs  and  Sara- 
cens.- or,  lastly,  as  she  flutters  m  the  old  rags  of 


ready  to  run  tiack  naked  to  tho  deserts,  as  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  of  Africa  These,  tell  him, 
are  the  grand  scenes  for  the  true  philosopher,  fbi 
the  citizen  of  the  world,  to  contemplate.  The 
Tour  of  Europe  is  like  the  err.ertainment  that  Plu- 
tarch  speaks  of,  which  Pompey's  host  of  EpiruS 
gave  him.  There  were  many  dishes,  and  they  had 
a  seeming  variety  ;  but  when  he  came  to  examine 
•them  narrowly,  he  found  them  all  made  out  of  one 
hog,  and  indeed  nothing  but  pari  differently  dJB- 
guised. 

' '  Indeed  I  perfectly  agree  with  yoi),  that  a.scholar 
by  profession,  who  knowu  how  to  employ  his  time 
in  his  study,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind,  would  b« 
more  than  fantastical,  he  would  be.  mad,.lo  go  ram- 
bling round  Europe,  thooghhis  fortune  would,  per- 
mit him.  For  to  travel  with  profi,t,  must  bie  when 
his  faculties  are  at  the  iieighi,  bis  studies  matured, 
and  all  his  reading,  fresh  in  his  head.  But  tc 
wa.'ste  a  considerable  space  of  time,,  at  such.a. period 
of  life,  is  worse  than  suicide.  Yet,  for  all  this,  the 
knowledge  of'hmnan  nature  (the  only,  knowledge,, 
in  the  largest  sense  of  it,  worth  a  wise  man'^'  corir. 
pern  or  care)  can  never  be  well  apquired  without 
seeing  it  under  all  its  disguises  ani  aistf)rtipns,-ari' 
sing  from  absurd  governments,  an,d  monstrous  reli- 
gions, in  every  quarter,  of  the  globe.  Therefore,  I 
think  a  collection  of  the  best  voyages  no  despicable 
part  qf  a  philosopher's  library.  Pprhaps  there  will, 
be  found  more  dross  in  this  sort  of  literature,  ever 
when  selected  most  carefully,  than  in  any  other. 
But  no  matter  for  that ;  such,  a  collection  will  con- 
tain a  great  and  solid  treasure.'' — pp.  llii  112. ;  ," 

These,  we  think,  are  favourable  specimens 
of  wit,  aiid  of  power  of  writing,  "rhe  bad 
jokes,  however,  rather  preponderate.  There 
IS  one  brought  in,  with  much  formality,  aboiat 
his  suspicions  of  the  dunces  having  stolen  the 
lead  off  the  roof  of  his  coachhouse ;  and  two 
or  three  absurd  little  anecdotes,  which  seerh 
to .  have  do  pretensions  to  pleasantry — but 
that  they  are  narratives,  and  have  no  serious 
meaning.    . 

To  pass  from  wit,  however,  to  more  serious 
matters,  we  find,  iri  this  volume,  some  very 
striking  proofs  of  the  exterlt  and  diligence  of 
this  author's  miscellaneous  reading,  partictl- 
larly  in  the  hsts  and  characters  of  the  autjiors 
to  whom  he  refers  his  friend  as  authorities 
for  a  history  of  the  English  constitution.  In 
this  part  of  his  dialogues,  indeed,  ij'  appears 
that  Hiird  has  derived  the  vphole  of  his  learri- 
ing,.and  most  of  his  opinions,  from  Warburtoij. 
The  following  remarks  on  the  continuation  of, 
Clarendon's  History  are  good  and  liberal: — 'I' 

"  Besides  that  business,  and  age,, and  misfortuues 
li  sd  perhaps  sunk  his'spirit,  the  Gtmtinuatixm  is  not 
so  prbperly  the  history  of  the  first,  six  years  .-of 
O.hSrles  the  Sisfcond,  as  ,ati  anxious  apology  for  the 
share  himself  had  in  the  administration.  This  has 
hurt  the  composition  in  several  respects.  Amongst 
others,  he  could  not,  with  decency,  allow  his  pen 
that  scope  in  his  delineation  of  the  chief  characters 
of  the  court,  who  were  all  his  personal  enemies,  as 
he  had  done  in  that  of  the  enemies  to  the  King  and 
monarchy  in  the  grand  rebellion.  The  endeavour  to 
keep  up  a  show  of  caiidour,  and  espetially  to  pre- 
vent the  appearance  of  a  rancorous  resetitment,  has 
deadened  his  colouring  very  much,  besides  that  it 
made  him  sparing  in  the  use  of  it ;  else,  his  inimit-, 
able  pencil  had  attempted,  at  least,  to  do  justice  to 
Bennel,  to  Berkley,  to  Cpvenlry,  to  the  nightly 
cabal  of  facetious  memory,  to  the  Lady,  and,  li  his 
excessive  loyalty  had  not  intervened,  to  his  in- 
famous master  himself.  With  all  this,  I  am  apt  to 
think  there  may  still  be  something  in  what  I  saia 
„r  <!.»  „„,,-,ra  nt  ttiA  siihiect.    Exauisite  virtue  anc 
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enormous  vice  afford  a  fine  field  for  the  historian's 
genius.  And  hence  Livy  and  Tacitus  are,  in  their 
way,  perhaps  equally  entertaining.  .  But  the  little 
intrigues  of  a  selfish  court,  about  carrying,  or  de- 
feating this  or  that  measure,  about  displacing  this 
and  bringing  in  thai  minister,  which  interest :  no- 
body very  much  but  the  parties  concerned,  can 
hardly  be  made  very  striking  by  any  ability  of  the 
relator.  If  Cardinal  de  Retz  has  succeeded,  his 
scene  was  busier,  and  of  a  another  nature  from 
that  of  Lord  Clarendon.'' — p.  217. 

His  account  of  Tillotson  seems  also  to  be 
fair  and  judicious. 

■■  As  to  the  Archbishop,  he  was  certainly  a  virtu- 
ous, pious,  humane,  and  moderate  man ;  which  last 
quality  was  a  kind  of  rarity  in  those  times.  I  think 
the  sermons  published  in  his  lifetime,  are  fine 
moral  discourses.  They  bear,  indeed,  the  charac- 
ter of  their  author, — simple,  elegant,  candid,  clear, 
and  rational.  No  orator,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
sense  of  the  word,  like  Taylor;  nor  a  discourser, 
in  their  sense,  like  Barrow ; — free  from  their  ir- 
regularities, but  not  able  to  reach  their  heights ;  on 
which  account,  I  prefer  them  infinitely  to  him. 
You  cannot  sleep  with  Taylor ;  you  cannot  forbear 
thinking  with  Barrow;  but  you  maybe  much  at 

f'our  ease  in  the  midst  of  a  long  lecture  from  Til- 
otson,  clear,  and  rational,  and  equable  as  he  is. 
Perhaps  the  last  quality  may  account  for  it." 

pp.  93,  94. 

The  following  observations  on  the  conduct 
of  the  comic  drama  were  thrown  out  for  Mr. 
Kurd's  use,  while  composing  his  treatise.  We 
think  they  deserve  to  be  quoted,  for  their 
clearness  and  justness : — 

"  As  those  intricate  Spanishplots  have  been  in 
use,  and  have  taken  both  with  us  and  some  French 
writers  for  the  stage,  and  have  much  hindered  the 
main  end  of  Comedy,  would  it  not  be  worth  while 
to  give  them  a  word,  as  it  would  tend  to  the  further 
illustration  of  your  subject  ?  On  which  you  might 
observe,  that  when  these  unnatural  plots  are  used, 
the  mind  is  not  only  entirely  drawn  off  from  the 
characters  by  those  surprising  turns  and  revolu- 
tions, but  characters  have  no  opportunity  even  of 
being  called  out  and  displaying  themselves;  for  the 
actors  of  all  characters  succeed  anf  are  embarrassed 
aUke;  when  the  instruments  for  carrying  on  designs 
are  only  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries^  dis- 
guised habits,  and  ladders  of  ropes.  The  comic 
plot  is,  and  must  indeed  be,  carried  on  by  deceit. 
The  Spanish  scene  does  it  by  deceiving  the  man 
through  his  senses; — Terence  and  Mohere,  by  de- 
ceiving him  through  his  passions  and  affections. 
And  this  is  the  right  way  ;  for  the  character  is  not 
called  out  under  the  first  species  of  deceit, — under 
the  second,  the  character  does  all." — p.  57. 

There  are  a  few  of  Bishop  Kurd's  own  let- 
ters in  this  collection ;  and  as  we  suppose  they 
were  selected  with  a  view  to  do  honour  to  his 


memory,  we  think  it  our  duty  to  lay  one  a< 
them  at  least  before  our  readers.    Warburton 
had  slipped  in  his  garden,  and  hurt  his  arm 
whereupon  thus  inditeth  the  obsequious  Dr 
Kurd:— 

"  I  thank  God  that  I  can  now,  with  some  assur. 
ance,  congratulate  with  myself  on  the  prospect  pt 
your  Lordship's  safe  and  speedy  recovery  from 
your  sad  disaster. 

"  Mrs.  Warburton's  last  letter  was  a  cordial  to 
me;  and,  as  the  ceasing  of  intense  pain,  so  this 
abatement  of  the  fears  I  have  been  tormented  with 
for  three  or  four  days  past,  gives  a  certain  alacrity 
to  my  spirits,  of  which  your  Lordship  may  look.to 
feel  the  effects,  in  a  long  letter ! 

"  And  now,  supposing,  as  I  trust  I  may  do,  -that 
your  Lordship  wilt  be  in  no  great  pain  when  you 
receive  this  letter,  I  am  tempted  to  begin,  as  friends 
usually  do  when  such  accidents  befal,  with  my 
reprehensions,  rather  than  condolence.  I  have  often 
wondered  why  your  Lordship  should  not  use  a  cane 
in  your  walks !  which  might  haply  have  prevented 
this  misfortune  !  especially  conisidering  that  Hea- 
ven, I  suppose  the  better  to  keep  its  sons  in  some 
sort  of  equality,  has  thought  fit  to  ma:ke  your  out- 
ward sight  by  many  degrees  less  perfect  than  your 
inward.  Even  I,  a  young  and  stout  son  of  the 
church,  rarely  trust  my  firm  steps  into  my  garden, 
without  some  support  of  this  kind  1  How  improvi- 
dent, then,  was  it  in  a  father  of  the  church  to  com- 
mit his  unsteadfast  footing  to  this  hazard  !"  &c. 

p.  251. 

There  are  many  pages  written  with  the 
same  vigour  of  sentiment  and  expression,  and 
in  the  same  toiie  of  manly  independence. 

We  have  little  more  to  say  of  this  curious 
volume.  Like  all  Warburton's  writings,  it 
bears  marks  of  a  powerful  understanding  and 
an  active  fancy.  As  a  memorial  of  his  per- 
sonal character,  it  must  be  allowed  to  be  at 
least  faithful  and  impartial ;  for  it  makes  us 
acquainted  with  his  faults  at  least,  as  distinct- 
ly as  with  his  excellences ;  and  gives,  indeed 
the  most  conspicuous  place  to  the  former.  It 
has  few  of  the  charms,  however,  of  a  collec- 
tion of  letters; — no  anecdotes — no  traits  of 
simplicity  or  artless  affection; — nothing  of 
the  softness,  grace,  or  negligence  of  Cowper's 
correspondence — and  little  of  the  lightness  or 
the  elegant  prattlement  of  Pope's  or  Lady 
Mary  Wortley's.  The  writers  always  appear 
busy,  and  even  laborious  persons, — and  per- 
sons who  hate  many  people,  and  despise  many 
more.— But  they  neither  appear  very  happy, 
nor  very  amiable:  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
book,  have  excited  no  other  interest  in  the 
reader,  than  as  the  authors  of  their  respective 
publications. 
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(5I'oBemb£r,  1811.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Political  and  Private  Life  of  James  Caulfield,  Earl  of  Charlemont,  Knight  of 
St.  Patrick,  Ifc.  ^c.  By  Francis  Hardy,  Esq.,  Member  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  the 
three  last  Parliaments  of  Ireland.    4to.   pp.426.     London:  1810.* 


This  is  the  life  of  a' Gentleman,  written  by 
a  Gentleman, — and,  considering  the  tenor  of 
many  of  our  late  biographies,  this  of  itself  is 
no  slight  recommendation.  But  it  is,  more- 
over, the  life  of  one  who  stood  fqremost  in 
the  political  history  of  Ireland  for  fifty  years 
preceding  her  Union, — that  is,  for  the  whole 
period  during  which  Ireland  had  a  history  or 
politics  of  her  owri — written  by  one  who  was 
a  witness  and  a  sharer  in  the  scene, — a  man 
of  fair  talents  and  liberal  views, — and  distin- 
guished, beyond  all  writers  on  recent,  politics 
that  we  have  yet  met  with,  for  the  handsome 
and  indulgent  terms  in  which  he  speaks  of 
his  political  opponents.  The  work  is  enliven- 
ed, too,  with  various  anecdotes  and  fragments 
of  the  correspondence  of  persons  eminent  for 
talents,  learning,  and  political  services  in  both 
countries ;  and  with  a  great  number  of  char- 
acters, sketched  with  a  very  powerful,  though 
somewhat  too  favourable  hand,  of  almost  all 
who  distinguished  themselves,  during  this  mo- 
mentous period,  on  the  scene  of  Irish  affairs. 

From  what  we  have  now  said,  the  reader 
will  conclude  that  we  think  very  favourably 
of  this  book :  And  we  do  think  it  both  enter- 
taining and  instructive.  But  (for  >  there  is 
always  a  but  in  a  Reviewer's  praises)  it  has 
also  its  faults  and  imperfections;  and  these, 
alas !  so  great  and  so  many,  that  it  requires 
all  the  good  nature  we  can  catch  by  sympathy 
from  the  author,  not  to  treat  him  now  and 
then  with  a  terrible  and  exemplary  severity. 
He  seems,  in  the  first  place,  to  have  begun 
and  ended  his  book,  without  ever  forming  an 
idea  of  the  distinction  between  private  and 
public  history  ;  and  sometimes  tells  us  stories 
about  Lord  Charlemont,  and  about  people 
who  were  merely  among  his  accidental  ac- 
quaintance, far  too  long  to  find  a  place  even 
in  a  biographical  memoir;— and  sometimes 
enlarges  upon  matters  of  general  history,  with 
which  Lord  Charlemont  has  no  other  connec- 
tion, than  that  they  happened  during  his  life, 
with  a  minuteness  which  would  not  be  toler- 
ated in  a  professed  annalist.  The  biography 
attain  is  broken,  not  only  by  large  patches  ot 
historical  matter,  but  by  miscellaneous  reflec- 
tions, and  anecdotes  of  all  manner  of  persons; 
while,  in  the  historical  part,  he  successively 
makes  the  most  unreasonable  presumptions 
on  the  reader's  knowledge,  his  ignorance,_and 
his  curiosity,— overlaying  him,  at  one  timfe, 

♦  r  reprint  only  those  parts  of  this  pnper  which 
relate  to  the  personal  history  of  Lord  Charlemont, 
and  some  of  his  contemporaries  :-wiih  the  exceP" 
Uon  ofone  brief  reference  to  the  revolution  of 
1782,  which  I  retain  chiefly  to  introduce  a  re- 
markable letter  of  Mr.  Fox's  on  the  formation 
'_"    _.:„„;„l»<.   nf   thfi   new  eovernment,  of  thaf 


with  anxious  and  uninteresting  details,  and, 
at  atiother,  omitting  even  such  general  and 
summary  notices  of  the  progress  of  events  aa 
are  necessary  to  connect  his  occasional  narra- 
tives and  reflections. 

The  most  conspicuous  and  extraordinary 
of  his  irregularities,  however,  is  that  of  his 
style ; — which  touches  upon  all  the  extremes 
of  composition,  almost  in  every  page,  or  every 
paragraph  ;-^or  rather,  is  entirely  made  up  of 
those  extremes,  without  ever  resting  for  an 
instant  in  a  medium,  or  affording  any  pause 
for  softening  the  effects  of  its  contrasts  and 
transitions.    Sometimes,  and  indeed  most  fre- 
quently, it  is  familiar,  loose,  and  colloquial, 
beyond  the  common  pitch  of  serious  conver- 
sation; at  other  times  by  far  too  figurative, 
rhetorical,  and  ambitious,  for  the  '  sober  tone 
I  of  history.    The  whole  work  indeed  bears 
more  resemblance  to  the  animated  and  ver- 
satile talk  of  a  man  of  generous  feelings  and 
excitable  irnagination,  than  the  mature  pro- 
'  duction  of  an  author  who  had  diligently  cor- 
'  rected  his  manuscript  for  the  press,  with  the 
fear  of  the  pubKc  before  his  eyes.    There  is 
a  spirit  about  the  work,  however,— independ- 
ent of  the  spirit  of  candour  and  indulgence  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken, — vrhich  re- 
deems many  of  its  fauhs ;  and,  looking  upon 
it  in  the  light  of  a  memoir  by  an  intelligent 
i  contemporary,  rather  than  a  regular  history  or 
'  profound  dissertation,  we  think  that  its  value 
I  will  not  be  injured  by  a  comparison  with  any 
work  of  this  description  that  has  been  recently 
offered  to  the  public. 

The  part  of  the  work  which  relates  to  Lord 
Charlemont  individually,  —  though  by  no 
means  the  least  interesting,  at  least  in  its,  ad- 
juncts and  digressions, — may  be  digested  into 
a  short  summary.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in 
1728;  and  received  a  private  education,  un- 
der a  succession  of  preceptors,  of  various 
merit  and  assiduity.  In  1746  he  went  abroad, 
without  havitig  been  either  at  a'  public  school 
or  an  university;  and  yet  appears  to  have 
been  earlier  distinguished,  both  for  scholar- 
ship and  polite  manners,  than  most  of  the  in- 
genuous youths  that  are  turned  out  by  these 
celebrated  seminaries.  He  remained  on  the 
Contineiit  no  less  than  nine  years;  in  the 
course  of  which,  he  extended  his  travels  to 
Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt ;  and  formed  an 
intimate  and  friendly  acquaintance  with  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  whom  he  met  both 
at  Turin  and  Paris— the  President  Montes- 
quieu—the Marchese  Maffei— Cardinal  Albani 
—Lord  Rockingham- the  Due  de  Nivernois-- 
and  various  other  eminent  persons.  He  had 
rather  a  dislike  to  the  French  national  charac- 
ter •  though  he  admired  their  literature,  and 
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In  1755  he  returned  to  his  native  country, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-eight ;  an  object  of  in- 
terest and  respect  to  all  parties,  and  to  all  indi- 
viduals of  consequence  in  the  kingdom.  His 
intimacy  with  Lord  John  Cavendish  naturally 
disposed  him  to  be  on  a  good  footing'jvith.his 
brother,  who  was  then  Lord  Lieutenant ;  and 
"  the  outset  of  his  politics,"  as  he  has  himself 
observed,  "gave  reason  to  suppose  that  his 
life  would  be  much  more  courtly  than  it  prov- 
ed to  be."  The  first  scene  of  profligacy  and 
court  intrigue,  however,  which  he  witnessed, 
determined  him  to  act  a  more  manly  part— 
"  to  be  a  Freeman,"  as  Mr.  Hardy  says,,  '-in 
the  purest  sense  of  the  word,  opposing  .the 
court  Of  the  people  indiscriminately,  when- 
ever' he  saw  them  adopting  erroneous  or  mis- 
chievous opinions."  To  this  resolution,  his 
biographer  adds,  that  he  had  the  virtue  and 
firmness  to  adhere ;  and  the  consequence  was, 
that  he  was  uniformly  in  opposition  to  the 
court  for  the  long  remainder  of  his  life  !     . 

Though  very  regular  in  his  attendance  on 
the  Irish  Pa,rliament,  he  always  had  a  house  in 
London,  where  he  passed  a.good  part  of  the 
winter,  till  1773;  when  feelings  of  patriotism 
and  duty  induced  hina  to  transfer  his  residence 
almost  entirely  to  Ireland.  The  polish  of  his 
ma,nners,  however,  and  the  kindness  of  his 
disposition,^ — his  taste  for  literature  and  the 
arts,  and  the  unsuspected  purity  and  firmness 
of  his  political  principles,  had  before  this  time 
secured  him  the  friendship  of  almost  all  the 
distinguished  men  who  adorned  England  at 
-this  period.  With  Mr.  Fox,  Mrs.  Burke,  and 
Mr.  Beauclerk  —  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  Dr. 
Johnson,  Sir  William  Chalmers — and  many 
others  of  a  similar  character — he  was  always 
particularly  intimate.  During  the  Lieuten- 
ancy of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  in  1772, 
he  was,  without  any  solicitation,  advanced  to 
the  dignity  of  an  Earl;, and  was  very  much 
distinguished  and  consulted  during  the  short 
period  of  the  Rookingliam  administration; — 
■thougti  neither  at  that  time,  nor  at  any  other, 
invested  with  any  official  situa-tion.  In  1768, 
he  married ;  and  in  1780,  he  was  chosen  Gene- 
ral of  the  Irish  Volunteers,  and  conducted  him- 
,8elf  in  that  delicate  and  most  important  com- 
mand, with  a  degree  of  temper  and  judgment, 
liberality  and  firmness,  which  we  have  no 
doubt  contributed,,  more  than  any  thing  else, 
both  to  the  efficacy  and  the  safety  of  ths^t  most 
perilous  but  necessary  experiment.  The  rest 
.of  his  history  is  soon  told.  He  was  the  early 
patron  and  the  constant  friend  o,f  Mr.  Grat- 
tart;  and  was  the  means  of  introducing  the 
Single-Speech  Hamilton  to  the  acquaintance 
of  Mr.  Burke.  Though  very  early  disposed  to 
relieve  the  Catholics  from  a  part  of  theif  dis- 
>  abilities,  he  certainly  was  doubtful  of  the  pru- 
dence, or  propriety,  of  their  mqre  recent  pre- 
tensions. He  was  from  fii  st  to  last  a  zealous, 
active,  and  temperate  advocate  for  parlia- 
mentary reform.  He  was  averse  to  the  Legis- 
lative Union  with  Great  Britain.  He  was  uni- 
formly steady  to  his  principles,  and  faithful 
-  lo  his  friends ;  and  seems  to  have  divided  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  pretty  equally  between 
those  elegant  studies  of  literature  and  art  by 


which  his  youth  had-  been  delighted,  and 
those  patriotic  duties  to  which  he  had  devoted 
his  middle  age.  The  sittings  of  the  Irish 
Academy,  'over  which  he  presided  from  its 
first  foundation,  were  frequently  held  at  Char- 
.lemont  House  ; — and  he  always  extended  the 
niost  munificent  patronage  to  the  professors  of 
art,  and  the  kindest  indulgence  to  youthful 
talents  of  every  description.  His  health  had 
declined  gradually  from  about' the  year  1790; 
and  he  died  in  August  1799,— esteemed  and 
regretted  by  all  who  had  had  any  opportunity 
of  knowing  him,  in  public  or  in  private,  as  a 
friend  or  as  an  opponent. — ;Such  is  the  sure 
reward  of  honourable  sentiments,  and  mild 
and  steady  principles  !  , 

To  this  branch  of  the  history  belongs  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  anecdotes  and  characters 
with  which  the  book  is  enlivened;  and,  in  a 
particular  manner,  those  which  Mr.  Hardy 
has  given,  in  Lord,  Charlernont's  own  words, 
from  the  private  papers  and  memoirs  which 
have  been  put  into  his  hands.  His  Lordship 
appears  to  have  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  every 
thing  interesting  that  befel  him  through  life, 
and  especially  duririg  his  long  residence  on 
the  Continent.  From  this  document  Mr-  Har- 
dy has  made  copious  extracts,  in  the  earlier 
.part  of  his  narrative ;  and  the  general  style  of 
them  is  undoubtedly  very  creditable  to  the 
noble  author, — a  little;  tedious,  perhaps,  now 
and  then, — and  generally  a  little  too  studiously 
and  maturely  composed,  for  the  private  me- 
moranda of  a  young  man  of  talents; — ^bnt 
always  in  the  style  and  tone  of  a  gentleman, 
and  with  a  character  of  rationality,  and  caltu 
indulgent  benevolence,  that  is  infiiiitely  more 
pleasing  than  sallies  of  sarcastic  wit,  orperipdl 
of  cold-blooded  speculation. 

One  of  the  first  characters  that  appears  on 
the  scene,' is  our  excellent  countryman,  the 
celebrated  David  Hume,  'whom  Lord  Charle- 
mont  fiirst  met  with  at  Turin,  in  the  year  1750: 
— and  of  whom  he  has  given  an  account  rather 
more  entertaining,  we  believe,  than  accurate 
We  have  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  records 
with  perfect  fidelity  the  impression  which  he 
then  received  from  the  appearance  and  con- 
versation of  that  distinguished  philosophei'. 
But,  with  all  our  respect  for  Lord  Charlemont, 
we  cannot  .allow  a  young  Irish  Lord,  on  his 
first  visit  at  a  foreign  court,  to  have  been  pre 
cisely  the  person  most  capable  of  appreciating 
the  value  of  such  a  man  -as  Dayid  Hunie ; — 
and  though  there  is  a  great  fund  of  triith  in 
the  f(5llowing  observations,  we  think  they  il- 
lustrate the  character  and  condition  of  the 
person  who  makes  them,  fully  as  tnuchas 
that  of  him  to  whom  they  are  applied. 

"  Nature,  I  believe,  never  formed  any  man  more 
unlike  his  real  chavacier  than  David  Hume.  Tfie 
powers  of  physiognomy  were  baffled  by  his  counte- 
nance; nor  could  I  he  most  skilful  in  that  science, 
pretend  to  discover  the  smallest  trace  of  the  facul- 
ties of  his  mind,  in  the  unmeaning  features  of  his 
visagje.  His  face  was  broad  and  fat,  his  mouth 
wide,  and  without  any  other  expression  than  that 
of  imbecility.  Hiseyes,  vacant  and  spiritless ;  and 
the  corpulence  of  his  whole  person  was  far  better 
fitted  to  communicate  the  idea  of  a  turtle-eating  al- 
derman, than  of  a  refined  philosopher.    His  speech, 
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in  English,  was  rendered  ridiculous  by  the  broadest 
Scotch  accent;  and  his  French  was,  if  possible, 
still  more  laughable ;  so  that  wisdom,  most  certain- 
ly, never  disguised  herself  before  in  so  uncouth  a 
garb.  Though  now  near  fifty  years  old  he  was 
healthy  and  strong ;  but  his  health  and  strength, 
far  from  being  advantageous  to  his  figure,  instead 
jf  manly  comeliness,  had  only  the  appearance  of 
rusticity.  His  wearing  an  uniform  added  greatly 
to  his  natural  awkwardness  ;  for  he  wore  it  like  a 
grocer  of  the  traitied  bands.  Sinclair  was  a  lieuien- 
ant-general,  and  was  sent  to.  the  courts  of  Vienna 
arid  Turin  as  a  military  envoy,  to  see  that  their 
tjuota  of  troops  was  furnished  by  the  Austrians.and 
Piedmontese.  It  was  therefore  thought  necessary 
that  his  secretary  should  appear  to  be  an  officer ; 
and  Hume  was  accordingly  disguised  in  scarlet. 

"  Having  thus  given  an  account  of  his  exterior,  it 
is  but  fair  that  I  should  state  my  good  opinion  of  his 
character.  Of  all  the  philosophers  of  his  sect,  none, 
I  believe,  ever  joined  more  real  benevolence  to  its 
mischievous  principles  than  my  friend  Hume.  His 
love  to  mankind  was  universal,  and  vehement ;  and 
there  was  no  service  he  wouM  not  cheerfully  have 
done  to  his  fellow-creatures,  excepting  only  that  of 
sufTering  them  to  save  their  own  souls  in  their  own 
way.  He  was  tender-hearted,  friendly,  and  char- 
itable in  the  extreme." — pp.  8,  9. 

His  Lordship  then  tells  a  story  in  illustration 
of  the  philosopher's  benevolence,  which  we 
have  no  other  reason  for  leaving  out — but  that 
we  know  it  not  to  be  true  ;  and  concludes  a  lit- 
tle dissertation  on  the  pernicious  effects  of  his 
doctrines,  with  the  following  little  anecdote  ; 
of  the  authenticity  of  which  also,  we  should 
entertain  some  doubts,  did  it  not  seem  to  have 
fallen  within  his  own  personal  knowledge. 

"  He  once  professed  himself  the  admirer  of  a 
young,  most  beautiful,  and  accomplished  lady,  at 
Turin,  who  only  laughed  at  his  passion.  One  day 
he  addressed  her  in  the  usual  common-place  strain, 
that  he  was  abime,  aneanti. — '  Oh  !  pour  aneanti,' 
,  replied  the  lady,  '  ce  n'est  en  effU  qu'une  aperalion 
'  tres-uatiirelle  de  votre  systeme.'  " — p.  10. 

The  following  passages  are  from  a  later  part 
of  the  journal :  but  indicate  the  same  turn  of 
mind  in  the  observer : — 

"  Hume's  fashion  at  Paris,  when  he  was  there  as 
Secretary  to  Lord  Hertford,  was  truly  ridiculous ; 
and  noihino-  ever  marked  in  a  more  striking  man- 
ner, the  whimsical  genius  of  the  French.  No  man, 
from  his  manners,  was  surely  less  formed  lor  their 
society,  or  less  likely  to  meet  with  their  approba- 
tion :  but  that  flimsy  philosophy  which  pervades 
and  deadens  even  their  most  Ucentious  novels.^was 
then  the  folly  of  the  day.  Freethinkmg  and  £,ng- 
lish  Trocks  were  the  fashion,  and  the  Anglomanie 
was  the  ton  dupais.  From  what  has  been  a  r«ady 
said  of  him,  it  IS  apparent  that  his  conversation  to 
'stran-rers,  and  particularly  to  Frenchmen  could  be 
little 'delightful;  and  siill  more  pariicularly,  one 
would  suppose,  to  Frenchwomett.  And  yet,  no 
lady's  toilette  was  complete  without  Hume  s  at- 
tendance! At  the  opera,  his  broad,  unmeaning 
face  was  usually  seen  entre  d^^^Ji''^"'"''-,  his 
ladies  in  France,  give  the  ton,  and  'he  to,  a  his 
time  was  deism;  a  species  of  philosophy  ill  suited 
Jo  the  softer  sex.'in  w.hose  delicate  fg'-  we^'-e^ 
is  interesting-,  and  timidity  a  charm.  But  'he  wom^n 
in  France  were  de  sts,  as  with  us  they  were  char 
oteers  How  my  friend  Hume  waS  able  ^.endure 
the  encounter  of  those  French  feinale  Titans  I 
know  not  In  England,  either  his  philosophic  pride 
or  hTs  conviction  that  infidelity  w'as  ill  suited  to 
women  made  him  always  a.v"^«  f^^""^  'f?  ™!'*- 
.  tion  of  iadies  into  the  mysteries  of  his  doctrine.      , 

""''Nothing!"  adds  his  Lordship,  in  anotner  place, 


"ever  showed  a  mind  more  truly  beneficet.  than 
Hume's  whole  conduct  with  regard  to  Rousseau. 
That  story  is  too  well  known  to  be  repeated ;  and 
exhibits  a,  striking  picture  of  Hume's  heart,  whilst 
it  displays  ihe  strange  and  unaccountable  vanity  and 
madness  of  the  French,  or  rather  Swiss  moralist. 
When  first  they  arrived  together  from  France,  hap- 
pening to  meet  with  Hume  in  the  Park,  I  wished 
him  joy  of  his  pleasing  connection  ;  and  particularly 
hinted,  that  I  was  convinced  he  must  be  perfectly 
happy  in  his  new  friend,  as  their  religious  opinions 
were,  I  believed,  nearly  similar.  '  Why  no,  man,' 
said  he,  'in  that  you  are  "mistaken.  Rousseau  is 
not  what  you  think  him.  He  has  a  hankering  after 
the  Bible  ;  and,  indeed,  is  little  better  than  a  Chris- 
tian, in  a  way  of  his  own  '. '  " — p.  120. 

"  In  London,  where  he  often  did  me  the  honour 
to  communicate  the  matiuscripts  of  his  additional 
Essays,  before  their  publication,  I  have  sometimes, 
in  the  course  of  our  intimacy,  asked  him,  whether 
he  thought  that,  if  his  opinions  were  universally  to 
take  place,  mankind  would  not  be  rendered  more 
unhappy  than  they  now  were ;  and  whether  he  did 
not  suppose,  that  the  curb  of  religion  was  necessary 
to  htiman  nature  ?  ,  '  The  objections,'  answered  he, 
'  are  not  without  weight ;  but  error  never  can  pro- 
duce good  ;  and  truth  ought  to  take  place  of  all  con- 
siderations.' He  never  failed,  indeed,  in  the  midst 
of  any  controversy,  to  give  its  due  praise  to  every 
thing  tolerable  that  was  either  said  or  written 
against  him.  His  sceptical  turn  made  him  doubt, 
and  consequently  dispute,  every  thing  ;  yet  was  he 
a  fair  and  pleasant  disputant.  He  heard  with  pa- 
tience, and  answfered  without  acrimony.  Neither 
was  his  conversation  at  any  time  offensive,  even  to 
his  more  scrupulous  companions.  His  good  sense, 
and  good  nature,  prevented  his  saying  any  thing 
that  was  likely  to  shock ;  and  it  was  ntjt  till  he.  was 
provoked  to  argument,  that,  in  mixed  companies, 
he  entered  into  his  favourite  topics.": — p.  123. 

Another  of  the  eminent  persons  of  whora 
Lord  Charlemont  h^s  recorded  his  impressions 
in  his  own  hand,  was  the  celebrated  Montes- 
quieu ;  of  whose  acquaintance  he  says,  and 
with  some  reason,  he  was  more  yain,  than  of 
having  seen  the  pyramids  of  Egypt.  He  and 
another  English  gentleman  paid  their  first 
visit  to  him  at  his  seat  near  Bourdeaux;  and 
the  following  is  the  account  of  their  introduo- 
tion : — 

"  The  first  appointment  with  a  favourite  mistress 
could  not  have  rendered  our  night  more  restless 
than  this  flattering  invitation  ;  and  the  next  morning 
we  set  out  so  early,  that  we  arrived  at  his  villa  be- 
fore he  was  risen.  The  servant  showed  us  into  his 
hbrary  ;  where  the  first  object  of  curiosity  that  pre- 
sented itself  was  a  table,  at  which  he  had  apparently 
been  reading  the  night  before,  a  book  lying  upon 
it  open,  turned  down,  and  a  lamp  extinguished. 
Eager  to  know  the  nocturnal  studies  of  this  grept 
philosopher,  we  immediately  flew  to  the  book.  It 
was  a  volume  of  Ovid's  Works,  containing  hi," 
Elegies  ;  and  open  at  one  of  the  most  gallant  poems 
of  that  master  of  love!  Before  we  could  overcome 
our  surprise:  it  was  greatly  increased  by  the  en- 
trance of  ihe  president,  whose  appearance  and  man- 
ner was  totally  opposite  to  the  idea  which  we  had 
formed  to  ourselves  of  him.  Instead  of  a  grave, 
austere  philosopher,  whose  presence  might  strike 
with  awe  siich  boys  as  we  were,  the, person  who 
now  addressed  us,  was  a  gayj  poliie,  sprightly 
Frenchman  ;  Who,  after  a  thousand  genteel  compli- 
ments, and  a  thousand  ihanks  for  the  honour  wo 
had  done  him,  desired  to  know  whether  we  would 
not  breakfast;  and,  upon  our  dech.inng  the  offer, 
having  already  eaien  at  an  lun  not  far  from  he 
hou.se  '  Come,  ihen,'  says  he,  Met  us  walk;  the 
day  is  fine,  and  I  long  lo  show  you  my  villa,  as  I 
haie  endeavoured  to  form  it  according  to  the  Eng- 
lish  taste,  and  to  cultivate  and  dress  it  in  the  Enghsh 
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manner.'  Following  him  into  the  farm,  we  soon 
arrived  at  the  sisirfs  of  a  beautiful  wood,  cut  into 
walks,  and  paled  round,  the  entrance  to  which  was 
barricadoed  wiih  a  nioveaiile  bar,  about  three  feet 
high,  fastetied  with  a  padlock.  '  Come,'  said  he, 
searching  in  his  pocket,  'it  is  not  worth  our  while 
to  wait  for  the  key  ;  you,  I  am  sure,  can  leap  as  well 
as  lean,  and  this  bar  shall  not  slop  me.'  So  saying, 
he  ran  at  the  bar,  and  fairly  jumped  over  it,  while 
we  followed  him  with  amazement,  though  not  with- 
out delight,  to  see  the  philosopher  likely  to  become 
our  play-fellow." — pp.  32,  33. 

"  In  Paris,  I  have  frequently  met  him  in  company 
with  ladies,  and  have  been  as  often  astonished  at 
the  politeness,  the  gallantry,  and  sprightliiiess  of 
ills  behaviour.  In  a  word,  the  most  accomplished, 
the  most  refined  petit-maitre  of  Paris,  could  not 
have  been  more  amusing,  from  the  liveliness  of  his 
chat,  nor  could  have  been  more  inexhaustible  in 
that  sort  of  discourse  which  is  best  suited  to  women, 
than  this  venerable  philosopher  of  seventy  years 
old.  But  at  this  we  shall  not  be  surpriseti,  when 
we  reflect,  that  the  profound  author  of  L'Esprit  des 
Loix  was  also  author  of  ihe  Persian  Letters,  and  of 
the  truly  gallant  Temple  de  Gnide." — p.  36. 

The  follovphig  opinion,  from  such  a  quarfer, 
■  aight  have  been  expected  to  have  produced 
nore  effect  than  it  seeAis  to  have  done,  on  so 
parra  an  admirer  as  Lord  Charlemont ; — 

"  In  the  course  of  our  conversations,  Ireland,  and 
ts  interests,  have  often  been  the  topic ;  and,  upon 
,hese  occasions,  I  have  always  found  him  an  advo- 
late  for  an  incorporating  Union  between  that  coun- 
iry  and  England.  '  Were  I  an  Irishman,'  said  he, 
'  I  should  certainly  wish  for  it ;  and,  as  a  general 
lover  of  liberty,  I  sincerely  desire  it ;  and  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  an  inferior  country,  connected 
with  one  much  her  superior  in  force,  can  never  be 
certain  of  the  permanent  enjoyment  of  consiitutional 
freedom,  unless  she  has,  by  her  representatives,  a 
proportional  share  in  the  legislature  of  the  superior 
kingdom.'  " — Ibid. 

Of  Lord  Charlemont'B  English  friends  and 
associates,  none  is  represented,  perhaps,  in 
more  lively  and  pleasing  colours  than  Tophara 
Beauolerk ;  to  the  graces  of  whose  conversa- 
tion even  the  fastidious  Dr.  Johnson  has  borne 
such  powerful  testimony.  Lord  Charlemont, 
and,  indeed,  all  who  have  occasion  to  speak 
of  him,  represent  him  as  more  accomphshed 
and  agreeable  in  society,  than  any  man  of  his 
age— of  exquisite  taste,  perfect  good-breeding, 
and  unblemished  integrity  and  honour.  Un- 
disttirbed,  too,  by  ambition,  or  political  ani- 
mosities, and  at  his  ease  with  regard  to  for- 
tune, he  might  appear  to  be  placed  at  the  very 
summit  of  human  felicity,  and  to  exemplify 
that  fortunate  lot  to  which  common  destinies 
afford  such  various  exceptions. 

But  there  is  no  such  lot.  This  happy  man, 
so  universally  acceptable,  and  with  such  re- 
sources in  himself,  was  devoured  by  enwTO.' 
and  probably  envied,  with  good  reason,  the 
condition  of  one  half  of  those  laborious  and 
discontented  beings  who  looked  up  to  him 
with  envy  and  adrniration .  He  was  querulous 
Lord  Charlemont  assures  us — indifferent,  and 
internally  contemptuous  to  the  greater  part  of 
the  world  ;— and,  like  so  many  other  accom- 
plished persons,  upon  whom  the  want  of  em- 
ployment has  imposed  the  heavy  task  of  self-  i 
occupation,  he  passed  his  life*  in  a  languid 
and  unsatisfactory  manner;  absorbed  some- 
limes  in  play,  and  sometimes  in  study;  and 


seeking,  in  vain,  the  wholesome  exercise  of  a 
strong  mind,  in   desultory  reading  or   con- 
temptible dissipation.     His  Letters,  however, 
are  delightful;  and  we  are  extremely  obliged 
to  JMr.  Hardy,  for  having  favoured  us  with  so 
many  of  them.     It  is  so  seldom  that  the  pure, 
animated,  and  unrestrained  language  of  polite 
conversation,  can  be  found  in  a  printed  book 
that  we  cannot  resist  thp  temptation  of  tran- 
scribing a  considerable  part  of  the  specimens 
before  us;  which,  while  they  exernplify,  in 
the  happiest  manner,  the  perfect  style  of  a 
gentleman,  serve  to  illustrate,  for  more  re- 
flecting readers,  the  various  sacrifices  that  are 
generally  required  for  the  formation  of  the 
envied  character  to  which  that  style  b&longs. 
A  very  interesting  essay  might  be  written  on 
the  unhappiness  of  those  from  whom  nature 
and   fortune   seem  to  have  removed  all  the 
causes  of  unhappiness : — and  we   are   siire 
that  no  better  assortment  of  proofs  and  illus- 
trations could  be  annexed  to  such  an  essay, 
than  some  of  the  following  passages. 

"  I  have  been  but  once  at  the  club  since  vou  left 
England  ;  where  we  were  entertained,  as  usual,  by 
Dr.  Goldsmith's  absurdity.  Mr.  V.  can  give  you 
an  account  of  it.  Sir  Joshua  intends  painting  your 
picture  over  again ;  so  you  may  set  your  heart  at 
rest  for  some  time :  it  is  true,  it  will  last  so  much 
the  longer ;  but  then  you  may  wait  these  ten  years 
for  it.  Elmsly  gave  me  a  commission  from  you 
about  Mr.  Walpole's  frames  for  prints,  which  is 
perfectly  unintelligible :  I  wish  you  would  explain 
it,  and  it  shall  be  punctually  executed.  The  Duke 
of  Northumberland  has  promised  me  a  pair  of  his 
new  pheasants  for  you  ;  but  you  must  wait  till  all 
the  crowned  heads  in  Europe  have  been  served  first. 
I  have  been  at  the  review  .at  Portsmouth.  If  you 
had  seen  it,  you  would  have  owned,  that  it  is  a 

pleasant  thing  to  be  a  King.    It  is  true, made 

a  job  of  the  claret  to ^,  who  furnished  the  first 

tables  with  vinegar,  under  that  denomination. 
Charles  Fox  said,  that  Lord  S— wich  should  have 
been  impeached  !  What  an  abominable  world  do 
we  live  in  !  that  there  should  not  be  above  half  a 
dozen  honest  men  in  the  world,  and  that  one  of 
those  should  live  in  Ireland.  You  will,  perhaps, 
be  shocked  at  the  small  portion  of  hbnesiy  that  I 
allot  to  your  country :  but  a  sixth  part  is  as  much 
as  comes  (o  its  share  ;  and,  for  any  thing  I  know  to 
the  contrary,  the  other  five  may  be  in  Ireland  too; 
for  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know  where  else  to  find  them. 
"  I  am  rejoiced  to  find  by  your  letter  than  Lady 
C.  IS  as  you  wish.  I  have  yet  remaining  so  much 
benevolence  towards  mankind,  as  to  wish  that  there 
may  be  a  son  of  your's,  educated  by  you,  as  a  speci- 
men of  what  mankind  ought  to  be.  Goldsmith,  the 
oilier  day,  put  a  paragrapTi  into  the  newspapers,  in 
praise  of  Lord  Mayor  Townshend.  The  same  night 
we  happened  to  sit  next  to  Lord  Shelbmrne,  at 
Drury  Lane.  I  mentioned  the  circumstance  of 
the  pariigraph  to  him.  He  said  to  Goldsmith,  that 
he  hoped  that  he  had  mentioned  nothing  about 
Malagrida  in  it.  '  Do  you  know,'  answered  Gold- 
smith, '  that  I  never  could  conceive  the  reason  why 
they  call  you  Malagrida  ;  for  Malagrida  was  a  very 
good  sort  of  man.'  You  see  plainly  what  he  meant 
10  say  ;  but  that  happy  turn  of  expression  is  pecu- 
liar to  himself.  Mr.  Walnole  says,  that  this  story 
18  a  piclure  of  Goldsmith's  whole  life.  Johnson 
has  been  confined  for  some  .weeks  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye.  We  hear  that  he  was  obliged  to  swim  over 
to  the  main  land,  taking  hold  of  a  cow's  tail.  Be 
Ihat  as  It  may.  Lady  Di.  has  promised  to  make  a 
drawing  of  it.  Our  poor  club  is  in  a  miserable 
decay  ;  unless  you  come  and  relieve  it,  it  will  cer- 
tainly expire.     Would  you  imagine,  that  Sir  Joshua 
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Reyno  da  is  extremely  anxious  to  be  a  member  of 
Almacfes?  You  see  what  noble  ambition  will 
make  a  man  attempt.  That  den  is  not  yet  opened, 
consequently  I  have  not  been  there ;  so,  for  the 
present,  I  am  clear  upon  that  score.  I  suppose 
vDur  confounded  Irish  politics  take  up  your  whole 
attention  at  present;  but  we  cannot  do  wiihout 
you  It  you  do  not  come  here,  I  will  bring  all  Ihe 
club  over  to  Ireland,  to  live  with  you,  and  that  will 
drive  you  here  in  your  own  defence.  Johnson  shall 
f  poll  your  books,  Goldsmith  pull  your  flowers,  and 
Boswell  talk  to  you.  iitay  thenif  you  can.  Adieu, 
my  dear  Lord."— pp.  176,  177,  178. 

"  I  saw  a  letter  from  Fooie,  the  oiher  day,  with 
on  account  pf  an  Irish  tragedy.  The  subject  is 
Manlius ;_  and  the  last  speech  which  he  makes, 
when  he  is  pushed  off  from  ihe  Tarpeian  Rock,  is, 
bweet  Jesus,  where  am  I  going  ?'  Pray  send  me 
cord  It  this  IS  true.  We  have  a  new  comedy  here, 
vhich  IS  good  for  nothing.  Bad  as  it  is,  however 
■.t  succeeds  very  well,  and  has  almost  killed  Gold- 
smith with  enyy.  I  have  no  news,  either  literary 
nr  pohtical,  to  send  you.  Every  body,  except  my- 
self, and  about  a  million  of  vulgars,  are  in  the 
Dounlry.  I  am  closely  confined,  ds  f  ady  Di.  expects 
to  be  so  every  hour." — p.  178. 

"Why  should  you  be  vexed  to  find  that  mankind 
are  fools  and  knaves?  I  have  known  it  so  long, 
that  every  fresh  instance  of  it  amuses  me,  provided 
It  does  not  immediately  affect  my  friends  or  myself. 
PoHticians  do  not  seem  to  me  to  be  much  greater 
rogues  than  other  people  ;  and  as  their  actions 
affect,  in  general,  private  persons  less  than  other 
kinds  of  villany  do,  I  cannot  find  that  I  am  so  an- 
gry with  them.  It  is  true,  that  the  leading  men  in 
both  countries  at  present,  are,  I  believe,  the  most 
corrupt,  abandoned  people  in  the  nation.  But  now 
that  I  ani  upon  this  worthy  subject  of  human  na- 
ture, I  will  inform  you  of  a  few  particulars  relating 
to  the  discovery  of  Otaheite." — p.  180. 

"  There  is  another  curiosity  here, — Mr.  Bruce. 
His  drawings  are  the  most  beautiful  things  you  ever 
saw,  and  his  adventures  more  wonderful  than  those 
of  Sinbad  the  sailor, — and,  perhaps,  nearly  as  true. 
I  am  much  more  afflicted  with  the  account  you  send 
me  of  your  health,  than  I  am  at  the  corruption  of 
your  ministers.  I  always  hated  politics ;  and  I  now 
hate  them  ten  times  worse ;  as  I  have  reason  to 
think  that  they  contribute  towards  your  ill  health. 
5rou  do  me  great  justice  in  thinking,  that'  whatever 
concerns  you,  must  interest  me ;  but  as  I  wish  you 
most  sincerely  to  be  perfectly  happy,  I  cannot  bear 
to  think  thai  the  villanous  proceedings  of  others 
should  make  you  miserable ;  for,  in  "that  case,  up- 
doubtedly  you  will  never  be  happy.  Charles  Fox 
is  a  member  at  the  Turk's  Head  ;  but  not  till  he 
was  a  patriot ;  and  you  know,  if  one  repents,  &c. 
There  is  nothing  new,  but  Goldsmith's  Retaliation, 
which  you^  certainly  have  seen.  Pray  tell  Lady 
Charlemont,  from  me,  that  I  desire  she  may  keep 
you  frotn  politics,  as  they  do  children  from  sweet- 
meats, that  make  them  sick." — pp.  181,  182. 

We  look  upon  these  extracts  as  very  inter- 
esting and  valuable;  but  they  have  turned 
out  to  be  so  long,  that  we  must  cut  short  this 
branch  of  the  history.  We  must  add,  hovp- 
ever,  a  part  of  Lord  Charlemont's  account  of 
Mr.  Burke,  with  whom  he  lived  in  habits  of 
;he  closest  intimacy,  and  continual  corres- 
pondence, till  his  extraordinary  breach  with 
nis  former  political  associates  in  1792.  Mr. 
Hardy  does  not  exactly  know  at  what  period 
'he  following  paper,  which  was  found  in  Lord 
ChaVlemont's  handwriting,  was  written. 

"This  most  amiable  and  ingenious  man  was 
(irivaie  secretary  to  Lord  Rockingham.  It  may  not 
ue  superfluntis  to  relate  the  following  anecdote,  the 
;uih  of  \Vhich  I  can  assert,  and  which  does  honour 
M  iiim  and'  his  truly  noble  patron.   Soon  after  Lord 
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Rockingham,  upon  the  warm  recommendation  of 
many  hiends,  had  appointed  Burke  his  secretary 
the  Duke  of  Newcastle  informed  him,  that  he  had 
unwarily  taken  into  his  service  a  man  of  dangerous 
principles,  and  one  who  was  by  birth  and  education 
a  papist  and.  a  Jacobite;  a  calumny  founded  upon 
Burke  s  Irish  connections,  which  were  most  of 
them  of  that  persuasion,  and  upon  some  juvenile 
lollies  arising  from  those  connections.  The  Mar- 
quis, whose  genuine  Whiggism  was  easily  alarmed, 
immediately  sent  for  Burke,  and  told  him  what  he 
had  heard.  It  was  easy  for  Burke,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  university  at  Dubhn,  to  bring  testi- 
monies to  his  protestantism  ;  and  with  regardto  the 
second  accusation,  which  was  wholly  founded  on 
the  former,  it  was  soon  done  away  ;  and  Lord 
Rockingham,  readily  and  wilhngly  disabused,  de- 
clared ihat  he  was  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  false- 
hood of  the  information  he  had  received,  and  that 
he  no  longer  harboured  the  smallest  doubt  of  the 
integrity  of  his  principles  ;  when  Burke,  with  an 
honest  and  disinterested  boldness,  told  his  Lordship 
that  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  be  his 
secretary ;  that  the  reports  he  had  heard  would 
probably,  even  unknown  to  himself,  create  in  his 
mind  such  suspicions,  as  might  prevent  his  tho- 
roughly confiding  in  him  ;  and  that  no  earthly  con- 
sideration should  induce  him  to  stand  in  that  rela- 
tion with  a  man  who  did  not  place  entire  confidence 
in  him.  The  Marquis,  struck  with  this  manliness 
ot  sentiment,  which  so  exactly  corresponded  with 
the  feelings  of  his  own  heart,  frankly  and  positively 
assured  him,  that.what  had  passed,  far  from  leaving 
any  bad  impression  on  his  mind,  had  only  served 
to  fortify  his  good  opinion  ;  and  that,  if  from  no 
other  reason,  he  might  rest  assured,  that  from  his 
conduct  upon  that  occasion  alone,  he  should  ever 
esteem,  and  place  in  him  the  most  unreserved  con- 
fidential trust — a  promise  which  he  faithfully  per- 
formed. It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  his 
early  habits  and  connections,  though  they  could 
never  make  him  swerve  from  his  duty,  had  given 
his  iiiind  an  almost  constitutional  bent  to\vards  the 
popish  party.  Prudence  is,  indeed,  the  only  virtue 
he  does  not  possess ;  from  a  total  want  of  which, 
and  from  the  amiable  weaknesses  of  an  excellent 
heart,  his  estimation  in  England,  though  still  great, 
is  certainly  diminished.""— pp.  343,  344. 

We  have  hitherto  kept  Mr.  Hardy  himself 
so  much  in  the  back  ground,  that  we"  think  it 
is  but  fair  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  sequel 
which  he  has  furnished  to  the  preceding  notice 
of  Lord  Charlemont.  The  passage  is  perfectly 
characteristic  of  the  ordinary  colloquial  style 
of  the  book,  and  of  the  temper  of  the  author. 

"  Thus  far  Lord  Charlemont.  Something, 
though  slighi,  may  be  here  added.  Burke's  dis- 
union, and  final  rupture  with  Mr.  Fox,  were  at- 
tended with  circumstances  so  distressing,  so  far 
surpassing  the  ordinary  hmits  of  political  hostility, 
that  the  mind  really  aches  at  the  recollection  of 
them.  But  let  us  view  him,  for  an  instant,  in  better 
scenes,  and  better  hours.  He  was  social,  hospit- 
able, of  pleasing  access,  and  most  agreeably  com- 
municative. One  of  the  most  satisfactory  days, 
perhaps,  that  I  ever  passed  in  my  life,  was  going 
with  him,  tele-a-tete,  from  London  to  Beconsfield. 
He  stoppied  at  Uxbridge,  whilst  his  horses  were 
lecdirig;  and,  happening  to  meet  some  gentlemen, 
of  I  know  not  what  militia,  who  appeared  to  be 
perfect  strangers  to  him,  he  entered  into  discourse 
with  ihem  at  the  gateway  of  the  inn.  His  conver- 
sation, at  that  moment,  completely  exemphfied 
what  Johnson  said  of  him — "That  you  could  not 
meet  Burke  for  half  an  hour  under  a  shed,  without 
saying  that  he  was  an  extraordinary  man.'  He 
was,  on  that  day,  altogether,  uncommonly  instruc- 
tive and  agreeable.  Every  object  of  the  slightest 
notoriety,  as  we  passed  along,  whether  of  natural 
or  local  history,  furnished  him  with  abundant  ma- 
31 
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terials  for  conversation.  The  House  at  Uxbridge, 
where  the  treaty  was  held  during  Charles  the  First's 
time;  the  beautiful  and  undulating  grounds  of  Bul- 
Btrode,  formerly  the  residence  of  Chancellor  Jeffe- 
ries;  and  Waller's  tomb  in  Beconsfteld  church, 
yard,  which,  before  we  went  home,  we  visited,  and 
whose  character,  as  a  gentleman,  a  poet,  and  an 
orator,  he  shortly  deUneated,  but  with  exquisite 
felicity  of  genius,  altogether  gave  an  uncommon 
interest  to  nis  eloquence  ;  and,  although  one-and- 
twenty  years  have  now  passed  since  that  day,  I  re- 
tain the  most  vivid  and  pleasing  recollection  of  it. 
He  reviewed  the  characters  of  many  statesmen. — 
Lord  Bath's,  whom,  I  think,  he  personally  knew, 
and  that  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,,  which  he  pour- 
trayed  in  nearly  the  same  words  which  he  used 
with  regard  to  that  eminent  man.  in  his  appeal  from 
the  Old  Whigs  to  the  New.  He  talked  much  of 
the  great  Lord  Chatham ;  and,  amidst  a  variety  of 
particulars  concerning  him  and  his  family,  stated, 
that  his  sister,  Mrs,  Anne  Pitt,  used  often,  in  her 
altercations  with  him,  to  say,  '  That  he  knew 
nothing  whatever  except  Spenser's  Fairy  Queen.' 
'  And,'  continued  Mr.  Burke,  '  no  matter  how  that 
was  said  ;  but  whoever  relishes,  and  reads  Spenser 
as  he  ought  to  be  read,  will  have  a  strong  hold  of 
the  English  language.'  These  were  his  exact 
words.  Of  Mrs.  Anne  Pitt  he  said,  that  she  had 
the  most  agreeable  and  uncommon  talents,  and  was, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  perfectly  eloquent 
person  he  ever  heard  speak.  He  always,  as  he  said, 
lamented  that  he  did  not  put  on  paper  a  conversa- 
,  tion  he  had  once  with  her ;  on  what  subject  I  forget. 
The  richness,  variety,  and  solidity  of  her  discourse, 
absolutely  astonished  him.* 


Certainly  no  nation  ever  obtained  such  a 
deliverance  by  such  an  instrument,  and  hurt 
Itself  so  little  by  the  use  of  it ;  and,  if  the 
Irish  Revolution  of  1782  shows,  that  power 
and  intimidation  may  be  lawfully  employed 
to  enforce  rights  which  have  been  refused  to 
supplication  and  reason,  it  shows  also  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  this  method  of  redress,  and 
the  necessity  there  is  for  resorting  to  every 
precaiition  in  those  cases  where  it  has  become 
indispensable.  Ireland  was  now  saved  from 
all  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  only  by  tyro  cir- 
cumstances ; — the  first,  that  the  great  military 
force  which  accomplished  the  redress  of  her 
grievances,  had  not  been  originally  raised  or 
organised  with  any  view  to  such  an  interfer- 
ence ;  and  was  chiefly  guided,  therefore,  by 
men  of  loyal  and  moderate  characters,  who 
had  taken  up  arms  for  no  other  purpose  but 
the  defence  of  their  country  against  foreign 
invasion  : — The  other,  that  the  just  and  rea- 
Bonable  demands  to  which  these  leaders  ulti- 
mately limited  theirpretensione,  were  address- 
ed to  a  liberal  and  enlightened, administration, 
— too  just  to  withhold,  when  in  power,  what 
they  had  laboured  to  procure  when  in  opposi- 
tion,— and  too  magnanimous  to  dread  the 
effect  of  conceding,  even  to  armed  petitioners, 
K'hat  was  clearly  and  indisputably  their  due. 

It  was  the  moderation  of  their  first  demands, 
and  the  generous  frankness  with  which  they 
were  so  promptly  granted,  that  saved  Ireland 

*  I  hei-e  omit  the  long  abstract  which  originally- 
allowed,  of  the  Irish  parliament  and  public  history, 
from  1750  to  the  period  of  the  Union,  together  with 
all  the  details  of  the  great  Volunteer  Association  in 
"80,  and  its  fortunate  dissolution  in  1782 — to  which 
craar liable  event  the  paragraph  which  now  follows 
D  he  text  refers. 


in  this  crisis.  The  volunteers  were  i  resistible 
while  they  asked  only  for  their  cotntry  what 
all  the  world  saw"  she  was  entitled  to :  Bm 
they  became  impotent  the  moment  they  de- 
manded more.  They  were  deserted,  at  thai 
moment,  by  all  the  talent  and  the  respect- 
ability which  had  given  them,  for  a  time,  the 
absolute  dominion  of  the  country.  The  con- 
cession of  their  just  rights  operated  like  a 
talisman  in  separating  the  patriotic  from  the 
factious:  And  when  the, latter  afterwards  at- 
tempted to  invade  the  lofty  regions  of  legiti 
mate  government,  they  were  smitten  with  in. 
stantaneous  discord  and  confusion,  and  speed 
ily  dispersed  and  annihilated  from  the  face  of 
the  land.  These  events  are  big  with  instruc- 
tion to  the  times  that  have  come  after ;  and 
read  an  impressive  lesson  to  those  who  have 
now  to  deal  with  discontents  and  conventions 
in  the  same  country. 

But  if  it  be  certain  that  the  salvation  of  Ire- 
land was  then  owing  to  the  mild,  liberal,  and 
enlightened  councils  of  the  Rockingham  ad- 
ministration as  a  body,  it  is  delightful  to  see, 
in  some  of  the  private  letters  which  Mr.  Hardy 
has  printed  in  the  volume  before  us,  how  cor- 
dially the  sentiments  professed  by  this  min- 
istry were  adopted  by  the  eminent  men  who 
presided  over  its  formation.  There  are  letters 
to  Lord  Charlemont,  both  from  Lord  Rocking- 
ham himself,  and  from  Mr.  Fox,  which  would 
almost  reconcile  one  to  a  beliei  in  the  possi- 
bility of  ministerial  fairness  and  sincerity. 
We  should  like  to  give  the  whole  of  them 
here;  but  as  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  that 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  some  extract* 
from  Mr.  Fox's  first  letter  after  the  new  min- 
istry  was  formed, — for  the  tone  and  style  of 
which,  we  fear,  few  precedents  have  been 
left  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"  My  dear  Lord, — If  I  had  had  occasion  to  write 
to  you  a  month  ago,  I  should  have  written  with 
great  confidence  that  you  would  beheve  me  perfectly 
sincere,  and  would  receive  any  thing  that  came  from 
me  with  the  partiality  of  an  old  acquaintance,  and 
one  who  acted  upon  the  sam,e  political  prijuiples. .  I 
hope  you  will  now  consider  me  in  the  same  light; 
but  I  own  I  write  with  much  more  diffidence,  as  I 
am  much  more  sure  of  your  kindness  to  me  per- 
sonally, than  of  your  inclination  to  listen  with  fa- 
vour to  any  thing  that  comes  from  a  Secretary  of 
Stale.  The  principal  business  of  this  letter  is' to 
inform  you,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  is  appointed 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  and  Colonel  Fitzpairick 
his  secretary  ;  and,  when  I  have  said  this,  I  need 
not  add,  that  I  feel  myself,  on  every  private  as  well 
as  public  account,  most  peculiarly  interested  in  the 
success  of  their  administration.  That  their  persons 
and  characters  are  not  disagreeable  to  your  Lord- 
ship, I  may  venture  to  assure  myself,  without  being 
too  sanguine  ;  and  I  think  myself  equally  certain, 
that  there  are  not  in  the  world  two  men  whose 
general  way  of  thinking  upon  political  subjects  is 
more  exactly  consonant  to  your  own.  It  is  not, 
therefore,  too  much  to  desire  and  hope,  that  you 
will  at  least  look  upon  tlie  administration  of  such 
men  with  rather  a  more  favourable  eye,  and  incline 
to  trust  them  rather  more  than  you  could  do  most 
of  those  who  have  been  their  predecessors."— 
"  The  particular  time  of  year  at  which  this -change 
happens,  is  productive  of  many  great  inconveniences, 
especially  as  it  -.vill  be  very  difficult  for  the  Duke 
of  Portland  to  be  at  Dublin  before  your  Parliament 
meets ;  but  I  cannot  help  hoping  that  all  feasonabli* 
■men  will  concur  in  removing  some  of  these  dilS 
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cuUies,  and  that  a  short  adjournment  will  not  be 
ienied,  if  asked.  I  do  not  throw  out  this  as  know- 
ing irom  any  authority  that  it  will  be  proposed,  but 
as  an  idea  that  suggests  itself  to  me  ;'and  in  order 
lo  show  that  1  wish  lo  talk  wi(h  you,  and  consult 
wuh  you  in  the  same  frank  manner  in  which  I 
should  have  ;done  before  I  was  in  (his  siiuaiion,  so 
very  new  to  me.'  I  have  been  used  to  think  ill  of 
all  the  ministers  whom  I  did  know,  and  to  suspect 
those  whom  I  did  not,  that  when  I  am  obliged  to 
call  myself  a  minister,  I  feel  as  if  I  put  myself  into 
»  very  suspicious  character ;  but  I  do  assure  you  I 
am  the  very  same  man,  in  all  respects,  that  I  was 
when  you  knew  me,  and  honoured  me  with  some 
share  in  your  esteem— that  I,  maintain  the  same 
opinions,  and  act  with  the  same  people. 

"  Pray  make  my  best  compliments  to  Mr.  Grat- 
lan,  and  lell  him,  that  the  Duke  of  Portland  and 
i"itzpatrick  are  ihoroughly  impressed  with  the  im- 
portance of  his  approbation,  and  will  do  all  ihey  can 
to  deserve  it.  I  do  hiost  sincerely  hope,  that  he 
may  hit  upon  soine  line  that  may  be  drawn  honour- 
ably and  advantageously  for  both  countries ;  and 
that,  when  that  is  done,  he  will  show  the  world  that 
there  may  be  a  government  in  Ireland,  of  which  he 
is  not  ashamed  to  make  a  part.  That  country  c/n 
never  prosper,  where,  what  should  be  the  ambition 
af  men  of  honour,  is  considered  as  a  disgrace." 

pp.  217—219. 

The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  in  the 

end  of  1789,  will  be  read  with  more  interest, 

'When  it  is  recollected  that  he  published  his 

^  celebrated  Reflections  on  the  French  Reviolu- 

tion,  but  a  few  months  after. 

"  My  dearest  Lord, — I  think  your  Lordship  has 
acted  with  your  usual  zeal  and  judgment  in  estab- 
lishing a  Whig  club  in  Dublin.  These  meetings 
prevent  the  evaporation  of  principle  in  individuals, 
ant*  ijive  them  joint  force,  and  enliven  their  exer- 
tions ^v  emulation.  You  see  the  matter  in  its  true 
light ;  irrtd  "iih  your  usual  discernment.  Party  is 
absolutely  necessary  at  this  time.  I  thought  it  al- 
ways so  in  this  country,  ever  since  I  have  had  arty 
thing  to  do  in .  public  business ;  and  I  rather  fear, 
that  there  is  not  virtue  enough  jn  this  period  to  sup- 
port party,  than  that  party  should  become  necessa- 
ry, on  account  of  the  want  of  virtue  to  support  itself 
by  individual  exertions.  As  to  us  here,  our  thoughis 
of  every  thing  at  home  are  suspended  by  our  as- 
tonishment at  the  wonderful  spectacle  which  is  ex- 
ipahdted  in  a  neighbouring  and, rival  country.  What 
spectators,  and  what  actors  I  England  gazing  with 
astonishment  at  a  French  struggle  for  liberty,  and 
not  knowing  whether  to  blame,  or  to  applaud.  The 
thing,  indeed,  though  I  thought  I  saw  something 
like  it  in  progress  for  several  years,  has  still  some- 
what in  it  paradoxical  and  mysterious.  The  spirit 
it  is  impossible  not  to  admire ;  but  the  old  Parisian 
ferocity  has  broken  out  in  a  shocking  manner.  It 
is  true,  that  this  may  be  nd  more  than  a  sudden  ex- 
plosion ;  if  so,  no  indication  can  be  taken  from  it ; 
but  if  it  should  be  character,  rather  than  accident, 
then  that  people  are  not  fit  for  liberty— and  must 
have  a  strong  hand,  like  ihat  of  their  former  mas- 
ters, to  coerce  them.  Men, must  have  a  certain 
fund  of  natural  moderation  to  qualify  them  for  free- 
dom ;  else  it  becomes  noxious  to  themselves,  and  a 
perfect  nuisance  to  every  body  else.  What  will  be 
the  event,  it  is  hard,  I  think,  still  to  say.  To  form 
a  solid  constitution,  requires  wisdom  as  well  as 
spirit ;  and  whether  the  French  have  wise  heads 
among  them,  or,  if  they  possess  such,  vfhelherthey 
have  authority  equal  to  their  wisdom,  is  yet  to  be 
seen.  In  the  mean  time,  the  progress  of  this  whole 
affair  is  one  of  the  most  curious  matters  ot  specula 
tion  that  ever  was  exhibited." — pp.  321,  322. 
'  We  should  now  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Hardy : 
—and  yet  it  would  not  be  fair  to  dismiss  hin- 
frora  the  scene  entirely,  without  giving  oui 


readers  one  or  two  specimens  of  his  gift  of 
drawing  characters;  in  the  exercise  of  which 
he -generally  rises  to  a  sort  of  quamt  and 
brilliant  conciseness,  and  displays  a  degree 
of  acuteness  and  fine  observation  that  are  not 
to  be  found  in  the  other  parts  of  his  writing. 
His  greatest  fault  is,  that  he  does  not  abuse 
any  body, — even  where  the  dignity  of  history, 
and  of  virtue,  call  loudly  for  such  an  infliction. 
Yet  there  is  something  in  the  tone  of  all  his 
delineations,  that  satisfies  us  that  there  is  no- 
thing worse  than  extreme  good  nature  at  the 
bottom  of  his  forbearance.  Of  Philip  Tisdal, 
who  was  Attorney-general  when  Lord  Cliarle- 
mont  first  came  into  Parliament,  he  says: — 

"  He  had  an  admirable  and  most  superior  under- 
standing ;  an  understanding  matured  by  years — by 
long  experience — by  habits  with  the  best  compatiy 
from  his  youth — ^with  the  bar,  with  Parliament, 
with  the  Slate.  To  this  strength  of  intellect  was 
added  a  constitutional  philosophy,  or  apaihy,  which 
never  suffered  him  to  be  carried  away  by  attach 
ment  to  any  party,  even  bis  own.  ,  He  saw  men 
and  things  so  clearly ;  he  understood  so  well  the 
whole  farce  and  fallacy  of  life,  that  it  passed  before 
him  hke  a  scenic  representation;  and,  till  almost 
the  close  of  his  days,  he  went  througli  the  world 
with  a  constant  sunshine  of  soul,  and  an  inexorable 
gravity  of  feature.  His  countenance  was  never  gay, 
and  his  mind  was  never  gloomy.  He  was  an  able 
.siieak6r,  as  well  at  the  bar  as  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, though  his  diction  was  very  indifferent.'  He 
did  not  speak'so  much  at  length  as  many  of  his  par- 
liamentary coadjutors,  though  h6  knew  the  whole 
of  the  subject  much  better  than  they  did.  He  was 
not  only  a  good  speaker  in  Parliament,  but  an  ex- 
cellent manager  of  the '  House  of  Commons.  He 
never  said  too  much:  and  he  had  great  merit  in 
what  he  did  not  say;  for  Government  was  never 
committed  by  him.  He  plunged  into  no  difficulty  ; 
nor  did  he  ever  suffer  his  antagonist  to  escape  from 
one."— pp.  78,  79. 

Of  Hussey  Burgh,  afterwards  Lord  Chief 
Baron,  he  observes  :— 

"  To  those  who  never  heard  him,  as  the  fashion  of 
this  world  in  eloquence  as  in  all  things  soon  passes 
away,  it  may  be  no  easy  matter  to  convey  a  just 
idea 'of  his  style  of  speaking.  It  was  sustained  by 
great  ingenuity,  great  rapidity  of  intellect,  luminous 
and  piercing  satire ;  in  refinement  abundant,  in  sim- 
plicity sterile.  The  classical  allusions  of  this  orator, 
for  he  was  most  truly  one,  were  so  apposite,  they 
followed  each  other  in  such  bright  and  varied  suc- 
cession, and,  at  times,  spread  such  an  unexpected 
and  triumphant  blaze  around  his  subject,  that  all 
persons  who  were  in  the  least  tinged  with  litera- 
ture, could  never  be  tired  of  listening  to  him  f  and 
when  in  the  splendid  day%  of  the  Volunteer  Asso- 
ciation, alluding  to  some  coercive  English  laws, 
and  to  that  institution,  then  in  its  proudest  array, 
he  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  '  That  such 
laws  were  sown  like  dragons'  teeth,— and  sprung 
up  in  armed  men,'  the  applause  which  followed, 
and  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  which  he  kindled  in 
every  mind,  fir  exceed  my  powers  of  description." 
—pp.  140,  141. 

Of  Gerard  Hamilton,  he  gives  as  the  fol- 
lowing characteristic  anecdotes. 

"The  uncommon  splendour  of  his  eloquence, 
which  was  succeeded  by  such  inflexible  taciturnity 
in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  became  the  subject,  as 
mioht  be  supposed,  of  much,  and  idle  speculation. 
Tlfe  truth  is,  that  all  his  speeches,  whether  delivered 
in  London  or  Dublin,  were  not  only  prepared,  but 
studied,  with  a  minuteness  and  exactitude,  of  which 
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those  who  are  only  used  to  the  carelessness  of 
modern  debating,  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  Lord 
Charlemont,  who  had  been  long  and  intimaiely  ac- 
quainted with  him,  previous  to  his  coming  to  Ire- 
land, often  mentioned  that  he  was  the  only  speakfer, 
among  the  many  he  had  heard,  of  whom  he  could 
say,  with  certainty,  that  all  his  speeches,  however 
long,  were  V}ritt€?i  and  ^ot  hy  heart.  A  gentleman, 
wefi  known  to  his  Lordship  and  Hamilton,  assured 
him,  that  he  heard  Hamilton  repeat,  no  less  than 
three  times,  an  oration,  which  he  afterwards  spoke 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  which  lasted  almost 
three  hours.  As  a  debater,  therefore,  he  becaine 
as  useless  to  his  political  patrons  as  Addison  was  to 
Lord  Sunderland ;  and,  if  possible,  he  was  more 
scrupulous  in  composition  than, even  that  eminent 
marl.  Addison  would  stop  the  press  to  correct  the 
most  trivial  error  in  a  large  publication  ;  and  Ham- 
ilton, as  I  can  assert  on  indubitable  authority, 
would  recall  the  footman,  if,  on  recollection,  any 
word,  in  his  opinion,  was  misplaced  or  improper,  in 
the  slightest  note  to  a  familiar  acquaintance." 

pp.  60,  61. 

No  name  is  mentioned  in  these  pages  with 
higher  or  more  uniform  applause,  than  that 
of  Henry  Grattan.  But  that  distinguished 
person  still  lives :  and  Mr.  Hardy's  delicacy 
has  prevented  him  from  attempting  any  de- 
lineation, either  of  his  character  or  his  elo- 
quence. We  respect  his  forbearance,  and 
shall  follow  his  example: — Yet  we  cannot 
deny  ourselves  the  gratification  of  extracting 
one  sentence  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Charle- 


mont, in  relation  to  that  parliamentary  gram, 
by  which  an  honour  was  conferred  on  an  in- 
dividual patriot,  without  place  or  official  situa- 
tion- of  any  kind,  and  merely  for  his  personal 
merits  and  exertions,  which  has  in  other  cases 
been  held  to  be  the  particular  and  appropriate 
reward  of  triumphant  generals  aud  command- 
ers. When  the  mild  and  equable  temnera- 
raent  of  Lord  Charlemont's  mind  is  I'ecol- 
lected,  as  well  as  the  caution  with  which  all 
his  opinions  were  expressed,  we  do  not  know 
that  a  wise  ambition  would  wish  for  a  prouder 
or  more  honourable  testimony  than  is  con- 
tained in  the  follo^wing  short  sentences. 

"Respecting  the  grant,  I  know  with  certainty 
that  Grattan,  though  he  felt  himself  flattered  by 
the  inte7Uio7i,  looked  upon  the  act_with  the  deepest 
concern,  and  did  all  in  his  power  to  deprecate  it. 
As  it  was  found  impossible  to  defeat  the  design,  all 
his  friends,  and  I  among  others,  were  employed  to 
lessen  the  sum.  It  was  accordingly  decreased  by 
«ne  half,  and  that  principally  by  his  positive  decla- 
ration, through  us,  that,  if  the  whole  were  insisted 
on,  he  woula  refuse  all  but  a  few  hundreds,  which 
he  would  retain  as  an  honourable  mark  of  the  good- 
ness of  his  country.  By  some,  who  look  only  into 
themselves  for  information  concerning  human  na- 
ture, this  conduct  will  probably  be  construed  into 
hypocrisy.  To  such,  the  excellence  and  pre-emi- 
nency  of  virtue,  and  the  character  of  Grattan,  are 
as  invisible  and  incomprehensibe,  as  the  brightness 
of  the  sun  to  a  man  born  blind.' ' — p.  237. 
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the  Maison  de  Force  at  Ghent,  the  Philadelphia  Prison,  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  and  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Ladies^  Committee  at  Newgate.  By  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton.  8vo.  p.  171. 
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There  are  two  classes  of  subjects  which 
naturally  engage  the  attention  of  public  men, 
and  divide  the  interest  which  society  takes  in 
their  proceedings.  The  one  may,  in  a  wide 
sense,  be  called  Party  Politics— the  other 
Civil  or  Domestic  Administration.  To  the 
former  belong  airquestions  touching  political 
rights  and  franchises — the  principles  of  the 
Constitution — the  fitiiess  or  unfitness  of  min- 
isters, and  the  interest  and  honour  of  the 
country,  as  it  may  be  affected  by  its  conduct 
and  relations  to  foreign  powers,  either  in  peace 
or  war.  The  latter  comprehends  most  of  the 
branches  of  political  economy  and  statistics, 
and  all  the  ordinary  legislation  of  internal 
police  and  regulation;  and,  besides  the  two 
great  heads  of  Trade  and  Taxation,  embraces 
the  improvements  of  the  civil  Code — the  care 
of  the  Poor — the  interests  of  Education,  Re- 
ligion, and  Morality— and  the  protection  of 
Prisoners,  Lunatics,  and  others  who  cannot 
claim  protection  for  themselves.  This  dis- ! 
tinction,  we  confess,  is  but  coarsely  drawn ' 
— since  every  one  of  the  things  we  have 
last  enumerated  may,  in  certain  circumstan- ' 
»e«,  be  made  an  occasion  of  party  contention.  | 


But  what  we  mean  is,  that  they  are  not  its 
natural  occasions,  and  do  not  belong  to  those 
topicsj  or  refer  to  those  principles,  in  relation 
to  which  the  great  Parties  of  a  free  country 
necessarily  arise.  One  great  part  of  a  states- 
man's business  tnay  thus  be  considered  as 
Polemic — and  another  as  Deliberative ;  his 
main  object  in  the  first  being  to  discomfit  and 
expose  his  opponents — and,  in  the  seoonti,,  to 
discover  the  best  means  of  carrying  into  effect 
ends  which  all  agree  to  be  desirable. 

Judging  a  priori  of  the  relative  importance 
or  agreeableness  of  these  two  occupations, 
we  should  certainly  be  apt  to  think  that  the 
latter  was  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  com- 
fortable in  itself,  as  well  as  the  most  likely 
to  be  popular  with  the  community.  The  fact, 
however,  happens  to  be  otherwise :  For  such 
is  the  excitement  of  a  public  contest  for  influ- 
ence and  power,  and  so  great  the  prize  to  be 
won  in  those  honourable  lists,  that,  :5ie  highest 
talents  are  all  put  in  requisition  for  that  de- 
partment, and  all  their  force  and  splendour 
reserved  for  the  struggle :  And  indeed,  when 
■sve  consider  that  the  object  of  this  struggle  ia 
nothing  less  than  to  put  the  whole  poiyer  of 
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administration  into  the  hands  of  the  victors, 
and  thus  to  enable  them  not  only  to  engross 
the  credit  of  carrying  through  all  those  bene- 
ficial arrangements  that  may  be  called  for  by 
the  voice  of  the  country,  but  to  carry  them 
through  in  their  own  way,  vre  ought  not  per- 
haps to  vironder,  that  in  the  eagerness  of  this 
pursuit,  which  is  truly  that  of  the  means  to  all 
ends,  some  of  the  ends  themselves  should, 
when  separately  presented,  appear  of  inferior 
moment,  and  excite  far  less  interest  or  concern. 

But,,  though  this  apology  may  be  available 
in  some  degre^  to  the  actbrs,  it  still  leaves  us 
at  a  loss  to  account  foi  .he  corresponding  sen- 
timents that  are  found  in  the  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, who  are  but  lookers  on  for  the  most  part 
in  this  great  scene  of  contention — and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  perceive,  one  would  imagine, 
that  theix  immediate  interests  were  often  post- 
poned to  the  mere  gladiatorship  of  the  parties, 
and  their  actual  service  neglected,  while  this 
fierce  strife  was  maintained  as  to  who  should 
be  allowed  to  serve  them.  In  such  circum- 
stances, we  should  naturally  expect  to  find, 
that  the  popular  favourites  would  not  be  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  political  parties,  but 
those  who,  without  regard  to  party,  came  for- 
ward to  suggest  and  promote  measures  of  ad- 
mitted utility — and  laboured  directly  to  en- 
large the  enjoyments  and  advantages  of  the 
people,  or  to  alleviate  the  pressure  of  their 
necessary  sufferings.  That  it  is  not  so  in  fact 
and  reality,  must  be  ascribed,  we  think,  partly 
to  the  sympathy  which,  in  a  country  like  this, 
men  of  all  conditions  take  in  the  party  feel- 
ings of  their  political  favourites,  and  the  sense 
they  have  of  the  great  importance  of  their 
success,  and  the  general  prevalence  of  their 
principles ;  and  partly,  no  doubt,  and  in  a 
greater  degree,  to  that  less  justifiable  but  very 
familiar  principle  of  our  nature,  by  which  we 
are  led,  on  so  many  other  occasions,  to  prefer 
splentlid  accomplishments  to  useful  qualities, 
and  to  take  a  much  greater  interest  in  those 
perilous  and  eventful  encounters,  where  the 
prowess  of  the  champions  is  almost  all  that  is 
to  be  proved  by  the  result,  than  in  those  hum- 
bler labours  of  love  or  wisdom,  by  which  the 
enjoyments  of  the  whole  society  are  multi- 
plied or  secured. 

There  is  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  this  also 
and  a  wise  one— as  for  every  other  general 
law  to  which  its  great  Author  has  subjected 
our  being:  But  it  is  not  the  less  true,  that  it 
often  operates  irregularly,  and  beyond  its 
province, — as  may  be  seen  in  the  familiar 
instance  of-  the  excessive  and  pernicious  ad- 
miration which  follows  all  great  achievements 
in  War,  and  makes  Military  fame  so  danger- 
ously seducing,  both  to  those  who  give  and  to 
those  who  receive  it.  It  is  undeniably  true, 
as  Swift  said  long  ago,  that  he  who  made  two 
blades  of  grass  to  grow  where  one  only  grew 
before,  was  a  greater  benefactor  to  his  oonntfy 
than  all  the  heroes  and  conquerors  with  vvhom 
its  annals  are  emblazed ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
ludicrous  to  compare  the  fame  of  the  most 
successful  improver  m  agriculture  with  that 
of  the  most  inconsiaerable  soldier  who  ever 
signalised  his  courage  in  an  unsuccessful  cam- 


paign. The  in  renters  of  the  steam-engine 
and  the  spinning-machine  have,  beyond  all 
question,  done  much  more  ifl  our  own  times, 
not  only  to  increase  the  comforts  and  vpealth 
of  their  country,  but  to  multiply  its  resources 
and  enlarge  its  power,  than  all  the  Statesmen  • 
and  Warriors  who  have  affected  during  the 
same  period,  to  direct  its  destiny;  and  yet, 
while  the  incense  of  public  acclamation  has 
been  lavished  upon  the  latter— while  wealth 
and  honours,  and  hereditary  distinctions,  have 
been  heaped  upon  them  in  their  lives,  and 
monumental  glories  been  devised  to  perpetu- 
ate the  remembrance  of  their  services,  the 
former  have  been  left  undistinguished  in  the 
crowd  of  ordinary  citizens,  and  permitted  to 
close  their  days,  unvisited  by  any  ray  of  pub- 
lic favour  or  national  gratitude, — for  no  other 
reason  that  can  possibly  be  suggested,  than 
that  their  invaluable  services  were  performed 
without  noise  or  contention,  in  the  studious 
privacy  of  benevolent  meditation,  and  with- 
out any  of  those  tumultuous  accompaniments 
that  excite  the  imagination,  or  inflame  the 
passions  of  observant  multitudes. 

The  case,  however,  is  precisely  the  same 
with  the  different  classes  of  those  who  occupy 
themselves  with  public  interests.  He  who 
thunders  in  popular  assemblies,  and  consumes 
his_  antagonists  in  the  blaze  of  his  patriotic 
eloquence,  or  withers  them  with  the  flash  of 
his  resistless  sarcasm,  immediately  becomes, 
not  merely  a  leader  in  the  senate,  but  an  idol 
in  the  country  at  large ; — while  he  who  by 
his  sagacity  discovers,  by  his  eloquence  recom- 
mends, and  by  his  laborious  perseverance  ulti- 
mately effects,  some  great  improvement  in 
the  condition  of  large  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, is  rated,  by  that  ungrateful  community, 
as  a  far  inferior  personage ;  and  obtains,  for 
his  nights  and  days  of  successful  toil,  a  far 
less  share  even  of  the  cheap  reward  of  popu- 
lar applause  than  is  earned  by  the  other, 
merely  in  following  the  impulses  of  his  own 
ambitious  nature.  No  man  in  this  country 
ever  rose  to  a  high  political  station,  or  even 
obtained  any  great  personal  power  and  influ- 
ence in  society,  merely  by  originating  in  Par- 
liament measures  of  internal  regulation,  or 
conducting  with  judgment  and  success  im- 
provements, however  extensive,  that  did  not 
affect  the  interests  of  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  in  the  state.  Mr.  Wilberforce 
may  perhaps  be  mentioned  as  an  exception; 
and  certainly  the  greatness,  the  long  endu- 
rance, and  the  difficulty  of  the  struggle,  which 
he  at  last  conducted  to  so  glorious  a  termina- 
tion, have  given  him  a  fanie  and  popularity 
whiich  may  be  compared,  in  some  respects, 
with  that  of  a  party  leader.  But  even  Mr. 
Wilberforce  would  be  at  once  demolished  in 
a  contest  with  the  leaders  of  party ;  and  could 
do  nothing,  out  of  doors,  by  his  own  individua. 
exertions ;  while  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  the 
greatest  and  most  meritorious  exertions,  to  ex 
tend  the  reign  of  Justice  by  the  correction  of 
our  civil  code — to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  Poor— to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the 
Prisoned-,— or,  finally,  to  regenerate  the  minds 
of  the  wRole  people  by  an  improved  system 
3i2 
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of  Education,  will  never  give  a  man  half  the 
power  or  celebrity  that  may  be  secured,  at 
any  time,  by  a  brilliant  speech  on  amotion 
of  censure,  or  a  flaming  harangue  on  the 
boundlessness  of  our  resources,  and  the  glo- 
ries of  our  arms. 

It  may  be  conjectured  already,  that  with 
all  due  sense  of  the  value  of  party  distinc- 
tions, and  all  possible  veneration  for  the  talents 
which  they  call  most  prominently  into  action, 
we  are  inclined  to  think,  that  this  estimate 
of  public  services  might  be  advantageously 
corrected  ;  and  that  the  objects  which  would 
exclusively  occupy  our  statesmen  if  they  were 
all  of  one  mind  upon  constitutional  questions, 
ought  more  frequently  to  take  precedence  of 
the  contentions  to  which  those  questions  give 
rise.  We  think  there  is,  of  late,  a  tendency 
to  such  a  change  in  public  opinion.  The  na- 
tion^ at  least,  seems  at  length  heartily  sick  of 
those  heroic  vapourings  about  our  efforts  for 
the  salvation  of  Europe, — which  seem  to  have 
ended  in  the  restoration  of  old  abuses  abroad, 
and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes  at  home; — 
and  about  the  vigour  which  was  required  for 
the  maintenance  of  our  glorious  constitution, 
which  has  most  conspicuously  displayed  itself 
in  the  suspension  of  its  best  bulwarks,  and  the 
organisation  of  spy  systems  and  vindictive  per- 
secutions, after  the  worst  fashion  of  arbitrary 
governments; — and  seems  disposed  to  re- 
quire, at  the  hands  of  its  representatives,  some 
substantial  pledge  of  their  concern  for  the 
general  welfare,  by  an  active  and  zealous  co- 
operation in  the  correction  of  admitted  abuses, 
and  the  redress  of  confessed  wrbngs. 

It  is  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  human  wis- 
dom, to  consider  how  much  evil  has  resulted 
from  the  best  and  least  exceptionable  of  its 
boasted  institutions — and  how  those  estabUsh- 
ments-  that  have  been  most  carefully  devised 
for  the  repression  of  guilt,  or  the  relief  of  mise- 
ry, have  become  themselves  the  fruitful  and 
pestilent  sources  both  of  guilt  and  misery,  in 
a  frightful  and  disgusting  degree.  Laws,  with- 
out which  society  could  not  exist,  become,  by 
their  very  multiplication  and  refinement,  a 
snare  and  a  burden  to  those  they  were  intend- 
ed to  protect,  and  let  in  upon  us  the  hateful 
and  most  intolerable  plagues,  of  pettifogging, 
chicanery,  and  legal  persecution.  Institutions 
for  the  relief  and  prevention  of  Poverty  have 
the  effect  of  multiplying  it  tenfold — hospitals 
for  the  cure  of  Diseases  become  centres  of 
infection.  The  very  Police,  which,  is  neces- 
sary to  make  our  cities  habitable,  give  birth 
to  the  odious  vermin  of  informers,  thief-catch- 
ers, and  suborners  of  treachery;  —  and  our 
Prisons,  which  are  meant  chiefly  to  reform  the 
guilty  and  secure  the  suspected,  are  converted 
into  schools  of  the  most  atrocious  corruption, 
and  dens  of  the  most  inhuman  torture. 

Those  evils  and  abuses,  thus  arising  out  of 
intended  benefits  and  remedies,  are  the  last  to 
which  the  attention  of  ordinary  men  is  direct- 
ed— because  they  arise  in  such  unexpected 
quarters,  and  are  apt  to  be  regarded  as  the 
unavoidable  accompaniments  of  indispessable 
institutions.  There  is  a  selfish  delicacy  which 
makes  us  at  all  times  averse  to  enter  into  de- 


tails of  a  painful  and  ofTerisive  nature  ;,and  aa 
indolent  sort  of  optitnisijn,  by  which  we  natu- 
rally seek  to  excuse  our  want  of  activity,  by 
charitably  presuming  that  things  are  as  well 
as  they  can  easily  be  made,  and  that  it  is 
inconceivable  that  any  very  flagrant  abuses 
should  be  permitted  by  the  worthy  and  hu- 
mane people  who  are  more  immediately  con- 
cerned in  their  prevention.  To  this  is  added 
a  fear  of  giving  offence^to  those  same  worthy 
visitors  and  superintendants — and,  a  still  more 
potent  fear  of  giving  offence  to  his  Majesty's 
Govertiment; — for  though  no  administratioit 
can  really  have  any  interest  in  the  existence 
of  such  abuses,  or  can  be  suspected  of  wish- 
ing to  perpetuate  them  from  any  love  for  them 
or  their  authors,  y«t  it  is  but  too  true  thatrnost 
long-established  administrations  have  looked 
with  an  evil  eye  upon  the  detectors  and  re- 
dressors  of  all  sorts  of  abuses,  however  little 
connected  with  politics  or  politica,l  persons— 
firstj  because  they  feel  that  their  long  and 
undi'sturbed  continuance  is  a  tacit  reproach  6n 
their  negligence  and  inactivity,  in  not  having 
made  use  of  their  great  opportunities  to  dis- 
cover and  correct  them  —  secondly,  because 
all  such  corrections  are  innovalions  Upon  old 
usages  and  establishments,  and  practical  ad- 
missions of  the  flagrant  imperfection  of  those 
boasted  institutions,  towards  which  it  is  their 
interest  to  maintain  a  blind  and  indiscriminate 
veneration  in  the  body  of  the  people — andj 
thirdly,  because,  if  general  abuses  affecting 
large  classes  of  the  community  are  allowed  to 
be  exposed  and  i'eforraed  in  any  one  depart- 
ment, the  people  might  get  accustomed  to  look 
for  the  redress  of  all  similar  abuses  in  other 
departments, — and  teform  would  cease  to  be  a 
word  of  terror  and  alarm  (as  most  ministers 
think  it  ought  to  be)  to  all  loyal  subjects. 

These,  no  doubt,  are  formidable  obstacles ; 
and  therefore  it  is,  that  gross  abuses  have 
been  allowed  to  subsist  so  long.  But  they  are 
So  far  from  being  insurmountable,  that  we  are 
perfectly  persuaded  that  bothing  more  is  ne- 
cessary to  insure  the  effectual  correction,  or 
mitigation  at  least,  of  all  the  evils  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  than  to  satisfy, the  public,  1st, 
of  their  existence  and  extent — and,  2dly,  of 
there  being  means  for  their  effectiaal  redress 
and  prevention.  Evils  that  are  directly  con- 
nected with  the  power  of  the  existing  admin- 
istration—abuses of  which  they 'are  them- 
selves the  authors  or  abettors,  or  of  which  they 
have  the  benefit,  can  only  be  corrected  by 
their  removal  from  office — and  are  substan- 
tially irremediable,  however  enormous,  while 
they  continue  in  power.  All  questions  as  to 
them,  therefore,  belong  to  the  department  of 
party  politics,  andiall  within  the  province  of 
the  polemical  statesman.  But  with  regard  to 
all  other  plain  violations  of  reason,  justice,  or 
humanity,  it  is  comfortable  to  think  that  we 
live  in  such  a  stage  of  society  as  to  make  it 
impossible  that  they  should  be  allowed  to  sub 
sist  many  years,,  after  their  mischief  and  ini- 
quity have  been  made  manifest  to  the  sense 
of  the  country  at  large.  Public  opinion,  which 
is  still  potent  and  formidable  even  to  Ministe- 
rial corruption,  is  omnipotent  stgainst  ali  infe- 
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nor  malversations— and  the  invaluable  means 
of  denunciation  and  autl  iritative  and  irresis- 
tible investigation  whioL  we  possess  in  our 
representative  legislature,  /uts  it  in  the  power 
of  any  man  of  prudence,  jiatience,  and  re- 
spectability in  that  House,  to  bring  to  light  the 
most  secret,  and  to  shame  the  most  arrogant 
delinquent,  and  to  call  down  the  steady  ven- 
geance of  public  execration,  and  the  sure 
light  of  public  intelligence,  for  the  repression 
and  redress  of  all  public  injustice. 

The  charm  is  in  the  little  word  Publicity  ! 
—And  it  is  cheering  to  think  how  many  vyon- 
ders  have  already  been  wrought  by  that  pre- 
cious Talisman.  If  the  House  of  Commons 
was  of  no  other  use  but  as  an  organ  for  pro- 
claiming and  inquiring  into  all  alleged  abuses, 
and  making  public  the  results,  under  the 
sanction  of  names  and  numbers  which  no  man 
dares  to  suspect  of  unfairness  or  inattention, 
it  would  be  enough  to  place  the  country  in 
which  it  existed  far  above  all  terms  of  com- 
parison with  any  other,  ancient  or  modern,  in 
wiich  no  such  institution  had  been  devised. 
Though  the  great  work  is  done,  however,  by 
that  House  and  its  committees — though  it  is 
there  only  that  the  mischief  can  be  denounced 
with  a  voice  that  reaches  to  the  utmost  bor- 
ders of  the  land — and  there  only  that  the  seal 
of  unquestioned  and  unquestionable  authority 
can  be  set  to  the  statements  which  it  authen- 
ticates and  gives  out  to  the  world ;— there  is 
still  room,  and  need  too,  for  the  humbler  min- 
istry of  inferior  agents,  to  circulate  and  en- 
force, to  repeat  and  expound,  the  inomentous 
facts  that  have  been  thus  collected,  and  upon 
which  the  public  must  ultimately  decide.  It 
is  this  unambitious,  but  useful  function  that 
we  now  propose  to  perform,  in  laying  befone 
our  readers  a  short  view  of  the  very  interest- 
ing facts  which  are  detailed  in  the  valuable 
work  of  which  the  title  is  prefixed,,  and  in  the 
parliamentary  papers  to  which  it  refers. 

Prisons  are  employed  for  the  confinement 
and  security  of  at  least  three  different  descrip- 
tions of  persons : — first,  of  those  who  are  ac- 
cused of  crimes  and  offences,  but  have  not  yet 
been  brought  to  trial ;  2d,  of  those  who  have 
bee"ii  convicted,  and  are  imprisoned  prepara- 
tory to,  or  as  a  part  of,  their  punishment ;  and 
3d,  of  debtors,  who  are  neither  convicted  nor 
accused  of  any  crime  whatsoever.  In  both 
the  first  classes,  and  even  in  that  least  enti- 
tled to  favour,  there  is  room  for  an  infinity  of 
distinctions— from  the  case  of  the  boy  arraign- 
ed or  convicted  for  a  slight  assault  or  a  breach 
of  the  peace,  up  to  that  of  the  bloody  murderer 
or  hardened  depredator,  Or  veteran  leader  of 
the  house-breaking  gang.  _  All  these  persons 
must  indeed  be  imprisoned— for  so  the  law 
has  declared  ;  but,  under  that  sentence,  we 
humbly  conceive  there  is  no  warrant  to  inflict 
on  them  any  other  punishment— any  thing 
more  than  a  restraint 'on  their  personal  iree- 
dom.  This,  we  think,  is  strictly  true  of  af 
the  three  classes  we  have  mentioned^  but  it 
will  scarcelv-be  disputed,  at  all  events,  that 
it  is  true  of'the  first  and  the  last.   A  man  may 


False  accusation ;  and  to  condemn  him  who 
is  only  suspected,  is  to  commence  his  punish- 
ment while  his  crime  is  uncertain.  Nay,  it  is 
not  only  uncertain,  as  to  all  who  are  untried, 
but  it  is  the  fixed  presumption  of  the  law  that 
the  siispicion  is  unfounded,  and  that  a  trial 
will,  establish  his  innocence.  We  suppose 
there  are  not  less  than  ten  or  fifteen  thousand 
persons  taken  up  yeariy  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  on  suspicion  of  crimes,'of  whom  cer- 
tainly there  are  not  t-wo-thirds  convicted;  so 
that,  in  all  likehhood,  there  are  not  fewer  than 
seven  or  eight  thousand  innocent  persons  placed 
annually  in  this  painful  predicament — whose 
very  imprisonment,  though  an  unavoidable,  is 
beyond  all  dispute  a  very  lamentable  evil; 
and  to  which  no  unnecessary  addition  can  be 
made  without  the  most  tremendous  injustice. 

The  debtor,  again,  seems  entitlecl  to  at 
least  as  much  indulgence.  "  He  may,"  says 
Mr.  Buxton,  "  have  been  reduced  to  his  ina- 
bility to  satisfy  his  creditor  by  the  visitation 
of  God, — by  disease,  by  personal  accidents, 
by  the  failure  of  reasonable  projects,  by  the 
largeness  or  the  helplessness  of  his  family. 
His  substance,  and  the  substance  of  his  credi- 
tor, may  have  perished  together  in  the  flames, 
or  in  the  waters.  Human  foresight  cannot 
always  avert,  and  human  industry  cannot  al- 
ways repair,  the  calamities  to  which  our  na- 
ture is  subjected  : — surely,  then,  some  debtors 
are  entitled  to  compassion." — (p.  4.)  Of  the 
nuihber  of  debtors  at  any  one  time  in  confine- 
ment in  these  kingdoms,  we  have  no  means 
of  forming  a  conjecture ;  but  beyond  all  doubt 
they  amount  to  many  thousands,  of  whom 
probably  one  half  have  been  reduced  to  that 
state  by  venial  errors,  or  innocent  misfortune. 
Even  with  regard  to  the  corlvicted,  we 
humbly  conceive  it  to  be  clear,  that  where  no 
special  severity  is  enjoined  by  the  law,  any 
additional  infliction  beyond  that  of  mere  co- 
ercion, is  illegal.  If  the  greater  delinquents 
alone  were  subjected  to  such  severities,  there 
might  be  a  colout  of  equity  in  the  practice; 
but,  in  point  of  fact,  they  are  inflicted  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  prison,  the  usage 
of  the  place,  or  the  temper  of  the  jailor; — 
and,  in  all  cases,  they  are  inflicted  indiscrimi- 
nately on  the  whole  inmates  of  each  unhappy 
mansion.  Even  if  it  were  otherwise,  "Who," 
says  Mr.  B.,  "is  to  apportion  this  variety  of 
wretchedness  1  The  Judge,  who  knows,  noth- 
ing of  the  interior  of  the  jail ;  or  the  jailor, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  transactions  of  the 
Court  1  The  law  can  easily  suit  its  penalties 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  It  can  ad- 
judge to  one  offender  imprisonment  for  one 
day ;  to  another  for  twenty  years :  But  what 
ingenuity  would  be  sufficient  to  devise,  and 
what  discretion  could  be  trusted  tt  inflict, 
modes  of  imprisonment  with  similai  varia- 
tions-?"— p.  8. 

But  the  truth  is,  that  all  inflictions  be^-^ond 
that  of  mere  detention,  are  cleariy  illegal.-  - 
Take  the  common  case  of  fetters  —  fr'-rm 
Bracton  down  to  Blackstone,  all  our  lawyers 
declare  the  use  of  them  to  be  contrary  to  law. 
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soner,  unless  where  he  is  unruly  or  has  at- 
tempted an  escape;"  and,  even  in  that  case, 
the  practice  seems  to  be  questionable — if  we 
can  trust  to  the'  memorable  reply  of  Lord 
Chief  Justice  King  to  certain  magistrates, 
who  urged  their  necessity  for  safe  custody — 
''let  them  build  their  walls  higher."  Yet 
has  this  matter  been  left,  all  over  the  king- 
dom, as  a  thing  altogether  indifferent,  to  the 
pleasure  of  the  jailor  or  local  magistrates; 
and  the  practice  accordingly  has  been  the 
most  capricious  and  irregular  that  can  well  be 
imagined. 

"  In  Chelmsford,  for  example,  and  in  Newgate, 
all  accused  or  convicted  of  felony  are  ironed. — At 
Bury,  and  at  Norwich,  all  are  without  irons. — At 
Aliingdoii  the  untried  are  not  ironed. — At  Derhy, 
none  hut  the  untried  are  ironed  ! — At  Cold-balh- 
fields,  none  but  the  untried,  and  those  sent  for  re- 
examination, are  ironed. — At  JVmchester,^\\  before 
trial  are  ironed  ;'and  those  sentenced  to  transporta- 
tion after  trial. — At  Chester,  those  alone  of  bad 
character  are  ironed,  whether  tried  or  untried." 

pp.  68,  69. 

But  these  are  trifles.  The  truth  of  the  case 
is  forcibly  and  briefly  stated  in  the  following 
short  sentences : — 

"  You  have  no  right  to  deprive  a  man  sentenced 
to  mere  imprisonment  of  pure  air,  wholesome  and 
sufficient  food,  and  opportunities  of  exercise.  You 
have  no  right  to  debar  him  from  tiie  craft  on  which 
his  family  depends,  if  it  can  be  exercised  in  prison. 
You  have  no  right  ,to  subiect  him  to  suffering  from 
cold,  by  want  of  bed-clotning  by  night,  or  firing  by 
day.  And  the  reason  is  plain, — you  have  taken  him 
from  his  home,  and  have  deprived  him  of  the  means 
of  providing  himself  with  the  necessaries  or  com- 
forts of  life  ;  and  therefore  you  are  bound  to  furnish 
him  with  moderate  indeed,  but  suitable  accommo- 
dation. 

"  You  have,  for  the  same  reason,  no  right  to 
ruin  his  habits,  by  compelling  him  to  be  idle,  his 
morals,  by  compelling  him  to  mix  with  a  pro- 
midCUOHs  assemblage  of  hardened  and  convicted 
criminals,  or  his  health  by  forcing  him  at  night  into 
a  damp  unventilated  cell,  with  such  crowds  of  com- 
panions, as  very  speedily  render  the  air  foul  and 
putrid,  or  to  make  him  sleep  in  close  contact  with 
the  victims  of  contagious  and  loathsome  disease,  or 
amidst  the  noxious  effluvia  Of  dirt  and  corruption. 
In  short,  no  Judge  ever  condemned  a  man  to  be 
half  starved  with  cold  by  day,  or  half  suffocated 
with  heat  by  night.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  criminal 
being  sentenced  to  Rheumatism,  or  Typhus  fever  i 
Corruption  of  morals  and  contamination  of  mind 
are  not  the  remedies  which  the  law  in  its  wisdom 
has  thought  proper  to  adopt."* 

The  abuses  in  Newgate,  that  great  recepta- 
cle of  guilt  and  misery,  constructed  to  hold 
about  four  hundred  and  eighty  prisoners,  but 
generally  containing,  of  late  years,,from  eight 
hundred  to  twelve  hundred,  are  eloquently 
set  forth  in  the  publication  before  us,  though 
WE  have  no  longer  left  ourselves  room  to  spe- 
cify them.  It  may  be  sufficient,  however,  to 
observe,  that  the  state  of  the  Women's  wards 
was  universally  allowed  to  be  by  far  the 
worst ;  and  that  even  Alderman  Atkins  ad- 

*  I  do  not  now  reprint  the  detailed  statements 
which  formed  the  bulk  of  this  paper,  as  originally 
published  ;  and  retain  only  the  account  of  the  mar- 
vellous reformation  effected  in  Newgate,  by  the 
heroic  lajiours  of  Mrs.  Fry  and  her  sisters  nf  charity 
— of  which  I  think  it  a  duty  to  omit  nothing  that 
inav  help  to  perpetuate  the  remembrance. 


mitted,  that  in  that  quarter  some  alteration 
might  be  desirable,  though,  in  his  apprehen- 
sion, it  was  altogether  impracticable.  Thougti 
by  no  means  inclined  to  adopt  the  whole  of 
the  worthy  Alderman's  opinions,  'we  may 
safely  say,  that  we  should  have  been  much 
disposed  to  agree  with  him  hi  thinking  the 
subjects  of  those  observations  pretty  nearly 
incorrigible;  and  certainly  should  iiot  have 
hesitated  to  pronounce  the  change  which  has 
actually  been  made  upon  them  altogether  im- 
possible. Mrs.  Fry,  however,  knew  better  of 
what  both  she  and  they  were  capable;  and, 
strong  in  the  spirit  of  compassionate  love,  and 
of  that  charity  that  hopeth  all  things,  and  be-' 
lieveth  all  things,  set  herself  earnestly  and 
humbly  to  that  arduous  and  revolting  task,  in 
which  her  endeavours  have  been  so  singularly 
blessed  and  effectual.  This  heroic  and  affec- 
tionate woman  is  the  wife,  we  understand,  of 
a  respectable  banker  in  London ;  and  both 
she  and  her  husband  belong  to  the  Society  of 
Friends — that  exemplary  sect,  which  is  ^  thf 
first  to  begin  and  the  last  to  abandoa  every 
scheme  for  the  practical  amendment  of  their 
fellow-creatures — and  who  have  carried  into 
all  their  schemes  of  reformation  a  spirit  of 
practical  wisdom,  of  magnanimous  patience, 
and  merciful  indulgence,  which  puts  to  shame 
the  rashness,  harshness,  and  precipitation  of 
sapient  ministers,  and  -pi-esuniptuous  politi- 
cians. We  should  like  to  lay  the  whole  ac- 
count of  her  splendid  campaign  before  our 
readers ;  but  our  limits  will  no  longer  admit  of 
it.  However,  we  shall  do  what  we  can  ;  and, 
at  all  events,  no  longer  withhold  them  from  a 
part  at  least  of  this  heart-stirring  narrative. 

"  Aboilt  four  years  ago,  Mrs.  Fry  was  induced 
to  visit  Newgale,  by  the  representations  o(  its  stale 
made  by  some  persons  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

"  She  found  the  female  side  in  a  situation  which 
no  language  can  describe.  Nearly  three  hundred 
viomen,  sent  ther^  for  every  gradation  of  crime, 
some  untried,  and  some  under  sentence  of  death, 
were  crowded  together  in  the  two  wards  and  two 
cells,  which  are  now  appropriated  to  the  untried, 
and  which  are  found  quite  inadequate  to  contain 
even  this  diminished  number  with  any  tolerable 
convenience.  Here  they  saw  their  friends,  and  kept 
their  multitudes  of  children  ;  and  they  had  no  other, 
place  for  cooking,  washing,  eating,  and  sleeping. 

"  They  all  slept  on  the  flpor ;  at  tiines  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  in  one  ward,  wiihout  so  much  as 
a  mat  for  bedding;  and  many  of  them  were  very 
neariy  naked.  She  saw  theni  openly  drinking 
spirits;  and  her  ears  were  offended  by  the  most 
terrible  imprecation.?.  Every  thing  was  filthv  to 
e.-scess,  and  the  smell  was  quite  disgusting.'  Every 
one,  even  the  Governor,  was  reluctant  to  go 
atnongst  them.  He  persuaded  her  to  leave  her 
watch  in  the  office,  telling  her  that  his  presence 
would  hot  prevent  its  being  torn  from  her!  She 
saw  enough  to  convince  her  that  every  thing  bad 
was  going  on.  In  short,  in  giving  me  this  account, 
she  repeatedly  said — '  All  I  tell  thee  is  a  faint  pic- 
ture of  the  reality;  the  filth,  the  closeness  of  the 
rooms,  the  ferocious  manners  and  expressions  of 
the  women  towards  each  other,  and  the  abandoned 
wickedness  which  every  thing  bespoke,  are  quite 
indescribable.'  " — pp.  117 — 119. 

Her  design,  at  this  time,  was  confined  to 
the  instruction  of  about  seventy  children,  who 
were  wandering  about  in  this  scene  of  horror 
and  for  whom  even  the  moat  abandoned  o 
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tears  of  gratitude  for  ^her  henevolent  inten- 
tions! while  several  of  the  younger  women 
flocked  about  her,  and  entreated,  with  the 
most  pathetic  eagerness,  to  be  admitted  to 
her  intended  school.  She  now  applied  to  the 
Governor,  and  had  an  interview  with  the  two 
Sheriffs  and  the  Ordinary,  who  received  her 
with  the  most  cordial  approbation  :  but  fairly 
liitimated  to  her  "  their  persuasion  that  her 
efforts  would  be  utterly  fruitless."  After  some 
mvestigation,  it  was  officially  reported,  that 
there  was  no  vacant  spot  in  which  the  school 
could  be  established;  and  an  ordinary  philan- 
thropist would  probably  have  retired  disheart- 
ened from  the  undertaking.  Mrs.  Fry,  how- 
ever, mildly  requested  to  be  admitted  once 
more  alone  among  the  women,  that  she  might 
conduct  the  search  for  herself.  Difficulties 
always  disappear  before  the  energy  of  real 
zeal  and  benevolence :  an  empty  cpll  was  im- 
mediately discovered,  and  the  school  was  to 
be  opened  the  very  day  after. 

•"The  next  day  she  commenced  the  school,  in 
company  wiih  a  young  lady,  who  then  visited  a 
prison  for  the  first  time,  and  who  since  gave  me  a 
very  interesting  description  of  herfeehngs  upon  that 
occasion.  The  railing  was  crowded  with  half  naked 
women,  struggling  together  for  the  front  sittia- 
tionswith  the  most  boisterous  violence,  and  begging 
with  the  utmost  vociferation.  She  felt  as  if  she  was 
going  into  a  den  of  wild  beasts ;  and  she  well  recol- 
lects quite  shuddering  when  the  door  closed  upon 
her,  and  she  was  locked  in,  with  such  a  herd  of 
novel  and  desperate  companions.  TJiis  day,  how- 
ever, the  school  surpassed  their  utmost  expectations : 
their  only  pain  arose  from  the  numerous  and  press- 
ing applications  made  by  young  women,  who  longed 
to  be  taught  and  employed.  The  narrowness  of  the 
room  rendered  it  then  impossible  to  yield  to  these 
requests;  But  they  tempted  these  ladies  to  project 
a  school  for  the  employment  pf  the  tried  women, 
for  teaching  them  to  read  and  to  work." 

'*  When  this  intention  was  mentioned  to  the 
friends  of  these  ladies,  it  appeared  at  first  so  vision- 
ary and  unpi-omising,  that  it  met  with  very  slender 
encouragement :  they  were  told  that  the  certain 
consequence  of  introducing  work  would  be,  that  it 
would  be  stolen  ;  that  though  such  an  experiment 
might  be  reasonable  enough,  if  made  in  the  country, 
among  women  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hard 
labour,  it  was  quite  hopeless,  when  tried  upon  those 
who  had  been  so  long  habituated  to  vice  and  idle- 
ness. In  short,  it  was  predicted,  and  by  many  tob,- 
whose  wisdom  and  benevolence  added  weight  to 
their  opinions,  that  those  who  had  set  at  defiance 
the  law  of  the  land,  with  aU  its  terrors,  would  very 
speedily  revolt  from  an  aiithority  which  had  nothing 
to  enforce  it;  and  nothing  more  to  recommend  it 
than  its  simplicity  and  gentleness.  But  the  noble 
zeal  of  these  unassuming  women  was  not  to  be  so 
repressed;  and  feeling  that  their  design  was  in- 
tended for  the  good  and  the  happiness  of  others, 
they  trusted  that  it  would  receive  the  guidance  and 
protection  of  Him  who  often  is  pleased  to  accom- 
plish the  highest  purposes  by  the  most  feeble  instru- 
ments. 

"  With  these  impressions,  they  had  the  boldness 
to  declare,  that  if  a  committee  could  be  found  who 
would  share  the  labour,  and  a  matron  who  would 
engage  never  to  leave  the  prison,  day  or  night,  they 
wo'uld  undertake  to  try  the  experiment,  that  is, 
they  would  themselves  fold  employment  for  the 
women,  procure  the  necessary  money,  till  the  ciiy 
could  be  induced  to  reheve  them,  and  be  an.-wer- 
able  for  the  safely  of  the  property  comipitted  into 
the:hands  of  the  pri-soners.  ■,   ■     ir    ■ 

The  committee  immediately  presented  ttself,'  it 
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consisted  of  the  wife  of  a  clergyman,  and  eleven 
(temale)  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  They 
professed  their  willingness  to  suspend  every  other 
engagement  and  avocation,  and  to  devote  them- 
selves to  Newgate ;  and  in  truth,  they  have  per- 
lormed  their  promise.  With  no  interval  of  relaxa- 
tion, and  with  but  few  intermissions  from  the  call 
of  other  and  more  imperious  duties,  they  have  since 
lived  amongst  the  prisoners." 

Even  this  astonishing  progress  could  not 
correct  the  incredulity  of  men  of  benevolence 
and  knowledge  of  the  world.  The  Reverend 
Ordinary,  though  filled  with  admiration  for 
the  exertions  of  this  intrepid  and  devoted 
■band,  fairly  told  Mrs.  F.  that  her  designs,  like 
many  others  for  the  improvement  of  that 
wretched  mansion,  '^  would  inevitably  fait" 
The  Governor  encouraged  her  to  go  on— but 
confessed  to  his  friends,  that  "he  could  not 
see  even  the  possibility  of  her  success."  But 
the  wisdom  of  this  world  is  foolishness,  and 
its  fears  but  snares  to  entangle  our  feet  in  the 
career  of  our  duty.  Mrs.  F.  saw  whh  other 
eyes,  and  felt  with  another  heart.  She  went 
again  to  the  Sheriffs  and  the  Governor; — riear 
one  hundred  of  the  women  were  brought  be- 
fore them,  and,  with  much  solemnity  and  ear- 
nestness, engaged  to  give  the  strictest  obedi- 
ence to  all  the  regulations  of  their  heroic  bene- 
factress. A  set  of  rules  was  accordingly 
promulgated,  which  we  have  not  room  here  to 
transcribe ;  but  they  innported  the  sacrifice  of 
all  their  darling  and  much  cherished  vices; — 
drinking;  gaming,  card-playjng,  novel  reading, 
were  entirely  prohibited — and  regular  appli- 
cation to  work  engaged  for  in  every  quarter. 
For  the  space  of  one  month  these  benevolent 
women  laboured  in  private  in  the  midst  of 
their  unhappy  flock ;  at  the  end  of  that  short 
time  they  invited  the  Corporation  of  London 
to  satisfy  themselves,  by  inspection,  of  the 
effect  of  their  pious  exertions. 

"  In  compliance  with  this  appointment,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  the  Sheriffs,  and  several  of  the  Aldermen, 
attended.  The  prisoners  were  assembled  together ; 
and  it  being  requested  that  no  alteration  in  their 
usual  practice  might  take  place,  one  of  the  ladies 
read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  then  the  females 
proceeded  to  their  various  avocations.  Their  atten- 
tion during  the  time  of  reading,  their  ^orderly  and 
sober  deportment,  their  decent  dressj  the  absence 
of  every  thing  like  tumult,  noise,  or  contention,  the 
obedience,  and  the  respect  shown  by  them,  and  the 
cheerfulness  visible  in  their  countenances  and  man- 
ners, conspired  to  excite  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  their  visitors. 

"  Many  of  these  knew  Newgate  ;  had  visited  it 
a  few  months  before,  and  had  not  forgotten  the 
painful  impressions  made  by  a  scene,  exhibiting, 
perhaps,  the  very  utmost  hmits  of  misery  and  guilt. 
— They  now  saw,  what,  without  exaggeration,  may 
be.  called  a  transformation  Riot,  liceniiousncss, 
and  filth,  exchanged  for  order,  sobriety,  and  com- 
parative neatness  in  the  chamber,  the  apparel,  and 
the  persons  of  the  prisoners.  They  saw  no  more 
an  assemblage  of  abandoned  and  shameless  crea 
tures,  half-naked  and  half-drunk,  rather  demanding, 
than  requesting  charity.  The  prison  no  more  re- 
sounded with  obscenily,  and  imprecations,  and  li- 
centious songs  ;  and  to  use  the  coarse,  but  the  just, 
expression  of  one  who  knew  the  prison  well,  '  this 
hell  upon  earth,'  already  exhibited  the  appearance 
of  an  industrious  manufactory,  or  a  well  regulated 
family. 

"  The  magistrates,  to  evince  their  sense  of  the 
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importance  of  the  alterations  which  had  been  ef- 
fected, immediately  adopted  the  whole  plan  as  a  pan 
of  ihe  system  of  Newgate;  -empowered  the  ladies 
to  punish  the  refractory  by  short  confinement,  un- 
dertook part  of  the  expense  of  the  matron,  and 
loiided  the  ladies  with  thanks  and  benedictions." 

pp.  130,  131. 

We  can  add  nothing  to  this  touching  and 
elevating  statement.  The  story  of  a  glorious 
victory  gives  us  a  less  powerful  or  proud 
emotion — and  thanks  and  benedictions  appear 
to  us  never  to  have  been  so  richly  deserved. 

"  A  year,  says  Mr.  Buxton,  has  now  elapsed 
since  the  operations  in  Newgate  began ;  and  those 
most  competent  to  judge,  the  late  LTord  Mayor  and 
the  present,  the  late  Sheriffs  and  the  present,  the 
late  Governor  and  the  present,  various  Grand 
Juries,  the  Chairman  of  the  Police  Committee,  the 
Ordinary,  and  the  officers  of  the  prison,  have  all 
declared  their  satisfaction,  mixed  with  astonish- 
ment, at  the  alteration  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
conduct  of  the  females. 

"  It  is  true,  and  the  Ladies'  Committee  are  anx- 
ious that  it  should  not  be  concealed,  that  some  of 
the  rules  have  been  occasionally  broken.  Spirits, 
they  fear,  have  more  than  once  been  introduced  ; 
and  it  was  discovered  at  one  period,  when  many  of 
the  ladies  were  absent,  that  catd-playing  had  been 
resumed.  But,  though  truth  compels  them  to  ac- 
knowledge these  deviations,  they  have  been  of  a 
very  hraited  extent.  I  could  find  but  one  lady  who 
heard  an  oath,  and  there  had  not  been  above  half  a 
dozen  instances  of  intoxication  ;  and  the  ladies  feel 
justified  in  stating,  that  the  rules  have  generally 
been  observed.  The  ladies  themselves  have  been 
treated  with  uniform  respect  and  gratitude." 

pp.  132,  133. 

At  the  close  of  a  Session,  many  of  the  re- 
formed prisoners  were  dismissed,  and  many 
new  ones  were  received  —  and,  under  their 
auspices,  card-playing  was  again  introduced. 
One  of  the  ladies,  however,  went  among  them 
alone,  artd.  earnestly  and  affectionately  ex- 
plained to  them  the  pernicious  consequences 
o[  this  practice ;  and  represented  to  them 
y.9W  much  she  woujd  be  gratified,  if,  even 
frg>w  regard  to  her,  they  would  agree  to  re- 
laoHi^s  it. 

''  Soou  .?[f(er  she  retired  to  the  ladies'  room,  one 
uf  ,li^  ,pr.isor>eir«  came  to  her,  arid  expressed,  in  a 
manner  wWch  SnJicated  real  feeling,  her  sorrow  for 
having  'hwkon  tiUe  rules  of  so  kind  a  friend,  and 
gave  her  a  ,paok  of  eardg :  four  others  did  the  same. 
Having  burnt  the  cajds  in  their  presence,  she  felt 
bound  to  remunerate  them  for  their  value,  and  to 
mark  her  eense  of  thoir  r.eady  obedience  by  some 
small  present,  A  few  d^ys  afterwards,  she  called 
«he  first  to  her,  and  telHng  her  intention,  produced 
«  neat  muslin  handkerchief.  To  her  surprise,  the 
girl  looked  disappointed {  and,  on  being  asked  the 

reason,  confessed  she  had  hoped  that  Mrs. 

would  have  given  her  a  Biblfi  with  her  own  name 
written  in  it  (  which  she  should  value  b«yond  any 
thing  else,  and  always  keep  and  read.  Such  a 
request,  made  in  such  a  manner,  could  not  be  re- 
fused ;  mi  the  lady  assijres  me  tb»t  eke  never  gave 


a  Bible  in  her  life,  which  was  received  witn  so  wuch 
interest  and  satisfaction,  or  one,  which  she  thinks 
more  likely  to  do  good.  It  is  remarkable,  that  this 
girl,  from  her  conduct  in  her  preceding  prison,  and 
in  court,  came  to  Newgate  with  the  worst  of  char- 
acters."— p.  134. 

The  change,  indeed,  pervaded  every  de- 
partment of  the  female  division.  Those  who 
were  marched  off  for  transportation,  instead 
of  breaking  the  windows  and  furniture,  and 
going  off,  according  to  immemorial  usage,  with 
drunken  songs  and  intolerable  disorder,  took 
a  serious  and  tender  leave  of  their  compan- 
ions, and  expressed  the  utmost  gratitude  to 
their  benefactors,  from  whom  they  parted 
with  tears.  Stealing  has  also  been  entirely 
suppressed;  and,  while  upwards  of  twenty 
thousand  articles  of  dress  have  been  manu- 
factured, not  one  has  been  lost  or  purloined 
within  the  precincts  of  the  prison  ! 

We  have  nothing  more  to  say ;  and  would 
not  willingly  weaken  the  effect  of  this  im- 
pressive statement  by  any  observations  of 
ours.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  the  difficulty 
of  regulating  provincial  prisons,  when  t&e 
prostitute  felons  of  London  have  been  thus 
easily  reformed  and  converted.  Let  us  never 
again  be  told  of  the  impossibility  of  repress- 
ing drunkenness  and  profligacy,  or  introducing 
habits  of  industry  in  small  establishments, 
when  this  great  crater  of  vice  and  corruption 
has  been  thus  stilled  and  purified.  And,  above 
all,  let  there  be  an  end  of  the  pitiful  apology 
of  the  want  of  funds,  or  means,  or  agent.s,  to 
effect  those  easier  improvements,  when  wo- 
men from  the  middle  ranks  of  life — when 
quiet  unassuming  matrons,  unaccustomed  to 
business,  or  to  any  but  domestic  exertions, 
have,  without  funds,  without  agents,  without 
aid  or  encouragement  of  any  description, 
trusted  themselves  within  the  very  centre  of 
infection  and  despair ;  and^  by  opening  their 
hearts  only,  and  not  their  purses,  have  effect 
ed,  by  the  mere  force  of  kindness,  gentleness, 
and  compassion,  a  labour,  the  like  to  which 
does  not  remain  to  be  performed,  and  which 
has  smoothed  the  way  and  insured  success 
to  all  similar  labours.  We  cannot  £nvy  the 
happiness  which  Mrs.  Fry  must  enjoy  ffom 
the  consciousness  of  her  own  great  achieve- 
ments ; — but  there  is  no  happiness  or  honour 
of  which  we  should  be  so  proud  to  be  par- 
takers :  And  we  seem  to  relieve  our  own 
hearts  of  their  share  of  national  gratitude,  in 
thus  placing  on  her  simple  and  modest  brow, 
that  truly  Civic  Crown,  which  far  outshines 
the  laurels  of  conquest,  or  the  coronals  of 
power  —  andean  only  be  outshone  itself,  by 
those  wreaths  of  imperishable  glory  which 
await  the  champions  of  Faith  and  Charity  in 
a  higher  state  of  existence. 
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We  certainly  have  no  wish  for  the  death 
ot  Mn  Cumberland;  on  the  coatrary,  we  hope 
he  will  hve  long  enough  to  make  a  large  sup- 
plement to  these  memoirs :  But  he  has  em- 
barrassed us  a  little  by  publishing  this  volume 
-  ui  his  lifetime.  We  are  extremely  unwilling 
to  say  any  thing  that  mav  hurt  the  feelings 
of  a  man  of  distinguished  talents,  who  is  draw- 
ing to  the  end  of  his  career,  a:nd  imagines  that 
he  has  hitherto  been  ill  used  by  the  world : 
but  he  has  shown,  in  this  publication,  such  ari 
appetite  for  praise,  and  such  a  jealousy  of 
censure,  that  we  are  afraid  we  cannot  do  our 
duty  conscientiously,  without  giving  him  of- 
fence. The  truth  is,  that  the  book  has  rather 
disappointed  us.  We  exppeted  it  to  be  ex- 
tremely amusing ;  and  it  is  not.  There  is  too 
much  of  the  first  part  of  the  title  in  it,  and  too 
little  of  the  last.  Of  the  life  and  writings  of 
Richard  Cumberland,  we  hear  more  than 
enough  5  but  of  the  distinguished  persons  with 
whom  he  lived,  we  have  many  fewer  charac- 
ters and  anecdotes  than  we  could  have  wish- 
ed. We  are  the  more  inclined  to  regret  this, 
both  because  the  general  style  of  Mr.  Cum- 
berland's compositions  has  convinced  us,  that 
no  one  could  have  exhibited  characters  and 
anecdotes  in  a  more  engaging  manner,  and 
because,  from  what  he  has  put  into  this  book, 
we  actually  see  that  he  had  excellent  oppor- 
tunities for  collecting,  and  still  better  talents 
for  relating  them.  The  anecdotes  and  charac- 
ters which  we  have,  are  given  in  a  very  pleas- 
ing and  animated  manner,  and  form  the  chief 
merit  of  the  publication  :  But  they  do  not  oc- 
cupy one  tenth  part  of  it ;  and  the  rest  is  filled 
with  details  that  do  not  often  interest,  and  ob- 
servations that  do  not  always  amuse. 

Authors,  we  think,  should  not,  generally, 
be  encouraged  to  write  their  own  lives.  The 
genius  of  Rousseau,  his  enthusiasm,  and  the 
novelty  of  his  plan,  have  rendered  the  Con- 
fessions, in  some  respects,  the  most  interest- 
ing of  books.  But  a  writer,  who  is  in  full 
possession  of  his  senses,  who  has  lived  in  the 
world  like  the  men  and  women  who  compose 
it,  and  whose  vanity  aims  only  at  the  praise 
of  great  talents  and  accomplishments,  must 
not  hope  to  write  a  book  like  the  Confessions : 
and  is  scarcely  to  be  trusted  with  the  delinea- 
tion of  his  own  character  or  the  narrative  of 
his  own  adventures.     We  have  no  objection, 


*  I  reprint  part  of  this  paper-rfor  the  sake  chiefly 
of  the  anecdotes  of  Bentley,  Bubb  Dodineton, 
Soame  Jenyns,  and  a  few  others,  which  I  think 
remarkable— and  very  much,  also,  for  the  lively 
and  graphic  account  of  the  impression  ot  Garnck's 
new  style  of  acting,  as  compared  with  thatot  Quin 
dnd  the  old  sehoois-'wliich  is  as  good  and  as  cu- 
rious as  Colley  Gibber's  admirable  sketches  of 
Belterton  and  Booth. 


4to.     pp.533.     London:   1806.* 

however,  to  let  authors  tell  their  own  story, 
as  an  apology  for  telling  that  of  all  their  ac- 
quaintances :  and  can  easily  forgive  them  for 
grouping  and  assorting  their  anecdotes  of  their 
contemporaries,  according  to  the  chronology 
and  incidents  of  their  own  lives.  This  is  but 
indulging  the  painter  of  a  great  gallery  of 
worthies  with  a  panel  for  his  own  portrait  • 
and  though  it  will  probably  be  the  least  like 
of  the  whole  collection,  it  would  be  hard  to 
grudge  him  this  little  gratification. 

Life  has  often  been  compared  to  a  journey: 
and  the  simile  seems  to  hold  better  in  nothing 
than  in  the  identity  of  the  rules  by  which 
those  who  write  their  travels,  and  those  who 
write  their  lives,  should  be  governed.  When 
a  man  returns  from  visiting  any  celebrated 
region,  we  expect  to  hear  much  more  of  the 
remarkable  things  and  persons  he  has  seen, 
tha:n  of  his  own  personal  transactions;  and 
are  naturally  disappointed  if,  after  saying  that 
he  lived  much  with  illustrious  statesmen  or 
heroes,  he  chooses  rather  to  tell  us  of  his  own 
travelling  equipage,  or  of  his  cookery  and  ser- 
vants, than  to  give  us  any  account  of  the 
character  and  conversation  of  those  distin- 
guished persqns.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
at  the  close  of  a  long  life,  spent  in  circles  of 
literary  and  political  celebrity,  an  author  sits 
down  to  give  the  world  an  account  of  his  re- 
trospections, it  is  reasonable  to  stipulate  that 
he  should  talk  less  of  himself  than  of  his  as- 
sociates ;  and  natural  to  complain,  if  he  tells 
long  stories  of  (his  schoolmasters  and  grand- 
mothers, while  he  passes  over  some  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  his  companions  with  a  bare 
mention  of  their  names. 

Mr.  Cumberland  has  offended  a  little  in  this 
way.  He  has  also  composed  these  memoirs, 
we  think,  in  too  diffuse,  ranibling,  and  care- 
less a  style.  There  is  evidently  no  selection 
or  method  in  his  narrative :  and  unweighed 
remarks,  and  fatiguing  apologies  and  prote"s- 
tatioiis,  are  tediously  interwoven  with  it,  in 
the  genuine  style  of  good-natured  but  irrepres- 
sible loquacity.  The  whole  composition,  in- 
deed, has  not  only  too  inuch  the  air  of  con- 
versation :  It  has  sometimes  an  unfortunate 
resemblance  to  the  conversation  of  a  professed 
talker ;  and  we  meet  with  many  passages  in 
which  the  author  appears  to  work  himself  up 
to  an  artificial  vivacity,  and  to  give  a  certain 
air  of  smartness  to  his  expression,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  cant  phrases,  odd  metaphors,  and 
a  sort  of  practised  and  tneatrical  originality. 
The  work,  however,  is  well  worth  looking 
over,  and  contains  many  more  amusing  pas- 
sages ihan  we  can  afford  to  extract  on  the 
present  occasion. 

Mr.  Cumberland  was  born  in  1732 ;  and  he 
has  a  very  natural  pride  in  relating  that  his 
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paternal  great-graudfather  was  the  learned 
and  most  exemplary  Bishop  Cumberland,  au- 
thor of  the  treatise  Be  Legibus  Naturae ;  and 
that  his  maternal  grandfather  was  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Richard  Bentley.  Of  the  last  of 
these  distinguished  persons  he  has  given,  from 
the  distinct  recollection  of  his  childhood,  a 
much  more  amiable  and  engaging  represen- 
tation than  has  hitherto  been  made  public. 
Instead  of  the  haughty  and  morose  critic  and 
controversialist,  we  here  learn,  with  pleasure, 
that  he  was  as  remarkable  for  mildness  and 
kind  affections  in  private  life,  as  for  profound 
erudition  and  sagacity  as  an  author.  Mr. 
Cumberland  has  collected  a  number  of  little 
anecdotes  that  seem  to  be  quite  conclusive 
upon  this  head ;  but  we  rather  insert  the  fol- 
lowing general  testimony : — 

"I  had  a  sister  somewhat  older  than  myself. 
Had  there  been  any  of  that  sternness  in  my  erand- 
father,  which  ia  so  falsely  imputed  to  him,  it  may 
well  be  supposed  we  should  have  been  awed  into 
silence  in  his  pi'esence,  to  which  we  were  admitted 
every  day.  Nothinfi;  can  be  further  from  the  truth  ; 
he  was  the  unwearjed  patron  and  promoter  of  all 
our  childish  sports  and  sallies ;  at  all  times  ready  to 
detach  himself  from  any  topic  of  conversation  to 
take  an  interest  and  bear  his  part  in  our  amuse- 
ments. The  eager  curiosity  natural  to  our  age,  and 
the  questions  it  gave  birth  to,  so  teasing  to  mairy 
parents,  he,  on  the  contrary,  attended  to  and  en- 
couraged, as  the  claims  of  infant  reason,  never  to 
be  evaded  or  abused ;  strongly  recommending,  that 
to  all  such  inquiries  answers  should  be  given  ac- 
cording to  the  strictest  truth,  and  information  dealt 
to  us  in  the  clearest  terms,  as  a  sacred  diity  never 
to  be  departed  from.  I  have  broken  in  upon  him 
many  a  time  in  his  hours  of  study,  when  he  would 
put  his  book  aside,  ring  his  hand-bell  for  his  ser- 
vant, and  be  led  to  his  shelves  to  fake  down  a  pic- 
tiire-book  for  my  amusement !  I  do  not  say  that 
his  good-nature  always  gained  its  object,  as  the 
pictures  which  his  books  generally  supplied  me  with 
were  anatomical  drawings  of  dissected  bodies,  very 
little  calculated  to  communicate  delight ;  but  he 
had  nothing  better  to  produce ;  and  surely  such  an 
effort  on  his  part,  however  unsuccessful,  was  no 
feature  of  a  cynic ;  a  cynic  '  should  be  made  ^f 
sterner  stuff.* 

"  Once,  and  only  once,  I  recollect  his  giving  me 
a  gentle  rebuke  for  making  a  most  outrageous  noise 
iti  the  room  over  his  library,  and  disturbing  him  in 
his  studies :  I  had  no  apprehension  of  anger  from 
him,  and  confidently  answered  that  I  could  not  help 
it,  as  I  h?id  been  at  battledore  and  shuttlecock  with 
Master  Gooch,  the  Bishop  of  Ely's  son.  '  And  I 
have  been  Rt  this  sport  with  his  father,'  he  replied ; 
'  But  thine  has  been  the  more  amusing  game ;  so 
there's  no  harm  done.'  " 

He  also  mentionSj  that  when  his  adversary 
CoUins  had  fallen  into  poverty  in  his  latter 
days,  Bentley,  apprehending  that  he  was  in 
acme  measure  responsible  for  his  loss  of  repu- 
tion,  contrived  to  administer  to  his  necessities 
in  a  way  not  less  creditable  to  his  delicacy 
than  to  his  liberality. 

The  youngest  daughter  of  this  illustrious 
scholar,  the  PhcBbe  of  Byron's  pastoral,  and 
herself  a  woman  of  extraordinary  accomplish- 
ments, was  the  mother  of  Mr.  Cumberland, 
His  father,  who  appears  also  to  have  been  a 
man  of  the  most  blameless  and  amiable  dis- 
positions, and  to  have  united,  in  a  very  exem- 
plary way,  the  characters  of  a  clergyman  and 
a  gentlemen,  was  Rector  of  Stanwiok  in  North-  i 


amptonshire  at  the  birth  of  his  son.  He  want 
to  school,  first  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  af  ,er- 
wards  at  Westminster.  But  the  most  valuable 
part  of  his  early  education  was  that  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  the  tastfe  and  intelligence 
of  his  mother.  We  insert  with  pleasure  the 
following  amiable  paragraph : — 

"  It  was  in  these  intervals  from  school  that  my 
mother  began  to  form  both  my  taste  and  my  ear 
for  poetry,  by  employing  me  every  evening  to  read 
to  her,  of  which  art  she  was  a  very  able  mistress. 
Our  readings  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  con- 
fined to  the  chosen  plays  of  Shakespeare,  whom 
she  both  admired  and  understood  in  the  true  spii-it 
and  sense  of  the  author.  With  all  her  father's 
critical  acumen,  she  could  trace,  and  teach  me  to 
unravel,  all  the  meanders  of  his  metaphor,  and 
point  out  where  it  illuminated,  or  where  it  only 
loaded  and  obscured  the  meaning.  These  were 
happy  hours  and  interesting  lectures  to  me ;  whilst 
my  beloved  father,  ever  placid  and  complacent, 
sale  beside  us,  and  took  part  in  our  amusethent  j 
his  voice  was  never  heard  but  in  the  tone  of  appro- 
bation ;  his  countenance  never  marked  but  with 
the  natural  traces  of  his  indelible  and  hereditary 
benevolence." 

The  effect  of  these  readings  was,  that  the 
young  author,  at  twelve  years  of  age,  pro^ 
duced  a  sort  of  drama,  called  '•'  Shakespeare 
in  the  Shades,"  composed  almost  entirely  of 
passages  from  that  great  writer,  strung  to- 
gether and  assorted  with  no  despicable  in- 
genuity. But  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to 
observe  that,  at  this  early  period  of  his  life,  ha 
first  saw  Garriok,  in  the  character  of  Lothario; 
and  has  left  this  animated  account  of  the  im- 
pression which  the  scene  made  upon  hia 
mind  :—^ 

"  I  have^the  spectacle  even  now,  as  it  were,  he- 
fore  my  eyes.  Quin  presented  himself,  upon  the 
rising  of  the  curtain,  in  a  green  velvet  coat,  em- 
broidered down  the  seains,  an  enormous  full-bot- 
tomed periwig,  rolled  stockings,  and  high  heeled 
square-toed  sTioes :  With  very  little  variation  of 
cadenee,  and  in  deep  full  tone,  accompanied  by  a 
sawing  kind  of  action,  which  had  more  of  the  senate 
than  of' the  stage  in  it,  he  rolled  out  his  heroics 
with  an  air  of  dignified  indifference,  that  seemed  to 
disdain  the  plaudits  that  were  bestowed  upon  him. 
Mrs.  Gibber,  in  a  key  high  pitched,  but  sweet  with- 
al, sung,  or  rather  recitatived,  Rowe's  harmonious 
strains,  something  in  the  manner  of  the  Improvi- 
satori :  It  was  so  extremely  wanting  in  contrast, 
that,  though  it  did  not  wound  the  ear,  it  wearied  it : 
when  sheliad  once  recited  two  or  three  speeches,  I 
could  anticipate  the  manner  of  every  succeeding 
one.  It  was  like  a  long  old  legendary  ballad  of  in- 
numerable stanzas,  every  one  of  wfiich  is  sung  to 
the  same  tune,  eternally  chiming  in  the  ear  without 
variation  or  relief.  Mrs.  Pritchard  was  an  actress 
of  a  different  past,  liad  more  nature,  and  of  coarse 
more  change  of  tone,  and  variety  both  of  action 
and  expression.  In  my  opinion,  the  comparison 
was  decidedly  in  her  favour.  But  when,  after  long 
and  eager  expectation,  I  first  beheld  little  Garrick, 
then  young  and  light,  and  alive  in  every  muscle 
and  in  every  feature,  come  bounding  on  the  stage, 
and  pointing  at  the  wittol  Altamont  and  heavy- 
paced  Horatio  —  heavens,  what  a  transition  !— it 
seemed  as  if  a  whole  century  had  been  stepped 
over  in  the  transition  of  a  single  scene !  Old  things 
were  done  away ;  and  a  new  order  at  once  brought 
forward,  bright  and  luminous,  and  clearly  destined 
10  dispel  the  barbarisms  and  bigotry  of  a  tasteless 
age,  too  long  attached  to  the  prejudices  of  custom, 
and  superstitiously  devoted  to  the  illusions  of  im- 
posing declamation.    This  heaven-horn  actor  was 
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ttien  sinigglirtg  to  emancipate  his  audience  from  the 
slavery  they  were  resigned  to ;  and  though  at  times 
he  succeeded  in  throwing  in  some  gleams  of  new- 
born  light  upon  them,  yet  in  general  they  seemed 
to  love  darkness  better  than  light;  and  in  the  dia- 
logue of  alteroatioa  between  Horatio  and  Lothario, 
bestowed  far  the  greater  show  of  hands  upon  the 
master  of  the  old  school  than  upon  the  founder  of 
the  new.  I  thank  my  stars,  my  feelings  in  those 
moments  led  me  right ;  they  were  those  of  nature, 
and  therefore  could  not  err." 

Soriie  years  after  this,  Mr.  Cumberland's 
father  exchanged  his  living  of  Stanwick  for 
that  of  Fulham,  in  order  that  his  son  might 
have  the  benefit  of  -his  society,  while  obliged 
to  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis. 
The  celebrated  Bubb  Dodington  resided  at 
this  time  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ham- 
mersmith; and  Mr.  Cumberland,  who  so6n 
became  a  frequent  guest  at  his  table,  has  pre- 
sented his  readers  with  the  following  spirited 
full  length  portrait  of  that  very  remarkable 
and  preposterous  personage. 

"  Our  splendid  host  was  excelled  by  no  man  in 
doing  the  honours  of  his  house  and  table ;  to  the 
ladies  he  had  all  the  courtly  and  profound  devotion 
of  a  Spaniard,  with  the  ease  and  gaiety  of  a  French- 
man towards  the  men.  His  mansion  was  magnifi- 
cent ;  massy,  and  stretching  out  to  a  great  extent 
of  front,  with  an  enormous  poriico  of  Doric  columns, 
ascended  by  a  stately  flight  of  steps.  There  wei;e 
turrets,  and  wings  too,  that  went  I  know  not  whi- 
ther, though  now  levelled  wiih  the  ground,  or  gone 
to  more  ignoble  uses  :  Vanbrugh,  who  constructed 
this  superb  edifice,  seemed  to  have  had  the  plan  of 
Blenheim  in  his  thoughts,  and  the  interior  was  as 
proud  and  splendid  as  the  exterior  was  bold  and 
imposing.  All  this  was  exactly  in  unison  withthe 
taste  of  iis  magnificent  owner;  who  had  gilt  and 
furnished  the  apartments  with  a  profusion  of  finery, 
that  kept  no  terms  with  simplicity,  and  not  always 
with  elegance  or  harmony  of  style.  Whatever  Mr. 
Dodington's  revenue  then  was,  he  had  the  happy 
art  of  managing  it  with  such  economy,  that  I  be- 
lieve he  made  more  display  at  less  cost  than  any 
man  in  the  kingdom  biit  himself  could  have  done. 
His  town-house  in  Pail-Mall,  and  this  villa  at  Ham- 
mersmith, were  such  establishments  as  few  nobles 
iff  the  nation  were  possessed  of.  In  either  of  these 
he  was  not  to  be  approached  but  through  a  siiit  of 
apartments,  and  rarely  seated  but  under  painted 
ceilings  and  gilt  entabliitures.  In  his  villa  you  were 
conducted  through  two  rows  of  antique  marble 
staiues,  ranged  in  a  gallery  floored  with  the  rarest 
marbles-,  and  enriched  with  columns  of  granite  and 
lapis  lazuli  j  his  saloon  was  hung  with  the  finest 
GobeUn  tapestry,  and  he  slept  in  a  bed  enoanopied 
with  peacock's  feathers  in  the  style  of  Mrs.  Mon- 
tague.  When  he  passed  from  Pali-Mall  to  La 
Trappe  it  was  always  in  a  coach,  which  I  could  not 
but  suspect  had  been  his  ambassadorial  equipage  at 
Madrid,  drawn  by  six  fat  unwieldy  black  horses, 
short-docked,  and  of  colossal  dignity.  Neither  was 
he  less  charaelerislic  in  apparel  than  in  equipage  ; 
he  had  a  wardrobe  loaded  with  rich  and  fjaring  suits, 
each  in  itself  a  load  to  the  wearer,  and  of  these  i 
have  no  doubt  but  many  were  coeval  with  his  em- 
bassy above  mentioned,  and  every  birth-day  had 
added  to  the  stock.  In  doing  this  he  so  contrived 
as  never  to  put  his  old  dresses  out  of  countenance, 
by  any  variations  in  the  fashion  of  the  new ;  m  the 
mean  time,  his  bulk  and  corpulency  fve  full  dis- 
play to  avast  expanse  artd  profusion  of  brocade  and 
embroidery,  and  this,  when  set  ofl"  with  an  enor- 
mous tie-periwig  and  deep-laced  rufiles,  gave  the 
picture  of  an  ancient  Courtier  in  his  gala  habit  or 
C  ^his  stage  dress.  Nevertheless,  it  must  be 
Sessed  this  f.yle,  .hough  out  ofdate,  was  not  out 
of  character,  but  harmonised  so  well  with  the  per- 


son of  the  wearer,  that  I  remember  when  he  made 
his  first  sjieech  in  the  House  of  Peers  as  Lord  Mel- 
combe,  all  the  flashes  of  his  wit,  all  the  studied 
phrases  and  well-turned  periods  of  his  rhetoric 
lost  their  effect,  simply  because  the  orator  had 
laid  aside  his  magisterial  tie,  aiid  put  on  a  mo- 
dern bag-wig,  which  was  as  much  out  of  costume 
upon  the  broad  expanse  of  his  shoulders,  as  a  cue 
would  have  been  upon  the  robes  of  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice." 

The  following,  with  all  our  former  impres- 
sions of  his  hero's  absurdity,  rather  surpassed 
our  expectations. 

"  Of  pictures  he  seemed  to  take  his  estimate  only 
by  their  cost ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  possessed  of  any. 
But  I  recollect  his  saying  to  me  one  day  in  his  great 
saloon  at  Eastbury,  that  if  he  had  half  a  score  pic- 
tures of  a  thousand  pounds  a-piece,  he  would  gladly 
decorate  his  walls  with  them  ;  in  place  of  which! 
am  sorry  to  say  he  had  stuck  up  immense  patches  of 
gilt  leather,  shaped  into  bugle  Aonts,- upon  hangings 
of  rich  crimson  velvet !  and  round  his  state  bed  he 
displayed  a  carpeting  of  gold  and  silver  embroidery, 
which  too  glaringly  betrayed  its  derivation  from 
coat,  waistcoat,  and  breeches,  by  the  'testimony  of 
pockets,  buttonholes,  and  loops,  with  other  equally 
incontrovertible  witnesses,  subptenaed  from  the 
tailor's  shopboard!  When  he  paid  his  court  at  St. 
James'  to  the  present  queen  upoii  her  nuptials,  he 
approached  to  kiss  her  hand,  decked  in  an  em- 
broidered suit  of  silk,  with  lilac  waistcoat,  and 
breeches,  the  latter  of  which,  in  the  act  of  kneelin|[ 
down,  forgot  their  duty  and  broke  loose  from  their 
moorings  in  a  very  indecorous  and  uncourtly 
manner." 

"  During  my  stay  at  Eastbury,  we  were  visited 
by  the  late  Mr.  Henry  Fox  and  Mr.  Alderman 
Beckford;  the  solid  good  sense  of  the  former,  and 
the  dashing  loquacity  of  the  latter,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  between  the  characters  of  these  gentlemen. 
To  Mr.  Fox  our  host  paid  all  that  courtly  homage, 
which  he  so  well  knew  how  to  time,  and  where  to 
apply';  to  Beckford  he  did  not  observe  the  same 
attentions,  but  in  the  happifest  flow  of  his  raillery 
and  wit  combated  this  intrepid  talker  with  admira- 
ble effect.  It  was  an  interlude  truly  comic  and 
amusing. — Beckford  loud,  voluble,  self-sufEcient, 
and  galled  by  hits  which  he  could  not  parry,  and 
probably  did  not  expect,  laid  himself  more  and 
more  open  in  the  vehemence  of  his  argument ; 
Dodington  lolling  in  his  chair  in  perfect  apathy  and 
self-command,  dozing,  and  even  snoring  at  intervals, 
in  his  lethargic  way,  broke  out  every  now  and  then 
into  such  gleams  and  flashes  of  wit  and  irony,  aa 
by  the  contrast  of  his  phlegm  with  the  oiher's  im- 
petuosity, made  his  humour  irresistible,  and  set  the 
table  in  a  roar.  He  was  here  upon  his  very  strong- 
est ground." 

"  He  wrote  small  poems  with  great  pains,  and 
elaborate  letters  with  much  terseness  of  style,  and 
some  quaintness  of  expression :  I  have  seen  him 
refer  to  a  volume  of  his  own  verses  in  manuscript, 
but  he  was  very  shy,  and  I  never  had  the  perusal 
of  it.  I  was  rather  better  acquainifrl  with  WDiary, 
which  since  his  death  has  been  pu'Iished;  and  I 
well  remember  the  temporary  disgusi  be  seemed 
to  take,  when  upon  his  asking  what  1  would  do 
with  it  should  he  bequeath  it  to  my  discreiion,  I 
instantly  replied,  that  I  would  destroy  it.  1  here 
was  a  third,  which  I  more  coveted  a  sight  of  than 
of  either  of  the  above,  as  it  contained  a  miscella- 
neous collection  of  anecdotes,  repartees,  good  say- 
ings, and  humorous  incidents,  of  which  he  was  part 
author  and  part  compiler,  and  put  of  which  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  refreshing  hisVrnemory,  when  he 
prepared  himself  to  expect  certain  men  of  wit  and 
pleasantry,  either  at  his  own  house  or  elsewhere. 
Upon  this  practice,  which  he  did  not  affect  to  con- 
ceal, he  observed  to  me  one  day,  that  it  was  a  con. 
phment  he  paid  to  society,  when  he  submitted  .3 
3  K 
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Bteal  weapons  out  of  his  own  armoury  for  their  en- 
tertainment." 

"I  had  taken  leave  of  Lord  Melcombe  the  day 
preceding  the  coronation,  and  found  him  before  a 
lookmg-glass  in  his  new  robes, — practising  atti- 
tudes, and  debating  within  himself  upon  the  most 
graceful  mode  of  carrying  his  coronet  in  the  pro- 
cession. He  was  in  high  g!ee  with  his  fresh  and 
blooming  honours ;  and  I  left  him  in  the  act  of 
dictating  a  billet  to  Lady  Hervey,  apprising  her  that 
a  young  lord  was  coming  to  throw  himself  at  her 
feet." — p.  159. 

Mr.  Cumberland  went  to  Ireland  with  Lord 
Halifax  in  1761;  and  the  celebrated  Single- 
Speech  Hamilton  went  as  chief  secretary. — 
His  character  is  well  drawn  in  the  following 
sentences. 

"  He  spoke  well,  but  not  often,  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons.  He  had  a  striking  counte- 
nance, a  graceful  carriage,  great  self-possession  and 
personal  courtage  :  He  was  not  easily  put  out  of  his 
way  by  any  of  those  unaccommodating  repugnances 
that  men  of  weaker  nerves,  or  more  tender  con- 
sciences, might  have  stumbled  at,  or  been  checked 
by  :  he  could  mask  the  passions  that  were  natural 
to  him,  and  assume  those  that  did  not  belong  to 
him  ;  he  was  indefatigable,  meditative,  mysterious ; 
his  opinions  were  the  result  of  long  labour  and 
much  reflection,  but  he  had  the  art  of  setting  them 
forth  as  if  they  were  the  starts  of  ready  genius 
and  a  quick  perception  :  He  had  as  muph  seeming 
steadiness  as  a  partisan  could  stand  in  need  of,  and 
all  the  real  flexibility  that  could  suit  his  purpose,  or 
advance  his  interest.  He  would  fain  have  retained 
his  connection  with  Edmund  Burke,  and  associated 
him  to  his  politics,  for  he  well  knew  the  value  of  his 
talents ;  but  in  that  object  he  was  sOon  disap- 
pointed :  the  genius  of  Burke  was  of  too  high  a 
caste  to  endure  debasement." — pp.  169,  170. 

In  Dublin  Mr.  Cumberland  was  introduced 
to  a  new  and  a  more  miscellaneous  society 
than  he  had  hitherto  been  used  to,  and  has 
presented  his  readers  with  striking  sketches 
of  Dr.  Pococke  and  Primate  Stone.  We  are 
more  amused,  however,  with  the  following 
picture  of  George  Faulkner. 

"  Description  must  fall  short  in  the  attempt  to  con- 
vey any  sketch  of  that  eccentric  being  to  those  who 
have  not  read  him  in  the  notes  of  Jephson,  or  seen 
him  in  the  mimickry  of  Foote,  who,  in  his  portraits 
of  Faulkner,  found  the  only  sitter  whom  his  ex- 
travagant pencil  could  not  caricature  ;  for  he  had  a 
solemn  intrepidity  of  egotism,  and  a  daring  con- 
tempt of  absurdity,  that  fairly  outfaced  imitatioii, 
and,  like  Garrick's  Ode  on  Shakespeare,  which 
Johnson  said  "  defied  criticism,"  so  did  George,  in 
the  original  spirit  of  his  own  perfect  buflToonery, 
defy  caricature.  He  never  deigned  to  join  in  the 
laugh  he  had  raised,  nor  seemed  to  have  a  feeling 
of  the  ridicule  he  had  provoked.  At  the  same  time 
that  he  was  preeminently,  and  by  preference,  the 
butt  and  buffoon  of  the  company,  he  could  find 
openingsand  ipportunities  for  hits  of  retaliation, 
which  were  such  left-handed  thrusts  as  few  could 
parry:  nobody  could  foresee  where  ihey  would 
fall ;  nobody,  of  course,  was  fore-armed :  and  as 
there  was,  in  his  calculation,  but  one  superemineni 
character  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  he  the 
printer  of  the  Dublin  Journal,  rank  was  no  shield 
against  George's  arrows,  which  flew  where  he 
listed,  and  hit  or  missed  as  chance  directed, — he 
cared  not  about  consequences.  He  gave  good  meat 
and  excellent  claret  in  abundance,  fsat  at  his  table 
once  from  dinner  till  two  in  the  morning,  whilst 
George  swallowed  immense  potations,  with  one 
BoHiary  sodden  strawberry  at  the  bottom  of  the 
class, — which  he  said  was  recommended  to  him  by 
nis  doctor  for  its  cooling  properties !  He  never  lost 


his  recollection  or  equilibrium  the  whole  time,  and 
was  in  excellent  foolery.  It  was  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  there  was  a  person,  in  company  who  had 
received  his  reprieve  ai  the  gallows,  and  the  very 
judge  who  had  passed  sentence  of  death  upon  him  : 
But  this  did  not  in  the  least  disturb  the  harmony 
of  the  society,  nor  embarrass  any  human  creature 
present." — pp.  174, 175. 

At  this  period  of  his  storys  he  introduces 
several  sketches  and  characters  of  his  literary 
friends;  which  are  executed,  for  the  most 
part,  with  great  force  and  vivacity.  Of  Gar- 
rick  he  says — 

".Nature  had  done  so  much  for  him,  that  he 
could  not  help  being  an  actor ;  she  gave  him  a 
frame  of  so  manageable  a  proportion,  and  from  its 
flexibility  so  perfectly  under  command,  that,  by  its 
aptitude  and  elasticity,  he  could  draw  it  out  to  fit 
any  sizes  of  character  that  tragedy  could  offer  to 
him,  and  contract  it  lo  any  scale  of  ridiculous  di- 
minution, that  his  Abel  Drugger,  Sorubb,  or  Frib- 
ble, could  require  of  him  lo  sink  it  to.  His  eye,  in 
ihe  meantime,  was  so  penetrating,  so  speaking ; 
his  brow  so  movable,  and  all  his  features  so  plas- 
tic, and  so  accommodating,  that  wherever  his  mind 
impelled  them,  they  Would  go ;  and  before  his 
tongue  could  give  the  text,  his  countenance  would 
express  the  spirit  and  the  passion  of  the  part  he  was 
encharged  with." — pp.  245,  246. 

The  following  picture  of  Soame  Jenyns  is 
excellent. 

"  He  was  the  man  who  bore  his  part  in  all  so- 
cieties with  the  most  even  temper  and  undisturbed 
hilarity  of  all  the  good  companions  whom  I  ever 
knew.  He  came  into  your  house  at  the  very  mo- 
ment you  had  put  upon  your  card  ;  he  dressed  him- 
self to  do  your  party  honour  in  all  the  colours  of 
the  jay;  his  lace  indeed  had  long  since  lost  its 
lustre,  but  his  coat  had  faithfully  retained  its  cut 
since  the  days  when  gentlemen  embroidered  figured 
velvets  with  short  sleeves,  boot  cuffs,  and  bucKram 
shirts.  As  nature  had  cast  him  in  the  exact  mould 
of  an  ill  made  pair  of  stiff  stays,  he  followed  her  so 
close  in  the  fashion  of  his  coat,  that  it  was  doubted 
if  he  did  not  wear  them.  Because  he  had  a  pro- 
tuberant wen  just  under  his  poll,  he  wore  a  wig 
that  did  not  cover  above  half  his  head.  His  eyes 
were  protruded  like  the  eyes  of  the  lobster,  who 
wears  them  at  the  end  of  his  feelers,  and  yet  there 
was  room  between  one  of  these  and  his  nose  for 
another  wen,  that  added  nothing  to  his  beauty  ;  yet 
1  heard  this  good  man  very  innocently  remark, 
when  Gibbon  published  his  history,  that  be  won- 
dered any  body  so  ugly  could  write  a  book. 

"  Such  was  the  exterior  of  a  man,  who  was  the 
charm  of  the  circle,  and  gave  a  zest  to  ev^ry  com- 
pany he  came  into:  His  pleasantry  was  of  a  sort 
pecuhar  to  himself;  it  harmonised  with  everything ; 
it  was  like  the  bread  to  your  dinner ;  you  did  not 
perhaps  make  it  the  whole,  or  principal  part  of 
your  meal,  but  it  was  an  admirable  and  wholesome 
auxiliary  to  your  other  viands.  Soame  Jenyns  told 
you  no  long  stories,  engrossed  not  much  of  your 
attention,  and  was  not  angry  with  those  thai  did. 
His  thoughts  were  original,  and  were  apt  to  have  a 
very  whimsical  affinity  to  paradox  in  them :  He 
wrote  verses  upon  dancing,  and  prose  upon  the 
origin  of  evil ;  yet  he  was  a  very  indifferent  meta- 
physician, and  a  worse  dancer:  ill-nature  and  per- 
sonality, with  the  single  exception  of  his  lines  upon 
Johnson,  I  never  heard  fall  from  his  lips  :  Thos« 
lines  I  have  forgotten,  though  I  believe  I  was  the 
first  person  to  whom  he  recited  them  ;  they  were 
very  bad,  but-  he  had  been  told  that  Johnson  ridi- 
culed his  metaphysics,  and  some  of  iis  had  jusi 
then  been  making  extemporary  epitaphs  upon  each 
otljer.  Though  his  wit  was  harmless,  yet  the  gene 
ral  cast  of  it  was  ironical ;  there  was  a  terseness  in 
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his  repartees,  that  had  a  play  of  wotds  as  Well  as 
ot  thought;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  difference 
between  laying  out  money  upon  land,  or  purchasing 
;nto  the  lunds,  he  said  '  One  was  principal  without 
interest,  and  the  other  interest  without  principal.' 
Certain  it  is  he  had  a  brevity  of  expression,  that 
iiever  hung  upon  the  ear,  and  you  felt  the  point  in 
the  very  moment  that  he  made,  the  push." 

pp.  247—249. 
Of  Goldsmith  he  says, 

"  That  he  was  fantastically  and  whimsically  vain, 
all  the  world  knows ;  but  ihere  was  no  malice  in 
his  heart.  He  was  tenacious  to  a  ridiculous  ex- 
treme of  certain  pretensions,  ihat  did  noi,  and  by 
nature  could  not,  belong  to  him,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  was  inexcusably  careless  of  the  fame  which 
he  had  powers  to  command.  What  foibles  he  had 
he  took  no  pains  to  conceal;  and  the  good  qualities 
of  his  heart  were  too  -frequently  obscured  by  the 
carelessness  of  his  conduct,  and  the  frivoHty  of  his 
manners.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  very  good  to 
him,  and  would  have  drilled  him  into  better  trim 
and  order  for  society,  if  he  would  have  been  amen- 
able ;  for  Reynolds  was  a  perfect  gentleman,  had 
good  sense,  great  propriety,  with  all  the  social  at- 
tributes, and  all  the  graces  of  hospitaliiy,  equal  to 
any  man. 

"  Distress  drove  Goldsmith  upon  undertakings 
neither  congenial  with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  his 
talents.  I  remember  him,  when  in  his  chambers 
in  the  Temple,  he  showed  me  the  beginning  of  his 
Animated  Nature;  it" was  with  a  sigh,  such  as 
genius  draws,  when  hard  necessity  diverts  it  from 
its  bent  to  drudge  for  bread,  and  talk  of  birds  and 
beasts  and  creeping  things,  which  Pidcock's  show- 
man would  have  done  as  well.  Poor  fellow,  he 
hardly  knew  an  ass  from  a  mule,  nor  a  turkey, 
from  a  goose,  but  when  he  saw  it  on  the  table." 

pp.  257—259. 

"  I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  relate  wiih  infiniie 
humour  the  circumstance  of  his  rescuing  Goldsmith 
from  a  ridiculous  dilemma,  by  the  purchase-money 
of  his  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  which  he  sold  on  his 
behalf  to  Dodsley,  and,  as  I  think,  for  the  sum  of 
ten  pounds  only.  He  had  run  up  a  debt  with  his 
landlady,  for  board  and  lodging,  of  some  few 
pounds^  and  was  at  his  wits  end  how  to  wipe  off 
the  score,  and  keep  a  roof  over  his  head,  except  by 
closing  wiih  a  very  staggering  proposal  on  her  part, 
and  talking  his  credilor.towite,  whose  charms  were 
very  far  from  alluring,  whilst  her  demands  were 
extremely  urgent.    In  this  crisis  of  his  fate  he  was 
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found  by  Johnson,  in  the  act  of  meditating  on  the 
melancholy  alternative  before  him.  He  showed 
Johnson  his  manuscript  of  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield, 
but  seemed  to  be  without  any  plan,  or  even  hope, 
of  raising  money  upon  the  disposal  of  it ;  when 
Johnson  cast  his  eye  upon  it,  he  discovered  some- 
thing that  gave  him  hope,  and  immediately  took  it 
to  Dodsley,  who  paid  down  the  price  above-men- 
tioned in  ready  money,  and  added  an  eventual  con- 
dition upon  its  future  sale.  Johnson  described  the 
precautions  he  took  in  concealing  the  amount  of  the 
sum  he  had  in  hand,  which  he  prudently  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  a  guinea  at  a  lime.  In  the  event 
he  paid  off  i  he  landlady's  score,  and  redeemed  the 
person  of  his  friend  from  her  embraces." — p.  273 

We  will  pronounce  no  general  judgment  on 
the  literary  merits  of  Mr.  Cumberland;  btit 
our  opinion  of  them  certainly  has  not  been 
raised  by  the  perusal  of  these  memoirs.  There 
is  no  depth  of  thought,  nor  dignity  of  senti- 
ment about  him ; — he  is  too  frisky  for  an  old 
man,  and  too  gossipping  for  an  historian.  His 
style  is  too  negligent  even  for  the  most  fami- 
liar composition ;  and  though  he  has  proved 
himself,  upon  other  occasions,  to  be  a  great 
master  of  good  English,  he  has  admitted  a 
number  of  phrases  into  this  work,  which,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  would  scarcely  pass 
current  even  in  conversation.  "  I  declare  to 
truth" — "  with  the  greatest  pleasure  in  life" 
"  she  would  lead  off  in  her  best  manner,"  &c. 
are  expressions  which  we  should  not  e.Kpeot 
to  hear  in  the  society  to  which  My.  Cumber- 
land belongs; — "laid,"  for  lay,  is  still  more 
insufferable  from  the  antagonist  of  LOwthand 
the  descendant  of  Bentley; — "  querulential" 
strikes  our  ear  as  exotic ; — "  locate,  location, 
and  locality,"  foi;  situation  simply,  seem  also 
to  be  bad;  and  "intuition"  for  observation 
sounds  very  pedantic,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  volume  is  not 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  writer ;  and  we  should 
probably ,  have  been  more  indulgent  to  its 
faults,  if  the  excellence  of  some  of  the  au- 
thor's former  productions  had  not  sent  us  to 
its  perusal  with  expectations  perhaps  some- 
what extravagant. 


(Sttlu,   1S03.) 
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the  facts  are  narrated.  As  the  letters  theni- 
selves,  however,  are  arranged  in  a  chronologi- 
cal order,  and  commonly  contain  very  distinct 
notices  of  the  writer's  situation  at  their  dates, 
we  shall  be  enabled,  by  our  extracts  frorifi 
them,  to  give  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  her  Lady- 
ship's life  and  adventures,  with  very  little  as- 
sistance from  the  meagre  narrative  of  Mi. 
Dallaway. 

Lady  Mary  Pierrepoint,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke  of 'Kingston,  was  born  in  1690;  and 
gave,  in  her  early  youth,  such  indications  of  a 
studious  disposition,  that  she  was  initiated  htto 


These  volumes  are  so  very  entertaining  that 
■we  ran  them  all  through  immediately  upon 
•their  coming  into  our  possession  ;  and  at  the 
gan^e  time  contain  so  little  that  is  either  diffi- 
cult or  profound,  that  we  may  venture  to  give, 
some  account  of  them  to  our  readers  without 
farther  deliberation.  , 

The  only  thing  that  disappointed  us  was  the 
memoir  of  the  W'riter's  life,  prefixed  by  the 
editor  to  her  correspondence.  In  point  ot  com- 
position it  is  very  tame  and  inelegant;  and 
■ather  excites  than  gratifies  the  curiosity  of 
'he  reader,  by  the  imperfect  manner  in  which 
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the  rudiments  of  the  learned  languages  along 
with  her  brother.  Her  first  years  appear  to 
have  been  spent  in  retirement ;  and  yet  the 
very  first  series  of  letters  with  which  we  are 
presented,  indicates  a  great  deal  of  that  talent 
lor  ridicule,  and  power  of  obseivation,  by 
which  she  afterwards  became  so  famous,  and 
so  formidable.  These  letters  (about  a  dozen 
in  number)  are  addressed  to  Mrs.  Wortley,  the 
mother  of  her  future  husband ;  and,  along  with 
a  good  deal  of  girlish  flattery  and  affectation, 
display  such  a  degree  of  easy  humour  and 
sound  penetration,  as  is  not  often  to  be  met 
with  in  a  damsel  of  nineteen,  even  in  this  age 
of  precocity.  The  following  letter,  in  1709, 
is  written  upon  the  misbehaviour  of  one  of  her 
female  favourites. 

"  My  knighterrantry  is  at  an  end  ;  and  I  believe  I 
shall  henceforward  think  freeing  of  galley-slaves 
and  knocking  down  windmills,  more  laudable  un- 
dertakings ihan  the  defence  of  any  woman's  repu- 
taiion  whatever.  To  say  truth,  I  have  never  had 
any  great  esteem  for  the  genertflity  of  the  fair  sex  ; 
and  my  only  consolation  for  being  of  that  gender, 
has  been  the  assurance  it  gave  me  of  never  being 
married  to  any  one  among  them  !  But  I  own,  at 
present,  I  am  so  much  out  of  humour  with  the  ac- 
tions of  Lady  H  *  '  *,  thai  I  never  was  so  heartily 
ashamed  of  my  petticoats  before.  My  only  refuge 
is,  the  sincere  hope  that  she  is  out  of  her  senses ; 
and  taking  herself  for  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  and  Mr. 
Mildmay  for  King  Solomon,  I  do  not  think  it  quite 
so  ridiculous :  But  the  men,  you  may  well  imagine, 
are  not  so  charitable ;  and  they  agree  in  the  Kind 
reflection,  that  nothing  hindej-s  women  from  playing 
the  fool,  but  not  having  it  in  their  power." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  180,  181. 
Tn  the  course  of  this  correspondence  with 
the  mother,  Lady  Mary  appears  to  have  con- 
ceived a  very  favourable  opinion  of  the  son  : 
and  the  next  series  of  letters  contains  her  an- 
tenuptial correspondence  with  that  gentleman, 
from  171010  1712,  Though  this  correspond- 
ence has  interested  and  entertained  us  as 
much  at  least  as  any  thing  in  the  book,  we  are 
afraid  that  it  will  afford  but  little  gratification 
to  the  common  admirers  of  love  letters.  Her 
Ladyship,  though  endowed  with  a  very  lively 
imagination,  seems  not  to  have  been  very  sus- 
ceptible of  violent  or  tender  emotions,  and  to 
have  imbibed  a  very  decided  contempt  for 
sentimental  and  romaiitic  nonsense,  at  an  age 
which  is  commonly  more  indulgent.  There 
are  no  raptures  nor  ecstasies,  therefore,  in 
these  letters;  no  flights  of  fondness,  nor  vows 
of  constancy,  nor  upbraidings  of  capricious  af- 
fection. To  say  the  truth,  her  Ladyship  acts 
a  part  in  the  correspondence  that  is  not  often 
allotted  to  a  female  perform€>r.  Mr.  Wortley, 
though  captivated  by  her  beauty  and  her  vi- 
vacity, seems  evidently  to  have  been  a  little 
alarmed  at  her  love  of  distinction,  her  propen- 
sity to  satire,  and  the  apparent  inconstancy  of 
her  attachments.  Such  a  woman,  he  was 
afraid,  and  not  very  unreasonably,  would  make 
rather  an  uneasy  and  extravagant  companion 
to  a  man  of  plain  understanding  and  moderate 
fortune  ;  and  he  had  sense  enough  to  foresee, 
and  generosity  enough  to  explain  to  her,  the 
risk  to  which  their  mutual  happiness  might 
be  exposed  by  a  rash  and  indissolnble  union. 
Ladv  Mary,  who  probably  saw  her  own  char- 


acter in  a  different  light,  and  was  at  any  rate 
biassfed  by  her  inclinations,  appears  to  have 
addressed  a  great  number  of  letters  to  him 
upon  this  occasion ;  and  to  have  been  at  con- 
siderable pains  to  relieve  him  of  his  scruples, 
and  restore  his  confidence  itt  the  substantial 
excellences  of  her  character.  These  letters, 
which  are  written  with  a  great  deal  of  female 
spirit  and  rnasculine  sense,  impress  us  with  a 
very  favourable  notion  of  the  talents,  and  dis- 
positions of  the  writer;  and  as  they  exhibit 
her  in  a  point  of  view  altogether  different  from 
any  in  which  she  has  hitherto  been  presented 
to  the  public,  we  shall  venture  upon  a  pretty 
long  extract. 

"  I  will  slate  the  case  to  you  as  plainly  as  I  can, 
and  then  ask  yourself  if  you  use  me  well.  I  have 
showed,  in  every  action  of  my  life,  an  esteem  for 
you,  that  at  least  challenges  a  grateful  regard.  I 
have  even  trusted  my  reputation  jn  your  hands ;  for 
I  have  made  no  scruple  of  giving  you,  under  my 
own  hand,  an  assurance  of  my  friendship.  After 
all  this,  I  exact  nothing  from  you:  If  you  find  it  in- 
convenient for  your  affairs  to  take  so  small  a  fortune, 
I  desire  you  to  sacrifice  nothing  to  me :  I  pretend 
no  tie  upon  your  honour ;  but,  in  recompense  for  so 
clear  and  so  disinterested  a  proceeding,  must  I  ever 
receive  injuries  and  ill  usage  ? 

"  Perhaps  I  have  been  indiscreet :  I  came  young 
into  the  hurry  of  the  world ;  a  great  innocence,  ana 
an  undesigping  gaiety,  may  possibly  have  been  con- 
strued coquetry,  and  a  desire  of  being  followed, 
though  never  meant  by  me.  I  cannot  answer  for 
the  observations  that  may  be  made  on  me.  All  who 
are  malicious  attack  the  careless  and  defenceless :  I 
own  myself  to  be  both.  I  ktiow  not  any  thing  I  can 
say  more  to  show  my  perfect  desire  of  pleasing  you, 
atid  making  you  easy,  than  to  proffer  to  be  confined 
with  you  in  what  manner  you  please.  Would  any 
woman  but  me  renounce  all  the  world  for  one  ?  or 
would  any  man  but  you  be  insensible  of  such  a 
proof  of  sincerity?" — Vol.  i.  pp.  208 — 210. 

"  One  part  of  my  character  is  not  so  good,  nor 
t'  other  so  bad,  as  you  fancy  it.  Should  we  ever  live 
together,  you  would  be  disappointed  both  ways; 
you  would  find  an  easy  equality  of  temper  you  do 
not  expect,  and  a  thousand  faults  you  do  not  ima- 
gine. You  think,  if  you  married  me,  I  should  be 
passionaiely  fond  of  you  one  month,  and  of  some- 
body else  the  next.  Neither  would  happen.  I  can 
esteem,  I  can  be  a  friend  ;  but  I  don't  know  Whe- 
ther 1  can  love.  Expect  all  that  is  complaisant  and 
easy,  but  never  what  is  fond,  in  me. 

'  •  [f  you  can  resolve  to  live  with  a  companioti  that 
will  have  all  the  deference  due  to  your  superiority 
of  good  sense,  and  that  your  proposals  can  be 
agreeable  to  those  on  whom  I  depend,  I  have  no- 
thing 10  say  against  them. 

"  As  to  travelling,  'tie  what  I  should  do  with  great 
pleasure,  and  could  easily  quit  London  upon  your 
account ;  but  a  retirement  it)  the  country  is  not  so 
disagreeable  to  me,  as  I  know  a  few  months  would 
make  it  tiresoine  to  you.  Where  people  are  tied 
for  life,  'lis  iheir  mutual  interest  not  to  grow  weary 
of  one  anoiher.  If  I  had  the  personal  charms  that 
I  want,  a  face  is  too  slight  a  foundation  for  happi- 
ness. You  would  be  soon  tired  with  seeing  every 
day  the  same  thing.  Where  you  saw  nothing  else, 
you  would  have  leisure  to  remark  all  the  defects; 
which  would  increase  in  proportion  as  the  novelty 
lessened,  which  is  always  a  great  charm.  I  should 
have  the  displeasure  of  seeing  a  coldness,  which, 
though  I  could  not  reasonably  blame  you  for,  being 
involuntary,  yet  it  would  render  me  uneasy ;  and 
the  more,  because  I  know  a  love  may  be  revived, 
which  absence,  inconstancy,  or  even  infidelity,  has 
exitngiushed  :  But  there  is  no  returning  from  a  de- 
gout  given  by  8atiety."^Vol.  i.  pp.  312 — 214. 
"I  begin  to  be  tired  of  my  humility ;  I  have  rar 
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Vnn^^J      P   '^™°®^  '°  y°"  '""•her  than  I  oughi. 

Wi," »^  """^  'TP'^'  ■•  y""  l'^™  a  g'<""  deal  of 
fancv!  and  your  distrusts,  being  all  ?f  your  own 

Ztl"Lr  "Tf  '■",""'™ble  than  if  there  were 

^1  ,h  fT"''^  '^u  "'■  "^'"  ""«"  are  a  sort  of  ani- 
tnals,  tha  if  ever  they  are  constant,  'tis  only  where 
they  are  ill-used  'Twas  a  kind  of  paradox  I  could 
never  believe ;  but  experience  has  taught  me  the 
truth  of  It.  You  are  the  first  I  ever  had  a  corres- 
pondence wiih  ;  and  I  thank  God,  I  have  done  with 
It  lor  all  my  hfe.  You  needed  not  to  have  told  me 
you  are  not  what  you  have  been;  one  must  be 
stupid  not  to  find  a  difference  in  your  letters  You 
seem,  in  one  part  of  your  last,  to  excuse  yourself 
from  having  done  me  any  injury  in  point  of  fortune. 
iJo  1  accuse  you  of  any? 

"  I  have  not  spirits  to  dispute  any  longer  with 
you.  You  say  you  are  not  yet  determined.  Let 
me  determine  tor  you,  and  save  you  the  trouble  of 
writing  again.  Adipu  for  ever ;  make  no  answer. 
I  wish,  ampng  the  variety  of  acquaintance,  you  may 
find  some  one  to  please  you  :  and  can't  help  the 
vanity  of  thinking,  should  you  try  them  all,  you 
wont  find  one  that  will  be  so  sincere  in  their  treat- 
ment, though  a  thousand  more  deserving,  and  every 
one  happier." — Vol.  i.  pp.  219—221. 

These  are  certainly  very  uncommon  pro- 
ductions for  a  young  lady  of  twenty:  and  in- 
dicate a  strength  and  elevation-of  character, 
that  dpes  not  always  appear  in  her  gayer  and 
more  ostentatious  performances.  Mr.  Wort- 
ley  was  convinced  and  re-assured  by  them ; 
and  they  were  married  in  1712.  The  con- 
cluding part  of  the  first  volume  contains  her 
letters  to  him  for  the  two  following  years. 
There  is  not  much  tenderness  in  these  letters ; 
nor  very  miich  interest  indeed  of  any  kind. 
Mr.  Wortley  appears  to  have  been  rather  in- 
dolent and  unambitious;  and  Lady  Mary 
takes  it  upon  her,  with  all  delicacy  and  ju- 
dicious management  however,  to  stir  him 
up  to  sortie  degree  of  activity  and  exertion. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  election-news  and 
small  politics  in  these  epistles.  The  best  of 
them,  we  think,  is  the  following  exhortfitioh 
to  impudence. 

"  I  am  glad  you  think  of  serving  your  friends.  I 
hope  it  will  put  you  in  mind  of  serving  yourself.  I 
need  not,  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  money  J 
every  thing  we  see,  and  every  thing  we  hear,  puis 
us  in  remembrance  of  it.  If  it  were  possible  to  re- 
store liberty  to  your  country,  or  limit  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  prerogative,  by  reducing  yourself  to  a 
garret,  I  should  be  pleased  to  share  so  glorious  a 
poverty  with  you:  But  as  the  world  is,  and  will 
be,  'tis  a  sort  of  duty  to  be  rich,  that  it  may  be  in 
one's  power  to  do  good ;  riches  being  another  word 
for  power ;  towards  the  obtaining  of  which,  the  first 
neces.sary  qualification  is  Impudence,  and  (as  De- 
mosthenes said  of  pronunciation  in  oratory)  the 
second  is  impudence,  and  the  third,  still,  impu- 
dence I  No  modest  man  ever  did,  or  ever  will 
make  his  fortune.  Your  friend  Lord  Halifax,  R. 
Walpole,  and  all  other  remarkable  instances  of 
quick  advancement,  have  been  remarkably  impu- 
dent. The  ministry,  in  short,  is  like  a  play  at 
court :  There's  a  little  door  to  get  in,  and  a  great 
crowd  without,  shoving  and  thrusting  who  shall  be 
foremost ;  people  who.  knock  others  with  their  el- 
bows, disregard  a  little  kick  of  the  shins,  and  siill 
thrust  heartily  forwards,  are  sure  of  a  good  place. 
Your  modest  man  stands  behind  in  the  crowd,  is 
shoved  about  by  every  body,  his  clothes  torn,  almost 
squeezed  to  death,  and  sees  a  thousand  get  m  before 
him,  that  don't  make  so  good  a  figure  as  himself. 

"If  this  letter  is  impertinent,  it  isiounded  upon 
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an  opinion  of  your  merit,  which,  if  it  is  a  mistake, 
I  would  not  be  undeceived.  It  is  my  interest  to 
believe  (as  I  do)  that  you  deserve  every  thing,  and 
are  capable  of  every  thing;  but  nobody  else  will 
believe  it,  if  they  see  you  get  nothing."— Vol.  i 
pp.  250—252. 

The  second  volume,  and  a  part  of  the  third, 
are  occupied  with  those  charming  letters, 
written  during  Mr.  Wortley's  embassy  tt 
Constantinople,  upon  which  the  literary  repu- 
tation of  Lady  Mary  has  hitherto  been  exclu- 
sively founded.  It  woiild  not  become  us  to 
say  any  thing  of  productions  which  have  so 
long  engaged  the  admiration  of  the  public. 
The  grace  and  vivacity,  the  ease  and  concise- 
ness, of  the  narrative  and  the  description  which 
they  contain,  still  remain  unrivalled,  we  thinkj 
by  any  epistolary  compositions  in  our  lan- 
guage; and  are  but  slightly  shaded  by  a 
sprinkling  of  obsolete  tittle-tattle,  or  woman- 
ish vanity  and  affectation.  The  authenticity 
of  these  letters,  though  at  one  time  disputed, 
has  not  lately  been  called  in  question;  but 
the  secret  history  of  their  first  publication  has 
never,  we  believe,  been  laid  before  the  public. 
The  editor  of  this  collection,  from  the  original 
papers,  gives  the  following  account  of  it. 

"In  the  later  periods  of  Lady  Mary's  Kfe,  she 
employed  her  leisure  in  collecting  copies  of  the  let- 
ters she  had  written  during  Mr.  Wortley's  embassy, 
and  had  transcribed  them  herself,  in  two  small 
volumes  in  quarto.  They:  were,  without  doubt, 
sometimes  shown  to  her  literary  friends.  Upon  her 
return  to  England  for  the  last  time,  in  1761,  she 
gave  these  books  to  a  Mr.  Snowden,  a  clergyman 
of  Rotterdam,  and  yi'rote  the  subjoined  memoran- 
dum on  the  cover  of  them  :  '  These  two  voluines 
are  given  to  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Snowden, 
minister  at  Rotterdam,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he 
thinks  proper.  This,  is  the  will  and  desigii  of  M. 
Wortley  Montagu,  December  11,  1761.' 

"  After  her  death,  the  late  Earl  of  Bute  commis- 
sioned agentleman  to  procure  them,  and  to  offer 
Mr.  Snowden  a  considerable  remuneration,  which 
he  accepted.  Much  to  the  surprise  of  that  noble- 
man and  Lady  Bute,  the  manuscripts  were  scarcely 
safe  in  England,  when  three  volumes  of  Lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu's  Letters  were  published  by 
Beckett ;  and  it  has  since  appeared,  that  a  Mr.  Cle- 
land  was  the  editor.  The  same  gentleman,  who 
had  negotiated  before,  was  again  despatched  to 
Holland;  and  could  gain  no  further  intelligence 
from  Mr.  Sriowden,  than  that  a  short  time  before 
he  parted  with  the  MSS.  two  English  gentlemen 
called  on  him  to  see  the  Letters,  and  obtained  their 
request.  They  h^d  previously  contrived  that  Mr. 
Snowden  should  be  called  away  during  their  pe- 
rusal ;  and  he  found  on  his  return  that  they  had  dis- 
appeared with  the  books.  1'heir  residence  was 
unknown  to  him  ;  but  on  the  next  day  they  brought 
back  the  precious  deposit,  with  many  apologies.  It 
may  be  fairly  presumed,  tfiat  the  intervening  night 
was  consumed  in  copying  these  letters  by  several 
amanuenses." — Vol.  i.  pp.  29 — 32. 

A  fourth  volume  of  Lady  Mary's  Letters, 
published  in  the  same  form  in  1767,  appears 
now  to  have  been  a  fabrication  of  Cleland's; 
as  no  corresponding  MSS.  have  been  found 
^amojjg  her  Ladyship's  papers,  or  in  the  hands 
of  her  correspondents. 

To  the  accuracy  of  her  local  descriptions, 
and  the  justness  of  her  representations  of  ori- 
ental manners,  Mr.  Dallaway,  who  follovped 
her  footsteps  at  the  distance  of  eighty  years, 
and  resided  for  several  months  in  the  very 
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palace  which  she  had  occupied  at  Pera,  bears 
a  decided  and  respectable  testimony ;  and,  in 
vindication  of  her  veracity  in  describing  the 
interior  of  the  seraglio,  into  which  no  Christian 
IS  now  permitted  to  enter,  he  observes,  that 
the  reigning  Sultan  of  the  day,  Achmed  the 
Third,  was  notoriously  very  regeirdless  of  the 
injunctions  of  the  Koran,  and  that  her  Lady- 
ship's visits  were  paid  while  the  court  was  in 
a  retirement  that  enabled  him  to  dispense 
with  many  ceremonies.  We  do  not  observe 
any  difference  between  these  letters  in  the 
present  edition,  and  in  the  common  copies, 
except  that  the  names  of  Lady  Mary's  corres- 
pondents are  now  given  at  full  length,  and 
short  notices  of  their  families  subjoined,  upon 
their  first  introduction.  At  page  eighty-nine 
of  the  third  volume,  there  are  also  two  short 
letters,  or  rather  notes,  from  the  Countess  of 
Pembroke,  that  have  not  hitherto  been  made 
public ;  and  Mr.  Pope's  letter,  describing  the 
death  of  the  two  rural  lovers  by  lightning,  is 
here  given  at  full  length ;  while  the  former 
editions  only  contained  her  Ladyship's  an- 
swer,— in  which  we  have  always  thought  that 
her  desire  to  be  smart  and  witty,  has  intruded 
itself  a  little  ungracefully  into  the  place  of  a 
more  amiable  feeling. 

The  next  series  of  letters  consists  of  those 
written  to  her  sister  the  Countess  of  Mar,  from 
1723  to  1727.  These  letters  have  at  least  as 
much  vivacity,  wit,  and  sarcasm,  as  any  that 
have  been  already  pubhshed ;  and  though  they 
contain  little  but  the  anecdotes  and  scandal 
of  the  time,  will  long  cohtinue  to  be  read  and 
admired  for  the  brilliancy  and  facility  of  the 
composition.  Though  Lady  Mary  is  exces- 
sively entertaining  in  this  correspondence,  we 
cannot  say,  however,  that  she  is  either  very 
amiable,  or  very  interesting.  ,There  is  rather 
a  negation  of  good  affection,  we  think,  through- 
out ;  and  a  certain  cold-hearted  levity,  that 
borders  sometimes  upon  misanthropy,  and 
sometimes  on  indecency.  The  style  of  the 
following  extracts,  however,  we  are  afraid, 
has  been  for  some  time  a  dead  language. 

"I  made  a  sort  of  resolution,  at  the  beginning 
of  my  letter,  not  to  trouble  you  with  the  mention 
of  what  passes  here,  since  you  receive  it  with  so 
much  coldness.  But  I  find  it  is  impossible  to  forbear 
telling  you  the  metamorphoses  of  some  of  your  ac- 
quaintance, which  appear  as  wondrous  to  me  as 
any  in  Ovid.  Would  any  one  believe  that  Lady 
H*'***ss  is  a  beauty,  and  in  love  ?  and  that  Mrs. 
Anastasia  Robinson  is  at  the  same  time  a  prude  and 
a  kept  mistress?  The  first  of  these  ladies  is  len- 
d^rly  attached  to  the  polite  Mr.  M***,  and  sunk  in 
all  the  joys  of  happy  love,  notwithstanding  she 
wants  the  use  of  her  (wo  hands  by  a  rheumatism, 
and  he  has  an  arm  that  he  cannot  move.  I  wish  I 
could  tell  you  the  particulars  of  this  amour ;  which 
seems  to  me  as  curious  as  that  between  two  oysters, 
and  as  well  worth  the  serious  attention  of  naturalists. 
The  second  heroine  has  engaged  half  the  town  in 
arms,  from  the  nicety  of  her  virtue,  which  was  not 
able  to  bear  the  too  near  approach  of  Senesino  in  the 
opera;  and  her  condescension  in  accepting  of  Lord 
Peterborough  for  her  champion,  who  has  signalized 
both  his  love  and  courage  upon  this  occasion  in  as 
nnany  instances  as  ever  Don  Quixote  did  for  Dul- 
cinea.  Innumerable  have  been  the  disorders  \\e- 
tween  the  two  sexes  on  so  great  an  account,  besides 
iialf  the  House  of  Peers  being  put  un,der  arrest.  By 
the  Providence  of  Heaven,  and  the  wise  care  of  his 


Majesty,  no  bloodshed  ensued.  However,  things 
are  now  tolerably  accommodated  ;  and  the  fair  lady 
rides  ihrrough  the  town  in  the  shining  berhn  of  her 
hero,  not  to  reckon  the  more  solid  advantages  of 
lOOZ.  a  month,  which  'tis  said,  he  allows  her.  I 
will  send  you  a  leiter  by  the  Count  Caylus,  whom, 
if  you  do  not  know  already,  you  will  thank  me  for 
introducing  to  you.  He  is  a  Frenchman,  and  no 
ibp  ;  which,  besides  the  curiosity  of  it,  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  things  in  the  world."-Vol.  iii.  pp.  120 — 122. 

"  I  write  to  you  at  this  time  pipirig-hpt  from  the 
birth-night ;  my  brain  warmed  with  all'theagieepble 
ideas  that  fine  clothes,  fine  gentlemen,  brisk  tunes, 
and  lively  dances  can  raise  there.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  my  letter  will  entertain  you ;  at  least  you  will 
certainly  have  the  freshest  account  of  all  passages 
on  that  glorious  day.  First,  you  niust  know  that  I 
led  up  the  ball,  which  you'll  stare  at ;  but  what  is 
more,  I  believe  in  my  conscience  I  made  one  of 
the  best  figures  there :  For,  to  say  truth,  people  are 
grown  "6o  extravagantly  ugly,  that  we  old  beauties 
are  forced  to  come  out  on  show-days,  to  keep  the 
court  in  countenance.  I  saw  Mrs.  Murray  there, 
through  whose  hands  this  epistle  will  be  conveyed ; 
I  do  not  know  whether  she  will'  make  the  same 
compliment  to  you  that  I  do.  Mrs.  West  was  with 
her,  who  is  a  great  prude,  having  but  two  lovers  at 
a  time  ;  I  think  those  are  Lord  Haddington  and  Mr. 
Lindsay  ;  the  one  for  use,  the  othei^  for  show. 

"  The  world  improves  in  one  virtue  to  a  violent 
degree — I  mean  plain  dealing.  Hypocrisy  being, 
as  the  Scripture  declares,  a  damnable  sin,  I  hope 
our  publicans  and  sinners  will  be  saved  by  the  open 
profession  of  the  contrary  virtue.  I  was  told  by  a 
very  good  author,  who  is  deep  in  the  secret,  that  at 
this  very  minute  there  is  a  bill  cooking  up  at  a  hunt- 
ing seat  at  Norfolk,  to  have  not  taken  out  of  the 
commandments,  and  clapped  into  the  creed,  ihe 
ensuing  session  of  Parliament.  To  speak  plainly, 
lam  very  sorry  for  the  forlorn  state  of  matrimony ; 
which  is  now  as  much  ridiculed  by  our  young  ladies 
as  it  used  to  be  by  young  fellows :  In  short,  both 
sexes  have  found  the  inconveniences  of  it ;  and  the 
appellation  of  rake  is  as  genteel  in  a  woman  as  a 
man  of  quality ;  It  is  no  scandal  to  say  Miss »—— , 
the  maid  of  honour,  look^  very  well  now  she  is  out 
again  ;  and  poor  Biddy  Noel  has  never  been  quite 
well  since  her  last  confinement.  You  may  imagine 
we  married  women  look  very  silly  ;  We  have  no- 
thing-to  excuse  ourselves,  but  that  it  was  done  a 
great  while  ago,  and  we  were  very  young  when  we 
did  it."— Voh  iii.  pp.  142—145. 

"  Sixpenny  worth  of  common  sense,  divided 
among  a  whole  nation,  would  make  our  lives  roll 
away  glibly  enough :  But  then  we  make  laws, 
and  we  follow  customs.  By  the  first  we  cut  off 
our  own  pleasures,  and  by  the  second  we  are  an- 
swerable for  the  faults  and  extravagances  of  others. 
All  these  things,  and  five  hundred  more,  convince 
me  that  I  have  been  one  of  the  condemned  ever 
since  I  was  born  ;  and  in  submission  to  the  Divine 
Justice,  I  have  no  doubt  but  I  deserved  it,  in  some 
pre-existent  state.  I  will  still  hope,  however,  that 
I  am  only  in  purgatory  ;  and  that  after  whining  and 
pining  a  certain  number  of  years,  I  shall  be  trans- 
lated to  some  more  happy  sphere,  where  virtue  will 
be  natural,  and  custom  reasonable  ;  thai  is,  in  short, 
where  common  sense  will  reign.  I  grow  very 
devout,  as  you  see,  and  place  all  my  hopes  in  the 
next  life— being  totally  persuiided  of'^the  nothina- 
ness  of  this.  Don't  you  remember  how  miserable 
we  were  in  the  little  ptirlour,  at  Thoresby  ?  we  then 
thought  marrying  would  put  us  at  once  into  posses- 
sion of  all  we  wanted.  Thin  came-^— though,  after 
all,  I  am  still  of  opinion,  that  it  is  extremely  silly 
to  submit  to  ill-fortune.  One  should  pluck  up  a 
spirit,  and  live  upon  cordials ;  when  one  can  have 
no  other  nourishment.  These  are  my  present  en- 
deavonrt--;  and  I  run  about,  though  I  have  five 
thousand  pins  and  needles  in  my  neart.  I  try  to 
console  my.«elf  with  a  small  damsel,  who  is  at  pre- 
sent every  thing  I  like— but,  alas !  she  is  yet  in  a 
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while  frock.     At  fourteen  she  may  run  away  with 
ine  butler."— Vol.  iii.  pp.  i78_i8o_ 

"I  cannot  deny  but  that  I  was  very  well  diverted 
on  the  coronation-day.  I  saw  the  procession  much 
at  my  ease*  m  a  house  which  I  filled  with  my  own 
company ;  and  then  got  into  Westminster-hall 
without  trouble,  where  it  was  very  entertaining  to 
observe  the  yarieiy  of  airs  that  all  meant  the  same 
thing.  The  business  of  every  walker  there  was  lo 
conceal  vanity  and  gain  admiration.  For  these  pur- 
poses  some  languished  and  others  struifed ;  but  a 
visible  satisfaction  was  diffused  over  every  counte- 
nance, as  soon  as  the  coronet  was  clapped  on  the 
Head.  But  she  that  drew  the  greatest  number  of 
eyes  was  indisputably  Lady  Orkney.  She  exposed 
behind,  a  mixture  of  fat  and  wrinkles  ;  and  before, 
a  considerable  protuberance,  which  preceded  her. 
Add  to  this,  the  inimhable  roll  ofher  eyes,  and  her 
grey  hairs,  which  by  good  fortune  stobd  directly 
upright,  and  'tis  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  de- 
hghtful  spectacle  She  had  embellished  all  this  with 
considerable  magnificence,  which  made  her  look  as 
big  again  as  usual ;  and  I  should  have  thought  her 
one  of  the  largest  things  of  God's  making,  if  my 
Lady  St.  J'^'n  had  not  displayed  all  her  charms  in 
honour  of  the  day.  The  poor  Duchess  of  M***se 
crept  along  with  a  dozen  of  black  stiakes  playing 
round  her  race ;  and  my  Lady  P**nd  (who  has  fallen 
away  since  her  dismission  from  Court)  represented 
very  finely  an  Egyptian  mummy  embroidered  over 
with  hieroglyphics.  In  general,  I  could  not  per- 
ceive but  that  the  old  were  as  well  pleased  as  the 
young :  and  I  who  dread  growing  wise  more  than 
any  thing  in  the  world,  was  overjoyed  to  find  that 
one  can  never  outlive  one's  vanity.  I  have  never 
received  the  long  letter  you  talk  of,  and  am  afraid 
that  you  have  only  fancied  that  you  wrote  it." 

Vol.  iii.  pp.  181—183. 

In  spite  of  all  this  gaiety,  Lady  Mary  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  happy.  Her  discreet 
biographer  is  silent  upon  the  subject  of  her 
connubial  felicity ;  and  we  have  no  desire  to 
revive  forgotten  scandals ;  but  it  is  a  fact, 
■which  cannot  be  omitted,  that  her  Ladyship 
went  abroad,  without  her  husband,  on  account 
of  bad  health,  in  1739,  and  did  not  return  to 
England  till  she  heard  of  his  death  iii  1761. 
Whatever  was  the  cause  of  their  separation, 
however,  there  was  no  open  rupture ;  and  she 
seems  to  have  corresponded  with  him  very 
regularly  for  the  first  ten  years  of  her  absence. 
These  letters,  which  occupy  the  latter  part  of 
the  third  volume,  and  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth,  are'by  no  means  so  captivating  as  most 
of  the  prececling.  They  contain  but  little  wit, 
and  no  confidential  or  striking  reflections.— 
They  are  filled  up  with  accounts  of  her  health 
and  her  journeys;  with  short  and  general  no- 
tices of  any  extraordinary  customs  she  meets 
with,"  and  little  scraps  of  stale  politics,  picked 
up  in  the  petty  courts  of  Italy.  They  are 
cold,  in  short,  without  being  formal ;  and  are 
gloomy  and  constrained,  when  compared  with 
those  which  were  spontaneously  wntten  to 
show  her  wit,  or  her  affection  to  her  corres- 
pondents. She  seems  extremely  anxious  to 
impress  her  husband  with  an  exalted  idea  ot 
the  honours  and  distinction  with  vdiich  she 
was  everywhere  received;  and  really  seerns 
more  elated  and  surprised  tha,n  we  shotjld 
have  expected  the  daughter  of  an  English 
Duke  to  be,  with  the  attentions  that  were 
shown  her  by  the  noblesse  of  Venice,  m  par- 
ticular, from  this  correspondence  we  are 
not  tempted- to  make  any  extract. 


"The  last  series  of  letters,  which  extends  to  the 
middle  of  the  fifth  vohme,  and  comes  down 
to  the  year  1761,  consists  of  those  that  were 
addressed  by  Lady  Mary,  during  her  resi- 
dence abroad,  to  her  daughter  the  Countess 
of  Bute.  These  letters,  though  somewhat 
less  brilliant  than  those  to  the  Countess  of 
Mar,  have  more  heart  and  affection  in  them 
than  any  other  of  her  Ladyship's  productions ; 
and  abound  in  lively  and  judicious  reflections. 
They  indicate,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  great 
share  of  vanity ;  and  that  kind  of  contempt 
and  indifference  for  the  world,  into  which  the 
veterans  of  fashion  are  most  apt  to  sink. — 
With  the  exception  of  her  daughter  and  her 
children,  Lady  Mary  seems  by  this  time  to 
have,  indeed,  attained  to  the  happy  statq  of 
really  caring  nothing  for  any  human  being ; 
and  rather  to  have  beguiled  the  days  of  her 
declining  life  with  every  sort  of  amusement, 
than  to  have  soothed  them  with  affection  or 
friendship.  After  boasting  of  the  intimacy 
in  which  she  lived  with  all  the  considerable 
people  in  her  neighbourhood,  she  adds,  in  one 
of  her  letters,  "  The  people  I  see  here  make 
no  more  impression  on  my  mind  than  the 
figures  on  tlie  tapestry,  while  they  are  before 
my  eyes.  I  know  one  is  clothed  in  blue,  and 
another  in  red:  but  out  of  sight  they  are  so 
entirely  out  of  memory,  that  I  hardly  remem- 
ber whether  they  are  tall  or  short." 

The  following  reflections  upon  an  Italian 
story,  exactly  like  that  of  Pamela,  are  very 
much  in  character. 

"  In  my  opinion,  all  these  adventures  -proceed 
from  artifice  on  one  side,  and  weakness  on  the  other. 
An  honest,  tender  heart,  is  often  betrayed  to  ruin 
by  the  charms  that  make  the  fortune  oi  a  designing 
head ;  which,  when  joined  with  a  beautiful  face, 
can  never  fail  of  advancement — except  barred  by  a 
wise  mother,  who  locks  up  her  daughters  from  view 
till  nobody  cares  lo  look  on  them.  My  poor  friend 
the  Duchess  of  Bolton  was  educated  in  solitude, 
with  some  choice  of  books,  by  a  saint-like  gover- 
ness: Crammed  with  virtue  and  good  qualities, 
she  thoiight  it  impossible  not  to  find  gratitude, 
though  she  failed  to  giye  passion  :  and  upoQ  this 
plan  threw  away  her  estate,  was  despised  by  her" 
husband,  and  laoghe^  at  by  the  public.  Polly,  bred 
in  an  alehouse,  and  produced  on  the  stage,  has  ob- 
tained wealth  and  title,  aud  even  found  the  way  to 
beesteemedl"— Vol.  iv.  p.  119,  120. 

There  is  some  acrimony,  and  some  power 
of  reviling,  in  the  following  extract : 

"I  have  only  had  time  to  read  Lord  Orrery's 
work,  which  has  extremely  entertained,  and  not  at 
all  surprised  me,  having  the  hdnour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  him,  and  knowing  him  for  one  of 
those  danglers  after  wit,  who,  like  those  after 
beauty,  spend  their  whole  time  in  humbly  admiring. 
Deaii  Swift,  by  his  Lordship's  own  account,  was 
so  intoxicated  with  the  love  of  flattery,  that  he 
sought  it  amongst  the  lowest  of  people,  and  the 
silliest  of  women  ;  and  was  never  so  well  pleased 
with  anv  companions  as  those  that  worshipped  him, 
while  he  insulted  them.  His  character  seems  to 
me  a  parallel  With  that  of  Caligula;  and  had  he 
had  the  same  power,  he  would  have  made  the  same 
use  of  it.  That  Emperor  erected  a  temple  to  him- 
self, where  he  was  his  own  high-priest,  preferred 
his  hone  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  state,  pro- 
fessed enmity  to  the  human  race,  and  at  last  lost 
his  life  by  a  nasty  jest  on  one  of  his  inferiors, 
which  I  dare  swear  Swift  would  have  made  in  his 
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place.  There  can  be  no  worse  picture  made  of  the 
Doctor's  morals  than  he  has  given  us  himself  in  the 
letters  printed  by  Pope.  We  see  him  vain,  trifling, 
ungf-ateful  to  the  memory  of  his  pairon,  making  a 
servile  court  where  he  had  any  interested  views, 
and  meanly  abusive  when  they  were  disappointed  ; 
and,  as  he^ays  (in  his  own  phrase),  flying  in  the  face 
of  mankind,  in  company  with  his  adorer  Pope.  It 
is  pleasant  to  consider,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
good  nature  of  these  very  mortals  they  contemn, 
these  two  superior  beings  were  entitled,  by  their 
birth  and  hereditary  fortune,  to  be  only  a  couple  of 
link-boys.  I  am  of  opinion,  however,  that  their 
friendship  would  have  continued,  though  they  had 
remained  in  the  same  kingdom.  It  had  a  very 
strong  foundation — the  love  of  flattery  on  one  side, 
aiid  the  love  of  money  on  the  other.  Pope  courted 
with  the  utmost  assiduity  all  the  old  men  from 
whom  he  could  hope  a  legacy,  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Lord  Peterborough,  Sir  G.  Kneller,  Lord 
Bolingbroke,  Mr.  Wycherly,  Mr.  Congreve,  Lord 
Harcourt,  &c.,  aiid  I  do  not  doubt  projected  to 
sweep  the  Dean's  whole  inheritance,  if  he  could 
have  persuaded  him  to  throw  up  his  deanery,  and 
come  to  die  in  his  house ;  and  his  general  preach- 
ing against  money  was  meant  to  induce  people,  to 
throw  it  away,  thai  he  might  pick  it  up." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  142—147. 

Some  of  the  following  reflections  will  ap- 
pear prophetic  to  some  people ;  and  we  really 
did  not  expect  to  find  them  under  the  date  of 
1753. 

"The  confounding  of  all  ranks,  and  making  a 
jest  of  order,  has  long  been  growing  in  England  ; 
and  I  perceive,  by  the  books  you  sent  me,  has  made 
a  very  considerable  progress.  The  heroes  and 
heroines  of  the  age,  are  cobblers  and  kitchen- 
wenches.  Perhaps  you  will  say  I  should  not  take 
my  ideas  of  the  manners  of  the  times  from  such 
trifling  authors ;  but  it  is  more  truly  to  be  found 
among  them,  than  from  any  historian :  as  they  write 
merely  to  get  money,  they  always  fall  into  the  no- 
tions that  are  most  acceptable  to  the  present  taste. 
It  has  long  been  the  endeavour  of  our  English 
writers,  to  represent  people  of  quality  as  the  vilest 
and  silliest  part  of  the  nation,  being  (generally)  very 
low-born  themselves.  I  am  not  surprised  at  their 
propagating  this  doctrine ;  but  I  am  much  mistaken 
if  this  levelling  principle  does  not,  one  day  or  other, 
break  out  in  fatal  consequences  to  the  public,  as  it 
has  already  done  in  many  private  families." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.  223,  224. 

She  is  not  quite  so  fortunate  in  her  remarks 
on  Dr.  Johnson,  though  the  conclusion  of  the 
extract  is  very  judicious. 

"  The  Rambler  is  certainly  a  strong  misnomer : 
he  always  plods  in  the  beaten  road  of  his  predeces- 
sors, following  the  Spectator  (with  the  same  pace  a 
pack-horse  would  do  a  hunter)  in  the  style  that  is 
proper  to  lengthen  a  paper.  These  writers  may, 
perhaps,  be  of  service  to  the  public,  which  is  saying 
a  great  deal  in  their  favour.  There  are  numbers 
of  both  sexes  who  never  read  any  thing  but  such 
productions;  and  cannot  spare  lime,  from  doing 
nothing,  to  go  through  a  sixpenny  pamphlet.  Such 
gentle  readers  may  be  improved  by  a  tiioral  hint 
which,  though  repeated  over  and  over,  from  gener- 
ation to  generation,  they  never  heard  in  their  lives. 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  the  name  of  this  laborious 
author.  H.  Fielding  has  ^iven  a  true  picture  of 
himself  and  his  first  wife,  in  the  characters  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Booth,  some  compliments  to  his  own 
figure  excepted ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  several  of 
the  incidents  he  mentions  are  real  matters  of  fact. 
I  wonder,  however,  that  he  does  not  perceive  "Tom 
Jones  and  Mr.  Booth  to  be  both  sorry  scuundrels. 
All  this  sort  of  books  have  the  same  fault,  whioli 
1  cannot  easily  oardon,  being  very  mischievous. 


They  place  a  merit  in  extravagant  passions ;  sail 
encourage  young  people  to  hope  for  impossible 
events,  lo  draw  ih6m  out  of  the  misery  they  choose 
to  plunge  themselves  into;  expecting  legacies  from 
unknown  relations,  and  generous  benefactors  lo 
distressed  virtue, — as  much  out  of  nature  as  fairy 
treasures." — Vol.  iv.  pp.  259,  260. 

The  idea  of  the  following  image,  we  be- 
lieve, is  not  quite  new ;  but  jt  is  expressed  in 
a  very  lively  and  striking  manner. 

"  The  world  is  past  its  infancy,  and  will  no  longer 
be  contented  with  spoon-meat.  A  collective  body 
of  men  make  a  gradual  progress  in  understanding, 
like  a  single  individual.  When  I  reflect  on  the  Vast 
increase  of  useful  as  well  as  speculative  knowledge, 
the  last  three  hundred  years  has  produced,  and  thai 
the  peasants  of  this  age  have  more  conveniences 
than  the  first  emperors  of  Rome  had  any  notion  of, 
I  imiigine  we  may  now  be  arrived  at  that  period 
which  answers  to  fifteen.  I  cannot  think  we  are 
older ;  when  I  recollect  the  many  palpable  follies 
which  are  still  (almost)  universally  persisted  in. 
Among  these  I  place  that  of  War — ^as  senseless  as 
the  boxing  of  school-boys;  and  whenever  we  come 
to  man's  estate  (perhaps  a  thousand  years  hence),  I 
do  not  doubt  it  will  appear  as  ridiculous  as  the 
pranks  of  unlucky  lads.  Several  discoveries  will 
then  be  made,  and  several  truths  made  clear,  of 
which  we  have  now  no  more  idea  than  the  ancients 
had  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  or  the  optics  of 
Sir  Isaac  Newton." — Vol.  v.  pp.  15,  16. 

After  observing,  that  in  a  preceding  letter, 
her  Ladyship  declares,  that  "it  is  eleven  years 
since  she  saw  hersqlf  in  a  glass,  being  so  little 
pleased  with  the  figure  she  was  then  begin- 
ning to  make  in  it,"  we  shall  close  these  ex- 
tracts with  the  following  more  favourable  ac- 
count of  her  philosophy. 

"I  no  more  expect  to  arrive  at  the  age  of  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  than  to  that  of  Methusa- 
lem  ;  neither  do  I  desire  it.  I  have  long  thought 
myself  useless  to  the  world.  I  have  seen  one  gene- 
ration pass  away,  and  it  is  gone ;  for  I  think  there 
are  very  few  of  those  left  that  flourished  in  my 
youth.  You  will  perhaps  call  these  melancholy 
reflections ;  but  they  are  not  so.  There  is  a  quiet 
after  the  abandoning  of  pursuits,  something  hke  the 
rest  that  follows  a  laborious  day.  I  tell  you  this 
for  your  comfort.  It  was  formerly  a  terrifying  view 
to  me,  that  I  should  one  day  be  an  old  woman.  I 
now  find  that  nature  has  provided  pleasures  for 
every  slate.  Those  pnly  are  unhappy  who  will 
not  be  contented  with  "what  she  gives,  but  strive  to 
break  through  her  laws,  by  affecting  a  perpetuity 
of  youth, — which  appears  to  me  as  Httle  desirable 
at  present  as  the  babies  do  lo  you,  that  were  the 
delight  of  your  infancy.  I  am  at  the  end  of  my 
paper,  which  shortens  the  sermon." 

Vol.  iv.  pp.314,  315. 

Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Wortley  in  1761, 
Lady  Mary  returned  to  England,  and  died 
there  in  October  1762,  in  the  73d  year  of  her 
age.  From  the  large  extracts  which  we  have 
been  tempted  to  make  from  her  correspond- 
ence, our  readers  will  easily  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  character  and  genius  of  this  ex- 
traordinary woman.  A  little  spoiled  by  flat- 
tery, and  not  altogether  "undebauched  by 
the  world,"  she  seems  to  have  possessed  a 
masculine  solidity  of  understanding,  great 
liveliness  of  fancy,  and  Such  powers  of  ob- 
servation and  discrimination  of  character,  as 
to  give  her  opinions  great  authority  on  allnhe 
ordinary  subjects  of  practical  manners  and 
conduct.     After  her  marriage,  she  seeas  to 
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ts-ve  abandoned  all  idea  of  laborious  or  regu- 
lar study,  and  to  have  been  raised  to  the  sta- 
tion of  a  literary  character  merely  by  her 
•vivacity  and  her  love  of  amusement  and  anec- 
dote. The  great  charm  of  her  letters  is  cer- 
tainly the  extreme  ease  and  facility  with 
■which  every  thing  is  expressed,  the  brevity 
and  rapidity  of  her  representations,  and  the 
elegant  simplicity  of  her  diction.  While  they 
unite  almost  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  style, 
there  is  nothing  of  the  professed  author  in 
them  :  nothing  that  seems  to  have  been  com- 
posed, or  to  have  engaged  the  admiration  of 
the  writer.  She  appears  to  be  quite  uncon- 
scious either  of  merit  or  of  exertion  in  what 
she  is  doing ;  and  never  stops  to  bring  out  a 
thought,  or  to  turn  an  expression,  with  the 
cunning  of  a  practised  rhetorician.  The  let- 
ters from  Turkey  will  probably  continue  to  be 
more  universally  read  than  any  of  those  that 
are  now  given  for  the  first  time  to  the  public: 
because  the  subject  commands  a  wider  and 
more  permanent  interest,  than  the  personali- 
ties and  unconnected  remarks  with  which  -the 
rest  of  the  correspondence  is  filled.  At  the 
same  time,  the  love  of  scandal  and  of  private 
history  is  so  great,  that  these  letters  will  be 
highly  relished,  as  long  as  the  names  they 
contain  are  remembered ; — and  then  they 
will  become  curious  and  interesting,  as  ex- 
hibiting a  truer  picture  of  the  manners  and 
fashions  of  the  time,  than  is  to  be  found  in 
most  other  publications. 

The  Fifth  Volume  contains  also  her  Lady- 
ship's poems,  and  two  or  three  trifling  papers 
that  are  entitled  her  Essays.     Poetry,  at  least 


the  polite  and  witty  sort  of  poetry  which  Lady 
Mary  has  attempted,  is  much  more  of  an  art 
than  prose-writing.  We  are  trained  to  the 
latter,  by  the  conversation  of  good  society; 
but  the  former  seems  always  to  require  a  good 
deal  of  patient  labour  and  application.  This 
her  Ladyship  appears  to  have  disdained ;  and 
accordingly,  her  poetry,  though  abounding  in 
lively  conceptions,  is  already  consigned  to 
that  oblivion  in  which  mediocrity  is  destined, 
by  an  irrevocable  sentence,  to  slumber  till 
the  end  of  the  world.  The  Essays  are  ex- 
tremely insignificant,  and  have  no  other  merit, 
that  we  can  discover,  but  that  they  are  very 
few  and  very  short. 

Of  Lady  Mary's  friendship  and  subsequent 
rupture  with  Pope,  we  have  hot  thought  it 
necessary  to  say  any  thing ;  both  because  we 
are  of  opinion  that  no  new  lights  are  thrown 
upon  it  by  this  publication,  and  because  we 
have  no  desire  to  awaken  forgotten  scandals 
by  so  idle  a  controversy.  Pope  was  undoubt- 
edly a  flatterer,  and  was  undoubtedly  suffi- 
ciently irritable  and  vindictive ;  but  whether 
his  rancour  was  stimulated,  upon  this  occa- 
sion, by  any  thing  but  caprice  or  jealousy, 
and  whether  he  was  the  inventor  or  the  echo 
of  the  imputations  to  which  he  has  given  no- 
toriety, we  do  not  pretend  to  determine.  Lady 
Mary's  character  was  certainly  deficient  in 
that  cautious  delicacy  which  is  the  best  guar- 
dian of  female  reputation  ;  and  there -seems  to 
have  been  in  her  conduct  something  of  that 
intrepidity  which  naturally  gives  rise  to  mis- 
construction, by  setting  at  defiance  the  maxims 
of  ordinary  discretion. 


(iHas,   1S20.) 

The  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  John  Philpot  Curran,  late  Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland. 
Byhis  Son,  William  Henry  CuRRAN,  Barrister-at-law.  8vo.  2vols.  pp.970.  London:  1819. 


This  is  really  a  very  good  book ;  and  not 
less  instructive  in  its  moral,  and  general  scope, 
than  curious  and  interesting  in  its  details.  It 
is  a  mixture  of  Biography  and  History— and 
avoids  the  besetting  sins  of  both  species  of 
composition— neither  exalting  the  hero  of  the 
felography  into  an  idol,  nor  deforming  the  his- 
tory of  a  most  agitated  period  with  any  spirit 
of  violence  or  exaggeration.  It  is  written,  on 
the  contrary,  as  it  appears  to  us,  with  singular 
impartiality  and  temper— and  the  style  is  not 
less  remarkable  than  the  sentiments:  For 
though  it  is  generally  elegant  and  spirited,  it 
is  without  any  of  those  peculiarities  w-hich  the 
age,  the  parentage,  and  the  country  of  the  au- 
thor, would  lead  us  to  expect  :-And  we  may 
say,  indeed,  of  the  whole  work,  looking  both 
to  the  matter  and  the  manner,  that  it  has  no 
defects  from  which  it  could  be  gathered  that 
it  was  written  either  by  a  Young  man— or  an 
Irishman-or  by  the  Son  of  the  person  whose 
history  it  professes  to  record— though  it  has 
attrdctions  which  probably  could  not  hive 


existed  under  any  other  conditions.  The  dis- 
tracting periods  of  Irish  story  are  still  almost 
too  recent  to  be  fairly  delineated — and  no 
Irishman,  old  enough  to  have  taken  a  part  in 
the  transactions  of  178Q  or  1798,  could  weU 
be  trusted  as  their  historian — while  no  one 
but  a  native,  and  of  the  blood  of  some  of  the 
chief  actors,  could  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  their  motives  and  characters,  to  commu- 
nicate that  life  and, interest  to  the  details 
which  shine  out  in  so  many  passages  of  the 
volumes  before  us.  The  incidental  light  which 
they  throw  upon  the  national  character  and 
state  of  society  in  Ireland,  and  the  continual 
illustrations  they  afford  of  their  diversity  from 
our  own,,is  perhaps  of  more  value  than  the 
particular  facts  from  which  it  results ;,,  and 
stamp  upon  the  work  the  same  peculiar  at- 
traction which  we  formerly  ascribed  to  Mr. 
Hardy's  life  of  Lord  Charlemont. 

To  qualify  this  extraordinary  praise,  we 
must  add,  that  the  limits  of  the  private  and 
the  public  story  are  not  very  well  observed. 
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nor  the  scale  of  the  work  very  correctly  regu- 
lated as  to  either ;  so  that  we  have  alternately 
too  much  and  too  little  of  both: — that  the 
style  is  rather  wordy  and  diffuse,  and  the  ex- 
tracts and  citations  too  copious ;  so  that,  on  the 
whole,  the  book,  like  some  others,  would  be 
improved  by  being  reduced  to  little  more  than 
half  its  present  size — a  circumstance  which 
makes  it  only  the  more  necessary  that  we 
should  endeavour  to  make  a  manageable  ab- 
stract of  it,  for  the  use  of  less  patient  readers. 

Mr.  Curran's  parentage  and  early  life  are 
now  of  no  great  consequence.  He  was  born, 
however,  of  respectable  parents,  and  received 
a  careful  and  regular  education.  He  was  a 
little  wild  at  college ;  but  left  it  with  the  char- 
acter of  an  excellent  scholar,  and  was  univer- 
sally popular  among  his  associates,  not  less 
for  his  amiable  temper  than  his  inexhaustible 
vivacity.  He  wrote  baddish  verses  at  this 
time,  and  exercised  himself  in  theological  dis- 
courses: for  his  first  destination  was  for  the 
Church ;  and  he  afterwards  took  to  the  Law, 
very  much  to  his  mother's  disappointment  and 
mortification— who  was  never  reconciled  to 
the  change — and  used,  even  in  the  meridian 
of  his  fame,  to  lament  what  a  mighty  preacher 
had  been  lost  to  the  world, — and  to  exclaim, 
that,  but  for  his  versatility,  she  might  have 
died  the  mother  of  a  Bishop  !  It  was  better 
as  it  was.  Unquestionably  he  might  have 
been  a  very  great  preacher;  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  been  a  good  parish 
priest,  or  even  an  exemplary  bishop. 

Irish  lawyers  are  obliged  to  keep  their 
terms  in  London  ;  and,  for  the  poorer  part  of 
them,  it  seems  to  be  but  a  dull  and  melan- 
choly noviciate.  Some  of  his  early  letters, 
with  which  we  are  here  presented,  give  rather 
an  amiable  and  interesting  picture  of  young 
Curran's  feelingsin  this  situation — separated 
at  once  from  all  his  youthful  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, and  left  without  money  or  recommend- 
ation in  the  busy  crowds  of  a  colder  and  more 
venal  people.  During  the  three  years  he 
passed  in  the  metropolis,  he  seems  to  have 
entered  into  no  society,  and  never  to  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  single  distinguished 
individual.  He  saw  Garrick  on  the  stage,  and 
Lord  Mansfield  on  the  bench;  and  this  ex- 
hausts his  list  of  illustrious  men  in  London. 
His  only  associates  seem  to  have  been  a  few 
of  his  countrymen,  as  poor  and  forlorn  as  him- 
self. Yet  the  life  they  lived  seems  to  have 
been  virtuous  and  honourable.  They  con- 
tracted no  debts,  and  committed  nO  excesses. 

Curran  himself  rosevearly,  and  read  dili- 
gently till  dinner;  and,  in  the  evening,  he 
usually  went,  as  much  for  improvement  as 
relaxation,  to  a  sixpenny  debating  club.  For 
a  long  time,  however,  he  was  too  nervous  and 
timid  to  act  any  other  part  than  that  of  an  au- 
ditor, and  did  not  find  even  the  germ  of  that 
singular  talent  which  was  afterwards  improved 
to  such  a  height,  till  it  was  struck  out  as  it 
were  by  an  accidental  collision  in  this  obscure 
arena.  There  is  a  long  account  of  this  in  the 
Dook  before  us,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  re- 
Deatndly  given  by  Mr.  C.  himself— but  in  a 
style  which  we  caimot  conscientiously  ap- 


plaud. We  suspect,  indeed,  from  various 
passages  in  these  volumes,  that  the  Irish 
standard  of  good  conversation  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  the  English ;  and  that  a  tone  of 
exhibition  and  effect  is  still  tolerated  in  that 
country,  which  could  not  be  long  endured  in 
good  society  in  this.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  colloquial  anecdotes  in  this  work,  confirm 
us  in  this  belief — and  nothing  more  than  the 
encomium  bestowed  on  Mr.  Curran's  own  con- 
versation, as  abounding  in  "those  magical 
transitions  from  the  most  comic  tarns  of 
thought  to  the  deepest  pathos,  and  for  ever 
bringing  a  tear,  into  the  eye  before  the  smile 
was  off  the  lip."  In  this  more  frigid  and  fas- 
tidious country,  we  really  have  no  idea  of  a 
man  talking  pathetically  in  good  company, — 
and  still  less  of  good  company  sitting  and  cry- 
ing to  him.  Nay,  it  is  not  even  very  conso- 
nant with  our  notions,  that  a  gentleman  should 
be  "most  comical." 

As  to  the  taste  and  character  of  Mr.  Cur- 
ran's oratory,  we  may  have  occasion  to  say  a 
word  or  two  hereafter. — At  present,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remark,  that  besides  the  public 
exercitations  now  alluded  to,  he  appears  to 
have  gone  through  the  most  persevering  and 
laborious  processes  of  private  study,  with  a 
view  to  its  improvement — not  only  accustom- 
ing himself  to  debate  imaginary  cases  alone, 
with  the  most  anxious  attention,  but  "  reciting 
perpetually  before  a  mirror,"  to  acquire  a 
graceful  gesticulation !  and  studiously  imita- 
ting the  tone  and  manner  of  the  most  cele- 
brated speakers.  The  authors  from  whom  he 
chiefly  borrowed  the  matter  of  these  solitary 
declamations  were  Junius  and  Lord  Bohng- 
broke — and  the  poet  he  most  passionately 
admired  was  Thomson.  He  also  used  to 
declaim  occasionally  from  Milton — but,  in  his 
maturer  age,  came  to  think  less  highly  of  that 
great  poet.  One  of  his  favourite  exercises 
was  the  funeral  oration  of  Antony  over  the 
body  of  CEEsar,  as  it  is  given  by  Shakespeare; 
the  frequent  recitation  of  which  he  used  to 
recommend  to  his  young  friends  at  the  Bar,  to 
the  latest  period  of  his  life. 

He  was  called  to  the  Bar  in  1775,  in  his 
twenty-fifth  year — having  rather  imprudently 
married  two  years  before — and  very  soon  at- 
tained to  independence  and  distinction.  There 
is  a  very  clever  little  disquisition  introduced 
here  by  the  author,  on  the  very  different,  and 
almost  opposite  taste  in  eloquence  which  has 
prevailed  at  the  Bar  of  England  and  Ireland 
respectively; — the  one  being  in  general  cold 
and  correct,  unimpassioned and  technical;  the 
other  discursive,  rhetorical,  and  embellished 
or  encumbered,  with  flights  of  fancy  and  ap- 
peals to  the  passions.  These  peculiarities  the 
author  imputes  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  the 
national  character  and  general  temperament 
of  the  two  races,  and  to  the  unsubdued  and 
unrectified  prevalence  of  all  that  is  character- 
istic of  their  country  in  those  classes  out  of 
which  the  Juries  of  Ireland  are  usually  se- 
lected. He  ascribes  them  also,  in  part,  to  the 
circumstance  of  almost  all  the  barristers  of 
distinction  having  Tseen  introduced,  very  early 
in  life,  to  the  fierce  and  tumultuary  arena  of 
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the  Irish  House  of  Commons — the  Government 
being  naturally  desirous  of  recruiting  their 
ranks  with  as  many  efficient  combatants  as 
possible  froni  persons  residing  in  the  metropo- 
lis'—and  Opposition  looking,  of  course,  to  the 
same  great  seminary  for  the  antagonists  with 
whom  these  were  to  be  confronted. 

We  cannot  say  that  either  of  these  solutions 
is  to  us  very  satisfactory.     There  was  heat 
enough  certainly,  and  to  spare,  in  the  Irish 
Parliament ;  but  the  barristers  who  came  there 
had  generally  kindled  with  their  own  fire, 
before  repairing  to  that  fountain.     They  had 
formed   their  manner,  in  short,  and   d.istin- 
guished  themselves  by  their  ardour,  before 
they  were  invited  to  display  it  in  that  assem- 
bly ; — and  it  would  be  quite  as  plausible  to 
refer  the  intemperate  warmth  of  the  Parlia- 
mentary debates  to  the  infusion  of  hot-headed 
gladiators  from  the  Bar,  as  to  ascribe  the  gen- 
eral over-zeal  of  the  profession  to  the  fever 
some  of  them  might  have   caught  in    the 
Senate.     In  England,  we  believe,  this  effect 
has  never  been  observed — and  in  Ireland  it 
has  outlived  its  supposed  causes — the  Bar  of 
that  country  being  still  (we  understand)as  rhe- 
torical and  inipassioned  as  ever,  though  its  leg- 
islature has  long  ceased  to  have  an  existence. 
As  to   the   effects    of   temperament    and 
national  character,  we  confess  we  are  still 
more  sceptical — at  least  when  considered  as 
the  main  causes  of  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion.    Professional  peculiarities,  in  short,  we 
are  persuaded,  are  to  be  referred  much  more 
to  the  circumstances  of  the  JDrofession,  than 
to  the  national  character  of  those  who  exer- 
cise it;  and  the  more  redundant  elbquence  of 
the  Irish  bar,  is  better  explained,  probably,  by 
the  smaller  quantity  of  business  in  their  courts, 
than  by  the  greater  vivacity  of  their  fancy,  or 
the  warmth  of  their  hearts.  -  We  in  Scotland 
have  also  a  forensic  eloquence  of  our  own- 
more  speculative,  discursive,  and  ambitious 
than  that  of  England— but  less  poetical  and 
passionate  than  that  of  Ireland ;  and  the  pe- 
culiarity might  be  plausibly  ascribed,  here 
also,  to  the  imputed  character  of  the  nation, 
as  distinguished  for  logical  acuteness  and  in- 
trepid questioning  of  authority,  rather  than  for 
richness  of  imagination,  or  promptitude  ol 

We"  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to 
deny  the  existence  or  the  operation  of  these 
causes-but  we  think  the  effect  is  produced 
chiefly  by  others  of  a  more  vulgar  description. 
The  small  number  of  Courts  and  Judges  m 
Kngland— compared  to  it_s  great  wealth,  popu- 
lation, and  business-has  inade  brevity  and 
-  despatch  not  only  important  but  mdispensable 
qualifications  in  an  advocate  m  great  practice, 
Isince  it  would  be  physically  mpossible 
either  for  him  or  for  the  Courts  to  get  through 
their  business  without  them.  All  mere  orna- 
mental speaking,  therefore,  is  not  only  severely 
^soountenanceS,  but  absolutely  debarred ; 
and  the  most  technical,  direct,  fd  'i^thorita- 
rive  views  of  the  case  alone  can  be  listened  to 


countries  have  consequently  given  way  to  that 
universal  love  of  long-speaking,  which,  we 
verily  believe,  never  can  be  repressed  by  any 
thing  but  the  absolute  impossibility  of  indulg- 
ing it : — while  their  prolixity  has  taken  a  dif- 
ferent character,  not  so  much  from  the  tem- 
perament of  the  speakers,  as  from  the  difference 
of  the  audiences  they  have  generally  had  to 
address.  In  Ireland,  the  greater  part  of  their 
tediousness  is  bestowed  on  Juries — and  their 
vein  consequently  has  been  more  popular. 
With  us  in  Scotland  the  advocate  has  to  speak 
chiefly  to  the  Judges— and  naturally  endeav- 
ours, therefore,  to  make  that  impression  by 
subtlety,  or  compass  of  reasoning,  which  he 
would  in  vain  attempt,  either  by  pathos,  po- 
etry, or  jocularity. — Professional  speakers,  in 
short,  we  are  persuaded,  will  always  speak 
as  long  as  they  can  be  listened  to. — The  quan- 
tity of  their  eloquence,  therefore,  will  depend 
on  the  time  that  can  be  afforded  for  its  display 
— and  its  quality,  on  the  nature  of  the  audienoa 
to  which  it  is  addressed. 

But  though  we  cannot  admit  that  the  causes 
assigned  by  this  author  are  the  main  or  fun- 
damental causes  of  the  peculiarity  of  Irish 
oratory,  we  are  far  from  denying  that  there  is 
much  in  it  of  a  national  character,  and  indi- 
cating something  extraordinary  either  in  the 
temper  of  the  people,  or  in  the  state  of  society 
among  them.  There  is,  in  particular,  a  much 
greater  Irascibility ;  with  its  usua,l  concomi- 
tants of  coarseness  and  personality, — and  a 
much  more  Theatrical  tone,  or  a  taste  for 
forced  and  exaggerated  sentiments,  thail  would 
be  tolerated  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  Of 
the  former  attribute,  the  continual,  and,  we 
must  say,  most  indecent  altercations  that  are 
recorded  in  these  volumes  between  the  Bench 
and  the  Bar,  are  certainly  the  most  flagrant 
and  offensive' examples.  In  some  cases  the 
Judges  were  perhaps  the  aggressors — but  the 
violence  and  indecorum  is  almost  wholly  on 
the  side  of  the  Counsel ;  and  the  excess  and 
intemperance  of  their  replies  generally  goes 
far  beyond  any  thing  for  which  an  apology 
can  be  found  in  the  provocation  that  had  been 
given.  A  very  striking  instance  occurs  in  an 
eariy  part  of  Mr.  Curran's  history,  where  he 
is  said  to  have  observed,  upon  an  opinion  de- 
livered by  Judge  Robinson,  "that  he  had 
never  met  with  the  law  as,  laid  down  by  his 
Lordship  in  any  book  in  his  library;"  and, 
upon  his  Lordship  rejoining,  somewhat  scorn- 
fully, ''that  he  suspected  his  library  was  very 
small,"  the  offended  barrister,  in  allu.sion  to 
the  known  fact  of  the  Judge  having  recent- 
ly published  some  anonymous  pamphlets, 
thought  fit  to  reply,  that  "his  library  might 
be  small,  but  he  thanked  Heaven  that,  among^ 
his  books,  there  were  none  of  the  wretched 
productions  of  the  frantic  pamphleteers  of  the 
day.  I  find  it  more  instructive,  my  lord,  to 
study  good  works  than  to  compose  bad  ones '. 
My  books  may  be  few,  but  the  title-pages 
give  me  the  writers'  names— my  shelf  is  not 
disgraced  by  any  of  such  rank  absurdity  that 
.I,,.;,  „«.,.„  »„thnrR  are  ashamed  to  own  them." 


But  judicial  t!me  to  use  f ^^^X^hherTn   'c^U^J  ''^?::2i::cZ^!''^^e.  he  wa. 
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teristic  impetuosity,  the  presiding  Judge  hav- 
ing called  to  the  Sheriff  to  be  ready  to  take 
into  custody  any  one  who  should  disturb  the 
decorum  of  the  Court,  the  sensitive  counsellor 
at  once  applying  the  notice  to  himself,  is  re- 
ported to  have  broken  out  into  the  following 
incredible  apostrophe — "Do,  Mr.  Sheriff,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Curran,  "go  and  get  ready  my  dun- 
geon !  Prepare  a  bed  of  straw  for  me ;  and 
upon  that  bed  I  shall  to-night  repose  with  more 
tranquillity  than  I  should  enjoy  were  I  sitting 
upon  that  bench,  with  a  consciousness  that  I 
disgraced  it  '.'■ — Even  his  reply  to  Lord  Clare, 
when  interrupted  by  him  in  an  arg-ument  be- 
fore the  Privy  Council,  seems  to  us  much  more 
petulant  than  severe.  His  Lordship,  it  seems, 
had  admonished  him  that  he  was  wandering 
from  the  question-;  and  Mr.  C.  after  some 
general  observations,  replied,  "I  am  aware, 
my  lords,  that  truth  is  to  be  sought  only  by 
slow  and  painful  progress:  I  know  also  that 
error  is  in  its  nature  iiippant  and  compendious; 
it  hops  with  airy  and  fastidious  levity  over 
proofs  and  arguments,  and  perchep  upon  as- 
sertion, which  it  calls  conclusion." — To  Lord 
Clare,  however,  Mr.  C.  had  every  possible 
temptation  to  be  intractable  and  impertinent. 
But  even  to  his  best  friends,  when  placed  on 
the  seat  of  judgment,  he  could  not  always 
forbear  a  similar  petulance.  Lord  Avonmore 
was  always  most  kind  and  indulgent  to  him — 
but  he  too  was  sometimes  in  the  habit,  it 
seems,  of  checking  his  wanderings,  and  some- 
times of  too  impatiently  anticipating  his  con- 
clusions. Upon  one  of  these  occasions,  and 
in  the  middle  of  a  solemn  argument,  we  are 
called  on  to  admire  the  following  piece  of 
vulgar  and  farcical  stupidity,  as  a  specimen 
of  Mr.  C's  most  judicious  pleasantry : — 

"  'Perhaps,  my  lord,  I  am  straying;  but  you 
must  impute  it  to  the  extreme  agita!ion  of  my  mind. 
I  have  just  witnessed  so  dreadful  a  circumstance, 
that  ray  imagination  has  not  yet  recovered  from  the 
shock.' — His  lordship  was  now  all  attention. — '  On 
my  way  to  court,  my  lord,  as  I  passed  by  one  of 
the  markets,  I  observed  a  butciier  proceeding  to 
slaughter  a  calf.  Just  as  his  hand  was  raised,  a 
lovely  little  child  approached  him  unperceived,  and, 
terrible  to  relate — I  still  seethe  Hfe-blood  gushing 
out — the  poor  child's  bosom  was  under  his  hand, 

when  he  plunged  his  knife  into — into' '  Into  the 

bosom  of  the  child  ! '  cripd  out  the  judge,  with  much 
emotion — '  into  the  neck  of  the  calf,  my  lord;  but 
your  lordship  sometimes  anticipates!'  " 

But  this  is  not  quite  fair. — There  is  no  more 
such  nonsense  in  the  book — nor  any  other 
Iricism  so  discreditable  to  the  taste  either  of 
its  hero  or  its  author.  There  are  plenty  of 
traits,  however,  that  -  make  one  blush  for  the 
degradation,  and  shudder  at  the  government 
of  that  magnificent  country.— One  of  the  most 
striking  is  supplied  by  an  event  in  the  early 
part  of  Mr.  C's  professional  history,  and  one 
to  which  he  is  here  said  to  have  been  indebted, 
for  his  finst  celebrity.  A  nobleman  of  great 
weight  and  influence  in  the  country — we 
gladly  suppress  his  name,  though  it  is  given 
in  the  book— had  a  mistress,  whose  brother 
being  a  Catholic,  had,  for  some  offence,  been 
sentenced  to  ecclesiastical  penance^and  the 
young  woman  solicited  her  keeper  to  use  his 


influence  with  the  priest  to  obtain  a  remission 
His  Lordship  went  accordingly  to  the  cabin 
of  the  aged  pastor,  who  came  bareheaded  to 
the  door  with  his  missal  in  his  hand ;  and  q.f. 
ter  hearing  the  application,  respectfully  an- 
swered, that  the  sentence  having  been  imposed 
by  the  Bishop,  could  only  be  relaxed  by  the 
same  authority — and  that  he  had  no  right  or 
power  to  interfere  with  it.  The  noble  medi- 
ator, on  this  struck  the  old  man !  and  drove 
him  with  repeated  blows  from  his  presence. 
The  priest  then  brought  his  action  of  damageb 
— but  for  a  long  time  could  find  no  advocate' 
hardy  enough  to  undertake  his  cause  !^-and 
when  young  Curran  at  last  made  offer  of  his 
services,  he  was  blamed  and  pitied  by  all  his 
prudent  friends  for  his  romantic  and  Quixotic 
rashness. 

These  facts  speak  volumes  as  to  the  utter 
perversion  of  moral  feeling  that  is  produced 
by  unjust  laws,  and  the  habits  to  which  they 
give  rise.  No  nation  is  so  brave  or  so  generous 
as  the  Irish, — and  yet  an  Irish  nobleman  could 
be  guilty  of  the  brutality  of  striking  an  aged 
Ecclesiastic  without  derogating  from  his  dig- 
nity or  honour. — No  body  of  men  could  be 
more  intrepid-  and  gallant  than  the  leaders  of. 
the  Irish  bar;  and  yet  it  was  thought  too 
daring  and  presumptuous  for  any  of  them  to 
assist  the  sufferer  in  obtaining  redress  for  an 
outrage  like  this.  In  England,  those  things 
are  inconceivable :  But  the  readers  of  Irish 
history  are  aware,  that  where  the  question 
was  between  Peer  and  Peasant — and  stU!  more 
when  it  was  between  Protestant  and  Catholic 
— the  barristers  had  cause  for  apprehension. 
It  was  but  about  forty  years  before,  that  upon 
a  Catholic  bringing  an  action  for  the  recovery 
of  his  confiscated  estates,  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  publicly  voted  a  resolution,  ''  that 
all  barristers,  solicitors,  attorneys,  and  proctors 
who  should  be  concemed  for  him,  should  be 
considered  as  public  enemies  !"  This  was  in 
1735.  In  1780,  however,  Mr.  C.  found  the 
service  not  quite  so  dangerous;  and  by  great 
eloquence  and  exertion  extorted  a  reluctant 
verdict,  and  thirty  guineas  of  damages,  from 
a  Protestant  Jury.  The  sequel  of  the  affair 
was  not  less  characteristic.  In  ihe  first  place, 
it  involved  the  advocate  in  a, duel  with  a  wit- 
ness whom  he  had  rather  outrageously  abused 
— and,  in  the  next  place,  it  was  thought  suffi- 
cient to  justify  a  public  notification  to  him,  on 
the  part  of  the  noble  defendant,  that  his  au- 
dacity should  be  punished  by  excluding  him 
from^  all  professional  employment  wherever 
his  influence  could  e.xtend.  The  insolence 
of  such  a  communication  might  well  have 
warranted  a  warlike  reply :  But  Mr.  C.  ex 
pressed  his  contempt  in  a  gayer,  and  not  less 
effectual  manner.  Pretending  to  misunder- 
stand the  tenor  of  the  message,  he  answered 
aloud,  in  the  hearing  of  his  friends,  "  My  good 
sir,  you  may  tell  his  lordship,  that  it  is  in  vaiii 
for  him  to  be  proposing  terms  of  acconimoda- 
tion  ;  for  after  what  has  happened,  I  protest  I 
think,  while  I  live,  I  <never  can  hold  a  brief 
for  him  or  one  of  his  family.'!  The  threat, 
indeed,  proved  as  impotent  as  it' was  pitiful ; 
for  the   spirit  and    talent  which   the   young 
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rank,  of  hT=        f  dl«""guished  place  in  thi 
ranKs  ot  his  profession  * 

We  turn   gladly,  and   at  once,  from   this 

daulUso  H^V'^  K^^'l-"""  ^^'1^^  perrfianent 
fhpTJ  fnl?  ^^^"^"S^'l''     TheSengeance  of 
the  law  followed  the  havoc  of  the  sword- 
anc  here-again  we  meet  Mr.  C.  iri  his  strength 
and  h,s  glory      But  we  pass  gladly  over  thfse 
melancholy  tmis:  in  wLichle  are  far  from 
insinuating,  that  there  was  any  reprehensible 
severity  on  the  part  of  the  Governifient.  When 
matters  had  conie  that  length,  they  had  but 
one  duty  before  them-and  they  seetn  to  have 
discharged  it  (if  we  except  one  or  two  pos- 
thumous attainders)  with  mercy  as  well  as 
tairnpss :  for  after  a  certain  number  of  victims 
had  been  selected,  an  arrangement  was  made 
with  the  rest  of  the  state  prisoners,  under 
which  they  were  allowed  to  expatriate  them- 
selves for  life.     It  would  be  improper,  how- 
ever, to  leave  the  subject,  without  offering 
our  tribute  of  respect  and  admiration  to  the 
,  singular  courage,  fidelity,  and  humanity,  with 
which  Mr.  C.  persisted,  throughout  these  ago- 
nising scenes,  in  doing  his  duty  to  the  unfor- 
tunate prisoners,  and  watching  over  the  ad- 
ministration of  that  law,  from  the  spectacle  of 
whose  vengeance  there  vi-as  so  many  teihpta- 
tions  to  withdraw.     This  painful  and  heroic 
task  he  undertook— and  never  blenched  from 
its  fulfilment,  in  spite  of  the  toil  and  disg-ust, 
and  the  obloquy  and  personal  hazard,  to  which 
it  continually  exposed  him.     In  that  inflamed 
state  of  the  public  mind,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that  the  -advocate  M'as  fre,quently  con- 
founded with  the  client ;  and  that,  besides  the 
murderous  vengeance  of  the  profligate  inform- 
ers he  had  so  often  to  denounce,  he  had  to 
encounter  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  all 
those  who  chose  to  look  on  the  defender  of 
traitors  as  their  associate.     Instead  of  being 
cheered,  therefore,  as  formerly,  by  the  ap- 
plauses of  his  auditors,  he  was  often  obliged  to 
submit  to  their  afigry  interruptions ;  and  was 
actually  menanced  mOre  than   once,   in, .the 
open  court,  by  the  clashing  arms  and  indig- 
nant menaces  of  the  military  spectators.     He 
had  excessive  numbers  of  soldiers,  too^  billet- 
ted  on  him,  and  was  in  many  other  ways  oxt 
posed  to  loss  and  vexation  :  But  he  bore  it  all, 
with  the  courage  of  his  country,  and  the  dig- 
nity due  to  his  profession — and  consoled  him- 

*  The  areater  part  of  what  follows  in  the  original 
paper  is  now  omitted  ;  as  touching  on  points  iii  the 
modern  history  of  Ireland  which  hSs  been  snfficierii- 
ly  discussed  under  preceding  ^titles.  I  retain  only 
what  relates  to  Mr.  Curran  pe'rsonally  ;  or  to  those 
peculiarities  in  his  eloquence  which  refer  rather  to 
his  conntry  than  to  the  individual :  though,  or  the 
sake  chiefly  of  connection,  I  have  made  one  allnsion 
to  the  sad  aftd  most  touching  Judicial  Tragedv 
which  followed  up  the  deplorable  Field  scenes  of 
the  rebellion  of  1798.  ,      ,       i       l 

t  The  extinction  df  the  rebellion— by  the  siaugh- 
ter  of  fifty  thousand  of  the,in.=urgents,  and  upwards 
of  twenty  thousand, of  the  soldiery  and  their  adhe- 
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self  for  the  vulgar  calumnies  of  an  infuriated 
taction,  in  the  friendship  and  society  of  such 
men  as  Lords  Moira,  Charlemont,  and  Kilwar- 
''^"— Grrattan.  Ponsonby,  and  Flood. 

The  incorporating  union  of  1800  is  said  to 
have  filled  Mr.  C.  with  incurable  despondency 
as  to  the  fate  of  his  country.  We  have  great 
mdulgence  for  this  feeling— but  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  it.  The  Irish  parliament 
"'^f  a  nuisance  that  desei-ved  to  be  abated— 
and  the  British  legislatute,  with  all  its  parti- 
alities, and  its  still  more  ^blaraable  neglects, 
may  be  presumed,  we  think,  to  be  more  ac- 
cessible (0  reason,  to  justice,  and  to  shame, 
than  the  body  which  it  superseded.  Mr  C 
was  not  in  Parliament  when  that  great  mea- 
sure yv-as  adopted.  But,  in  the  course  of  that 
year,  he  delivered  a  very  able  argument  in 
the  case  of  Napper  Tandy,  of  which  the' only 
pubhshed  report  is  to  be  found  in  the  volumes 
before  us.  Iir  1802,  he  made  his  famous 
speech  m  Hevey's  case,  against  Mr.  Sirr,  the 
town-major  of  Dublin  ;  which  aflbrds  a  strong 
picture  Of  the  revolting  and  atrocious  barbari- 
ties  which  are  necessarily  perpetrated,  when 
the  solemn  tribunals  are  silenced,  and  inferior 
agents  intrusted  with  arbitrary  power.  The 
speech,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  and  instructive  in  the  published  vo- 
lume, which  we  noticed  in  our  thirteenth  vo- 
lume. During  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Mr.  C. 
made  a  short  excursion  to  France,  and  was  by 
no  means  delighted  with  what  he  saw  there. 
In  a  letter  to  Jiis  son  from  Paris,  in  October 
1802;  he  says,— 

"  I  am  glad  I  have  come  here.  I  entertained 
many  idea^  of  it,  which  I  have  entirely  given  up,  or 
very  much  indeed^allered.  Never  was  there  a  scene 
that  could  furnish  mbre  to  the  weeping  or  the  grin- 
ning philosopher ;  they  well  might  agree  that  hu- 
man affairs  were  a  sad  joke.  I  see  it  every  where, 
and  in  everything.  The  wheel  has  run  a  complete 
round  ;  only  changed  some  spokes  and  a  few  '  fel- 
lows,' very  httle  for  the  better,  but  ihe  axle  cer- 
tainly has  not  rusted  ;  nor  do  I  see  any  likelihood 
of  its  rusting.  At  present  all  is  quiet,  except  the 
tongue, — thanks  to  those  invaluable  protectors  of 
peace,  the  army !  !'' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  207. 

The  public  life  of  Mr.  C.  was  now  drawing 
to  a  close.     He  distinguished  himself  in  1804 
in  the  Marquis  of  Headfort's  case,  and  in  that 
of  Judge  Johnson  in  1805  :  But,  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Whigs  to  office  in  1806,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  situation  of  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  and  never  afterwards  made  any  public 
appearance.     He  was  not  satisfied  with  this 
appointment ;  and  took  no  pains  to  conceal  his 
dis.satisfaction.    His  temper,  perhaps,  was  by 
this  time  somewhat  soured  by  ill  health ;  and 
his  notion  of  his  own  importance  exaggerated 
by  the  flattery  of  which  he  had  long  been  the 
daily  object.     Perhaps,  too,  the  sudden  ■with- 
drawing of,  those  tasks  and  excitements,  to 
which  he  had  been  so  long  accustomed,  co- 
operating with  the  langTior  of, declining  age, 
may.haiVe  affe'cted  his  views  of  his  own  situa- 
tion; But  it   certainly  appears   tha,t,  he  was 
never  very  gay  or  good-humoured  after  his 
promotion — and  passed  but  a  dull  and  peevish 
time  of  it  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In 
1810,  he  went,  for  the  first  time,  to  Scotland; 
3  L 
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and  we  cannot  deny  our  nationality  the  plea- 
sure of  his  honest  testimony.  He  writes  thus 
to  a  friend  soon  after  his  arrival  on  our  shore : — 

"  I  am  greatly  delighted  with  ihia  country.  Yon 
see  no  trace  here  of  the  devil  working  against  the 
wisdom  and  beneficence  of  God,  and  torturing  and 
degrading  his  cieatures.  It  may  seem  the  romanc- 
ing of  travelling;  but  I  am  satisfied  of  the  fact,  tliat 
the  poorest  man  here  has  his  children  taught  to  read 
and  wriie,  and  that  in  every  house  is  found  a  Bible, 
and  in  almost  every  house  a  clock  :  Andvthe  fruits 
of  this  are  manifest  in  the  intelligence  and  manners 
of  all  ranks.  In  Scotland,  what  a  work  have  the 
fnur-and-twenty  letters  to  show  for  themselves!  — 
the  natural  enemies  of  vice,  and  folly,  and  slavery  ; 
the  efreat  sowers,  but  the  still  greater  weeders,  of 
the  human  soil.  Nowhere  can  you  see  here  the 
cringing  hypocrisy  of  dissembled  detestation,  so  in- 
separable from  oppression :  and  as  little  do  you 
meet  the  hard,  and  dull,  and  right-lined  angles  of 
the  southern  visage ;  you  find  the  notion  exact  and 
the  phrase  direct,  with  the  natural  tone  of  the  Scot- 
tish muse. 

"  The  first  night,  at  Ballintray,  the  landlord  at- 
tended us  at  supper;  he  would  do  so,  though  we 
begged  him  not.  We  talked  to  him  of  the  cultiva- 
tion of  potatoes.  I  said,  I  wondered  at  his  taking 
them  in  place  of  hjs  native  food,  oatmeal,  so  much 
ntore  substantial.  His  answer  struck  me-  as  very 
characierisiic  of  the  genius  of  Scotland — frugal, 
tender,  and  picturesque.  *  Sir,'  said  he,  *  we  are 
not  so  much  i'  the  wrong  as  you  think ;  the  tilth  is 
easy,  they  are  swift  i'  the  cooking,  they  take  little 
fuel ;  and  then  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  gude  wife 
wi'  a'  her  bairns  aboot  the  pot,  and  each  wi'  a  po- 
tatoe  in  its  hand.'  " — Vol.  ii.  pp.  254 — 256. 

There  are  various  other  interesting  letters 
in  these  volumes,  and  in  particular  a  long  one 
to  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  in  favour  of  Catholic 
Emancipation ;  but  we  can  no  longer  afford 
room  for  extracts,  and  must  indeed  hurry 
throiigh  our  abstract  of  what  remains  to  be 
noticed  of  his  life.  He  canvassed  the  burgh 
of  Newry  unsuccessfully  in  1812.  Hishealth 
failed  very  much  in  1813;  and  the  year  after, 
he  resigned  his  situation,  and  came  over  to 
London  in  his  way  to  France.  He  seems  at 
DO  tiirie  to  have  had  much  relish  for  English 
society.  In  one  of  his  early  letters,  he  com- 
plains of  '•'the  proud  awkward  sulk"  of  Lon- 
don company,  and  now  he  characterises  it, 
with  still  greater  severity  : — 

"  I  question  if  it  is  much  better  in  Paris.  Here 
the  parade  is  gross, -firid  cold,  and  vulgar;  there  it 
is,  no  doubt,  more  flippant,  and  the  attitude  more 

"graceful;  but  in  either  pl^ce  is  not  Society  equally 
a  tyrant  and  a  slave?  The  jjijdgmetit  despises  it. 
and  the  heart  renounces  it.  We  seek  it  because 
we  are  idle ;  we  are  idle  because  we  are  silly ;  and 
the  natural  remedy  Is  some  sociai  intercourse,  of 
which  a  few  drops  would  restore  ;  -but  we  swallow 

'the  whole  vial,  and  are  sicker  or  the  remedy  than 
we  were  of  the  disease."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  337,  338. 

And  again,  a  little  after,~- 

"  England  is  not  a  place  for  society.  It  is  too 
cold,  too  vain. — without  pride  enough  to  be  hum- 
ble, drowned  in  dull  fantastical  formality,  vulgarized 
by  rank  without  talent,  and  talent  foolishly  recom- 
mending itself  by  weight  rather  than  by  fashion — 
a  perpetual  war  between  the  disappointed  preten- 
sion of  talent  and  the  stupid  overweening  of  affect- 
ed patronage  ;  means  without  enjoymenl,  pursuits 
without  an  object,  and  society  without  conversation 
or  intercourse:  Perhaps  they  manage  this  better  in 
France — a  few  days,  I  think,  will  enable  me  to 
decide."— Vol.  ii.  pp.  345,  346. 


In  France,  nowever,  he  was  not  much  bol- 
ter off — and  returned,  complaining  of  a  coi),- 
stitutional  dejection,  "  for  which  he  could  find 
no  remedy  in  water  or  in  wine."  He  rejoiceK 
in  the  downfall  of  Bonaparte ;  and  is  of  opinioji 
that  the  Revolution  had  thrown  that  country 
a  century  bacK.  in  spring  1817,  he  began  to 
sink  rapidly ;  and  had  a  slight  paralytic  attack 
in  one  of  hil*  hands.  He  proposed  to  try 
another  visit  to,  France;  and  still  complained 
of  the  depression  of  his  spirits: — "he  had  a 
mountain  of  lead  (he  said)  on  his  heart." 
Early  in  October,  he  had  a  very  severe  shock 
of  apoplexy,  and  lingered  till  the  14th,  when 
he  expired  in  his  68th  year, 

There  is  a  very  able  and.  eloquent  chapter 
on  the  character  of  Mr.  Curran's  eloquence — 
encomiastic  of  course,  but  written  with  great 
temper,  talent,  and  discrimination.  Its  charm 
and  its  defects,  the  learned  author  refers  to 
the  state  of  genuine  passion  and  vehement 
emotion  in  which  all  his  best  performances 
were  delivered;  and  speaks  of  its  effects' on 
his  auditors  of  all  descriptions,  in  terms  which 
can  leave  no  doubt  of  its  substantial  excel- 
lence. We  cannot  now  enter  into  these  rhetori- 
cal disquisitions — though  they  are  full  of  in- 
terest and_  instruction  to  the  lovers  of  oratory. 
It  is  more  within  our  province  to  notice,  that 
he  is  here  said  to  have  spoken  extempore  at 
his  first  coming  to  the  Bar;  but  when  his  rising 
reputation  made  him  more  chary  of  his  fame, 
he  tried  for  some  time  to  write  down,  and  com- 
mit to  memory,  the  more  important  parts  of 
hispleadings.  The  result,  however,  was  not  at 
all  encouraging :  and  he  soon  laid  aside  his  pen 
so  entirely,  as  scarcely  even  to  make  any  notes 
in  preparation.  He  meditated  his  subjects, 
however,  when  strolling  in  his  garden,  or  ihore 
frequently  while  idling  over  his  violin  ;  and 
often  prepared,  in  this  way,  those  splendid 
passages  and  groups  of  images  with  which  he 
was  afterwards  to  dazzle  and  enchant  his  ad- 
mirers. The  only  notes  he  made  were  often 
of  the  metaphors  he  proposed  to  employ — and 
these  of  the  utmost  brevity.  For  the  grand 
peroration,  for  example,-  in  H.  Rowan's  case, 
his  notes  were  as  follows: — "Character  of 
Mr.  R.  —  Furnace  —  Rebellion  —  smothered  — 
Stdks — Redeeming  Spirit."  From  such  slight 
hints  he  spoke  fearlessly — and  without  cause 
for  fear.  With  the  help  of  such  a  scanty 
chart,  he  plunged  boldly  into  the  unbuoyed 
channel  of  his  cause;  and  trusted  himself  to 
the  torrent  of  his  own  eloquence,  with  no 
better  guidance  than  such  landmarks  as  these. 
It  almost  invariably  happened,  however,  that 
the  experiment  succeeded;  "that  his  own 
expectations  were  far  exceeded ;  and  that, 
when  his  mind  came  to  be  more  intensely 
heated  by  his  subject,  and  by  that  inspiring 
confidence  which  a  public  audience  seldom 
fails  to  infuse  into  all  who  are  sufficiently 
gifted  to  receive  it,  a  multitude  of  new  ideas 
adding  vigour  or  ornament,  were  given  ofl; 
and  it  also  happened,  that,  in  the  same  pro 
lific  moments,  and  as  their  almost  inevitable 
consequence,  some  crude  and  fantastic  notions 
escaped:  which,  if  they  impeach  their  au- 
thor's taste,  at  least  leave  him  the  merit  of  a 
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splendid  fault,  -#111011  none  but  men,  c;  genius 
can  commit."  (pp.  403,  404.)  The  best  ex- 
planation of  his  success,  and  the  best  apology 
for  his  defects  as  a  speaker,  is  to  be  found,  we 
believe,  in  the  following  candid  passage : — 

"  The  Juries  among  whom  he  was  thrown,  and 
for  whom  he  originally  formed  his  style,  were  not 
•astidious  critics;  ihey  were  more  usually  men 
abounding  in  rude  unpolished  sympathies,  and  who 
were  ready  ta  surrender  the  treasure,  of  which 
they  scarcely  knew  the  value,  to  him  that  offered 
them  the  most  alluring  toys.  Whatever  might  have 
been  his  own  better  taste,  as  an  advocate  he  soon 
discovered,  that  the  surest  way  to  persurde  was  to> 
conciliate  by  amusing  them.  With  them  he  found 
that  his  imagination  might  revel  unrestrained ;  that, 
when  oiice  the  work  of  intoxication  was  begun, 
every  wayward  fancy  and  wild  expression  was  as 
acceptable  and  effecttial  as  the  most  refined  wit; 
and  that  the  favour  which  they  would  have  refused 
to  the  unattractive  reasoner,  or  to  the  too  distant 
and  formal  orator,  they  had  not  the  firmness  to 
withhold,  when  solicited  with  the  gay  persuasive 
familiarity  of  a  companion.  These  careless  or  li- 
centious habits,  encouraged  by  early  applause  and 
victory,  were  never  thrown  aside  ;  and  we  can  ob- 
serve, in  almost  all  his  productions,  no  matter  how 
august  the  audience,  or  how  solemn  the  occasion, 
that  his  mind  is  perpetually  relapsing  into  its  primi- 
tive indulgences." — pp.  412,  413. 

The  learned  author  closes  this  very  able 
and  eloquent  dissertation  with  some  remarks 
upon  what  he  says  is  now  denominated  the 
Irish  school  of  eloquence ;  and  seems  inclined 
to  deny  that  its  profusion  of  iniagery  implies 
any  deficiency,  or  even  negleCf  of  argument. 
ks  we  had  some  share,  we  believe,  in  impo- 
sing this  denomination,  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  feeling  some  little  anxiety  that  it  should 
be  rightly  understood ;  and  beg  leave  there- 
fore to  say,  that  we  are  as  far  as  possible  from 
holding,  that  the  greatest  richness  of  imagery 
necessarily  excludes  close  or  accurate  reason- 
ing; holding,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  fre- 
quently its  most  appropriate  vehicle  and  na- 
tural exponent  —  as  in  Lord  Bacon,  Lord 
Chatham,  and  Jeremy  Taylor.  But  the  elo- 
quence we  wished  to  characterise,  is  that 
where  the  figures  and  ornaments  of  spee6h 
do  interfere  with  its  substantial  object — vyhere 
fancy  is  not  ministrant  but  predominant — 
where  tbe  imagination  is  not  merely' awak- 
ened, but  intoxicated  —  and  either  overlays 
and  obscures  the  sense,  or  frolics  and  gambols 
around  it,  to  the  disturbance  of  its  march, 
and  the  weakening  of  its  array  for  the  con- 
test : — And  of  this  kind,  we  still  humbly  think, 
was  the  eloquence  of  Mr.  Curran. 

His  biographer  says,  indeed,  that  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  call  it  Irish,  because  Swift  and  Gold- 
smith had  none  of  it — ^and  Miltpn  and  Bacon 
and  Chatham  had  much ;  and  moreover,  that 
Burke  and  Grattan  and  Curran  had  each  a 
distinctive  style  of  eloquence,  and  ought  not 
to  be  cla,ssed  together.  How  old  the  style 
may  be  in  Ireland,  we  cannot  undertake  to 
say— though  we  trunk  there  are  traces  of  it 
in  Ossian.  We  would  observe  too,  that,  though 
boTn  in  Ireland,  neither  Swift  nor  Goldsmith 
were  trained  in  the  Irish  school,  or  worked 
for  the  Irish  market;  and  we  have  already 
said,  that  it  is  totally  to  mistake  our  concep- 
tion of  the  style  in  question,  to  ascribe  any 


tincture  of  it  to  such  writers  as  Milton,  Bacon, 
or  Taylor.  There  is  fancy  and  figure  enough 
certainly  in  their  compositions :  But  there  is 
no  intoxication  of  the  fancy,  and  no  rioting 
and  revelling  among  figures — no  ungoverned 
and  ungovernable  impulse — no  fond  dalliance 
with  metaphors — no  mad  and  headlong  pur- 
suit of  brilliant  images  and  passionate  ex- 
pressions—  no  lingering  among  tropes  and 
melodies — no  giddy  bandying  of  antitheses 
and  allusions — no  craving,  in  short,  for  per- 
petual glitter,  and  panting  after  effect,  till 
both  speaker  and  hearer  are  lost  in  the 
splendid  confusion,  and  the  argument  evapo- 
rates in  the  heat  which  was  meant  to  enforce 
it.  This  is  perhaps  too  strongly  put;  but 
there  are  large  portions  of  Mr.  C.'s  Speeches 
to  which  we  think  the  substance  of  the  de- 
scription will  apply.  Take,  for  instance,  a 
passage,  very  much  praised  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  in  his  argument  in  Judge  Johnson's 
case, — an  argument,  it  will  be  remembered, 
on  a  point  of  law,  and  addressed  not  to  a  Jury, 
but  to  a  Judge. 

"  I  am  not  ignorant  that  this  extraordinary  con- 
struction has  received  the  sanction  of  another  Court, 
nor  of  the  surprise  and  dismay  with  which  it  smote 
upon  t?ie  general  heart  of  the  Bar.  I  am  aware  that 
I  may  have  the  mortification  of  being  told,  in  an- 
other country,  of  that  unhappy  decision ;  and  I 
foresee  in  what  confusion  I  shall  hang  down  my 
head  when  I  am  told  of  it.  But  I  cherish,  too,  the 
consolatory  hope,  that  I  shall  be  able  to  tell  them, 
that  I  had  an  old  and  learned  friend,  whom  I  would 
put  above  all  the  sweepings  of  their  Hall  (no  great 
compliment,  we  should  think),  who  was  of  a  differ- 
ent opinion — who  had  derived  liis  ideas  of  civil 
hberty  from  the  purest  fountains  of  Athens  and  of 
Rome-^who  had  fed  the  youthful  vigour  of  his 
studious  mind  with  the  theoretic  knowledge  of  their 
wisest  philosophers  and  statesmen — and  who  had 
refined  that  theory  into  the  quick  and  exquisite 
sensibihty  of  moral  instinct,  bj;  contemplating  the 
practice  of  their  most  illustrious  examples — by 
dwelling  on  the  sweet-sauled  piety  of  Cimon — oh 
the  anticipated  Christianity  of  Socrates-— on  the 
gallant  and  pathetic  patriotism-  of  Epaminondas-" 
oii  that  pure  austerity  of  Fabricius,  whom  to  move 
from  his  integrity  would  have  beeti  more  difficult 
than  to  have  pushed  the  sun  from  his  course !  1 
would  add,  that  if  he  had  seamed  to  hesitate,  it 
was  but  for  a  moment — that  his  hesitation  was  like 
the  passing  cloud  that  floats  across  the  morning  sun, 
and  hides  it  from  the  view,  and  does  so  for  a  mo- 
ment hide  it,  hy  involving  the  spectator  without  even 
approaching  the  face  of  the  luminary. — And  this 
soothing  hope  I  draw  from  the  dearest  and  tenderest 
recollections  of  my  life^— from  the  remembrance  of 
those  attic  nights,  and  those  refections  of  the  gods, 
which  we  have  spent  with  those  admired,  and  re- 
spected, and  beloved  companions,  who  have  gone 
before  us;  over  whose  ashes  the  most  precious 
tears  of  Ireland  have  been  shed.  [Here  Lord 
Avonmore  could  not  refrain  from  bursting  into 
tears.]  Yes,  my  good  Lord,  I  see  you  do  not  for- 
get them.  I  see  their  sacred  forms  passing  in  sad 
review  before  your  memory.  I  sfee  your  pained  and 
softenedfancy  recalling  those  happy  meetings,  where 
the  innocent  enjoyment  of  social  mirth  became  ex 
panded  into  the  nobler  warmth  of  social  virtue,  and 
the  horizon  of  the  board  became  enlarged  into  the 
horizon  of  man — where  the  swelling  heart  conceived 
and  communicated  the  pure  and  generous  purpose- 
where  mv  slenderer  and  younger  taper  imbibeji  its 
borrowed  light  from  the  more  matured  and  redun- 
dant  four.tain  of  yours"— Vo\.  i.  pp.  139—148. 

Now,  ive  must  candidly  oonfesB,  that  we 
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do  not  remember  ever  to  have  read  any  thing 
much  more  absurd  than  this — and  that  the 
puerility  and  folly  of  the  classical  intrusions 
is  even  less  offensive,  than  the  heap  of  incon- 
gruous metaphors  by  which  the  meaning  is 
obscured.  Does  the  learned  author  really 
mean  to  contend,  that  the  metaphors  here 
add  either  force  or  beauty  to  the  sentiment  1 
or  that  Bacon  or  Milton  ever  wrote  any  thing 
like  this  upon  such  a  topic'!  In  his  happier 
moments,  and  more  vehement  adjurations, 
Mr.  C.  is  often  beyond  all  question  a,  great 
and  commanding  orator;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  was,  to  those  who  had  the  happiness 
of  hearing  him,  a,  much  greater  orator  than 
the  mere  readers  of  his  speeches  have  any 
means  of  conceiving : — But  we  really  cannot 
help  repeating  our  protest  against  a  style  of 
Composition  which  could  betray  its  great  mas- 
ter, and  that  very  frequently,  into  such  pas- 
sages as  those  we  have  just  extracted.  The 
mischief  is  not  to  the  master — whose  genius 
could  efface  all  such  stains,  and  whose  splen- 
did successes  would  sink  his  failures  in  obli- 
vion— but  to  the  pupils,  and  to  the  public, 
whose  taste  that  very  genius  is  thus  instru- 
mental in  corrupting.  If  young  lawyers  are 
taught  to  consider  this  as  the  style  which 
should  be  aimed  at  and  encouraged,  to  ren- 
der Judges  benevolent,^by  comparing  them 
to  "  the  sweet-souled  Cimon,"  and  the  "  gal- 
lant Epaminondas ;"  or  to  talk  about  their 
own  "young  and  slender  tapers,"  and  "the 
clouds  and  the  morning   sun," — with  what 

Erecious  stuff  will  the  Courts  and  the  country 
e  infested !  It  is  not  difficult  to  imitate  the 
defects  of  such  a  style — and  of  all  defects 
they  are  the  most  nauseous  in  imitation. 
Even  in  the  hands  of  men  of  genius,  the  risk 
is,  that  the  longer  such  a  style  is  cultivated, 
the  more  extravagant  it  will  grow, — ^just  as 
those  who  deal  iii  other  mearls  of  intoxica- 
tion, are  tempted  to  strengthen  the  mixture 
as  they  proceed.  The  learned  and  candid 
author  before  -us,  testifies  this  to  have  been 
the  progress  of  Mr.  C.  himself — and  it  is  still 
more  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  history  of  his 
models  and  imitators.  Mr.  Burke  had  much 
less  of  this  extravagance  than  Mr.  Grattan — ■ 
Mr.  Grattan  much  less  than  Mr.  Curran — -and 
Mr.  Curran  much  less  than  Mr.  Phillips. — It 
is  really  of  some  importance  that  the  climax 
should  be  closed,  somewhere. 

There  is  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which 
Mr.  C.'s  skill  in  cross-examination,  and  his 
converp?itional  brilliancy,  are  commemorated ; 
as  well  as  the  general  simplicity  and  affability 
of  his  rrlanners,  and  his  personal  habits  and 
peculiarities.  He  was  not  a  profound  lawyer, 
nor  much  of  a  general  scholar,  though  reason- 
ably well  acquainted  with  all  the  branches  of 
■polite  literature,  and  an  eager  reader  of  novels 


— being  often  caught  sobbing  over  the  pathos 
of  Richardson,  or  laughing  at  the  humour  of 
Cervantes,  with  an  unrestrained  vehemence 
which  reminds  lis  of  that  of  Voltaire.  He 
spoke  very  slow,  both  in  public  and  private, 
and  was  remarkably  scrupulous  in  his  choice 
of  words:  He  slept  very  little,  and,  like_ John- 
son, was  always  averse  to  retire  at  night — 
lingering  long  after  he  arose  to  depart— ^and,  in 
his  own  house,  often  following  one  of  his  guests 
to  his  chamber,  and  renewing  the  conversation 
for  an  hour.  He  was  habitually  abstinent  and 
temperate ;  and,  from  his  youth  up,  in,spite  of 
all  his  vivacity,  the  victim  of  a  constitutional 
melancholy.  His  wit  is  said  to  have  been  ready 
and  brilliant,  and  altogether  without  gall. 
But  the  credit  of  this  testimony  is  somewhat 
weakened  by  a  little  selection  of  his  hems 
motsj^  with  which  we  are  furnished  in  a  note. 
The  greater  part,  we  own,  appear  to  us  to  be 
rather  vulgar  and  ordinary ;  as,  when  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Halfpenny  was  desired  by  the 
Judge  to  sit  down,  Mr.  C.  said,  '-I  thank  youi- 
Lordship  for  having  at  last  iiailed  that  rap  to 
the  counter;"  or,  when  observing  upon  the 
singular  pace  of  a  Judge  who  was  lame,  he 
said,  "Don't  you  see  that  one  leg  goes  before, 
like  a  tipstaff,  to  make  room  for  the  other  V 
— or,  when  vindicating  his  countrymen  from 
the  charge  of  being  naturally  vicious,  he  said, 
"He  had  never  yet  heard  of  an  Irishman  being 
born  drunk."  The  following,  however,  is 
good — "I  can't  tell  you,  Curran,"^  observed 
an  Irish  nobleman,  who  had  voted  for  the 
Union,  "  how  frightful  our  old  House  of  Com- 
mons appears  to,  me."  "Ah!  my  Lord,"  re- 
plied the  other,  "it  is  only  natural  for  Mnr- 
derers  to  be  afraid  of  Ghosts;" — and  this  is 
at  least  grotesque.  "Being  asked  what  an 
Irish  gentleman,  just  arrived  in  England,  could 
mean  by  perpetually  putting  out  his  tongxie  ? 
Answer — '  I  suppose  he's  trying  to  catch  the 
English  accent.'  "  In  his  last  illness,  his  physi- 
cian observing  in  the  morning  that  he  seemed 
to  cough  with  more  difHculty,  he  answered, 
"that  is  rather  surprising,  as  I  have,  been 
practising  all  night." 

But  these  things  are  of  little  consequence. 
Mr.  Curran  was  something  much  better  than 
a  sayer  of  smart  sayings.  He  was  a  lover  of 
his  country — and  its  fearless,  its  devoted,  and 
indefatigable  servant.  To  his  energy  and  tal- 
ents she  was  perhaps  indebted  for  some  miti- 
gation of  her  sufferings  in  the  days  of  her  ex- 
tremity—and to  these,  at  all  events,  the  public 
has  been  indebted,  in  a  great  degree,  for  the 
knowledge  they  now  have  of  her  wrongs;  and 
for  the  feeling  which  that  knowledge  has 
excited,  of  the  necessity  of  granting  them  re- 
dress. It  is  in  this  character  that  he  must 
have  most  wished  to  be  remembered,  and  in 
which  he  has  most  deserved  it. 
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ftmtzerland,  or  a  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  Residence  in  that  Country  in  the  Years  1817,  1818, 

and  1819.     Followed  by  an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  Ancient  and 

■  Modern  Helvetia,  in  which  the  Events  of  our  own  time  are  fully  detailed  ;  together  with  the 

Causes  to  which  they  may  be  referred.    By  L.  SmpND,  Author  of  Journal  of  a  Tour  and  ftesi- 

(lenoeinGreat  Britain  during  the  Years  1810 and  1811.     In  2  vols.  8vo.    London:  1822.* 

M.  SiMOND  is  already  well  known  in  this 
country  as  the  author  of  one  of  the  best  ac- 
counts of  it  that  has  ever  been  given  to  the 
world,  either  by  native  or  foreigner — the  full- 
est certainly,  and  the  most  unprejudiced — 
and  containing  the  most  faithful  descriptions 
both  of  the  aspect  of  our  country,  and  the  pe- 
culiarities of  our  manners  and  character,  that 
has  yet  come  under  Our  observation.  There 
are  some  mistakes,  and  some  rash^judgraents; 
but  nothing  can  exceed  the  candour  of  the 
estimate,  or  the  fairness  and  independence  of 
spirit  with  which  it  is  made ;  whilie  the-  whole 
is  pervaded  by  a  vein  of  original  thought, 
al\vays  .sagacious,  and  not  unfrequently  pro- 
found j  The  main  fault  of  that  book,  as  a 
work  of  permanent  interest  and  instruction, 
which  it  might  otherwise  have  been,  is  the 
too  great  space  which  is  alloted  to  the  tran- 
sient occurrences  and  discussions  of  the  time 
to  which  it  refers — most  of  which  have  already 
lost  their  interest,  and  not  only  read  like  old 
news  and  stale  polities,  but  have  extended 
their  own  atmosphere  of  repulsion  to  many 
admirable  remarks  and  valuable  suggestions, 
of  which  they  happen  to  be  the  vehicles. 

The  work  before  us  is  marked  by  the  same 
excellences,  and  is  nearly  free  from  the  faults 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  In  spite  of 
this,  however — perhaps  even  in  consequence 
of  it — we  suspect  it  will  not  generally  be 
thought  so  entertaining ;  the.  scene  being  nec- 
essarily so  much  narrower,  and  the  persons 
of  the  drama  fewer  and  less  diversified.  '  The 
work,  however,  is  fuU  of  admirable  description 
and  original  remark : — nor  do  we  know  any- 
book  of  travels,  ancient  or  modern,  which 
contains,  in  the  same  compass^  so  many 
graphic  and  animated  delineitioris  of  exter- 
nal objects,  or  so  many  just  and  vigorous  ob- 
servations on  the  mora!  phenomeria  it  records. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  it,  however 
—and  it  occurs  equally  in  ihe  author's  former 
publication — is  the  singular  combination  of'^ 
enthusiasm  and  austerity  that  appears  both  in 
the  descriptive,  and  the  reasoning  or  ethical 
parts  of  the  performance— the  perpetual  strug- 
gle that  seems  to  exist  between  the  feelings 
and  fancy  of  the  author;  and  the  sterner  in- 
timations of  his  understanding.     There   is, 


*  I  reprint  a  part  of  this  paper :— partly  o«t  of  love 
lo  the  memory  of  the  author,  who  was  my  connec- 
lion  and  particular  friend ; — but  chiefly  for  the  sake 
af  his  remarks  on  our  English  manners,  and  my 
jndgmsnt  on  these  remarks — which  I  would  veil, 
(lire  to  submit  to  the  sensitive  patriots  of  America, 
as.a  specimen  of  the  temperance  with  which  ihe  pa- 
triots of  other  couniries  can  deal  with  ihe  censors  of 
lliiiir  national  habits  and  pretensions  to  fine  breeding. 


accordingly,  in  all  his  moral  and  political  ob- 
servations at  least,  a  constant  alternation  of 
romantic  philanthropy  and  bitter  sarcasm; — of 
the  most  captivating  views  of  apparent  hap- 
piness and  virtue,  and  the  most  relentless  dis- 
closures of  actual  guilt  and  misery — of  the 
sweetest  and  most  plausible  illusions,  and  the 
most  withering  arid  chilling  truths.  He  ex- 
patiates, for  example,  thrpugb  many  pages, 
on  the  heroic  valour  and  devoted  patriotisiii 
of  the  old  Helvetic  worthies,  with  the  memo- 
rials of  which  the  face  of  their  country  is 
covered — and  then  proceeds  to  dissect  their 
character  and  manners  with  the  most  cruel 
particularity,  and  n;iakes  them  out  to  have 
been  most  barbarous,,  venal,  and  unjust.  In 
the  same  way,  he  bewitches  his  readers  with 
seducing  pictures  of  the  peace,  simplicity,  in- 
dependence, and  honesty  of  the  mountain 
villagers;  and  by  and  by  takes  occa.sion  to 
tell  us,  that  they  are  not  only  more  stupid, 
but  more  corrupt  than  the  inhabitants  of  cities. 
He  eulogises  the  solid  learning  and  domestic 
habits  that  prevail  at  Zurich  and  Geneva:;  and 
then  makes  it  known  to  us  that  they  are  in- 
fested with  faction  and  ennui.  He  draws  a 
delightful  picture  of  the  white  cottages  and 
smiling  pastures  in  which  the  cheerful  peas- 
ants of  the  Engadine  have  their  romantic 
habitations — and  then  casts  us  down  from 
our  elevation  without  the  least  pity,  by  in- 
forming us,  that  the  best  of  them  are  those 
who  have  returned  from  hawking  stucco  par- 
rots, sixpenny  lookirig-glasses,  and  coloured 
sweetipeals  through  all  the  towns  of  Europe. 
He  is  always  strong  for  liberty,  and  indignant 
at  oppression — but  cannot  settle  very  well  in 
what  liberty  consists;  and  seems  to  suspect, 
at  last,  that  political  rights  are  oftener  a  source 
of  disorder  than  of  comfort ;  and  that  if  per- 
son and  property  are  tolerably  secure,  it  is 
mere  quixotism  to  look  further. 

So  strong  a  contrast  of  warm  feelings  and 
cold  reasonings,  such  animating  and  such  de- 
spairing views  of  the  nature  and  destiny  of 
mankind,  are  not  often  to  be  found  in  the  same 
mind — and  still  less  frequently  in  the  same 
book :  And  yet  they  amount  "but  to  au  extrerne 
case,  or  strong  example,  of  the  inconsistencies 
through  which  all  men  of  generous  tempers 
and  vigorous  understandings  are  perpetually 
passing,  as  the  Qne  or  the  other  part  of  their 
eonstitutipn  assumes  the  ascendant.  There 
are  many  of  our  good  feelings,  we  suspect, 
and  some  even  of  our  good  principles,  that 
rest  upon  a  sort  of  illusion ;  or  cannot  subrail 
at  least  to  be  questioned  by  frigid  reason, 
without  being  for  the  time  a  good  deal  dis- 
countenanced and  impaired — and  this  we  tak« 
31,  2 
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to  be  very  clearly  the  case  with  M.  Simond. 
His  temperament  is  plainly  enthusiastic,  and 
his  fancy  powerful :  But  his  reason  is  active 
and  exacting,  and  his  love  of  truth  paramount 
to  all  other  considerations.  His  natural  sym- 
pathies are  with  all  fine  and  all  lofty  qualities 
— but  it  is  his  honest  conviction,  that  happi- 
ness is  most  securely  built  of  more  vulg-ar 
materials — and  that  there  is  even  something 
ridiculous  in  investing  our  humble  human  na- 
ture with  these  magnificent  attributes.  At 
all  events  it  is  impossible  to  doubt  of  his  sin- 
cerity in  both  parts  of  the  representation ; — 
for  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  a  love 
of  paradox,  or  a  desire  to  produce  effect ;  and 
nothing  can  be  so  striking  as  the  air  of  candour 
and  impartiality  that  prevails  through  the 
whole  work.  If  any  traces  of  prejudice  may 
still  be  detected,  they  have  manifestly  sur- 
vived the  most  ■  strenuous  efforts  to  efface 
them.  The  strongest,  we  think,  are  against 
French  character  and  English  manners — with 
some,  perhaps,  against  the  French  Revolution, 
and  its  late  Imperial  consummator.  He  is 
very  prone  to  admire  Nature — but  not  easily 
satisfied  with  Man; — and,  though  most  in- 
tolerant of  intolerance,  and  most  indulgent  to 
those  defects  of  which  adventitious  advantages 
make  men  most  impatient,  he  is  evidently  of 
opinion  that  scarcely  any  thing  is  exactly  as 
it  should  be  in  the  present  state  of  society — 
and  that  little  more  can  be  said  for  most 
existing  habits  and  institutions,  than  that 
they  have  been,  and  might  have  been,  still 
worse. 

He  sets  out  for  the  most  picturesque  country 
of  Europe,  from  that  which  is  certainly  the 
least  so : — and  gives  the  first  indications  of  his 
sensitiveness  on  these  topics,  by  a  passing 
critique  on  the  ancient  chateaus  of  France, 
and  their  former  inhabitants.  We  may  as 
well  introduce  him  to  our  readers  with  this 
passage  as  with  any  other. 

*'  A  few  comfortable  residences,  scattei;ed  about 
the  country,  have  lately  put  us  iti  mind  how  very 
rare  they  are  in  general :  Instead  of  them,  you  meet, 
not  unfrequently,  some  ten  or  twenty  miserable 
hovels,  crowded  together  round  what  was  formerly 
the  stronghold  of  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  a  narrow, 
dark,  prison-like  building,  with  small  grated  win- 
dows, embattled  walls,  and  turrets  peeping  over 
thatched  ronfs.  The  lonely  cluster  seems  uncon- 
nected with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  may  be  said 
to  represent  the  feudal  system,  as  plants  in  a  hortus 
siccus  do  the  vegetable.  Long  before  the  Revolu- 
tion, these  chateaux  had  been  mostly  forsaken  by 
their  seigneurs,  for  the  nearest  country  town  ;  wh#re 
Monsieur  le  Compie,  or  Monsieur  le  Marquis,  deco- 
rated with  the  nruss  of  St.  Louis,  made  shift  to  live 
on  his  paltry  suigniorial  dues,  and  rents  ill  paid  by 
a  starving;  peasantry  ;  spending  his  time  in  reminis- 
cences of  gallantry  with  the  old  dowagers  of  the 
Elace,  who  rouged  and  wore  patches,  dressed  in 
oops  and  high-Tieeled  shoes,  full  four  inches,  and 
long  pointed  elbow-ruffles,  balanced  with  lead.  Not 
one  individual  of  this  good  company  knew  any  thing 
of  what  was  passing  in  the  world,  or  suspected  thai 
any  change  had  taken  place  since  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  No  book  found  its  way  there ;  no  one  read, 
not  even  a  newspaper.  When  the  Revolution 
burst  upon  this  inferior  nobility  of  the  provinces,  it 
appeared  to  them  like  Attila  and  the  Huns  to  the 
people  of  the  fifth  cpntury — the  Scourge  of  God, 
coming  nobody  knew  whence,  for  the  mere  purpose 


of  destruction — a  savage  enemy,  speaking  an  uli 
known  language,  with  whom  no  compromise  could 
be  made." 

The  first  view  of  the  country,  though  no 
longer  new  td  most  readers,  is  given  with  a 
truth,  and  a  freshness  of  feeling  which  we 
are  tempted  to  preserve  in  an  extract. 

"  Soon  after  passing  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
countries,  the  view,  heretoft)re  bounded  by  near  ob- 
jects, woods  and  pastures,  rocks  and  snows,  opened 
all  at  once  upon  the  Canton  de  Vaud,  and  upon  half 
Switzerland  !  a  vast  extent  of  undulating  eouniry, 
tufted  woods  and  fields,  and  silvery  streams  and 
lakes ;  villages  and  towns,  with  their  antique  tow- 
ers, and  their  church-steeples  shining  in  the  sun. 

"The  lake  of  Neuchatel,  far  below  on  the  left, 
and  those  of  Moral  and  of  Vienne,,  hke  mirrors  set 
in  deep  frames,  contrasted  by  the  tranquillity  of 
their  lucid  surfaces,  wilfi  the  dark  shades  and  broken 
grounds  and  ridges  of  the  various  landscape.  Be- 
yond this  vast  extent  of  country,  its  villages  and 
towns,  woods,  lakes,  and  mountains;  beyond  all 
terrestrial  objects — beyond  the  hprizoti  itself,  rose  a 
long  range  of  aerial  forms,  of  the  softest  pale  pink 
hue :  These  were  the  high  Alps,  the  rampart  of 
Italy — from  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  to  the  glaciers 
of  the  Overland,  and  even  further.  Their  angle 
of  elevation  seen  from  this  distance  is  very  small 
indeed.  Faithfully  represented  in  a  drawing,  the 
effect  would  be  insigniBcant ;  but  the  aerial  per- 
spective amply  restored  the  proportions  lost  in  the 
mathematical  perspective. 

"  The  human  mind  thirsts  after  immensity  and 
immutability,  and  duration'without  bounds;  but  it 
needs  some  tangible  object  from  which  to  take  its 
flight, — someihitig  present  to  lead  to  futurity,  some- 
thing bounded  from  whence  to  rise  to  the  infinite. 
This  vault  of  the  heavens  over  our  head,  sinlung 
all  terrestrial  obiects  into  absolute  nothingness, 
might  seem  best  fitted  to  awaken  this  sense  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  mind  :  But  mere  space  is  not  a  per- 
ceptible object  to  which  we  can  readily  apply  a 
scale,  while  the  Alps,  seen  at  a  glance  between 
heaven  and  earth — met  as  it  were  on  the  confines 
of  the  regions  of  fancy  and  of  sober  reality,  are 
there  Hke  written  characters,  traced  by  a  divine 
hand,  and  suggesting  thoughts  such  as  human  lan- 
guage never  reached. 

"  Coming  down  the  Jura,  a  long  descent  brought 
us  to  what  appeared  a  plain,  but  which  proved  a 
varied  country  with  hills  and  dales,  divided  into  neat 
enclosures  of  hawthorn  in  full  bloom,  and  large 
hedge-row  trees,  mostly  walnut,  oak,  and  ash.  It 
had  altogether  very  mncji  the  appearance  of  the 
most  beautiful  parts  of  England,  although  the  en- 
closures were  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  ihe  cottages 
less  neat  apd  ornamented.  They  differed  entirely 
from  France,  where  the  dwellings  are  alway.q  col- 
lected in  villages,  the  fields  all  open,  and  without 
trees,.  Numerous  streams  of  the  clearest  water 
crossed  the  road,  and  watered  very  fine  meadows. 
The  houses,  built  of  stone,  low,  broad,  and  massy, 
either  thatohed  or  covered  with  heavy  wooden  shin- 
gles, and  shaded  with  magnificent  walnut  trees, 
might  all  have  furnished  studies  to  an  artist." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  25—27. 

The  following,  however,  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  author's  vigorous  and  familiar,  but 
somewhat  quaiiit  and  abrupt,  style  of  de- 
scription. 

"  Leaving  our  equipages  at  Ballaisne,  we  pt*o- 
ceeded  to  the  falls  of  the  Orbe,  through  a  hanging 
wood  of  fine  old  oaks,  and  came,  afier  a  long  de- 
scent, to  a  place  where  the  Orbe  breaks  through  a 
great  mass  of  ruins,  which,  at  some  very  remote 
period,  have  fallen  from  the  mountain,  and  entirely 
obstructed  its  channel.  All  the  earth,  and  all  the 
smaller  fragments,  having  long  since  disappeared 
and  the  water  now  work.9  its  way,  with  great  noisv 
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and  fury,   among  the  larger  fragments,  and  falls 
above  the  height  of  eighty  feet,  in  the  very  best 
Biyle.     The  blocks,   many  of  them  as  large  as  a 
good-sized  three-story  house,  are  heaped  up  most 
Birangely,  jammed  in  by  their  angles — ia'equilibrium 
on  a  point,  or  forming  perilous  bridges,  over  which 
you  may,  wiih  proper  precaution,  pick  your  way 
to  the  other  side.    The  quarry  from  which  ihe  ma- 
terials of  ihe  bridge  came  is  just  above  your  head, 
and  the  miners  are  still  at  work— air,  water,  frost, 
weight,  and  lime !     The   strata  of  limestone  are 
evidently  breaking   down ;    their    deep   rents   are 
widening,  and  enormous  masses,  already  looaeiied 
from  the  mountain,  and  suspended  on  their  preca- 
rious l?a«es,  seem  only  waiting  for  the  last  effort  of 
the  great  lever  of  nature   to  take  the  horrid  leap, 
and  bury  under  some  hundred  feel  of  new  chaotic 
fains,  the  trees,  the  verdant  lawn — and   yourself, 
who  are  looking  on  and  foretelling  the  catastrophe! 
We  left  this  scene  at  last  reluctantly,  and  proceed- 
ied  towards  the  dent-de-vaulion,  at  the  base  of  which 
we  arrived  in   two  hours,  and  in  two  hours  more 
reached  the  summit,  which  is  four  thousand  four 
hundred  and  seventy-six  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
three  thousand  three  hundred   and  Jbny-two  fVet 
above  the   lake  of  Geneva.      Our  path  lay  over 
smooth  turf,  sufficiently  steep  to  make  it  difficult 
to  climb.     At  the  top  we  found  a  narrow  ridge,  not 
more  than  one  hundred  yards  wide.     The  south 
view,  a  most  m'agniiicent  one,  was  unfortunately 
loo  Hke  that  at  our  entrance  into  Switzerland  to 
bear  a  second   description;    the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  can  scarcely  be.  approached  without  terror, 
being  almost  perpendicular.     Crawling,  therefore, 
on  our  hands  and  knees,  we  ventured,  in  this  modest 
attitude,  to  look  out  of  the  window  at  the  hundred 
and  fiftieth  story  (at  least  two  thousand  feet),  and 
see  what  was  doing  in  the  street.     Herds  of  cattle 
In  the  infiniment  petit  vi ere  grazing  On  the  verdant 
lawn  of  a  narrow  vale  ;  on  the  other  side  of  which, 
a  mduntain,  overgrown  with  dark  pines,  marked  the 
boundary  of  France.'     Towards  the  west,  we  saw 
a  fliece  of  water,  which  appeared  like  a  mere  fish- 
pond.    It  was  the  lake  of  Joux,  two  leagues  in 
length,  and  half  a  league  in  breadth.    We  were  to 
look  for  our  night's  lodgings  in  the  village  on  its 
banks."— Vol.  i.  pp.  ct3— 36. 

"  Bienne  struck  us  as  more  Swiss  than  any  thing 
we  had  yet  seen,  or  rather  as  if  we  wefe  entering 
Switzerland  for  the  first  tiine  ;  every  thing  looked 
and  sounded  so  foreign  :  And  yet  to  see  the  curiosity 
we  excited  the  moment  we  landed  and  entered  the 
streets,  we  might  have  supposed  it  was  ourselves 
who  looked  rather  outlandish.  The  wornen  wore 
their  hair  plaited  down  to  their  heels,  while  the  full 
petticoat  did  not  descend  near  so  far.  Several 
groups  of  them,  sitting  at  their  doors,  sung  in  parts, 
with  an  accuracy  of  ear  and  lasle  innate  among  the 
GeriTians.  Gateways  fortified  with  towers  inter- 
,  sect  the  streets,  which  are  composed  of  strange- 
looking  houses  built  on  arcades,  like  those  of 
bridges,  and  variously  painted,  blue  with  yellow 
borders,  red  with  white,  or  purple  and  grey  ;  pro- 
jecting iron  balconies,  highly  worked  and  of  a 
glossy  black,  wnth  bright  green  window  frames. 
'The  luxury  of  fountains  and  of  running  water  is 
still  greater,  here  than  at  Neuchatel ;  and  you  might 
be  tempted  to  quench  your  thirst  in  the  kennel,  it 
runs  so  clear  and  pure.  Morning  and  evening, 
goats,  in  immense  droves,  conducted  to  or  from  the 
mountain,  traverse  the  .streets, -and  stop  of  inetn- 
selves,  'each  at  its  own  door.  In  the  interior  ot  the 
houses,  most  articles  of  furniture  are  quaintiv  shaped 
afid  ornamenied;  old-loojiing,  but  rubbed  brighi. 
and  in  good  preservation  ;  from  the  nut-cracker, 
curiously  carved,  to  the  double-necked  cruet,  pnui- 
ing  oil  and  vinegar  out  of  the  same  boltle.  1  lie 
accommodations  at  the  inn  are  homely,  but  not  un- 
comfortable ;  substantially  good,  though  not  ele- 
gant."— Vol.  i.  pp.  65,  66. 

We  may  add  the  followirg,  which  is  in  the 
same  style. 


"It  rained  all  day yesterdtjy,  and  we  remained 
shut  lip  in  our  room  at  a  German  inn  in  Waldshut, 
enjoying  a  day's  rest  with  oUr  books,  and  observing 
men  and  manners  in  Germany,  through  ihe  small 
round  panes  of  our  casements.  The  projecting 
roofs  of  houses  afford  so  much  shelter  on  both  sides 
of  the  streets,  that  the  beau  sex  of  Waldshut  were 
out  all  day  long  in  their  Sunday  clothes,  as  if  it  had 
been  fine  weather;  their  long  yellow  hair  in  a  sin- 
gle plait  hung  down  to  their  heels,  along  a  back 
made  very  strait  by  the  habit  of  carrying  pails  of 
milk  and  water  on  ihe  head  ;  their  snow-white  shift- 
sleeves,  rolled  up  to  the  shoulder,  exposed  to  view 
a  sinewy,  sun-burnt  arm  ;  the  dark  red  slays  were 
laced  with  black  in  front,  and  a  petticoat  scarcely 
longer  than  the  Scotch  kilt,  hid  nothing  of  the  lower 
limb,  nor  of  a  perfectly  neat  stocking,  well  stretched 
by  red  garters  full  in  sight. ,  The  aged  among  them, 
generally  frightful,  looked  like  withered  little  old 
men  in  disguise." — Vol.  i.  pp.  87,  88. 

Of  all  the  Swiss  cities,  he  seems  to  have 
been  most  struck  with  Berne ;  and  the  im- 
pression made  by  its  majestic  exterior,  has 
even  made  him  a  little  too  partial,  we  think, 
to  its  aristocratic  constitution.  His  description 
of  its  appearance  is  given  with  equal  spirit 
and  precision. 

"  These  fine  woods  extend  almost  to  the  very 
gates  of  Berne,  where  you  arrive  under  an  aventie 
of  hmes,  which,  in  this  season,  perlume  {"he-air. 
There  are  seats  by  the  side  of  the  road,  for  the  con- 
venience of  foot-passengers,  especially  women  going 
to  market,  with  a  shelf  above,  at  the  height  of  a 
person  standing,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  their 
baskets  while  they  rest  themselves  on  the  bench : 
you  meet  also  with  fountains  at  regular  distances. 
The  whole  country  has  the  appearance  of  English 
pleasure-grounds.  T'he  town  itself  stands  ron  the 
elevated  banks  of  a  rapid  river,  the  Aar,  to  which 
the  Rhine  is  indebted  for  one  half  of  its  waters.  A 
sudden  bend  of  the  stream  encloses,  on  all  sides 
but  one,  the  promontory  on  which  the  town  is 
built;  the  magnificent  slope  is  in  some  places  cover- 
ed, with  turf,  supported  in  others  by  lolly  terraces 
planted  with  trees,  and  commanding  wonderful 
views  over  the  surrounding  rich  country,  and  the 
high  Alps  beyond  it.  > 

"  It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  aScount  for  the  first 
impression  you  receive  upon  entering  Berne.  ,you 
certainly  feel  that  you  have  got  to  an  ancient  and  a 
great  city:  Yet,  before  the  elevenih  century,  it  had 
not  a  name,  and  its  present, population  does  not  ex- 
ceed twelve  thousand  souls.  It  is  a  republic ;  ye 
it  looks  kingly.  Something  of  Roman  majesty  ap 
pears  in  its  lofty  terraces  ;  in  those  massy  arches 
on  eash  side  of  the  streets  ;  in  the  abundance  of 
water  flowing  night  and  day  into  gigantic  basins  ■ 
in  the  magnificent  avenues  of  trees.  The  very 
silence,  and  absence  of  bustle,  a  certain  stateliness 
and  reserved  demeanour  in  the  inhabilanls,  by 
showing  it  to  be  not  a  money-making  town,  implies 
that  its  wealth  springs  from  more  solid  and  per- 
manent sources  than  trade  can  afford,  and  that 
another  spirit  animates  ils  inhabitants.  In  short, 
of  all  the  fiVst-sight  impres.sions  and  guesses  about 
Berne,  that  of  its  being  a  Roman  town  would  be 
nearer  right  than  aiiy"  other.  Circumstances,  in 
spme  respects  similar,  have  produced  like  results 
in  the  Alps,  and  on  the  plains  of  Latium,  at  the  in- 
terval of  twenty  centuries.  Luxury  at  Berne  seeins 
wholly  directed  to  objects  of  public  utility.  By  the 
side  of  those  gigantic  terraces,  ot  those  fine  foun- 
tains,,and  noble  shades,  you  see  none  but  simple 
and  solid  dwellings,  yet  scarcely  any  beggarly 
ones;  not  an  equipaL'e  to  be  seen,  but  hiany  a 
country  wiigon,  coming  to  market,  with  a  capital 
team  of  horses,  or  oxen,  well  appointed  every  way. 

"  Aristocratic' pride  is  said  to  be  excessive  at 
Berne  ;  and  the  antique  simplicity  of  its  magistrates, 
ihe  plain  and  easy  manners  ihey  uniformly  pre 
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serve  in  their  intercourse  with  the  people,  are  not 
by  any  means  at  variance  with  liie  assertion;  for 
that  external  simpliciiy  and  affability  to  inferiors  is 
one  of  ihecharacteristics  of  the  aristocratic  govern- 
nierii  ;  all  assumption  of  superiority  beuig  carefully 
avoided  when  real  authority  is  not  in  question. 
Ziirichsuggeststheidtaof  a  municipal  aristocracy  ; 
Berne  of  a  warlike  one  :  there,  we  think  we  see 
citizens  of  a  town  transformed  into  nobility;  here 
nobles  who  have  made  themselves  citizens." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  213^217.* 

But  we  must  now  hasten  from  the  Physical 
■wonders  of  this  country  to  some  of  the  author's 
Moral  observations;  and  we  are  tempted  to 
give  the  first  place  to  his  unsparing  but  dis- 
passionate remarks  on  the  character  of  modern 
English  travellers.     At  Geneva,  he  observes, 

"English  travellers  swarm  here,  as  everywhere 
else  ;  but  they  do  not  mix  with  the  society  of  the 
country  more  than  they  do  elsewhere,  and  seem  to 
like  it  even  less.     The  people  of  Geneva,  on  the 
other  hand,  say ,  '  Their  former  friends,  the  English, 
are  so  changed  they  scarcely  know  them  again. 
They  used  to  be  a  plain  downritrht  race,  in  whom  a 
certain  degree  of  sanvagerie  (oddity  and  shyness) 
only  served  to  set 'off  the  advantages  of  a  highly 
cultivated    understanding,   of  a  liberal  mind,  and 
generous  temper,  which  characterised  them  in  gen- 
eral.   Their  young  men  were  often  rather  wild,  but 
soon  reformed,  and  became  like  their  fathers.     In- 
stead of  this,  we  now  see  (they  say)  a  mixed  assem- 
blage, o(  whom  lamentably  few  possess  any  of  those 
qualities  we  were  wont  to  adhiire  in  their  predeces- 
sors.  Their  former  shyness  and  reserve  is  changed 
to  disdain  and  rudeness.    If  you  seek  these  modern 
English,  they  keep  aloof,  do  not  mix  in  conversa- 
tion, and  seem  to  laugh  at  you.     Their  conduct, 
still  more  strange  and  unaccountable  in  regard  to 
1  each  other,  is  indicative  of  contempt  or  suspicion. 
Studiously  avoiding  to  exchange  a  word  with  their 
counirytnen,  one  would  suppose  they  expected  to 
find  a  sharper  in  every  individual  of  their  own  na- 
tion, not  particularly  introduced, — or  at  best  a  per- 
son beneath  ihem.    Accordingrly  you  cannot  vex  or 
displease  them  more  than  by  inviting  other  English 
travellers  to  meet  them,  whom  they  may  be  com- 
pelled afterwards  to  acknowledge      If  they  do  not 
find  a  crowd,  they  are  tired.     If  you  speak  of  the 
old  English  you  formerly  knew,  that  was  before  the 
Flood  !    If  you  talk  of  books,  it  is  pedantry,  and 
they  yawn  ;  of  politics,  they  run  wild  about  Bona- 
parte !   Dancing  is  the  only  thing  which  is  sure  to 
please  them.     At  the  sound  of  the  fiddle,  the  think- 
ing nation  starts  up  at  once.     'I'heir  young  people 
are  adepts  in  the  art ;  and  take  pains  to  become  so, 
spending  half  their  time  with  the  dancing  master 
You  may  know  the  houses  where  they  live  by  the 
scraping  of  the  fiddle,   and  shaking  of  the  floor, 
which  disturbs  their  neighbours.  Few  bring  letters ; 
and  yet  they  complain  they  are  neglected  by  the 
good  company,  and  cheated  by  innkeepers.     The 
fatter,  acciLstomed  to  the  Milords  Anglais  of  former 
times,  or  at  least  having  heard  of  them,  think  they 
may  charge  accordingly  ;  but  only  find  des  Anglais 
pour  rire,  who  bargain  at  the  door,  before  they  ven- 
ture to  come  in.  for  the  leg  of  mutton  and  bottle  of 
wine,  on  which  they  mean  to  dine  !' 

"Placed  as  1  am  between  the  two  parties,  I  hear 
young  Englishmen  repeat,  what  they  have  heard  in 
France,  that  the  Genevans  are  cold,  selfish,  and  in- 
terested, and  their  women  des  precieuses  ridicules, 
the  very  milliners  and  mantua-makers  giving  them- 
selves airs  of  modesty  and  deep  reading  !  that  there 
is  no  opera,  nor  theatre  des  varictes;  m  short,  that 
Geneva  is  the  dullest  place  in  the  world.  Some 
say  it  is  but  a  bad  copy  of  England,  a  sham  republic; 
and  a  scientific,  no  less  than  a  political,  counterfeit. 


*    Many   travelling   details, 
icriplions,  are  here  omitted. 


and  particular  de- 


In  short,  the  friends  of  Gene  ,a,  among  oi  r  r.iodein 
English  travellers,  are  not  njmerous-^though  they 
are  select.  These  last  distinguished  themselves 
during  the  late  hard  winter  by  their  bounty  to  the 
poor — not  thepoor  of  Gijneva,  vvho  were  sumcienljy. 
assisted  by  their  richer  countrymen,  but  those  of 
Savoy,  who  were  literally  starving.  If  English 
travellers  no  longer  appear  in  the  same  light  as  for- 
merly, it  is  because  it  is  not  the  same  class  of  peo- 
ple who  go  abroad,  but  all  classes, — and  not  the  best 
of  all  classes,  either.  They  know  this  loo,  and' say 
it  themselves;  they  feel  the  ridicule  of  their  enor- 
mous numbers,  and  of  the  absurd  conduct  of  many 
of  them.  They  are  ashamed  and  provoked  ;  describe 
it  with  the  most  pointed  irony,  and  tell  many  a  hu- 
morous story  againisi  themselves.  Formerly,  the 
travelling  class  was  composed  of  young  men  of 
good  family  and  fortune,  just  coming  ot  age,  who, 
after  leaving,  the  University,  went  the  tour  of  the 
Continent  under- the  guidance  of  a  learned  tutor, 
often  a  very  distinguished  man,  or  of  men  of  the 
same  class,'  at  a  more  advanced  age,  with  their 
families,  who,  afper  many  years  spent  in  professional 
duties  at  home,  came  to  visit  again  the  countrr^s 
t^ey  had  seen  in  their  youth,  and  the  friends  they 
had  known  there.  In  those  better  limes,  when  no 
Englishman  left  his  country  either  to  seek  his  for- 
tune, to  save  money,  or  to  hide  himself;  when 
travellers  of  that  nation  were  allvery  rich  or  very 
learned ;  of  high  birth,  yet  liberal  principles;  un- 
bounded in  their  generosity,  and  with  means  equal 
to  the  inclination,  their  high  standing  in  the  world 
might  well  be  accounted  for ;  and  it  is  a  great  pity 
they  should  have  lost  it.  Were  I  an  Englishman, 
I  would  not  set  out  on  my  travels  until  the  new 
fashion  were  over." — Vol.  i.  pp.  356 — 359. 

At  SchafFhausen,  again,  he  observes, 

"There  were  other  admirers  here  besides  our- 
selves ;  some  English,  and  more  Germans,  who 
fiirnished  us  with  an  opportunity  of  comparing  the 
difference  of  national  manners.  The  former,  dtyiiled 
into  groups,  carefully  avoiding  any  commiinicatipn 
with  each  other  still  more  than  with  ihe  foreigners, 
never  e,xchanged  a  word,  and  scarcely  a  look,  with 
any  but  the  legitimate  interlocutors  of  their  o\vn  set ; 
women  adhering  more  particularly  to  the  rule — from 
native  reserve  and  timidity,  full  as  much  as  from 
pride  or  from  extreme  good  breeding.  Some  of  the 
ladies  here  might  be  Scotch  ;  at  least  they  wore  the 
national  colours,  and  we  overheard  them  drawing 
comparisons  between  what  we  had  under  our  eyes 
and  Coralyn  ;  giving  justly  enough,  the  preference 
to  the  Clyde  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  they  behaved  a 
I'Anglaise.  The  German  ladies,  on  the  contrary, 
coiitrived  to  Her  conversation  in  indifferent  French. 
With  genuine  simplicity,  wholly  unconscious  of  for- 
wardness, although  it  might  undoubtedly  have  been 
so  qualified  in  England,  they  begged  of  my  friend 
to  let  them  hear  a  few  words  in  Enghsh,  just  to 
know  the  sound,  to  which  they  were  strangers.  If 
we  are  to  judge  of  the  respective  merits  of  these 
opposite  manners,  by  the  impression  they  leave,  I 
think  the  question  is  already  decided  by  the  English 
against  themselves.  Yet,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
blame  and  deride  their  own  proud  reserve,  and 
would  depart  from  it  if  they  well  kiiew  how,  but  a 
few  have  the  courage  to  venture  : — and  I  really  be- 
lieve they  are  the  best  bred,  who  thus  allow  them- 
selves to  be  good-humoured  and  vulgar." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  94,  95. 


We  have  not  much  to  say  in  defence  of 
our  countrymen — ^but  what  may  be  said  truly, 
ought  not  to  be  suppressed.  Thatonr  travel- 
lers are  now  generally  of  a  lower  rank  than 
formerly,  and  that  not  very  many  of  them  are 
fitted,  either  by  their  wealth  or  breeding,  to 
uphold  the  character  of  the  noble  and  honoiir- 
able  persons  who  once  almost  monopolised 
the  advantages  of  foreign  travel,  is  of  course 
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implied  in  the  fact  of  their  having  become 
vastly  more  numerous,-^  without  supposing 
any  actual  .degeneracy  in  the  nation  itself. 
4t  a  very  popular  point  of  M.  Simond's  jour- 
ney, it  appeared  from  a  register  which  he 
consulted,  that  the  proportion  of  travellers 
from  different  countries,  was  twenty-eight 
English  to  four  Prussians,  two  Dutch,  five 
French,  one  Italian,  and  three  Americans. — 
That  some  of  this  great  crowd  of  emigrants 
might  not  be  suitable  associates,  for  some 
others,  may  easily  be  conjectured — and  that 
the  better  sort  may  not  have  been  very  wil- 
ling to  fraternise  with  those  who  did  least 
hoiiou.r  to  their  common  country,  could  scarce- 
ly be  imputed  to  them  as  a  fault.  But  these 
considerations,  we  fear,  will  go  but  a  little  way 
to  ejEplain  the  phenomenon ;  or  to  account  for 
the  "  Morgue  AristOQrsitique,"  as  Bonaparte 
called  it,  of  the  English  gentry^the  sort  oT 
sulky  and  contemptuous  reserve  with  which, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  almost  all  who  have 
any  pretensions  to  bon  ton  seem  to  think  it 
necessary  to  defend  those  pretensions.  The 
thing  has  undoubtedly  been  carried,  of  late 
years,  to  an  excess  that  is  both  ludicrous  and 
offensive — and  is,  in  its  own  nature,  unques- 
tionably a  blemish  and  a  misforturie :  But  it 
does  not  arise,  we  are  persuaded,  from  any 
thing  intrinsically  haughty  or  dull  in  our  tem- 
perament— buft  is  a  nataral  consequence,  and, 
it  tnust  be  admitted,  a  considerable  drawback 
from  two  very  proud  peculiarities  in  our  con- 
dition— the  freedom  of  our  constitution,  and 
the  rapid  progress  of  wealth  and  intelligence 
in  the  body  of  the  nation. 

In  most  of  the  other  oountrie?  of  Europe, 
if  a  man  was  not  born  in  high  and  polished 
society,  he  had  scarcely  any  other  means  of 
gaining  admission  to  it — and  honour  and  dig- 
nity, it  was  supposed,  belonged,  by  inheri- 
tance, to  a  very  limited  class  of  the  people. 
Within  that  circle,  therefore,  there  could  be  no 
derogation — and,  from  without  it,  there  could 
be  no  intrusion.  But,  in  this  country,  persons 
of  every  condition  have  been  long  entitled  to 
aspire  to  every  situation — and,  from  the  nature 
of  Qur  political  oonsthution,  any  one  who  had 
individual  influence,  by  talent,  wealth,  or  ac- 
tivity, became  at  once  of ,  consequence  in  the 
community,  and  was  clas.sed  as  the  open  rival 
or  necessary  auxiliary  of  those  who  had  the 
stropgest  hereditary  claims  to  importance. 
But  though  the-circle  of  Society  was  in  this 
way  at  all  times  larger  than  in  the  Conti- 
nental nation?,  and  embraced  more  persons 
of  dissimilar  training  and  habits,  it  does  not 
appear  to  hare  given  a  tone  of  repulsion  to 
themanpers  of  those  who  affected  the  supe- 
riority, till  a  period  comparatively  remote. 
In  the  days  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  there 
■^as  a  wide  pale  of  separation  between  the 
landed  Aristocracy  and  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  accordingly,  down  at  least  to  the 
end  of  Charles  the  Second's,  reign,  there 
seems  to  have  been  none  of  this  dull  and 
frozen  arrogance  in  the  habits  of  good  com- 
pany. The  true  reason  of  this,  however,  vfaSj 
that  though  the  competition  was  constitution- 
ally open,  good  education  was,  in  fact,  till 
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after  this,  period,  ocnfined  to  the  -.-hildren  of 
the  gentry ;  and  a  certain  parade  m  equipage 
and  dress,  which  could  not  be  easily  assumed 
but  by  the  opulent,  nor  naturally  carried  but 
by  those  who  had  been  long  accustomed  to 
it,  threw  additional  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  those  who  wished  to  push  themselves  for- 
ward in  society,  and  rendered  any  other  bul- 
warks unnecessary  for  the  protection  of  the 
sanctuary  of  fashion'. 

From  the  time  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  how- 
ever, the  communication  between  the  higher 
and  the  lower  orders  became  far  more  open 
and  easy.  Commercial  wealth  and. enterprise 
were  prodigiously  extended  —  literature  and 
uatelligence  spread  with  unprecedented  ra- 
pidity among  the  body  of  the  people ;  and 
the  increased  intercourse  between  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  naturally  produced 
a  greater  mixture  of  the  different  classes  of 
the  people.  This  was  followed  by  a  general 
relaxation  in  those  costly  external  observances, 
by  which  persons  of  condition  had  till  then 
been  distinguished.  Ladies  laid  aside  their 
hoops,  trains,  and  elaborate  head-dresses  ;  and 
gentlemen  their  swords,  periwigs,  and  em- 
broidery ;^and  at  the  same  time  that  it  thus 
became  quite  practicable  for  an  attorney's 
clerk  or  a  mercer's  apprentice  to  assume  the 
exterior  of  a  nobleman,  it  happened  also,  both 
that  many  persons  of  that  condition  had  the 
education  that  fitted  them  for  a  higher  rank — 
and  that  several  had  actually  won  their  way 
ta  it  by  talents  and  activity,  which  had  not 
formerly  been  looked  for  in  that  quarter. — 
Their  success  was  well  merited  undoubtedly, 
and  honourable  both  to  themselves  and  their 
country ;  but  its  occasional  occurrence,  even 
more  than  the  discontinuance  of  aristocratical 
forms  or  the  popular  spirit  of  the  Government, 
tended  strongly  to  encourage  the  pretensions 
of  others,  who  had  little  qualification  for  suc- 
ce,ss,'  beyond  an  eager  desire  to  obtain  it. — 
So  many  persons  now  raised  themselves  by 
their  own  exertions,  that  every  one  thought 
himself  entitled  to  rise ;  and  very  few  pro- 
portionally were  contented  to  remain  in  the 
rank  to  which,  they  were  born  ;  and  as  vanity 
is  a  still  more  active  principle  than  ambition, 
the  effects  of  this  aspiring  spirit  were  more 
conspicuously  seen  in  the  invasion  which  it 
prompted  on  the  prerogatives  of  polite  society, 
than  in  its  more  serious  occupations ;  and  a 
herd  of  uncomfortable  and  unsuitable  com- 
panions beset  all  the  approaches  to  good  com- 
pany, andseemed  determined  to  force  all  its 
barriers. 

We  think  we  have  now  stated  the  true 
causes  of  this  phenomenon — ^but,  at  all  events, 
the  fact  we  believe  to  be  incontrovertible,  that 
within  the  last  fifty  years  there  has  been  an 
incredible  increase  of  forwardness  and  solid 
impudence  among  the  half-bred  and  half- 
educated  classes  of  this  country  — and  that 
there  was  consequently  some  apology  for  the 
assumption  of  more  distant  and  forbidding 
manners  towards  strangers,  on  the  part  of 
those  who  were  already  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
tent of  their  society.  It  was  evidently  easier 
and  more  prudent  to  reject  the  overtures  of 
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unknown  acquaintances,  than  to  shake  them 
off  after  they  had  been  once  allowed  to  fasten 
themselves — to  repress,  in  short,  the  first  at- 
tempts at  familiarity,  and  repel,  by  a  chilling 
and  somewhat  disdainful  air,  the  advances  of 
all,  of  whom  it  might  any  way  be  suspected 
that  they  might  turn  out  discreditable  or, un- 
fit associates. 

This,  we  have  no  doubt,  is  the  true  history 
of  that  awful   tone,  of  gloomy  indifference 
and  stupid  arrogance,  which  has  unfortunately 
become  so  striking  a  characteristic  of  English 
manners.  At  its  best,  and  when  most  justified 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  parties,  it  has,  we 
must  allow,  but  an  ungracious  and  disoblig- 
ing air :  But  the  extravagant  ?ieight  to  which 
it  is  now  frequently  carried,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary occasions  on  which  it  is  sometimes  dis- 
played, deserve  all  the  ridicule  and  reproba- 
tion they  meet  with.     We  should  not  quarrel 
much  with  a  man  of  family  and   breeding 
being  a  little  distant  and  cold  to  the  many 
very  affable  .people  he  may  meet  with,  either 
in  his  travels,  or  in  places  of  public  resort  at 
home.     But  the  provoking  thing  is,  to  see  the 
same  frigid  and  unsociable  manner  adopted 
in  private  society,  and  towards  persons  of  the 
highest  character,  if  they  happen  not  to  be- 
long to  the  same  set,  or  to  be  occupied  with 
the  same  pursuits  with  those  fastidious  mor- 
tals— who,  while  their  dignity  forbids  them  to 
be  affable  to  rnen  of  another  club,  or  women 
of  another  assembly,  yet  admit  to  the  fami- 
liarity of  their  most  private  hours,  a  whole 
gang  of  led  captains,  or  led  parsons,  fiddlers, 
boxers,  or  parasitical  buffoons.     But  the  most 
remarkable  extravagance  in  the  modern  prac- 
tice of  this  repulsive  system,  is,  that  the  most 
outrageous  examples  of  it  are  to  be  met  with 
among  those  who  have  the  least  occasion  for 
its  protection, — persons  whose  society  nobody 
would  think  of  courting,  and  who  yet  receive 
the  slightest  and  most  ordinary  civilities, — 
being  all  that  the  most  courteous  would  ever 
dream  of  offering  them,  7— with  airs  of  as 
vehement  disdain  as  if  they  were  really  in 
danger  of  having  their  intimacy  taken'  by 
storm !     Such  manners,  in  such  people,  are 
no  doubt  in  the  very  extreme  of  absurdity. — 
But  it  is  the  mischief  of  all  cheap  fashions, 
that  they  are  immediately  pjrated  by  the  vul- 
gar; and  certainly  there  is  none  that  can  be 
assumed  with  so  little  cost,  either  of  industry 
or  understanding  as  this.     As  the  whole  of  it 
consists  in  being  silent,  stupid,  and  sulky,  it 
is  quite  level  to  the  meanest  capacity— and, 
■we  have  no  doubt,  has  enabled  many  to  pass 
for  persons  of  some  consideration,  who  could 
never  have  done  so  on  any  other  tenms ;  or 
has  permitted  them  at  least  to  think  that  they 
were  shunning  the  society  of  many  by  whom 
they  would  certainly  have  been  shunned. 

We  trust,  therefore,  that  this  fashion  of 
mock  stateliness  and  sullen  reserve  will  soon 
pass  away.  The  extreme  facility  with  which 
it  may  be  copied  by  the  lowest  and  dullest  of 
mankind, — the  caricatures  which  are  daily 
exhibited  of  it  in  every  di^usting  variety, — 
and  the  restraints  it  must  impose  upon  the 
good  nature  and  sociality- which,  after  all,  do 


really  form  a  part  of  our  national  character, 
must  concur,  we  think,  with  the  alienation  it 
produces  in  others,  speedily  to  consign  it  to 
the  tomb  of  other  forgotten  affectations.    The 
duties  that  we  owe  to  strangers  that  come 
casually  into   our  society,  certainly  are  not 
very  weighty — and  a  man  is  no  doubt  entitled 
to  consult  his  own  ease,  and  eveii  his  indo- 
lence, at  the  hazard  of  being  unpopular  among 
such  pfersons.     But,  after  all,  affability  and 
complaisance  are  still  a  kind  of  duties,  in  their 
degree;  and  of  all  duties,  we  should  really 
think  are  those  that  are  repaid,  not  only  with 
the  largest  share  of  gratitude,  but  with  the 
greatest  internal  satisfaction.     All  we  ask  is, 
that  they,  and  the  pleasure  which  naturally 
accompanies  their  exercise,  should  not  be  sa- 
crificed to  a  vain  notion  of  dignity,  \j'hich  the 
person  assuming  it  knows  all  the  w  hile  to  be 
false  and  hollow — or  to  a  slill  vainer  assump- 
tion of  fashion,  which  does  not  impose  upon 
one  in  a  thousand ;  and  subjects  its  unhappy 
victim  to  the  ridicule  of  his  very  competitors 
in  the  practice.     All  studied  manners  are  as- 
sumed, of  course,  for  the  sake  of  the  effect 
they  are  to  produce  on  the,  beholders:  And  if 
a  man  have  a  particularly  favourable  opinion 
of  the  wisdom  and  dignity  of  his  physiogno- 
my, and,  at  the  same  time,  a^  perfect  con- 
sciousness of  the  folly  and  vulgarity  of  his 
discourse,  there  is  no  denying  that  such  a 
man,  when  he  is  fortunate  enough  to  be  where 
he  is  not  known,  will  do  well  to  keep  his  own 
secret,  and  sit  as  silent,  and  look  as  repulsive 
among  strangers  as  possible.     But,  under  any 
other  circumstances,  we  really  cannot  admit 
it  to  be  a  reasonable,  any  more  than  an  amia- 
ble demeanour.     To  return,  however,  to  M. 
Simond. 

If  he  is  somewhat  severe  upon  our  national 
character,  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  deals 
still  harder  measure  to  his  own  countrymen. 
There  is  one  passage  in  which  he  distinctly 
states  that  no  man  in  France  now  pretends  to 
any  principle,  either  personal  or  political. 
What  follows  is  less  atrocious,— and  probably 
nearer  the  truth.  It  is  the  sequel  of  an  enco- 
mium on  the  domestic  and  studious  occupa- 
tions of  the  well-informed  society  of  Zurich. 

"Probably  a  mode  of  life  so  eniirely  domestic 
would  tempi  few  strangers,  and  in  France  particu- 
larly, it  would  appear  quite  inlolerahle.  Yei  I  doubt 
whether  these  contemners  of  domestic  dulness  are 
not  generally  the  dullest  of  the  two.  Walking  oc- 
casionally the  whole  length  of  the  interior  Boule- 
vards of  Paris,  on  a  summer  evening,  I  have  gene- 
rally observed  on  my  return,  at  the  interval  of 
several  hours,  the  very  same  figures  sluing  just 
where  I  had  left  them  ;  mostly  isolated  middle-aged 
men,  established  for  the  evening  on  three  chairs, 
one  for  the  elbow,  another  for  the  extended  leg,  a 
third  for  the  centre  of  gravity;  with  vacant  looks 
and  a  muddy  complexion,  appearing  discontented 
with  thetnselves  and  others,  and  profoundly  tired. 
A  fauteuil  in  a  mlon,  for  the  passive  hearer  of  the 
talk  of  Gibers,  is  still  worse,  I  take  it,  than  the  three 
chairs  on  the  Boulevard.  The  theatre,  seen  again 
and  aeain,  can  have  no  great  charm  ;  nor  is  it  every 
one  who  has  money  to  spare  for  the  one,  or  free  ac- 
cess 10  the  other;  therefore,  an  immense  number 
of  people  are  driven  10  the  Boulevard  as  a  last  re- 
source. As  to  home,  it  is  no  resource  at  all.  No 
one  thinks  of  the  possibility  of  employing  his  time, 
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lliere,  either  by  himself  or  with  his  family.  And 
the  result,  upon  the  whole,  is,  that  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where  you  see  so 
many  long  faces,  care-worn  and  cross,  as  among 
the  very  people  who  ate  deemed,  aiid  believe  them- 
selves, the  merriest  in  the  world.  A  man  of  rank 
and  talent,  who  has  spent  many  years  in  the  Cri- 
mea, who  employed  himself  diligently  and  usefully 
when  there,  and  who  naturally  loves  a  ^country 
where  he  has  done  much  good,  praising  it  to  a 
friend,  has  been  heard  to  remark,  as  the  main  ob- 
jection to  a  residence  otherwise  delightful — '  Mais 
on  est  oblige  de  s'aller  coucher  tous  lessoirs  a  sept 
heiires, — parcequ'en  Ci-im6e  on  ne  salt  pas  oii  aller 
passer  la  soiree  I'  This  remark  excites  no  surprise 
at  Paris.  Every  one  there  feels  that  there  can  be 
no  alternative, — some  place,  not  home,  to  spend 
your  evenings  in,  ortobed  at  seven  o'clock  !  It  puts 
one  in  mind  of  the  gentleman  who  hesitated  about 
marrying  a  lady  whose  company  he  liked  very 
much,  'for,'  as  he  observed,  'where  could  I  then 
go  to  pass  my  evenings  V  " — Vol.  i.  pp.  404,  405. 

The  folloviring,  though  not  a  cordial,  is  at 
least  a  candid  testimony  to  the  substantial 
benbfits  of  the  Revolution : — 

"  The  clamorous,  restless,  and  bustling  manners 
of  the  common  people  of  Aix  their  antiquated  and 
ragged  dress,  their  diminutive  stature  and  ill-favour- 
ed countenances,  strongly  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
population  of  France,  such  as  I  remembered  it 
formerly ;  fbr  a  considerable  change  has  certainly 
taken  place,  in  all  such  respects,  between  the  years 
1789  and  1815.  The  people  of  France  are  decidedly 
less  noisy,  and  graver ;  better  dressed,  and  cleaner. 
All  this  may  be  accounted  fdr;  but  handsomer  is 
not  BO  readily  understood,  a  priori.  It  seems  as  if 
the  hardships  of  war,  having  successively  carried 
off  all  the  weakly,  those  who  survived  have  regen- 
erated the  species.  The  people  have  undoubtedly 
gained  much  by  the  Revolution  on  the  score  of 
property,  and  a  little  as  to  political  institutipns. 
They  certainly  seem  conscious  of  some  advantage 
attained,  and  to  be  proud  of  it — not  properly  civil 
liberty,  which  is  little  understood,  and  not  properly 
estimated,  but  a  certain  coarse  equality,  asserted  in 
small  things,  although  not  thought  of  in  the  essen- 
tials of  society.  This  new-born  equality  is  very 
touchy,  as  if  it  felt  yet  insecure  ;-  and  thence  a  de- 
gree of  rudeness  in  the  common  intercourse  with 
the  lower  class,  and,  mdre  or  less,  all  classes,  very 
different  from  the  old  proverbial  French  politeness. 
This,  though  in  itself  not  agreeable,  is,  however,  a 
good  sign.  Pride  is  a  step  m  moral  improvement, 
from  a  very  low  state.  These  opinions,  I  am  well 
aware,  will  not  pass  in  France  without  animadver- 
sion, as  it  is  not  to  be  expected  the  same  judgment 
will  be  formed  of  things  under  different  circum- 
stances. If  my  critics,  however,  will  only  go  three 
or  four  thousand  miles  off,  and  slay  away  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  I, dare  say  we  shall  agree  better  when 
we  compare  notes  on  their  return." 

Vol.  i.  pp.  333,  334. 

The  way  in  which  M.  Simond  speaks  of 
Rgusseau,  affords  a  striking  example  of  thai 
struggle  between  enthusjasm  and  severity — 
romance  and  cool  reason,  which  we  noticed 
in  the  begimling  as  characteristic  of  the  whole 
work.  He  talks,  on  the  whale,  with  contempt, 
and  even  bitterness,  of  his  character:  But  he 
follows  his  footsteps,  and  the  vestiges  and 
memorials  even  of  his  fictitious  personages, 
with  a  spirit  of  devout  observance— visits 
Clareus,  and  pauses  at  Meillerie— rows  in  a 
burning  day  to  his  island  in  the  lake  of  Bien- 
„e— expatiates  on  the  beauty  of  his  retreat  at 
the  Charmettes— and  even  stops  to  explore 
his  temporary  abode  at  Moitier  Travers.  The 
following  passages  are  rpmarkablte  :— 


"  Rousseau,  from  his  garret,  governed  an  em- 
pire— that  of  the  mind ;  the  founder  of  a  new  reli- 
gion in  politics,  and  to  his  enthusiastic  followers  a 
prophet — He  said,  and  they  believed  !  The  disci- 
"ples  of  Voltaire  might  be  more  numerous,  but  they 
were  bound  to  him  by  far  weaker  ties.  Those  of 
Rousseau  made  the  French  Revolution,  and  per- 
ished for  it;  while  Voltaire's,  miscalculating  its 
chances,  perished  hy  it.  Both,  perhaps,,  deserved 
their  fate  ;  but  the  former  certainly  acted  the  nobler 
part,  and  went  to  battle  with  the  best  weapons  too, 
— for  in  the  deadly  encounter  of  all  the  passions,  of 
the  most  opposite  principles  and  irreconcilable  pre- 
judices, cold-hearfed  wit  is  of  little  avail.  Heroes 
and  martyrs  do  not  care  for  epigrams ;  and  he  must 
have  enthusiasm  who  pretends  to  lead  the  enthu- 
siastic or  cope  with  them.  Uneititime  persuasion, 
Rousseau  has  somewhere  said,  m'a  ioujours  teiiu 
lieu  d' Eloquence .'  And  well  it  might;  for  the  first 
requisite  to  command  belief  is  to  believe  yourself. 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  impose  on  mankind  in  this  respect. 
There  is  no  eloquence,  no  ascendancy  over  the 
minds  of  others,  without  this  intimate  persuasion  in 
yourself.  Rousseau's  might  only  be  a  sort  of  poet- 
ical persuasion,  lasting  but  as  long  as  the  occasion  ; 
yet  it  was  thus  powerful,  only  because  it  was  ttue, 
though  but  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  perhaps,  in  the 
heart  of  this  inspired  writer. 

"  Mr.  M ,  son  of  the  friend  of  Rousseau,  to 

whom  he  left  his  manuscripts,  and  especially  his 
Confessions,  to  be  published  after  his  death,  had 
the  goodness  to  show  them  to  me.  I  observed  a 
fair  copy  written  by  himself,  in  a  small  hand  like 
print,  very  neat  and  correct ;  not  a  blot  or  an  era- 
sure to  be  seen.  The  most  curious  of  these  papers, 
however,  were  several  sketch-books,  or  memoranda 
half  filled,  where  the  same  hand  is  no  longer  dis- 
cernible ;  but  the  same  genius,  and  the  same  wajr- 
warti  temper  and  perverse  intellect,  in  every  fugi- 
tive thought  which  is  there  put  down.  Rousseau's 
composition,  like  .Montesquieu's,  was  laborious  and 
slow ;  his  ideas  flowed  rapidly,  but  were  not  readily 
brought  into  proper  order ;  they  did  not  appear  to 
have  come  in  consequence  of  a  previous  pj^n  ;  but 
the  plan  itself,  formed  afterwards,  came  m  aid  of 
the  ideas,  and  served  as  a  sort  of  frame  for  them, 
instead  of  being  a  system  to  which  they  were  sub- 
servient. Very  possibly  some  of  the  fundamental 
opinions  he  defended  so  earnestly,  and  for  which 
his  disciples  would  willingly  have  suffered  martyr- 
dom, were  originally  adopted  because  a  bright 
thought,  caught  as  it  flew,  was  entered  in  his  com- 
monplace book. 

"  These  loose  notes  of  Rousseau  afiord  a  curious 
insight  into  his  taste  in  composition.  You  find 
him  perpetually  retrenching  epithets — reducing  his 
thoughts  to  their  simplest  expression— giving  words 
a  peculiar  energy,  by  the  new  application  of  their 
original  meaning — going  back  to  the  Tiatvete  of  old 
language ;  ahd,~in  the  artificial  process  of  simplici- 
ty, carefully  effacing  the  trace  of  each  laborious 
footstep  as  he  advanced  ;  each  idea,  each  image, 
coming  out,  at  last,  as  if  cast  entire  at  a  single 
throw,  original,  energelie,  and  clear.     Although 

]Vjr.  M had  promised  to  Rousseau  that  he  would 

publish  his  Confessions  as  they  were,  yet  he  took 
upon  himself  to  suppress  a' passage  explaining  cer- 
tain circumstances  of  his  abjurations  at  Anneci,  al- 
fording  a  curious,  but  frightfully  disgusting,  picture 
of  monkish  manners  at  that  time.    It  is  a  pity  that 

Mr.  M did  not  break  his  word  m  regard  to  some 

few  more  passages  of  that  most  admirable  and  most 
vile  of  all  the  productions  of  genius." 

Vol.  1.  pp  564 — 566. 

The  following  notices  of  Madame  de  Stael 
are  emphatic  and  original : — 

"I  had  seen  Madame  de  Stael  a  child ;  and  I  saw 
her  again  on  her  deathbed  The  intermediate  years 
were  spent  in  another  hemisphere,  as  far  as  possible 
from  the  scenes  in  w-hich  she  lived.  Mixing  again, 
not  many  months  since,  with  a  world  in  which  I  am 
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a  stranger,  and  feel  that  I  must  remain  so,  T  just  saw 
this  celebrated  woman  ;  and  heard,  as  it  were,  her 
last  words,  as  I  had  read  her  works  before,  uninflu- 
enced by  any  local  bias.  Perhaps,  I  he  impressions 
of  a  man  thus  dropped  from  apoiher  world  inio  this 
miy  be  deemed  something  like  those  of  posierily. 
"  Madame  de  Stael  lived  for  conversaiion  :  She 
was  not  happy  out  of  a  large  circle,  and  a  French 
circle,  where  she  could  be  heard  in  her  own  lan- 
giiage  to  the  best  advaniage.  Her  exiravagant  ad- 
miration of  the  s-'ociety  of  Paris  was  neither  more 
nor  less  than  genuine  admiraiion  of  herself  It 
was  the  best  mirror  she  could  gel — and  that  was 
all.  Ambitious  of  aH  sorts  of  notoriety,  she  would 
have  given  ihe  world  to  have  been  born  noble  and 
'  a  beauty.  Yet  there  was  in  this  excessive  vanity 
so  much  honesty  and  frankness,  it  was  so  entirely 


void  of  affectation  and  trick,  she  made  so  fairaj^d  go 
irresisiible  an  appeal  (o  your  own  sense  of  her  worth, 
that  what  would  have  been  laughable  in  any  one 
else,  was  almost  respectable  hi  her.  That  ambi- 
tion of  eloquence,  so  conspicuous  in  her  writings, 
was  much  less  observable  in  her  conversation ; 
there  was  more  abandon  in  what  she  said  ihan  in 
what  she  wroie  ;  while  speaking,  the  spontaneous 
inspiration  was  no  labour,  but  all  pleasure.  Cpi). 
scious  of  extraordinary  powers,  she  gave  herself  up 
to  the  present  enjoyment  of  the  goOd  things,  and 
ihq  deep  things,  flowing  in  a  full  .-Iream  lioni  her 
well-stored  mind  and  luxuriant  fancy.  The  inspi- 
raiion  was  pleasure^the  pleasure  was  inspiraiion; 
and  without  precisely  intending  it,  she  was,  every 
evening  of  her  hie,  in  a  circle  of  company,  the  very 
Corinne  she  had  depicted." — Vol.  i.  pp.  283 — 286. 


(3S'oocmb£r,   J1812.) 

Rejected  Addresses ;  or  the  New  Theatrum  Foetarum.     12mo.  pp.  126.     London:  1812.* 


After  all  the  learning,  wrangling  and 
solemn  exhortation  of  our  preceding  pages, 
we  think  we  may  venture  to  treat  our  readers 
with  a  little  morsel  of  town-made  gaiety, 
withoutany  great  derogation  from  our  estab- 
lished character  for  seriousness  and  contempt 
of  trifles.  We  are  aware,  indeed,  that  there 
is  no  way  by  which  we  could  so  certainly,  in- 
gratiate ourselves  with  our  provincial  readers, 
as  by  dealing  largely  in  such  articles;  and 
we  can  assure  them,  that  if  we  have  not 
hitherto  indulged  them  very  often  in  this 
manner,  it  is  only  because  we  have  not  often 
met  with  any  thing  nearly  so  good  as  the 
little  volume  before  us.  We  have  seen  no- 
thing comparable  to  jt  indeed  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  poetry  of  the  Antijacobin ;  and 
though  it  wants  the  high  seasoning  of  politics 
and  personality,  which  no  doubt  contributed 
much  to  the  currency  of  that  celebrated  col- 
lection, we  are  not  sure  that  it  dogs  not  ex- 
hibit, on  the  whole,  a  still  more  exquisite 
talent  of  imitation,  with  powers  of  poetical 
composition  that  are  scarcely  inferior. 

We  must  not  forget,  however,  to  inform  our 
country  readers,  that'  these  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" are  nierely  a  series  of  Imitations  of 
the  style  and  manner  of  the  most  celebrated 
living  writers — who  are  here  supposed  to  have 


*I  have  been  so  much  struck,  on  lately  looking 
back  to  this  paper,  with  the  very  extraordinary 
merit  and  felicity  of  the  Imitations  on  which  it  is 
employed,  ihat  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation  of 
giving  them  a  chance  of  delighting  a  new  genera- 
tion of  admirers,  by  including  some  part  of  them  in 
this  publication.  I  take  them,  indeed,  to  be  the 
very  best  imitations)  and  often  of  difficult  originals) 
that  ever  were  made :  and,  considering  their  great 
extent  and  variety,  to  indicate  a  talent  to  which  I 
do  not  know  where  to  look  for  a  parallel.  Some 
few  of  them  descend  to  the  level  of  parqdies :  But 
by  far  the  greater  part  are  of  a  much  higher  de- 
scription. They  ought,  I  suppose,  to  have  come 
under  the  head  of  Poetry, — but  "Miscellaneous" 
is  broad  enough  to  cover  any  thing.— Some  of  the 
Uss  strikins  citations  are  now  omitted.  The  au- 
thors, I  beueve,  have  been  long  known  to  have 
!>eep  the  l»te  Messrs,  Smith. 


tried  their  hands  at  an  address  to  be  spoken 
at  the  opening  of  the  New  Theatre  in  Drury 
Lane — in  the  hope,  we  presume,  of  obtaining 
the  twenty-pound  prize  which  the  munificent 
managers  are  said  to  have  held  out  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidate.  The  names  of  the  imagi- 
nary cppipetitors,  whose  works  are  now  offered 
to  the  public,  are  only  indicated  by  their  ini- 
tials; and  there  are  one  or  two  which  we 
really  do  not  know  how  to  fill  up.  By  far  the 
greater  part,  however,  are  such  as  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  mistaken j^  and  no  reader  of  Scott, 
Crabbe,  Southey,  Wordsworth,  Le-yvis,  Moore, 
or  Spencer,  could  require  the  aid,  even  of  their 
initials,  to  recognise  them  in  their  portraits. 
Coleridge,  Coleman,  and  Lord  Byron,  are  not 
quite  such  striking  likenesses.  Of  Dr.  Busby's 
and  Mr.  Fitzgerald's,  we  do  not  hold  ourselves 
qualified  to  judge — not  professing  to  be  deeply 
read  in  the  woris  of  thege  originals. 

There  is  no  talent  so  universally  entertain- 
ing as  that  of  mimicry — even  when  it  is  con- 
fined to  the  lively  imitation  of  the  air  and 
manner — the  voice,  gait,  and  external  deport- 
ment of  ordinary  individuals.  Nor  is  this  to 
be  ascribed  entirely  to  our  wicked  love  of 
ridicule;  for,  though  we  must  not  assign  a 
very  high  intellectual  rank  to  an  art  which  is 
said  to  have  attained  to  perfection  among  the 
savages  of  New  Holland,  some  admiration  is 
laiidoubtedly  due  to  the  capacity  of  nice  ob- 
servation which  it  implies ;  and  some  gratifi- 
cation may  be  innocently  derived  from  the 
sudden  perception  which  it  excites  of  pecu- 
liarities previously  unobserved.  It  rises  in 
interest,  however,  and  in  dignity,  when  it 
succeeds  in  exjpressing,  not  merely  the  visible 
and  external  characteristics  of  its  objects,  but 
those  also  of  their  taste,  their  genius,  and 
temper.  A  vulgar  roimjc  repeats  a  man's 
carit-phrases  and  known  stories,  with  an  exact 
imitation  of  his  voice,  look,  and  gestures :  But 
he  is  an  artist  of  a  f^r  higher  description,  who 
can  make  stories  or  reasonings  in  his  manner; 
and  represent  the  features  and  movements  of 
his  mind,  as  well  as  the  accidents  of  his  body. 
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The  same  distinbtion  applies  to  the  mimicry, 
if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  an  author's  style  and 
manner  of  writing.  To  copy  _  his  peculiar 
phrases  or  turns  of  expression — to  borrow  the 
grammatical  structure  of  his  sentences,  or  the 
metrical  balance  of  his  lines — or  to  crowd  and 
string  together  all  the  pedantic  or  affected 
words  whjch  he  has  become  remarkable  for 
using — applying,  or  misapplying  all  these 
without  the  least  regard  to  the  character  of 
hisgenius,  or  the  spirit  of  his  compositions,  is 
to  imitate  an  author  only  as  a  monkey  might 
imitate  a  man — or,  at  best,  to  support  a  mas- 
querade character  on  the  strength  of  the  Dress 
only ;  and  at  all  events,  requires  as  little  talent, 
and  deserves  as  little  praise,  as  the  mimetic 
exhibitions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  JPort-Syd- 
ney.  It  is  another  matter,  however,  to  be  able 
to  borrow  the  diction  and  manner  of  a  cele- 
brated writer  to  express  sentiments  like  his 
own — to  write  as  he  would  have  written  on 
the  subject  proposed  to  his  imitator — to  think 
his  thoughts,  in  shdrt,  as  well  as  to  use  his 
words — and  to  iliake  the  revival  of  his  style 
appear  but  a  consequence  of  the  strong  con- 
ception of  his  peculiar  ideas.  To  do  this  in  all 
the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable,  requires 
talents,  perhaps,  not  inferior  to  those  of  the 
original  on  whom  they  are  employed — to- 
gether with  a  faculty  of  observation,  and  a 
dexterity  of  application,  which  that  original 
might  not  always  possess  j  and  should  not  only 
afford  nearly  as  great  pleasure  to  the  reader, 
as  a  piece  of  composition, — but  may  teach  him 
some  lessons,  or  open  up  to  him  some  views, 
which  could  not  have  been  otherwise  disclosed. 
The  exact  imitation  of  a  good  thing,  it  must 
be  admitted,  promises  fair  to  be  a  pretty  good 
thing  in  itself;  but  if  the  resemblance  be  very- 
striking,  it  commonly  has  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  letting  us  more  completely  into  the 
secret  of  the  original  author,  and  enabling  us 
to  understand  far  more  clearly  in  what  the 
peculiarity  of  his  manner  consists,  than  nffist 
of  us  should  ever  have  done  without  this  as- 
sistance. :  The  resemblance,  it  is  obvious,  can 
only  be  rendered  striking  by  exaggerating  a 
little,  and  bringing  more  conspicuously  for- 
ward, all  'that  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in 
the  rnodel:  And  the  marking  features,  which 
were  somewhat  shaded  and  confused  in  their 
natural  presentment,- being  thus  magnified  and 
disengaged  in  the  copy,  are  more  easily  ob- 
served and  comprehended,  and  their  elTect 
traced  with  infinitely  more  ease  and  assu- 
raiice ; — just  as  the  course  of  a  river,  or  a  range 
of  mountains,  is  more  distinctly  linderstood 
when  laid  down  op  a  map  or  plan,  than  when 
studied  in  their  natural  proportions.  Thus,  in 
Burke's  imitation  of  Bolingbroke  (the  most 
perfect  specimen,  perhaps,  which  ever  will 
exist  of  the  art  of  which  we  are  speajiing),  we 
have  all  the  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
style,  or  we  may  indeed  say  the  genius,  of 
that  noble  writer,  as  it  were,  concentrated  and 
■  brought  at  once  before  us;  so  that  an  ordinary 
reader,  who,  in  perusing  his  genuine  works, 
merely  felt  himself  dazzled  and  disappointed 
—delighted  and  wearied*  he  could  not  tell 
why,  is  now  enabled  to  farm  a  definite  and 


precise  conception  of  the  causes  of  those  op- 
posite sensations, — and  to  trace  to  the  noble- 
ness of  the  diction  and  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
reasoning — the  boldness  Of  the  propositions 
and  the  rashness  of  the  inductions — the  mag- 
nificence of  the  pretensions  and  the  feebleness 
of  the  performance,  those  contradictory  judg- 
ments, with  the  confused  result  of  which  he 
had  been  perplexed  in  the  study  of  the  original. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  imitation 
of  Darwin,  contained  in  the  Loves  of  the  Tri- 
angles, though  confessedly  of  a  satirical  or 
ludicrous  character.  All  the  peculiarities  of 
the  original  poet  are ,  there  brought  together, 
and  crowded  into  a  little  space ;  where  they 
can  be  compared  and  estimated  with  ease. 
His  essence  in  short,  is  extracted,  and  sepa- 
rated in  a  good  degree  from  what  is  common 
to  him  with  the  rest  of  his  species; — and 
while  he  is  recognised  at  once  as  the  original 
from  whom  all  these  characteristic  traits'have 
been  borrowed,  that  original  itself  is  far  better 
understood — because  the  copy  presents  no 
traits  but  such  as  are  characteristic. 

This  highest  species  of  imitation,  therefore, 
we  conceive  to  be  of  no  slight  value  in  fixing 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  public,  even 
with  regard  to  the  great  standard  atid  original 
authors  who  naturally  become  its  subjects. 
The  pieces  before  us,  indeed,  do  not  fall  cor- 
rectly under  this  denomination : — the  subject 
to  which  they  are  confined,  and  the  occasion 
on  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  pro- 
duced, havingTiecessarily  given  them  a  cer- 
tain ludicrous  and  light  air,  not  quite  suitable 
to  the-  gravity,  of  some  of  the  originals,  and 
imparted  to  some  of  them  a  sort  of  mongrel 
character  in  which  we  may  discern  the  fea- 
tures both  of  burlesque  and  of  imitation. 
There  is  enough,  however,  of  the  latter  to  an- 
swer the  purposes  we  have  indicated  above ; 
while  'the  tone  of  levity  and  ridicule  may 
answer  the  farther  purpose  of  admonishing  the 
authors  who  are  personated  in  this  exhibition, 
in  what  directions  they  trespass  on  the  borders 
of  absurdity,  and  from  what  peculiarities  they 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  ridiculous.  A  mere 
parody  or  travestie,  indeed,  is  commonly  made, 
with  the  greatest  success,  upon  the  tenderest 
and  most  sublime  passages  in  poetry — the 
whole  secret  of  such  performances  consisting 
in  the  substitiition  of  a  mean,  ludicrous,  or 
disgusting  subject,  for  a  touching  or  noble  one. 
But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  and  where  the 
passages  imitated  are  conversant  with  objects 
nearly  as  familiar,  and  names  and  actions 
almost  as  undignified,  as  thbse  in  the  imita- 
tion, the  author  may  be  assured,  that  what  a 
moderate  degree  of  exaggeration  has  thus 
made  eminently  laughable,  could  never  have 
been  worthy  of  a  place  in  serious  and  lofty 
poetry. — But  we  are  falling,  we  perceive,  into 
our  old  trick  of  dissertation,  and  forgetting  our 
benevolent  intention  to  dedicate  this  article  to 
the  amusement  of  our  readers.— We  break 
off  therefore,  abruptly,  and  turn  without  far- 
ther preamble  to  the  book. 

The  first  piece,  under  the  name  of  the  loyal 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  though  as  good,  we  suppose, 
as  the  original,  is  not  very  interesting.  Whether 
3M 
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just  representation  ,of  that  mixture  of  extrava- 
gance and  jocularity  which  has  impressed 
most  of  his  writings  with  the  character  of  a 
sort  of  farcical  horror.     For  example : — 

'•  The  fire  king  one  day  raiher  amorous  felt ; 

He  mounted  his  hot  copper  filly ; 
His  breeches  and  boots  were  of  tin  ;  and  the  belt 
Was  made  of  cast  iron,  for  fear  it  should  melt 

With  the  heat  of  the  copper  colt's  belly. 
Sure  never  was  skin  half  so  scalding  as  his! 

When  an  infant,  'twa^  equally  horrid, 
For  the  water  when  he  was  bapiiz'd  gave  a  fizz, 
And  bubbl'd  and  simmer'd  and  started  off,  whizz  ! 

As  soon  as  it  sprinkl'd  his  forehead. 
Oh  then  there  was  glitter, aiid  fire  in  each  eye. 

For  two  living  coals  were  the  symbols  ; 
His  teeth  were  calcin'd,  and  "his  tongue  was  sodry 
It  rattled  against  them  as  though  you  should  try 

To  play  the  piano  in  thimbles." — pp.  68,  69. 

The  drift  of  the  story  is,  that  this  formida- 
ble personage  falls  in  love  with  Miss  Drury 
the  elder,  who  is  consumed  in  his  ardent  em- 
brace !  when  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  the  character 
of  the  Ale  King,  fairly  bullies  him  from  a 
similar  attempt  on  her  younger  sister,  who 
has  just  come  out  under  his.  protection. 

We  have  next  "Playhouse  Musings,"  by 
Mr.  Colei-idge — a  piece  which  is  unquestion- 
ably Lakish — though  we  cannot  say  that  we 
recognise  in  it  any  of  the  peculiar  traits  of 
that  powerful  and  misdirected  genius  whose 
name  it  has  borrowed.  We  rather  think, 
however,  that  the  tuneful  Brotherhood  will 
considerit  as  a  respectable  eclogue.  This  is 
the  introduction : — 

"  Wy  pensive  Public  !  wherefore  look  you  sad? 
'I  had  a  grandmother ;  she  kept  a  donkey 
To  carry  to  the  mart  her  crockery  ware, 
And  when  that  donkey  look'd  me  in  the  face, 
His  face  was  sad  !  and  you  are  sad,  my  Public ! 

Joy  should  be  yours  :  this  tenth  day  of  October 
Again  assembles  us  in  Drury  Lane. 
Long  wept  my  eye  to  see  the  timber  planks 
That  hid  our  ruins  :  many  a  day  I  cried 
Ah  me  !  I  fear  they  never  will  rebuild  it ! 
Till  on  one  ev«,  one  joyful  Moncjay  eve. 
As  along  Charles  Strebt  I  prepar'd  to  walk, 
Just  at  the  corner,  by  the  paltry  cook's, 
I  heard  a  trowel  tick  against  a  brick  ! 
I  look'd  me  up,  and  strait  a  parapet 
Uprose,  at  least  seven  inches  o'er  the  planks. 
Joy  to  thee,  Drury  !  to  myself  I  said. 
He  of  Blackfriars  Road  who  hymn'd  thy  dbwnfal 
In  loud  Hosannahs,  and  who  prophesied 
That  flames  like  those  from  prostrate  Solyma 
Would  scorch  the  hand  thatventur'd  to  rebuild  thee, 
Has  prov'd  a  lying  prophet.     From  that  hour, 
As  leisure  offer'd,  close  to  Mr.  Spring's 
Box-office  door,  I've  stood  and  eyed  the  builders." 

.  PP-  73,  74. 

Of  "Architectural  Atoms,"  translated  by 
Dr.  Busby,  we  can  say  very  little  more  than 
that  they  appear  to  us  to  be  far  more  capable 
of  combining  into  good  poetry  than  the  few 
lines  we  were  able  to  read  of  the  learned 
Doctor's  genuine  address  in  the  newspapers. 
They  might  pass,  indeed,  for  a  very  tolerable 
imitation  of  Darwin ; — as  for  instance  : 

"  I  sing  how  casual  bricks,  in  airy  climb 
Encounter'd  casual  horse  hair,  casual  lime  : 
How  rafters  borne  through  wond'ring  clouds  elate, 
Kiss'd  in  their  slope  blue  elemental  slate  ! 
Clasp'd  solid  beams,  in  chance-directed  fury, 
And  gave  to  birth  our  renovated  Drury." 

pp.  82,  83. 


And  again : — 

"  Thus  with  the  flames  that  from  old  Drury  rise 
Its  elements  primaeval  sought  the  skies. 
There  pendulous  to  wait  the  happy  hour, 
When  new  attractions  should  restore  their  power 
Here  embryo  sounds  in  aether  lie  conceai'd    , 
Like  words  in  northern  atmosphere  congeal'd. 
Here  many  an  embryo  laugh,  and  half  encore,' 
Clings  to  the  roof,  or  creeps  along  the  floor. 
By  pufl's  concipient  some  in  asther  flit, 
And  soar  in  bravos  from  the  thund'ritig  pit ; 
While  some  this  mortal  life  abortive  miss, 
.Crush'd  by  a  groan,  ormurder'd  by  a  hiss," — p.  87. 

"The  Theatre,"  by  the  Rev.  G.'Crabbe, 
we  rather  think  is  the  best  piece  in  the  col- 
lection. It  is  an  exquisite  and  most  masterly 
imitation,  not  only  of  the  peculiar  style,  but 
of  the  taste,  temper,  and  manner  of  descrip- 
tion of  that  most  original  aftthor';  slnd  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  in  any  reSpebt  a  carica- 
ture of  that  style  or  manner — except  in  the 
excessive  profusion  of  puns  and  verb&lrjingles 
— which,  though  undoubtedly  to  be  f&nked 
among  his  characteristics,  are  never  so  thiokJ 
sown  in  his  original  worfc  as  in  this  admifa- 
ble  imitation.  It  does  not  aim,  of  course,  at 
any  shadow  of  his  pathos  or  moral  sublimity  ; 
but  seems  to  us  to  be  a  singularly  faithful 
copy  of  his  passages  of  mere  description.  It 
begins  as  follows : — 

"  'Tis  sweet  to  view  from  half-past  five  to  six, 
Our  lone  wax  candles,  with  short  cotton  wicks, 
Touch'd  by  the  lamplighter's  Promethean  art, 
Start  into  light,  and  make  the  lighter  start ! 
To  see  red  Phoebus  through  the  gallery  pane 
Tinge  with,  his  beam  the  beams  of  Drury  Lane, 
Whvle  gradual  parties  fill  our  widen'd  pit. 
And  gape,  and  gaze,  and  wonder,  ere  they  sit.-_ 

"At  first,  while  vacant  seats  give  choice  and  ease, 
Distant  or  near,  they  settle  where  they  please ; 
But  when  the  multitude  comraots  the  span. 
And  seats  are  rare,  they  settle  where  they  can. 

"  Now  the  full  benches,  to  late  comers,  doom 
No  room  for  standing,'  miscall'd  standing  room. 

"Hark!  the  check-taker  moody  silence  breaks, 
And  bawling  '  Pit  full,'  gives  the  check  he  takes." 

pp.  116,  117. 

The  tuning  of  the  orchestra  is  given  with 
the  same  spirit  and  fidelity;  but  we  rather 
choose  to  insert  the  following  descent  of  a 
playbill  from  the  upper  boxes : — 

"  Perchance,  while  pit  and  gallery  cry,  '  hats  oflT,' 
And  aw'd  consumption  checks  his  chided  cough, 
Some  giggling  daughter  of  the  queen  of  love 
Drops,  reft  of  pin,  her  play-bill  from  above  ; 
Like  Icarus,  while  laughing  galleries  clap, 
Soars,  ducks,  and  divfes  in  air,  the  printed  scrap : 
But,  wiser  far  than  he,  combustion  fears. 
And,  as  it  flies,  eludes  the  chandeliers  ; 
Till  sinking  gradual,  with  repeeWed  twirl, 
It  settles,  curling,  on  a  fiddler's  curl ; 
Who  from  his  powder'd  pate  the  intruder  strikes, 
And,  for  mere  malice,  sticks  it  on  the  spikes." 

p.  1 18. 

The  quaintness  and  minuteness  of  the  fol- 
lowing catalogue,  are  also  in  the  very  spirit 
of  the  original  author— bating  always  the  un- 
due allowance  of  puns  and  concetti  to  which 
we  have  already  alluded  ■.^- 

"  What  various  swains  our  motley  walls  contain  ' 
Fashion  from  Moorfields.  honour  from  Chick  Lane ; 
Bankers  frortr  Paper  Buildings  here  resort 
Bankrupts  from  Golden  Square  and  Riches  Court; 
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The  lottery  cormorant,  the  auction  shark, 
The  full-price  master,  and  the  half-price  cleric ; 
Boys  who  long  linger  at  the  gallery  door. 
With  pence  twice  five, — they  wont  but  twopence 
Till  some  Saorariian  the  twopence  spares,     [more, 
And  sends  them  jumping  up  the  gallery  stairs. 
Critics  we  boast  who  ne'er  their  malice  baulk, 
But  talk  their  tninds, — we  wish  they'd  mind  their 
Big-worded  bullies,  who  by  quarrels  live,       [talk  ! 
Who  give  the  lie,  and  tell  the  he  they  ^ive  ; 
And  bucks  with  pockets  empty  as  their  pate. 
Lax  in  their  gaiters,  laxer  in  their  gait." 

pp;  118,  119. 

We  shall  conclude  with  the  episode  on  the 
loss  and  recovery  of  Pat  Jennings'  hat — which, 
if  Mr.  Crabbe  had  thought  at  all  of  describing, 
we  are  persuaded  he  would  have  described 
precisely  as  follows  : — 

"  Pat  Jennings  in  the  upper  gallery  sat, 
But,  leaning  forward,  Jenningslost  his  hat ; 
Down  from  the.gallery  the  beaver  flew. 
And  spurn'd  the  one  to  settle  in  the  two. 
How  shall  he  act  ?  Pay  at  the  gallery  door 
Two  shillings  for  what  cost  wheii  new  but  four  ? 
Now,  while  his  fears  anticipate  a  thief, 
John  Mullins  whispers,  take  my  handkerchief. 
Thank  you,  cries  Pat,  but  one  won't  make  a  hne  ; 
Take  mine,  cried  Wilson,  and  cried  Stokes  take 
A  motley  cable  soon  Pat  Jennings  lies,  [mine. 

Where  Spitalfields  with  real  India  vies ; 
Like  Iris'  bow,  down  darts  the  painted  hue 
Starr'dj  strip'd,  and  spotted,  yellow,  red,  and  blue. 
Old  calico,  torn  silk,  and  miishn  new. 
George  Greene  below,  with  palpitating  hand. 
Loops  the  last  kerchief  to  the  beaver's  band : 
Upsoars  the  prize ;  the  youth  with  joy  unfeign'd, 
Reo;ain'd  the  felt,  and  felt  what  he  regain'd  ; 
While  to  the  applauding  galleries  grateful  Pat 
Made  a  low  bow,  and  touch'd  the  ransom'd  hat." 

The  Ghost  of  Samuel  Johnson  is  not  very 
good  as  a  whole :  though  gome  passages  are 
singularly  happy.  "The  measure  and  solemnity 
of  his  sentences,  in  all  the  limited  variety  of 
their  structure,  is  imitated  with  skill; — but 
the  diction  is  caricatured  in  a  vulgar  and  un- 
pleasing  degree.  To  make  Johnson  call  a 
door  "a.  ligneous  barrioado,"  and  its  knocker 
and  bell  its  <'  frappant  and  tintinabulant  ap- 
pendages," is  neither  just  nor  humorous; 
and  We  are  surprised  that  a  writer  who  has 
given  such  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talent 
for  finer  ridictile  and  fairer  imitation,  should 
have  stooped  to  a  vein  of  pleasantry  so  low,  and 
so  long  ago  exhausted ;  especially  as,  in  other 

Eassages  of  the  same  piece,  he  has  shown 
ow  well  ciualified  he  was  both  to  catch  and 
to  render  the  true  characteristics  of  his  original. 
The"'  beginning,  for  example,  we  think  exoel- 
lerit : —  , 


"  That  which  was  organised  by  the  moral  ability 
of  one,  has  been  executed  by  the  physical  efibrt  of 
many  ;  and  Druky  Lane  Theatke  is  now  com 
plete.  Of  that  part' behind  the  curtain,  which  ilaa 
not  yet  been  destined  to  glow  beneath  the  brush  of 
the  varnisher,  or  vibrate  to  the  hammer  of  the  car- 
penter, Ultle  is  thought  by  the  public,  and'  Uiile 
need  be  said  by  the  committee.  Truth,  however, 
is  not  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  accommodation  of 
either  ;  and  he  who  should  pronounce  that  our  edi- 
fice has  received  its  final  embellishment,  would  be 
disseminating  falsehpod  without  incurring  favour, 
and  risking  the  disgrace  of  detection  without  partici- 
pating the  advantage  of  succe'ss. 

"Let  it  not,  however,  be  conjectured,  that  be- 
cause we  are  unassuming,  we  are  imbecile;  that 
forbearance  is  any  indication  of  despondency,  or 
humility  of  demerit.  He  that  is  the  most  assured 
of  success  will  make  the  fewest  appeals  to  favour ; 
aud  where  nothing  is  claimed  that  is, undue,  nothing 
that  is  due  will  be  withheld.  A  swelling  opening 
is  too  often  succeeded  by  an  insignifieant  conclu- 
sion. Parturient  mountains  have  ere  now  produced 
muscipular  abortions;  and  the  auditor  who  com- 
pares incipient  grandeur  with  final  vulgarity,  is  re- 
minded of  the. pious  hawkers  of  Constantinople, 
who  solemnly  perambulate  her  streets,  exclaiming, 
'  In  the  name  of  the  prophet — ^figs  I'  " — pp.  54,  55. 

It  ends  with  a  solemn  eulogium  on  Mr. 
Whitbread,  which  is  thus  wound  up  : — 

"To  his -nevei*-slumbering  talents  you  are  in- 
debted for  whatever  pleasure  this  haunt  of  the 
Museg  is  calculated  to  afford.  If,  in  defiance  of 
chaotic  malevolence,  the  destroyer  of  the  temple 
of  Diana  yet  survives  in  the' flame  of  Herostraius, 
surely  we  may  confidently  predict,  ihat  the  rebuilder 
of  the  temple  of  Apollo  will  stand  recorded  to  dis- 
tant posterity;  in  that  of— Samuel  Whitbkead." 

pp.  59,  60. 

Ouf  reEiders  will  now  have  a  pretty  good 
idea  of  the  contents  of  this  amusing  little 
volume.  We  have  no  conjectures  to  offer  as 
to  its  anonymous  author.  He  who  is  such  a 
master  of  disgiaises,  may  easily  be  supposed 
to  have  been  successful  in  concealing  him- 
self ;^and  with  the  power  of  assuming  so 
many  styles,  is  not  likely  to  be  detected  by 
his  own.  We  should  guess,  however,  that  he 
had  not  written  a  great  deal  in  his  own  char- 
acter— that  his  natural  style  was  neither  very 
lofty  nor  very  grave— and  that  he  rather  in- 
dulges a  partiality  for  puns  and  verbal  plea- 
santries. We  marvel  why  he  has  shut  out 
Campbell  and  Rogers' from  his  thfeatre  of  liv- 
ing poets; — and  confidently  expect  to  have 
our  curiosity  in  this  and  in  all  other  particu- 
lars very  speedily  gratified,  wjien  the  ap- 
plause of  the  country  shall  induce  him  to  take 
oft'  his  mask. 


(?D£C£inb£r,  1828.) 

(Ewores  Mdites  de  Madame  la  Baronne  de  Stael,  publiees  par  son  Fils;  precedees  d'une  Notico 
sur  le  Carmtere  et  les  Merits  de  M.  de  Stael.  Par  Madame  Neckek  Sacssuke.  Trois  tomes 
8vo.    London,.  Treuttel  and  Wurtz:  1820.  ) 


We  are  very  much  indebted  to  Madame 
Necker  Saussure  for  this  copious,  elegant,  and 
affectionate  account  of  her  friend  and  cousin. 
93 


It  is,  to  be  sure,  rather  in  the  nature  of  a  Pane- 
gyric than  of  an  impartial  biography^nd, 
with  the  sagacity,  morality,  and  skill  in  com 
3m  2 
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posiilon  which  seem  to  be  endemic  in  the 
society  of  Geneva,  has  also  perhaps  some- 
thing of  the  formality,  mannerism,  and  di- 
dactic ambition  of  that  very  intellectual  so- 
ciety. For  a  personal  memoir  of  one  so  much 
distinguished  in  society,  it  is  not  sufficiently 
individual  or  familiar — and  a  great  deal  too 
little  feminine,  for  a  vpoman's  account  of  a 
woman,  who  never  forgot  her  sex,  or  allowed 
it  to  be  forgotten.  The  only  things  that  indi- 
cate a  female  author  in  the  work  before  us, 
are  the  decorous  purity  of  her  morality — the 
feebleness  of  her  political  speculations^and 
her  never  telling  the  age  of  her  friend. 

The  world  probably  knows  as  much  already 
of  M.  And  Madame  Necker  as  it  will  care 
ever  to  know :  Yet  we  are  by  no  means  of 
opinion, that  too  much  is  said  of  them  here. 
They  were  both  very  good  people — neither 
of  the  most  perfect  bon  ton,  nor  of  the  very 
highest  rank  of  understanding, ^but  far  above 
the  vulgar  level  certainly,  in  relation  to  either. 
The  likenesses  of  them  with  vphich  we  are 
here  presented  are  undoubtedly  very  favour- 
able, and  even  flattering;  but  still,  we  have 
no  doubt  that  they  are  likenesses,  and  even 
very  cleverly  executed.  We  hoar  a  great  deal 
about  the  strong  understanding  and  lofty  prin- 
ciples of  Madame  Necker,  and  of  the  air  of 
purity  that  reigned  in  her  physiognomy  :  But 
we  are  candidly  told  also,  that,  with  her  tall 
and  stiff'  figure,  and  forma!  manners,  "  il  y 
avoit  de  la  gene  en  elle,  et  aupres  d'elle;" 
and  are  also  permitted  to  learn,  that  after 
having  acquired  various  branches  of  know- 
ledge by  profound  study,  she  unluckily  be- 
came persuaded  that  all  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments might  be  learned  in  the  same 
manner;  and  accordingly  set  herself,  with 
might  and  main,  "to  study  the  arts  of  conver- 
sation and  of  housekeeping — together  with 
the  characters  of  individuals,  and  the  manage- 
ment of  society — to  reduce  all  these  things 
t.(3  sj'stem,  and  to  deduce  from,  this  system 
precise  rules  for  the  regulation  of  her  con- 
ducts" Of  M.  Necker,  again,  it  is  recorded, 
in  very  emphatic  and  affectionate  terms, 
that  he  was  extraordinarily  eloquent  and  ob- 
serving, and  equally  full  of  benevolence  and 
practical  wisdom :  But  it  is  candidly  admit- 
ted that  his  eloquence  was  more  sonorous 
Jjian  substantial,  and  consisted  rather  of  well- 
rounded  periods  than  impressive  thoughts ; 
tjj9.t  he  was  reserved  and  silent  in  general 
society,  took  pleasure  in  thwarting  his  wife 
in  the  education  of  their  daughter,  and  actu- 
ally treated  the  studious  propensity  of  his 
ingenious  consort  with  so  little  respect,  as  to 
prohibit  her  from  devoting  any  time  to  com- 
position, and  even,  from  having  a  table  to 
write  at! — for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
might  not  be  annoyed  with  the  fear  of  dis- 
turbing her  when  he  came  into  her  apart- 
-  ment !  He  wag  a  great  joker,  too,  in  an  inno- 
cent paternal  way,  in  his  own  family;  but  we 
cannot  iind  that  his  witticisms  ever  had  much 
success  in  other  places.  The  worship  of  M. 
Necker,  in  short,  is  a  part  of  the  established 
religion,  we  perceive,  at  Geneva;  but  we 
suspect  that  the  Priest  has  made  the  God, 


here  as  in  other  instancies;  and  rather  think 
the  worthy  financier  must  be  contented  to  Iw 
known  to  posterity  chiefly  as  the  fafjier  of 
Madame  de  Stael. 

But  however  that  may  be,  the  education'  of 
their  only  child  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
gone  about  very  prudently,  by  these  sage 
personages;  and  if  Mad.  de  Stael  had  n::t 
been  a  very  extraordinary  creature,  both  aa 
to  talent  and  temper,  from  the  vefy  beginning, 
she  could  scarcely  have  escaped  being  pretty 
well  spoiled  between  them.  Her  mother  had 
a  notion,  that  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done  for  a  child  was  to  cram  it  withal]  kinds 
of  knowledge,  without  caring  very  miich  whe- 
ther it  understood  or  digested  any  part  of  it; 
— and  so  the  poor  little  girl  was  overtasked 
and  overeducated,  in  a  very  pitiless  way,  for 
several  years ;  till  her  health  became  seri- 
ously impaired,  and  they  were  obliged  to  let 
her  run  idle  in  the  woods  for  some  years 
longer — where  she  composed  pastorals  and 
tragedies,  and  became  exceedingly  romantic. 
She  was  then  taken  up  again ;  and  set  to  her 
studies  with  greater  moderation.  All  this 
time,  too,  her  father  was  counteracting  the 
lessoris  of  patient  application  inculcated ,  by 
her  mother,  by  the  half-playful  disputations 
in  which  he  loved  to  engage  her,  and  the  dis- 
play which  he  could  not  refeist  making  of  her 
lively  talents  in  society.  Fortunately,  this 
last  species  of  training  fell  most  in  with  her 
disposition ;  and  she  escaped  being  solemn 
and  pedantic,  at  some  little  risk  of  becoming 
forward  and  petulant.  Still  more  fortunately, 
the  strength  of  Jier  understanding  was  such 
as  to  exempt  her  almost  entirely  from  this 
smaller  disadvantage. 

Nothing,  however,  could  exempt  her  from 
the  danger  and  disadvantage  of  beinga  youth- 
ful Prodigy;  and  there  never  perhaps  was  an 
instance  of  one  so  early  celebrated,  whose 
celebrity  went  on  increasing  to  the  last  period 
of  her  existence.  We  have  a  very  lively  pic- 
ture of  her,  at  eleven  years  of  age,  in  the 
work  before  us;  where  she  is  represented  as 
then  a  stout  brown  girl,  with  fine  eyes,  and 
an  open  and  affectionate  manner,  full  of  eager 
curiosity,  kindness,  and  vivacity.  In  the  draw- 
ing-room, she  took  her  place  on  a  little  stool 
beside  her  mother's  chair,  where  she  was 
forced  to  sit  very  upright,  and  to  look  as  de- 
mure as  possible :  But  by  and  by,  two  or 
three  wise-looking  oldish  gentlemen,  with 
round  w-igs,  came  up  to  her,  and  entered  into 
animated  and  sensible  conversation  with  her, 
as  with  a  wit  of  full  age;  and  those  were 
Raynal,  Marmontel,  Thomas,  and  Grimm.  At 
table  she  listened  with  delighted  attention  to 
all  that  fell  from  those  distinguished  guests; 
and  learned  incredibly  soon  to  discuss  all  sub- 
jects with  them,  without  embarrassment  or 
affectation.  Her  biographer  says,  indeed,  that 
she  was  "always  young,  and  never  a  child  ;" 
but  it  does  seeiB  to  us  a  trait  of  mere  child- 
ishness, though  here  cited  as  a  proof  of  her 
filial  devotion,  that,  in  order  to  insure  for  her 
parents  the  gratification  of  Mr.  Gibbon's  so- 
ciety, she  proposed,  about  the  same  time,  that 
she  should  marry  nim !  and  combated,  with 
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great  earnestness,  all  the  objections  that  were 
stated  to  this  extraordinary  union. 

He/  temper  appears  from  the  very  first  to 
have  been  delightful,  and  her  heart  full  of 
"enetosity  and  kindness.  Her  love  fOr  her 
father  rose  almost  to  idolatry  :  and  though  her 
laste  for  talk  and  distinction  carried  her  at 
last  a  good  deal  away  from  him,  this  earliest 
passion  seems  never  to  have-been  superseded, 
or  even  interrupted,  by  any  other.  Up  to  the 
age  of  twenty,  she  employed  herself  chiefly 
with  poems  a,nd  plays  ;-T-but  took  after  that  to 
prose.  We  do  not  mean  here  to  say  aily  thing 
of  her  different  works,  the  history  and  anar 
lyisis  of  which  occupies  two-thirds  of  the  No- 
ik-e  ^before  us.  Her  fertility  of  thought,  and 
warmth  of  character,  appeared  first  in  her 
Letters  on  Rousseau ;  but  lier  own  character  is 
best  portrayed  in  Delphine — Corinne  showing 
rather  what  she  would  have  chosen  to  be. 
Daring  her  sufferings  from  the  Revolution,  she 
wrote  her  works  on  Literature  and  the  Pas- 
sions, and  her  more  ambitious  book  on  Ger- 
many. After  that,  with  more  subdued  feel- 
ings— ^more  confirmed  principles — and  more 
pi-dotioal  wisdom,  she  gave  to  the  world  her 
admirable  Considerations  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution ;  having,  for  many  years,  addicted  her- 
self almost  exclusively  to  politics,  under  the 
conviction  which,  in  the  present  condition  of 
the  world,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  erro- 
neous, that  under  "  pohtics  were  comprehend- 
ed morality,  religion,  and  literature." 

She  was,, from  a  very  early  period,  a  lover 
of  cities,'  of  distinction,  and  of  brilliant  and 
varied  discussion — cared  little  in  general  for 
the  beauties  of  nature  or  art — and  languished 
and  pmed,  in  spite  of  herself,  when  confined 
to  a  narrow  society.  These  are  common 
enough  traits  in  famous  authors,  and  people 
of  fashion  and  notoriety  of  all  other  descrip- 
tions: But  they  were  united  in  her  with  a 
■warmth  of  affection,  a  temperament  of  enthu- 
siasm, and  a  sweetness  of  temper,  with  which 
we  do  not  know  that  they  were  ever  combined 
in  any  other  individual.  So  far  from  resem- 
bling the  poor,  jaded,  artificial  creatures  who 
live  upon  stimulaiits,  and  are  with  difficulty 
kept  alive  by  the  constant  excitements  of 
novelty,  flattery,  and  emulation,  her  great 
characteristic  was  an  excessive  movement  of 
the  soul — a  heart  overcharged  with  sensibility, 
a  frame  over-informed  with  spirit  and  vitality. 
All  her  affections,  says  Madame  Necker,— her 
friendship,  her  filial,  her  maternal  attachment, 
partook  of  the  nature  of  Love— were  accom- 
panied by  its  emotion,  almost  its  passion — 
and  very  frequently  by  the  violent  agitations 
which  belong  to  its  fears  and  anxieties.  With 
all  this  aiiimation,  however,  and  with  a  good 
deal  of  vanity— a  vanity  which  delighted  m 
recounting  her  successes  in  society,  and  made 
her  speak  without  reserve  of  her  own  great 
talents,  influence,  and  celebrity— she  seeins 
to  have  had  no  particle  of  envy  or  malice  m 
her  composition.  She  was  not  in  the  least 
degree  vindictive,  jealous,  or  scornful;  but 
uniformly  kind,  indulgent,  compassionate,  and 
forgiving— or  rather  forgetful  of  iiijuries.  In 
these  respects  she  is  very  justly  and  advan- 


tageously contrasted  with  Rousseau;  who, 
with  the  same  warmth  of  imagination,  and 
stillgreater  professions  of  philanthropy  in  his 
writings,  uniformly  indicated  in  his  individual 
character  the  most  irritable,  suspicious,  and 
selfish  dispositions;  and  plainly  showed  that 
his  affection  for  mankind  was  entirely  theo- 
retical, and  had  no  living  objects  in  this  world. 

Madame  de  StaePs  devotion  to  her  father 
is  sufficiently  proved  by  her  writings  ;-^but 
it  meets  us  under  a  new  aspect  in  the  Memoir 
now  before  us.  The  only  injuries  which  she 
could  not  forgive  were  those  offered  lo  him. 
She  could  not  bear  to  think  that  he  was  ever 
to  grow  old  ;  and,  being  herself  blinded  to  his 
progressive  decay  by  her  love  and  sanguine 
temper,  she  resented,  almost  with  fury,  every 
insinuation  or  casual  hint  as  to  his  age  or  de- 
clining health.  After  his  death,  this  passion 
took  another  turn.  Every  old  man  now- re- 
called the  image  of  her  father !  and  she 
watched  over  the  comforts  of  all  such  per- 
sons, and  wept  over  their  sufferings,  with  a 
painful  intenseness  of  sympathy.  The  same 
deep  feeling  mingled  with  her  devotions,  and 
even  tinged  her  strong  intellect  with  a  shade 
of  superstition.  She  believed  that  her  soul 
communicated  with  his  in  prayer;  and  that  it 
was  to  his  intercession  that  she  owed  all  the 
good  that  aftervrards  befell  her.  Whenever 
she  met  with  any  piece  of  good  fortune,  she 
used  to  say,  "  It  is  my  father  that  has  obtain- 
ed this  for  me!" 

Jn  her  happier  days,  this  ruling  passion  took 
occasionally  a  more  whimsical  aspect:  and 
expressed  itself  with  a  vivacity  of  which  we 
have  no  idea  in  this  phlegmatic  country,  and 
which  more  resembles  the  childish  irrhability 
of  Voltaire,  than  the  lofty  erithusiasm  of  the 
person  actually  concerned.  We  give,  as  a 
specimen,  the  following  anecdote  from  the 
work  before  us.  Madame  Saussure  had  come  to 
Coppetfrom  Geneva  in  M.  Necker's  carriage ; 
and  had  been  overturned  in  the  way,  but  with- 
out receiving  any  injury.  On  mentioning  the 
apcident  to  Madame  de  Stael  on  her  arrival, 
she  asked  with  great  vehemence  who  had 
driven ;  and  on  being  told  that  it  was  Richel, 
her  father's  ordinary  coachman,  she  exclaim- 
ed in  ah  agony,  "My  God,  he  may  one  day 
overturn  my  father !"  and  rung  instantly  with 
violence  for  bis  appearance.  While  he  was 
coming,  she  paced  about  the  room  in  the 
greatest  possible  agitation,  crying  out,  at  every 
turn,,  "My  father,  my  poor  father  !  he  might 
have  been  overturned  '."—and  turning  to  her 
friend,  "  At  your  age,  and  with  your  slight 
person,  the  danger  is  nothing— but  with  his 
age  and  bulk  !  I  cannot  bear  to  think  of  it." 
The  coachnran  now  came  in;  and  this  lady, 
so  mild  and  indulgent  and  reasonable  with  all 
her  attendants,  turned  to  him  in  a  sort  of 
frenzy,  and  with  a  voice  of  solemnity,  but 
choked  with  emotion,  said,  "Richel,  do  you 
know  that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius?"— The 
poor  man  stood  in  astonishment— and  she 
went  on,  louder,  "Have  you  not  heard,  I  say, 
that  I  am  a  woman  of  genius  V  Coachy  was 
still  mute.  "  Well  then !  I  tell  you  that  I  am 
^  woman  of  genius— of  great  genius— of  oro- 
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digious  genius!— and  I  tell  you  more— that 
all  tke  genius  I  have  shall  be  exerted  to  se- 
cure your  rotting  out  your  days  in  a  dungeon, 
if  ever  you  overturn  my  father !"  Even  after 
the  fit  vs-as  over,  she  could  not  be  made  to 
laugh  at  her  extravagance ;  but  was  near  be- 
ginning again— and  said  "  And  what  had  I  to 
conjure  with  but  my  poor  genius?" 

Her  insensibility  to  natural  beauty  is  rather 
unaccountable,  in  a  mind  constituted  like  hers, 
and  iri  a  native  of  Switzerland.  But,  though 
born  in  the  midst  of  the.  most  magnificent 
scenery,  she  seems  to  have  thought,  like 'Dr. 
Johnson,  that  there  was  no  scene  equal  to  the 
high  tide  of  human  existence  in  the  heart  of 
a  populous  city.  "Give  me  the  Rue  de  Bae," 
said  she,  when  her  guests  were  in  ecstasies 
with  the  Lake  of  Geneva  and  its  enchanted 
shores — "  I  would  prefer  living  in  Paris,  in  a 
fourth  story,  with  an  hundred  Louis  a  year." 
These  were  her  habitual  sentiments;— But 
she  is  said  to  have  had  one  glimpse  of  the 
glories  of  the  universe,  when  she' went  first 
to  Italy,. after  her  father's  death,  and  was  en- 
gaged with  Corinne.  And  in  that  work,  it  is 
certainly  true  that  the  indications  of  a  deep 
and  sincere  sympathy  with  nature  are  far 
more  conspicuous  than  in  any  of  her  other 
writings.  For  tbis  enjoyment  and  late-de- 
veloped sensibility^  she  always  said  she  was 
mdebted  to  her  father's  intercession. 

The  world  is  pretty  generally  aware  of  the 
brilliancy  of  her  conversation  in  mixed  com- 
pany; but  we  were  not  aware  that  it  was 
generally  of  so -polemic  a  character,  or  that 
she  herself  was  so  very  zealous  a  disputant, 
—such  a  determined  intellectual  gladiator  as 
her  cousin  here  represents  her.  Her  great 
delight,  it  is  said,  was  in  eager  and  even  vio- 
lent contention;  and  her  drawing-room  at 
Coppet  IS  compared  to  the  Hali  of  Odin;  where 
the  bravest  warriors  were  invited  every  day 
to  enjoy  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  and,  after 
having  cut  each  other  in  pieces,  revived  to 
renew  the  combat  in  the  morning.  In  this 
trait,  also,  she  seems  to  have  resembled  our 
Johnson,— though,  according  to  all  accounts, 
she  was  rather  more  courteous  to  her  oppo- 
nents. These  fierce  controversies  embraced 
all  «orts  of  subjects  — politics,  morals,  litera- 
ture, casuistry,  metaphysics,  and  history.  In 
the  early  part  of  her  life,  they  turned  oftener 
upon  themes  of  pathos  and  passion-^love  and 
death,  and  heroical  devotion;  but  she  was 
cured  of  this  lofty  vein  by  the  affectations  of 
her  imitators.  "  I  tramp  in  the  mire  with 
w^ooden  shoes,"  she  said,  "'whenever  they 
would  force  me  to  go  with  them  among  the 
clouds,"  In  the  same  way,  though  suffici- 
ently given  to  indulge,  and  to  talk  of  her 
emotions,  she  was  easily  disgusted  by  the 
para;de-of  sensibility  which  is  sometimes  made 
by  persons  of  real  feeling ;  observing,  with 
admirable  force  and  simplicity,  '-'Que  tons 
les  sentiments  naturels  ont  leur  pudeur." 

She  had  at  all  times  a  deep  sense  of  religion. 
Educated  in  the  strict  principles  of  Calvinism, 
she  was  never  seduced  into  any  admiration 
of  the  splendid  apparatus  and  high  pretensions 
of  Popery;  although  she  did  not  altogether 


escape  the  seductions  of  a  more  sublime  svi- 
perstition.     In  theology,  as  well  as  in  every 
thing  else,  however,  she  was  less  dogmatic 
than  persuasive;   and,  while  speaking  from 
the  inward  conviction  of  her  own  heart,  poured 
out  its  whole  warmth,  as  well  as  its  convic- 
tions, into  those  of  others ;  antl  never  seemed 
to  feel  any  thing  for  the  errors  of  her  coift- 
panions  but  a  generous  compassion,  and  an 
affectionate   desire   for   their  removal.     She 
rather  testified  in  favour  of  religion,  in  short, 
than  reasoned  systematically  in  its  support ; 
and,  in   the  present  condition  of  the  -world, 
this  was  perhaps  the  best  service  that  could 
be  rendered.   Placed  in  many  respects  in  the 
most  elevated  condition  to  which  humanity 
could  aspire — possessed  unquestionably  of  the 
higliest  powers  of  reasonitig^emanoipated,  in 
a  singular  degrefe,  fronl  prejudices,  and  enter- 
ifig  with  the  keenest  relish  into  all  the  feelings 
that  seemed  to  suffice  for  the  happiness  and 
occupation  of  philosophers,  patriots,  and  lovers 
—she  has  still  testified,  that  without  religion 
there  is  nothing  stable,  sublime,  or  satisfying! 
and  that  it  alone  completes  and  consummates 
all  to  which  reason  or  affection  can  aspire. — 
A  genius  like  hers,  and  so  directed,  is,  as  her 
biographer  has  well  remarked,  the  only  Mis- 
sionary that  can  work  any  permanent  eflect  on 
the  upper  classes  of  society  in  modern  times; — 
upon  the  vain,  the  learned,  the  scornful,  and  ar- 
gumentative,— they  "who  stone  the  Prophets 
while  they  affect  to  offer  incense  to  the  Muses:" 
Both  her  marriages  have  been  censured  ; — 
the  first,  as  a  violation  of  her  principles — the 
second,  of  dignity  and  decorum.   In  that  with 
M.  deStael,  she  was  probably  merely  passive. 
It  was   respectable,  and   not  absolutely  un- 
happy ;  but  -unquestionably  not  such  as  suited 
her.     Of  that  with  M.  Eocca,  it  will  not  per- 
haps be  so  easy  to  make  the  apology.     We 
have  no  objection  to  a  love-match  at  fifty : — 
But  where  the  age  and  the  rank  and  ibrtune 
are  all  on  the  lady's  side.,  and  the  bridegroom 
seems  to  have  httle  olfier  recommendation 
than  a  handsoihe  person,  and  a  gteat  deal  of 
admiration,  it  is  difficult  to  escape  ridicule, — 
or  something  more  severe  than  ridicule.   Mad. 
N.  S.  seems  to  us  to  give  a  very  candid  and 
interesting  account  of  it;   and  undoubtedly 
goes  far  to  take  off  what  is  most  revolting  on 
the  first  view,  by  lettingus  know  that  it  origi- 
nated in  a  romantic  attachment   on  the  part 
of  M.  Roooa ;  and  that  he  was  an  ardent  suitor 
to  her,  before  the  idea  of  loving  him  had  en- 
tered into  her  imagination.    The  broken  state 
of  his  health,  too— ^the  short  period  she  sur- 
vived theirunion— and  the  rapidity  with  which 
he  followed  her  to  the  grave— all  tend  not  only 
to  extinguish  any  tendency  to  ridicule,  but  to 
disarm  all  severity  of  censure;  and  lead  us 
rather  to  dw-ell  on  the  story  as  a  part  only  of  the 
tragical  close  of  a  life  full  of  lofty  emotions. 

Like  most  other  energetic  spirits,  she  des- 
pised and  neglected  too  much  the  accommoda- 
tion of  her  body— cared  little  about  exercise, 
and  gave  herself  no  great  trouble  about  health. 
With  the  sanguine  spirit  which  belonged  to 
her  character,  she  affected  to  triumph  ovei 
infirmity;  and  used  to  say— "I  might  have 
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been  sickly,  like  any  body  eilse,  had  I  not  re- 
solved to  vanquish  all  physical  weaknesses." 
But  Nature  svould  not  be  defied! — and  she 
Hied,  while  contemplating  still  greater  under- 
takings than  any  she  had  achieved.  On  her 
sick-bed,  none  of  her  great  or  good  qualities 
abandoned  her.  To  the  last, she  was  kind, 
patient,  devout,  and  intellectual.  Amongcther 
things,  she  said — "  J'ai  toujours  ete  la  merae 
— vive.et  triste. — J'ai  aime  Dieu,  mOn  pere, 
et  la  liberie  !"  She  left  life  with  regrets— but 
felt:  no  weak  terrors  at  the  approach  of  defith 
— and  died  at  last  ia  the  utmost  composure 
and  tranquillity.  '   , 

We  would  rather  not  make  any  summary 
at  present  of  the  true  character  and  probable 
effects  of  her  writings.  But  we  must  say, 
we  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  that  of  her 
biographer.  It  is  too  flattering,  and  too  elo- 
quent and  ingenious. ,  She  is  qnife  right  in 
extolling  the,  great  fertility  of  thought  which 
charaotei-ises  the  writings  of  her  friends ; — 
and.  with  relation  to  some  of  these  writings, 
she  is  not  perhaps  very  far.wrong,  in,  saying 
that,  if  you  take  any  three  pages  in  them  at 
random,  the  chance  is,,  that,  you  meet  with 
more  new  and  striking  thoughts  thau  in  an 
equal  space  in  any  other  author.-  _,But  we 
cannot  at  all  agree  with  her,  when,  in  a  very 
imposing  passage,  she  endeavours  to  show  that 
she  ought  to  be  considered  as  the  foundress 
of  a  new  school  of  literature  and  philosophy 
—or  at  least  as  the  first,  who  clearly  revealed 
to  the  world  that  a  new  and  a  grander  era  was 
now  opening  to  their  gaze. 

In  so  far  as  regards  France,  and  those  coun- 
tries which,  derive  their ,  literature  from  her 
fountaitis,. there  may  bp  some,  founda,tion  for 
this  remark ;  but  we  cannot  admit  itas  at  all 
Applicable  to  the  other  parts  of  Etirope ;  which 
have  always, drawn  their  wisdonl,  wit,  and 
fancy,  from  native  sources.  The  truth  is,  that 
previous  to  her  ,R^vo,lution,  there  ^yas  no  civil- 
is'ed  country  where  there. had  been  so  little 
originality  for  :fifty  years  as  in  France,  In 
literature,,  their,  standards  had  been  fixed 
nearly  a  century  before  :  and  to  ajler,,  or  even 
to  advance  them,  was  reckoned  equally  im- 
pipus  and  impossible.  In  politics,  they  were 
restrained,  by  the  state  of  their,  governmeiit, 
from  any'free  or  bold  speculations;  and  in 
metaphysics,  and  all  the  branches  of  the 
higher  philosophy  that  depend  on  it,  they  had 
done  nothing  since  the  days  of  Pascal  arid 
Descartes.  In  England,  however,  and.,>m 
Germany,  the  national  intellect  had  not  beeii 
thus  stagnated  and  subdued— and  a  great  deal 
of  what  startled  the  Parisians  by  its  novelty, 
in  the  writings  of  Madame  de  Stael,  had  long 
been  familiar  to  the  thinkers  of  thesp  two 
countries.  Some  of  it  she  confessedly  borrowed 
from  those  neighbouring,  sources ;  and  some 
she  undoubtedly  invented  over  again  for  her- 
self. In  both  departments,  however,  it  Would 
be  erroneous,  we  think,  to  ascribp  the  greater; 
part  of  this  improvement  to  the  talents  ol  this 
extraordinary  woman.  The  Revolution  had 
thrown  down,  among  other  things,  the  barriers 
bv  which  literary  enterprise  had  been  so  long 
restrained  in  Fiance -and  broken,  among 


other  trammels,  those  which  had  circumscrib- 
ed the  liberty  of  thinking  in  that  great  coun- 
try. The  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael  co-ope- 
rated, no  doubt,  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
and  assisted  its  efi'ects — but  it  was  also  acted 
upon,  and  in  part  created,  by  that  spirit — and 
her  works  are  rather,  perhaps,  to  be  consider- 
ed as  the  first-fruits  of  a  new  order  of  things, 
that  had  already  struck  root  in  Europe,  than 
as  the  harbinger  of  changes  that  still  remain 
to  be  effected.* 

In  looking  back  to  what  she  has  said,  with 
SO  much  emphasis,  of  the  injustice  she  had,  to 
suffer  from  Napoleon,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  struck  with  the  aggravation  vvhich  that  in- 
justice is  made  to  receive  from  the  qua;lity 
of  the  victim,  and  the  degree  in  which  those 
sufferings  are  exaggerated,  because  they  were 
her  own.     We  think  the  hostility  of  that  great 
cpminander  towards  a,  person  of  her  sex,  char- 
acter, and  talents,  was  in  the,  highest  degree 
paltry,  and  unworthy  even  of  a.  high-minded 
tyrant.    But  we  really  cannot  say  that  it  seems 
to  have  had  any  thing  very  savage  or  ferocious 
in  the  manner  of  it.    He  did  not  touch,  nor 
even  menace  herlife,  nor  her  liberty,  nor  hej 
fortune.  No  daggers,  nor  fihainsj.nor  dungeons, 
nor  confiscations,  are  among  the  instruments 
of  torture  of  this  Worse  than  Russian  despot. 
He  banished  her,  indeed,  first  from  Paris,  and 
then  from  France  j  suppressed  her  publica- 
tions ;  separated  her  from  some  of  her  friends  ; 
and, obstructed  her  passage  into  England  ;— 
very  vexatiqus  treatment  certainly, — but  not 
quite  of  the  sort  which  we  should  have  guessed 
at,  froip  the  tone  either  of  her  complaints  or 
lamentations.    Her,  main  grief  undoubtedly 
was  the  Iqssof  the  society  and  brilliant  talk 
of  Paris;  and  if  that  had  been  spared  to  her, 
we  cannot  help, thinking  that  she  would  have 
felt  less  horror  a^nd  detestation  at  the  inroads 
of  Bonaparte  on  the  liberty  and  independence 
of  mankind.     She  avows  this  indeed  pretty 
honestly,  where-she  says,  that,if  she  had  been 
aware  of  the  privations  of  ^his  sort  which  a 
certain,  liberal,  speech  of  M,  Constant  was 
ultimately  to  bring  upon  herself,  she  w.ould 
have  taken  care  that  it  should  not  have  been 
spoken  !     The,  truth  is,  that,  like  many  other 
celebrated  persons  of  her  country,  she  could 
not  live  happily  without  the  excitements  and 
noveUies  that  Paris  alone  could  supply;  and 
'that,  when  these  were  withdrawn,  all  the  vi- 
vacity of  her  genius,  and  all  the  warmth  of 
her  heart,  proved  insufficient  to  protect  her 
from  the  benilmbing  influence  of  ennm'.   Here 
are  her  own  confessions  on  the  record : — 

"  J'^tois  vulnerable  par  men  goiit  pour  la  sociel6 
Montaifne  a  dil  jadis  :  Je  suis  Franfois  far  raps, 
et  s'il  pensoit  ainsi,  il  y  a  trois  siecles,  que  aeioii-ct 
depuia  que  I'on  a  vu  r^unies  tant  de  personnea 
d'esprit  dans  une  mime  ville,  et  lant  de  personnea 
accoutumeea  a  ae  seryir  de  r.et  esprit  pour  les  pla.aira 
de  la  conversation  ?  Le  fantome  del  ennm  m  a 
toujours  poursuivii  !    G'est  par  la  terreur  qu  il  me 


*  A  great  deal  of  citation  and  remark,  relaUng 
chiefly  to  the  character  and  conduct  of  Bpnaparte, 
and  esneciallv  to  hia  persecution  of  the  fair  author, 
fs  here  ontitLd-the'object  of  this  reprint  being 
solely  to  illustrate  her  Personal  character. 
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cause  que  j'aurois  ete  capable  de  plier  devant  la 
tyraiinie — si  I'exemple  de  mon  pere,  et  son  sang  qui 
coule  dans  mes  veines,  ne  remportoient  pas  sur 
cette  foiblesse." — Vol.  ill.  p.  8. 

We  think  this  rather  a  curious  trait,  and  not 
very  easily  explained.     We  can  quite  well 
understand  how  the  feeble  and  passive  spirits 
who  have  been  accustomed  to  the  stir  and 
variety  of  a  town  life,'  and  have  had  their  in- 
anity supplied  by  the  superabundant  intellect 
and  gaiety  that  overflows  in  these  great  re- 
positories, should  feel  helpless  .find  wretched 
when  these  extrinsic  supports  are  withdrawn : 
But  why  the  active  and  energetic  members 
of  those  vast  assemblages,  who  draw  their 
resources  from  within,  and  enliven  not  only 
themselves,  but  the  inert  mass  around  them, 
by  the  radiation  of  their  geiiius,  should  suffer 
in  a  similar  way,  it  certainly  is  not  so  easy  to 
comprehend.     In  France,  however,  the  people 
of  the  most  wit  and  vivacity  seem  to  have 
always  been  the  most  subject  to  ennui.     The 
letters  of  Mad.  du  DefFand,  we  remember,  are 
full  of  complaints  of  it ;  and  those  of  De  Bussy 
also.     It  is  but  a  humiliating  view  of  our  frail 
human  nature,  if  the  most  exquisite  arrange- 
ments for  social  enjoyment  should-  be  found 
thus  inevitably  to  generate  a  distaste  for  what 
is  ordinarily  within  our  reach ;  and  the  habit  I 
of  a  little  elegant  amusement,  not  coming  very 
close  either  to  our  hearts  or  understandings, 
should  render  all  the  other  parts  of  life,  with 
its  duties,  afFeetions,  and  achievements,  dis- 
tasteful and  burdensome.     We  are  inclined, 
however,  we  confess,  both  to  question  the 
perfection  of  the  arrangenients  and  the  system 
of  amusement  that  led  to  such  results ;  and 
also  to  doubt  of  the  permanency  of  the  dis- 
comfort that  may  arise  on  its  first  disturbance. 
We  are  persuaded,  in  short,  that  at  least  as 
much  enjoyment  may  be  obtained,  with  less 
of  the  extreme  variety,  and  less  of  the  over- 
excitement  which  belongs  to  the  life  of  Paris, 
and  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  depression 
that  follows  their  cessation ;  and  also,  that,  in 
minds  of  any  considerable  strength  and  re- 
source, this  depression  will  be  of  no  long  dura- 


tion ;  and  that  nothing  but  a  little  perseverance 
is  r'equired  to  restore  the  plastic  frame  of  our 
nature,  to  its  natural  appetite  and  relish  for 
the  new  pleasures  and  occupations  that  may 
yet  await  it,  beyond  the  precincts  of  Paris  or 
London.  We  remember  a  signal  testimony 
to  this  effect,  in  one  of  the  later  publications, 
we  think  of  Volney,  the  celebrated  traveller ; 
— who  describes,  in  a  very  amusing  way,  the 
misery  he  suffered  when  he  first  changed  the 
society  of  Paris  for  that  of  Syria  and  Egypt; 
and  the  recurrence  of  the  same  misery  when, 
after  years  of  absence,  he  was  again  restored 
to  the  importunate  bustle  and  idle  chatter  of 
Paris,  from  the  tranquil  taciturnity  of  his  war- 
like Mussulmans  1 — his  second  access  of  home 
sickness,  when  he  left  Paris  for  the  United 
States  of  America, — and  the  discomfort  he 
experienced,  for  the  fourth  time,  when,  after 
being  reconciled  to  the  free  and  substantial 
talk  of  these  stout  republicans,  he  finally  re- 
turned to  the  amiable  trifling  of  his  own  fa- 
mous metropolis. 

It  is  an  affliction,  certainly,  to  be  at  the  end 
of  the  works  of  such  a  writer^and  to  think 
that  she  was  cut  off  at  a  period  when  her  en- 
larged experience  and  matured  talents  were 
likely  to  be  exerted  with  the  greatest  utility, 
and  the  state  of  the  world  was  such  as  to  hold 
out  the  fairest  prospect  of  their  not  being  ex- 
erted in  vain.  It  is  a  consolation,  however, 
that  she  has  done  so  much ; — And  her  works 
will  remain  not  only  as  a  brilliant  memorial 
of  her  own  unrivalled  genius,  but  as  a  proof 
that  sound  and  comprehensive  views  were 
entertained,  kind  affections  cultivated,  and 
elegant  pursuits  followed  out,  through  a  period 
which  posterity  may  be  apt  to  regard  as  one 
of  uriiversal  delirium  and  crime  j^that  the 
principles  of  genuine  freedom,  taste,  and  mo- 
rality, were  not  altogether  extinct,  even  under 
the  reign  of  terror  and  violence— and  that  one 
who  lived  through  the  whole  of  that  agitating 
scene,  was  the  first  luminously  to  explain,  and 
temperately  and  powerfully  to  impress,  the 
great  moral  and  political  Lessons,  which  it 
should  have  taught  to  mankind. 


(©ctober,  1835.) 

Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  James  Mackintosh.    Edited  by  his  Son, 
Robert  James  Mackintosh,  Esq.     2  vols.  8vo.     London:  1835.* 

There  cannot  be,  we  think,  a  more  delight- 
ful book  than  this :  whether  we  consider  the 


*  This  was  rm  last  considerable  contribuiion  to 
the  Edinburgh  Review  ;  and,  indeed,  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  slight  notice  of  Mr.  Wilberforce's  Me- 
moirs,) the  only  thing  I  wrote  for  it,  after  my  ad- 
vancement to  the  place  I  now  hold.  .  If  there  was 
any  impropriety  in  my  so  contributing  at  all,  some 
palliaiion  I  hope  may  be  found  in  the  nature  of  the 
reelings  by  which  I  was  led  to  it,  and  the  tenor  of 
what  these  feelings  prompted  me  to  say.  I  wrote 
it  solely  out  of  aifiction  to  the  memory  of  the  friend 
I  had  lost ;  and  I  think  I  said  nothing  which  was 
not  dictated  by  a  desire  to  vindicate  and  to  honour 


attraction  of  the  Character  it  brings  so  pleas- 
ingly before  us — or  the  infinite  variety  of  ori- 

that  memory.  At  all  events,  if  it  was  an  impro- 
priety, it  was  one  for  which  I  cannot  now  submit  lo 
seek  the  shelter  of  concealment:  And  iherffore  I 
here  reprint  the  greater  part  of  it :  and  ihink  I  can- 
not better  Conclude  the  present  collection,  than  wilh 
this  tribute  to  the  merits  of  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  my  Associates  in  the  work  out  of  which 
it  has  been  gathered. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  original  is  omitted  in 
this  publication  ;  but  consisting  almost  entirely  in 
citations  from  the  book  reviewed,-  and  incidental  re- 
marks on  these  citations. 
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ginai  thoughts  and  fine  observations  with 
which  it  abound^  As  a  mere  narrative  there 
is  not  so  mnch  to  be  said  for  it.  There  are 
but  few  incidents ;  and  the  account  which  we 
have  of  them  is  neither  very  luminous  nor 
very  complete.  If  it  be  true,  therefore,  that 
the  only  legitimate  business  of  biography  is 
with  incidents  and  narrative,  it  will  not  be 
easy  to  deny  that  there  is  something  amiss, 
either  in  the  title  or  the  substance  of  this 
work.  'But  we  are  hunibly  of  opinion  that  there 
is  no  good  ground  for  so  severe  a  limitation. 

Biographies,  it  appears  to  Us,  are  naturally 
of  three  kinds — and  please  or  instruct  us  in  at 
least  as  many  different  ways.  One  sort  seeks 
to  interest  us  by  an  account  of  what  the  indi- 
vidual in  question  actually  did  or  suffered  in 
his  own  person :  another  by  an  account  of 
what  he  saw  done  or  suffered  by  others ;  and 
a  third  by  an  account  of  what  he  himself 
thought,  judged,  or  imagined— fir  these  too, 
we  apprehend,  are  acts  of  a  rational  being — 
and  acts  frequently  quite  as  memorable,  and 
as  fruitful  of  consequences,  as  any  others  he 
can  either  witness  or  perform. 

Different  readers  will  put  a  different  value 
on  each  of  these  sorts  of  biography.  But  at 
all  events  they  will  be  in  no  danger  of  con- 
^founding  them.  The  character  and  position 
of  the  individual  will  generally  settle,  with 
sufficient  pi-ecisioh,  to  which  class  his  me- 
moirs should  be  referred  ;  and  no  man  of  com- 
mon sense  will  expect  to  meet  in  one  with  the 
kind  of  interest  which  properly  belongs  to 
another.  To  complain  that  the  life  of  a  war- 
rior is  but  barren  in  literary  speculations,  or 
that  of  a  man  of  letters  in  surprising  personal 
adventures,  is  about  as  reasonable  as  it  v.-ould 
be  to  complain  that  a  song  is  not.  a  sermon,  or 
that  there  is  but  little  pathos  is  a  treatise  on 
geometry. 

The  first  class,  in  its  higher  or  public  de- 
partment, should  deal  chiefly  with  the  lives  of 
leaders  in  great  and  momentous  transactions 
— men  who,  by  their  force  of  character,  or  the 
advantage  of  their  positioii.  have  been  enabled 
to  leave' their  mark  on  the  age  and  country  to 
which  they  belonged,'  and  to  impress  more 
than  one  generation  with  the  traces  of  their 
transitory  existence.  Of  this  kind  are  many 
of  the  lives  in  Plutarch  ;'  and  of  this  kind,  still 
more  eminently,  should  be  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  Mahortiet,  Alfred^  Washington,  Napo- 
leon. There  is  an  inferior  and  more  private 
department  under  this  head,  in  which  the  in- 
terest, though  less  elevated,  is  often  quite  as 
intense,  and  rests  on  the  same  general  basis, 
of  sympathy  with  personal  feats  and  endow- 
ments—we  mean  the  history  of  individuals 
whom  the  ardour  of  their  temperament,  or  the 
caprices  of  fortune,  have  involved  in  strange 
adventures,  or  conducted  through  a  series  of 
extraordinary  and  complicated  perils.  The 
memoirs  of  Benvenuto  Cellini,  or  Lord  Her- 
bert of  Cherbury,  are  good  examples  of  this 
romantic  sort  of  biogriiphy;  and  many  more 
might  be  added,  from  the  chronicles  of  an- 
cient paiadins,  or  the  confessions  of  modern 
rn  F!  I A  t3  f*  t  o  r  s 

The  second  class  is  chiefly  for  the  compilers 


of  Diaries  and  journals — autobiographef  s  who, 
without  having  themselves  done  any  thing 
memorable,  have  yet  had  the  good  luck  to  live 
through  long  and  interesting  periods;  and 
who,  in  chronicling  the  events  of  their  own 
unimportant  lives,  have  incidentally  preserv- 
ed'invaluable' memorials  of  contemporary 
manners  and  events.  The  Memoirs  of  Eve- 
lyn and  Pepys  are  the  most  obvious  instances 
of  works  -\vhich  derive  their  chief  value  from 
this  source ;  and  which  are  read,  not  for  any 
great  interest  we  take  in  the'fortunes  of  the 
writers,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  anecdotes  and 
notices  of  far  more  important  personages  and 
transactions  with  which  they  so  lavishly  pre- 
sent us;  and  there  are  many  others,  written 
with  far  inferior  talent,  and  where  the  design 
is  more  palpably  egotistical,  which  are  perused 
with  an  eager  curiosity,  on  the  strength  of  the 
same  recommendation. 

The  last  class  is  for  Philosophers  and  men 
of  Genius  and  speculation-^men,  in  short,  who 
were,  or  ought  to  have  been,  Authors;  and 
whose  biographies  are  truly  to  be  regarded 
either  as  supplements  to  the  works  they  have 
given  to  the  world,  or  substitutes  for  those 
which  ,  they  might  have  given.  These  are 
histories,  not  of  men,  but  of  Minds;  and  their 
value  must  of  course  depend'  on  the  reach'and 
capacity  of  the  mind  they  serve  to  develope, 
and  in  the  relative  magnitude  of  their  contri- 
butions to  its  history.  When  the  individual 
has  already  poUred  himself  out  in  a  long  series 
of  publications,  on  which  all  the  moods  and 
aspects  of  his  mind  have  been  engraven  (as  in 
the  cases  of  Voltaire  or  Sir  Walter  Scott),  there 
may  be'  less  occasion  for  such  a  biographical 
supplement.  But  when  an  authpr  (as  in  the 
case  of  Gray)  has  been  more  chary  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  public,  and  it  is  yet  pos- 
sible to  recover  the  precious,  though  imma- 
ture, fruits  of  his  genius  or  his  studies,— 
thoughts,  arid  speculations,  which  no  intelli- 
gent posterity  would  willingly  let  die, — it  is 
due  both  to  his  fame  and  to  the  best  interests 
of  mankind,  that  they  shoul4  be  preserved, 
and  reverently  presented  to  after  times,  in 
such  a  posthumous  portraiture  as  it  is  the  bu- 
siness of  biography,  to  Supply. 

The  best  and  most  satisfactory  memorials 
of  this  sort  are  those  which  are  substantially 
made  up  of  private  letters,  journals,  or  writ- 
ten fragments  of  any  kin'd,  by  the  party  him- 
self; as  these,  however  scanty  or  iinperfect, 
are  at  afl  events  genuine  Relics  of  the  indivi- 
dual, and  generally  bearing,,  even  Snore  au- 
thentically than  his'pOblications,  the  stamp  of 
his  intellectual  and, pergonal,  character.  _We 
canfiot  refer  to  better  exarnpHes  than  the  lives 
of  Gray  and  of  Cowper,  as  these'  have  been 
finally  completed.  Next  to  these,  if  not  upon 
the  same  level,  we  should  place  such  admira- 
ble records  of  particular  conversati'ons,.  and 
memorable  sayings  gathered  from  the  lips  of 
the  wise,  as  we  find  in  the  inimitable  pages 
of  Boswell,— a  work  which,  by  the  genera: 
consent  of  this  generation,  has  not  only  made 
us  a  thousand  times  better  acquainted. with 
Johnson  than  all  his  publications  put  together 
but  has  raised  the  standard  of  his  intellectual 
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cliaracler,  and  actually  made  discovery  of 
large  provinces  in  his  understanding,  of  which 
scarcely  an  indication  was  to  be  found  in  his 
writings.  Li  the  last  and  lowest  place— in  so 
far,  at  least,  as  relates  to  the  proper  business 
of  this  branch  of  biography,  the  enlargement 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  genius  and  character 
of  individuals— we  must  reckon  that  most 
common  form  of  the  memoirs  of  literary  men, 
which  consists  of  little  more  than  the  biogra- 
pher's own  (generally  most  partial)  descrip- 
tion and  estimate  of  his,  author's  merits,  or  of 
elucidations  and  critical  summaries  of  his 
most  remarkable  productions.  In  this  divi- 
sion, though  in  other  respects  of  great  value, 
must  be  ranked  those  admirable  dissertations 
which  Mr.  Stewart  has  given  to  the  world  un- 
der the  title  of  the  Lives  of  Reid,  Smith,  and 
Robertson,— the  real  interest  of  which  con- 
sists almost  entirely  in  the  luminous  exposi- 
tion we  there  meet  with  of  the  leading  specu- 
lations of  those  eminent  writers,  and  in  the 
candid  and  acute  investigation  of  their  origi- 
nality or  truth. 

We  know  it  has  been  said,  that  after  a  man 
has  himself  given  to  the  public  all  that  he 
thought  worthy  of  its  acceptance,  it  is  not  fair 
for  a  posthumous  biographer  to  endanger  his 
reputation  by  bringing  forward-  what  he  had 
withheld  as  unworthy,— either  by  exhibiting 
the  mere  dregs  and  refuse  of  his  lucubrations, 
or  by  exposing  to  the  general  gaze  those  crude 
conceptions,   or   rash  and  careless ,  opinions, 
which  he  may  have  noted  down,  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  his  study,  or  thrown  out  in  the  confi- 
dence of  private  conversation.    And  no  doubt 
there  may  be  (aS  there  have,  been)  cases  of 
such  abuse.     Confidence  is  in  no  case  to  be 
violated ;  nor  are  mere  trifles,  which  bear  ho 
mark  of  the  writer's  intellect,  to  be  recorded 
to, his  prejudice.  But  whenever  there  is  power 
and  native  genius,  we  cannot  but  grudge  the 
suppression  of  thejeast  of  its  revelations;  and 
are  persuaded j  that  with,  those  who  can  judge 
of _  such  intellects,  they  will  never  lose  any 
thing  by  the  most  lavish  and  indiscriminate 
disclosures.    Which  of  Swift's  most  elaborate 
productions  is  at  this  day  half  so  interesting 
as  that  most  confidential  Journal  to  Stella'?  Or 
which  of  them,  with  all  its  utter  carelessness 
of  expression,  its  manifold  contradictions,  its 
mfantine  fondness,  and  all  its  quick-shifting 
moods,  of  kindness,  selfishness,  anger,  and 
ambition,  gives  us  half  so, strong  an  impres- 
sion either  of  his  amiableness  or  his  vigour? 
How  much,  in  like  manner,  is  Johnson  raised 
m  our  estimation,  not  only  as  to  intellect  but 
persorjal  character,  by  the  industrious  eaves- 
droppings  of  Boswell,  setting  down,  dqji  by 
day,  in  his  note-book,  the  fragments  of  his 
most  loose  and  unweighed  conversations?  Or 
what,  in  fact,  is  there  so  precious  in  the  works 
or  the  histories,  of  eminent  men,  from  Cicero 
to  Horace  Walpole,  as  collections  of  their  pri- 
vate and  familiar  letters?   What  would  we 
not  give  for  such  a  journal — such  notes  of 
conversations,  or  such  letters,  of  Shakespeare, 
Chaucei-,  or  Spenser?    The  mere  drudges  or 
coxf-ombs  of  literature  may  indeed  suffer  by 
Euen  disclosures— as  made-up  beauties  might 


do  by  being  caught  in  undress :  but  all  who 
are  really  worth  knowing  about,  will,  on  the 
whole,  be  guiners;  and  v^  should  be  well 
content  to  have  no  biographies  but  of  those 
wrho  would  profit,  as  well  as  their  readers;  by 
being  shown  in  new  or  in  nearer  lights,    r 

The  value  of, the  insight  which  may  thus 
be  obtained  into  the  mind  and  the  meaning 
of  truly  great  authors,  can  scarcely  be  over- 
rated hy  any  one  who   knows  how  to  turn 
such  communications  to  account ;  and  we  do 
not  think,  we  exaggerate  when  we  say,  that 
in  many  cases  rriore  light  may  be  gained  from 
the  private  letters,  notes,  or  recorded  talk  of 
such  persons^  than  from  the  most  finished  of 
their  publications ;   and   not  only  upon  the 
piany  new  topics  which  are  sure  to  be  started 
in  such  memorials,  but  as  to  the  true  charac- 
ter, and  the  merits  and  defects,  of  such  .pub- 
lications themselves.    It  is  from  such  sources 
alone  that  we  can  learn  with  certainty  by 
what  road  the  author  arrived  at  the  contu- 
sions which  we  see  established  in  his  works; 
against  what  perplexities  he  had  to  struggle, 
and  after  what  failures  he  was  at  lijst  enabled 
to  succeed.    It  is  thus  onljf  that  we  are  often 
enabled  to  detect  the.  prejudice  or  hostility 
which  may  be   skilfully  and  mischievously 
disguised  in  th«  published  book-^to  find  out 
the  doubts  ultimately  entertained  by  the  au- 
thor himself,  of  what  may  appear   to,  most 
readers  to  be  triumphantly  established, — or 
to  gain  glimpses  of  those  grand  ulterior  specu- 
lations, ,to  which  what  seemed  to  common 
eyes  a  complete  and  finished  system,, was,  in 
truth,  intended  by  the  author  to  serve  only  as 
a  vestibule    or    introduction.     Where   such 
documents  are  in  abundance,  and  the  mind 
which  has  produced  them  is  truly  of  the  high- 
est order,  we  do  not.  hesitate  -to  say,  that  more 
will  generally  be  found  in  them,  in  the  way 
at  least  of  hints  to  kindred  minds,  and  as 
scattering   the  seeds  of  grand   and   original 
conceptions,  than  in  anyfinished  works  which 
the  indolence,'  the  modesty,  or  the  avocations 
of  such  persons  will  have  generally  permitted 
them  to  give  to  the  world.     So  far,  therefore, 
from  thinking  the  biography  of  men  of  genius 
barren  or  unprofitable,  because  presenting  few 
events  or  persona]  adventures,  we  cannot  but 
regard  it,  when  constructed  in  substance  of 
such  materials  as  we  have  now  mentioned, 
as  the  most  instructive  and  interesting  of  all 
writing — embodying  truth  and  wisdom  in  the 
vivid  distinctness  of  a  personal  presentment, 
—enabling  us  to  look  on  genius  in  its  first 
elementary  stirriiigs,  and  in  its  weakness  as 
well  as  its  strength, — and  teaching  us  at  the 
same  time  great  moral  lessons,  both  as  to  the 
value  of  labour  and  industry,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  virtues,  as  well  as  intellectual  endow- 
ments, for  the  attainment  of  lasting  excellence. 
In  these  general  remarks  our  readers  will 
easily  perceive  that  we  mean  to  shadow' forth 
our  conceptions  of  the  character  and  peculiar 
merits  of  the  worTj  before  us.  It  is  the  history 
not  of  a  man  of  action,  but  of  a  student,  a 
philosopher,  and  a  statesman ;  and  its  value 
consists  not  in  the  slight  and  imperfect  ac- 
count of  what  was  done  by,  or  happened  to, 
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the,  mdivi.lv a],  but  in  the  vestiges  it  has 
fortunate]  y  preserved  of  the  thoughts,  senti- 
ments, aqd  opinions  of  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful thinkers,  most  conscientious  inquirers,  and 
most  learned  reasoners,  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  It  is  almost  entirely  made  up  of 
journals  and  letters  of  the  author  himself; 
and  impresses  us  quite  as  strongly  as  any  of 
his  publications  with  a  sense  of  the  richness 
of  his  khowledge  and  the  fineness  of  his  un- 
derstanding— and  with  a  far  stronger  sense 
of  his  promptitude,  versatility,  and  vigour.* 

His  intellectual  character,  generally,  can- 
not be  unknown  tetany  one  acquainted  with 
■his  works,  or  who  has  even  read  many  pages 
of , the  Memoirs  now  before  us;  and  it  is  need- 
less, therefore,  to  speak  here  of  his  great 
knowledge,  the  singular  union  of  ingenuity 
and  soundness  in  his  speculations — his  per- 
fect candour  and  temper  in  discussion— the 
pure  and  lofty  morality  to  which  he  strove  to 
elevate  the  minds  of  others,  and  in  ,his  own 
conduct  to  conform,  or  the  wise  and  humane 
allowance  which  he  was  ready,  in  every  case 
but  his  ov^n,  to  make  for  the  infirmities  which 
must  always  draw  down  so  many  from  the 
higherpaths  of  their  duty. 

These  merits,  we  believe,  will  no  longer  be 
denied  by  any  who  have  heard  of  his  name, 
or  looked  at  his  writings.  But  there  were 
flther  traits  of  his  intellect  which  could  only 
be  known  to  those  who  were  of  his  acquaint- 
ance, and  which  it  is  still  desirable  that  the 
readers  of  these  Memoirs  should  bear  in 
mind.  One  of  these  was,  that  ready  and  pro- 
digious Memory,  by  which  all  that  he  learned 
seemed  to  be  at  once  engraved  on  the  proper 
compartment  of  his  mind,  and  to  present 
itself  at  the  moment  it  was  required ;  another, 
still  more  remarkable,  was  the  singular  Ma- 
turity and  corapleten-ess  of  all  his  views  and 
.opinions,  even  upon  the  most  abstruse  and 
complicated  questions,  though  raised,  without 
design  or  preparation,  in  the  caSuU  course  of 
conversation.  In  this  way  it  happened  that 
the  sentiments  he  delivered  had  .geiiei*ally 
-the  air  of  recollections — and  that  few  of  those 
with  whom  he  most  associated  in  mature  life, 
could  recollect  of  ever  catching  him  in  the 
act  of  making-up  his  mind,  in  the  course  of 
the  discussions  in  which  it  was  his  delight  to 
engage  them.  His  conclusions,  and  the  grounds 
of  them,  seemed  always  to  have  been  pre- 
viously considared  and  digested ;  and  though 
he  wi-llingly  developed  his  reasons,  to  secure 
the  assent  of  his  hearers,  he  uniformly  seemed 
to  have  been  perfectly  ready,' before  the  cause 
was  called  on,  to  have  delivered  the  opinion 
,of  the  court,  with  a  full  summary  of  the  argu- 
ments and  evidence  on  both  sides.  In  the 
work  before  us,  we  have  more  peeps  into  the 
preparatory  deliberations  of  his  great  intellect 
—that  scrupulous  estimate  of  the  grounds  of 
decisiOnj  and  that  Jealous  questionmg  of  first 
impressions,  which  necessarily  precede  ^he 
formation  of  all  firjn  and  wise  opmions.— than 
could  probably  be  collected  from  the  recol^ 


*  A  Sh6rt  account  of  Sir  JanYes'  parentage,  edu- 
ipation,  and  personal  history  is  here  omiued. 


lections  of  all  who  had  most  familiar  access  to 
him  in  society.  It  was  owing' perhaps  to  this 
vigour  and  rapidity  of  intellectual  digestion 
that,  though  all  his  life  a  great  talker,  there' 
never  was  a  man  that  talked  half  so  much 
who  said  so  little  that  was  either  foolish  oi 
frivolous ;  nor  any  one  perhaps  who  knew 
so  well  how  to  give  as  much  liveliness  and 
poignancy  just  and  even  profound  observa- 
tions, as  others  could  ever  impart  to  startling 
extravagance,  and  ludicrous  exaggeration.  The 
vast  extent  of  his  information,  and  the  natural 
gaiety  of  his  temper,  made  him  nidependent 
of  such  devices  for  producing  effect;  and, 
joined  to  the  inherent  kindness  and  gentle- 
ness of  his  disposition,  made  his  conversation 
at  once  the  niost  itistructive  arid  the '  most 
generally  pleasing  that  could  be  imagined. 

Of  his  intellectual  endowments  we  shall 
say  no  more.  But  we  must  add,  that  the 
Tenderness  of  his  domestic  affections,  and 
the  deep  Humility  of  his  character,  were  as 
inadequately  known,  even  among  his  friends, 
till  the  publication  of  those  private  records: 
For  his  manners,  though  gentle,  were  cold ; 
and,  though  uniformly  courteous  and  candid 
in  society,  it  was  natural  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not  unconscious  of  his  superiority.  It.  is, 
therefore,  but  justice  to  bring  into  view  some 
of  the  proofs  that  are  now  before  us  of  both 
these  endearing  traits  of  character.  The 
beautiful  letter  which  he  addressed  to  Dr. 
Parr  on  the  death  of  his  first  wife,  in  1797, 
breathes  the  full  spirit  of  both.  We  regret 
that  we  can  only  afford  room  for  a  part  of  it. 

"  Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory,  to  tell 
you  what  she  was,  and  what  I  owed  her.  I  was 
guided  in  my  choice  only  by  the  blind  affection  of 
my  youth.  I  found  an  intelligent  coippanion,  and 
a  tender  friend;  a  prudent  monitress,  the  most 
faiihful  of  wives,  and  a  mother  as  tender  as  children 
ever  had  the  misfortune  to  lose.  1  found  a- woman 
who,  by  the:  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses, 
gradually  corrected  the  rhosi  pernicious  of  them. 
She  became  prudent  from  aifection;  and  though  of 
the  most  generous  nature,  she  was  taught  economy 
and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me..  During  the  most 
critical  pferiod  of  my  life,  she  preserved  order  in  my 
affairs,  from  the  care  of  whichshe  relieved  me.  She 
gently  reclaimed  n;e,from  dissipation  ;  she  propped 
my  weak  and  irresolute  nature  ;  < she  urged  my  in- 
dolence to  all  the  exertions  that  have  been  useful 
-or  creditable  to  me,  and  she  was  perpetually  at  hand 
to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvidence. 
To  her  I  owe  whatever  I  am;  to  her  whatever  I 
shall  be.  Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost !  And 
I-have  lost  her  after  eight  y.eai's  ofsiruggle'and  dis- 
tress had  bound  ns  fast  together,-  and  moulded  our 
tempers  to  each  other, — when  a  knowledge  of  her 
worth  had  refined  my  yoiithful  love  into  friendship, 
and  before  age  had  deprived  it  of  much  ofjts  origi- 
nal ardour,— I  lost  her,  alas!  (the  choice  of  my 
youth,  aiid  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at  a  mo- 
ment when  I  had  the  prospect  of  her  sharing  my 
better  days !  '  ,'  ,  , 

"  The  philosophy  which  I  havelearnt  only  leaches 
me  that  virtue  and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of 
human  blessings,  and  that  their  loss  is  irreparable. 
It  aggravates  my  calamity,  instead  of  consoling  me 
under  it.  But  my  wounded  heart  seeks  another 
consolation.  Governed  by  those  feelings,  which 
have  in  every  age  and  region  of  the  world  actuated 
the  human  mind,  I  seek  relief,  and  I  find  it,  in 
the  soothing  hope  and  Consolatory  opinion,  that  n 
Benevolent  Wisdom  inflicts  the  cha,stisement,  aa 
3N 
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well  33  bestows  the  enjoyments  of  human  life  ;  that 
Superintending  Goodness  will  one  day  enlighten 
the  darkness  which  surrounds  our  nature,  and  hangs 
oyer  our  prospects  ;  that  this  dreary  and  wretched 
lil'e  is  not  the  whole  of  man  ;  that  an  animal  s6 
sagacious  and  provident,  and  e  pable  of  such  pro- 
ficiency in  science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts 
that  perish  ;  that  there  is  a  dwelling-place  prepared 
for  the  spirits  of  the  just,  and  that  the  ways  of  God 
will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man." 

We  may  add  part  of  a  very  kind  letter, 
written  from  India,  in  1808,  in  a  more  cheer- 
ful rnood,  to  his  son-in-law  Mr.  Rich,,  then  on 
a  mission  to  Babylon, — and  whose  early  death 
so  soon  blasted  the  hopes,  not  only  of  his  afHict-- 
ed  family,  but  of  the  whole  literary  world. 

"  And  now,  my  dear  Rich,  allow  me,  with  the 
liberty  of  warm  affection,  earnestly  to  exhort  you 
to  exert  every  power  of  your  mind  in  the  duties  of 
your  station.  There  is  something  in  the  serious- 
ness, boih  of  business  and  of  science,  of  which  your 
viviiciiy  is  impatient.  The  brilliant  variety  of  your 
altainments  and  aceomplishmenls  do,  1  fear,  flalier 
you  into  the  conceit  that  you  may  'indulge  your 
genius,'  and  pass  your  life  in  amusement ;  while 
you  smile  at  those  who  think,  and  at  those  who  act. 
l?ut  this  would  be  weak  and  ignoble.  The  success 
of  your  past  studies  ouffht  to  show  you  how  much 
you  may  yet  do,  insieaB  of  soothing  you  with  ihe 
reflection  how  much  you  have  done. 

"  Habits  of  seriousness  of  thought  and  action  are 
necessary  to  the  duties,  to  the  importance,  and  to 
the  dignity  of  human  life.  What  is  amiable  gaiety 
at  twenty-four  might  run  the  risk,  if  it  was  unac- 
companied by  other  things,  of  being  thought  frivo- 
lous and  puerile  at  forty-four.  I  am  so  near  forty- 
foiir,  that  I  can  give  you  pretty  exact  news  of  that 
dull  country  ;  which  yet  ought  to  interest  you,  as 
you  are  travelhng  towards  it,  and  must,  I  hop6, 
pass  through  it. 

"I  hope  you  will  profit  by  my  errors.  I  was, 
once  ambitious  to  have  made  you  a  much  improved 
edition  of  myself.  If  you  had  stayed  here,  I  should 
have  laboured  to  do  so,  in  spile  of  your  impatience  ; 
as  it  is,  I  heartily  pray  that  you  may  make  your- 
self something  much  better. 

"You  came  here  so  early  as  to  have  made  few 
sacrifices  of  friendship  and  society  at  home.  You 
can  afford  a  good  many  years  for  making  a  hand- 
some fortune,  and  still  return  liome  young.  You 
do  not  feel  the  force  of  that  word  quite  so  much  as 
I  could  wish :  But  for  the  present  let  me  hope  that 
the  prospect  of  coming  to  One  who  has  such  an 
affection  for  you  as  I  have,  will  give  your  country 
some  of  the  attractions  of  home.  If  you  can  be 
allured  to  it  by  the  generous  hope  of  increasing  the 
enjoyments  of  my  old  age,  you  will  soon  discover 
in  It  sufficient  excellences  lo  love  and  iidmire  ;  and 
It  will  become  to  you,  in  the  full  force  of  the  term, 
a  home." 

.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the  frequent  as- 
pirations which  we  find  in  his  private  letters, 
after  the  quiet  and  repose  of  an  Academical 
situation,  ought  to  be  taken  as  proofs  of  his 
humility,  though  they  are  generally  expressed 
in  language  bearing  that  character..  But  there 
are  other  indications  enough,  and  of  the  most 
unequivocal  description— for  example,  this 
entry  in  1818:— 

■■ has,  I  think,  a  distaste  for  me.    I  think 

the  worse  of  nobody  for  such  a  feeling.  Indeed  I 
often  feel  a  distaste  for  myself;  and  I.  am  sure  I 
should  not  esteem  my  own  character  in  another 
person.     It  is  more  hkely  that  1  should  have  dis- 

respeciable  or  disagreeable  qualities,  than  that , 

should  have  an  uni^easonable  antipathy.    - 

Vol.  ii.-p.  344.      I 


In  the  same  sad  but  gentle  spirit,  we  have 
this  entry  in  1822  :— 

"  Walked  a  httle  up  the  quiet  valley,  which  on 
this  cheerful  morning  looked  pretty.  While  silting 
on  the  stone  under  the  tree,  my  mind  was  soothed 

by  reading  some  passages  of in  the  Quarterly 

Review.  With  no  painful  humility  I  felt  that  an 
enemy  of  mine  is  a  man  of  genius  and  virtue  ;  and 
that  all  who  think  slightingly  of  me  may  be  right." 

But  the  strongest  and  most  painful  expres- 
sion of  this  proibund  humility  is  to  be  found 
in  a  note  to  his  Dissertation  on  Ethical  Philo- 
sophy; in  which,  after  a  beautiful  eulogium 
on  his  deceased  friends.TMr.  George  Wilson 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Lens,  he  adds — 

"  The  present  writer  hopes  that  the  good-natured 
reader  will  excuse  him  for  having  (hus,  perhaps 
unseasonably,  bestowed  heartfelt  commendation 
on  those  who  were  above  the  pursuit  of  praise,  and 
the  remembrance  of  whose  good  opinion  and  good- 
will helps  to  support  him,  under  a  deep  sense  of 
faults  and  vices." 

The  reader  now  knows  enough  of  Sir 
James'  personal ,  character  to  enter  readily 
into  the  spirit  of  any  extracts  we  may  lay  be- 
fore him.  The  most ,  valuable  of .  these  are 
supplied  by  his  letters,  journals,  and  occa- 
sional writings,  while  enjoying  the  compara- 
tive leisure  of  his  Indian  residence,  or  the 
complete  leisure  of  his  voyage  to  and  from 
that  country:  and,  with  all  due  deference  to 
opposite  opinions,  this  is  exactly  what  we 
should  have  e.xpected.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, it  is  well  known,  had  a  great  relish  for 
Society;  and  had  not  constitutional  vigour 
(after  his  rettirn  from  India)  to  go  through 
much  Business  without  exhaustion  and  fatigue. 
In  London  and  in  Parliament,  therefore,  his 
powerful  intellect  was  at  once  too  much  dis- 
sipated, and  too  much  oppressed ;  ,  and  the 
traces  it  has  left  of  its  exertions  on  those 
scenes  are  cortiparatively  few,  and  inadeqtiate. 
In  conversation,  no  doubt,  much  that  was  de- 
lightful and  instructive  was  thrown  out;  and, 
for  want  of  a  Boswell,  has  perished  !  But, 
though  it  may  be  true  that  we  have  thus  lost 
the  light  and  graceful  flowers  of  anecdote  and 
conversation,  we  would  fain,consoIe  ourselves 
with  the  belief  that  we  have  secured  the  more 
precious  and  mature  fruits  of  studies  and 
meditations;  which  can  only  be,  pursued  to 
advantage,  when  the  cessation  of  more  impor- 
tunate calls  has  "left  us  leisure  to  be  wise." 

With  reference  to  these  views,  nothing  has 
struck  us  more  than  the  singular  vigour  and 
alertness  of  his  understanding  dm-ingthe  duU 
progress  of  his  home  voyage.  Shut  up,  in  a, 
small  cabin,  in  a  tropical  climate,  in  a  state 
of  languid  health,  and,  subject  to  every  sntt 
of  annoyance,  he. not  only  reads  with  an  in- 
dustry,w-hich  would,  not  disgrace  an  ardent 
Academic. studying  for  honours,  but  plunges 
eagerly  into  original  speculations,.and  finishes 
off  some  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions 
in  the  language,  in  a  shorter  time  than  would 
be  allowed,  for  such  subjects,  to  a  contractor 
for  leading  paragraphs  to  a  daily  paper.  In 
less  than  a  fortnight,  during  this  voyage,  he 
stjems  to  have  thrown.off  nearly  twenty  eiabo 
rate  characters  of  eminent  authors  or  states 
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men  in  English  story — conceived  with  a  just- 
ness, and  executed  with  a  delicacy,  which 
would  seem  unattainable  without  long  medi- 
tation and  patient  revisal.  We  cannot  now 
venture,  however,  to  present  our  readers  with 
more  than  a  part  of  one  of  them ;  and  we  take 
GUI  extract  from  that  of  Samuel  Johnson. 

"  In  early  youth  he  had  resisted  ihe  most  severe 
lesls  of  probity.  Neither  the  extreme  poverty  nor 
the  uncertain  income  to  which  the  virtue  of  so  many 
jnen  of  letters  has  yielded,  even  in  the  shghtest  de- 
gree weakened  his  integrity,  or  lowered  the  digniiy 
of  his  independence.  His  moral  principles  (if  the 
'angiiage  may  be  allowed)  partook  of  the  vigour  of 
his  understanding.  He  was  cons(?ient;ous,  sincere, 
deterniined ;  and  his  pritje  was  no  more  than  a 
steady  Consciousness  of  superiority  in  the  most  valu- 
able quaHiiea  of  human  nature.  His  friendships 
were  not  only  firm,  but  generous  and  tender,  be- 
Beaih  a  rugged  exterior.  Hi  wounded  none  of  those 
feelings  which  ihe  habits  of  his  life  enabled  him  to 
estimate;  but  he  had  beeorne  too  hardened  by  se- 
;Tious  distress  not  to  contract  sbme  d^isregard  for 
those  minor  delicacies  which  become  so  keenly  sen- 
sible, in  a  calm  and  prosperous  forttine.  He  was  a 
Tory,  not  without  some  propensities  towards  Jacob- 
itism;  and  a  High  Churchman,  with  more  attachment 
to  ecclesiastical  authority  and  a  splendid  worship, 
than  is  quite  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Protestant- 
ism. On  these  subjects  he  neither  permitted  himself 
to  doubt,  nor  tolerated  difference  pf  opinion  in  others. 
But  the  vigour  of  his  understanding  is  no  more  to 
be  estimated  by  his  opinions  on  subjects  where  it 
was  bound  by  his  prejudices,  than  the  strength,  of  a 
man's  body  by  the  efforts  of  a  limb  in  fetters.  His 
conversation,  which  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  of  his  extensive  influence,  was.arlificial, 
dogmatical,  sententious,  and  poignant ;  adapted, 
with  the  most  admirable  versatihty,  to  every  sub- 
ject as-it  arose,  and  distinguishedby  an  altnost  un- 
paralleled power  of  serious  repartee.,  He' seems  to 
have  considered  himself  as  a  sort  of  colloquial  magr 
istrate,  who  inflicted  severe  punishment  from  just 
policy.  ■  His  course  bf  life  led  him  to  treat  those 
sensibilities,  which  such  Severity  Wounds,  as  fantas- 
tic and  effeminate  ;  and  he  entered  society  too  late 
to  acquire  those  habits  of  politeness  which  are  a  sub- 
stitute for  natural  delicacy. 

"  In  the  progress  of  English  style,  three  periods 
may  be  easily  distinguished.  The  first  period  ex- 
tended from  Sir. Thomas  More  to-Lord  Clarendon. 
During  great  part  of  this  period,  the  style  partook 
of  the  rudeness  and  fluctuation  of  an  unformed  lan- 
guage, in  which  use  had  not  yet  determined  the 
words  that  were  to  be  English.  Writers,  bad  not 
yet  discovered  the  combination  of  words  which  best 
suits  the  original  striicture  and  immutable  constitu- 
tion of  our  language.  While  the  terms  were  Eng- 
lish, the  arrangement  wasLatin — the  exclusive  laii- 
guage  of  learning,  and  that  in  which  every  truth  in 
science,  and  every  model  of  elegance,  was  then 
contemplated  by  youth.  For  a  century  and  a  half, 
ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  bend  our  vulgar 
tongue  to  the  genius  of  the  language  supposed  to  be 
superior ;  and  the  whole  of  this  period,  though  not 
without  a  capricious  mixture  of  coarse  idiom,  may 
be  called  the  Latin,  or  pedantic  age,  of  our  style. 

"  In  the  second  period.  Which  extended  from  the 
Restoration  to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a 
series  of  writers  appeared,  of  less  genius  indeed  than 
their  predecessors,  but  more  successful  in  their  expe- 
riments to  discover  the  mode  of  writiiig  most  adapted 
to  the  genius  of  the  language.j  About  the  saiiie  pe- 
riod that  a  similar  change  was  effected  in  France 
by  Pascal,  they  began  to  banish  from  style,  learned 
as  well  as  vulgar  phraseology ;  and  to  confine  tbeni- 
selv^s  to  the  part  of  the  language  naturally  used_in 
genefal  conversation  by  well-educated  men.  That 
middle  region  which  lies  between  vulgarity  and 
p^antry,  remains   commonly  unchanged,  while 


both  extremes  are  condemned  to  perpetual  revolu- 
tion. Those  who  select  words  from  that  permanent 
part  of  a  language,  and  who  arrange  them  according 
to  its  natural  order,  have  discovered  the  true  secret 
of  rendering  their  writings  permanent ;  and  of  pre- 
serving that  rank  among  the  classical  writers  of 
their  country,  which  men  of  greater  intellectual 
power  have  failed  to  attain.  Of  these  writers,  whose 
language  has  not  yet  been  at  all  superannuated, 
Cowley  was  probably  the  earliest,  as  Dryden  and 
Addison  were  assuredly  the  greatest. 

"  The  third  period  may  be  called  the  Rhetorical, 
and  is  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  a  school 
of  writers,  of  which  Johnson  wa^  the  founder.  The 
fundamental  character  of  tliis  style  is,  that  it  em- 
ploys undisguised  art,  where  classical  writers  appear 
only  to  obey  the  impulse  of  a  cultivated  arid  adorned 
nature,  &c. 

"As  the  mind  of  Johnson  was  robasf,  but  neither 
nimble  nor  graceful,  so  his  style,  though  sometimes 
significant,  nervous,  and  even  majestic,  was  void 
of  all  grace  and  ease  ;  and  being  the  most  unlike 
of  all  stales  to  the  natural  effusion  of  a  ciiliivated 
mind,  had  the  least  pretensions  to  the  praise  of  elo- 
quence. During  the  period,  tiow  near  a  dose,  in 
which  he  was  a  favourite  model,  a  stiff  symmetry 
and  tedious  monotony  succeeded  to  that  various 
inusic  with  which  the  taste  of  Addison  diversified 
his  periods,  and  to  that  natural  iniagery  which  his 
beautiful  genius  seemed  with  graceful  negligence  to 
scatter  over  his  composition." 

We  stop  here  to  remark,  that,  though  con- 
curring in  the,  substance  of  this  masterly  clas- 
sification of  our  writers,  we  should  yet  be  dis- 
posed to  except  to  that  part  of  it  which 
represents  the  first  introduction  of  soft,  grace- 
ful, and  idiomatic  English  as  not  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Restoration.  In  our  opinion 
it  is  at  least  as  old  as  Chaucer.  The  English 
Bible  is  full  of  it;  and  it  is  among  the  most 
common,  as  well  as  the  most  beautiful,  of  the 
many  languages  spoken  by  Shakespeare. 
Laying  his  verse  aside,  there  are  in  his  longer 
passages  of  prose — and  in  the  serious  as  well 
as  the  humorous  parts^— in  Hamlet,  and  Bru- 
tus, and  Shylbck,  and  Henry  V.,  as  well  as  in 
Falstaff.  aiid  Touchstone,  Rosalind,  and  Bene- 
dick, a  staple  of  sweet,  meUow,  and  natural 
English,  altogether  as  free  and  elegant  as  that 
of  Addison,  and  for  the  most  part  more  vigor- 
.ous  and  more  richly  coloured.  The  same  may 
be  said,  with  'some  exceptions,  of  the  other 
dramatists  of  that  age.  Sir  James  is  right 
perhaps  as  to  the  grave  and  authoritative  wri- 
ters of  prose ;  but;  few  of  the  wits  of  Queen 
Anne's  time  were  of  that  description.  We 
shall  only  add  that  part  of  the  sequel  which 
contains  the  author's  general  account  of  the 
Lives  of  the  Poets. 

"  Whenever  understanding  alone  is  sufficient  for 
poetical  criticism,  the  decisions  of  Johnson  are 
generally  right.  But  the  beauties  of  poetry  must 
be  felt  before  their  causes  are  investigated.  Thete 
is  a  poetical  sensibilitjr,  which  in  the  progress  of  the 
mind  becomes  as  distinct  a  power  as  a  musical  ear 
or  a  picturesque  eyei  Without  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  this  sensibility,  it  is  as  vain  for  a  man  of  the 
greatest  understanding  to  speak  of  the  higher  beau- 
ties of  poetry,  as  it  is  for  a  blind  man  to  speak  of 
colours.  But  to  cultivate  such  a  talent  was  wholly 
foreign  from  the  worldly  sagacity  and  stern  shrewd- 
ness of  Johnson.  As  in  his  judgment  of  hfe  and 
cjiaracter.  so  in  his  criticism  on  poetry,  he  was  a 
sort  of  free-thinker.  He  suspected,  the  refined  of 
affectation  ;  he  rejected  the  enthiisiactic  as  absurd , 
and  he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  mysterious  waa 
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unintelligible.  He  came  into  the  world  when  the 
school  ol  Dryden  and  Pope  gave  the  law  to  English 
poetry.  In  that  school  he  had  himself  learned  to 
be  a  lofty  and  vigorous  declaimer  in  harmonious 
verse;  beyond  that  school  his  unforced  admiration 
perhaps  scarcely  soared ;  and  his  highest  effort  of 
criticism  was  accordmgly  the  noble  panegyric  on 
Dryden.  His  criticism  owed  its  populatiiy  as  much 
to  its  d^ifects  as  to  iis  excellences.  It  was  on  a  level 
with  the  majoriiy  of  readers — persons  of  good  sense 
and  informaiioii,  but  of  no  exquisite  sensibility  ;  and 
to  their  minds  it  derived  a  lalse  appearance  ol  so- 
lidity, from  that  very  narrowness,  which  excluded 
those  grander  efforts  of  imagination  to  which  Aris- 
totle and  Bacon  have  confined  the  name  of  poetry." 

The  admirable  and  original  delineation, 
of  which  this  is  but  a  small  part,  appears  to 
have  been  the  task  of  one  disturbed  and 
sickly  day.  We  have  in  these  voltimes  chai-- 
acters  of  Hume,  Swift,  Lord  Mansfield,  Wilkes, 
Goldsmith,  Gray,  Franklin,  Sheridan,  Fletcher 
of  Saltoun,  Louis  XIV.,  and  some  others,  all 
finished  with  the  same  exquisite  taste,  and 
conceived  in  the  same  vigorous  and  candid 
spirit ;  besides  which,  it  appears  from  the 
Journal,  that  in  the  same  incredibly  short 
period  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  days,  he  had 
made  similar  delineations  of  Lord ,  North, 
Paley,  George  Grenville,  C.  Townshend,  Tur- 
got,  Malesherbes,  Young,  Thomson,  Aiken- 
side.  Lord  Bollngbroke,  and  Lord  Oxford ; 
though  {vve  know  nor  from  what  Cause)  none 
of  these  last  mentioned  appear  in  the  present 
publication. 

During  the  same  voystge',  the  perusal  of 
Madame  de  Sevigne's  Letters  engages  him 
(at  intervals)  for 'about  a  fortaigllt ;  in  the 
corirse  of  which  he  has  noted  down  in  his 
Journal  more  just  and  delicate  remarks  on  her 
character,  and  that  of  her  age,  than  we  think 
are  any  where  else  to  be  met  with.  But  we 
cannot  now  venture  on  any  extract ;  and  rnust 
confine  ourselves  to  the  following  admirable 
remarks  on  the  true  tone  of  polite  conversa- 
tion and  familiar  letters, — siiggested  by  the 
same  fascinating  collection: — 

"  When  a  woman  of  feeling,  fancy,  and  accom- 
plishment has  learned  to  coilyerse  with  ease  and 
grace,  from  long  intercourse  with  ^hfe  most  polished 
society,  and  when  she  writes  as  she  speaksj  she 
must  write  letters  as  they  ought! to  be  written;  if 
she  has  acquired  just  as  much  habitual. correctness 
as  is  reconcilable  with  the  air  of  negligence.  A 
moment  of  etithusiasm,  a  burst  of  feeling,  a  flash  of 
eloquence  may  be  allowed  ;  but  the  ititercoursS  6f 
society,  either  inconversation  or  in  letters,  allovv^ 
no  more.  Though  interdicted  from  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  elevated  language,  they  are  not  with- 
out a  resource.  There  is  a  part  of  language  which 
is  disdained  by  the  pedant  or  the  declaimer,  and 
which  both,  if  ihey  knew  its  difficulty,  would  ap- 
proach with  dread ;  it  ts  formed  of  the  most  familiar 
phrases  and  turns  in  daily  use  by  the  generality  of 
men,  and  is  full  of  energy  and  vivacity,  bearing 
upon  it  the  mark  of  those  keen  feelings  and  strong 
passions  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  the  employ- 
ment of  such  phrase^  which  produces  what  may  be 
called  colloquial  eloquence.  Conversation  and  let- 
ters may  be  thus  raised  to  any  degree  of  animation, 
without  departing  from  their  character.  Any  thing 
may  be  said,  if  it  be  spoken  in  the  tone  of  society. 
The  highest  guests  are  welcome  if  they  come  m 
the  easy  undress  of  the  club ;  the  strongest  meta- 
phor appears  without  violence,  if  it-is /amZmrfi/  ex- 
pressed ;  and  we  the  more  easily  catch  the  warm- 
est feeling,  if  we  perceive  that  it  is  intentionally 


lowered  in  expression,  out  of  condescension  to  out 
calmer  temper. ,  It  is  thus  that  harangues  and  dec- 
lamations, the  last  proof  of  bsid  taste  and  bad  man 
liers  in  conversation,  are  avoided,  while  ihe  iancy 
and  the  heart  find  the  means  of  pouring  turlh  all 
their  stores.  Tdmeet  this  despised  pan  ut  language 
in  a  polished  dress,  and  producing  all  the  efitjcts  of 
wit  and  eloquence,  is  a-constant  source  of  agreeable 
surprise.  This  is  increased,  when  a  few  bolder 
and  higher  words  are  happily  wrought  into  the  tex- 
ture of^i  his  familiar  elotjuenoe.  ;'l'otind  what  seems 
so  unlike  author-craft  in  a  book,  raises  the  pleasing 
astonishment  to  its  highest  degree.  <  1  Once  iliought 
of  illusiraiing  my  notions  by  numerous  exanipJea 
from  '  La  Sevigne.'  And  I  must,  some  day  or 
other,  do  so;  though  T  think  it.  tlie  resource  of  a 
bui:gler,  who  is  not  enough  master  of  language,  to 
convey  his  conceptions  into  ihe_minds,oi  others. 
The  style  of  Madame  de  Sevigne  is  evidently  copied, 
not  only  by  her  worshipper,  Walpole,  bui  even  by 
Gray ;  who,  notwithstanding  the  exiracrdinary  mer- 
its, of  his  matter,  has  the  double  stiffness  of  an  imi- 
lator,  and.  of  a  college  recluse." 

How  many  debatable  points  are  fairly  set- 
tled by  the  following  short  and  vigorous  re- 
marks, in  the  Journal  for  1811:-^ 

"Finished  George  Rose's  '  Observations  on 
Fox's  Hisioiy,'  which  are  tedious  and  inefficient. 
That  James  was  more  hifluenced  by  a  passion  for 
arbitrary  power  than  by  Popish  bigotry,  is  an  idle 
refinement  in  Fox:  He  hked  both  "Popery  and 
tyranny;  arid  I  am  persuaded  he  did  not  himself 
kiiow  which  he  hked  best.  But  I  take  it  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  English  people,  at  the  Revolution; 
dreaded  his  love  of  Popery  more  than  his  love  of 
tyranny..  Th's  was  in  them  Protestant  bigotry, 
not  reason  :  But  the  instinet  of  their  bigotry  poinieti 
right.  Popery  was  then  the  name  for  \he  faction 
wnich  supported  civil  and  religious  tyranny  in 
Europe :  To  be  a  Papist  was  to  be  a  partisan  of  the 
ambition  of  Louis  XI V." 

Thei;e  is  in. the  Bojnbay  Journal  of  the  same 
year,  a  beautiful  essay  on  Novels,  and  the 
moral  effect  of  fiction  in  general,  the  whole 
of  which  we  should  like  to  extratit;  but  it  is 
far  too  long.  It  proceeds  on  the  assumption, 
that  as  all  fiction  must  seek  to  interest  by 
representing  admired  qualities  in  an  exagge- 
rated form,  and  in  striking  aspects,  it  must 
tend  to  raise  the  standard,  and  increase  the 
admiration  of  excellence.  In  answer  to  an 
obvious  objection,  he  proceeds — 

"  A  man  who  should  feel  all  the  .various  senti- 
ments of  morality,  in  the  proportions  in  whicli  they 
are  inspired  by  the  Iliad,  would 'certainly  be  far 
from  a  perfectly  good  man.  But  it  does  not  fbllow 
that  the  Iliad  did  iiot  produce  great  moral  benefit. 
To  deterptiine  that  point,  we  must  ascertain  whether 
a  man,  formed  by  the  Iliad,  would  be  belter  than 
the  ordinary  tnart  of  the  country,  at  th,e  time  in 
vihichit  appeared.  It  is  true  that  it  too  much  in- 
spires an  admiration  foi-  ferocious  courage.  'That 
admiration  was  then  prevalent,  and  every  circum 
stance  served  to  strengthen  it.  But  the  Iliad 
breathes  many  other  senlimenls,  less  prevalent 
less  favoured  by  the  state  of  society,  and  calculated 
gradually  to  mitigate  the  predominant  passion.  The 
friendship  and  sorrow  of  Achilles  for  Patroclus,  ihe 
patriotic  valour  of  Hector,  the  patei-nal  affliction  of 
Priam,  would  slowly  introduce  more  humane  affec- 
tions.^ If  Ihey  had  not  been  combined  with  the  ad 
miradonof  barbarous  courage,  they  would  not  have 
been  popular;  and  consequently  they  would  have 
found  no' enify  into  those  savage  hearts  which  they 
were  destined  (I  do  not. say  intended)  lo  soften.  It 
is  therefore  clear,  from  the  v<^ry  nature  of  poetry, 
that  the  poet  mnst  inspire  somewhat  better  morals 
than  those  around  him ;  though,  lo  bo  effcoiual  and 
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useful,  his  morals  must  not  be  totally  unlike  those 
of  hiscoiiiemporaries.  If  the  Iliad  shpuld,  in  a  long 
course  of  ages,  have  inflamed  the  ambition  and  fe- 
rocity of  a  few  individuals,  even  that  evil,  great  as 
It  is,  will  be  far  from  balancing  all  the  generous 
Rentiments,  which,  foi'  three  thousand  years,  it  has 
been  pouring  into  the  hearts  of  youth  ;  and  which 
it  now  continues  to  infuse,  aided  by  the  dignity  of 
antiquity,  and  by  all  the  fire  and  splendour  ofpoetry. 
Every  succeeding  generation,  as  it  refines,  requires 
the  siatidard  t6  be  proportionably  raised. 

"  Apply  these  remarks,  with  the  necessary  modi- 
fications, to  those  fictions  copied  from  common  life 
cisUed  Novels,  which  are  not  above  a  century  old, 
and  of  which  the  multiplication  and  the  importance, 
as  well  literary  as  mor^l,  are  characteristic  features 
of  England.  There  may  he  persons  now  alive  who 
recollect  the  publication  of*  Tom  Jones,'  at  least, 
it  not  of  '  Clarissa.'  Since  that  time,  probably 
twelve  novels  have  appeared  of  the  first  rank — a 
prodigious  number,  of  such  a  kind,  in  any  depart- 
ment of  literature  (by  the  help  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
and  Miss  Edgevvorth  we  may  now  at  least  double 
the  number^ — and  the  whole  class  of  novels  must 
have  had  more  influence  on  the  public,  than  all 
other  sorts  of  books  combined.  IJ6ihii)i»  popular 
can  be  frivolous.  ,, Whatever  influences  multitudes,' 
must  be  of  proportionable  importance.  Bacon  and 
"Turgot  w.ould  have  contempl.'jted  with  inquisitive 
admiration  this  literary  revolution." 

And  soon  after,  wllile  admitting  that  Tom 
Jones  (for  example)  is  so  far  from  being  a 
moral  book  as  to  be  deserving  of  the  severest 
reprobation,  he  adds — ■" 

"  Yet  even  in  this  extreme  case,  I  must  observe 
that  the  same  bonk  inspires  the  greatest  abhorrence  of 
the  duplicity  of  Blifil,  of  the  hypocrisy  of  Thwackum 
and  Square ;  that  Jones  himself  is  interesting  by 
his  frankness,  spirit,  kindness,  and  fidelity — allvir- 
tues  of  the  first  class.  'The  objection  is  the  same 
in  its  prihciple  with  that  to  the  Iliad,  The  ancient 
epic  ^exclusively  presents  wal — the  modern  novel 
love;  the  one  what  was  most  interesting  in  public 
life,  and  the  other  what  is  most  brilliant  in  private 
—and  both  with  an  unfortunate  disi-egard  of  moral 
restraint." 

The  entry  under  6th  March,  1817,  has  to 
the  writer  of  this  article,'  a  melancholy  inter- 
est, even  at  this  distance  of  tijne.  It  refers 
to  the  motion  recently  made  in  the  House  of 
Commons  for  a  new  writ,  on  the  death  of  Mr. 
Horner.  The  reflections  with  which  it  closes 
liiust,  we  think,  be  interesting  always. 

"March  6th.— The  only  event  which  npw  ap- 
pears interesting  to  me,  is  the  scene  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  Monday.  Lord  Morpeth  opened 
it  in-a  speech  so  perfect,  that  it  might  have  been 
well  placed  as  a  passage  in  the  most  elegant  Eng- 
lish writer ;  it  was  full  of  feeling';  every  topic  was 
skilfully  presented,  and  contained,  by  a  sort  of  pru- 
dence which  is  a  part  of  taste,  within  safe  limits ; 
he  shd  over  ih^  thinnest  ice  without  cracking  it.— 
Canning  filled  well  what  would  have  been  the  va- 
cant place  of  a  calm  observer  of  Horner's  public 
life  and  talents.  Manners  Sutton's  most  affecting 
speech  was  a  tribute  of  affection  from  a  private  friend 
become  a  political  enemy  ;  Lord  Lascelles,  at  the 
head  of  tlie  country  gentleman  of  England,  closing 
this  aflTeeting,  improving,  and  most  memorable 
scene  by  declaring,  '  that  if  the  sense  of  the  House 
could  have  been  taken  on  this  occasion,  it  would 
have  been  unanimous.'  I  may  say  without  exagge- 
ration, that  never  were  so  many  words  uttered  with- 
out the  least  suspicion  of  exaggeration ;  and  that 
never  was  so  much  honour  paid  in  any  age  or,  nation 
to  intrinsic  claims  alone.  A  Howard  introduced,, 
■and  an  English  House  of  Commons  adopted,  the 
proposition,  of  thus  honouring  the  memory  ot  a 


man  of  thirly-oight,  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  who 
never  filled  an  office,  or  had  (he  puwer  of  obliging 
a  living  creature,  and  whose  grand  title  to  this  dis- 
tinction was  the  belief  of  his  virtue.  How,  honour- 
able, to  the  age  and  to  the  House !  A  country  where 
such  sentiments  prevail  is  not  ripe  for  destruction." 

Sir  James  could  not  but  feel,  in.  the  narrow 
circles  of  Bombay,  the  great  superiority  of 
London  society;  and  he  has  thus  recorded 
his  sense  of  it : — 

"  In  great  capitals,  men  of  different  proviiices, 
professions,  and  pursuits  are  brought  together  in  so- 
ciety, and  art^  obliged'  to  acquire  a  habit,,  a  matter, 
and  manner  mutually  perspicuous  and  agreeable. 
Hence  ihey  are  raised  above  frivolity,  and  are  di- 
vested of  pedantry.  In  small  societies  this  habit  is 
not  imposed  by  necessity  ;  they  have  lower,  but 
more  urgent  subjects,  which  are  interesting  to  all, 
level  to  all  capacities,  and  require  no  eflbrt  or  prepa- 
ration of  mind." 

He  might  have  added,  that  in  a  great  capi- 
tal the  best  of  all  sorts  is  to  be  met  with ;  and 
that  the  adherents  even  of  the  most  extreme 
or  faiitastic  opinions  are  there  so  numerous, 
and  generally  so  respectably  headed',  as  to 
comrriand  a  deference  and  regard  that  would 
scarcely  be  shown  to  them  when  appearing 
as  insulated  individuals ;  and  thus  it  happens 
that  real  toleration,  and  true  modesty,  as  well 
as  their  polite  simulars,  are  rarely  to  be  met 
with  out  of  great  cities.  This,  however,  is 
true  Wly  of  those  who  mix  largely  in  the 
•gerieral  society  of  such  places.  For  bigots 
and  exclusives  of  all  sorts,  they  are  hot-beds 
and  seats  of  corruption ;  since,  however  ab- 
surd or  revolting  their  tenets  may  be,  such 
persons  are  sure  to  meet  enough  of  their  fel- 
lows to  encourage  each  other.  In  the  provin- 
ces, a  believer  in  animal  magnetism  or  Ger- 
man metaphysics  has  few  listeners,  and  no 
encouragement;  but  in  a  place  like  London 
they  make  a  little  coterie ;  who 'herd  together, 
exchange  flatteries,  and  take  themselves  fdt 
the  apostles  of  a  new  gospel. 

The  editor  has  incorporated  with  his  work 
some  letters  addressed  to  him  by  friends  of 
his  father,  containing  either  anecdotes  of  his 
earlier  life,  or  observations  on  his  character, 
and  merits.  It  was  natural  for  a  persop  whose 
age  precluded  him  from  speaking  on  his  own 
authority  of  any  but  recent  transactions,  to 
seek  for  this  assistance;  and  the  information 
contributed  by  Lord  A.binger  and  Mr.  Basil 
Montagu  (the  former  especially)  is  very  mter- 
esting.  The  other  letters  present  us  with  little 
more  than  the  opinion  of  the  -writers  as  to  his 
character.  If  these  should  be  thought  too 
laudatory,  there  is  another  character  which 
has  lately  fallen  under  our  eye,  which  cer- 
tainly is  Jiot  liable  to  that  objection.  In  the 
«  Table-Talk  "  of  the  late  Mr.  Coleridge,  we 
find  these  words:— "I  doubt  if  Mackintosh 
ever  heartily  appreciated  an  eminently  origi- 
nal man.  After  all  his  fluency  and  brilliant 
erudition,  you  can  rarely  carry  off"  any  thing 
worth  preserving.  You  might  not  improperly 
write  upon  his  forehead,  'Warehouse  to  let !'  '■ 

We  wish  to  speak  tenderly  of  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, and  we  believe  of  amiable  dispositions, 
who  has  been  so  recently  removed  from  his 
friends  and  admirers.    But  so  portentous  a 
3n2 
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misiudgment  as  this,  and  coming  from  such  a 
quarter,  cannot  be  passed  without  notice.     If 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had  any  talent  more 
conspicuous  and  indisputable  than  another,  it 
was  thatof  appreciating  the  merits  of  eminent 
and  original  men.      His  great  learning  and 
singular  soundness  of  judgment  enabled  him 
to  do  this  truly;  while  his  kindness  of  na- 
ture, his  zeal  for  human  happiness,  and  his 
perfect  freedom   from  prejudice  or  vanity, 
prompted  him,  above  most  other  men,  to  do 
it  heartily.    And  then,  as  to  his  being  a  person 
from  whose  conversation  little  could  be  car- 
ried away,  why  the  most  characteristic  and 
remarkable  thing  about  it,  was  that  the  whole 
of  it  might  be  carried  away— it  was  soluCid, 
precise,  and  brilliantlyiperspicuous !   The  joke 
of  the  "  warehouse  to  let  "  is  not,  we  confess, 
quite  level  to  our  capacities.     It  can  scarcely 
mean  (though  that  is  the  most  obvious  sense) 
that  the  head  was  empty — as  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  rest  even  of  this  splenetic 
delineation.     If  it  was  intended  to  insinuate 
that  it  was  ready  for  the  indiscriminate  re- 
ception of  any  thing  which  any  one  might 
choose  to  put  into  it,  there  could  not  be  a  more 
gross  misconception;  as  we  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Coleridge,  must  often  have   sufficiently 
experienced.     And   by  whom   is   this  dis- 
covery, that  Mackintosh's  conversation  pre- 
sented nothing  that  could  be  carried  away, 
thus  confidently  announced?     Why,  by  the 
very  individual  against  whose  own  oracular 
and  interminable  talk  the  same  complaint  has 
been  made,  by  friends  and  by  foes,  and  with 
aa  unanimity  unprecedented,  for  the  last  forty 
years.     The  admiring,  or  rather  idolizing  ne- 
phew, who  has  lately  put  forth  this  hopeful 
specimen  of  hjs  relics,  has  recorded  in  the 
preface,  that  "his  conversation  at  all  times 
required  attention ;  and  that  the  demand  on 
the  intellect  of  the  hearer  was  often  very 
great:  and  that,  when  he  got  into  his  'huge 
circuit'  and  large  illustrations,  most  people 
had  lost  him,  and  naturally  enough  supposed 
that  he  had  lost  himself."     Nay,  speaking  to 
this  very  point,  of  the  ease  or  difficulty  of 
"  carrying  away  "  any  definite  notions  from 
what  he  said,  the  partial  Jcinsman  is  pleased 
to  inform  us,  that,  with  all  his  familiarity  with 
the  inspired  style  of  his  relative,  he  himself 
has  often  gone  away,  after  listening  to  him 
for  several  delightful  hours,  with  divers  masses 
of  reasoning  in  his  head,  but  without  being 
able  to  perceive  what  connection  they  had 
with  each  other.     "  In  such  cases,"  he  adds, 
"I  have  mused,  sometimes  even  for  days  after- 
wards,, upon  the  words,  till  at  length,  spon- 
taneously as  it  were,  the  fire  would  kindle," 
&c.  &c.   And  this  is  the  person  who  is  pleased 
to  denounce  Sir  James  Mackintosh  as  an  ordi- 
nary man ;  and  especially  to  object  to  his  con- 
versation, that,  though  brilliant  and   fluent, 
there  v/as  -rarely  any  thing  in  it  which  could 
be  carried  away ! 

An  attack  so  unjust  and  so  arrogant  leads 
naturally  to  comparisons,  which  it  could  be 
easy  to  follow  out  to  the  signal  discomfiture 
of  the  party  attacking.  But  without  going 
beyond  what  is  thus  forced  upon  our  notice, 


we  shall  only  say,  that  nothing  could  possibly 
set  the  work  before  us  in  so  favourable  a 
point  of  view,  as  a  comparison  betwfeen  it 
and  the  volumes  of  "Table  Talk,"  to  which 
we  have  already  made  reference  —  unless, 
perhaps,  it  were  the  contrast  of  the  two  minds 
which  are  respectively  portrayed  in  these 
publications. 

In  these  memorials  of  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, we  trace  throughout  the  workings  of  a 
powerful  and  unclouded  intellect,  nourished 
by  wholesome  learning,  raised  and  instructed 
by  fearless  though  reverent  questionings  of 
the  sages  of  other  times  (which  is  the  pef- 
mitted  Necromancy  of  the  wise),  exercised 
by  free  discussion  with  the  most  distinguished 
among  the  living,  and  made  acquainted  with, 
its  own  strength  and  weakness,  not  only  by 
a  constant  intercourse  with  other  powerful 
minds,  but  by  mixing,  with  energy  and  de- 
liberation, in  practical  business,  and  affairs; 
and  here  pouring  itself  out  in  a  delightful 
miscellany  of  elegant  critici.sm,  original  spe- 
culation, and  profound  practical  suggestions 
on  politics,  religion,  history,  and  all  the  greater 
and  the  lesser  duties,  the  arts  and  the  ele- 
gances of  hfe— all  expressed  with  a  beautiful 
clearness  and  tempered  dignity — breathing 
the  purest  spirit  of  good-will  to  mankind— 
and  brightened  not  merely  by  an  ardent  hope, 
but  an  assured  faith  in  their  constant  advance- 
ment in  freedom,  intelligence,  and  virtue. 

On  all  these j)oints,  the  "table  Talk"  of 
his  poetical  contemporary  appears  to  us  to 
present  a  most  mortifying  contrast;  and  to 
render  back  merely  the  image  of  a  moody 
mind,  incapable  of  mastering  its  own  imagin- 
ings, and  constantly  seduced  by  them,  or  by. 
a  misdirected  ambition,  to  attempt  impracti- 
cable things:— naturally  attracted  by  dim 
paradoxes  rather  than  lucid  truths,  and  pre- 
ferring, for  the  most  part,  the  obscure  and  ne- 
glected parts  of  learning  to  those  that  are 
useful  and  clear— marching,  in  short,  at  all 
times,  under  the  exclusive  guidance  of  the 
Pillar  of  Smoke— and,  like  the  body  of  its 
original  followers,  wandering  all  his  days  in, 
the  desert,  without  ever  coming  in  sight  of 
the  promised  land. 

Consulting  little  at  any  time  with  any  thing 
but  his  own  prejudices  and  fancies,  he  seems, 
in  his  latter  dayfe,  to  have  withdrawn  alto- 
gether from  the  correction  of  equal  minds; 
and  to  have  nourished  the  assurance  of  his 
own  infallibility,  by  delivering  mystical  ora- 
cles from  his  cloudy  shrine,  all  day  long,  to  a 
small  set  of  disciples,  to  whom  neither  ques- 
tion nor  interi-uption  was  allowed.  The  result 
of  this  necessarily  was,  an  excaerbation  of  all 
the  morbid  tendencies  of  the  mind ;  a  daily 
increasing  ignorance  of  the  course  of  opinions 
and  aff'airs  in  the  world,  and  a  proportional 
confidence  in  his  own  dogmas  and  dreams, 
which  might  have  been  shaken,  at  least,  if 
not  entirely  subverted,  by  a  closer  contact 
with  the  general  mass  of  intelligence.  Un- 
fortunately this  unhealthful  training  (pecu-' 
Iiarly  unhealthful  for  such  a  constitution)  pro- 
duced not  merely  a  great  eruption  of  ri^dicu- 
lous  blunders  and  pitiable  prejudices,  bu' 
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geems  at  last  to  liave  brought  on  a  confirmed 
and' thoroughly  diseased  habit  of  uncharitable- 
ness,  and  misanthropic  anticipations  of  cor- 
ruption and  misery  throughout  the  civilised 
world.  The  indiscreet  revelations  of  the  Vs'ork 
to  which  we  have  alluded  have,  now  brought 
to  light  instances,  not  only  of  intemperate 
abuse  of  men  of  the  highest  intellect  and 
most  unquestioned  purity,  but  such  predic- 
tions of  evil  from  what  the  rest  of  the  world 
has  been  contented  to  receive  as  improve- 
ments, and  such  suggestions  of  intolerant  and 
Tyrannical  Remedies,  as  no  man  would  be- 
lieve could  proceed  from  a  cultivated  intel- 
lect of  the  present  age — if  the  early  history 
of  this  particular  intellect  had  not  indicated 
an  inherent  aptitude  for  all  extreme  opinions, 
— and  prepared  us  for  the  usual  conversion  of 
one  extreme  into  another. 

And  it  is  worth  while  to  mark  here  also, 
and  in  respect  merely  of  consistency  and 
ultimate  authority  with  mankind,  the  advan- 
tage which  a  sober  and  well-regulated  under- 
standing will  always  have  over  one  which 
claims  to  be  above  ordinances;  and  trusting 
either  to  an  erroneous  opinion  of  its  own 
strength,  or  even  to  a  true  sense  of  it,  gives 
itself  up  to  its  first  strong  impression,  and  sets 
at  defiance  all  other  reason  and  authority. 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  had,  in  his  youth,  as 
much  ambition  and  as  much  consciousness  of 
power  as  Mr.  Coleridge  could  have  :  But  the 
utmost  extent  of  Ms  early  aberrations  (in  his 
Vindicia  Gallica)  was  an  over  estimate  of  the 
probabilities  of  good  from  a  revolution  of 
violence ;  and  a  much  greater  under-estimate 
of  the  mischiefs  with  which  such  experiments 
are  sure  to  be  attended,  and  the  value  of  set- 
tled institutions  and  long  familiar  forms.  Yet, 
though  in  his  philanthropic  enthusiasm  he  did 
miscalculate  the  relative  value  of  these  op- 
posite forces  (and  speedily  admitted  and  rec- 
tified the  error),  he  never'  for  an  instant  dis- 
puted the  existence  of  both  elements  in  the 
equation,  or  aflFected  to  throw  a  doubt  upon 
any  of  the  great  principles  on  which  civil  so- 
ciety reposes.  On  the  contrary,  in  his  earliest 
as  well  as  his  latest  writings,  he  pointed 
steadily  to  the  great  institutions  of  Property 
and  Marriage,  and  to  the  necessary  authority 
of  Law  and  Religion,  as  essential  to  the  being 
of  a  state,  and  the  well-being  of  any  human 
society.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  when 
disappointed  in  his  too  sanguine  expectations 
from  the  French  Revolution,  he  had  nothing 
to  retract  in  the  substance  and  scope  of  his 
opinions ;  and  merely  tempering  their  ,  an- 
nouncement, with  t^LB  gravity  and  caution  of 
maturer  years,  he  gave  them  out  again  in  his 
later  days  to  the  vs^orld,  with  the  accumulated 
authority  of  a  whole  life  of  consistency  and 
study.  At  no  period  of  that  life,  did  he  fail 
to  assert  the  right  of  the  people  to  political 
and  religious  freedom-;  and  to  the  protection 
of  just  and  equal  laws,  enacted  by  representa- 
tives truly  chosen  by  themselves :  And  he 
never  uttered  a  syllable  that  could  be  con- 
strued into  an  approval,  or  even  an. acquies- 
cence in  persecution  and  intolerance;  or  in 
tne  maintenance  of  authority  for  any  other 


purpose  than  to  give  effect  to  the  enlightened 
and  deliberate  will  of  the  community.  To 
enforce  these  doctrines  his  whole  life  was 
devoted ;  and  though  not  permitted  to  com- 
plete either  of  the  great  works  he  had  pro- 
jected, he  was  enabled  to  finish  detached 
portions  of  each,  sufficient  not  only  fully  to 
develope  his  principles,  bul;  to  give  a  clear 
view  of  the  whole  design,  and  to  put  it  in  the 
power  of  any  succeeding  artist  to  proceed 
with  the  execution.  Look  now  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  parallel. 

Mr.  Coleridge,  too,  was  an  early  and  most 
ardent  admirer  of  the  French  Revolution ;  but 
the  fruits  of  that  admiration  in  him  were,  not 
a  reasoned  and  statesmanlike  apology  for 
some  of  its  faults  and  excesses,  but  a  resolu- 
tion to  advance  the  regeneration  of  mankind 
at  a  still  quicker  rate,  by  setting  before  their 
eyes  the  pattern  of  a  yet  more  exquisite  foi-m 
of  society !  And  accordingly,  when  a  full- 
grown  man,  he  actually  gave  into,  if  he  did 
not  originate,  the  scheme  of  what  he  and  his 
friends  called  a  Pantisociacy — a  form  of  so- 
ciety in  which  there  was  to  be  neither  law 
nor  government,  neither  priest,  judge,  nor 
magistrate — in  which  all  property  was  to  be 
in  common,  and  every  man  left  to  act  upon 
his  own  sense  of  duty  and  affection ! 

This  fact  is  enough : — And  whether  he  af- 
terwards passed  through  the  stages  of  a  Jaco- 
bin, which  he  seems  to  deny — or  a  hotheaded 
Moravian,  which  he  seems  to  admit, — ^is  really 
of  no  consequence.  The  character  of  his  un- 
derstanding is  settleS  with  all  reasonable  men  : 
As  well  as  the  ^authority  that  is  due  to  the 
anti-reform  and  anti-toleration  maxims  which 
he  seems  to  have  spent  his  latter  years  in 
venting.  Till  we  saw  this  posthumous  publi- 
cation, we  had,  to  be  sure,  no  conception  of 
the  extent  to  which  these  compensating  max- 
ims were  carried ;  and  we  now  think  that  few 
of  the  Conservatives  (who  were  not  originally 
Pantisocratists)  will  venture  to  adopt  them. 
Not  only  is  the  Reform  Bill  denounced  as  the 
spawn  of  mere  wickedness,  injustice,  and 
ignorance;  and  the  reformed  House  of  Com- 
mons as  "  low,  vulgar,  meddling,  and  .Sneering 
at  everything  noble  and' refined,"  but  the 
wise  and  the  good,  vi'e  are  assured,  will,  in 
every  country,  "speedily  become  disgusted 
with  the  Representative  form  of  goverranent, 
brutalized  as  it  is  by  the  predominance  of  de- 
mocracy, in  England,  France,  and  Belgium  !" 
And  then  the  remedy  is,  that  they  will  recur 
to  a  new,  though,  we  confess,  not  very  com- 
prehensible form,  of  '-Pure  Monarchy,  in 
which  the  reason  of  the  people  shall  become 
efficient  in  the  apparent  Will  of  the  King!" 
Moreover,  he  is  for  a  total  dissolution  of  the 
union  with  Ireland,  and  its  erection  into  a  sepa- 
rate and  independent  kingdom .  He  is  against 
Negro  emancipation — sees  no  use  in  reducing 
taxation— and  designates  Malthus'  demon- 
tration  of  a  mere  matter  of  fact  by  a  redundant 
accumulation  of  evidence,  by  the  polite  and 
appropriate  appellation  of  "alio;"  and  repre^ 
sents  it  as  more  disgraceful  and  abominable 
than  any  thing  that  the  weakness  and  wick- 
edness of  man  have  ever  before  given  birth  to 
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Such  as  his  temperance  and  candour  are  in 
politics,  they  are  also  in  religion ;  and  recom- 
mended and  excused  by  the  same  flagrant 
contradiction  to  his  early  tenets.  Whether  he 
ever  was  a  proper  Moravian  or  not  we  care 
not  to  inquire.  It  is  admitted,  and  even  stated 
somewhat  boastingly  in  this  book,  that  he  was 
a  bold  Dissenter  from  the  church.  He  thanks 
heaven,  indeed,  that  he  "had  gone  much 
farther  than  the  Unitarians  !"  And  to  make 
his  boldness  still  more  engaging,  he  had  gone 
these  lengths,  not  only  against  the  authority 
of  our  Doctors,  but  against  the  clear  and  ad- 
mitted doctrine  and  teaching  of  the  Apostles 
themselves  \  "  '  What  ^are  I,'  I  said,  '  for  the 
Platonisms  of  John,  or  the  Rabbinisms  of  Pau  1  ? 
My  cons  ience  revolts  V — Thai  was  the  ground 
of  my  Unitarianism."  And  by  and  by,  this 
infallible  and  oracular  person  does  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  that  others,  indeed,  may  do  as  they 
choose,  but  he,  for  his  part,  can  never  allow 
that  Unitarians  are  Christians  !  and,  giving  ho 
credit  for  "revolting  consciences"  to  any  one 
but  himself,  charges  all  Dissenters  in  the 
lump  with  haling  the  Church  much  more 
than  they  love  religion — is  furious  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and 
Catholic  Emancipation,— and  at  last  actually, 
and  in  good  set  terms,  denies  that  any  Dis- 
senter has  a  right  to  toleration !  and,  in  per- 
fect consistency,  maintains  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  magistrate  to  stop  heresy  and  schism 
by  persecution— if'  he  only  has  reason  to  think 
that  in  this  way  the  evil  may  be  arrested ; 
adding,  by  way  of  example,  that  he  would  be 
ready  "  to  ship  off— ani/  where,"  any  mission- 
aries who  might  attempt  to  disturb  the  un- 
doubting  Lntheranism  of  certain  exemplary 
Noi-wegians,  whom  he  takes  under  his  special 
protection. 

We  are  tempted  to  say  more.  But  we  de- 
sist ;  and  shall  pursue  this  parallel  no  farther. 
Perhaps  we  have  already  been  betrayed  into 
feelings  and  expressions  that  may  be  objected 
to.  We  should  be  sorry  if  this  could  be  done 
justly.  But  we  do  not  question  Mr.  Cole- 
ridge's sincerity.  We  admit,  top,  that  he  was 
a  man  of  much  poetical  sensibility,  and  had 
visions  of  intellectual  sublimity,  and  glimpses 
of  comprehensive  truths,  which  he  could 
neither  reduce  into  order  nor  combine  into 
system.  But  out  of  poetry  and  metaphysics, 
we  think  he  was  nothing;  and  eminently  dis- 
qualified, not  only  by,  the  defects,  but  by  the 
best  parts  of  his  genius,  as  well  as  by  his 
temper  and  habits,  for  forming  any  sound 
judgment  on  the  business  and  affairs  of  our 
actual  world.  And  yet  it  is  for  his  preposter- 
ous judgments  on  such  subjects  that  his  memory 
is  now  held  in  affected  reverence  by  those 
who  laughed  at  him,  all  through  his  life,  for 
what  gave  him  his,only  true  claim  fo  admira- 
tion !  and  who  now  magnify  his  genius,  for  no 
other  purpose  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  quote,  as  of  grave  authority,  his  mere  deli- 
rations,  on  reform,  dissent,  and  {toleration — his 
cheering  predictions  of  the  approaching  mil- 
lennium of  pure  monarchy — or.  his  demonstra- 
tions of  the  absolute  harmlessness  of  taxation, 
and  the  sacred  duty  of  all  sorts  of  efficient  per- 


secution. We  are  sure  we  treat  Mr.  CoJeridgH 
with  all  possible  respect  when  we  say,  that 
his  name  can  lend  no  more  plausibility  to  ab- 
surdities like  these,  than  the  far  greater  names 
of  Bacon  or  Hobbes  could  do  to  the  belief  in 
sympathetic  medicines,  or  in  churchyard  ap- 
paritions. 

We  fear  we  have  already  transgressed  our 
just  limits._  But  before  concluding,  we  wish 
to  say  a  word  on  a  notion  which  we  find  pretty 
generally  entertained,  that  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh did  not  sufficiently  turn  to  profit  the' 
talent  which  was  coihmitted.  to  him ;  and  did 
much  less  than,  with  his  gifts  and  opportuni- 
ties, he  ought  tp  have  done.  He  himself 
seems,  no  doubt,  to  have  been  occasionally 
of  that  opinion;  and  yet  we  cannot  but  think 
it  in  a  great  degree  erroneous.  If  he  had  not, 
in  early  life,  conceived  the  ambitious  design, 
of  executing  two  great  works, — one  on  the 
principles  of  Morals  and.  Legislation,  and  one 
on  English  History ;  or  had  not  let  it, be  under- 
stood,,for  many  yearg  before  his  death,  that 
he  was  actually  employed  on^  the  latter,  we 
do  not  imagine  that,  with  all  the  knpyiedge 
his  friends  had  (and  all  the  world, now  has) 
of  his  qualifications,  any  one  would  have 
thought  of  visiting  his  memory  with  such  a 
reproach. 

We  know  of  no  code  of  morality  which 
makes  it  imperative  on  every  man  of  extra- 
ordinary talent  or  learning  to  write'  a  large 
book : — ^^and  could  readily  point  to  instances 
where  such  persons  have  gone  with  unques- 
tioned honour  to  their  graves,  without  leaving 
any  such  memorial — and  been  judged  to  have, 
acted  up  to  the  la^t  article,  of  their  duty, 
merely  by  enlightening  society  by  theii:  lives 
and  conversation,  and  discharging  with  ability 
and  integrity  the  offices  of -magistracy  or  legis- 
lation, to  which  they  may  have  been  called. 
But  looking  even  to  the  sort  of  debt  which 
may  be  thought  to  have  been  contracted  by 
the  announcement, of  these  works,  we  cannot 
but  think  that  the  public  h^s  received  a,  >er,y 
respectable  dividend — a,nd,  being  at  the  best 
but  a  gratuitous  creditor — ought  not  ,pow  to 
withhold  a  thankful  discharge  and  acquittance. 
The  discourse  on  Ethical  Philosophy  is  full 
payment,  we  conceive,  of  one  moiety  of  the 
first  engagement, — and  we  are  persuaded  will 
be  so  received  by  all  who  can  judge  of  its 
value;  and  though  the  other  moiety,  which 
relates  to  Legislation,  has  not  yet  been  ten- 
dered in  form,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
there  are  assets  in  the  hands  of  the  executors, 
from  which  this  also  may  soon  be  liquidated. 
That  great  subject  was  certainly  fully  treated 
of  in  the  Lectures  of  1799 — anci  as  it  appears 
from  some  citations  in  these  Memoirs,  that, 
though  for  the  most  part  delivered  extempore, 
various  notes  and  manuscripts  relating  to  them 
have  been  preserved,  we  think  it  not  unlikely 
that,  with  dtle  diligence,  the  outline  at  least 
and  main  features  of  that  interesting  dis(Juisi- 
tion  may  still,  be  recovered.  On  the  bill  for 
History,  too,  it  cannot  be_  denied  that  a  large 
payment  has  been  made  to  account — and  as 
it  -was  only  due  for  the  period  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, any  shortcoming  that  may  appear  upon 
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that  score,  may  be  fairly  held  as  compensated 
oy  the  voluntary  advances  of  value  to  a  much 
greater  extent,  though  referring  to  an  earlier 
period. 

But,  in  truth,  there  never  was  any  such 
debt  or  engagement  on  the  part  of  Sir  James : 
And  the  public  was,  and  continues,  the  only 
debtor  on  the  transaction,  for  whatever  it  may 
have  received  of  service  or  instruction  at  his 
hand.  We  have  expressed  elsewhere  our 
estitnate  of  the  greatness  of  this  debt ;  and  of 
the  value  especially  of  the  Histories  he  has 
'eft  behind  him.  We  have,  to  be  sure,  since 
*jen  some  sneering  remarks  on  the  duliiess 
and  liselessness  of  these  works ;  and  an  at- 
tempt made  to  hold  them  up  to  ridicule,  under 
the  appellation  of  Philosophkal  histories.  We 
are  not  aware  that  such  a  name  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  them  by  their  author  or  their  admirers. 
But  if  they  really  deserve  it,  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  conceive  how  it  should  be  taken  for  a  name 
of  reproach ;  and  it  will  scarcely  be  pretended 
that  their  execution  is  such  as  to  justify  its 
application  in  the  way  of  derision.  We  do 
not  perceive,  indeed,  that  this  is  pretended ; 
and,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  the  objection 
seems  really  to  be,  rather  to  the  kind  of  wri- 
ting in  general,  than  to  the  defects  of  its  exe- 
cution in  this  particular  instance — the  objector 
having  a  singular  notion  that  history  should 
«)nsist  of  narrative  only;  and  that  nothing 
can  be  so  tiresome  and  useless  as  any  addition 
flf  explanation  or  remark. 

We  have  no  longer  room  to  expose,  as  it 
Reserves,  the  strange  misconceptions  of  the 
■objects  and  uses  of  history,  vs^hioh  we  hunibly 
Conceive  to  be  implied  in  such  an  opinion ; 
and  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
asking,  whether  any  man  really  imagines  that 
the  modern  history  of  any  considerable  State, 
with  its  complicated  system  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  the  play  of  its  domestic  parties, 
tOuld  be  written  in  the  manner  of  Herodotus'? 
^-or  be  made  intelligifele  (much  less  instruct- 
ive) by  the  naked  recital  of  transactions  and 
(icourrenoes?  These,  in  fact,  are  but  the  crude 
materials  from  which  historyshould  be  con- 
etrueted;  the  mere  alphabet  out  of  which  its 
lessons  are  afterwards  to  be  spelled .  If  every 
reader  had  indeed  the  talents  of  an  accom- 
plished Historian,-^that  knowledge  of  human 
jjature,  that  large  acquaintance  with  all, col- 
lateral facts,  and  that  force  of  understanding 
which  are  implied  in  such  a  name — and,  at 
the  same  time,  that  leisure  and  love  for  the 
subject  which  would  be  necessary  for  this 
particular  application  of  such  gifts,  the  mere 
<letai!  of  facts,  if  full  and  impartial,  might  be 
sufficient  for  his  purposes.  But  to  every  other 
class  of  readers,  we  will  venture  to  say,  that 
one  half  of  such  a  history  would  be  an  in- 
sohble  enigma ;  and  the  other  half  the  source 
of  Ihe  most  gross  misconceptions. 

Without  some  explanation  of  the  views  and 
motives  of  the  prime  agents  in  great  transac- 
tions—of the  origin  and  state  of  opposite  inte- 
rests and  opinions  in  large  bodies  of  the  people 
—and  of  their  temlencies  respectively  to  as- 
cendency or  decline— what  intelligible  account 
coiUd  be  given  of  any  thing  worth  knowing 
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in  the  history  of  the  world  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years'?  above  all,  what  useful  lessons  , 
could  be  learned,  for  people  or  for  rulers,  from 
a  mere  series  of  events  presented  in  detail, 
without  any  other  information  as  to  theit 
causes  or  consequences,  than  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  sequence  in  which  they  ap- 
peared 1     To  us  it  appears  that  a  mere  record 
of  the  diiferent  places  of  the  stars,  and  their 
successive  changes  of  position,  would  be  as 
good  a  system  of  Astronomy,  as  such  a  set  of 
annals  would  be  of  History ;  and  that  it  would 
be  about  as  reasonable  to  sneer  at  Newton 
and  La  Place  for  seeking  to  supersede  the 
honest  old  star-gazers,  by  their  philosophical 
histories  of  the  heavens,  as  to  speak  in  the 
same  tone,  of  what  Voltaire  and  Montesquieu 
and  Mackintosh  have  attempted  to  do  for  our 
lower  world.    We  have  named  these  three, 
as  having  attended  more  peculiarly,  and  more 
impartitiUy,  than  any  others,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  to. this  highest  part  of  their  duty.    But, 
in  truth,  all  eminent  historians  have  attended 
to  it — from  the  time  of  Thucydides  down- 
wards;— the  ancients  putting  the  necessary 
explanations  more  frequently  into  the  shape 
of  imaginary  orations — and  the  moderns  into 
that  of  remark  and  dissertation.     The  very 
first,  perhaps,  of  Hume's  many  excellences 
consists  in  these  philosophical  surnmaries  of 
the  reasons  a;nd  considerations  by  which  he 
supposes  parties  to  have  been   actuated   in 
great  political  movements;  which  are  more 
completely  abstracted  from  the  mere  story, 
and  very  frequently  less  careful  and  complete, 
than  the  parallel  explanations  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh.    For,  with  all  his  unrivalled  sa- 
gacity, it  is  true,  as  Sir  James  has  himself 
somewhere   remarked,   that  Hume  was   too 
little  of  an  antiquary  to  be  always  able  to 
estimate  the  effect  of  motives  in  distant  ages; 
and  by  referring  too  confidently  to  the  princi- 
ples of  human  nature  as  developed  in  our  own 
times,  has  often  represented  our  ancestors  as 
more  reasonable,  and  much  more  argumenta- 
tive, than  they  really  were. 

That  there  may  be,  and  have  often  been, 
abuses  of  this  best,  part  of  history,  is  a  reason 
only  for  valuing  more  highly  what  is  exempt 
from  such  abuses;  and  those  who  feel  most 
veneration  and  gratitude  for  the  lights  afforded 
by  a  truly  philosophical  historian,  will  be  sure 
to  look  with  most  aversion  on  a  counterfeit. 
No  one,  we  supposCj  will  stand  up  for  the  in- 
troduction of  ignorant  conjecture,  shallow  dog- 
matism, mawkish  morality,  or  factious  injustice 
into  the  pages  of  history— or  deny  that  the 
shortest  and  simplest  annals  are  greatly  prefer- 
able to  such  a  perversion.  As  to  political 
partiality,  however,  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
suppose  that  it  could  be  in  any  degree  ex- 
cluded by  confining  history  to  a  mere  chroni- 
cle of  facts— the  troth  being,  that  it  is  chiefly 
in  the  statement  of  facts  that  this  partiality 
displays  itself;  and  that  it  is  more  frequently 
exposed  to  detection  than  assisted,  by  the  ar- 
guments and  explanations,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  its  best  resources.  We  shall  not  resume 
what  we  have  said  in  another  place  as  to  &'e 
merit  of  the  Histories  which  are  now  in  ques- 
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tion ;  but  we  fear  not  to  put  this  on  record,  as 
our  (teliberate,  and  we  think  impartial,  judg- 
ment— that  they  are  the  most  candid,  the 
most  judicious,  and  the  most  pregnant  with 
ihought,  and  moral  and  political  wisdom,  of 
any  in  which  our  domestic  story  has  ever  yet 
been  recorded. 

j)Ut  even  if  we  should  discount  his  Histo- 
rieis,  and  his  Ethical  Dissertation,  we  should 
still  be  of  opinion,  that  Sir  James  jyiaokintosh 
had  not  died  indebted  to  his  country  for  the 
use  he  had  made  of  his  talents.  In  the  vol- 
umes before  us,  he  seems  to  us  to  have  left 
them  a  rich  legacy,  and  given  abundant  proofs 
of  the  industry  with  which  he  sought  to  the 
last  to  qualify  himself  for  their  instruction, — 
and  the  honourable  place  which  his  name 
must  ever  hold,  as  the  associate  and  successor 
of  Eorailly  in  the  great  and  humane  work  of 
ameliorating  our  criminal  law,  might  alone 
suffice  to  protect  him  from  the  imputation  of 
having  done  less  than  was  required  of  him,  in 
the  course  of  his  unsettled  life.  But,  without 
dwelling  upon  the  part  he  took  in  Parliament, 
on  these  and  many  other  important  questions 
both  of  domestic  and  foreign  pohcy,  we  must 
be  permitted  to  say,  that  they  judge  ill  of  the 
relative  value  of  men's  contributions  to  the 
cause  of  general  improvement,  who  make 
small  account  of  the  influence  which  one  of 
high  reputation  for  judgment  and  honesty  may 
exercise,  by  his  mere  presence  and  conversa- 
tion, in  the  higher  classes  of  society, — and  still 
more  by  such  occasional  publications  as  he 
may  find  leisure  to  make,  in  Journals  of  wide 
circulation, — like  this  on  which  the  reader  is 
now  looking — we  trust  with  his  accustomed 
indulgence. 

It. is  now  admitted,  that  the  mature  and  en- 
lightened opinion  of  the  public  must  ultimately 
rule  the  country;  apd  we  really  know  no  other 
way  in  which  this  opinion  can  be  so  effectu- 
ally matured  and  enlightened.  It  is  not  by 
every  man  studying  elaborate  treatises  and 
systems  for  himself,  that  the  face  of  the  world 
is  changed,  with  the  change  of  opinion,  and 
the  progress  of  conviction  in  thos^  who  must 
ultimately  lead  it.  It  is  by  the  mastery  which 
strong  minds  have  over  weak,  in  the  daily  in- 
tercourse of  society;  and  by  the  gradual  and 
almost  imperceptible  infusion  which  such 
minds  are  constantly  effecting,  of  the  practical 
results  and  manageable  summaries  of  their 

E receding  studies,  into  the  minds  immediately 
elow  them,  that  this  great  process  is  carried 
on.  The  first  discovery  of  a  great  truth,  or 
practical  principle,  may  often  require  much 
labour;  but  when  once  discovered,  it  is  gene- 
rally easy  not  only  to  convince  others  of  its 
importance,  but  to  enable  them  to  defend  and 
maintain  it,  by  plain  and  irrefragable  argu- 
ments; and  this  conviction,  and  this  practical 
knowledge,  it  will  generally  be  most  easy  to 
communicate,  when  men's  minds  are  excited 
to  inquiry,  by  the  pursuit  of  some  immediate 
interest,  to  which  such  general  truths  may 
appear  to  be  subservient.  It  is  at  such  times 
that  important  principles  are  familiarly  started 
in  conversation;  and  disquisitions eagei-lypur- 
Bued,  in  societies,  where,  in  more  tranquil 


periods,  they  would  be  listened  to  with  jmpa 
tience.  It  is  at  such  times,  too,  that  the  in- 
telligent part  of  the  lower  and  middling 
classes  look  anxiously  through  such  publica- 
tions as  treat  intelligibly  of  -the  subjects  to 
which  their  attention  is  directed;  and  are  thus 
led,  while  seeking  only  for  reasons  to  justify 
their  previous  inclinings,  to  imbibe  principles 
and  digest  arguments  wnich  are  impressed  on 
their  understandings  for  ever,  and  may  fruc- 
tify in  the  end  to  far  more  important  conclu- 
sions. It  is,  no  doubt,  true,  that  in  this  way, 
the  full  exposition  of  the  truth  will  often  be 
sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  its  temporary  appli- 
cation; and  it  will  not  unfrequently  happen 
that,  in  order  to  favour  that  application,  the 
exposition  will  not  be  made  with  absolute 
fairness.  But  still  the  principle  is  brought 
into  view ;  the  criterion  of  true  judgment  is 
laid  before  the  public;  and  the  disputes  of 
adverse  parties  will  speedily  settle  the  correct 
or  debatable  rule  of  its  application. 

For  our  own  parts  we  have  long  been  of 
opinion,  that  a  man  of  powerful  understand- 
ing and  popular  talents,  who  should,  at  such 
a  season,  devote  himself  to  the  task  ofian- 
nouricing  such  principles,  and  rendering  such 
discussions  familiar,  in  the  way  and  by  the 
means  we  have  mentioned,  would  probably 
do  more  to  direct  and  accelerate  the  rectifica- 
tion of  public  opinion  upon  all  practical  ques- 
tions, than  by  any  other  use  he  Could  possibly 
make  of  his  faculties.  His  name,  indeed, 
might  not  go  down  to  a  remote  posterity  in 
connection  with  any  work  of  celebrity ;  and 
the  greater  part  even  of  his  contemporaries 
might  be  ignorant  of  the  very  existence  .of 
their  benefactor.  But  the  benefits  conferred 
would  not  be  the  less  real;  nor  the  conscious- 
ness of  conferring  them  less  delightful;  nor 
the  gratitude  of  the  judicious  less  ardent  and 
sincere.  So  far,  then,  from  regretting  that 
Sir  James  Mackintosh  did  not  forego  all  other 
occupations,  and  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  the  compilation  of  the  two  great  works  he 
had  projected,  or  from  thinking  that  his  coun- 
try has  been  deprived  of  any  services  it  might 
otherwise  have  received  from  Mm,  by  the 
course  which  he  actually  pursued,  we  firmly 
believe  that,  hy  constantly  maintaining  hu- 
mane and  generous  opinions,  in  the  most  en- 
gaging manner  and  with  the  greatest  possible 
ability,  in  the  highest  and  most  influencing 
circles  of  society, — by  acting  as,  the  respected 
advispr  of  many  youths  of  great  promise  aijd 
ambition,  and  as  the  bosom  counsellor  of  many 
practical  statesmen,  as  well  as  by  the  timely 
publication  of  many  admirable  papers,  in  this 
and  in  other  Journals,  on  such  branches  of 
politics,  history,  or  philosophy  as  the  course 
of  events  had  ^rendered  peculiarly  interesting 
or  importantj— he  djd  far  more  to  enlighten 
the  public  mind  in  his  own  day,  and  to  insure 
its  farther  improvement  in  the  days  that  are 
to  follow,  than  could  possibly  have  been  ef- 
fected by  the  most  successful  completion  of 
the  works  he  had  undertaken. 

Such  great  works  acquire  for  their  authors 
a  deserved  reputation  with  the  studious  few; 
and  are  the   treasuries  and  armories  flora 
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which  the  actual  and  future  apostles  of  the 
truth  derive  the  means  of  propagating  and  de- 
fending it.     But,  in  order  to  be  so  effective, 
the  arms  and  the  treasures  must  be  taken  forth 
from  their  well-ordered  repositories,  and  dis- 
seminated and  applied  where  they  are  needed 
and  required.   It  is  by  the  tongue,  at  last,  and 
not  by  the  pen,  that  multitudes,  or  the  indi- 
viduals composing  multitudes,  are  ever  really 
persuaded  or  converted, — ^by  conversation  and 
not  by  harangues — or  by  such  short  and  oc- 
casional writings  as  come  in  aid  of  conversa- 
tion, and  require  little  more  study  or  continued 
attention  than  men  capable  of  conversation 
are  .generally  willing  to  bestow.    If  a  man, 
therefore,  who  is  capable  of  writing  such  a 
book,  is  also  eminently  qualified  to  dissemi- 
nate and  render  popular  its  most  important 
doctrin&s,  by  conversation  and  by^such  lighter 
publications,  is  he  to  be  blamed  if,  when  the 
times  are  urgent,  he  intermits  the  severer 
study,  and  applies  himself,  with  caution  and 
candour,  to  give  an  earlier  popularity  to  that 
which  can  never  be  useful   till  it  is  truly 
popular  1   To  us  it  appears,  that  he  fulfils  the 
higher  duty ;  and  that  to  act  otherwise  would 
be  to  act  like  a  general  who  should  starve  his 
troops  on  the  eve  of  battle,  in  order  to  replen- 
ish his  magazines  for  a  future  campaign^-or 
like  a  farmer  who  should  cut  oflf  the  rills  from 
his  parching  crops,  that  he  may  have  a  fuller 
reservoir  against  the  possible  drought  of  an- 
other year. 

But  we  must  cut  this  short.  If  we  are  at 
all  right  in  the  views  we  have  now  taken,  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  must  have  been  wrong  in 
the  regret  and  self-reproach  with'  which  he 
certainly  seems  to  have  looked  back  on  the 
unaccomplished  projects  of  his  earlier  years : 
—And  w«  huihbly  think  that  he  was  wrong. 
He  had  failed,  no  doubt,  to  perform  all  that 
he  had  once  intended,  and  had  been  drawn 
aside  from  the  task  he  had  set  himself,  by 
other  pursuits.  .  But  he  had  performed  things 
as  important,  which  were  not  originally  in- 
tended; and  been  drawn  aside  by  pursuits 
not  less  worthy  than  those  to  which  he  had 
tasked  himself.  In  blaming  himself-^not  for 
this  idleness,  but  for  this  change  of  obcupa- 
tion  — we  think  he  was  misled,  in  part  at 
least,  by  one  very  common  error — we  mean 
that  of  thinking,  that,  because  the  use  he  ac- 
tually made  oif  his  intellect  was  more  agree- 
able than  that  which  he  had  intended  to  make, 
it  was  therefore  less  meritorious.  We  need 
not  say,  that  there  cannot  be  a  worse  criterion 
of  merit :  But  tender  consciences  are  apt  to 
fall  into  such  illusions.  Another  cause  of 
regret  may  have  been  a  little,  though  we  really 
think  but  a  little,  more  substantial.  By  the 
course  he  followed,  he  probably  felt  that  his 
name  would  be  less  illustrious,  aJid  his  repu- 
tation less  endui  ing,  than  if  he  had  fairly  taken 


his  place  as  the  author  of  some  finished  work 
of  great  interest  and  importance.  If  he  got 
over  the  first  illusion,  however,  and  took  the 
view  we  have  done  of  the  real  utility  of  his 
exertions,  we  cannot  believe  that  this  would 
have  weighed  very  heavily  on  a  mind  like 
Sir  James  Mackintosh's ;  and  while  we  can- 
not but  regret  that  his  declining  years  should 
have  been  occasionally  darkened  by  these 
shadows  of  a  self-reproach  for  which  we  think 
there  was  no  real  foundation,  we  trust  that  he 
is  not  to  be  added  to  the  many  instances  of 
men  who  have  embittered  their  existence  by 
a  mistaken  sense  of  the  obligation  of  some 
rash  vow  made  in  early  life,  for  the  perforin- 
ance  of  some  laborious  and  perhaps  impracti- 
cable task. 

Cases  of  this  kind  we  believe  to  be  more 
common  than  is  generally  imagined.  Ah  am- 
bitious young man  is  dazzled  with  the  notion 
of  filling  up  some  blank,  in  the  literature  of 
his  country,  by  the  execution  of  a  great  and 
important  work — reads  with  a  view  to  it,  arid 
allows  himself  to  be  referred  to  as  engaged  in 
its  preparation.  By  degrees  he  finds  it  more 
irksome  than  he  had  expected ;  and  is  tempt- 
ed by  other  studies,  altogether  as  suitable  and 
less  charged  with  responsibility,  into  long  fits 
of  intermission.  Then  the  very  expectation 
that  has  been  excited  by  this  protracted  incu- 
bation makes  him  more  ashamed  of  having 


done  so  little,  and  more  dissatisfied  with  the 
little  he  has  done  !  And  so  his  life  is  jassed, 
in  a  melancholy  alternation  of  distasteful,  and 
of  course  unsuccessful  attempts ;  and  longfits 
of  bitter,  but  really  groundless,  self-reproach, 
for  not  having  made  those  attempts  with  more 
energy  and  perseverance :  and  at  last  he  dies, 
— not  only  without  doing  what  he  could  not 
attempt  without  pain  and  mortification,  but 
prevented  by  this  imaginary  engagement  from 
doing  many  other  things  which  he  could  have 
done  with  success  and  alacrity — some  one  of 
which  it  is  probable,  and  all  of  which  it  is 
nearly  certain,  would  have  done  him  niore 
cre<Jit,  and  been  of  more  service  to  the  world, 
than  any  constrained  and  distressful  comple- 
tion he  could  in  any  case  have  given  to  the 
other.  For  our  own  parts  we  have  already 
said  that  we  do  not  think  that  any  man,  what- 
ever  his  gifts  and  attainments  may  be,  is  really 
bound  in  duty  to  leave  an  excellent  Book  to 
posterity ;  or  is  liable  to  any  reproach  for  not 
fcving  chosen  to  be  an  author.  But,  at  all 
events,  we  are  quite  confident  that  he  can  be 
under  no  obligation  to  make  himself  unhappy 
in  trying  to  make  such  a  book :  And  that  as 
soon  as  he  finds  the  endeavour  painful  and 
depressing,  he  will  do  well,  both  for  himself 
and  for  others,  to  give  up  the  undertaking, 
and  let  his  talents  and  sense  of  duty  take  a 
course  more  likely  tb  promote,  both  his  own 
enjoyment  and  their  ultimate  reputation. 


The  following  brief  notices,  of  three  lamented  and  honoured  Friends,  certainly  were  not 
contributed  to  the  Edinburgh  Review :  But,  as  I  am  not  likely  ever  to  appear  again  as  an 
author,  I  have  been  tempted  to  include  them  in  this  publication — chiefly,  I  fear,  from  a  fond 
desire,  to  associate  my  humble  name  with  those  of  persons  so  amiable  and  distinguished : — 
But  partly  also,'  from  an  opinion,  which  has  been  frequently  confirmed  to  me  by  those  most 
competent  to  judge — ^that,  imperfect  as  these  sketches  are,  they  give  a  truer  and  more  graphic 
view  of  the  manners,  dispositions,  and  perspnal  characters  of  the  eminent  individuals  con- 
cerned— than  is  yet  to  be  found— Kir  now  likely  to  be  furnished,  from  any  other  quarter. 


THE  HONOUEABLE  HENRY  ERSKINE.* 


Died,  at  his  seat  of  Ammondell,  Linlith- 
gowshire, on  the  8th  instant,  in  the  seventy- 
first  year  of  his  age,  the  Honourable  Henry 
Erskine,  second  son  of  the  late  Henry  David;, 
Earl  of 'Buchan. 

Mr.  Erskine  was  called  to  the  Scotti-sh  Bar, 
of  which  he  was  long  the  brightest  ornament, 
in  the  year  1768,  and  was  for  several  years 
Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates :  He  was 
twice  appointed  Lord  Advocate, — in  1782  and 
in  1806,  under  the  Rockingham  and  the  Gren- 
ville  administrations.  During  the  years  1806 
and  1807  he  sat  in  Parliament  for  the  Dunbar 
and  Dumfries  district  of  boroughs. 

In  his  long  and  splendid  career  at  the  bar, 
Mr.  Erskine  was  distinguished  not  only  by  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  his  wit,  and  the  grace- 
fulness, ease,  and  vivacity  of  his  eloquence, 
but  by  the  still  rarer  power  of  keeping  those 
seducing  qualities  in  perfect  subordination  to 
his  judginent.  By  their  assistance  he  cbUld 
not  only  make  the  most  repulsive  subject 
Agreeable,  but  the  most  abstruse  easy  and 
mteiligible.  In  his  profession,  indeed,  all  his 
yit  was  argument ;  and  each  of  his  delightful 
illustrations  ^  material  step  in  his  reasoning. 
To  himself,  indeed,  it  seemed  always  as  if 
they  were  recomnlended  rather  for  their  use 
than  their  benuty;  and  unquestionably  they 
often  enabled  him  to  state  a  fine  argument,  or 
a  nice  distinction,  not  only  in  a  more  striking 
and  pleasing  way,  but  actually  with  greater 
precision  than  could  have  been  attained  by 
the  severer  forms  of  reasoning. 

In  this  extraordinary  talent,  as  well  as  in  the 
charming  facility  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
constant  radiance  of  good  humour  and  gaiety 
which  encircled  his  manner  of  debate,  he  had 
no  rival  in  his  own  times,  and  as  yet  has  had 

*  From  the  "  Endinburgh  Courant"  Newspaper 
of  tlie  16ih  of  October,  1817. 
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no  successor.  That  part  of  eloquesioe  is  now 
mute^-that  honour  in  abeyance. 

As  a  politician,  he  was  eminently  distin- 
guished for  the  two  great  virtues  of  inflexible 
steadiness  to  his  principles,  and  invariable 
gentleness  and  urbanity  in  his  manner  of  as- 
serting them.  Such  indeed  was  the  habitual 
sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  the  fascination 
of  his  manners,  that,  though  placed  by  his 
rank  and  talents  in  the  obnoxious  station  of  a 
Leader  of  opposition,  at  a  period  when  politi- 
cal animosities  were  carried  to  a  lamentable 
height,  no  individual,  it  is  believed,  was  ever 
known  to  speak  or  to  think  of  him  with  any 
thing  approaching  to  personal  hostility.  In 
return,  it  may  be  said,  with  equal  correctness, 
that,  though  baffled  m  some  of  his  pursuits, 
and  not  quite  handsomely  disappointed  of 
some  «f  the  honours  to  which  his  claim  was 
universally  admitted^  he  never  allowed  the 
slightest  shade  of  discontent  to  rest  upon  his 
mind,  nor  the  least  drop  of  bitterness  ta  min- 
gle with  his  blood.  He  was  so  utterly  inca- 
pable of  lancour,  that  even  the  rancorous  {eh 
that  he  ought  not  to  be  made  its  victim. 

He  possessed^  in  an  eminent  degree,  that 
deep  sense  of  revealed  religion,  and  that  zeal- 
ous attachment  to  the  Presbyterian  establish- 
ment, which  had  long  been  hereditary  in  his 
family.  His  habits  were  always  strictly  moral 
and  temperate,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his 
life  even  abstemious.  Though  the  life  and 
ornament  of  every  society  into  which  he  en- 
tered, he  was  always  most  happy  and  most 
delightful  at  home ;  where  the  buoyancy  of 
his  spirit  and  the  kindness  of  his  heart  found 
all  that  they  required  of  exercise  or  enjoy- 
ment; and  thoughj  without  taste  for  expensive 
pleasures  in  his  own  person,  he  was  ever  most 
indulgent  and  munificent  to  his  children,  and 
a  liberal  benefactor  to  all  who  depended  on  his 
bounty. 
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He  finally  retired  from  the  exercise  of  that 
profession,  the  highest  honours  of  which  he 
Kad  at  least  deserted,  about  the  year  1812, 
and  spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  do- 
mestic retirement,  at  that  beautiful  Villa  which 
had  been  formed  by  his  own  taste,  and  in  the 
ifnprovement  and  adorninent  of  whifeh  he 
fbtod  his  latest  occut)afion.  I^ssing  thus  at 
once  from  all  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  a 
ptiblie  life  tb  a'  seeile  of  comparative  inactivity, 
he  never  felt  one  moment  of  ennui  or  dejec- 


tion; but  retained  unimpaired,  till  within  a 
day  or  two  of  his  death,  not  only  all  his  intel- 
lectual activity  and  social  affections,  but,  virhen 
not  under  the  immediate  affliction  of  a  painful 
and  incurable  disease,  all  that  gaiety  of  spirit, 
and  all  that  playful  and  kindly  sympathy  vi'ith 
innocent  enjoyment,  which  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  young,  and  the  object  of  cordial  attach- 
ment and  unenvying  admiration  to  his  friends 
of  all  ages. 


NOTICE  AND  CHARACTER 

of 

PROFESSOR  PLAYFAIR.* 


Of  Mr.  Plasrfair's  scientific  attamments,,-^ 
of  his  proficiency  in  those  studies  to  which  he 
was  peculiarly  devoted,  we  are  but  denderly 
qjialified  to  judge :  Bat,  we  believe  we  hazard 
nothing  in  saying  that  he  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  Mathematicians  of  his  asp,  and  among 
the  first,  if  not  the^very  first,  who  introduced 
the  beautiful  discoveries  of  the  later  qonti- 
Bental  geometers  to  the  knowledge  of  his 
countrymen;  and  gave  their  just  value  and 
true  place,,  in  the  seheme  of  EiJropean  know- 
ledge>  to  those  important  improvements  by 
vrhich  the  whole  aspect  of  the  abstract  sciences 
bias  been  renovated  since  the  days  of  our  il- 
lustrious Newton.  If  he  did  not  signalise 
himself  by  any  brilliant  oi;  original  invention, 
he  must,  at  least,  be  allowed  to  have  been  a 
most  generous  and  intelligent  judge  of  the 
ael^ievements  of  others ;  as  well  as  the  most 
eloquent  expounder  of  that  great  and  magnifi- 
cent system  of  knowledge  which  has  been 
graduapUy  evolved  by  the  successive  labours 
of  so  many  gifted  individuals.  He  possessed, 
indeed,  in  tJie  highest  degree^!  all  the-  charac- 
teristics both  of  a  fine  and  a  powerful  under- 
BtandiHg,— at  once  penetrating  and  vigiknt,— 
but  more  distinguished,  perhaps,  for  the  cau- 
tion and  sureness  of  its  march,  than  for  the 
brilliancy  or  rapidity  of  its  movements,— and 
guided  and  adorned  through  all  its- progress, 
by  the  most  genuine  enthusiasm  foralHhat 
i&  grand,  and  the  justest  taste  for  all  that  is 
beautiful  in  the  Truth  or  the  Intellectual  Ener- 
gy with  whieh  he'  was  habitualy  oonversan^. 

To  what  account  these  rare  qualities  might 
have  been  turned,  and  what  more  bnlhant  or 
lasting  fruits  they  might  have  produced,  it  his 
whote  life  had  been  dedicated  to  the  solitary 
cultivation  of  science,  U  is  not  for  us_  to  con- 
ieeturB!  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  they 
added  incalculably  to  his  eminence  and  utility 
as  a  Teacher ;  both  by  enaWaig.  him  to  direct 
his  pupUs  to  the  most  simple  and  lummous 


*  Orisinally  prfnted  in  ait  Edinburgh  newspaper 
of  August,  1819.  A  f&w  introductory  sentences  are 
now  omitted. 


method^  of  inquiry,  and  to  imbue  their  minds, 
from  the  very  commienceraent  of  the  study, 
with  that  fine  rehdi  for  the  truths  it  disclosed, 
and  that  high  sense  of  the  njajest^  with  which 
they  were  invested,  that  preqoiminated  in  his 
own  bosom.  While  he  left  nothing  unex- 
plained or  unreduced  to  its  proper  place  in  the 
system,  he  took  care  that  tjiey  should  never 
be  perplexed  by  petty  difficulties,  or  bewil- 
dered in  useless  details;  and  formed  them 
betimes  to  those  clear,  masculine,  and  direct 
methods  of  investigation,  hy  which,  with  the 
least  labour,  the  greatest  advances  might  be 
accomplished. 

Mr.  Playfair,  however,  was  not  merely  a 
teacher;  and  has  fortunately  left  behind  him 
a  variety  of  works,  from  which  other  genera- 
tions may  be  enabled  to  judge  of  some  of  those 
qualifications  which  so  powerfully  recom- 
mended and  endeared  him  to  his  contempo- 
raries. It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  so 
much  of  his  thne,  and  so  large  a  proportion  of 
his  publications,  should  have  been  devoted  to 
the  subjects  of  the  Indian  Astronomy,  and  the 
Huttonian. "theory  of  the  Earth:  And  thouph 
it  is  inipossible  to  think  too  highly  of  the  in- 
genuity, the  vigour,  and  the  eloquence  of  those 
.publications,  we  are  of  opinion  that  a  juster 
estimate  of  his  talent,  and  a  truer  picture  of 
his  genius  and  understanding,  is  to  be  found 
in  his  other  writings ;— in  the  papers,  both  bio- 
graphical and,  scientific,  with  which  he  has 
enriched  the  Transactions  of  our  Epyal  Socie- 
ty ;  his  account  of  Laplace,  and  other  articles 
which  he  contrihuted  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
yiew,— the  Outlines  of  his  Lectures  on  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,— and  above  all,  his  Introduc- 
tory Discourse  to  the  Supplement  to  the 
Epoyolopffidia  Brittannica,  with  the  final  cor- 
rgotion  of  vi^hich  he  was  occupied  up  to  the 
last  moments  that  the  progress  of  his  disease 
allowed  him  to  dedicate  to  any  intellectual 
exertion. 

With  reference  to  these  works,  we  do  not 

think  we  are  influeiiced  by  any  national,  or 

other  partiality-j  when  we  say  that  he  was 

certainly  one  of  the  best  writers  of  his  age : 
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and  even  that  we  do  not  now  recollect  any- 
one of  his  contemporaries  who  was  so  great  a 
master  of  composition.    There  is  a  certain 
mellowness    and  richness  about  his    style, 
which  adorns,  without  disguising  the  weight 
and  iiervousness  which  is  its  other  great  char- 
acteristic,—a  sedate  grapefulness  and  manly 
simplicity  in  the  more  level  passages, — and  a 
mild    majesty  and    considerate    enthusiasm 
where  he  rises  above   them,  of  which  we 
scarcely  know  where  to  find  any  other  exam- 
ple.    There  is  great  equability,  too.  and  sus- 
tained force  in  every  part  of  his  writings.  He 
never  exhausts  himself  in  flashes  and  epi- 
grams, nor  languishes  into  lameness  or  in- 
sipidity: At  first  sight  you  would  say  that 
plainness  and  good  sense  were  the  predomi- 
nating qualities;  but  by  and  bye,  this  sim- 
plicity is  enriched  with  the  delicate  and  vivid 
colours  of  a  fine  imagination, — the  free  and 
forcible  touches  of  a  most  powerful  intellect, 
— and  the  lights  and  shades  of  an  unerring  and 
harmonising  taste.     In  comparing  it  with  the 
styles  of  his  most  celebrated  contemporaries, 
we  would  say  that  it  was  more  purely  and 
peculiarly  a  written  style, — and,  therefore,  re- 
jected those  ornaments  that  more  properly 
belong  to  oratory.     It  had  no   impetuosity, 
hurry,  or  vehemence, — no  bursts  or  sudden 
turns  or  abruptions,  like  that  of  Burke ;  and 
though  eminently  smooth  and  melodious,  it 
was  not  modulated  to  an  uniform  system  of 
solemn  declamation,  like  that  of  Johnson,  nor 
spread  out  in  the  richer  and  more  voluminous 
elocution  of  Stewart :  nor,  still  less,  broken 
into  that  patchwork  of  scholastic  pedantry  and 
conversational  smartness  which  has  found  its 
admirers  in  Gibbon.    It  is  a  style,  in  short,  of 
great  freedom,  force,  and  beauty ;  but  the  de- 
liberate style  of  a  man  of  thought  and  of 
learning ;  and  neither  that  of  a  wit  throwing 
out  his  extempores  with  an  afFeotation  of  care- 
less grace, — nor  of  a  rhetorician  thinking  more 
of  his  manner  than  his  matter,  and  deter- 
mined to  be  admired  for  his  expression,  what- 
ever may  be  fate  of  his  sentiments. 

His  habits  of  composition  were  not  perhaps 
exactly  what  might  have  been  expected  from 
their  results.  He  wrote  rather  slowly, — and 
his  first  sketches  were  often  very  slight  and 
imperfect, — like  the  rude  chalking  for  a  mas- 
terly picture.  _  His  chief  efibrt  and  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  their  revisal  and  correction ; 
and  there  were  no  limits  to  <he  improvement 
which  resulted  from  this  application.  It  was 
not  the  style  merely,  nor  indeed  chiefly,  that 
gjained  by  it :  The  whole  reasoning,  and  sen- 
timent, and  illustration,  were  enlarged  and 
new  modelled  in  the  course  of  it ;  and  a  naked 
outline  became  gradually  informed  with  life, 
colour,  and  expression.  It  was  not  at  all  like 
the  common  finishing  and  polishing  to  which 
careful  authors  generally  subject  the  first 
draughts  of  their  compositions,  —  nor  even 
like  the  fastidious  and  tentative  alterations 
with  which  some  more  anxious  writers  assay 
their  choicer  passages.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
great  filling  in  of  the  picture, — the  working  up 
of  the  figured  weft,  on  the  naked  and  meagre 


and  the  singular  thing  in  his  case  was,  not 
only  that  he  16ft  this  most  material  part  of  his 
work  to  be  performed  after  the  whole  outline 
had  been  finished,  but  that  he  could  proceed 
with  it  to  an  indefinite  extent,  and  enrich  and 
improve  as  long  as  he  thought  fit,  without  any 
risk  either  of  destroying  the  proportions  of 
that  outline,  or  injuring  the  harmoiiy  and  unity 
of  the   original   design.      He  Was  perfectly 
aware,  too,  of  the  possession  of  this  extraor- 
dinary power;  andit  was  partly,  we  presume, 
in  consequence  of  it  that  ne  was  not  only  at 
all  times  ready  to  go  on  with  any  work  in 
which  he  was  engaged,  without ,  waiting  for 
favourable  moments  or  hours  of  greater  alac- 
rity, but  that  he  never  felt  any  of  those  doubts 
ind  misgivings  as  to  his  being  able  to  get  cre- 
ditably through  with  his  undertaking,  to  which 
we  believe  most  authors  are  occasionally  liable. 
As  he  never  wrote  upon  any  subject  of  which 
he  was  not  perfectly  master,  he  was  secure 
against  all  blunders  in  the  substance  of  what 
he  had  to  say ;  and  felt  quite  assured,  that  if 
he  was  only  allowed  time  enough,  he,  should 
finally  come  to  say  it  in  the  very  best  way  of 
which  he  was  capable.     He  had  no  anxiety, 
therefore,  either  in  undertaking  or  proceeding 
with  his  tasks;  and  intermitted  and  resumed 
them  at  his  convenience,  with  the  comfortable 
certainty,  that  all  the  time  he  bestowed  on 
them  was  turned  to  account,  and  that  what 
was  left  imperfect  at  one  sitting  might  be 
finished  with  equal  ease  and  advantage  at 
another.    Being  thus  perfectly  sure  both  of 
his  end  and  his  means,  he  experienced,  in  the 
course  of  his  compositions,  none  of  that  little 
fever  of  the  spirits  with  which  that  operation 
is  so  apt  to  be  accompanied.     He  had  no 
capricious  visithigs  of  fancy,  which  it  was 
necessary  to  fix  on  the  spot  or  to  lose  for  ever, 
— no  casual  inspirations  to  invoke  and  to  wait 
for, — no  transitory  and  evanescent  lights  to 
catch  before  they  faded.    All  that  was  in  his 
mind  was  subject  to  his  control,  and  amena- 
ble to  his  call,  though  it  might  not  obey  at  the 
moment;  ai^d  while  his  taste  was  so  sure, 
that  he  was  in  np  danger  of  over-working  any 
thing  that  he  had  designed,  all  his  thoughts 
and  sentiments  hald  that  unity  and  congruity, 
that  they  fell  almost  spontaneously  into  har- 
mony and  order;  and  the  last  added,  incor- 
porated, and  assimilated  with  the  first,  as  if 
they  had  sprung  simultaneously  from  the  same 
happy  conception. 

But  we  need  dwell  no  longer  on  qualities 
that  may  be  galthered  hereafter  from  the  works 
he  has  left  behind  him.  They  who  lived  with 
him  mourn  the  most  for  those  which  will  be 
traced  in  no  such  memorial !  And  prize  far 
above  those  talents  which  gained  him  his  high 
name  in  philosophy,  that  Personal  Character 
which  endeared  him  to  his  friends,  and  shed 
a  grace  and  a  dignity  over  all  the  society  in 
which  he  moved.  The  same  admirable  taste 
which  is  conspicuous  in  his  writings,  or  rather 
the  higher  principles  from  which  that  taste 
was  but  an  emanation,  spread  a  similar  charm 
over  his  whole  life  and  conversation ;  and  gave 
to  the  most  learned  Philosopher  of  his  day 


woof  that  had  been  stretched  to  receive  it;  |  the  manners  and  deportment  of  the  most  per 
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leot  Gentleman.  Nor  was  this  in  him  the 
lesult  merely  of  good  sense  and  good  temper, 
assisted  by  an  early  familiarity  with  good 
company,  and  a  consequent  knowledge  of  his 
own, place  and  that  of  all  around  him.  His 
good  breeding  was  of  a  higher  descent ;  and 
his  powers  of  pleasing  rested  on  something 
better  than  mere-  companionable  qualities. — 
With  the  greatest  kindness  and  generosity  of 
nature,  he  united  the  most  manly  'firmness, 
and  tne  highest  principles  of  honour,— and 
the  most  cheerful  and  social  dispositions,,  with 
tlie  gentlest  and  steadiest  affections. 

Towards  Women  he  had  always  the  most 
chivalrous  feelings  of  regard  and  attention, 
and  wap,  beyond  almost  all  men,  acceptable 
and  agreeable  in  their  society, — though  withr 
out  the  least  levity  or  pretension  unbecoming 
his  ?ge  or  condition  :  And  such,  indeed,  was 
the  fascination  of  the  perfect  simplicity  and 
mildness  of  his  manners,  that  the  same  tone 
and  deportment  seemed  equally  appropriate 
in  all  societies,  and  enabled  hini  to  delight  the 
young  and  the  gay  with  the  same  sort  of  con- 
versation which  instructed  the  learned  and 
the  grave.  There  never,  indeed,  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  talent  who  appeared  in  society 
so  perfectly  free  from  all  sorts  of  pretension 
or  notion  of  his  own  importance,  or  so  little 
solicitous  to  distinguish  himself,  or  so  sincerely 
willing  to  give  place  to  everyone  else.  Even 
upon  subjects  which  he  had  thoroughly  studied, 
Ee  was  never  in  the  least  impatient  to  speak, 
and  spoke  at  all  times  without  any  tone  of 
authority ;  while,  so  far  from  wishing  to  set 
off  what  he  had  to  say  by  any  brilliancy  or 
emphasis  of  expression,  it  seemed  generally 
asif  he  had  studied  to  disguise  the  weight 
and  originality  of  his  thoughts  under  the 
plainest  forms  of  speech  and  the  most  quiet 
and  indifferent  manner :  so  that  the  profound- 
^est  remarks  and  subtlest  observations  were 
often  dropped,  not  only  without  any  solicitude 
that  their  value  should  be  observed,  but  with- 
out any  apparent  consciousness  that  they 
possessed  any. 

Though  the  most  social  of  human  beings, 
and  the  most  disposed  to  encourage  and  sym- 
pathise with  the  gaiety  and  even  joviality  of 
others,  his  own  spirits  were  in  general  rather 
cheerful  than  gay,  or  at  least ,  never  rose  to 
any  turbulence  or  tumult  of  merriment ;  and 
while  he  would  listen  with  the  kindest  indul- 
gence to  the  more  extravagant  sallies  of  his 
'  younger  friends,  and  prompt  them  by  the 
heartiest  approbation,  his  own  satisfaction, 
might  generally  be  traced  in  a  slow  and  teni- 
perate  smile,  gradually  mantling  over  his 
benevolent  and  intelligent  features,  and  light- 
ing up  the  countenance  of  the  Sage  with  the 
expression  of  the  mildest  and  most  genuine 
philanthropy.  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  con- 
sidering the  measure  of  his  own  intellect,  and 
the  rigid  and  undeyiating  proprie.ty  of  his  own 
conduct,  how  tolerant  he  was  of  the  defects 
and  errors  of  other  men.  He  was  too  mdu!- 
eetit,  in  truth,  and  f?ivourable  to  his  friends ! 
—and  made  a  kind  and  liberal  allowance  for 
the  faults  of  all  mankind— except  only  faults 
of.  Baseness  or  of  Cruelty,- againstwhich  he 


never  failed  to  manifest  the  most  open  scorn 
and  detestation.  Independent,  in  short,  of  his 
high  attainments,  Mr.  Playfair  was  one  of  the^ 
most  amiable  and  estimable  of  men :  Delight- 
ful in  his  manners,  inflexible  in  his  principles, 
and  generous  in  his  affections,  he  had  all  that 
could  charm  in  society  or  attach  in  private  : 
and  while  his  friends  enjoyed  the  free  and 
unstudied  conversation  of  an  easy  and  intel- 
ligent associate,  they  had  at  all  times  the 
proud  and  inward  assurance  that  he  was  a 
Being  upon  whose  perfect  honour  and  gene- 
rosity they  might  rely  with  the  most  implicit 
confidence,  in  life  and  in  death, — and  of  whom 
it  was  equally  impossible,  that,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, he  should  ever  perform  a  mean, 
a  selfish,  or  a  questionable  action,  as  that  his 
body  should  cease  to  gravitate  or  his  soul  to 
live ! 

If  we  do  not  greatly  deceive  ourselves,  there 
is  nothing  here  of  exaggeration  or  partial  feel- 
ing,— and  nothing  with  which  an  indifferent 
and  honest  chronicler  would  not  heartily  con- 
cur.    Nor  is  it  altogether  idle  to  have  dwelt 
so  long  on  the  personal  character  of  this  dis- 
tinguished individual :  For  we  are  ourselves 
persuaded,  that  this  personal  character  has 
done  almost  as  much  for  the  cause  of  science 
and  philosophy  among  us,  as  the  great  talents 
and  attainments  with  which  it  was  combined, 
— and  has  contributed  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree to  give,  to  the  "better  society  of  this  our 
city  that  tone  of  intelligence  and  liberality  by 
which  it  is  so  honourably  distinguished.   It  is 
not  a  little  advantageous  to  philosophy  that  it 
is  in  fashion, — and  it  is  still  more  advanta- 
geous, perhaps,  to  the  society  which  is  led  to 
confer  op  it  this  apparently  trivial  distinction. 
It  is  a  great  thing  for  the  country  at  large, — 
for  its  happiness,  its  prosperity,  and  jts  re- 
nown,— that  the  upper  and  influencing  classes 
of  its  population  should  be  made  familiar, 
even  in  their  un  tasked  and  social  hours,  with 
sound  and  liberal  information,  and  be  taught 
to  know  and  respect  those  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  for  great  intellectual  at- 
tainments.    Nor  is  it,  after  all,  a  slight  or 
despicable  reward  for  a  man  of  genius,  to  be 
received  with  honour  in  the  highest  and  most 
elegant  society  around  him,  and  to  receive  in 
his  living  person  that  homage  and  applause 
which  is  too  often  reserved  for  his  memory. 
Now,  those  desirable  ends  can  never  be  ef- 
fectually accomplished,  unless  the  manners 
of  our  leading  philosophers  are  agreeable, 
and  their  personal  habits  and  dispositions  en- 
gaging and  amiable.  From  the  time  of  Hume 
and  Robertson,  we  have  been  fortunate,  in 
Edinburgh,  in  possessing  a  succession  of  dis- 
tinguished men,  who  have  kept  up  this  salu- 
tary connection  between  the  learned  and  the 
fashionable  world;  but  there  never,  perhaps, 
was  any  one  who  contributed  so  powerfully  to 
confirm  and  extend  it,  and  that  in  times  •yv'hen 
it  was  peculiarly  difiicult,  as  the  lamented  in 
dividual  of  whom  we  are  now  speaking :  And 
they  who' have  had  most  opportunity  to  ob- 
serve how  superior  the  society  of  Edinburgh 
is  to  that  of  most  other  places  of  the  same 
size,  and   how  much  of  that   superiority  is 
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ovving  to  the  cordial  combination  of  the  two 
aristocracies,  of  rank  and  of  letters,* — of  both 
of  which  it  happens  to  be  the  chief  pro- 
vincial seat,— will  be  best  able  to  judge  of 


In  addition  to  the  two-distinguished  persons 
mentioned  in  the  text,  {ihe  first  of  whom  was,  no 
doubt,  before  my  time.)  I  can,  from  my  own  recol- 
lection,  and  without  referrii]g  to  any  who  are  still 
living — give  the  names  of  the  following  residents  in 
EdiiiUlirgh,  who  were  equally  acceptable  in  polite 
society  and  eminent  for  literary  or  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  alike  at  home  in  good  company  and 
m  learned  convocations :— Lord  Hailes  and  Lord 
iWonboddo,   Dr.  Joseph  Black,   Dr.  Hugh  Blair, 


the  importance  of  the  service  he  has  thus 
rendered  to  its  inhabitants,  and  through  them, 
and  by  their  exampte,  to  all  the  rest  ol  the 
country. 


Dr.  Adam  Fergusson,  Mr.  John  Home,  iWr.  John 
Robison,  IVIr.  DugaW  Stewart,  Sir  James  Hall, 
Lord  MeadowbanK,  Mr.  Henry  Mackenzie,  Drl 
James  Gregory,  Rev.  A.  Alison,  Dr.  Thomas 
Brown,  Lord  Webb  Seymour,  Lord  Woodhouse- 
lee,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott; — without  reckoning 
Mr.  Horner,  the  Rev.  Sydney  Smith,  and  M^ 
George  Wilson,  who  were  settleil  in  Edinburgh 
for  several  years,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  period 
referred  to. 
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Me.  James  Watt,  the  great  improver  of  the 
steam-engine,  died  on  the  25th  of  August, 
1819,  at  his  seat  of  Heathfield,  near  Birming- 
ham, in  the  Sith  year  of  his  age. 

This  name  fortunately  needs  no  commemo- 
ration of  ours;  for  he  that  bore  it  survived  to 
see  it  crowned  with  undisputed  and  unenvied 
honours;  and  many  generations  will  probably 
pass  away,  before  it  shall  have  gathered  "all 
its  fame."    We  have  said  that  Mr.  Watt  was 
the  great  Improver  of  the  steam-engine :  but, 
in  truth,  as  to  all   that   is  admirable  'in  its 
structure,  or  vast  in   its  utility,  he   should 
rather  be  described  as  its  Inventor.    It  was 
by  his  inventions  that  its  action  was  so  regu- 
lated, as  to  make  it  capable  of  being  applied 
to  the  finest  and  most  delicate  manufactures, 
and  its  power  so  increased,  as  to  set  weight 
and  solidity  at  defiance.     By  his  admirable 
contrivance,  it  has  become  a  thing  stupendous 
alike  for  its  force  and  its  flexibility, — for  the 
prodigioijs  power  which  it  can  exert,  and  the 
ease,  and  pre,eiBion,  and  ductility,  with  which 
that  power  can  |)e  varied,  distributed,  and  ap- 
plied.    The  trunk  of  an  elephant,  that  can 
pick  up  a  pin  or  rend  an  oak,  is  as  nothing  to 
it.     It  can  engrave  a  seal,  and  crush  masses 
of  obdurate  metal  before  it— draw  out,  with- 
out breaking,  a  thread  as  fine  as  gossamer, 
and  lift  a  ship  of  war  like  a  bauble  in  the  air. 
It  can  embroider  muslin  and  forge  anchors, — 
cut  steel  into  ribands,  and  impel  loaded  ves- 
sels against  the  fury  of  the  winds  and  waves. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  benefits  which  these  inventions  have 
conferred  upon   this  country.     There  is  no 
branch  of  industry  that  has  not  been  indebted 
to  them ;  and,  in  all  the  most  material,  they 
lave  not  only  widened  most  magnificently 
the  field  of  its  exertions,  but  multiplied  a 
thousand-fold  the  amount  of  i^s  productions. 

*  First   published   in   an  Edinburgh  newspaper 
("  The  Scotsman"),  of  the  4th  September,  1819. 


It  was  ovti-  irriproved  Steam-engine,  in  short, 
that  fought  the  battles  of  Eui'ope,  and  exalted 
and  sustained,  through  the  late  tremendous 
conteist,  the  political  areatness  of  our  land.  It 
is  the  same  great  power  which  now  enables 
us  to  Jay  the  interest  of  our  debt,  and  to 
maintain  the  arduous'  struggle  in  which  we 
are  still  engaged,  [1819J,  with  the  skill  and 
capital  of  countries  less  oppressed  with  taxa- 
tion. But  these  are  poor  and  narrow  views 
of  its  importance.  It  has  increased  inde- 
finitely the  mass  of  human  comforts  and  en- 
joyments; and  rendered  cheap  and  accessi- 
ble, all  over  the  world,  the  materials  of  wealth 
and  prosperity.  It  has  armed  the  feeble  hand 
of  man,  in  short,  with  a  power  to  which  no 
limits  can  be  assigned;  completed  the  do- 
ininion  of  mind  over  the  most  refractory  qua- 
lities of  matter;  and  laid  a  sure  foundation 
for  all  those  future  miracles  of  mechanic 
power  which  are  to  aid  and  reward  the  la- 
bours of  after  generations.  It  is  to  the  genius 
of  one  man,  too,  that  all  this  is  mainly  owing! 
And  certainly  no  mafl  ever  bestowed  such  a 
gift  on  his  kind.  The  blessing  is  not  only 
universal,  but  unbounded;  and  the  fabled  in- 
ventors of  the  plough  and  the  loom,  who  were 
Deified  by  the  erring  gratitude  of  their  rude 
cotemporaries,  (Sonferred  less  important  bene- 
fits on  mankind  than  the  inventor  of  our  pre- 
sent steam-engine. 

This  will  be  the  fame  of  Watt  with  future 
generations :  And  it  is  sufficient  for  his  race 
and  his  country.  But  to  those  to  whom  he 
more  immediately  belonged,  who  lived  in  his 
society  and  enjoyed  his  conversation,  it  is 
not,  perhaps,  the  character  in  which  he  will 
be  most  frequently  recalled — most  deeply 
lamented — or  even  most  highly  admired. ,  In- 
dependently of  his  great  attainments  in  me- 
chanics, Mr.  Watt  was  an  extraordinary,  and 
in  many  respects  a  wonderful  man.  Perhaps 
no  individual  in  his  age  possessed  so  much 
and  such  varied  and  exact  information,— had 
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read  so  much,  or  remembered  what  he  had 
read  so  accurately  aiid  well.  He  had  infinite 
quickness  of  apprehension,  a  prodigious  me- 
mory, and  a  certain  rectifying  and  methodis- 
ing power  of  understanding,  which  extracted 
something  precious  out  of  all  that  was  pre- 
sented to  it.  His  stores  of  miscellaneous 
knowledge  were  immense,. — and'  yet  less  as- 
tonishing than  the  command  he  had  at  all 
times  over  them.  It  seemed  as  if  every  sub- 
ject that  was  casually  started  in  conversation 
with  him,  had  been  that  which  he  had  been 
last  occupied  in  studying  arid  exhausting ; — 
isuoh  was  the  copiousness^  the  prebision,  and 
^he  admirable  clearness  of  the  irlformation 
which  he  poured  out  upon  it,  without  effort  or 
hesitation.  Nor  was  (his  promptitude  and 
compass  of  knowledge  confined  in  any  degree 
to  the  studies  connected  with  his  ordinary 
pursuits.  That  he  should  have  been  minutely 
and  extensively  skilled  in  chemistry  aind  the 
arts,  and  in  most  of  the  branches  of  physical 
science,  might  perhaps'  have  been  conjectur- 
ed ;  But  it  could  not  have  been  inferred  from 
his  usual  occupations,  and  probably  is  not 
generally  known,  that  he  was  curiously  learn- 
ed in  many  branches  of  antiquity,  metaphys- 
ics, medicine,  and  etymology,  and  perfectly 
at  hoiiie  in  all  the  details  of  architecture, 
music,  and  law.  He  was  well  acquainted, 
too,  with  most  of  the  modern  languages — and 
familiar  vrith  their  most  recent  literature .  Nor 
was  it  at  all  extraordinary  to  hear  the  great 
mechanician  and  engineer  detailing  and  o«  ■ 
pounding,  for  hours  together,  the  metaphys- 
ical theories  of  the  German  logicians,  or  criti- 
cising the  measures  or  the  matter  of  the  Ger- 
man poetry. 

His  astonishing  memory  was  aided,  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measflre,  by  a  still  higher 
and  rarer  faculty — by  his  power  of  digesting 
and  arranging  in  its  proper  place  all  the  infor- 
mation he  received,  and  of  casting  aside  and 
rejecting,  as  it  were  instinctively,  whatever 
was  worthless  or  immaterial.  Every  concep- 
tion that  was  suggested  to  his  mind  seemed 
instantly  to  take  its  proper  place  among  its 
other  rich  furniture ;  and  to  be  condensed  into 
the  smallest  and  most  convenient  form.  He 
never  appeared,  therefore,  to  be  at  all  encum- 
bered or  perplexed  with  the  verbiage  of  the 
dull  books  he  perused,  or  the  idle  talk  to 
which  he  listened ;  but  to  have  at  once  ex- 
tractgd,  by  a  kind  of  intellectual  alchemy,  all 
that  was  worthy  of  attention,  and  to  have  re- 
duced it,  for  his  own  use,  to  its  true  value  and 
to  its  simplest  form.  And  thus  it  often  hap- 
pened, that  a  great  deal  more  was  learned 
from  his  brief  and  vigorous  account  of,  the 
theories  and  arguments  of  tedious  writers, 
than  an  ordinary  student  could  ever  have  de- 
rived from  the  most  painful  study  of  the  ori- 
ginals,—and  that  errors  and  absurdities  be- 
came manifest  from  the  mere  clearness  and 
plainness  of  his  statement  of  them,  which 
might  have  deluded  and  perplexed  most 
of  his  hearers  without  that  invaluable  assist- 

It  is  needless  to  say,  that,  with  those  vast 
-ewvrces,  his  conversation  was  at  all  times 
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rich  and  instructive  in  no  ordinary  degree : 
But  it  was,  if  possible,  still  more  plearing 
than  wise,  and  had  all  the  charms  of  famili- 
arity, with  all  the  Substantial  treasures  of 
knowledge.    No  man  could  be  iriore  social 
in  his  spirit,  less  assuming  or  fastidious  in  his 
manners,  or  more  kind  and  indulgent  towards 
all  who  approached  him.    He  rather  liked  to 
talk — at  least  in  his  latter  years :  But  though 
he  took  a  considerable  share  of  the  conversa- 
tion, he  rarely  suggested  the  topics  on  which 
it  was  to  turn,  but  readily  and  quietly  took 
up  whatever  was  presented  by  those  around 
him ;  and  astonished  the  idle  and  barren  pro- 
pounders  ef  an  ordinary  theme,  by  the  treas- 
ures which  he  drew  from  the  mine  they  had 
unconsciously  opened.    He  generally  seemed, 
indeed,  to  have'  nS  choice  or  predilection  for 
one  subject  of  discourse  rather  than  another; 
but  allowed  his  mind,  like  a  great  cy  clopasdia, 
to  be  opened  at  any  letter  his  associates  might 
choose  to  turn  up,  and  only  endeavoured  to 
select,   from  his  inextoiiBtible  stores,  what 
might  be  best  adapted  to  the  tasta  of  his 
present  hearers.    As  to  their  capacity  he  gave 
himself  no  trouble ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  his 
singular  talent  for  making  all  things  plain, 
clear,  and  intelligible,  that  scarcely  any  one 
could  be  aware  of  such  a  deficiency  in  his 
presence.    His  talk,  too,  though  overflowing 
with  information,  had  no  resemblance  to  lec- 
turing or  solemn  discoursing,  but,  on  the  con- 
traiy,  was  full  of  colloquial  spirit  and  pleas- 
antry.    He  had  a  certain  quiet  and  grave 
humour,  which  ran  through  most  of  his  con- 
versation, and  a  vein  of  temperate  jocularity, 
which  gave  infinite  zest  and  effect  to  the  con- 
densed and  inexhaustible  information,  which 
formed  its  main  staple  and  characteristic. 
There  was  a  little  air  of  aflfected  testiness,  too, 
and  a  tone  of  pretended  rebuke  and  contra- 
diction, with  which  he  used  to  address  his 
younger  friends,  that  was  always  felt  by  them 
as  an  endearing  mark  of  his  kindness  and 
familiarity,— and  prized  accordingly,  far  be- 
yond all  the  solemn  compliments  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  lips  of  authority.     His 
voice  was  deep  and  powerful, — though  he 
commonly  spoke  in  a  low  and   somewhat 
monotonous  tone,  which  harmonised  admira- 
bly with  the  weight  and  brevity  of  his  obser- 
vations ;  and  set  off  to  the  greatest  advantage 
the  pleasant  anecdotes,  which  he  delivered 
with  the  same  grave  brow,  and  the  same  calm 
smile  playing  soberly  on  his  lips.     There 
was  nothing  of  effort  indeed,  or  impatience, 
any  more  than  of  pride  or  levity,  in  his  de- 
meanour ;  and  there  was  a  iiner  expression 
of  reposing  strength,  and  mild  self-possession 
in  his  manner,  than  we  ever  recollect  to  have 
met  with  in  any  other  person.    He  had  in  his 
character  the  utmost  abhorrence  for  all  sorts 
of  forwardness,  parade,  and  pretensions;  and, 
indeed,  never  failed  to  put  all  such  impostures 
out  of  countenance,  by  the  manly  plainness 
and  honest  intrepidity  of  his  language  and 
deportment. 

In  his  temper  and  dispositions  he  was  not 
only  kind  and  affectionate,  but  generous,  and 
considerate  of  the  feelings  of  all  around  him , 
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and  gave  the  most  liberal  assistance  and  en- 
couragement to  all  young  persons  who  showed 
any  indications  of  talent,  or  applied  to  him 
for  patronage  or  advice.  His  health,  which 
was  delicate  from  his  youth  upwards,  seemed 
to  become  firmer  as  he  advanced  in  years ; 
and  he  preserved,  up  almost  to  the  last  mo- 
ment of  his  existence,  not  only  the  full  com- 
mand of  his  extraordinary  intellect,  but  all  the 
alacrity  of  spirit^  and  the  social  gaiety  which 
had  illumined  his  happiest  days.  His  friends 
in  this  part  of  the  country  never  saw  him 
more  full  of  intellectual  vigour  and  colloquial 
^animation, — never  more  delightful  or  more 
instructive, — than  in  his  last  visit  to  Scotland 
in  autumn  1817.  Indeed,  it  was  after  that 
time  that  he  applied  himself,  with  all  the 
ardour  of  early  life,  to  the  invention  of  a 
machine  for  mechanically  copying  all  sorts 
of  sculpture  and  statuary; — and  distributed 
among  his  friends  some  of  its  earliest  per- 
formances, as  the  productions  of  "a  young 
artist,  just  entering  on  his  eighty-third  year!" 


This  happy  and  useful  life  came,  at  last,  ta 
a  gentle  close.  He  had  suffered  some  incon- 
venience through  the  summer ;  but  was  not 
seriously  indisposed  till  within  a  few  weeks 
from  his  death.  He  then  became  perfectly 
aware  of  the  event  which  was  approaching; 
and  with  his  usual  tranquillity  and  benevo- 
lence of  nature,  seemed  pnly  anxious  to  point 
out  to  the  friends  around  him,  the  many 
sources  of  consolation  which  were  afforded 
by  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was 
about  to  take  place.  He  expressed  his  sin- 
cere gratitude  to  Providence  for  the  length 
of  days  with  which  he  had  been  blessed,  and 
his  exemption  from  most  of  the  infirmities  of 
age ;  as  well  as  for  the  calm  and  cheerful 
evening  of  life  that  he  had  been  permitted  to 
enjoy,  after  the  honourable  labours  of  the 
day  had  been  concluded.  And  thus,  full  of 
years  and  honours,  in  all  calmness  and  tran- 
quillity, he  yielded  up  his  soul,  without  pang 
or  struggle, — and  passed  from  the  bosom  of 
his  family  to  that  of  his  God. 


